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Preface 


Volume  III  begins  with  Theodore  Roosevelt's  fifth  annual  message  and 
concludes  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  third.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson  were  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing trusts  and  how  the  Republic  could  cope  with  the  formidable  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  widening  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  surging  tides  of  immigration  increased  the 
class  tensions  of  a  society  plunging  into  industrialization.  But  the  advent 
of  World  War  I  temporarily  arrested  the  reform  impulse.  In  his  second 
State  of  the  Union  message  delivered  on  December  8,  1914,  Wilson 
promised  that  "we  will  not  ask  our  young  men  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  making  soldiers  of  themselves."  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  President  called  for  "more  adequate  national  defense"  includ- 
ing "a  force  of  four  hundred  thousand  disciplined  citizens."  And  by 
1917,  the  war,  which  the  United  States  had  now  entered,  became 
according  to  Wilson,  "just  and  holy."  Wilson  had  spoken  of  a  new  day 
dawning  for  democracy  but  the  harsh  realities  of  the  peace  treaties 
embittered  many.  The  "just  and  holy"  conflict  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
election  repudiation  of  Wilsonian  idealism.  After  being  involved  in  a 
horrible  war,  the  nation  had  grown  tired  of  crusades  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge  con- 
centrated on  domestic  affairs  and  the  "return  to  normalcy."  Their 
State  of  the  Union  messages  stressed  economy  in  government  and  tax 
reductions.  "The  wealth  of  our  country  is  not  public  wealth,"  said 
Coolidge,  "but  private  wealth.  .  .  .  No  right  exists  to  levy  on  a  dollar, 
or  to  order  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  the  money  of  the  people, 
except  for  a  necessary  purpose  duly  authorized  by  the  Constitution." 
President  Hoover  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  early  messages  are  devoted 
to  plans  for  ending  the  economic  depression  which  began  when  the  bot- 
tom dropped  from  the  stock  market  in  October  1929.  Roosevelt's  vigor- 
ous assertion  of  national  leadership  sharply  contrasts  with  Hoover's 
statement  that  "economic  depression  cannot  be  cured  by  legislative 
action  or  Executive  pronouncement."  Roosevelt's  concern  over  domes- 
tic problems,  however,  is  overshadowed  by  the  coming  of  World  War  II. 
For  three  years  American  servicemen  fought  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  war  had  required  a  mighty  effort  and 
the  nation  successfully  met  the  challenge.  The  difficulties  of  transition 
from  the  controlled  economy  of  war  to  the  relatively  free  economy  of 
peace  were  many.  President  Truman's  messages  impressively  deal  with 
his  attempts  to  continue  the  work  of  Roosevelt  in  the  domestic  field 
while  constructively  helping  the  rest  of  the  world  to  restore  peace, 
stability,  and  freedom.  The  dilemma  of  living  in  a  land  of  plenty  and 
a  world  of  peril  engage  the   messages  of  Eisenhower,   Kennedy,   and 


Johnson.  At  home,  these  presidents  were  concerned  with  using  the 
national  affluence  to  insure  realization  of  the  American  dream  and 
abroad  they  acknowledged  the  command  of  Isaiah  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

My  colleague  Dr.  James  Watts,  Jr.  assisted  me  in  preparing  the 
comprehensive  index  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
Dr.  Watts,  and  I  wish  also  to  thank  Mary  F.  McCarthy  for  her  editorial 
and  proofreading  help  and  Jack  Oppenheim  for  his  encouraging  sup- 
port. We  have  sought  to  include  every  significant  event  and  policy  in  our 
nation's  history.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  index,  conceptual  and  analytic, 
will  offer  firm  guidelines  toward  understanding  the  growth  of  the  nation 
as  seen  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  express  our  special  appreciation  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library  for  its  help  with  official  documents  and  for  the  cooperation  of 
its  Photographic  Division  in  processing  much  of  the  material  in  the 
Third  Volume. 


Fred  L.  Israel 
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2144  THEODORE     ROOSEVELT 

FIFTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

White  House,   Dec,  5,  7905 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  people  of  this  country  continue  to  enjoy  great  prosperity.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  ebb  and  flow  in  such  prosperity,  and  this  ebb 
and  flow  will  be  felt  more  or  less  by  all  members  of  the  community,  both 
by  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  Against  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
the  wisdom  of  man  cannot  avail ;  in  time  of  flood  or  drought  human  in- 
genuity can  but  partially  repair  the  disaster.  A  general  failure  of 
crops  would  hurt  all  of  us.  Again,  if  the  folly  of  man  mars  the  general 
well-being,  then  those  who  are  innocent  of  the  folly  will  have  to  pay 
part  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly.  A 
panic  brought  on  by  the  speculative  folly  of  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity would  hurt  the  whole  business  community.  But  such  stoppage 
of  welfare,  though  it  might  be  severe,  would  not  be  lasting.  In  the 
long  run  the  one  vital  factor  in, the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  the  high  individual  character  of  the  average  American  worker,  the 
average  American  citizen,  no  matter  whether  his  work  be  mental  or 
manual,  whether  he  be  farmer  or  wage-worker,  business  man  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  interests  of  all  men  are  so 
closely  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  straight- 
dealing  man  who  by  his  efficiency,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry, 
benefits  himself  must  also  benefit  others.  Normally  the  man  of  great 
productive  capacity  who  becomes  rich  by  guiding  the  labor  of  many 
other  men  does  so  by  enabling  them  to  produce  more  than  they  could 
produce  without  his  guidance;  and  both  he  and  they  share  in  the 
benefit,  which  comes  also  to  the  public  at  large.  The  superficial  fact 
that  the  sharing  may  be  unequal  must  never  blind  us  to  the  underlying 
fact  that  there  is  this  sharing,  and  that  the  benefit  comes  in  some  degree 
to  each  man  concerned.  Normally  the  wage-worker,  the  man  of  small 
means,  and  the  average  consumer,  as  well  as  the  average  producer,  are 
all  alike  helped  by  making  conditions  such  that  the  man  of  exceptional 
business  ability  receives  an  exceptional  reward  for  his  ability.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  legislation  to  help  the  general  prosperity ;  but  no 
such  help  of  a  permanently  beneficial  character  can  be  given  to  the  less 
able  and  less  fortunate,  save  as  the  results  of  a  policy  which  shall  inure 
to  the  advantage  of  all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who  act  de- 
cently ;  and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  benefit  which 
comes  to  the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  must  of  necessity  come  even 
more  to  the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  therefore,  the  less  for- 
tunate man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  to  strike 
at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally,  pros- 
pered, the  result  will  assuredly  be  that  while  danger  may  come  to  the 
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one  struck  at,  it  will  visit  with  an  even  heavier  load  the  one  who  strikes 
the  blow.    Taken  as  a  whole  we  must  all  go  up  or  down  together. 

Yet,  while  not  merely  admitting,  but  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  also  true 
that  where  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or  supervision  some  of 
the  exceptional  men  use  their  energies  not  in  ways  that  are  for  the  com- 
mon good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this  common  good.  The 
fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large,  and 
vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield  them,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  give  to  the  sovereign — that  is,  to  the  Government,  which 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — some  effective  power  of  supervision 
over  their  corporate  use.  In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  indus- 
trial life,  every  big  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  by,  and  be 
accountable  to,  some  sovereign  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct. 
I  am  in  no  sense  hostile  to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combination, 
and  any  effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless,  but  in 
the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  failure  to 
enforce  law  inevitably  produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recognize  in 
cordial  and  ample  fashion  the  immense  good  effected  by  corporate 
agencies  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  wealth  of  intellect,  energy, 
and  fidelity  devoted  to  their  service,  and  therefore  normally  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  by  their  officers  and  directors.  The  corporation 
has  come  to  stay,  just  as  the  trade  union  has  come  to  stay.  Each  can 
do  and  has  done  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  so  long  as  it  does 
good.  But  each  should  be  sharply  checked  where  it  acts  against  law 
and  justice. 

So  long  as  the  finances  of  the  Nation  are  kept  upon  an  honest  basis 
no  other  question  of  internal  economy  with  which  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  deal  begins  to  approach  in  importance  the  matter  of  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  proper  industrial  conditions  under  which  the  individuals 
— and  especially  the  great  corporations — doing  an  interstate  business 
are  to  act.  The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided  especially 
that  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  should  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  General  Government.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
taking  this  stand  were  even  then  overwhelming.  But  they  are  far 
stronger  today,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  great  business 
agencies,  usually  corporate  in  form.  Experience  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such  regulation  and 
supervision  can  only  be  effectively  exercised  by  a  sovereign  whose  juris- 
diction is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work  of  the  corporations — that 
is,  by  the  National  Government.  I  believe  that  this  regulation  and 
supervision  can  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  the  Congress. 
If  this  proves  impossible,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary  ultimately  to  con- 
fer in  fullest  form  such  power  upon  the  National  Government  by  a 
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proper  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  obviously  be  unwise 
to  endeavor  to  secure  such  an  amendment  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  cannot  be  obtained  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  The  laws 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  hitherto,  as  passed  upon  by  the 
courts,  have  resulted  more  often  in  showing  that  the  States  have  no 
power  in  the  matter  than  that  the  National  Government  has  power ;  so 
that  there  at  present  exists  a  very  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  under 
which  these  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business  occupy  the 
position  of  subjects  without  a  sovereign,  neither  any  State  Government 
nor  the  National  Government  having  effective  control  over  them.  Our 
steady  aim  should  be  by  legislation,  cautiously  and  carefully  under- 
taken, but  resolutely  persevered  in,  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
National  Government  by  affirmative  action. 

This  is  only  in  form  an  innovation.  In  substance  it  is  merely  a  resto- 
ration ;  for  from  the  earliest  time  such  regulation  of  industrial  activities 
has  been  recognized  in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  bodies ;  and  all  that 
I  propose  is  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  Commonwealth  abdicating  the  power  it  has  always  pos- 
sessed not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  before  and  since  this 
country  became  a  separate  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  National  laws  on  this  subject 
have  hitherto  been  of  a  negative  or  prohibitive  rather  than  an  affirm- 
ative kind,  and  still  more  that  they  have  in  part  sought  to  prohibit  what 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  have  in  part  in  their  prohibitions 
confounded  what  should  be  allowed  and  what  should  not  be  allowed.    It 
is  generally  useless  to   try  to   prohibit  all   restraint   on  competition, 
whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable ;  and  where  it  is 
not  useless  it  is  generally  hurtful.     Events  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
possible  adequately  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  any  law  of  this  kind 
by  incessant  appeal  to  the  courts.    The  Department  of  Justice  has  for 
the  last  four  years  devoted  more  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  legislation  than  to  anything  else.     Much  has  been  accom- 
plished, particularly  marked  has  been  the  moral  effect  of  the  prosecu- 
tions ;  but  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  there  will  be  a  very  insufficient 
beneficial  result  in  the  way  of  economic  change.    The  successful  prose- 
cution of  one  device  to  evade  the  law  immediately  develops  another 
device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.     What  is  needed  is  not  sweep- 
ing prohibition  of  every  arrangement,  good  or  bad,  which  may  tend  to 
restrict  competition,  but  such  adequate  supervision  and  regulation  as 
will  prevent  any  restriction  of  competition  from  being  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public — as  well  as  such  supervision  and  regulation  as  will  prevent 
other  abuses  in  no  way  connected  with  restriction  of  competition.     Of 
these  abuses,  perhaps  the  chief,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one,  is 
overcapitalization— generally  itself  the  result  of  dishonest  promotion— 
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because  of  the  myriad  evils  it  brings  in  its  train ;  for  such  overcapital- 
ization often  means  an  inflation  that  invites  business  panic;  it  always 
conceals  the  true  relation  of  the  profit  earned  to  the  capital  actually 
invested,  and  it  creates  a  burden  of  interest  payments  which  is  a  fertile 
cause  of  improper  reduction  in  or  limitation  of  wages ;  it  damages  the 
small  investor,  discourages  thrift,  and  encourages  gambling  and  specu- 
lation ;  while  perhaps  worst  of  all  is  the  trickiness  and  dishonesty  which 
it  implies — for  harm  to  morals  is  worse  than  any  possible  harm  to  ma- 
terial interests,  and  the  debauchery  of  politics  and  business  by  great 
dishonest  corporations  is  far  worse  than  any  actual  material  evil  they 
do  the  public.  Until  the  National  Government  obtains,  in  some  manner 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  may  suggest,  proper  control  over 
the  big  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce — that  is,  over  the 
great  majority  of  the  big  corporations — it  will  be  impossible  to  deal 
adequately  with  these  evils. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  legislation  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting, and  of  the  need  of  temperate  and  cautious  action  in  securing  it. 
I  should  emphatically  protest  against  improperly  radical  or  hasty  action. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  great  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  interstate  transportation.  As  I  said  in  my  message  of 
December  6  last,  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  need,  so  far  as  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  is  the  enactment  into  law  of  some  scheme  to  secure 
to  the  agents  of  the  Government  such  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic  as  shall  summarily  and  effectively  prevent  the  imposition  of 
unjust  or  unreasonable  rates.  It  must  include  putting  a  complete  stop 
to  rebates  in  every  shape  and  form.  This  power  to  regulate  rates, 
like  all  similar  powers  over  the  business  world,  should  be  exercised  with 
moderation,  caution,  and  self-restraint;  but  it  should  exist,  sc  that  it 
can  be  effectively  exercised  when  the  need  arises. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  power  should  be 
affirmative  and  should  be  given  to  some  administrative  body  created  by 
the  Congress.  If  given  to  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  to  a  reorganized  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  com- 
mission should  be  made  unequivocally  administrative.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  Government  interfering  with  private  business  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  undertaking  any  work  which 
can  with  propriety  be  left  in  private  hands.  But  neither  do  I  believe  in 
the  Government  flinching  from  overseeing  any  work  when  it  becomes 
evident  that  abuses  are  sure  to  obtain  therein  unless  there  is  govern- 
mental supervision.  It  is  not  my  province  to  indicate  the  exact  terms 
of  the  law  which  should  be  enacted ;  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  certain  existing  conditions  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  deal. 
In  my  judgment  the  most  important  provision  which  such  law  should 
contain  is  that  conferring  upon  some  competent  administrative  body  the 
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power  to  decide,  upon  the  case  being  brought  before  it,  whether  a  given 
rate  prescribed  by  a  railroad  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  if  it  is  found  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  then,  after  full  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint, to  prescribe  the  limit  of  rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  go — the  maximum  reasonable  rate,  as  it  is  commonly  called — this 
decision  to  go  into  effect  within  a  reasonable  time  and  to  obtain  from 
thence  onward,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  It  sometimes  happens 
at  present  not  that  a  rate  is  too  high  but  that  a  favored  shipper  is  given 
too  low  a  rate.  In  such  case  the  commission  would  have  the  right  to  fix 
this  already  established  minimum  rate  as  the  maximum;  and  it  would 
need  only  one  or  two  such  decisions  by  the  commission  to  cure  railroad 
companies  of  the  practice  of  giving  improper  minimum  rates.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  proposal  is  not  to  give  the  commission 
power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  generally,  but  to  regulate  a  rate 
already  fixed  or  originated  by  the  roads,  upon  complaint  and  after 
investigation.  A  heavy  penalty  should  be  exacted  from  any  corporation 
which  fails  to  respect  an  order  of  the  commission.  I  regard  this  power 
to  establish  a  maximum  rate  as  being  essential  to  any  scheme  of  real 
reform  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation.  The  first  necessity  is  to 
secure  it ;  and  unless  it  is  granted  to  the  commission  there  is  little  use 
in  touching  the  subject  at  all. 

Illegal  transactions  often  occur  under  the  forms  of  law.  It  has  often 
occurred  that  a  shipper  has  been  told  by  a  traffic  officer  to  buy  a  large 
quantity  of  some  commodity  and  then  after  it  has  been  bought  an  open 
reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  to  take  effect  immediately,  the  arrange- 
ment resulting  to  the  profit  of  one  shipper  and  the  one  railroad  and  to 
the  damage  of  all  their  competitors ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  big  shippers  are  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  any  railroad  in  the 
matter  of  rebates.  The  law  should  make  it  clear  so  that  nobody  can 
fail  to  understand  that  any  kind  of  commission  paid  on  freight  ship- 
ments, whether  in  this  form  or  in  the  form  of  fictitious  damages,  or  of  a 
concession,  a  free  pass,  reduced  passenger  rate,  or  payment  of  broker- 
age, is  illegal.  It  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  confer  on  the  Government  the  right  of  civil  action  against  the 
beneficiary  of  a  rebate  for  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  rebate;  this 
would  help  stop  what  is  really  blackmail.  Elevator  allowances  should 
be  stopped,  for  they  have  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
demoralizing  and  are  used  as  rebates. 

The  best  possible  regulation  of  rates  would,  of  course,  be  that  regu- 
lation secured  by  an  honest  agreement  among  the  railroads  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  law.  Such  a  general  agreement  would,  for  instance,  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  any  one  big  shipper  or  big  railroad  to 
discriminate  against  or  secure  advantages  over  some  rival;  and  such 
agreement  would  make  the  railroads  themselves  agents  for  enforcing 
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the  law.  The  power  vested  in  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  agree- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  the  public  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  accom- 
panied by  power  to  permit,  under  specified  conditions  and  careful  super- 
vision, agreements  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  the  necessity  for  giving  this  further  power  is  by  no  means 
as  great  as  the  necessity  for  giving  the  commission  or  administrative 
body  the  other  powers  I  have  enumerated  above;  and  it  may  well  be 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  vest  this  particular  power  in  the  commission 
or  other  administrative  body  until  it  already  possesses  and  is  exercising 
what  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  powers  I  recom- 
mend— as  indeed  the  vitally  important  power — that  to  fix  a  given  max- 
imum rate,  which  rate,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  goes  into 
full  effect,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

All  private-car  lines,  industrial  roads,  refrigerator  charges,  and  the 
like  should  be  expressly  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  some  similar  body  so  far  as  rates,  and  agree- 
ments practically  affecting  rates,  are  concerned.  The  private  car  owners 
and  the  owners  of  industrial  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compensation  on  their  investment,  but  neither  private  cars  nor  in- 
dustrial railroads  nor  spur  tracks  should  be  utilized  as  devices  for 
securing  preferential  rates.  A  rebate  in  icing  charges,  or  in  mileage,  or 
in  a  division  of  the  rate  for  refrigerating  charges  is  just  as  pernicious 
as  a  rebate  in  any  other  way.  No  lower  rate  should  apply  on  goods 
imported  than  actually  obtains  on  domestic  goods  from  the  American 
seaboard  to  destination  except  in  cases  where  water  competition  is  the 
controlling  influence.  There  should  be  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  com- 
mon carriers ;  no  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  business  should 
keep  any  books  or  memoranda  other  than  those  reported  pursuant  to 
law  or  regulation,  and  these  books  or  memoranda  should  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Government.  Only  in  this  way  can  violations  or 
evasions  of  the  law  be  surely  detected.  A  system  of  examination  of 
railroad  accounts  should  be  provided  similar  to  that  now  conducted 
into  the  National  banks  by  the  bank  examiners;  a  few  first-class  rail- 
road accountants,  if  they  had  proper  direction  and  proper  authority  to 
inspect  books  and  papers,  could  accomplish  much  in  preventing  willful 
violations  of  the  law.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  examine 
into  the  accounts  of  any  railroad  unless  for  good  reasons  they  were 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  way  might  be  found  by  which  an  agreement  as 
to  transportation  within  a  State  intended  to  operate  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  Federal  interstate  commerce  laws  could  be  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  authorities.  At  present  it  occurs  that  large  ship- 
ments of  interstate  traffic  are  controlled  by  concessions  on  purely  State 
business,  which  of  course  amounts  to  an  evasion  of  the  law.    The  com- 
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mission  should  have  power  to  enforce  fair  treatment  by  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  lateral  and  branch  lines. 

I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  of  providing  for  expeditious 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  all  these  matters, 
whether  in  regulating  rates  for  transportation  or  for  storing  or  for 
handling  property  or  commodities  in  transit.  The  history  of  the  cases 
litigated  under  the  present  commerce  act  shows  that  its  efficacy  has 
been  to  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the  weapon  of  delay,  almost  the 
most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
violate  the  law. 

Let  me  most  earnestly  say  that  these  recommendations  are  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroads.  On  ethical  grounds,  on 
grounds  of  right,  such  hostility  would  be  intolerable ;  and  on  grounds 
of  mere  National  self-interest  we  must  remember  that  such  hostility 
would  tell  against  the  welfare  not  merely  of  some  few  rich  men,  but  of 
a  multitude  of  small  investors,  a  multitude  of  railway  employes,  wage 
workers,  and  most  severely  against  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  our  railroads  have  done  well  and 
not  ill;  but  the  railroad  men  who  wish  to  do  well  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  competition  with  those  who  have  no  such  desire,  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  this  end  is  to  give  to  some  Government  tribunal  the 
power  to  see  that  justice  is  done  by  the  unwilling  exactly  as  it  is  gladly 
done  by  the  willing.  Moreover,  if  some  Government  body  is  given 
increased  power  the  effect  will  be  to  furnish  authoritative  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  railroad  whenever  irrational  clamor  against  it  is  raised, 
or  whenever  charges  made  against  it  are  disproved.  I  ask  this  legis- 
lation not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
honest  railroad  man  and  the  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is  they  who 
are  chiefly  jeoparded  by  the  practices  of  their  dishonest  competitors. 
This  legislation  should  be  enacted  in  a  spirit  as  remote  as  possible  from 
hysteria  and  rancor.  If  we  of  the  American  body  politic  are  true  to 
the  traditions  we  have  inherited  we  shall  always  scorn  any  effort  to 
make  us  hate  any  man  because  he  is  rich,  just  as  much  as  we  should 
scorn  any  effort  to  make  us  look  down  upon  or  treat  contemptuously 
any  man  because  he  is  poor.  We  judge  a  man  by  his  conduct — that 
is,  by  his  character — and  not  by  his  wealth  or  intellect.  If  he  makes 
his  fortune  honestly,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  him.  In- 
deed, we  have  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
successful  business  man  who  behaves  decently,  whether  he  has  made 
his  success  by  building  or  managing  a  railroad  or  by  shipping  goods 
over  that  railroad.  The  big  railroad  men  and  big  shippers  are  simply 
Americans  of  the  ordinary  type  who  have  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  certain  great  business  qualities.  They  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  fellow-citizens  of  smaller  means.     They  are  merely 
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more  able  in  certain  lines  and  therefore  exposed  to  certain  peculiarly 
strong  temptations.  These  temptations  have  not  sprung  newly  into 
being;  the  exceptionally  successful  among  mankind  have  always  been 
exposed  to  them ;  but  they  have  grown  amazingly  in  power  as  a  result 
of  the  extraordinary  development  of  industrialism  along  new  lines,  and 
under  these  new  conditions,  which  the  law-makers  of  old  could  not 
foresee  and  therefore  could  not  provide  against,  they  have  become  so 
serious  and  menacing  as  to  demand  entirely  new  remedies.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  best  type  of  railroad  man  and  the  best  type  of  shipper 
no  less  than  of  the  public  that  there  should  be  Governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  these  great  business  operations,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation  which  wishes  to  treat 
its  employes  aright  that  there  should  be  an  effective  Employers'  Lia- 
bility act,  or  an  effective  system  of  factory  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  women  and  children.  All  such  legislation  frees  the  corporation  that 
wishes  to  do  well  from  being  driven  into  doing  ill,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  its  rival,  which  prefers  to  do  ill.  We  desire  to  set  up  a 
moral  standard.  There  can  be  no  delusion  more  fatal  to  the  Nation 
than  the  delusion  that  the  standard  of  profits,  of  business  prosperity,  is 
sufficient  in  judging  any  business  or  political  question — from  rate  legis- 
lation to  municipal  government.  Business  success,  whether  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  Nation,  is  a  good  thing  only  so  far  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  and  develops  a  high  standard  of  conduct — honor,  integrity, 
civic  courage.  The  kind  of  business  prosperity  that  blunts  the  stand- 
ard of  honor,  that  puts  an  inordinate  value  on  mere  wealth,  that  makes 
a  man  ruthless  and  conscienceless  in  trade,  and  weak  and  cowardly  in 
citizenship,  is  not  a  good  thing  at  all,  but  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
Nation.  This  Government  stands  for  manhood  first  and  for  business 
only  as  an  adjunct  of  manhood. 

The  question  of  transportation  lies  at  the  root  of  all  industrial  suc- 
cess, and  the  revolution  in  transportation  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Most  emphatically  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  man  of  great  talents  refused  the  reward  for  his  talents.  Still 
less  do  we  wish  to  see  him  penalized  but  we  do  desire  to  see  the  sys- 
tem of  railroad  transportation  so  handled  that  the  strong  man  shall  be 
given  no  advantage  over  the  weak  man.  We  wish  to  insure  as  fair 
treatment  for  the  small  town  as  for  the  big  city ;  for  the  small  shipper 
as  for  the  big  shipper.  In  the  old  days  the  highway  of  commerce, 
whether  by  water  or  by  a  road  on  land,  was  open  to  all ;  it  belonged  to 
the  public  and  the  traffic  along  it  was  free.  At  present  the  railway  is 
this  highway,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  see  that  it  is  kept  open  to 
all  on  equal  terms.  Unlike  the  old  highway  it  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  thing  to  manage,  and  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  managed 
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by  private  individuals  than  by  the  Government.  But  it  can  only  be  so 
managed  on  condition  that  justice  is  done  the  public.  It  is  because,  in 
my  judgment,  public  ownership  of  railroads  is  highly  undesirable  and 
would  probably  in  this  country  entail  far-reaching  disaster,  but  I  wish 
to  see  such  supervision  and  regulation  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  as  will  make  it  evident  that  there  is  no  need  for  public  owner- 
ship. The  opponents  of  Government  regulation  dwell  upon  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  and  the  intricate  and  involved  nature  of  the 
problem.  Their  contention  is  true.  It  is  a  complicated  and  delicate 
problem,  and  all  kinds  of  difficulties  are  sure  to  arise  in  connection  with 
any  plan  of  solution,  while  no  plan  will  bring  all  the  benefits  hoped  foi 
by  its  more  optimistic  adherents.  Moreover,  under  any  healthy  plan 
the  benefits  will  develop  gradually  and  not  rapidly.  Finally,  we  must 
clearly  understand  that  the  public  servants  who  are  to  do  this  peculiarly 
responsible  and  delicate  work  must  themselves  be  of  the  highest  type 
both  as  regards  integrity  and  efficiency.  They  must  be  well  paid,  for 
otherwise  able  men  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  secured ;  and  they  must 
possess  a  lofty  probity  which  will  revolt  as  quickly  at  the  thought  of 
pandering  to  any  gust  of  popular  prejudice  against  rich  men  as  at  the 
thought  of  anything  even  remotely  resembling  subserviency  to  rich 
men.  But  while  I  fully  admit  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  admit  that  these  difficulties  warrant  us  in  stopping  in  our 
effort  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  system.  They  should  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  spur  us  on  to  the  exercise  of  the  resolution,  the  even- 
handed  justice,  and  the  fertility  of  resource,  which  we  like  to  think  of 
as  typically  American,  and  which  will  in  the  end  achieve  good  results 
in  this  as  in  other  fields  of  activity.  The  task  is  a  great  one  and  under- 
lies the  task  of  dealing  with  the  whole  industrial  problem.  But  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  great  problem  does  not  warrant  us  in  shrinking  froin 
the  attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  we  face  such  utter  lack  of  super- 
vision, such  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  law,  that  excellent  men  have 
often  been  literally  forced  into  doing  what  they  deplored  because  other- 
wise they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  competitors.  To  rail 
at  and  assail  the  men  who  have  done  as  they  best  could  under  such  con- 
ditions accomplishes  little.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  an  orderly 
system,  and  such  a  system  can  only  come  through  the  gradually  in- 
creased exercise  of  the  right  of  efficient  Government  control. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  its  third  ses- 
sion, I  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  requiring  the  use 
of  block  signals  upon  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
number  of  serious  collisions  upon  unblocked  roads  that  have  occurred 
within  the  past  year  adds  force  to  the  recommendation  then  made.  The 
Congress  should  provide,  by  appropriate  legislation,  for  the  introduction 
of  block  signals  upon  all  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at 
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the  earliest  practicable  date,  as  a  measure  of  increased  safety  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Through  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lower  Federal  courts  in  cases  brought  before  them  for  adjudication 
the  safety  appliance  law  has  been  materially  strengthened,  and  the 
Government  has  been  enabled  to  secure  its  effective  enforcement  in 
almost  all  cases,  with  the  result  that  the  condition  of  railroad  equip- 
ment throughout  the  country  is  much  improved  and  railroad  employes 
perform  their  duties  under  safer  conditions  than  heretofore.  The  Gov- 
ernment's most  effective  aid  in  arriving  at  this  result  has  been  its  in- 
spection service,  and  that  these  improved  conditions  are  not  more 
general  is  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  inspectors  employed.  The 
inspection  service  has  fully  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  in  appro- 
priating for  its  maintenance  the  Congress  should  make  provision  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors. 

The  excessive  hours  of  labor  to  which  railroad  employes  in  train 
service  are  in  many  cases  subjected  is  also  a  matter  which  may  well 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress.  The  strain,  both  mental 
and  physical,  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  movement  and  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains  under  modern  conditions  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  exists  in  any  other  industry,  and  if  there  are  any 
reasons  for  limiting  by  law  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  employment,  they 
certainly  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  employment  of  those  upon 
whose  vigilance  and  alertness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
safety  of  all  who  travel  by  rail  depends. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  I  recommended  the  passage  of  an  employers'  liability  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  our  navy  yards.  I  renewed  that  recom- 
mendation in  my  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  at  its  second 
session,  and  further  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  employers'  liability,  with  a  view  to 
the  enactment  of  a  wise  and  Constitutional  law  covering  the  subject, 
applicable  to  all  industries  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power.  I 
hope  that  such  a  law  will  be  prepared  and  enacted  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  National  Government  has,  as  a  rule,  but  little  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  formidable  group  of  problems  connected  more  or  less  directly 
with  what  is  known  as  the  labor  question,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  problems  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  and  not  by  the  National  Government.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment has  control  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  and  it  should 
see  to  it  that  the  City  of  Washington  is  made  a  model  city  in  all 
respects,  both  as  regards  parks,  public  playgrounds,  proper  regulation 
of  the  system  of  housing,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  alley  tene- 
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ments,  a  proper  system  of  education,  a  proper  system  of  dealing  with 
truancy  and  juvenile  offenders,  a  proper  handling  of  the  charitable 
work  of  the  District.  Moreover,  there  should  be  proper  factory  laws 
to  prevent  all  abuses  in  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
District.  These  will  be  useful  chiefly  as  object  lessons,  but  even  this 
limited  amount  of  usefulness  would  be  of  real  National  value. 

There  has  been  demand  for  depriving  courts  of  the  power  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Such  special  limitation  of  the  equity 
powers  of  our  courts  would  be  most  unwise.  It  is  true  that  some 
judges  have  misused  this  power;  but  this  does  not  justify  a  denial  of 
the  power  any  more  than  an  improper  exercise  of  the  power  to  call  a 
strike  by  a  labor  leader  would  justify  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 
The  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  procedure  by  requiring  the  judge  to  give 
due  notice  to  the  adverse  parties  before  granting  the  writ,  the  hearing 
to  be  ex  parte  if  the  adverse  party  does  not  appear  at  the  time  and 
place  ordered.  What  is  due  notice  must  depend  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  permit  violation  of  law  or 
the  jeopardizing  of  life  or  property.  Of  course,  this  would  not  author- 
ize the  issuing  of  a  restraining  order  or  injunction  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  not  already  authorized  by  existing  law. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my  last  annual  message  for 
an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  general 
labor  conditions,  especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  child 
labor  and  child-labor  legislation  in  the  several  States.  Such  an  investi- 
gation should  take  into  account  the  various  problems  with  which  the 
question  of  child  labor  is  connected.  It  is  true  that  these  problems  can 
be  actually  met  in  most  cases  only  by  the  States  themselves,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Nation  to  endeavor  to  secure  and  publish  com- 
prehensive information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  labor  of  children  in 
the  different  States,  so  as  to  spur  up  those  that  are  behindhand  and  to 
secure  approximately  uniform  legislation  of  a  high  character  among 
the  several  States.  In  such  a  Republic  as  ours  the  one  thing  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  problem  of  turning  out  decent  citizens 
The  future  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come ;  the  children  of  today  are  those  who  tomorrow  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  our  land,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  The 
Legislature  of  Colorado  has  recommended  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment provide  some  general  measure  for  the  protection  from  abuse  of 
children  and  dumb  animals  throughout  the  United  States.  I  lay  the 
matter  before  you  for  what  I  trust  will  be  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  should  also  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  conditions  of  women  in  industry.  Over  five 
million  American  women  are  now  engaged  in  gainful  occupations ;  yet 
there  is  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  data  upon  which  to  base  any 
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trustworthy  conclusions  as  regards  a  subject  as  important  as  it  is  vast 
and  complicated.  There  is  need  of  full  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
action  looking  toward  State  and  municipal  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  working  women.  The  introduction  of  women  into  industry  is 
working  change  and  disturbance  in  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation.  The  decrease  in  marriage,  and  especially  in  the  birth  rate,  has 
been  coincident  with  it.  We  must  face  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
adjustment  of  factory  conditions  must  be  made,  but  surely  it  can  be 
made  with  less  friction  and  less  harmful  effects  on  family  life  than  is 
now  the  case.  This  whole  matter  in  reality  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
sociological  phenomena  of  our  time;  it  is  a  social  question  of  the  first 
importance,  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  merely  political  or 
economic  question  can  be,  and  to  solve  it  we  need  ample  data,  gathered 
in  a  sane  and  scientific  spirit  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. 

In  any  great  labor  disturbance  not  only  are  employer  and  employe 
interested,  but  a  third  party — the  general  public.  Every  considerable 
labor  difficulty  in  which  interstate  commerce  is  involved  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Government  and  the  facts  officially  reported  to  the 
public. 

The  question  of  securing  a  healthy,  self-respecting,  and  mutually 
sympathetic  attitude  as  between  employer  and  employe,  capitalist  and 
wage-worker,  is  a  difficult  one.  All  phases  of  the  labor  problem  prove 
difficult  when  approached.  But  the  underlying  principles,  the  root 
principles,  in  accordance  with  which  the  problem  must  be  solved  are 
entirely  simple.  We  can  get  justice  and  right  dealing  only  if  we  put  as 
of  paramount  importance  the  principle  of  treating  a  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man  rather  than  with  reference  to  his  social  position,  his  occu- 
pation or  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  There  are  selfish  and  brutal 
men  in  all  ranks  of  life.  If  they  are  capitalists  their  selfishness  and 
brutality  may  take  the  form  of  hard  indifference  to  suffering,  greedy 
disregard  of  every  moral  restraint  which  interferes  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  cold-blooded  exploitation  of  the  weak ;  or,  if  they 
are  laborers,  the  form  of  laziness,  of  sullen  envy  of  the  more  fortunate, 
and  of  willingness  to  perform  deeds  of  murderous  violence.  Such 
conduct  is  just  as  reprehensible  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  all 
honest  and  farseeing  men  should  join  in  warring  against  it  wherever  it 
becomes  manifest.  Individual  capitalist  and  individual  wage-worker, 
corporation  and  union,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  must  alike  obey  the  law.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  mere  obedience 
to  the  law,  each  man,  if  he  be  really  a  good  citizen,  must  show  broad 
sympathy  for  his  neighbor  and  genuine  desire  to  look  at  any  question 
arising  between  them  from  the  standpoint  of  that  neighbor  no  less  than 
from  his  own,  and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  capitalist  and  wage- 
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worker  should  consult  freely  one  with  the  other,  should  each  strive  to 
bring  closer  the  day  when  both  shall  realize  that  they  are  properly 
partners  and  not  enemies.    To  approach  the  questions  which  inevitably 
arise  between  them  solely  from  the  standpoint  which  treats  each  side 
in  the  mass  as  the  enemy  of  the  other  side  in  the  mass  is  both  wicked 
and  foolish.     In  the  past  the  most  direful  among  the  influences  which 
have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  republics  has  ever  been  the  growth 
of  the  class  spirit,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  which  tends  to  make  a  man 
subordinate  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  a  whole  to  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  a 
class  for  loyalty  to  the  Nation.    This  inevitably  brings  about  a  tendency 
to  treat  each  man  not  on  his  merits  as  an  individual,  but  on  his  position 
as  belonging  to  a  certain  class  in  the  community.     If  such  a  spirit 
grows  up  in  this  Republic  it  will  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  us,  as  in  the 
past  it  has  proved  fatal  to  every  community  in  which  it  has  become 
dominant.    Unless  we  continue  to  keep  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the 
great  fundamental  truth  that  our  concern  is  with  the  individual  worth 
of  the  individual  man,  this  Government  cannot  permanently  hold  the 
place  which  it  has  achieved  among  the  nations.     The  vital  lines  of 
cleavage  among  our  people  do  not  correspond,  and  indeed  run  at  right 
angles  to,  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  occupation  from  occupa- 
tion,    which    divide    wage-workers    from    capitalists,    farmers    from 
bankers,  men  of  small  means  from  men  of  large  means,  men  who  live 
in  the  towns  from  men  who  live  in  the  country ;  for  the  vital  line  of 
cleavage  is  the  line  which  divides  the  honest  man  who  tries  to  do  well 
by  his  neighbor  from  the  dishonest  man  who  does  ill  by  his  neighbor. 
In  other  words,  the  standard  we  should  establish  is  the  standard  of 
conduct,  not  the  standard  of  occupation,  of  means,  or  of  social  posi- 
tion.   It  is  the  man's  moral  quality,  his  attitude  toward  the  great  ques- 
tions which  concern  all  humanity,  his  cleanliness  of  life,  his  power  to 
do  his  duty  toward  himself  and  toward  others,  which  really  count ; 
and  if  we  substitute  for  the  standard   of  personal  judgment  which 
treats  each  man  according  to  his  merits,  another  standard  in  accordance 
with  which  all  men  of  one  class  are  favored  and  all  men  of  another 
class   discriminated  against,   we   shall   do   irreparable   damage  to  the 
body  politic.    I  believe  that  our  people  are  too  sane,  too  self-respecting, 
too  fit  for  self-government,  ever  to  adopt  such  an  attitude.    This  Gov- 
ernment is  not  and  never  shall  be  government  by  a  plutocracy.     This 
Government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  government  by  a  mob.     It  shall 
continue  to  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  Government 
based  on  the  theory  that  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  to  be  treated  simply 
and  solely  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  that  all  his  personal  and  property 
rights  are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he  is  neither  to  wrong  others  nor 
to  suffer  wrong  from  others. 
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The  noblest  of  all  forms  of  government  is  self-government ;  but  it  is 
also  the  most  difficult.  We  who  possess  this  priceless  boon,  and  who 
desire  to  hand  it  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  thought  so  finely  expressed  by  Burke :  "Men  are 
qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good  in  preference  to  the 
flattery  of  knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power 
upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  be 
within  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

The  great  insurance  companies  afford  striking  examples  of  corpora- 
tions whose  business  has  extended  so  far  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  which  created  them  as  to  preclude  strict  enforcement  of  super- 
vision and  regulation  by  the  parent  States.  In  my  last  annual  message 
I  recommended  "that  the  Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the 
power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  cannot  constitutionally  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  interstate  transactions  in  insurance." 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  an  early  and  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  this  question,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  furnish  better  safeguards  than  the  several  States  have  been 
able  to  furnish  against  corruption  of  the  flagrant  kind  which  has 
been  exposed.  It  has  been  only  too  clearly  shown  that  certain  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  these  large  corporations  take  but  small  note  of 
the  ethical  distinction  between  honesty  and  dishonesty;  they  draw 
the  line  only  this  side  of  what  may  be  called  law-honesty,  the  kind 
of  honesty  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  Of  course  the  only  complete  remedy  for  this  condition  must  be 
found  in  an  aroused  public  conscience,  a  higher  sense  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  among  business  men 
and  in  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
which  condemns  all  dishonesty,  whether  in  rich  man  or  in  poor  man, 
whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  bribery  or  of  blackmail.  But  much 
can  be  done  by  legislation  which  is  not  only  drastic  but  practical. 
There  is  need  of  a  far  stricter  and  more  uniform  regulation  of  the 
vast  insurance  interests  of  this  country.  The  United  States  should 
in  this  respect  follow  the  policy  of  other  nations  by  providing  adequate 
national  supervision  of  commercial  interests  which  are  clearly  national 
in  character.  My  predecessors  have  repeatedly  recognized  that  the 
foreign  business  of  these  companies  is  an  important  part  of  our  for- 
eign commercial  relations.  During  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  McKinley  the  State  Department  exercised  its 
influence,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
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tion  by  foreign  countries  against  American  insurance  companies. 
These  negotiations  illustrated  the  propriety  of  the  Congress  recogniz- 
ing the  National  character  of  insurance,  for  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
legislation  the  State  Department  could  only  give  expression  to  the 
wishes  of  the  authorities  of  the  several  States,  whose  policy  was  in- 
effective through  want  of  uniformity. 

I  repeat  my  previous  recommendation  that  the  Congress  should  also 
consider  whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any  power  or  owes  any 
duty  with  respect  to  domestic  transactions  in  insurance  of  an  inter- 
state character.  That  State  supervision  has  proved  inadequate  is 
generally  conceded.  The  burden  upon  insurance  companies,  and  there- 
fore their  policy  holders,  of  conflicting  regulations  of  many  States,  is 
unquestioned,  while  but  little  effective  check  is  imposed  upon  any  able 
and  unscrupulous  man  who  desires  to  exploit  the  company  in  his  own 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  policy  holders  and  of  the  public.  The 
inability  of  a  State  to  regulate  effectively  insurance  corporations  created 
under  the  laws  of  other  States  and  transacting  the  larger  part  of  their 
business  elsewhere  is  also  clear.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  con- 
flicting, ineffective,  and  yet  burdensome  regulations  there  has  been 
for  many  years  a  widespread  demand  for  Federal  supervision.  The 
Congress  has  already  recognized  that  interstate  insurance  may  be 
a  proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation,  for  in  creating  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  it  authorized  it  to  publish  and  supply  useful  information 
concerning  interstate  corporations,  "including  corporations  engaged 
in  insurance."  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  compilation  of  statistics  be 
the  limit  of  the  Federal  power  it  is  wholly  ineffective  to  regulate  this 
form  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States,  and  as  the  in- 
surance business  has  outgrown  in  magnitude  the  possibility  of  ade- 
quate State  supervision,  the  Congress  should  carefully  consider  whether 
further  legislation  can  be  had.  What  is  said  above  applies  with  equal 
force  to  fraternal  and  benevolent  organizations  which  contract  for 
life  insurance. 

There  is  more  need  of  stability  than  of  the  attempt  to  attain  an  ideal 
perfection  in  the  methods  of  raising  revenue;  and  the  shock  and 
strain  to  the  business  world  certain  to  attend  any  serious  change  in 
these  methods  render  such  change  inadvisable  unless  for  grave  reason. 
It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  by  which  to  determine 
the  moment  when  the  reasons  for  will  outweigh  the  reasons  against 
such  a  change.  Much  must  depend,  not  merely  on  the  needs,  but  on 
the  desires,  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  for  needs  and  desires  are  not 
necessarily  identical.  Of  course,  no  change  can  be  made  on  lines 
beneficial  to,  or  desired  by,  one  section  or  one  State  only.  There  must 
be  something  like  a  general  agreement  among  the  citizens  of  the 
several   States,  as   represented   in  the   Congress,   that  the  change   is 
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needed  and  desired  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  as  a  whole ;  and  there 
should  then  be  a  sincere,  intelligent,  and  disinterested  effort  to  make 
it  in  such  shape  as  will  combine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  maximum  of 
good  to  the  people  at  large  with  the  minimum  of  necessary  disregard 
for  the  special  interests  of  localities  or  classes.  But  in  time  of  peace 
the  revenue  must  on  the  average,  taking  a  series  of  years  together, 
equal  the  expenditures  or  else  the  revenues  must  be  increased.  Last 
year  there  was  a  deficit.  Unless  our  expenditures  can  be  kept  within 
the  revenues  then  our  revenue  laws  must  be  readjusted.  It  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  attempt  to  outline  what  shape  such  a  readjustment  should 
take,  for  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  there  will  be  need  for  it. 
It  should  be  considered  whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  tariff  laws 
should  provide  for  applying  as  against  or  in  favor  of  any  other  nation 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates  established  by  the  Congress,  so 
as  to  secure  a  certain  reciprocity  of  treatment  between  other  nations 
and  ourselves-  Having  in  view  even  larger  considerations  of  policy 
than  those  of  a  purely  economic  nature,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
well  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  closer  commercial  connections  with 
the  other  peoples  of  this  continent.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  you  that  Russia  now  treats  us  on  the  most-favored-nation  basis. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress  the  need  of  economy  and  to 
this  end  of  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  appropriations.  As  examples  merely, 
I  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  specific  matters.  All  unnecessary 
offices  should  be  abolished.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  recommends  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  for  the  United  States  Land  Office.  This  will  effect  a  saving 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  As  the  business  of  the 
Nation  grows,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  from  time  to  time 
a  legitimate  increase  in  the  number  of  officials,  and  this  fact  renders 
it  all  the  more  important  that  when  offices  become  unnecessary  they 
should  be  abolished.  In  the  public  printing  also  a  large  saving  of 
public  money  can  be  made.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency  to 
publish  masses  of  unimportant  information.  It  is  probably  not  un- 
fair to  say  that  many  tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  are  published  at 
which  no  human  being  ever  looks  and  for  which  there  is  no  real  de- 
mand whatever. 

Yet,  in  speaking  of  economy,  I  must  in  no  wise  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  false  economy  which  is  in  the  end  the  worst  extrava- 
gance. To  cut  down  on  the  navy,  for  instance,  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  Nation.  To  fail  to  push  forward  all  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  as  great  a  folly. 

In  my  message  of  December  2,  1902,  to  the  Congress  I  said: 

"Interest  rates  are  a  potent  factor  in  business  activity,  and  in  order 
that  these  rates  may  be  equalized  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the 
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seasons  and  of  widely  separated  communities,  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  financial  stringencies,  which  injuriously  affect  legitimate  busi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  element  of  elasticity  in  our 
monetary  system.  Banks  are  the  natural  servants  of  commerce,  and, 
upon  them  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of  fur- 
nishing and  maintaining  a  circulation  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of 
our  diversified  industries  and  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce ; 
and  the  issue  of  this  should  be  so  regulated  that  a  sufficient  supply 
should  be  always  available  for  the  business  interests  of  the  country." 
Every  consideration  of  prudence  demands  the  addition  of  the  ele- 
ment of  elasticity  to  our  currency  system.  The  evil  does  not  consist 
in  an  inadequate  volume  of  money,  but  in  the  rigidity  of  this  volume, 
which  does  not  respond  as  it  should  to  the  varying  needs  of  communi- 
ties and  of  seasons.  Inflation  must  be  avoided;  but  some  provision 
should  be  made  that  will  insure  a  larger  volume  of  money  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months  than  in  the  less  active  seasons  of  the 
year;  so  that  the  currency  will  contract  against  speculation,  and  will 
expand  for  the  needs  of  legitimate  business.  At  present  the  Treasury 
Department  is  at  irregularly  recurring  intervals  obliged,  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  world — that  is,  in  the  interests  of  the  American  public 
— to  try  to  avert  financial  crises  by  providing  a  remedy  which  should 
be  provided  by  Congressional  action. 

At  various  times  I  have  instituted  investigations  into  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  executive  departments.  While 
none  of  these  inquiries  have  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  final 
conclusions,  they  have  already  confirmed  and  emphasized  the  general 
impression  that  the  organization  of  the  departments  is  often  faulty  in 
principle  and  wasteful  in  results,  while  many  of  their  business  methods 
are  antiquated  and  inefficient.  There  is  every  reason  why  our  execu- 
tive governmental  machinery  should  be  at  least  as  well  planned,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  as  the  best  machinery  of  the  great  business  organ- 
izations, which  at  present  is  not  the  case.  To  make  it  so  is  a  task  of 
complex  detail  and  essentially  executive  in  its  nature ;  probably  no  leg- 
islative body,  no  matter  how  wise  and  able,  could  undertake  it  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider this  subject  with  a  view  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  transfer , 
distribution,  consolidation,  and  assignment  of  duties  and  executive  or- 
ganizations or  parts  of  organizations,  and  for  the  changes  in  business 
methods,  within  or  between  the  several  departments,  that  will  best  pro- 
mote the  economy,  efficiency,  and  high  character  of  the  Government 
work. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  said: 

"The  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tions of  its  own  officials  is  inherent  and  has  been  recognized  and 
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affirmed  by  repeated  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no 
enemy  of  free  government  more  dangerous  and  none  so  insidious  as 
the  corruption  of  the  electorate.  No  one  defends  or  excuses  cor- 
ruption, and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  none  would  oppose  vigorous 
measures  to  eradicate  it.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  di- 
rected against  bribery  and  corruption  in  Federal  elections.  The  de- 
tails of  such  a  law  may  be  safely  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
Congress,  but  it  should  go  as  far  as  under  the  Constitution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go,  and  should  include  severe  penalties  against  him  who  gives 
or  receives  a  bribe  intended  to  influence  his  act  or  opinion  as  an  elector  5 
and  provisions  for  the  publication  not  only  of  the  expenditures  for 
nominations  and  elections  of  all  candidates,  but  also  of  all  contribu- 
tions received  and  expenditures  made  by  political  committees." 

I  desire  to  repeat  this  recommendation.  In  political  campaigns  in 
a  country  as  large  and  populous  as  ours  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  much  expense  of  an  entirely  legitimate  kind.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  many  contributions,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size,  must  be 
made,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  big  political  contest  such  con- 
tributions are  always  made  to  both  sides.  It  is  entirely  proper  both 
to  give  and  receive  them,  unless  there  is  an  improper  motive  connected 
with  either  gift  cr  reception.  If  they  are  extorted  by  any  kind  of  pres- 
sure or  promise,  express  or  implied,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  way  of 
favor  or  immunity,  then  the  giving  or  receiving  becomes  not  only  im- 
proper but  criminal.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  difficult,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  detail,  to  shape  an  act  which  shall  guard  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty against  such  misconduct;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  law 
the  full  and  verified  publication  in  detail  of  all  the  sums  contributed  to 
and  expended  by  the  candidates  or  committees  of  any  political  parties, 
the  result  cannot  but  be  wholesome.  All  contributions  by  corporations 
to  any  political  committee  or  for  any  political  purpose  should  be  for- 
bidden by  law;  directors  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  stockholders' 
money  for  such  purposes;  and,  moreover,  a  prohibition  of  this  kind 
would  be,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  effective  method  of  stopping  the  evils 
aimed  at  in  corrupt  practices  acts.  Not  only  should  both  the  National 
and  the  several  State  Legislatures  forbid  any  officer  of  a  corporation 
from  using  the  money  of  the  corporation  in  or  about  any  election,  but 
they  should  also  forbid  such  use  of  money  in  connection  with  any 
legislation  save  by  the  employment  of  counsel  in  public  manner  for 
distinctly  legal  services. 

The  first  conference  of  nations  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  before  it,  recommended  the  con- 
sideration and  settlement  of  a  number  of  important  questions  by  an- 
other conference  to  be  called  subsequently  and  at  an  early  date.  These 
questions  were  the  following :     ( 1 )     The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals ; 
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(2)  the  limitation  of  the  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  military 
budgets;  (3)  the  use  of  new  types  and  calibres  of  military  and  naval 
guns ;  (4)  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  in  times  of  war ; 
(5)  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  naval  forces. 
In  October,  1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
which,  at  a  conference  held  in  the  United  States,  and  attended  by  the 
lawmakers  of  fifteen  different  nations,  had  reiterated  the  demand  for  a 
second  conference  of  nations,  I  issued  invitations  to  all  the  powers 
signatory  to  The  Hague  Convention  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  con- 
ference, and  suggested  that  it  be  again  held  at  The  Hague.  In  its 
note  of  December  16,  1904,  the  United  States  Government  communi- 
cated to  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  its  belief  that  the 
conference  could  be  best  arranged  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Hague  treaty. 

From  all  the  powers  acceptance  was  received,  coupled  in  some  cases 
with  the  condition  that  we  should  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  then 
waging  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  peace  which  so  happily  terminated  this  war, 
in  a  note  presented  to  the  President  on  September  13,  through  Ambas- 
sador Rosen,  took  the  initiative  in  recommending  that  the  conference 
be  now  called.  The  United  States  Government  in  response  expressed 
its  cordial  acquiescence,  and  stated  that  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
take  part  in  the  new  conference  and  endeavor  to  further  its  aims.  We 
assume  that  all  civilized  governments  will  support  the  movement,  and 
that  the  conference  is  now  an  assured  fact.  This  Government  will 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure  the  success  of  the  conference,  to 
the  end  that  substantial  progress  may  be  made  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  justice,  and  good  will. 

This  renders  it  proper  at  this  time  to  say  something  as  to  the  general 
attitude  of  this  Government  toward  peace.  More  and  more  war  is 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself  a  lamentable  and  evil  thing.  A 
wanton  or  useless  war,  or  a  war  of  mere  aggression — in  short,  any 
war  begun  or  carried  on  in  a  conscienceless  spirit,  is  to  be  condemned 
as  a  peculiarly  atrocious  crime  against  all  humanity.  We  can,  how- 
ever, do  nothing  of  permanent  value  for  peace  unless  we  keep  ever 
clearly  in  mind  the  ethical  element  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Our  aim  is  righteousness.  Peace  is  normally  the  hand-maiden  of  right- 
ousness ;  but  when  peace  and  righteousness  conflict  then  a  great  and 
upright  people  can  never  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  follow  the  path 
which  leads  toward  righteousness,  even  though  that  path  also  leads 
to  war.  There  are  persons  who  advocate  peace  at  any  price ;  there 
are  others  who,  following  a  false  analogy,  think  that  because  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  civilized  countries  for  individuals  to  protect  their 
rights  with  a  strong  hand,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  nations  to  be 
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ready  to  defend  their  rights.  These  persons  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  any  nation  that  adopted  their  principles,  and  even  as  it  is 
they  seriously  hamper  the  cause  which  they  advocate  by  tending  to 
render  it  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  and  patriotic  men.  There  can 
be  no  worse  foe  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  his  own  country  in 
particular,  than  the  demagogue  of  war,  the  man  who  in  mere  folly  or 
to  serve  his  own  selfish  ends  continually  rails  at  and  abuses  other  na- 
tions, who  seeks  to  excite  his  countrymen  against  foreigners  on  in- 
sufficient pretexts,  who  excites  and  inflames  a  perverse  and  aggressive 
national  vanity,  and  who  may  on  occasions  wantonly  bring  on  conflict 
between  his  nation  and  some  other  nation.  But  there  are  demagogues 
of  peace  just  as  there  are  demagogues  of  war,  and  in  any  such  move- 
ment as  this  for  The  Hague  conference  it  is  essential  not  to  be  misled 
by  one  set  of  extremists  any  more  than  by  the  other.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  for  a  nation  or  an  individual  to  work  for  real  peace,  assuredly 
it  is  failure  of  duty  not  so  to  strive,  but  if  war  is  necessary  and  right- 
eous then  either  the  man  or  the  nation  shrinking  from  it  forfeits  all 
title  to  self-respect.  We  have  scant  sympathy  with  the  sentimentalist 
who  dreads  oppression  less  than  physical  suffering,  who  would  prefer 
a  shameful  peace  to  the  pain  and  toil  sometimes  lamentably  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  a  righteous  peace.  As  yet  there  is  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  analogy  between  international  law  and  internal  or  municipal 
law,  because  there  is  no  sanction  of  force  for  executing  the  former 
while  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  private  citizen  is  protected 
in  his  rights  by  the  law,  because  the  law  rests  in  the  last  resort  upon 
force  exercised  through  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  does  not  have  to 
defend  his  rights  with  his  own  hand,  because  he  can  call  upon  the 
police,  upon  the  sheriff's  posse,  upon  the  militia,  or  in  certain  extreme 
cases  upon  the  army,  to  defend  him.  But  there  is  no  such  sanction 
of  force  for  international  law.  At  present  there  could  be  no  greater 
calamity  than  for  the  free  peoples,  the  enlightened,  independent,  and 
peace-loving  peoples,  to  disarm  while  yet  leaving  it  open  to  any  bar- 
barism or  despotism  to  remain  armed.  So  long  as  the  world  is  as  un- 
organized as  now  the  armies  and  navies  of  those  peoples  who  on  the 
whole  stand  for  justice,  offer  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  possible, 
security  for  a  just  peace.  For  instance,  if  the  United  States  alone,  or 
in  company  only  with  the  other  nations  that  on  the  whole  tend  to  act 
justly,  disarmed,  we  might  sometimes  avoid  bloodshed,  but  we  would 
cease  to  be  of  weight  in  securing  the  peace  of  justice — the  real  peace 
for  which  the  most  law-abiding  and  high-minded  men  must  at  times 
be  willing  to  fight.  As  the  world  is  now,  only  that  nation  is  equipped 
for  peace  that  knows  how  to  fight,  and  that  will  not  shrink  from  fight- 
ing if  ever  the  conditions  become  such  that  war  is  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  highest  morality. 
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So  much  it  is  emphatically  necessary  to  say  in  order  both  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  a 
genuine  effort  to  bring  nearer  the  day  of  the  peace  of  justice  among 
the  nations  may  not  be  hampered  by  a  folly  which,  in  striving  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  would  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  achievement 
of  the  practical.  But,  while  recognizing  most  clearly  all  above  set 
forth,  it  remains  our  clear  duty  to  strive  in  every  practicable  way  to 
bring  nearer  the  time  when  the  sword  shall  not  be  the  arbiter  among 
nations.  At  present  the  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  minimize  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  must  be  the  arbiter,  and  to  offer,  at  least 
to  all  civilized  powers,  some  substitute  for  war  which  will  be  available 
in  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  Very  much  can  be 
done  through  another  Hague  conference  in  this  direction,  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  that  this  Nation  do  all  in  its  power  to  try  to  further  the 
movement  and  to  make  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  The  Hague  con- 
ference effective.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  conference  may  be  able 
to  devise  some  way  to  make  arbitration  between  nations  the  customary 
way  of  settling  international  disputes  in  all  save  a  few  classes  of  cases, 
which  should  themselves  be  as  sharply  defined  and  rigidly  limited  as 
the  present  governmental  and  social  development  of  the  world  will  per- 
mit. If  possible,  there  should  be  a  general  arbitration  treaty  negotiated 
among  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  conference.  Neutral  rights 
and  property  should  be  protected  at  sea  as  they  are  protected  on  land. 
There  should  be  an  international  agreement  to  this  purpose  and  a  sim- 
ilar agreement  defining  contraband  of  war. 

During  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
number  of  wars  between  the  most  civilized  nations.  International  re- 
lations have  become  closer  and  the  development  of  The  Hague  tribunal 
is  not  only  a  symptom  of  this  growing  closeness  of  relationship,  but  is 
a  means  by  which  the  growth  can  be  furthered.  Our  aim  should  be 
from  time  to  time  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  possible  toward  creating 
something  like  an  organization  of  the  civilized  nations,  because  as 
the  world  becomes  more  highly  organized  the  need  for  navies  and 
armies  will  diminish.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  anything  like  an 
immediate  disarmament,  because  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  settle 
what  peoples  are  on  the  whole  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
to  provide  against  the  disarmament  of  the  rest  being  turned  into  a 
movement  which  would  really  chiefly  benefit  these  obnoxious  peoples; 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  exercise  some  check  upon  the  tendency  to 
swell  indefinitely  the  budgets  for  military  expenditure.  Of  course  such 
an  effort  could  succeed  only  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  too  much ;  and 
if  it  were  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  a  merely  hysterical  pseudo-philanthropy.  It  is  worth  while  point- 
ing out  that  since  the  end  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  this 
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Nation  has  shown  its  practical  faith  in  the  policy  of  disarmament  by 
reducing  its  little  army  one-third.  But  disarmament  can  never  be  of 
prime  importance ;  there  is  more  need  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  war 
than  of  the  implements  of  war. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  steering  clear  of 
any  mere  foolish  sentimentality  because  my  wish  for  peace  is  so 
genuine  and  earnest;  because  I  have  a  real  and  great  desire  that  this 
second  Hague  conference  may  mark  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  securing  the  peace  of  justice  throughout  the  world.  No  ob- 
ject is  better  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  statesmanship  than 
the  establishment  of  a  surer  method  than  now  exists  of  securing  jus- 
tice as  between  nations,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  little  nations 
and  for  the  prevention  of  war  between  the  big  nations.  To  this  aim 
we  should  endeavor  not  only  to  avert  bloodshed,  but,  above  all,  ef- 
fectively to  strengthen  the  forces  of  right.  The  Golden  Rule  should 
be,  and  as  the  world  grows  in  morality  it  will  be,  the  guiding  rule  of 
conduct  among  nations  as  among  individuals ;  though  the  Golden  Rule 
must  not  be  construed,  in  fantastic  manner,  as  forbidding  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  This  mighty  and  free  Republic  should  ever  deal 
with  all  other  States,  great  or  small,  on  a  basis  of  high  honor,  respect- 
ing their  rights  as  jealously  as  it  safeguards  its  own. 

One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  peace  is  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  it  has  been  and  is  being  gradually  developed  by  this  Nation 
and  accepted  by  other  nations.  No  other  policy  could  have  been  as 
efficient  in  promoting  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  giving 
to  each  nation  thereon  the  chance  to  develop  along  Its  own  lines.  If 
we  had  refused  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  changing  conditions  it  would 
now  be  completely  outworn,  would  not  meet  any  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  by  this  time  have  sunk  into 
complete  oblivion.  It  is  useful  at  home,  and  is  meeting  with  recogni- 
tion abroad  because  we  have  adapted  our  application  of  it  to  meet 
the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  hemisphere.  When  we  an- 
nounce a  policy  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  thereby  commit  our- 
selves to  the  consequences  of  the  policy,  and  those  consequences  from 
time  to  time  alter.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  claim  a  right  and  yet 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Not  only  we,  but  all  Amer- 
ican republics  who  are  benefited  by  the  existence  of  the  doctrine,  must 
recognize  the  obligations  each  nation  is  under  as  regards  foreign  peo- 
ples no  less  than  its  duty  to  insist  upon  its  own  rights. 

That  our  rights  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrine  is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  need  argument.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  self-defense  we  must  exercise  a  close  watch  over  the 
approaches  to  this  canal ;  and  this  means  that  we  must  be  thoroughly 
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alive  to  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  are  certain  essential  points  which  must  never  be  forgotten  as 
regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  first  place  we  must  as  a  Nation 
make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  it  in  any  shape  or  way 
as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
republics  to  the  south.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  South 
American  countries  there  has  been  much  suspicion  lest  we  should  in- 
terpret the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  in  some  way  inimical  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  we  must  try  to  convince  all  the  other  nations  of  this  conti- 
nent once  and  for  all  that  no  just  and  orderly  Government  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain  republics  to  the  south  of 
us  which  have  already  reached  such  a  point  of  stability,  order,  and 
prosperity  that  they  themselves,  though  as  yet  hardly  consciously,  are 
among  the  guarantors  of  this  doctrine.  These  republics  we  now  meet 
not  only  on  a  basis  of  entire  equality,  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  re- 
spectful friendship,  which  we  hope  is  mutual.  If  all  of  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  will  only  grow  as  those  to  which  I  allude  have  al- 
ready grown,  all  need  for  us  to  be  the  especial  champions  of  the  doc- 
trine will  disappear,  for  no  stable  and  growing  American  Republic 
wishes  to  see  some  great  non-American  military  power  acquire  terri- 
tory in  its  neighborhood.  All  that  this  country  desires  is  that  the  other 
republics  on  this  continent  shall  be  happy  and  prosperous ;  and  they 
cannot  be  happy  and  prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order  within 
their  boundaries  and  behave  with  a  just  regard  for  their  obligations 
toward  outsiders.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  United  States  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cloak  for  terri- 
torial aggression.  We  desire  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  American  Continent.  There 
are,  of  course,  limits  to  the  wrongs  which  any  self-respecting  nation 
can  endure.  It  is  always  possible  that  wrong  actions  toward  this  Na- 
tion, or  toward  citizens  of  this  Nation,  in  some  State  unable  to  keep 
order  among  its  own  people,  unable  to  secure  justice  from  outsiders, 
and  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  those  outsiders  who  treat  it  well,  may 
result  in  our  having  to  take  action  to  protect  our  rights ;  Lut  such  action 
will  not  be  taken  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggression,  and  it  will  be 
taken  at  all  only  with  extreme  reluctance  and  when  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  every  other  resource  has  been  exhausted. 

Moreover,  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend  to  permit 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  used  by  any  nation  on  this  Continent  as 
a  shield  to  protect  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  misdeeds  against 
foreign  nations.  If  a  republic  to  the  south  of  us  commits  a  tort  against 
a  foreign  nation,  such  as  an  outrage  against  a  citizen  of  that  nation, 
then  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  force  us  to  interfere  to  prevent  pun- 
ishment of  the  tort,  save  to  see  that  the  punishment  does  not  assume 
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the  form  of  territorial  occupation  in  any  shape.  The  case  is  more  diffi- 
cult when  it  refers  to  a  contractual  obligation.  Our  own  Government 
has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  contractual  obligations  on  behalf 
of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all 
foreign  governments  would  take  the  same  view.  But  they  do  not ; 
and  in  consequence  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  disagreeable  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  this  country 
would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign  government 
from  collecting  a  just  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  inadvisable 
to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of 
the  custom  houses  of  an  American  Republic  in  order  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  its  obligations ;  for  such  temporary  occupation  might  turn 
into  a  permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from  these  alternatives 
may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must  ourselves  undertake  to  bring  about 
some  arrangement  by  which  so  much  as  possible  of  a  just  obligation 
shall  be  paid.  It  is  far  better  that  this  country  should  put  through 
such  an  arrangement,  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  under- 
take it.  To  do  so  insures  the  defaulting  republic  from  having  to  pay 
debt  of  an  improper  character  under  duress,  while  it  also  insures  honest 
creditors  of  the  republic  from  being  passed  by  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
honest or  grasping  creditors.  Moreover,  for  the  United  States  to  take 
such  a  position  offers  the  only  possible  way  of  insuring  us  against  a 
clash  with  some  foreign  power.  The  position  is,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  is  of  benefit 
to  our  people ;  it  is  of  benefit  to  foreign  peoples ;  and  most  of  all  it  is 
really  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  must  ourselves  in  good  faith  try  to  help 
upward  toward  peace  and  order  those  of  our  sister  republics  which 
need  such  help.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the  ethical 
element  in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  we  are,  even 
though  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize  the  duty  of  bear 
ing  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  as  among  individuals,  but  also 
as  among  nations. 

Santo  Domingo,  in  her  turn,  has  now  made  an  appeal  to  us  to  help 
her,  and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom  but  every  generous  in- 
stinct within  us  bids  us  respond  to  the  appeal.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  whether  we  grant  the  aid  needed  by  Santo  Domingo  as 
an  incident  to  the  wise  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  be- 
cause we  regard  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  as  standing  wholly  by 
itself,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  on  general  principles  or  with 
any  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  important  point  is  to  give 
the  needed  aid,  and  the  case  is  certainly  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve 
to  be  judged  purely  on  its  own  merits.     The  conditions  in  Santo  Do- 
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mingo  have  for  a  number  of  years  grown  from  bad  to  worse  until  a 
year  ago  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Fortunately, 
just  at  this  time  a  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening  their  country  and  appealed 
to  the  friendship  of  the  only  great  and  powerful  neighbor  who  pos- 
sessed the  power,  and  as  they  hoped  also  the  will  to  help  them.  There 
was  imminent  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The  previous  rulers  of 
Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly  incurred  debts,  and  owing  to  her  in- 
ternal disorders  she  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide  means  of  paying 
the  debts.  The  patience  of  her  foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted, 
and  at  least  two  foreign  nations  were  on  the  point  of  intervention, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  intervening  by  the  unofficial  assurance 
of  this  Government  that  it  would  itself  strive  to  help  Santo  Domingo 
in  her  hour  of  need.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  nations,  only  the 
actual  opening  of  negotiations  to  this  end  by  our  Government  pre- 
vented the  seizure  of  territory  in  Santo  Domingo  by  a  European 
power.  Of  the  debts  incurred  some  were  just,  while  some  were  not 
of  a  character  which  really  renders  it  obligatory  on  or  proper  for 
Santo  Domingo  to  pay  them  in  full.  But  she  could  not  pay  any  of 
them  unless  some  stability  was  assured  her  Government  and  people. 

Accordingly,  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Government  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the  Dominican  people 
to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This  treaty  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  In  the  meantime  a  temporary  arrangement  has  been  made 
which  will  last  until  the  Senate  has  had  time  to  take  action  upon  the 
treaty.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Dominican  Government  has  ap- 
pointed Americans  to  all  the  important  positions  in  the  customs  service, 
and  they  are  seeing  to  the  honest  collection  of  the  revenues,  turning 
over  45  per  cent,  to  the  Government  for  running  expenses  and  putting 
the  other  55  per  cent,  into  a  safe  depository  for  equitable  division  in 
case  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  among  the  various  creditors,  whether 
European  or  American. 

The  Custom  Houses  offer  well-nigh  the  only  sources  of  revenue  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  different  revolutions  usually  have  as  their 
real  aim  the  obtaining  of  these  Custom  Houses.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Collector^  of  Customs  are  Americans,  that  they  are  performing 
their  duties  with  efficiency  and  honesty,  and  that  the  treaty  is  pending 
in  the  Senate  gives  a  certain  moral  power  to  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  which  it  has  not  had  before.  This  has  completely  discour- 
aged all  revolutionary  movement,  while  it  has  already  produced  such 
an  increase  in  the  revenues  that  the  Government  is  actually  getting 
more  from  the  45  per  cent,  that  the  American  Collectors  turn  over 
to  it  than  it  got  formerly  when  it  took  the  entire  revenue.  It  is  en- 
abling the   poor,   harassed   people   of   Santo   Domingo   once   more   to 
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turn  their  attention  to  industry  and  to  be  free  from  the  cure  of  in- 
terminable revolutionary  disturbance.  It  offers  to  all  bona-fide  cred- 
itors, American  and  European,  the  only  really  good  chance  to  obtain 
that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  while  it  in  return  gives  to  Santo 
Domingo  the  only  opportunity  of  defense  against  claims  which  it 
ought  not  to  pay,  for  now  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Senate  we  shall 
ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these  claims,  whether  American  or 
foreign,  and  see  that  none  that  are  improper  are  paid.  There  is,  of 
course,  opposition  to  the  treaty  from  dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and 
American,  and  from  the  professional  revolutionists  of  the  island  itself. 
We  have  already  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  creditors  who 
do  not  dare  expose  their  claims  to  honest  scrutiny  are  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island  and  opposition  to  the  treaty.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  exercised  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  arms  into 
the  island  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all  the  benefits  of 
peace  are  at  last  coming  to  Santo  Domingo,  danger  of  foreign  inter- 
vention has  been  suspended,  and  there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all 
creditors  will  get  justice,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  the  arrangement  is 
terminated  by  the  failure  of  the  treaty  chaos  will  follow;  and  if  chaos 
follows,  sooner  or  later  this  Government  may  be  involved  in  serious 
difficulties  with  foreign  Governments  over  the  island,  or  else  may  be 
forced  itself  to  intervene  in  the  island  in  some  unpleasant  fashion. 
Under  the  proposed  treaty  the  independence  of  the  island  is  scrupu- 
lously respected,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and  the  interference  of 
our  Government  is  minimized,  so  that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  customs,  and  therefore  to  secure  the  payment  of  just  debts 
and  to  secure  the  Dominican  Government  against  demands  for  unjust 
debts.  The  proposed  method  will  give  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
the  same  chance  to  move  onward  and  upward  which  we  have  already 
given  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  will  be  doubly  to  our  discredit  as  a 
Nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  chance;  for  it  will  be  of 
damage  to  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  of  incalculable  damage  to  Santo 
Domingo.  Every  consideration  of  wise  policy,  and,  above  all,  every 
consideration  of  large  generosity,  bids  us  meet  the  request  of  Santo 
Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to  meet  it. 

We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  our  foreign  policy  without  at 
the  same  time  treating  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  We  now  have  a 
very  small  army  indeed,  one  well-nigh  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  the  army  of  any  other  large  nation.  Of  course  the  army  we  do 
have  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  of  its  kind  and  for  its  size  as  is  pos- 
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sible.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  army  in  the  world  has  a  better  average 
of  enlisted  men  or  a  better  type  of  junior  officer;  but  the  army  should 
be  trained  to  act  effectively  in  a  mass.  Provision  should  be  made  by 
sufficient  appropriations  for  manceuvers  of  a  practical  kind,  so  that 
the  troops  may  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  actual 
service  conditions ;  every  march,  for  instance,  being  made  with  the 
soldier  loaded  exactly  as  he  would  be  in  active  campaign.  The  Gen- 
erals and  Colonels  would  thereby  have  opportunity  of  handling  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions,  and  the  commissary  and  medical  de- 
partments would  be  tested  in  the  field.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  exercise  at  least  of  a  brigade  and  by  preference  of  a  division  in 
marching  and  embarking  at  some  point  on  our  coast  and  disembarking 
at  some  other  point  and  continuing  its  march.  The  number  of  posts 
in  which  the  army  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  should  be  materially  di- 
minished and  the  posts  that  are  left  made  correspondingly  larger.  No 
local  interests  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  assembling 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  which  would  at  need  form  our  field 
armies  in  stations  of  such  size  as  will  permit  the  best  training  to  be 
given  to  the  personnel  of  all  grades,  including  the  high  officers  and 
staff  officers.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  have  not  company  or 
regimental  garrisons,  but  brigade  and  division  garrisons.  Promotion 
by  mere  seniority  can  never  result  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  corps  of 
officers  in  the  higher  ranks  unless  there  accompanies  it  a  vigorous 
weeding-out  process.  Such  a  weeding-out  process — that  is,  such  a 
process  of  selection — is  a  chief  feature  of  the  four  years'  course  of 
the  young  officer  at  West  Point.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  stop  immediately  upon  his  graduation.  While  at  West  Point 
he  is  dropped  unless  he  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
and  when  he  graduates  he  takes  rank  in  the  army  according  to  his 
rank  of  graduation.  The  results  are  good  at  West  Point;  and  there 
should  be  in  the  army  itself  something  that  will  achieve  the  same  end. 
After  a  certain  age  has  been  reached  the  averagf  officer  is  unfit  to 
do  good  work  below  a  certain  grade.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  promotion  of  exceptionally  meritorious  men  over  the  heads  of  their 
comrades  and  for  the  retirement  of  all  men  who  have  reached  a  given 
age  without  getting  beyond  a  given  rank;  this  age  of  retirement  of 
course  changing  from  rank  to  rank.  In  both  the  army  and  the  navy 
there  should  be  some  principle  of  selection,  that  is,  of  promotion  for 
merit,  and  there  should  be  a  resolute  effort  to  eliminate  the  aged 
officers  of  reputable  character  who  possess  no  special  efficiency. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  coast  artillery  force,  so  that  our 
coast  fortifications  can  be  in  some  degree  adequately  manned.  There 
is  special  need  for  an  increase  and  reorganization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  army.     In  both  the  army  and  navy  there  must  be 
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the  same  thorough  training  for  duty  in  the  staff  corps  as  in  the  fight- 
ing line.     Only  by  such  training  in  advance  can  we  be  sure  that  in 
actual  war  field  operations  and  those  at  sea  will  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully.    The   importance   of   this   was   shown   conclusively   in   the 
Spanish-American  and  the  Russo-Japanese  wars.     The  work  of  the 
medical   departments   in   the   Japanese   army   and   navy   is   especially 
worthy  of  study.     I  renew  my  recommendation  of  January  9,   1905, 
as  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  and  call  attention  to  the 
equal  importance  of  the  needs  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  navy.     In 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  navy  the  first  in  importance  is  the 
reorganization  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  on  the  lines  of  the  Gallinger 
bill,    (S.   3,984,   February   1,    1904),   and  the  reapportionment  of  the 
different  grades  of  the  medical  officers  to  meet  service  requirements. 
It  seems  advisable  also  that  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
should  have  similar  rank  and  pay  in  their  respective  grades,  so  that 
theiv  duties  can  be  carried  on  without  friction  when  they  are  brought 
together.     The  base  hospitals  of  the  navy  should  be  put  in  condition 
to  meet  modern  requirements  and  hospital  ships  be  provided.     Unless 
we  now  provide  with  ample  forethought  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
army  and  navy  appalling  suffering  of  a  preventable  kind  is  sure  to 
occur  if  ever  the  country  goes  to  war.     It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
successful  administration  in  time  of  war  of  a  department  which  lacks 
a  third  of  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  perform  the  medical 
service  in  time  of  peace.     We  need  men  who  are  not  merely  doctors; 
they  must  be  trained  in  the  administration  of  military  medical  service. 
Our  navy  must,  relatively  to  the  navies  of  other  nations,  always  be 
of  greater  size  than  our  army.     We  have  most  wisely  continued  for 
a  number  of  years  to  build  up  our  navy,  and  it  has  now  reached  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  efficiency.     This  standard  of  efficiency  must 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  increased.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  navy  should — at  least  in  the  immediate  future 
— be  increased  beyond  the  present  number  of  units.     What  is  now 
clearly  necessary  is  to  substitute  efficient  for  inefficient  units  as  the 
latter  become  worn  out  or  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  use- 
less.    Probably  the  result  would  be  attained  by  adding  a  single  battle- 
ship to  our  navy  each  year,  the  superseded  or  outworn  vessels  being 
laid  up  or  broken  up  as  they  are  thus  replaced.    The  four  single-turret 
monitors  built  immediately  after  the  close  of  the   Spanish  war,   for 
instance,  are  vessels  which  would  be  of  but  little  use  in  the  event  of 
war.    The  money  spent  upon  them  could  have  been  more  usefully  spent 
in  other  ways.    Thus  it  would  have  been  far  better  never  to  have  built 
a  single  one  of  these  monitors  and  to  have  put  the  money  into  an 
ample  supply  of  reserve  guns.     Most  of  the  smaller  cruisers  and  gun- 
boars,  though  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  so  far  as  they  are  needed 
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for  international  police  work,  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
navy  in  a  conflict  with  a  serious  foe.  There  is  urgent  need  of  pro- 
viding a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  officers,  and  especially  in  the 
number  of  enlisted  men. 

Recent  naval  history  has  emphasized  certain  lessons  which  ought 
not  to,  but  which  do,  need  emphasis.  Seagoing  torpedo  boats  or  de- 
stroyers are  indispensable,  not  only  for  making  night  attacks  by  sur- 
prise upon  an  enemy,  but  even  in  battle  for  finishing  already  crippled 
ships.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  submarine  boats  would  doubt- 
less be  of  use.  Fast  scouts  are  needed.  The  main  strength  of  the 
navy,  however,  lies,  and  can  only  lie,  in  the  great  battleships,  the 
heavily  armored,  heavily  gunned  vessels  which  decide  the  mastery  of 
the  seas.  Heavy-armed  cruisers  also  play  a  most  useful  part,  and  un- 
armed cruisers,  if  swift  enough,  are  very  useful  as  scouts.  Between 
antagonists  of  approximately  equal  prowess  the  comparative  perfection 
of  the  instruments  of  war  will  ordinarily  determine  the  fight.  But  it 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  man  behind  the  gun,  the  man  in  the  engine 
room,  and  the  man  in  the  conning  tower,  considered  not  only  indi- 
vidually, but  especially  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  work 
together,  are  even  more  important  than  the  weapons  with  which  they 
work.  The  most  formidable  battleship  is,  of  course,  helpless  against 
even  a  light  cruiser  if  the  men  aboard  it  are  unable  to  hit  anything  with 
their  guns,  and  thoroughly  well-handled  cruisers  may  count  seriously 
in  an  engagement  with  much  superior  vessels,  if  the  men  aboard  the 
latter  are  ineffective,  whether  from  lack  of  training  or  from  any  other 
cause.  Modern  warships  are  most  formidable  mechanisms  when  well 
handled,  but  they  are  utterly  useless  when  not  well  handled,  and  they 
cannot  be  handled  at  all  without  long  and  careful  training.  This 
training  can  under  no  circumstance  be  given  when  once  war  has  broken 
out.  No  fighting  ship  of  the  first  class  should  ever  be  laid  up  save  for 
necessary  repairs,  and  her  crew  should  be  kept  constantly  exercised 
on  the  high  seas,  so  that  she  may  stand  at  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion. To  put  a  new  and  untrained  crew  upon  the  most  powerful  bat- 
tleship and  send  it  out  to  meet  a  formidable  enemy  is  not  only  to 
invite,  but  to  insure,  disaster  and  disgrace.  To  improvise  crews  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  so  far  as  the  serious  fighting  craft  are  concerned, 
is  absolutely  hopeless.  If  the  officers  and  men  are  not  thoroughly 
skilled  in,  and  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  to,  their  duties,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  keep  the  ships  in  port  during  hostilities  than  to 
send  them  against  a  formidable  opponent,  for  the  result  could  only  be 
that  they  would  be  either  sunk  or  captured.  The  marksmanship  of  our 
navy  is  now  on  the  whole  in  a  gratifying  condition,  and  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  fleet  practice.  We  need  additional  seamen ; 
we  need  a  large  store  of  reserve  guns ;  we  need  sufficient  money  for 
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ample  target  practice,  ample  practice  of  every  kind  at  sea.  We  should 
substitute  for  comparatively  inefficient  types — the  old  third-class  bat- 
tleship Texas,  the  single-turreted  monitors  above  mentioned,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  monitors  and  some  of  the  old  cruisers — efficient,  modern 
seagoing  vessels.  Seagoing  torpedo-boat  destroyers  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  the  smaller  torpedo  boats.  During  the  present 
Congress  there  need  be  no  additions  to  the  aggregate  number  of  units 
of  the  navy.  Our  navy,  though  very  small  relatively  to  the  navies  of 
other  nations,  is  for  the  present  sufficient  in  point  of  numbers  for  our 
needs,  and  while  we  must  constantly  strive  to  make  its  efficiency  higher, 
there  need  be  no  additions  to  the  total  of  ships  now  built  and  building, 
save  in  the  way  of  substitution  as  above  outlined.  I  recommend  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  legislation  therein  advocated. 

During  the  past  year  evidence  has  accumulated  to  confirm  the  ex- 
pressions contained  in  my  last  two  annual  messages  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  revising  by  appropriate  legislation  our  system  of  naturalizing 
aliens.  I  appointed  last  March  a  commission  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  naturalization  laws,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  avoid  the  notorious  abuses  resulting  from  the  improvident  of 
unlawful  granting  of  citizenship.  This  commission,  composed  of  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  discharged  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it,  and  has  submitted  a  report,  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration,  and,  I  hope,  for  its  favor 
able  action. 

The  distinguishing  recommendations  of  the  commission  are: 
First — A  Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  to  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  naturalization  laws  and  to  receive  returns  of  naturalizations 
pending  and  accomplished. 

Second — Uniformity  of  naturalization  certificates,  fees  to  be  charged, 

and  procedure. 

Third — More  exacting  qualifications  for  citizenship. 

Fourth—The  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  be  abolished 
and  no  alien  to  be  naturalized  until  at  least  ninety  days  after  the  filing 
of  his  petition. 

Fifth — Jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to  be  confined  to  United 
States  district  courts  and  to  such  State  courts  as  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited ;  in  cities 
of  over  100,000  inhabitants  the  United  States  district  courts  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  naturalization  of  the  alien  residents  of 
such  cities. 
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In  my  last  message  I  asked  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
urgent  need  of  action  to  make  our  criminal  law  more  effective;  and 
I  most  earnestly  request  that  you  pay  heed  to  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  this  subject.  Centuries  ago  it  was  especially  needful 
to  throw  every  safeguard  round  the  accused.  The  danger  then  was 
lest  he  should  be  wronged  by  the  State.  The  danger  is  now  exactly 
the  reverse.  Our  laws  and  customs  tell  immensely  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  and  against  the  interests  of  the  public  he  has  wronged.  Some 
antiquated  and  outworn  rules  which  once  safeguarded  the  threatened 
rights  of  private  citizens,  now  merely  work  harm  to  the  general  body 
politic.  The  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  stands  in  urgent  need 
of  revision.  The  criminal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
should  run  throughout  the  entire  territorial  extent  of  our  country.  The 
delays  of  the  criminal  law,  no  less  than  of  the  civil,  now  amount  to 
a  very  great  evil. 

There  seems  to  be  no  statute  of  the  United  States  which  provides  for 
the  punishment  of  a  United  States  Attorney  or  other  officer  of  the 
Government  who  corruptly  agrees  to  wrongfully  do  or  wrongfully 
refrain  from  doing  any  act  when  the  consideration  for  such  cor- 
rupt agreement  is  other  than  one  possessing  money  value.  This 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  appropriate  legislation.  Legislation  should 
also  be  enacted  to  cover  explicitly,  unequivocally,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion breach  of  trust  in  the  shape  of  prematurely  divulging  official 
secrets  by  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
a  suitable  penalty  therefor.  Such  officer  or  employe  owes  the  duty 
to  the  United  States  to  guard  carefully  and  not  to  divulge  or  in  any 
manner  use,  prematurely,  information  which  is  accessible  to  the  officer 
or  employe  by  reason  of  his  official  position.  Most  breaches  of  public 
trust  are  already  covered  by  the  law,  and  this  one  should  be.  It  is 
impossible,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  used,  to  prevent  the  occasional 
appointment  to  the  public  service  of  a  man  who  when  tempted  proves 
unfaithful;  but  every  means  should  be  provided  to  detect  and  every 
effort  made  to  punish  the  wrongdoer.  So  far  as  in  my  power 

each  and  every  such  wrongdoer  shall  be  relentlessly  hunted  down;  in 
no  instance  in  the  past  has  he  been  spared ;  in  no  instance  in  the  future 
shall  he  be  spared.  His  crime  is  a  crime  against  every  honest  man  in 
the  Nation,  for  it  is  a  crime  against  the  whole  body  politic.  Yet  in 
dwelling  on  such  misdeeds  it  is  unjust  not  to  add  that  they  are  alto- 
gether exceptional,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment render  upright  and  faithful  service  to  the  people.  There  are 
exceptions,  notably  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  service,  but  at  no  time 
in  the  Nation's  history  has  the  public  service  of  the  Nation  taken  as 
a  whole  stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  now,  alike  as  regards  honesty  and 
as  regards  efficiency. 
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Once  again  I  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  land 
laws.  Recent  developments  have  given  new  urgency  to  the  need  for 
such  changes  as  will  fit  these  laws  to  actual  present  conditions.  The 
honest  disposal  and  right  use  of  the  remaining  public  lands  is  of  funda- 
mental importance.  The  iniquitous  methods  by  which  the  monopoliz- 
ing of  the  public  lands  is  being  brought  about  under  the  present  laws 
are  becoming  more  generally  known,  but  the  existing  laws  do  not  fur- 
nish effective  remedies.  The  recommendations  of  the  Public  Lands 
Commission  upon  this  subject  are  wise  and  should  be  given  effect. 

The  creation  of  small  irrigated  farms  under  the  Reclamation  act  is 
a  powerful  offset  to  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws  to  foster  or 
permit  monopoly  of  the  land.  Under  that  act  the  construction  of  great 
irrigation  works  has  been  proceeding  rapidly  and  successfully,  the 
lands  reclaimed  are  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  prospect  that  the  policy 
of  National  irrigation  will  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it  is 
bright.    The  act  should  be  extended  to  include  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Reclamation  act  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
tends  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on  the  land,  and 
to  create  communities  of  freeholders,  in  part  by  settlement  on  public 
lands,  in  part  by  forcing  the  subdivision  of  large  private  holdings  be- 
fore they  can  get  water  from  Government  irrigation  works.  The  law 
requires  that  no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership 
shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner. 
This  provision  has  excited  active  and  powerful  hostility,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  law  itself  depends  on  the  wise  and  firm  enforcement  of  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  substitute  tenants  for  freeholders  on  the  public 
domain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  public  lands  can  not  be  irrigated. 
They  are  at  present  and  will  probably  always  be  of  greater  value  for 
grazing  than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  grazing 
homestead  of  640  acres  in  Nebraska  and  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  it  to  other  States.  It  is  argued  that  a  family  can  not  be  supported 
on  160  acres  of  arid  grazing  land.  This  is  obviously  true,  but  neither 
can  a  family  be  supported  on  640  acres  of  much  of  the  land  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  grazing  homestead.  To  establish  uni- 
versally any  such  arbitrary  limit  would  be  unwise  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  probably  result  on  the  one  hand  in  enlarging  the  holdings 
of  some  of  the  great  land  owners,  and  on  the  other  in  needless  suffer- 
ing and  failure  on  the  part  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
bona  fide  settlers  who  give  faith  to  the  implied  assurance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  such  an  area  is  sufficient.  The  best  use  of  the  public 
grazing  lands  requires  the  careful  examination  and  classification  of 
these  lands  in  order  to  give  each  settler  land  enough  to  support  his 
family  and  no  more.     While  this  work  is  being  done,  and  until  the 
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lands  are  settled,  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  open 
range,  under  reasonable  regulations  suited  to  local  needs,  following 
the  general  policy  already  in  successful  operation  on  the  forest  re- 
serves. It  is  probable  that  the  present  grazing  value  of  the  open  public 
range  is  scarcely  more  than  half  what  it  once  was  or  what  it  might 
easily  be  again  under  careful  regulation. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Administration  appears  to  enjoy  the  un- 
broken support  of  the  people.  The  great  users  of  timber  are  them- 
selves forwarding  the  movement  for  forest  preservation.  All  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  forest  preserves  in  the  West  has  disappeared. 
Since  the  consolidation  of  all  Government  forest  work  in  the  National 
Forest  Service  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  notable  gain  in  the  useful- 
ness of  the  forest  reserves  to  the  people  and  in  public  appreciation  of 
their  value.  The  National  parks  within  or  adjacent  to  forest  re- 
serves should  be  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Forest  Service  also. 

The  National  Government  already  does  something  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  great  system  of  levees 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi;  in  my  judgment  it  should 
do  much  more. 

To  the  spread  of  our  trade  in  peace  and  the  defense  of  our  flag  in 
war  a  great  and  prosperous  merchant  marine  is  indispensable.  We 
should  have  ships  of  our  own  and  seamen  of  our  own  to  convey  our 
goods  to  neutral  markets,  and  in  case  of  need  to  re-inforce  our  battle 
line.  It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret  and  uneasiness  to  us  that 
the  lines  of  communication  with  our  sister  republics  of  South  America 
should  be  chiefly  under  foreign  control.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  should  have  to  send  their 
goods  and  letters  to  South  America  via  Europe  if  they  wish  security 
and  dispatch.  Even  on  the  Pacific,  where  our  ships  have  held  their 
own  better  than  on  the  Atlantic,  our  merchant  flag  is  now  threatened 
through  the  liberal  aid  bestowed  by  other  Governments  on  their  own 
steam  lines.  I  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  report  with  which 
the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  has  followed  its  long  and  careful 
inquiry. 

I  again  heartily  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  tercen- 
tennial celebration  at  Jamestown,  Va.  Appreciating  the  desirability  of 
this  commemoration,  the  Congress  passed  an  act,  March  3,  1905,  au- 
thorizing in  the  year  1907,  on  and  near  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  an  international  naval,  marine,  and  military 
celebration  in  honor  of  this  event.  By  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
this  act,  I  have  made  proclamation  of  said  celebration,  and  have  issued, 
in  conformity  with  its  instructions,  invitations  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  participate,  by  sending  their  naval  vessels  and  such  mili- 
tary  organizations   as   may  be   practicable.      This   celebration   would 
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fail  of  its  full  purpose  unless  it  were  enduring  in  its  results  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  event  to  be  celebrated,  the  event 
from  which  our  Nation  dates  its  birth.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  cele- 
bration, already  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Legislatures  of  sixteen  States  since  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
will  receive  such  additional  aid  at  your  hands  as  will  make  it  worthy  of 
the  great  event  it  is  intended  to  celebrate,  and  thereby  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  provision  for  the  exhibition 
of  its  own  resources,  and  likewise  enable  our  people  who  have  under- 
taken the  work  of  such  a  celebration  to  provide  suitable  and  proper 
entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  historic  events  of  our  country 
for  all  who  may  visit  the  exposition  and  to  whom  we  have  tendered 
our  hospitality. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unmixed  satisfaction  once  more  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau ;  for  the  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  have  a  greater  claim  upon  us  than  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens.    To  them,  first  of  all  among  our  people,  honor  is  due. 

Seven  years  ago  my  lamented  predecessor,  President  McKinley, 
stated  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Nation  to  care  for  the  graves 
of  the  Confederate  dead.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take  action 
toward  this  end.  The  first  need  is  to  take  charge  of  the  graves  of 
the  Confederate  dead  who  died  in  Northern  prisons. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  of  vital  interest  to  this  country.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  there  came  to  the  United  States 
1,026,000  alien  immigrants.  In  other  words,  in  the  single  year  that 
has  just  elapsed  there  came  to  this  country  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  came  here  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  of  our 
Colonial  life  which  intervened  between  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  that  while  much 
of  this  enormous  immigration  is  undoubtedly  healthy  and  natural,  a 
considerable  proportion  is  undesirable  from  one  reason  or  another; 
moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  it,  probably  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, including  most  of  the  undesirable  class,  does  not  come  here 
of  its  own  initiative,  but  because  of  the  activity  of  the  agents  of  the 
great  transportation  companies.  These  agents  are  distributed  through- 
out Europe,  and  by  the  offer  of  all  kinds  of  inducements  they  wheedle 
and  cajole  many  immigrants,  often  against  their  best  interest,  to  come 
here.  The  most  serious  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  proper  regulation  of  the  immigration  to  these  shores  arises 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  save  to  increase  the  returns  on 
their  capital  by  carrying  masses  of  immigrants  hither  in  the  steerage 
quarters  of  their  ships. 
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As  I  said  in  my  last  message  to  the  Congress,  we  cannot  have  too 
much  immigration  of  the  right  sort  and  we  should  have  none  whatever 
of  the  wrong  sort.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  even  the  right  kind 
of  immigration  should  be  properly  distributed  in  this  country.  We  need 
more  of  such  immigration  for  the  South ;  and  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the  number 
of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  in  any  one  year  to  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities,  while  leaving  unlimited  the  number  allowed  to  come 
to  the  South;  always  provided,  however,  that  a  stricter  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  only  immigrants  of  the  right  kind  come  to  our  country  any- 
where. In  actual  practice  it  has  proved  so  difficult  to  enforce  the  im- 
migration laws  where  long  stretches  of  frontier  marked  by  an  imag- 
inary line  alone  intervene  between  us  and  our  neighbors  that  I  recom- 
mend that  no  immigrants  be  allowed  to  come  in  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  save  natives  of  the  two  countries  themselves.  As  much  as 
possible  should  be  done  to  distribute  the  immigrants  upon  the  land 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  congested  tenement-house  districts  of 
the  great  cities.  But  distribution  is  a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  The 
prime  need  is  to  keep  out  all  immigrants  who  will  not  make  good 
American  citizens.  The  laws  now  existing  for  the  exclusion  of  unde- 
sirable immigrants  should  be  strengthened.  Adequate  means  should 
be  adopted,  enforced  by  sufficient  penalties,  to  compel  steamship  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  passenger  business  to  observe  in  good  faith  the 
law  which  forbids  them  to  encourage  or  solicit  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  sharp  limitation  imposed 
upon  all  vessels  coming  to  our  ports  as  to  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which  each  vessel  can  carry.  This  ratio  should 
be  high  enough  to  insure  the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  class  of  aliens 
as  possible.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  surer  punishment  of 
those  who  induce  aliens  to  come  to  this  country  under  promise  or 
assurance  of  employment.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  inflict  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  penalty  on  any  employer  violating  this  law  to  deter  him 
from  taking  the  risk.  It  seems  to  me  wise  that  there  should  be  an 
international  conference  held  to  deal  with  this  question  of  immigra- 
tion, which  has  more  than  a  merely  National  significance ;  such  a  con- 
ference could,  among  other  things,  enter  at  length  into  the  methods 
for  securing  a  thorough  inspection  of  would-be  immigrants  at  the 
ports  from  which  they  desire  to  embark  before  permitting  them  t<& 
embark. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  unwise  to  depart  from  the  old 
American  tradition  and  to  discriminate  for  or  against  any  man  who 
desires  to  come  here  and  become  a  citizen,  save  on  the  ground  of  that 
man's  fitness  for  citizenship.  It  is  our  right  and  duty  to  consider  his 
moral  and  social  quality.     His  standard  of  living  should  be  such  that 
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he  will  not,  by  pressure  of  competition,  lower  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  own  wage- workers ;  for  it  must  ever  be  a  prime  object  of  our 
legislation  to  keep  high  their  standard  of  living.  If  the  man  who  seeks 
to  come  here  is  from  the  moral  and  social  standpoint  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  bid  fair  to  add  value  to  the  community  he  should  be 
heartily  welcomed.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  heed  to  whether  he  is 
of  one  creed  or  another,  of  one  nation,  or  another.  We  cannot  afford 
to  consider  whether  he  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile ; 
whether  he  is  Englishman  or  Irishman,  Frenchman  or  German,  Jap- 
anese, Italian,  Scandinavian,  Slav,  or  Magyar.  What  we  should  de- 
sire to  find  out  is  the  individual  quality  of  the  individual  man.  In 
my  judgment,  with  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  through 
our  own  agents  a  far  more  rigid  inspection  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  immigrants  come.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  have  fewer 
immigrants,  but  all  of  the  right  kind,  than  a  great  number  of  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  are  necessarily  of  the  wrong  kind.  As  far  as 
possible  we  wish  to  limit  the  immigration  to  this  country  to  persons 
who  propose  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  and  we  can  well  afford 
to  insist  upon  adequate  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  those  who  are 
thus  proposed  for  future  citizenship.  There  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  stringency  of  the  laws  to  keep  out  insane,  idiotic,  epileptic,  and 
pauper  immigrants.  But  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  Not  merely  the 
Anarchist,  but  every  man  of  Anarchistic  tendencies,  all  violent  and 
disorderly  people,  all  people  of  bad  character,  the  incompetent,  the 
lazy,  the  vicious,  the  physically  unfit,  defective,  or  degenerate  should 
be  kept  out.  The  stocks  out  of  which  American  citizenship  is  to  be 
built  should  be  strong  and  healthy,  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  char- 
acter. If  it  be  objected  that  the  Government  agents  would  not  al- 
ways select  well,  the  answer  is  that  they  would  certaintly  select  better 
than  do  the  agents  and  brokers  of  foreign  steamship  companies,  the 
people  who  now  do  whatever  selection  is  done. 

The  questions  arising  in  connection  with  Chinese  immigration  stand 
by  themselves.  The  conditions  in  China  are  such  that  the  entire 
Chinese  coolie  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  Chinese  laborers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  legitimately  come  under  the  head  of  undesirable  immigrants 
to  this  country,  because  of  their  numbers,  the  low  wages  for  which 
they  work,  and  their  low  standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  it  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  to  keep  them  out,  but  the  Chinese  authorities  do 
not  desire  that  they  should  be  admitted.  At  present  their  entrance 
is  prohibited  by  laws  amply  adequate  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
These  laws  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  be,  thoroughly  enforced. 
The  violations  of  them  are  so  few  in  number  as  to  be  infinitesimal 
and  can  be  entirely  disregarded.  There  is  no  serious  proposal  to  alter 
the  immigration  law  as  regards  the  Chinese  laborer,  skilled  or  un- 
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skilled,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  feeling  or  affecting  to  feel 
the  slightest  alarm  on  the  subject. 

But  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  excluding  Chinese  labor- 
ers, Chinese  coolies,  grave  injustice  and  wrong  have  been  done  by 
this  Nation  to  the  people  of  China,  and  therefore  ultimately  to  this 
Nation  itself.  Chinese  students,  business  and  professional  men  of  all 
kinds — not  only  merchants,  but  bankers,  doctors,  manufacturers,  pro- 
fessors, travelers,  and  the  like — should  be  encouraged  to  come  here, 
and  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing  that  we  treat  students,  busi- 
ness men,  travelers,  and  the  like  of  other  nations.  Our  laws  and 
treaties  should  be  framed,  not  so  as  to  put  these  people  in  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  but  to  state  that  we  will  admit  all  Chinese,  except 
Chinese  of  the  coolie  class,  Chinese  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  danger  that  any  such  provision  would  result 
in  any  relaxation  of  the  law  about  laborers.  These  will,  under  all 
conditions,  be  kept  out  absolutely.  But  it  will  be  more  easy  to  see 
that  both  justice  and  courtesy  are  shown,  as  they  ought  to  be  shown, 
to  other  Chinese,  if  the  law  or  treaty  is  framed  as  above  suggested. 
Examinations  should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  departure  from 
China.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  provided  a  more  adequate 
Consular  Service  in  China  than  we  now  have.  The  appropriations 
both  for  the  offices  of  the  Consuls  and  for  the  office  forces  in  the  con- 
sulates should  be  increased. 

As  a  people  we  have  talked  much  of  the  open  door  in  China,  and 
we  expect,  and  quite  rightly  intend  to  insist  upon,  justice  being  shown 
us  by  the  Chinese.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  equity  unless 
we  do  equity.  We  cannot  ask  the  Chinese  to  do  to  us  what  we  are 
unwilling  to  do  to  them.  They  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  exclude 
our  laboring  men  if  our  laboring  men  threatened  to  come  into  their 
country  in  such  numbers  as  to  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese 
population;  and  as,  mutatis  mutandis,  these  were  the  conditions  with 
which  Chinese  immigration  actually  brought  this  people  face  to  face, 
we  had  and  have  a  perfect  right,  which  the  Chinese  Government .  in 
no  way  contests,  to  act  as  we  have  acted  in  the  matter  of  restricting 
coolie  immigration.  That  this  right  exists  for  each  country  was  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  in  the  last  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
But  we  must  treat  the  Chinese  student,  traveler,  and  business  man  in 
a  spirit  of  the  broadest  justice  and  courtesy  if  we  expect  similar  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  our  own  people  of  similar  rank  who  go  to 
China.  Much  trouble  has  come  during  the  past  Summer  from  the 
organized  boycott  against  American  goods  which  has  been  started  in 
China.  The  main  factor  in  producing  this  boycott  has  been  the  re- 
sentment felt  by  the  students  and  business  people  of  China,  by  all 
the  Chinese  leaders,  asrainst  the  harshness  of  our  law  toward  educated 
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Chinamen  of  the  professional  and  business  classes. 

This  Government  has  the  friendliest  feeling  for  China  and  desires 
China's  well-being.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  Japan  to  stand  for  the  integrity  of  China.  Such  an  attitude 
tends  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  civil  service  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  twenty-two 
years.  Every  President  and  a  vast  majority  of  heads  of  departments 
who  have  been  in  office  during  that  period  have  favored  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system.  The  more  thoroughly  its  principles  have 
been  understood,  the  greater  has  been  the  favor  with  which  the  law 
has  been  regarded  by  administration  officers.  Any  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  great  executive  departments  of  the  Government  without  this 
law  would  inevitably  result  in  chaos.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  their  compensation  is  inadequate  con- 
sidering the  service  they  perform. 

The  statement  that  the  examinations  are  not  practical  in  character 
is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  practice  of  the  Commission.  The 
departments  are  invariably  consulted  as  to  the  requirements  desired 
and  as  to  the  character  of  questions  that  shall  be  asked.  Ceneral  in- 
vitations are  frequently  sent  out  to  all  heads  of  departments  asking 
whether  any  changes  in  the  scope  or  character  of  examinations  are 
required.  In  other  words,  the  departments  prescribe  the  requirements 
and  qualifications  desired,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  co-op- 
erates with  them  in  securing  persons  with  these  qualifications  and  in- 
suring open  and  impartial  competition.  In  a  large  number  of  exami- 
nations (as,  for  example,  those  for  trades  positions),  there  are  no 
educational  requirements  whatever,  and  a  person  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  may  pass  with  a  high  average.  Vacancies  in  the  service 
are  filled  with  reasonable  expedition,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  reaches  every  part  of  the  country,  is  the  best  agency 
that  has  yet  been  devised  for  finding  people  with  the  most  suitable 
qualifications  for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled.  Written  competitive 
examinations  do  not  make  an  ideal  method  for  filling  positions,  but 
they  do  represent  an  immeasurable  advance  upon  the  "spoils"  method, 
under  which  outside  politicians  really  make  the  appointments  nominally 
made  by  the  executive  officers,  the  appointees  being  chosen  by  the 
politicians  in  question,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  the  needs  of  the  service  or  of  the  public. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  the  tenure  of 
office  in  the  Government  service  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
enjoyed  by  employes  of  large  business  corporations.  Heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  members  of  the  Commission  have  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  rule  requiring  a  filing  of  charges  and  three 
days'  notice  before  an  employe  could  be  separated  from  the  service 
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for  inefficiency  has  served  no  good  purpose  whatever,  because  that  is 
not  a  matter  upon  which  a  hearing  of  the  employe  found  to  be  in- 
efficient can  be  of  any  value,  and  in  practice  the  rule  providing  for  such 
notice  and  hearing  has  merely  resulted  in  keeping  in  a  certain  number 
of  incompetents,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureau  chiefs  to  go  through  the  required  procedure.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  rule  is  wholly  ineffective  to  save  any  man,  if  a 
superior  for  improper  reasons  wishes  to  remove  him,  and  is  mis- 
chievous because  it  sometimes  serves  to  keep  in  the  service  incompetent 
men  not  guilty  of  specific  wrongdoing.  Having  these  facts  in  view 
the  rule  has  been  amended  by  providing  that  where  the  inefficiency  or 
incapacity  comes  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment the  removal  may  be  made  without  notice,  the  reasons  there- 
for being  filed  and  made  a  record  of  the  department.  The  absolute 
right  of  the  removal  rests  where  it  always  has  rested,  with  the  head  of 
a  department ;  any  limitation  of  this  absolute  right  results  in  grave  in- 
jury to  the  public  service.  The  change  is  merely  one  of  procedure; 
it  was  much  needed,  and  it  is  producing  good  results. 

The  civil  service  law  is  being  energetically  and  impartially  enforced, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  complaints  of  violations  of  either 
the  law  or  rules  are  discovered  to  be  unfounded.  In  this  respect  this 
law  compares  very  favorably  with  any  other  Federal  statute.  The 
question  of  politics  in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  merely  ministerial  work  has  been  practically  eliminated  in 
almost  the  entire  field  of  Government  employment  covered  by  the 
civil  service  law.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in  providing  the  com- 
mission with  its  own  force  instead  of  requiring  it  to  rely  on  detailed 
clerks  has  been  justified  by  the  increased  work  done  at  a  smaller 
cost  to  the  Government.  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  th£ 
commission. 

Our  copyright  laws  urgently  need  revision.  They  are  imperfect 
in  definition,  confused  and  inconsistent  in  expression;  they  omit  pro- 
vision for  many  articles  which,  under  modern  reproductive  processes 
are  entitled  to  protection ;  they  impose  hardships  upon  the  copyright 
proprietor  which  are  not  essential  to  the  fair  protection  of  the  public; 
they  are  difficult  for  the  courts  to  interpret  and  impossible  for  the 
Copyright  Office  to  administer  with  satisfaction  to  the  public.  At- 
tempts to  improve  them  by  amendment  have  been  frequent,  no  less 
than  twelve  acts  for  the  purpose  having  been  passed  since  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  To  perfect  them  by  further  amendment  seems  im- 
practicable. A  complete  revision  of  them  is  essential.  Such  a  revision, 
to  meet  modern  conditions,  has  been  found  necessary  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  bills  embodying  it 
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are  pending  in  England  and  the  Australian  colonies.  It  has  been 
urged  here,  and  proposals  for  a  commission  to  undertake  it  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  pressed  upon  the  Congress.  The  inconveniences 
of  the  present  conditions  being  so  great,  an  attempt  to  frame  appro- 
priate legislation  has  been  made  by  the  Copyright  Office,  which  has 
called  conferences  of  the  various  interests  especially  and  practically 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  copyright  laws.  It  has  secured 
from  them  suggestions  as  to  the  changes  necessary ;  it  has  added  from 
its  own  experience  and  investigations,  and  it  has  drafted  a  bill 
which  embodies  such  of  these  changes  and  additions  as,  after  full  dis- 
cussion and  expert  criticism,  appeared  to  be  sound  and  safe.  In  form 
this  bill  would  replace  the  existing  insufficient  and  inconsistent  laws 
by  one  general  copyright  statute.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  the  coming  session.    It  deserves  prompt  consideration. 

I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce 
in  misbranded  and  adulterated  foods,  drinks,  and  drugs.  Such  law 
would  protect  legitimate  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  would  tend 
to  secure  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  consuming  public.  Traffic  in 
food-stuffs  which  have  been  debased  or  adulterated  so  as  to  injure 
health  or  to  deceive  purchasers  should  be  forbidden. 

The  law  forbidding  the  emission  of  dense  black  or  gray  smoke  in 
the  city  of  Washington  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts.  Something 
has  been  accomplished  under  it,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
would  preserve  the  capital  city  from  defacement  by  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Repeated  prosecutions  under  the  law  have  not  had  the  desired  effect. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  made  more  stringent  by  increasing  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  fine;  by  providing  for  imprisonment  in  cases 
of  repeated  violation,  and  by  affording  the  remedy  of  injunction 
against  the  continuation  of  the  operation  of  plants  which  are  per- 
sistent offenders.  I  recommend,  also,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  detect  violations  of  the  act. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  generous  act  of  the  State  of  California 
in  conferring  upon  the  United  States  Government  the  ownership  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  accepting  the  gift,  and  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  the  including  thereof  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for  the 
care  and  policing  of  the  park.  California  has  acted  most  wisely,  as 
well  as  with  great  magnanimity,  in  the  matter.  There  are  certain 
mighty  natural  features  of  our  land  which  should  be  preserved  in 
perpetuity  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  should  be  made  into  a  Na- 
tional park.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  copy  as  regards  Niagara  what  the  State  of  California  has  done 
as   regards   the   Yosemite.      Nothing   should   be  allowed   to   interfere 
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with  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty. 
If  the  State  cannot  see  to  this,  then  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that 
she  should  be  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  the  National  Government, 
which  should  in  such  case  (if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  Government)  assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving unharmed  Niagara  Falls;  just  as  it  should  gladly  assume  a 
similar  burden  and  responsibility  for  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and 
as  it  has  already  assumed  them  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Adequate  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  proper 
care  and  supervision  of  all  these  National  parks.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  should  be  extended  to  the  south  and 
east,  to  take  in  such  portions  of  the  abutting  forest  reservations  as 
will  enable  the  Government  to  protect  the  elk  on  their  Winter  range. 

The  most  characteristic  animal  of  the  Western  plains  was  the  great, 
shaggy-maned  wild  ox,  the  bison,  commonly  known  as  buffalo.  Small 
fragments  of  herds  exist  in  a  domesticated  state  here  and  there,  a  few 
of  them  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  a  herd  as  that  on  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence.  Either 
on  some  reservation  or  on  some  forest  reserve  like  the  Wichita  reserve 
and  game  refuge  provision  should  be  made  for  the  preservation  of 
such  a  herd.  I  believe  that  the  scheme  would  be  of  economic  advan- 
tage, for  the  robe  of  the  buffalo  is  of  high  market  value,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  robe  of  the  crossbred  animals. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  desirability  of  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Life  Saving  Service  pensions  such  as  are  given  to  firemen 
and  policemen  in  all  our  great  cities.  The  men  in  the  Life  Saving 
Service  continually  and  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way  do  deeds  such 
as  make  Americans  proud  of  their  country.  They  have  no  political  in- 
fluence, and  they  live  in  such  remote  places  that  the  really  heroic 
services  they  continually  render  receive  the  scantiest  recognition  from 
the  public.  It  is  unjust  for  a  great  nation  like  this  to  permit  these 
men  to  become  totally  disabled  or  to  meet  death  in  the  performance 
of  their  hazardous  duty  and  yet  to  give  them  no  sort  of  reward.  If 
one  of  them  serves  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  such  a  position  he  should 
surely  be  entitled  to  retire  on  half  pay,  as  a  fireman  or  policeman  does, 
and  if  he  becomes  totally  incapacitated  through  accident  or  sickness, 
or  loses  his  health  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  or  his  family 
should  receive  a  pension  just  as  any  soldier  should.  I  call  your  at- 
tention with  especial  earnestness  to  this  matter  because  it  appeals  not 
only  to  our  judgment  but  to  our  sympathy ;  for  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  I  ask  it  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  render  incalculable 
service  of  a  particularly  dangerous  kind,  and  have  no  one  to  speak 
for  them. 

During  the  year  just  past,  the  phase  of  the  Indian  question  which 
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has  been  most  sharply  brought  to  public  attention  is  the  larger  legal 
significance  of  the  Indian's  induction  into  citizenship.  This  has  made 
itself  manifest  not  only  in  a  great  access  of  litigation  in  which  the 
citizen  Indian  figures  as  a  party  defendant  and  in  a  more  widespread 
disposition  to  levy  local  taxation  upon  his  personalty,  but  in  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  struck  away  the  main 
prop  on  which  has  hitherto  rested  the  Government's  benevolent  effort 
to  protect  him  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  court  holds, 
in  effect,  that  when  an  Indian  becomes,  by  virtue  of  an  allotment  of 
land  to  him,  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  his  land  is  situated,  he 
passes  from  under  Federal  control  in  such  matters  as  this,  and  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  to  him  of  intoxicants 
become  substantially  inoperative.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
States  and  municipalities  of  the  West  which  have  most  at  stake  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  are  taking  up  this  subject  and  are  trying  to 
supply,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  abdication  of  its  trusteeship  forced 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless,  I  would  urgently  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  question  whether  some  amend- 
ment of  the  internal  revenue  laws  might  not  be  of  aid  in  prosecuting 
those  malefactors,  known  in  the  Indian  country  as  "bootleggers,"  who 
are  engaged  at  once  in  defrauding  the  United  States  Treasury  of  taxes 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  debauching  the  Indians  by  carrying 
liquors  illicitly  into  territory  still  completely  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Among  the  crying  present  needs  of  the  Indians  are  more  day  schools 
situated  in  the  midst  of  their  settlements,  more  effective  instruction 
in  the  industries  pursued  on  their  own  farms,  and  a  more  liberal  ex- 
tension of  the  field-matron  service,  which  means  the  education  of  the 
Indian  women  in  the  arts  of  home  making.  Until  the  mothers  are 
well  started  in  the  right  direction  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  much 
from  the  children  who  are  soon  to  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  citizenship.  Moreover  the  excuse  continually  advanced  by 
male  adult  Indians  for  refusing  offers  of  remunerative  employment 
at  a  distance  from  their  homes  is  that  they  dare  not  leave  their  families 
too  long  out  of  their  sight.  One  effectual  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  empk>y  the  minds  and  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
Indian  women — the  end  to  which  the  work  of  the  field  matron  is  espe- 
cially directed.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  make  its  appropriations 
for  Indian  day  schools  and  field  matrons  as  generous  as  may  consist 
with  the  other  pressing  demands  upon  its  providence. 

During  the  last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  series  of  disasters  which,  since  American  occupa- 
tion, have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  below 
what  was  produced  in  Spanish  times.     The  war,  the  rinderpest,  the 
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locusts,  the  drought,  and  the  cholera  have  been  united  as  causes  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  prosperity  much  needed  in  the  islands.  The 
most  serious  is  the  destruction  by  the  rinderpest  of  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  the  draught  cattle,  because  it  will  take  several  years  of 
breeding  to  restore  the  necessary  number  of  these  indispensable  aids 
to  agriculture.  The  commission  attempted  to  supply  by  purchase  from 
adjoining  countries  the  needed  cattle,  but  the  experiments  made  were 
unsuccessful.  Most  of  the  cattle  imported  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  change  of  climate  and  the  rigors  of  the  voyage  and  died  from  other 
diseases  than  rinderpest. 

The  income  of  the  Philippine  Government  has  necessarily  been  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  business  and  agricultural  depression  in  the 
islands,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  exercise  great  economy 
to  cut  down  its  expenses,  to  reduce  salaries,  and  in  every  way  to  avoid 
a  deficit.  It  has  adopted  an  internal  revenue  law,  imposing  taxes  on 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  distilled  liquors,  and  abolishing  the  old  Spanish 
industrial  taxes.  The  law  has  not  operated  as  smoothly  as  was  hoped, 
and  although  its  principle  is  undoubtedly  correct,  it  may  need  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  people  to  its  provisions.  The 
income  derived  from  it  has  partly  made  up  for  the  reduction  in  customs 
revenue. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Filipinos  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Americans.  The  Government  in  every  one  of  its  departments  has 
been  rendered  more  efficient  by  elimination  of  undesirable  material 
and  the  promotion  of  deserving  public  servants. 

Improvements  of  harbors,  roads,  and  bridges  continue,  although 
the  cutting  down  of  the  revenue  forbids  the  expenditure  of  any  great 
amount  from  current  income  for  these  purposes.  Steps  are  being 
taken,  by  advertisement  for  competitive  bids,  to  secure  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  1,000  miles  of  railway  by  private  corporations 
under  the  recent  enabling  legislation  of  the  Congress.  The  transfer 
of  the  friar  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  made  some  two 
years  ago,  has  been  completely  effected,  and  the  purchase  money  paid. 
Provision  has  just  been  made  by  statute  for  the  speedy  settlement  in 
a  special  proceeding  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  controversies  over  the 
possession  and  title  of  church  buildings  and  rectories  arising  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  schismatics  claiming  under  ancient 
municipalities.  Negotiations  and  hearings  for  the  settlement  of  the 
amount  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  rent  and  occupation 
of  churches  and  rectories  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  are  in 
progress,  and  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Tranquillity  has  existed  during  the  past  year  throughout  the  Arch- 
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ipelago,  except  in  the  Province  of  Cavite,  the  Province  of  Batangas, 
and  the  Province  of  Samar,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jolo  among  the 
Moros.  The  Jolo  disturbance  was  put  an  end  to  by  several  sharp  and 
short  engagements,  and  now  peace  prevails  in  the  Moro  Province. 
Cavite,  the  mother  of  ladrones  in  the  Spanish  times,  is  so  permeated 
with  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  people  for  ladronism  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Batangas  was  only  disturbed  by 
reason  of  the  fugitive  ladrones  from  Cavite,  Samar  was  thrown  into 
disturbance  by  the  uneducated  and  partly  savage  peoples  living  in  the 
mountains,  who,  having  been  given  by  the  municipal  code  more  power 
than  they  were  able  to  exercise  discreetly,  elected  municipal  officers 
who  abused  their  trusts,  compelled  the  people  raising  hemp  to  sell  it 
at  a  much  less  price  than  it  was  worth,  and  by  their  abuses  drove  their 
people  into  resistance  to  constituted  authority.  Cavite  and  Samar  are 
instances  of  reposing  too  much  confidence  in  the  self-governing  power 
of  a  people.  The  disturbances  have  all  now  been  suppressed,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  with  these  lessons  local  governments  can  be  formed 
which  will  secure  quiet  and  peace  to  the  deserving  inhabitants.  The 
incident  is  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  if  there  has  been  any  error 
as  regards  giving  self-government  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  giving  it  too  quickly,  not  too  slowly.  A  year  from 
next  April  the  first  legislative  assembly  for  the  islands  will  be  Jaeld 
On  the  sanity  and  self-restraint  of  this  body  much  wftl  depend  so  far 
as  the  future  self-government  of  the  islands  is  concerned. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situation  has  been  the 
very  great  interest  taken  by  the  common  people  in  education  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  public 
schools.  The  increase  was  from  300,000  to  half  a  million  pupils.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  70  per  cent.  The  only  limit  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  seems  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  government  to  furnish 
teachers  and  school  houses. 

The  agricultural  conditions  of  the  islands  enforce  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  argument  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  the  products 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  entering  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  tariff  now  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill  upon  the 
products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  entirely  removed,  except  the 
tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  that  that  tariff  be  reduced  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  present  rates  under  the  Dingley  act;  that  after  July  I, 
1909,  the  tariff  upon  tobacco  and  sugar  produced  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  be  entirely  removed,  and  that  free  trade  between  the  islands 
and  the  United  States  in  the  products  of  each  country  then  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

A  statute  in  force,  enacted  April  15,  1904,  suspends  the  operation 
of  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  trade  between 
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the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  until  July  I,  1906.  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  this  suspension  be  postponed  until  July  I, 
1909.  I  think  it  of  doubtful  utility  to  apply  the  coastwise  laws  to  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  no  good  whatever 
to  American  bottoms,  and  will  only  interfere  and  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  but  if  the  coast- 
wise law  must  be  thus  applied,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  effect 
until  free  trade  is  enjoyed  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  their  respective  products. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  free  trade  between  the  islands  and  the 
United  States  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  pro- 
duction of  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  primitive  are  the  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  slow  is  capital  in  going  to  the 
islands,  so  many  difficulties  surround  a  large  agricultural  enterprise 
in  the  islands,  that  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before  the  products  of 
those  islands  will  have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  labor  is  also  a  formidable  one  with 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  producers  in  the  islands.  The  best  friends  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  the  people  themselves  are  utterly  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie  labor.  Hence  the  only  solution  is 
the  training  of  Filipino  labor,  and  this  will  take  a  long  time.  The 
enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  making 
provision  for  free  trade  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States, 
however,  will  be  of  great  importance  from  a  political  and  sentimental 
standpoint;  and,  while  its  actual  benefit  has  doubtless  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  people  of  the  islands,  they  will  accept  this  measure 
of  justice  as  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
anxious  to  aid  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  every  way,  and 
especially  in  the  agricultural  development  of  their  archipelago.  It 
will  aid  the  Filipinos  without  injuring  interests  in  America. 

In  my  judgment  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  fortification 
of  Hawaii.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  Pacific  to  fortify 
in  order  to  conserve  the  interests  of  this  country.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  need.  Hawaii  is  too  heavily  taxed. 
Laws  should  be  enacted  setting  aside  for  a  period  of,  say,  twenty 
years  75  per  cent,  of  the  internal  revenue  and  customs  receipts  from 
Hawaii  as  a  special  fund  to  be  expended  in  the  islands  for  educational 
and  public  buildings,  and  for  harbor  improvements  and  military  and 
naval  defenses.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  aim  must 
be  to  develop  the  territory  of  Hawaii  on  traditional  American  lines. 
That  territory  has  serious  commercial  and  industrial  problems  to 
reckon  with ;  but  no  measure  of  relief  can  be  considered  which  looks 
to  legislation   admitting  Chinese  and   restricting  them  by  statute  to 
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field  labor  and  domestic  service.  The  status  of  servility  can  never 
again  be  tolerated  on  American  soil.  We  cannot  concede  that  the 
proper  solution  of  its  problems  is  special  legislation  admitting  to 
Hawaii  a  class  of  laborers  denied  admission  to  the  other  States  and 
Territories.  There  are  obstacles,  and  great  obstacles,  in  the  way  of 
building  up  a  representative  American  community  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  American  character  to  give  up  in  the  face 
of  difficulty.  Many  an  American  Commonwealth  has  been  built  up 
against  odds  equal  to  those  that  now  confront  Hawaii. 

No  merely  half-hearted  effort  to  meet  its  problems  as  other  American 
communities  have  met  theirs  can  be  accepted  as  final.  Hawaii  shall 
never  become  a  territory  in  which  a  governing  class  of  rich  planters 
exists  by  means  of  coolie  labor.  Even  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Territory  is  thereby  rendered  slower,  the  growth  must  only  take  place 
by  the  admission  of  immigrants  fit  in  the  end  to  assume  the  duties 
and  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship.  Our  aim  must  be  to  de- 
velop the  Territory  on  the  same  basis  of  stable  citizenship  as  exists 
on  this  continent. 

I  earnestly  advocate  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  will  explicitly 
confer  American  citizenship  on  all  citizens  of  Porto  Rico.  There  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  excuse  for  failure  to  do  this.  The  harbor  of 
San  Juan  should  be  dredged  and  improved.  The  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  met  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  not  from  the  Porto  Rican  treasury.  The  elections  in  Porto  Rico 
should  take  place  every  four  years,  and  the  Legislature  should  meet 
in  session  every  two  years.  The  present  form  of  government  in 
Porto  Rico,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or  upper  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, has  proved  satisfactory  and  has  inspired  confidence  in  property 
owners  and  investors.  1  do  not  deem  it  advisable  at  the  present  time 
to  change  this  form  in  any  material  feature.  The  problems  and  needs 
of  the  island  are  industrial  and  commercial  rather  than  political. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  one  question  which 
affects  our  insular  possessions  generally ;  namely,  the  need  of  an  in- 
creased liberality  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  franchise  question  in 
these  islands.  In  the  proper  desire  to  prevent  the  islands  being  ex- 
ploited by  speculators  and  to  have  them  develop  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  people  an  error  has  been  made  in  refusing  to  grant  suffi- 
ciently liberal  terms  to  induce  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico.  Elsewhere  in  this  message  I  have 
spoken  strongly  against  the  jealousy  of  mere  wealth,  and  especially 
of  corporate  wealth  as  such.  But  it  is  particularly  regrettable  to  allow 
any  such  jealousy  to  be  developed  when  we  are  dealing  either  with 
our  insular  or  with  foreign  affairs.     The  big  corporation  has  achieved 
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its  present  position  in  the  business  world  simply  because  it  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  in  business  competition.  In  foreign  affairs  we 
cannot  afford  to  put  our  people  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  competi- 
tors by  in  any  way  discriminating  against  the  efficiency  of  our  business 
organizations.  In  the  same  way  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  insular 
possessions  to  lag  behind  in  industrial  development  from  any  twisted 
jealousy  of  business  success.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  the  business  interests  of  the  islands  will  only  be  developed  if  it 
becomes  the  financial  interest  of  somebody  to  develop  them.  Yet  this 
development  is  one  of  the  things  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  interest  of  the  islands  themselves.  We  have  been  paying  all  pos- 
sible heed  to  the  political  and  educational  interests  of  the  islands,  but, 
important  though  these  objects  are,  it  is  not  less  important  that  we 
should  favor  their  industrial  development.  The  Government  can  in 
certain  ways  help  this  directly,  as  by  building  good  roads ;  but  the 
fundamental  and  vital  help  must  be  given  through  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  islands,  and  a  most  efficient  means  to  this  end 
is  to  encourage  big  American  corporations  to  start  industries  in  them, 
and  this  means  to  make  it  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so.  To  limit 
the  ownership  of  mining  claims,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines, 
is  absurd.  In  both  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  the  limit  of  holdings 
of  land  should  be  largely  raised. 

I  earnestly  ask  that  Alaska  be  given  an  elective  delegate.  Some 
person  should  be  chosen  who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  needs 
of  the  Territory.  The  Government  should  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  the  Yukon  River,  in  American 
territory.  In  my  last  two  messages  I  advocated  certain  additional 
action  on  behalf  of  Alaska.  I  shall  not  now  repeat  those  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  shall  lay  all  my  stress  upon  the  one  recommendation  of 
giving  to  Alaska  some  one  authorized  to  speak  for  it.  I  should  prefer 
that  the  delegate  was  made  elective,  but  if  this  is  not  deemed  wise,  then 
make  him  appointive.  At  any  rate,  give  Alaska  some  person  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  speak  with  authority  on  her  behalf  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  natural  resources  of  Alaska  are  great.  Some  of  the  chief 
needs  of  the  peculiarly  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  typically  American 
white  population  of  Alaska  were  set  forth  in  my  last  message.  I  also 
earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Alaskan  Indians.  All 
Indians  who  are  competent  should  receive  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  gross  and  indefensible  wrong  to  deny 
to  such  hard-working,  decent-living  Indians  as  the  Metlakahtlas  the 
right  to  obtain  licenses  as  captains,  pilots,  and  engineers;  the  right 
to  enter  mining  claims,  and  to  profit  by  the  homestead  law.  These  par- 
ticular Indians  are  civilized  and  are  competent  and  entitled  to  be  put 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  white  men  round  about  them. 
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I  recommend  that  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  be  admitted  as 
one  State  and  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  be  admitted  as  one  State. 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  us  to  treat  territorial  subdivisions,  which 
are  matters  of  convenience  only,  as  binding  us  on  the  question  of 
admission  to  Statehood.  Nothing  has  taken  up  more  time  in  the 
Congress  during  the  past  few  years  than  the  question  as  to  the  State- 
hood to  be  granted  to  the  four  Territories  above  mentioned,  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  developed  in  the  discussions 
of  the  question,  I  recommend  that  they  be  immediately  admitted  as 
two  States.  There  is  no  justification  for  further  delay;  and  the  ad- 
visability of  making  the  four  Territories  into  two  States  has  been 
clearly  established. 

In  some  of  the  Territories  the  legislative  assemblies  issue  licenses 
for  gambling.  The  Congress  should  by  law  forbid  this  practice,  the 
harmful  results  of  which  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
under  which  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible, 
went  into  effect  with  its  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  23,  1904.  The  canal  properties  of  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany were  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  April  23,  1904,  on 
payment  of  $40,000,000  to  that  company.  On  April  1,  1905,  the  Com- 
mission was  reorganized,  and  it  now  consists  of  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
Chairman ;  Charles  E.  Magoon,  Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  Rear  Admiral 
Mordecai  T.  Endicott,  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains,  and  Cal.  Oswald 
H.  Ernst.  John  F.  Stevens  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  on  July  1 
last.  Active  work  in  canal  construction,  mainly  preparatory,  has  been 
in  progress  for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  During  that  period  two 
points  about  the  canal  have  ceased  to  be  open  to  debate:  First,  the 
question  of  route;  the  canal  will  be  built  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Second,  the  question  of  feasibility;  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  on 
this  route  that  American  engineering  skill  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
come without  serious  difficulty,  or  that  will  prevent  the  completion 
of  the  canal  within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  is 
virtually  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  engineers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  for  the  Government. 

The  point  which  remains  unsettled  is  the  question  of  type,  whether 
the  canal  shall  be  one  of  several  locks  above  sea  level,  or  at  sea  level 
with  a  single  tide  lock.  On  this  point  I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress at  an  early  day  the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  American 
and  European  Engineers,  that  at  my  invitation  have  been  considering 
the  subject,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  thereon,  and 
such  comments  thereon  or  recommendations  in  reference  thereto  as  may 
seem  necessary. 

The  American  people  is  pledged  to  the  speediest  possible  construe- 
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tion  of  a  canal  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  commerce 
of  the  world  will  make  upon  it,  and  I  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  Gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  during  the  past 
four  months.  The  greater  part  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work 
has  been  done.  Actual  work  of  excavation  could  be  begun  only  on  a 
limited  scale  till  the  Canal  Zone  was  made  a  healthful  place  to  live  in 
and  to  work  in.  The  Isthmus  had  to  be  sanitated  first.  This  task 
has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  that  yellow  fever  has  been  vir- 
tually extirpated  from  the  Isthmus  and  general  health  conditions  vastly 
improved.  The  same  methods  which  converted  the  island  of  Cuba 
from  a  pest  hole,  which  menaced  the  health  of  the  world,  into  a  health- 
ful place  of  abode,  have  been  applied  on  the  Isthmus  with  satisfactory 
results.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  plans  for  water 
supply,  paving,  and  sewerage  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  large 
labor  camps  have  been  fully  carried  out,  the  Isthmus  will  be,  for  the 
tropics,  an  unusually  healthy  place  of  abode.  The  work  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced now  that  the  health  of  all  those  employed  in  canal  work  is  as 
well  guarded  as  it  is  on  similar  work  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  sanitating  the  Isthmus,  satisfactory  quarters  are  being 
provided  for  employes  and  an  adequate  system  of  supplying  them  with 
wholesome  food  at  reasonable  prices  has  been  created.  Hospitals  have 
been  established  and  equipped  that  are  without  their  superiors  of 
their  kind  anywhere.  The  country  has  thus  been  made  fit  to  work 
in,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
who  are  to  do  the  work.  During  the  past  year  a  large  portion  of  the 
plant  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  has  been  ordered.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  by  the  middle  of  the  approaching  year  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  this  plant  will  have  been  installed  to  enable  us  to 
resume  the  work  of  excavation  on  a  large  scale. 

What  is  needed  now  and  without  delay  is  an  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  current  and  accruing  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  first  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  out  of  the  $135,000,000 
authorized  by  the  Spooner  act,  was  made  three  years  ago.  It  is 
nearly  exhausted.  There  is  barely  enough  of  it  remaining  to  carry  the 
commission  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Unless  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
propriate before  that  time  all  work  must  cease.  To  arrest  progress 
for  any  length  of  time  now,  when  matters  are  advancing  so  satis- 
factorily, would  be  deplorable.  There  will  be  no  money  with  which 
to  meet  pay  roll  obligations  and  none  with  which  to  meet  bills  coming 
due  for  materials  and  supplies ;  and  there  will  be  demoralization  of 
the  forces,  here  and  on  the  Isthmus,  now  working  so  harmoniously 
and  effectively,  if  there  is  delay  in  granting  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion.   Estimates  of  the  amount  necessary  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
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panying  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  commission. 

I  recommend  more  adequate  provision  than  has  been  made  hereto- 
'fore  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State.  Within  a  few  years 
there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  that  department,  both  in  Washington  and 
abroad.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  great  increase  of  our  foreign 
trade,  the  increase  of  wealth  among  our  people,  which  enables  them 
to  travel  more  generally  than  heretofore,  the  increase  of  American 
capital  which  is  seeking  investment  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
growth  of  our  power  and  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  facilities  for  doing  the 
work  afforded  to  the  department  having  charge  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  is  there  a  sufficient  working  force  to 
do  the  business  properly.  In  many  respects  the  system  which  was 
adequate  to  the  work  of  twenty-five  years  or  even  ten  years  ago,  is 
inadequate  now,  and  should  be  changed.  Our  Consular  force  should 
be  classified,  and  appointments  should  be  made  to  the  several  classes, 
with  authority  to  the  Executive  to  assign  the  members  of  each  class 
to  duty  at  such  posts  as  the  interests  of  the  service  require,  instead 
of  the  appointments  being  made  as  at  present  to  specified  posts.  There 
should  be  an  adequate  inspection  service,  so  that  the  department  may 
be  able  to  inform  itself  how  the  business  of  each  Consulate  is  being 
done,  instead  of  depending  upon  casual  private  information  or  rumor. 
The  fee  system  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  a  due  equivalent 
made  in  salary  to  the  officers  who  now  eke  out  their  subsistence  by 
means  of  fees.  Sufficient  provision  should  be  made  for  a  clerical  force 
in  every  Consulate,  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  instead  of  the 
insufficient  provision  now  made,  which  compels  the  employment  of 
great  numbers  of  citizens  of  foreign  countries  whose  services  can  be 
obtained  for  less  money.  At  a  large  part  of  our  Consulates  the  office 
quarters  and  the  clerical  force  are  inadequate  to  the  performance  of 
the  onerous  duties  imposed  by  the  recent  provisions  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  as  well  as  by  our  increasing  trade.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  lack  of  suitable  quarters  for  our  embassies,  legations,  and 
Consulates  detracts  from  the  respect  in  which  our  officers  ought  to 
be  held,  and  seriously  impairs  their  weight  and  influence. 

Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  expense  of  keeping  our 
diplomatic  officers  more  fully  informed  of  what  is  being  done  from 
day  to  day  in  the  progress  of  our  diplomatic  affairs  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  lack  of  such  information,  caused  by  insufficient  appropria- 
tions available  for  cable  tolls  and  for  clerical  and  messenger  service, 
frequently  puts  our  officers  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  detracts  from 
their  usefulness.     The  salary  list  should  be  readjusted.     It  does  not 
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now  correspond  either  to  the  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered 
and  the  degrees  of  ability  and  experience  required  in  the  different  posi- 
tions, or  to  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  many  cases  the 
salaries  are  quite  inadequate. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,  Dec.  3,  1906 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

As  a  nation  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  literally  unprecedented 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  only  reckless  speculation  and  disre- 
gard of  legitimate  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  business  world 
can  materially  mar  this  prosperity. 

No  Congress  in  our  time  has  done  more  good  work  of  importance 
than  the  present  Congress.  There  were  several  matters  left  unfinished 
at  your  last  session,  however,  which  I  most  earnestly  hope  you  will 
complete  before  your  adjournment. 

I  again  recommend  a  law  prohibiting  all  corporations  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  party.  Such  a  bill  has  already 
past  one  House  of  Congress.  Let  individuals  contribute  as  they 
desire ;  but  let  us  prohibit  in  effective  fashion  all  corporations  from 
making  contributions  for  any  political  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Another  bill  which  has  just  past  one  House  of  the  Congress  and 
which  it  is  urgently  necessary  should  be  enacted  into  law  is  that  con- 
ferring upon  the  Government  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  on 
questions  of  law.  This  right  exists  in  many  of  the  States ;  it  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  the  Congress.  It  is  of  course 
not  proposed  that  in  any  case  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  merits 
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should  be  set  aside.  Recently  in  one  district  where  the  Government 
had  indicted  certain  persons  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  rebates, 
the  court  sustained  the  defendant's  demurrer;  while  in  another  juris- 
diction an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  obtain  rebates  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  court,  convictions  obtained  under  it,  and  two  defendants 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  two  cases  referred  to  may  not  be  in 
real  conflict  with  each  other,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  even 
be  an  apparent  conflict.  At  present  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
Government  can  cause  such  a  conflict,  when  it  occurs,  to  be  solved  by 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court;  and  the  wheels  of  justice  are  blocked 
without  any  real  decision  of  the  question.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question.  A  failure  to  pass  it  will  result  in 
seriously  hampering  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  obtain  justice, 
especially  against  wealthy  individuals  or  corporations  who  do  wrong; 
and  may  also  prevent  the  Government  from  obtaining  justice  for  wage- 
workers  who  are  not  themselves  able  effectively  to  contest  a  case  where 
the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  has  been  against  them.  I  have 
specifically  in  view  a  recent  decision  by  a  district  judge  leaving  rail- 
way employees  without  remedy  for  violation  of  a  certain  so-called  labor 
statute.  It  seems  an  absurdity  to  permit  a  single  district  judge,  against 
what  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  immense  majority  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  bench,  to  declare  a  law  solemnly  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  be 
"unconstitutional,"  and  then  to  deny  to  the  Government  the  right  to 
have  the  Supreme  Court  definitely  decide  the  question. 

It  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  real  efficiency  of  the  law  often  depends 
not  upon  the  passage  of  acts  as  to  which  there  is  great  public  excite- 
ment, but  upon  the  passage  of  acts  of  this  nature  as  to  which  there  is 
not  much  public  excitement,  because  there  is  little  public  understand- 
ing of  their  importance,  while  the  interested  parties  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  desirability  of  defeating  them.  The  importance  of  enacting  into 
law  the  particular  bill  in  question  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  now  definitely  begun  a  policy  of  resorting  to  the 
criminal  law  in  those  trust  and  interstate  commerce  cases  where  such  a 
course  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  At  first,  as  was  proper, 
every  effort  was  made  to  enforce  these  laws  by  civil  proceedings;  but 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  finally  deciding,  in  certain  cases,  to  undertake  criminal  proceedings 
was  justifiable ;  and  tho  there  have  been  some  conspicuous  failures  in 
these  cases,  we  have  had  many  successes,  which  have  undoubtedly  had 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  evil-doers,  whether  the  penalty  inflicted  was 
in  the  shape  of  fine  or  imprisonment — and  penalties  of  both  kinds  have 
already  been  inflicted  by  the  courts.  Of  course,  where  the  judge  can 
see  his  way  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  punishment  on   other   offenders   is   increased;   but   sufficiently 
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heavy  fines  accomplish  much.  Judge  Holt,  of  the  New  York  district 
court,  in  a  recent  decision  admirably  stated  the  need  for  treating  with 
just  severity  offenders  of  this  kind.  His  opinion  runs  in  part  as 
follows : 

'The  Government's  evidence  to  establish  the  defendant's  guilt  was 
clear,  conclusive,  and  undisputed.  The  case  was  a  flagrant  one.  The 
transactions  which  took  place  under  this  illegal  contract  were  very 
large ;  the  amounts  of  rebates  returned  were  considerable ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  rebate  itself  was  large,  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  tariff  charge  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  this  city  to  Detroit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  that 
if  this  business  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  on  that  basis — 
that  is,  if  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  particular  shipper  was 
made  with  an  18  instead  of  a  23  cent  rate  and  the  tariff  rate  was  maintain- 
ed as  against  their  competitors — the  result  might  be  and  not  improbably 
would  be  that  their  competitors  would  be  driven  out  of  business.  This 
crime  is  one  which  in  its  nature  is  deliberate  and  premeditated.  I  think 
over  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  the  date  of  Palmer's  letter  requesting 
the  reduced  rate  and  the  answer  of  the  railroad  company  deciding  to 
grant  it,  and  then  for  months  afterwards  this  business  was  carried  on 
and  these  claims  for  rebates  submitted  month  after  month  and  checks 
in  payment  of  them  drawn  month  after  month.  Such  a  violation  of 
the  law,  in  my  opinion,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  very  much  more 
heinous  act  than  the  ordinary  common,  vulgar  crimes  which  come 
before  criminal  courts  constantly  for  punishment  and  which  arise  from 
sudden  passion  or  temptation.  This  crime  in  this  case  was  committed 
by  men  of  education  and  of  large  business  experience,  whose  standing 
in  the  community  was  such  that  they  might  have  been  expected  to  set 
an  example  of  obedience  to  law,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone 
in  this  country  the  security  of  their  property  depends.  It  was  com- 
mitted on  behalf  of  a  great  railroad  corporation,  which,  like  other  rail- 
road corporations,  has  received  gratuitously  from  the  State  large  and 
valuable  privileges  for  the  public's  convenience  and  its  own,  which 
performs  quasi  public  functions  and  which  is  charged  with  the  highest 
obligation  in  the  transaction  of  its  business  to  treat  the  citizens  of  this 
country  alike,  and  not  to  carry  on  its  business  with  unjust  discrimina- 
tions between  different  citizens  or  different  classes  of  citizens.  This  crime 
in  its  nature  is  one  usually  done  with  secrecy,  and  proof  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  interstate  commerce  act  was  past  in  1887, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since  that  time  complaints  of  the 
granting  of  rebates  by  railroads  have  been  common,  urgent,  and  insist- 
ent, and  altho  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  past  legislation  endeavor- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  upon 
which  to  bring  prosecution  in  these  cases  is  so  great  that  this  is  the 
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first  case  that  has  ever  been  brought  in  this  court,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, this  case  and  one  recently  brought  in  Philadelphia  are  the  only 
cases  that  have  ever  been  brought  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 
In  fact,  but  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  brought  in  this 
country,  East  or  West  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  in  a  case  in  which  the  proof  is  so  clear  and  the  facts 
are  so  flagrant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  fix  a  penalty  which  shall  in 
some  degree  be  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  As 
between  the  two  defendants,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  penalty  should 
be  imposed  on  the  corporation.  The  traffic  manager  in  this  case,  pre- 
sumably, acted  without  any  advantage  to  himself  and  without  any 
interest  in  the  transaction,  either  by  the  direct  authority  or  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  understood  to  be  the  policy  or  the  wishes  of  his 
employer. 

"The  sentence  of  this  court  in  this  case  is,  that  the  defendant 
Pomeroy,  for  each  of  the  six  offenses  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 
victed, be  fined  the  sum  of  $1,000,  making  six  fines,  amounting  in  all 
to  the  sum  of  $6,000 ;  and  the  defendant,  The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  for  each  of  the  six  crimes  of  which 
it  has  been  convicted,  be  fined  the  sum  of  $18,000,  making  six  fines 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $108,000,  and  judgment  to 
that  effect  will  be  entered  in  this  case." 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  criminal  law,  resulting  in  large 
part  from  the  habit  of  setting  aside  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts 
on.  technicalities  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
where  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  failure  of 
substantial  justice.  It  would  be  well  to  enact  a  law  providing  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that : 

No  judgment  shall  be  set  aside  or  new  trial  granted  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  of  the  jury  or  the 
improper  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  for  error  as  to  any 
matter  of  pleading  or  procedure  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  which  the  application  is  made,  after  an  examination  of  the  entire 
cause,  it  shall  affirmatively  appear  that  the  error  complained  of  has 
resulted  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

In  my  last  message  I  suggested  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  attention  having  been  sharply 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  demand  that  the  right  of  applying  injunc- 
tions in  labor  cases  should  be  wholly  abolished.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  a  law  abolishing  altogether  the  use  of  injunctions  in  such  cases 
would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts ;  in  which  case  of  course  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  ineffective.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  alto- 
gether to  prohibit  the  use  of  injunctions.    It  is  criminal  to  permit  sym- 
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pathy  for  criminals  to  weaken  our  hands  in  upholding  the  law ;  and  if 
men  seek  to  destroy  life  or  property  by  mob  violence  there  should  be 
no  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
most  summary  and  effective  way  possible.  But  so  far  as  possible  the 
abuse  of  the  power  should  be  provided  against  by  some  such  law  as  I 
advocated  last  year. 

In  this  matter  of  injunctions  there  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
judiciary  a  necessary  power  which  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  grave  abuse.  It  is  a  power  that  should  be  exercised  with 
extreme  care  and  should  be  subject  to  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  all  men, 
and  condemnation  should  be  meted  out  as  much  to  the  judge  who  fails 
to  use  it  boldly  when  necessary  as  to  the  judge  who  uses  it  wantonly 
or  oppressively.  Of  course  a  judge  strong  enough  to  be  fit  for  his 
office  will  enjoin  any  resort  to  violence  or  intimidation,  especially  by 
conspiracy,  no  matter  what  his  opinion  may  be  of  the  rights  of  the 
original  quarrel.  There  must  be  no  hesitation  in  dealing  with  disorder. 
But  there  must  likewise  be  no  such  abuse  of  the  injunctive  power  as 
is  implied  in  forbidding  laboring  men  to  strive  for  their  own  better- 
ment in  peaceful  and  lawful  ways ;  nor  must  the  injunction  be  used 
merely  to  aid  some  big  corporation  in  carrying  out  schemes  for  its  own 
aggrandizement.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion in  a  labor  case,  if  granted  without  adequate  proof  (even  when 
authority  can  be  found  to  support  the  conclusions  of  law  on  which  it  is 
founded),  may  often  settle  the  dispute  between  the  parties;  and  there- 
fore if  improperly  granted  may  do  irreparable  wrong.  Yet  there  are 
many  judges  who  assume  a  matter-of-course  granting  of  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  be  the  ordinary  and  proper  judicial  disposition  of  such 
cases ;  and  there  have  undoubtedly  been  flagrant  wrongs  committed  by 
judges  in  connection  with  labor  disputes  even  within  the  last  few  years, 
altho  I  think  much  less  often  than  in  former  years.  Such  judges  by  their 
unwise  action  immensely  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  striv- 
ing entirely  to  do  away  with  the  power  of  injunction ;  and  therefore 
such  careless  use  of  the  injunctive  process  tends  to  threaten  its  very 
existence,  for  if  the  American  people  ever  become  convinced  that  this 
process  is  habitually  abused,  whether  in  matters  affecting  labor  or  in 
matters  affecting  corporations,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  abolition. 

It  may  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  judge  at  any  given  moment  to  dis- 
regard, not  merely  the  wishes  of  individuals  of  great  political  or  finan- 
cial power,  but  the  overwhelming  tide  of  public  sentiment;  and  the 
judge  who  does  thus  disregard  public  sentiment  when  it  is  wrong,  who 
brushes  aside  the  plea  of  any  special  interest  when  the  pleading  is  not 
founded  on  righteousness,  performs  the  highest  service  to  the  country. 
Such  a  judge  is  deserving  of  all  honor;  and  all  honor  can  not  be  paid 
to  this  wise  and  fearless  judge  if  we  permit  the  growth  of  an  absurd 
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convention  which  would  forbid  any  criticism  of  the  judge  of  another 
type,  who  shows  himself  timid  in  the  presence  of  arrogant  disorder,  or 
who  on  insufficient  grounds  grants  an  injunction  that  does  grave  injus- 
tice, or  who  in  his  capacity  as  a  construer,  and  therefore  in  part  a 
maker,  of  the  law,  in  flagrant  fashion  thwarts  the  cause  of  decent 
government.  The  judge  has  a  power  over  which  no  review  can  be 
exercised ;  he  himself  sits  in  review  upon  the  acts  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government ;  save  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary cases  he  is  amenable  only  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  is 
unwise  to  maintain  that  public  opinion  in  reference  to  a  man  with  such 
power  shall  neither  be  exprest  nor  led. 

The  best  judges  have  ever  been  foremost  to  disclaim  any  immunity 
from  criticism.  This  has  been  true  since  the  days  of  the  great  English 
Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  who  said:  "Let  all  people  be  at  liberty  to 
know  what  I  found  my  judgment  upon;  that,  so  when  I  have  given  it 
in  any  cause,  others  may  be  at  liberty  to  judge  of  me."  The  proprieties 
of  the  case  were  set  forth  with  singular  clearness  and  good  temper  by 
Judge  W.  H.  Taft,  when  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  eleven  years 
ago,  in  1895: 

"The  opportunity  freely  and  publicly  to  criticize  judicial  action  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  the  body  politic  than  the  immunity  of  courts 
and  judges  from  unjust  aspersions  and  attack.     Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  judges  careful  in  their  decisions  and  anxiously  solicitous  to  do 
exact  justice  than  the  consciousness  that  every  act  of  theirs  is  to  be 
subjected   to   the   intelligent   scrutiny   and   candid   criticism   of   their 
fellow-men.     Such  criticism  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is   fair, 
dispassionate,    discriminating,   and   based   on   a   knowledge   of   sound 
legal  principles.     The  comments  made  by  learned  text  writers  and  by 
the  acute  editors  of  the  various  law  reviews  upon  judicial  decisions  are 
therefore  highly  useful.     Such  critics  constitute  more  or  less  impartial 
tribunals  of  professional  opinion  before  which  each  judgment  is  made 
to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  and  thus  exert  a  strong  influence  to  secure 
uniformity  of  decision.     But  non-professional  criticism  also  is  by  no 
means  without  its  uses,  even  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  judicial  fairness  and  motives  of  the  occupants  of  the 
bench ;  for  if  the  law  is  but  the  essence  of  common  sense,  the  protest 
of  many  average  men  may  evidence  a  defect  in  a  judicial  conclusion, 
tho  based  on  the  nicest  legal  reasoning  and  profoundest  learning.    The 
two  important  elements  of  moral  character  in  a  judge  are  an  earnest 
desire  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  and  courage  to  enforce  it.    In  so  far  as 
fear  of  public  comment  does  not  affect  the  courage  of  a  judge,  but  only 
spurs  him  on  to  search  his  conscience  and  to  reach  the  result  which 
approves  itself  to  his  inmost  heart  such  comment  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose.    There  are  tew  men,  whether  they  are  judges  for  life  or  for  a 
shorter  term,  who  do  not  prefer  to  earn  and  hold  the  respect  of  all, 
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and  who  can  not  be  reached  and  made  to  pause  and  deliberate  by  hostile 
public  criticism.  In  the  case  of  judges  having  a  life  tenure,  indeed, 
their  very  independence  makes  the  right  freely  to  comment  on  their 
decisions  of  greater  importance,  because  it  is  the  only  practical  and 
available  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people  to  keep  such  judges 
alive  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  they  serve. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  destroying  the  proper  influence 
of  judicial  decisions  by  creating  unfounded  prejudices  against  the 
courts  justifies  and  requires  that  unjust  attacks  shall  be  met  and  an- 
swered. Courts  must  ultimately  rest  their  defense  upon  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  opinions  they  deliver  as  the  ground  for  their  conclu- 
sions and  must  trust  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  all  the 
people  as  their  best  vindication." 

There  is  one  consideration  which  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  good  people  who  carry  a  sound  proposition  to  an  excess  in  object- 
ing to  any  criticism  of  a  judge's  decision.  The  instinct  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  is  sound  in  this  matter.  They  will  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  any  public  servant  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.  If 
the  best  citizens,  those  most  competent  to  express  their  judgment  in 
such  matters,  and  above  all  those  belonging  to  the  great  and  honorable 
profession  of  the  bar,  so  profoundly  influential  in  American  life,  take 
the  position  that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  a  judge  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, their  view  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  In  such  event  the  people  will  turn  to,  and  tend  to  accept  as 
justifiable,  the  intemperate  and  improper  criticism  uttered  by  unworthy 
agitators.  Surely  it  is  a  misfortune  to  leave  to  such  critics  a  function, 
right,  in  itself,  which  they  are  certain  to  abuse.  Just  and  temperate 
criticism,  when  necessary,  is  a  safeguard  against  the  acceptance  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  of  that  intemperate  antagonism  towards  the  judiciary 
which  must  be  combated  by  every  right-thinking  man,  and  which,  if  it 
became  widespread  among  the  people  at  large,  would  constitute  a  dire 
menace  to  the  Republic. 

In  connection  with  the  delays  of  the  law,  I  call  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  us,  and 
above  all  to  the  epidemic  of  lynching  and  mob  violence  that  springs  up, 
now  in  one  part  of  our  country,  now  in  another.  Each  section,  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  has  its  own  faults ;  no  section  can  with  wisdom 
spend  its  time  jeering  at  the  faults  of  another  section ;  it  should  be 
busy  trying  to  amend  its  own  shortcomings.  To  deal  with  the  crime 
of  corruption  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  awakened  public  conscience,  and 
to  supplement  this  by  whatever  legislation  will  add  speed  and  certainty 
in  the  execution  of  the  law.  When  we  deal  with  lynching  even  more  is 
necessary.  A  great  many  white  men  are  lynched,  but  the  crime  is 
peculiarly  frequent  in  respect  to  black  men.  The  greatest  existing 
cause  of  lynching  is  the  perpetration,  especially  by  black  men,  of  the 
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hideous  crime  of  rape — the  most  abominable  in  all  the  category  of 
crimes,  even  worse  than  murder.  Mobs  frequently  avenge  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  by  themselves  torturing  to  death  the  man  com- 
mitting it ;  thus  avenging  in  bestial  fashion  a  bestial  deed,  and  reducing 
themselves  to  a  level  with  the  criminal. 

Lawlessness  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  when  mobs  begin  to 
lynch  for  rape  they  speedily  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations  and 
lynch  for  many  other  kinds  of  crimes,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  lynch- 
ings  are  not  for  rape  at  all ;  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
individuals  lynched  are  innocent  of  all  crime.     Governor  Candler,  of 
Georgia,  stated  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago:     "I  can  say  of  a 
verity  that  I  have,   within  the   last  month,   saved  the   lives   of  half 
a  dozen  innocent  negroes  who  were  pursued  by  the  mob,  and  brought 
them  to  trial  in  a  court  of  law  in  which  they  were  acquitted/'     As 
Bishop  Galloway,  of  Mississippi,  has  finely  said :     "When  the  rule  of 
a  mob  obtains,  that  which  distinguishes  a  high  civilization  is  surren- 
dered.    The  mob  which  lynches  a  negro  charged  with  rape  will  in  a 
little  while  lynch  a  white  man  suspected  of  crime.     Every  Christian 
patriot  in  America  needs  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  loud  and  eternal  protest 
against  the  mob  spirit  that  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  this  Repub- 
lic."    Governor  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  has  recently  spoken  as   follows: 
"The  lynching  of  any  person  for  whatever  crime  is  inexcusable  any- 
where— it  is  a  defiance  of  orderly  government ;  but  the  killing  of  inno- 
cent people  under  any  provocation  is  infinitely  more  horrible;  and  yet 
innocent  people  are  likely  to  die  when  a  mob's  terrible  lust  is  once 
aroused.     The  lesson  is  this :     No  good  citizen  can  afford  to  counte- 
nance a  defiance  of  the  statutes,  no  matter  what  the  provocation.    The 
innocent   frequently   suffer,   and,   it   is   my   observation,   more   usually 
suffer  than  the  guilty.    The  white  people  of  the  South  indict  the  whole 
colored  race  on  the  ground  that  even  the  better  elements  lend  no  assist- 
ance whatever  in   ferreting  out  criminals   of  their  own   color.     The 
respectable  colored  people  must  learn  not  to  harbor  their  criminals, 
but  to  assist  the  officers  in  bringing  them  to  justice.    This  is  the  larger 
crime,  and  it  provokes  such  atrocious  offenses  as  the  one  at  Atlanta. 
The  two  races  can  never  get  on  until  there  is  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  both  to  make  common  cause  with  the  law-abiding  against  crim- 
inals of  any  color." 

Moreover,  where  any  crime  committed  by  a  member  of  one  race 
against  a  member  of  another  race  is  avenged  in  such  fashion  that  it 
seems  as  if  not  the  individual  criminal,  but  the  whole  race,  is  attacked, 
the  result  is  to  exasperate  to  the  highest  degree  race  feeling.  There 
is  but  one  safe  rule  in  dealing  with  black  men  as  with  white  men ;  it 
is  the  same  rule  that  must  be  applied  in  dealing  with  rich  men  and  poor 
men;  that  is,  to  treat  each  man,  whatever  his  color,  his  creed,  or  his 
social  position,  with  even-handed  justice  on  his  real  worth  as  a  man. 
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White  people  owe  it  quite  as  much  to  themselves  as  to  the  colored  race 
to  treat  well  the  colored  man  who  shows  by  his  life  that  he  deserves 
such  treatment ;  for  it  is  surely  the  highest  wisdom  to  encourage  in 
the  colored  race  all  those  individuals  who  are  honest,  industrious,  law- 
abiding,  and  who  therefore  make  good  and  safe  neighbors  and  citizens. 
Reward  or  punish  the  individual  on  his  merits  as  an  individual.  Evil 
will  surely  come  in  the  end  to  both  races  if  we  substitute  for  this  just 
rule  the  habit  of  treating  all  the  members  of  the  race,  good  and  bad, 
alike.  There  is  no  question  of  "social  equality"  or  "negro  domination" 
involved;  only  the  question  of  relentlessly  punishing  bad  men,  and  of 
securing  to  the  good  man  the  right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  his  happiness  as  his  own  qualities  of  heart,  head,  and  hand 
enable  him  to  achieve  it. 

Every  colored  man  should  realize  that  the  worst  enemy  of  his  race 
is  the  negro  criminal,  and  above  all  the  negro  criminal  who  commits 
the  dreadful  crime  of  rape ;  and  it  should  be  felt  as  in  the  highest 
degree  an  offense  against  the  whole  country,  and  against  the  colored 
race  in  particular,  for  a  colored  man  to  fail  to  help  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  hunting  down  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  zeal  every  such 
infamous  offender.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  crime  of  rape 
should  always  be  punished  with  death,  as  is  the  case  with  murder; 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at 
least  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  punishment  may  follow  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
offense ;  while  the  trial  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  victim  need  not 
be  wantonly  shamed  while  giving  testimony,  and  that  the  least  possi- 
ble publicity  shall  be  given  to  the  details. 

The  members  of  the  white  race  on  the  other  hand  should  understand 
that  every  lynching  represents  by  just  so  much  a  loosening  of  the 
bands  of  civilization  ;  that  the  spirit  of  lynching  inevitably  throws  into 
prominence  in  the  community  all  the  foul  and  evil  creatures  who  dwell 
therein.  No  man  can  take  part  in  the  torture  of  a  human  being  without 
having  his  own  moral  nature  permanently  lowered.  Every  lynching 
means  just  so  much  moral  deterioration  in  all  the  children  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  therefore  just  so  much  additional  trouble  for 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 

Let  justice  be  both  sure  and  swift;  but  let  it  be  justice  under  the 
law,  and  not  the  wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a  mob. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  matter 
of  lynching  and  of  the  brutal  crime  which  sometimes  calls  it  forth  and 
at  other  times  merely  furnishes  the  excuse  for  its  existence.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  for  our  people  as  a  whole  permanently  to  rise  by  tread- 
ing down  any  of  their  own  number.  Even  those  who  themselves  for  the 
moment  profit  by  such  maltreatment  of  their  fellows  will  in  the  long 
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run  also  suffer.  No  more  shortsighted  policy  can  be  imagined  than,  in 
the  fancied  interest  of  one  class,  to  prevent  the  education  of  another 
class.  The  free  public  school,  the  chance  for  each  boy  or  girl  to  get 
a  good  elementary  education,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  polit- 
ical situation.  In  every  community  the  poorest  citizens,  those  who 
need  the  schools  most,  would  be  deprived  of  them  if  they  only  received 
school  facilities  proportioned  to  the  taxes  they  paid.  This  is  as  true  of 
one  portion  of  our  country  as  of  another.  It  is  as  true  for  the  negro 
as  for  the  white  man.  The  white  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  decline  to 
allow  the  negroes  in  a  mass  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
without  education.  Unquestionably  education  such  as  is  obtained  in 
our  public  schools  does  not  do  everything  towards  making  a  man  a 
good  citizen ;  but  it  does  much.  The  lowest  and  most  brutal  criminals, 
those  for  instance  who  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  are  in  the  great 
majority  men  who  have  had  either  no  education  or  very  little;  just  as 
they  are  almost  invariably  men  who  own  no  property;  for  the  man 
who  puts  money  by  out  of  his  earnings,  like  the  man  who  acquires  edu- 
cation, is  usually  lifted  above  mere  brutal  criminality.  Of  course  the 
best  type  of  education  for  the  colored  man,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  such 
education  as  is  conferred  in  schools  like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee ;  where 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women,  are  trained  indus- 
trially as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  public  school  branches.  The  graduates 
of  these  schools  turn  out  well  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  become  criminals,  while  what  little  criminality  there  is 
never  takes  the  form  of  that  brutal  violence  which  invites  lynch  law. 
Every  graduate  of  these  schools — and  for  the  matter  of  that  every 
other  colored  man  or  woman — who  leads  a  life  so  useful  and  honorable 
as  to  win  the  good  will  and  respect  of  those  whites  whose  neighbor  he 
or  she  is,  thereby  helps  the  whole  colored  race  as  it  can  be  helped  in 
no  other  way ;  for  next  to  the  negro  himself,  the  man  who  can  do  most 
to  help  the  negro  is  his  white  neighbor  who  lives  near  him ;  and  our 
steady  effort  should  be  to  better  the  relations  between  the  two.  Great 
tho  the  benefit  of  these  schools  has  been  to  their  colored  pupils  and  to 
the  colored  people,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  benefit  has 
not  been  at  least  as  great  to  the  white  people  among  whom  these  col- 
ored pupils  live  after  they  graduate. 

Be  it  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  individuals  who,  whether 
from  folly,  from  evil  temper,  from  greed  for  office,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
mere  base  demagogy,  indulge  in  the  inflammatory  and  incendiary 
speeches  and  writings  which  tend  to  arouse  mobs  and  to  bring  about 
lynching,  not  only  thus  excite  the  mob,  but  also  tend  by  what  criminol- 
ogists call  "suggestion,"  greatly  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  very  crime  against  which  they  are  inveighing.  When  the 
mob  is  composed  of  the  people  of  one  race  and  the  man  lynched  is  of 
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another  race,  the  men  who  in  their  speeches  and  writings  either  excite 
or  justify  the  action  tend,  of  course,  to  excite  a  bitter  race  feeling  and 
to  cause  the  people  of  the  opposite  race  to  lose  sight  of  the  abominable 
act  of  the  criminal  himself;  and  in  addition,  by  the  prominence  they 
give  to  the  hideous  deed  they  undoubtedly  tend  to  excite  in  other  brutal 
and  depraved  natures  thoughts  of  committing  it.  Swift,  relentless, 
and  orderly  punishment  under  the  law  is  the  only  way  by  which  crimi- 
nality of  this  type  can  permanently  be  supprest. 

In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital,  with  the  questions  affecting 
both  corporations  and  trades  unions,  there  is  one  matter  more  im- 
portant to  remember  than  aught  else,  and  that  is  the  infinite  harm  done 
by  preachers  of  mere  discontent.  These  are  the  men  who  seek  to  excite 
a  violent  class  hatred  against  all  men  of  wealth.  They  seek  to  turn 
wise  and  proper  movements  for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  abuses  connected  with  wealth,  into  a  campaign 
of  hysterical  excitement  and  falsehood  in  which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to 
madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind.  The  sinister  demagogs  and 
foolish  visionaries  who  are  always  eager  to  undertake  such  a  cam- 
paign of  destruction  sometimes  seek  to  associate  themselves  with  those 
working  for  a  genuine  reform  in  governmental  and  social  methods,  and 
sometimes  masquerade  as  such  reformers.  In  reality  they  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  cause  they  profess  to  advocate,  just  as  the  purveyors  of 
sensational  slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an  honest  effort  to  better  what  is  bad 
in  our  social  and  governmental  conditions.  To  preach  hatred  of  the 
rich  man  as  such,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  slander  and  invective 
against  him,  to  seek  to  mislead  and  inflame  to  madness  honest  men 
whose  lives  are  hard  and  who  have  not  the  kind  of  mental  training 
which  will  permit  them  to  appreciate  the  danger  in  the  doctrines 
preached — all  this  is  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  body  politic  and 
to  be  false  to  every  worthy  principle  and  tradition  of  American  national 
life.  Moreover,  while  such  preaching  and  such  agitation  may  give  a 
livelihood  and  a  certain  notoriety  to  some  of  those  who  take  part  in  it, 
and  may  result  in  the  temporary  political  success  of  others,  in  the  long 
run  every  such  movement  will  either  fail  or  else  will  provoke  a  violent 
reaction,  which  will  itself  result  not  merely  in  undoing  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  demagog  and  the  agitator,  but  also  in  undoing  the 
good  that  the  honest  reformer,  the  true  upholder  of  popular  rights,  has 
painfully  and  laboriously  achieved.  Corruption  is  never  so  rife  as  in 
communities  where  the  demagog  and  the  agitator  bear  full  sway. 
because  in  such  communities  all  moral  bands  become  loosened,  and 
hysteria  and  sensationalism  replace  the  spirit  of  sound  judgment  and 
fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man..  In  sheer  revolt  against  the 
squalid  anarchy  thus  produced  men  are  sure  in  the  end  to  turn  toward 
any  leader  who  can  restore  order,  and  then  their  relief  at  being  free 
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from  the  intolerable  burdens  of  class  hatred,  violence,  and  demagogy 
is  such  that  they  can  not  for  some  time  be  aroused  to  indignation 
against  misdeeds  by  men  of  wealth ;  so  that  they  permit  a  new  growth 
of  the  very  abuses  which  were  in  part  responsible  for  the  original  out- 
break. The  one  hope  for  success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  and 
fearless,  but  sane  and  cool-headed,  advance  along  the  path  marked  out 
last  year  by  this  very  Congress.  There  must  be  a  stern  refusal  to  be 
misled  into  following  either  that  base  creature  who  appeals  and  pan- 
ders to  the  lowest  instincts  and  passions  in  order  to  arouse  one  set  of 
Americans  against  their  fellows,  or  that  other  creature,  equally  base  but 
no  baser,  who  in  a  spirit  of  greed,  or  to  accumulate  or  add  to  an  already 
huge  fortune,  seeks  to  exploit  his  fellow-Americans  with  callous  disre- 
gard to  their  welfare  of  soul  and  body.  The  man  who  debauches  others 
in  order  to  obtain  a  high  office  stands  on  an  evil  equality  of  corruption 
with  the  man  who  debauches  others  for  financial  profit ;  and  when 
hatred  is  sown  the  crop  which  springs  up  can  only  be  evil. 

The  plain  people  who  think — the  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants, 
workers  with  head  or  hand,  the  men  to  whom  American  traditions  are 
dear,  who  love  their  country  and  try  to  act  decently  by  their  neighbors, 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  remember  that  the  most  damaging  blow  that 
can  be  given  popular  government  is  to  elect  an  unworthy  and  sinister 
agitator  on  a  platform  of  violence  and  hypocrisy.  Whenever  such  an 
issue  is  raised  in  this  country  nothing  can  be  gained  by  flinching  from 
it,  for  in  such  case  democracy  is  itself  on  trial,  popular  self-government 
under  republican  forms  is  itself  on  trial.  The  triumph  of  the  mob  is 
just  as  evil  a  thing  as  the  triumph  of  the  plutocracy,  and  to  have 
escaped  one  danger  avails  nothing  whatever  if  we  succumb  to  the 
other.  In  the  end  the  honest  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  earns  his 
own  living  and  tries  to  deal  justly  by  his  fellows,  has  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  insincere  and  unworthy  demagog,  promising  much  and  per- 
forming nothing,  or  else  performing  nothing  but  evil,  who  would  set 
on  the  mob  to  plunder  the  rich,  as  from  the  crafty  corruptionist,  who, 
for  his  own  ends,  would  permit  the  common  people  to  be  exploited  by 
the  very  wealthy.  If  we  ever  let  this  Government  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  either  of  these  two  classes,  we  shall  show  ourselves  false  to 
America's  past.  Moreover,  the  demagog  and  the  corruptionist  often 
work  hand  in  hand.  There  are  at  this  moment  wealthy  reactionaries  of 
such  obtuse  morality  that  they  regard  the  public  servant  who  prosecutes 
them  when  they  violate  the  law,  or  who  seeks  to  make  them  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  public  burdens,  as  being  even  more  objectionable 
than  the  violent  agitator  who  hounds  on  the  mob  to  plunder  the  rich. 
There  is  nothing  to  choose  between  such  a  reactionary  and  such  an 
agitator;  fundamentally  they  are  alike  in  their  selfish  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others;  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  join  in  opposition 
to  any  movement  of  which  the  aim  is  fearlessly  to  do  exact  and  even 
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justice  to  all. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  passing  the  bill  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment  of  railroad  employees.  The  measure  is  a 
very  moderate  one  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  serious  objection  to  it. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  should  be  our  aim  steadily  to 
reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  with  as  a  goal  the  general  intro- 
duction of  an  eight-hour  day.  There  are  industries  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced;  just  as  there  are 
communities  not  far  enough  advanced  for  such  a  movement  to  be  for 
their  good,  or,  if  in  the  Tropics,  so  situated  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  their  needs  and  ours  in  this  matter.  On  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  for  instance,  the  conditions  are  in  every  way  so  different 
from  what  they  are  here  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  be  absurd;  just 
as  it  is  absurd,  so  far  as  the  Isthmus  is  concerned,  where  white  labor 
can  not  be  employed,  to  bother  as  to  whether  the  necessary  work  is 
done  by  alien  black  men  or  by  alien  yellow  men.  But  the  wageworkers 
of  the  United  States  are  of  so  high  a  grade  that  alike  from  the  merely 
industrial  standpoint  and  from  the  civic  standpoint  it  should  be  our 
object  to  do  what  we  can  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  general 
observance  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Until  recently  the  eight-hour  law  on 
our  Federal  statute  books  has  been  very  scantily  observed.  Now,  how- 
ever, largely  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  it  is 
being  rigidly  enforced,  and  I  shall  speedily  be  able  to  say  whether  or 
not  there  is  need  of  further  legislation  in  reference  thereto;  for  our 
purpose  is  to  see  it  obeyed  in  spirit  no  less  than  in  letter.  Half  holidays 
during  summer  should  be  established  for  Government  employees ;  it 
is  as  desirable  for  wageworkers  who  toil  with  their  hands  as  for  sal- 
aried officials  whose  labor  is  mental  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  holiday. 

The  Congress  at  its  last  session  wisely  provided  for  a  truant  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  a  marked  step  in  advance  on  the  path  of 
properly  caring  for  the  children.  Let  me  again  urge  that  the  Congress 
provide  for  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  of 
the  labor  of  women  in  the  United  States.  More  and  more  our  people  are 
growing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  questions  which  are  not  merely 
of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  outweigh  all  others ;  and  these 
two  questions  most  emphatically  come  in  the  category  of  those  which 
affect  in  the  most  far-reaching  way  the  home  life  of  the  Nation.  The 
horrors  incident  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories  or 
at  work  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization.  It  is  true  that  each 
State  must  ultimately  settle  the  question  in  its  own  way;  but  a  thoro 
official  investigation  of  the  matter,  with  the  results  published  broadcast, 
would  grea.V-  help  toward  arousing  the  public  conscience  and  securing 
unity  of  State  action  in  the  matter.  There  is,  however,  one  law  on  the 
subject  which  should  be  enacted  immediately,  because  there  is  no  need 
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for  an  investigation  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  failure  to  enact  it  is 
discreditable  to  the  National  Government.  A  drastic  and  thorogoing 
child-labor  law  should  be  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories. 

Among  the  excellent  laws  which  the  Congress  past  at  the  last  session 
was  an  employers'  liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance  to  get 
the  recognition  of  employers'  liability  on  the  statute  books ;  but  the  law 
did  not  go  far  enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by  em- 
ployers there  are  unavoidable  accidents  and  even  deaths  involved  in 
nearly  every  line  of  business  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  This 
inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  can  not 
be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a  great  social  injustice  to  compel  the 
employee,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed  or  disabled  victim,  to  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice.  In  other  words, 
society  shirks  its  duty  by  laying  the  whole  cost  on  the  victim,  whereas 
the  injury  comes  from  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  risks  of  the 
trade.  Compensation  for  accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any  line  of  indus- 
try to  the  actual  conditions  under  which  that  industry  is  carried  on, 
should  be  paid  by  that  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  industry  is  carried  on — that  is,  by  those  who  profit  by  the  industry. 
If  the  entire  trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he  will  promptly 
and  properly  add  it  to  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  and  assess  it 
proportionately  upon  the  consumers  of  his  commodity.  It  is  therefore 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law  should  place  this  entire  "risk  of  a  trade" 
upon  the  employer.  Neither  the  Federal  law,  nor,  as  far  as  I  arm 
informed,  the  State  laws  dealing  with  the  question  of  employers'  lia- 
bility are  sufficiently  thorogoing.  The  Federal  law  should  of  course 
include  employees  in  navy-yards,  arsenals,  and  the  like. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  October  16,  1902,  at 
the  request  of  both  the  anthracite  coal  operators  and  miners,  to  inquire 
into,  consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  in  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  controversy  arose,  in  their  report,  findings,  and  award 
exprest  the  belief  "that  the  State  and  Federal  governments  should  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  compulsory  investiga- 
tion of  controversies  between  employers  and  employees  when  they 
arise."  This  expression  of  belief  is  deserving  of  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  the  enactment  of  its  provisions  into  law. 
A  bill  has  already  been  introduced  to  this  end. 

Records  show  that  during  the  twenty  years  from  January  1,  1881, 
to  December  31,  1900,  there  were  strikes  affecting  117,509  establish- 
ments, and  6,105,694  employees  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  1,005  lockouts,  involving  nearly 
10,000  establishments,  throwing  over  one  million  people  out  of  employ- 
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ment.  These  strikes  and  lockouts  involved  an  estimated  loss  to  em- 
ployees of  $307,000,000  and  to  employers  of  $143,000,000,  a  total  of 
$450,000,000.  The  public  suffered  directly  and  indirectly  probably  as 
great  additional  loss.  But  the  money  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  meas- 
ure the  anguish  and  suffering  endured  by  the  wives  and  children  of 
employees  whose  pay  stopt  when  their  work  stopt,  or  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  strike  or  lockout  upon  the  business  of  employers,  or  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  products  and  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
public. 

Many  of  these  strikes  and  lockouts  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  been  required  to  appear  before  an  unpreju- 
diced body  representing  the  nation  and,  face  to  face,  state  the  reasons 
for  their  contention.  In  most  instances  the  dispute  would  doubtless 
be  found  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  by  each  of  the  other's  rights, 
aggravated  by  an  unwillingness  of  either  party  to  accept  as  true  the 
statements  of  the  other  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.  The  exercise  of  a  judicial  spirit  by  a  disinterested  body  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government,  such  as  would  be  provided  by  a  com- 
mission on  conciliation  and  arbitration,  would  tend  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  and  conciliation  between  contending  parties ;  and 
the  giving  each  side  an  equal  opportunity  to  present  fully  its  case  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  would  prevent  many  disputes  from  developing 
into  serious  strikes  or  lockouts,  and,  in  other  cases,  would  enable  the 
commission  to  persuade  the  opposing  parties  to  come  to  terms. 

In  this  age  of  great  corporate  and  labor  combinations,  neither 
employers  nor  employees  should  be  left  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  party  to  a  dispute,  regardless  of  the  righteousness  of 
their  respective  claims.  The  proposed  measure  would  be  in  the  line 
of  securing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  many  strikes  the  public  has 
itself  an  interest  which  can  not  wisely  be  disregarded ;  an  interest  not 
merely  of  general  convenience,  for  the  question  of  a  just  and  proper 
public  policy  must  also  be  considered.  In  all  legislation  of  this  kind 
it  is  well  to  advance  cautiously,  testing  each  step  by  the  actual  results ; 
the  step  proposed  can  surely  be  safely  taken,  for  the  decisions  of  thr 
commission  would  not  bind  the  parties  in  legal  fashion,  and  yet  would 
give  a  chance  for  public  opinion  to  crystallize  and  thus  to  exert  its  full 
force  for  the  right. 

It  is  not  wise  that  the  Nation  should  alienate  its  remaining  coal 
lands.  I  have  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement  all  the  lands 
which  the  Geological  Survey  has  indicated  as  containing,  or  in  all 
probability  containing,  coal.  The  question,  however,  can  be  properly 
settled  only  by  legislation,  which  in  my  judgment  should  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  from  sale  or  from  entry,  save  in  certain 
especial  circumstances.  The  ownership  would  then  remain  in  the 
United  States,  which  should  not,  however,  attempt  to  work  them,  but 
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permit  them  to  be  worked  by  private  individuals  under  a  royalty 
system,  the  Government  keeping  such  control  as  to  permit  it  to  see 
that  no  excessive  price  was  charged  consumers.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  as  necessary  to  supervise  the  rates  charged  by  the  common  carriers 
to  transport  the  product  as  the  rates  charged  by  those  who  mine  it ; 
and  the  supervision  must  extend  to  the  conduct  of  the  common  car- 
riers, so  that  they  shall  in  no  way  favor  one  competitor  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  withdrawal  of  these  coal  lands  would  constitute  a 
policy  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  withdrawing  the 
forest  lands  from  ordinary  settlement.  The  coal,  like  the  forests, 
should  be  treated  as  the  property  of  the  public  and  its  disposal  should 
be  under  conditions  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  as 
a  whole. 

The  present  Congress  has  taken  long  strides  in  the  direction  of 
securing  proper  supervision  and  control  by  the  National  Government 
over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business — and  the  enormous 
majority  of  corporations  of  any  size  are  engaged  in  interstate  business. 
The  passage  of  the  railway  rate  bill,  and  only  to  a  less  degree  the 
passage  of  the  pure  food  bill,  and  the  provision  for  increasing  and 
rendering  more  effective  national  control  over  the  beef-packing  indus- 
try, mark  an  important  advance  in  the  proper  direction.  In  the  short 
session  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  do  much  further  along  this  line ; 
and  it  may  be  best  to  wait  until  the  laws  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  months  before  endeavoring  to  increase  their  scope,  because 
only  operation  will  show  with  exactness  their  merits  and  their  short- 
comings and  thus  give  opportunity  to  define  what  further  remedial 
legislation  is  needed.  Yet  in  my  judgment  it  will  in  the  end  be 
advisable  in  connection  with  the  packing  house  inspection  law  to 
provide  for  putting  a  date  on  the  label  and  for  charging  the  cost  of 
inspection  to  the  packers.  All  these  laws  have  already  justified  their 
enactment.  The  interstate  commerce  law,  for  instance,  has  rather 
amusingly  falsified  the  predictions,  both  of  those  who  asserted  that  it 
would  ruin  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  asserted  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  and  would  accomplish  nothing.  During  the  last  five 
months  the  railroads  have  shown  increased  earnings  and  some  of  them 
unusual  dividends ;  while  during  the  same  period  the  mere  taking  effect 
of  the  law  has  produced  an  unprecedented,  a  hitherto  unheard  of, 
number  of  voluntary  reductions  in  freights  and  fares  by  the  railroads. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  Commission  there  has  never  been  a  time 
of  equal  length  in  which  anything  like  so  many  reduced  tariffs  have 
been  put  into  effect.  On  August  27,  for  instance,  two  days  before 
the  new  law  went  into  effect,  the  Commission  received  notices  of 
over  five  thousand  separate  tariffs  which  represented  reductions  from 
previous  rates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  the  passage  of  these 
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laws  it  will  be  possible  to  stop  progress  along  the  line  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  capital  in 
interstate  commerce.  For  example,  there  will  ultimately  be  need  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  along 
several  different  lines,  so  as  to  give  it  a  larger  and  more  efficient 
control  over  the  railroads. 

It  can  not  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  the  impossibility  of  securing  by  the  actions  of  nearly  half  a 
hundred  different  State  legislatures  anything  but  ineffective  chaos  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  the  great  corporations  which  do  not  operate 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  In  some  method, 
whether  by  a  national  license  law  or  in  other  fashion,  we  must  exer- 
cise, and  that  at  an  early  date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at 
present  over  these  great  corporations — a  control  that  will  among 
other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  excessive  overcapitalization,  and  that 
will  compel  the  disclosure  by  each  big  corporation  of  its  stockholders 
and  of  its  properties  and  business,  whether  owned  directly  or  thru 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  corporations.  This  will  tend  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  securing  of  inordinate  profits  by  favored  individuals  at  the  expense 
whether  of  the  general  public,  the  stockholders,  or  the  wageworkers. 
Our  effort  should  be  not  so  much  to  prevent  consolidation  as  such, 
but  so  to  supervise  and  control  it  as  to  see  that  it  results  in  no  harm 
to  the  people.  The  reactionary  or  ultraconservative  apologists  for 
the  misuse  of  wealth  assail  the  effort  to  secure  such  control  as  a  step 
toward  socialism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  these  reactionaries  and 
ultraconservatives  who  are  themselves  most  potent  in  increasing  social- 
istic feeling.  One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  averting  the  con- 
sequences of  a  dangerous  agitation,  which  is  80  per  cent  wrong,  is 
to  remedy  the  20  per  cent  of  evil  as  to  which  the  agitation  is  well 
founded.  The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  undesirable  move  for  the 
government  ownership  of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  control  and  regulation 
of  the  great  interstate  common  carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils 
which  give  rise  to  the  agitation  against  them.  So  the  proper  antidote 
to  the  dangerous  and  wicked  agitation  against  the  men  of  wealth  as 
such  is  to  secure  by  proper  legislation  and  executive  action  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  grave  abuses  which  actually  do  obtain  in  connection  with 
the  business  use  of  wealth  under  our  present  system — or  rather  no 
system — of  failure  to  exercise  any  adequate  control  at  all.  Some 
persons  speak  as  if  the  exercise  of  such  governmental  control  would 
do  away  with  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative  and  dwarf  individual 
effort.  This  is  not  a  fact.  It  would  be  a  veritable  calamity  to  fail 
to  put  a  premium  upon  individual  initiative,  individual  capacity  and 
effort ;  upon  the  energy,  character,  and  foresight  which  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to   encourage   in   the   individual.     But   as   a   matter   of   fact   the 
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deadening  and  degrading  effect  of  pure  socialism,  and  especially  of  its 
extreme  form  communism,  and  the  destruction  of  individual  character 
which  they  would  bring  about,  are  in  part  achieved  by  the  wholly 
unregulated  competition  which  results  in  a  single  individual  or  cor- 
poration rising  at  the  expense  of  all  others  until  his  or  its  rise  effect- 
ually checks  all  competition  and  reduces  former  competitors  to  a 
position  of  utter  inferiority  and  subordination. 

In  enacting  and  enforcing  such  legislation  as  this  Congress  already 
has  to  its  credit,  we  are  working  on  a  coherent  plan,  with  the  steady 
endeavor  to  secure  the  needed  reform  by  the  joint  action  of  the  mod- 
erate men,  the  plain  men  who  do  not  wish  anything  hysterical  or 
dangerous,  but  who  do  intend  to  deal  in  resolute  common-sense  fashion 
with  the  real  and  great  evils  of  the  present  system.  The  reactionaries 
and  the  violent  extremists  show  symptoms  of  joining  hands  against 
ns.  Both  assert,  for  instance,  that,  if  logical,  we  should  go  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  and  the  like ;  the  reactionaries,  because 
on  such  an  issue  they  think  the  people  would  stand  with  them,  while 
the  extremists  care  rather  to  preach  discontent  and  agitation  than  to 
achieve  solid  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  position  is  as  remote 
from  that  of  the  Bourbon  reactionary  as  from  that  of  the  impracticable 
or  sinister  visionary.  We  hold  that  the  Government  should  not  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nation,  but  that  it  should  exercise  such  super- 
vision as  will  insure  its  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
Our  aim  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  secure,  for  all  decent,  hard  working 
men,  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  burden. 

The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that  the  effort  to  prohibit 
all  combination,  good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffective. 
Combination  of  capital  like  combination  of  labor  is  a  necessary 
element  of  our  present  industrial  system.  It  is  not  possible  completely 
to  prevent  it;  and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention  would 
do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we  need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to 
prevent  all  combination,  but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to  prevent  their  injur- 
ing the  public,  or  existing  in  such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten 
injury — for  the  mere  fact  that  a  combination  has  secured  practically 
complete  control  of  a  necessary  of  life  would  under  any  circumstances 
show  that  such  combination  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  adverse  to  the 
public  interest.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  present  laws  should  forbid 
all  combinations,  instead  of  sharply  discriminating  between  those 
combinations  which  do  good  and  those  combinations  which  do  evil. 
Rebates,  for  instance,  are  as  often  due  to  the  pressure  of  big  shippers 
(as  was  shown  in  the  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
as  has  been  shown  since  by  the  investigation  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar 
trusts)  as  to  the  initiative  of  big  railroads.  Often  railroads  would 
like   to   combine   for   the   purpose   of  preventing  a   big  shipper   from 
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maintaining  improper  advantages  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers  and 
of  the  general  public.  Such  a  combination,  instead  of  being  forbidden 
by  law,  should  be  favored.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  permitted  to 
railroads  to  make  agreements,  provided  these  agreements  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  were  published. 
With  these  two  conditions  complied  with  it  is  impossible  to  see  what 
harm  such  a  combination  could  do  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  a 
public  evil  to  nave  on  the  statute  books  a  law  incapable  of  full  enforce- 
ment because  both  judges  and  juries  realize  that  its  full  enforcement 
would  destroy  the  business  of  the  country;  for  the  result  is  to  make 
decent  railroad  men  violators  of  the  law  against  their  will,  and  to  put 
a  premium  on  the  behavior  of  the  wilful  wrongdoers.  Such  a  result 
in  turn  tends  to  throw  the  decent  man  and  the  wilful  wrongdoer  into 
close  association,  and  in  the  end  tc  drag  down  the  former  to  the 
latter's  level;  for  the  man  who  becomes  a  lawbreaker  in  one  way 
unhappily  tends  to  lose  all  respect  for  law  and  to  be  willing  to  break 
it  in  many  ways.  No  more  scathing  condemnation  could  be  visited 
upon  a  law  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  when,  in  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  numerous 
joint  traffic  associations  do  technically  violate  the  law,  they  say:  "The 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
case  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  case  has  produced  no  practical 
effect  upon  the  railway  operations  of  the  country.  Such  associations, 
in  fact,  exist  now  as  they  did  before  these  decisions,  and  with  the 
same  general  effect.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  we  ought  probably  to 
add  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  interstate  railways  could  be 
operated  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and  the  rail- 
way without  concerted  action  of  the  kind  afforded  thru  these  associ- 
ations.'* 

This  means  that  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  such 
that  the  business  of  the  country  can  not  be  conducted  without  breaking 
it.  I  recommend  that  you  give  careful  and  early  consideration  to 
this  subject,  and  if  you  find  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  justified,  that  you  amend  the  law  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil 
disclosed. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  difficult  in  any  country,  but  it  is 
especially  difficult  in  ours  with  its  Federal  system  of  government. 
Some  taxes  should  on  every  ground  be  levied  in  a  small  district  for 
use  in  that  district.  Thus  the  taxation  of  real  estate  is  peculiarly  one 
for  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the  real  estate  is  found.  Again, 
there  is  no  more  legitimate  tax  for  any  State  than  a  tax  on  the  fran- 
chises conferred  by  that  State  upon  street  railroads  and  similar  cor- 
porations which  operate  wholly  within  the  State  boundaries,  some- 
times in  one  and  sometimes  in  several  municipalities  or  other  minor 
divisions  of  the  State.     But  there  are  many  kinds  of  taxes  which  can 
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only  be  levied  by  the  General  Government  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
results,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  attempt  to  impose  them  in 
one  particular  State  too  often  results  merely  in  driving  the  corporation 
or  individual  affected  to  some  other  locality  or  other  State.  The 
National  Government  has  long  derived  its  chief  revenue  from  a  tariff 
on  imports  and  from  an  internal  or  excise  tax.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next  our  system  of  taxation  is 
revised,  the  National  Government  should  impose  a  graduated  inherit- 
ance tax,  and,  if  possible,  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  man  of  great 
wealth  owes  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  State,  because  he  derives 
special  advantages  from  the  mere  existence  of  government.  Not  only 
should  he  recognize  this  obligation  in  the  way  he  leads  his  daily  life 
and  in  the  way  he  earns  and  spends  his  money,  but  it  should  also  be 
recognized  by  the  way  in  which  he  pays  for  the  protection  the  State 
gives  him.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  assume 
his  full  and  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  in  this  kind  of  taxation,  where  the  men 
who  vote  the  tax  pay  but  little  of  it,  there  should  be  clear  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  inaugurating  any  such  system  save  in  a  spirit  of 
entire  justice  and  moderation.  Whenever  we,  as  a  people,  undertake 
to  remodel  our  taxation  system  along  the  lines  suggested,  we  must 
make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  our  aim  is  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  Government  more  equitably  than  at  present ; 
that  we  intend  to  treat  rich  man  and  poor  man  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
equality,  and  that  we  regard  it  as  equally  fatal  to  true  democracy  to 
do  or  permit  injustice  to  the  one  as  to  do  or  permit  injustice  to  the 
other. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  subject  as  this  needs  long  and  careful 
study  in  order  that  the  people  may  become  familiar  with  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done,  may  clearly  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
wisdom  and  self-restraint,  and  may  make  up  their  minds  just  how  far 
they  are  willing  to  go  in  the  matter ;  while  only  trained  legislators  can 
work  out  the  project  in  necessary  detail.  But  I  feel  that  in  the  near 
future  our  national  legislators  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax  by  which  a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  duty 
should  be  put  upon  all  moneys  or  other  valuables  coming  by  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise  to  any  individual  or  corporation.  It  may  be  well 
to  make  the  tax  heavy  in  proportion  as  the  individual  benefited  is 
remote  of  kin.  In  any  event,  in  my  judgment  the  pro  rata  of  the  tax 
should  increase  very  heavily  with  the  increase  of  the  amount  left  to 
any  one  individual  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached.  It  is  most 
desirable  to  encourage  thrift  and  ambition,  and  a  potent  source  of 
thrift  and  ambition  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  breadwinner  to 
leave  his  children  well  off.  This  object  can  be  attained  by  making  the 
tax  very   small   on   moderate   amounts  of  property  left;   because   the 
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prime  object  should  be  to  put  a  constantly  increasing  burden  on  the 
inheritance  of  those  swollen  fortunes  which  it  is  certainly  of  no  benefit 
to  this  country  to  perpetuate. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ethical  propriety  of  the  Government 
thus  determining  the  conditions  upon  which  any  gift  or  inheritance 
should  be  received.  Exactly  how  far  the  inheritance  tax  would,  as 
an  incident,  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  transmission  by  devise  or 
gift  of  the  enormous  fortunes  in  question  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  discuss.  It  is  wise  that  progress  in  this  direction  should  be  gradual. 
At  first  a  permanent  national  inheritance  tax,  while  it  might  be  more 
substantial  than  any  such  tax  has  hitherto  been,  need  not  approxi- 
mate, either  in  amount  or  in  the  extent  of  the  increase  by  graduation, 
to  what  such  a  tax  should  ultimately  be. 

This  species  of  tax  has  again  and  again  been  imposed,  altho  only 
temporarily,  by  the  National  Government.  It  was  first  imposed  l^ 
the  act  of  July  6,  1797,  when  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  were 
alive  and  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  was  a  graduated  tax;  tho  small 
in  amount,  the  rate  was  increased  with  the  amount  left  to  any  indi- 
vidual, exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of  certain  close  kin.  A 
similar  tax  was  again  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1862;  a  minimum 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  personal  property  being  excepted  from 
taxation,  the  tax  then  becoming  progressive  according  to  the  remote- 
ness of  kin.  The  war-revenue  act  of  June  13,  1898,  provided  for  an 
inheritance  tax  on  any  sum  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  rate  of  the  tax  increasing  both  in  accordance  with  the 
amounts  left  and  in  accordance  with  the  legatee's  remoteness  of  kin. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  succession  tax  imposed  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  not  a  direct  tax  but  an  impost  or  excise 
which  was  both  constitutional  and  valid.  More  recently  the  Court,  in 
an  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  which  contained  an  exceed- 
ingly able  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
impose  death  duties,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  inheritance- 
tax  feature  of  the  war-revenue  act  of  1898. 

In  its  incidents,  and  apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
an  income  tax  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  an  inherit- 
ance tax;  because  it  involves  no  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  for- 
tunes swollen  to  an  unhealthy  size.  The  question  is  in  its  essence  a 
question  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  burdens  to  benefits.  As  the  law 
now  stands  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  devise  a  national  income  tax 
which  shall  be  constitutional.  But  whether  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
is  another  question ;  and  if  possible  it  is  most  certainly  desirable. 
The  first  purely  income-tax  law  was  past  by  the  Congress  in  1861,  but 
the  most  important  law  dealing  with  the  subject  was  that  of  1894. 
This  the  court  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  question  is  undoubtedly  very  intricate,   delicate,   and  trouble- 
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some.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  only  reached  by  one  majority. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  course  is  accepted  as  such  and  loyally 
obeyed  by  all  good  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  hesitation  evidently 
felt  by  the  court  as  a  whole  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  when  con- 
sidered together  with  the  previous  decisions  on  the  subject,  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  possibility  of  devising  a  constitutional  income-tax 
law  which  shall  substantially  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at.  The 
difficulty  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  so  great  that  only  real 
necessity  can  justify  a  resort  thereto.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  as  with  the  subject  of  the  proper  control 
by  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  corporate  wealth  in  inter- 
state business,  to  devise  legislation  which  without  such  action  shall 
attain  the  desired  end;  but  if  this  fails,  there  will  ultimately  be  no 
alternative  to  a  constitutional  amendment. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is  of  course  difficult 
quantitatively  to  measure)  the  effect  upon  a  nation's  growth  to  great- 
ness of  what  may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  necessarily 
includes  the  substitution  of  a  national  feeling  for  mere  local  pride; 
with  as  a  resultant  a  high  ambition  for  the  whole  country.  No 
country  can  develop  its  full  strength  so  long  as  the  parts  which  make 
up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  whole.  This  is  true  of  sections  and  it  is  just  as  true 
of  classes.  The  industrial  and  agricultural  classes  must  work  to- 
gether, capitalists  and  wageworkers  must  work  together,  if  the  best 
work  of  which  the  country  is  capable  is  to  be  done.  It  is  probable 
that  a  thoroly  efficient  system  of  education  comes  next  to  the  influence 
of  patriotism  in  bringing  about  national  success  of  this  kind.  Our 
federal  form  of  government,  so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  people 
in  certain  ways,  in  other  ways  undoubtedly  limits  our  national  effect- 
iveness. It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  National  Government 
to  take  the  lead  in  technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that  the  public 
school  system  of  this  country  develops  on  all  its  technical,  industrial, 
scientific,  and  commercial  sides.  This  must  be  left  primarily  to  the 
several  States.  Nevertheless,  the  National  Government  has  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  should  see  that  these 
schools  promote  and  encourage  the  fullest  development  of  the  scholars 
in  both  commercial  and  industrial  training.  The  commercial  training 
should  in  one  of  its  branches  deal  with  foreign  trade.  The  industrial 
training  is  even  more  important.  It  should  be  one  of  our  prime 
objects  as  a  Nation,  so  far  as  feasible,  constantly  to  work  toward 
putting  the  mechanic,  the  wageworker  who  works  with  his  hands,  on 
a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward,  so  as  to  increase  his  effective- 
ness in  the  economic  world,  and  the  dignity,  the  remuneration,  and 
the  power  of  his  position  in  the  social  world.  Unfortunately,  at 
present  the  effect  of  some  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools  is  in  the 
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exactly  opposite  direction.  If  boys  and  girls  are  trained  merely  in 
literary  accomplishments,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  industrial,  manual, 
and  technical  training,  the  tendency  is  to  unfit  them  for  industrial 
work  and  to  make  them  reluctant  to  go  into  it,  or  unfitted  to  do  well 
if  they  do  go  into  it.  This  is  a  tendency  wrhich  should  be  strenuously 
combated.  Our  industrial  development  depends  largely  upon  techni- 
cal education,  including  in  this  term  all  industrial  education,  from 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  carpenter,  or 
blacksmith,  tc  that  which  fits  a  man  to  do  the  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  workman,  can  best  become 
such  by  technical  industrial  education.  The  far-reaching  usefulness 
of  institutes  of  technology  and  schools  of  mines  or  of  engineering  is 
now  universally  acknowledged,  and  no  less  far-reaching  is  the  effect 
of  a  good  building  or  mechanical  trades  school,  a  textile,  or  watch- 
making, or  engraving  school.  All  such  training  must  develop  not 
only  manual  dexterity  but  industrial  intelligence.  In  international 
rivalry  this  country  does  not  have  to  fear  the  competition  of  pauper 
labor  as  much  as  it  has  to  fear  the  educated  labor  of  specially  trained 
competitors;  and  we  should  have  the  education  of  the  hand,  eye,  and 
brain  wThich  will  fit  us  to  meet  such  competition. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wageworker  who  toils 
with  his  hands  and  who  must  (we  hope  in  a  constantly  increasing 
measure)  also  toil  with  his  brain.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
National  Legislature  can  do  but  little  of  direct  importance  for  his 
welfare  save  where  he  is  engaged  in  work  which  permits  it  to  act 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution ;  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  so  earnestly  hope  that  both  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  will  construe  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  broadest  possible  manner,  We  can,  however,  in 
such  a  matter  as  industrial  training,  in  such  a  matter  as  child  labor 
and  factory  laws,  set  an  example  to  the  States  by  enacting  the  most 
advanced  legislation  that  can  wisely  be  enacted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  only  other  persons  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  as  is  the  welfare  of  the  wageworkers  are  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  the  farmers.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  no  growth 
of  cities,  no  growth  of  wrealth,  no  industrial  development  can  atone  for 
any  falling  off  in  the  character  and  standing  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  few  decades  this  fact  has  been  recognized  with 
ever-increasing  clearness.  There  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  realize, 
that  farming,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  must  become  a  technical 
and  scientific  profession.  This  means  that  there  must  be  open  to 
farmers  the  chance  for  technical  and  scientific  training,  not  theoretical 
merely  but  of  the  most  severely  practical  type.  The  farmer  repre- 
sents  a   peculiarly  high  type  of  American   citizenship,   and   he  must 
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have  the  same  chance  to  rise  and  develop  as  other  American  citizens 
have.  Moreover,  it  is  exactly  as  true  of  the  farmer,  as  it  is  of  the 
business  man  and  Jthe  wageworker,  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part  must  be  founded  not  alone  on 
material  prosperity  but  upon  high  moral,  mental,  and  physical  devel- 
opment. This  education  of  the  farmer — self-education  by  preference, 
but  also  education  from  the  outside,  as  with  all  other  men — is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  here  in  the  United  States,  where  the  frontier  con- 
ditions even  in  the  newest  States  have  now  nearly  vanished,  where 
there  must  be  a  substitution  of  a  more  intensive  system  of  cultivation 
for  the  old  wasteful  farm  management,  and  where  there  must  be  a 
better  business  organization  among  the  farmers  themselves. 

Several  factors  must  cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's 
condition.  He  must  have  the  chance  to  be  educated  in  the  widest 
possible  sense — in  the  sense  which  keeps  ever  in  view  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  theory  of  education  and  the  facts  of  life.  In 
all  education  we  should  widen  our  aims.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  trained  scholars  and  students;  but  the 
education  superintended  by  the  State  must  seek  rather  to  produce  a 
hundred  good  citizens  than  merely  one  scholar,  and  it  must  be  turned 
now  and  then  from  the  class  book  to  the  study  of  the  great  book  of 
nature  itself.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  farmer,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again  by  all  observers  most  competent  to  pass 
practical  judgment  on  the  problems  of  our  country  life.  All  students 
now  realize  that  education  must  seek  to  train  the  executive  powers  of 
young  people  and  to  confer  more  real  significance  upon  the  phrase 
"dignity  of  labor,"  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  so  that,  in  addition  to 
each  developing  in  the  highest  degree  his  individual  capacity  for  work, 
they  may  together  help  create  a  right  public  opinion,  and  show  in 
many  ways  social  and  cooperative  spirit.  Organization  has  become 
necessary  in  the  business  world;  and  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
good  in  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  no  less  necessary  for  farmers. 
Such  a  movement  as  the  grange  movement  is  good  in  itself  and  is 
capable  of  a  well-nigh  infinite  further  extension  for  good  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  to  its  own  legitimate  business.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  association  of  farmers  for  mutual  advantage  are  partly  economic 
and  partly  sociological. 

Moreover,  while  in  the  long  run  voluntary  efforts  will  prove  more 
efficacious  than  government  assistance,  while  the  farmers  must  pri- 
marily do  most  for  themselves,  yet  the  Government  can  also  do  much. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  broken  new  ground  in  many 
directions,  and  year  by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  methods 
and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  the  gov- 
ernmental assistance  in  the  most  effective  way;  that  is,  thru  associa- 
tions of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  thru  individual  farmers.     It  is  also 
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striving  to  coordinate  its  work  with  the  agricultural  departments  of 
the  several  States,  and  so  far  as  its  own  work  is  educational  to  co- 
ordinate it  with  the  work  of  other  educational  authorities.  Agricul- 
tural education  is  necessarily  based  upon  general  education,  but  our 
agricultural  educational  institutions  are  wisely  specializing  themselves, 
making  their  courses  relate  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  agricultural 
and  kindred  sciences  to  young  country  people  or  young  city  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  the  country. 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made  among  farmers  by  the 
creation  of  farmers'  institutes,  of  dairy  associations,  of  breeders'  asso- 
ciations, horticultural  associations,  and  the  like.  A  striking  example 
of  how  the  Government  and  the  farmers  can  cooperate  is  shown  in 
connection  with  the  menace  offered  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
Southern  States  by  the  advance  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  Department 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  organize  the  farmers  in  the  threatened  districts, 
just  as  it  has  been  doing  all  it  can  to  organize  them  in  aid  of  its 
work  to  eradicate  the  cattle  fever  tick  in  the  South.  The  Department 
can  and  will  cooperate  with  all  such  associations,  and  it  must  have 
their  help  if  its  own  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  style. 

Much  is  now  being  done  for  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains  thru  the  development  of  the  national  policy  of  irri- 
gation and  forest  preservation ;  no  Government  policy  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  internal  conditions  has  been  more  fruitful  of  good  than 
this.  The  forests  of  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian 
regions  should  also  be  preserved ;  and  they  can  not  be  unless  the 
people  of  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  thru  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress,  secure  vigorous  action  by  the  National  Government. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  prelimi- 
nary work  for  the  construction  of  a  memorial  amphitheater  at 
Arlington.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  its  national  encamp- 
ment has  urged  the  erection  of  such  an  amphitheater  as  necessary  for 
the  proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  soldier  and  sailor  dead  buried  there.  In  this  I  heartily  concur 
and  commend  the  matter  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless  in  my  judgment  the  whole  question  of  marriage 
and  divorce  should  be  relegated  to  the  authority  of  the  National 
Congress.  At  present  the  wide  differences  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  on  this  subject  result  in  scandals  and  abuses;  and  surely  there 
is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  nothing 
around  which  the  nation  should  so  bend  itself  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard, as  the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The  change  would  be 
good  from  every  standpoint.     In  particular  it  would  be  good  because 
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it  would  confer  on  the  Congress  the  power  at  once  to  deal  radically 
and  efficiently  with  polygamy ;  and  this  should  be  done  whether  or  not 
marriage  and  divorce  are  dealt  with.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  proper  to 
leave  the  question  of  polygamy  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  States. 
Power  to  deal  with  it  should  be  conferred  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

When  home  ties  are  loosened;  when  men  and  women  cease  to 
regard  a  worthy  family  life,  with  all  its  duties  fully  performed,  and 
all  its  responsibilities  lived  up  to,  as  the  life  best  worth  living;  then 
evil  days  for  the  commonwealth  are  at  hand.  There  are  regions  in 
our  land,  and  classes  of  our  population,  where  the  birth  rate  has  sunk 
below  the  death  rate.  Surely  it  should  need  no  demonstration  to 
show  that  wilful  sterility  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  race,  the  one  sin  for  which  the  penalty 
is  national  death,  race  death;  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  atonement; 
a  sin  which  is  the  more  dreadful  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  men  and 
women  guilty  thereof  are  in  other  respects,  in  character,  and  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  those  whom  for  the  sake  of  the  state  it  would  be 
well  to  see  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  many  healthy  children,  well 
brought  up  in  homes  made  happy  by  their  presence.  No  man,  no 
woman,  can  shirk  the  primary  duties  of  life,  whether  for  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  or  for  any  other  cause,  and  retain  his  or  her  self-respect. 
Let  me  once  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  two  subjects 
concerning  which  I  have  frequently  before  communicated  with  them. 
One  is  the  question  of  developing  American  shipping.  I  trust  that  a 
law  embodying  in  substance  the  views,  or  a  major  part  of  the  views, 
exprest  in  the  report  on  this  subject  laid  before  the  House  at  its  last 
session  will  be  past.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  former  years  objection- 
able measures  have  been  proposed  in  reference  to  the  encouragement 
of  American  shipping;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure 
is  as  nearly  unobjectionable  as  any  can  be.  It  will  of  course  benefit 
primarily  our  seaboard  States,  such  as  Maine,  Louisiana  and  Wash- 
ington; but  what  benefits  part  of  our  people  in  the  end  benefits  all; 
just  as  Government  aid  to  irrigation  and  forestry  in  the  West  is  really 
of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but  to  all  our  coun- 
try. If  it  prove  impracticable  to  enact  a  law  for  the  encouragement 
of  shipping  generally,  then  at  least  provision  should  be  made  for 
better  communication  with  South  America,  notably  for  fast  mail  lines 
to  the  chief  South  American  ports.  It  is  discreditable  to  us  that  our 
business  people,  for  lack  of  direct  communication  in  the  shape  of  lines 
of  steamers  with  South  America,  should  in  that  great  sister  continent 
be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the  business  people  of  Europe. 

I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  second  subject,  the  condition 
of  our  currency  laws.  The  national  bank  act  has  ably  served  a  great 
purpose  in  aiding  the  enormous  business  development  of  the  country ; 
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and  within  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  circulation  per 
capita  from  $21.41  to  $33.08.  For  several  years  evidence  has  been 
accumulating  that  additional  legislation  is  needed.  The  recurrence  of 
each  crop  season  emphasizes  the  defects  of  the  present  laws.  There 
must  soon  be  a  revision  of  them,  because  to  leave  them  as  they  are 
means  to  incur  liability  of  business  disaster.  Since  your  body  ad- 
journed there  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  interest  on  call  money  from 
2  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  and  the  fluctuation  was  even  greater  during 
the  preceding  six  months.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  to  step 
in  and  by  wise  action  put  a  stop  to  the  most  violent  period  of  oscilla- 
tion. Even  worse  than  such  fluctuation  is  the  advance  in  commercial 
rates  and  the  uncertainty  felt  in  the  sufficiency  of  credit  even  at  high 
rates.  All  commercial  interests  suffer  during  each  crop  period.  Ex- 
cessive rates  for  call  money  in  New  York  attract  money  from  the 
interior  banks  into  the  speculative  field ;  this  depletes  the  fund  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  commercial  uses,  and  commercial 
borrowers  are  forced  to  pay  abnormal  rates ;  so  that  each  fall  a  tax, 
in  the  shape  of  increased  interest  charges,  is  placed  on  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  shows  that  our  present  system  is 
seriously  defective.  There  is  need  of  a  change.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be  ruled  from  consideration 
because  they  are  complicated,  are  not  easy  of  comprehension,  and  tend 
to  disturb  existing  rights  and  interests.  We  must  also  rule  out  any 
plan  which  would  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  United  States 
2  per  cent  bonds  now  pledged  to  secure  circulation,  the  issue  of  which 
was  made  under  conditions  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  press  any  especial  plan.  Various  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  expert  committees  of  bankers.  Among  the  plans  which  are 
possibly  feasible  and  which  certainly  should  receive  your  consideration 
is  that  repeatedly  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  essential  features  of  which  have  been  approved 
by  many  prominent  bankers  and  business  men.  According  to  this 
plan  national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  specified  proportion 
of  their  capital  in  notes  of  a  given  kind,  the  issue  to  be  taxed  at  so 
high  a  rate  as  to  drive  the  notes  back  when  not  wanted  in  legitimate 
trade.  This  plan  would  not  permit  the  issue  of  currency  to  give 
banks  additional  profits,  but  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by 
times  of  stringency. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  right  system.  I  only  advance  it  to 
emphasize  my  belief  that  there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of  some  system 
which  shall  be  automatic  and  open  to  all  sound  banks,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  discrimination  and  favoritism.  Such  a  plan  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  spasms  of  high  money  and  speculation  which  now 
obtain  in  the  New  York  market;   for  at  present  there  is  too  much 
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currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  accumulation  at  New 
York  tempts  bankers  to  lend  it  at  low  rates  for  speculative  purposes; 
whereas  at  other  times  when  the  crops  are  being  moved  there  is 
urgent  need  for  a  large  but  temporary  increase  in  the  currency  supply. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  question  concerns  business  men 
generally  quite  as  much  as  bankers ;  especially  is  this  true  of  stockmen, 
farmers,  and  business  men  in  the  West;  for  at  present  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  difference  in  interest  rates  between  the  East  and 
the  West  is  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  whereas  in  Canada  the  correspond- 
ing difference  is  but  2  per  cent.  Any  plan  must,  of  course,  guard  the 
interests  of  western  and  southern  bankers  as  carefully  as  it  guards  the 
interests  of  New  York  or  Chicago  bankers ;  and  must  be  drawn 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  no  less  than 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  city  banker  and  the  country  banker. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  specifically  to  provide  that  the 
funds  derived  from  customs  duties  may  be  treated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  he  treats  funds  obtained  under  the  internal-revenue 
laws.  There  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  bills  of  small 
denominations.  Permission  should  be  given  banks,  if  necessary  under 
settled  restrictions,  to  retire  their  circulation  to  a  larger  amount  than 
three  millions  a  month. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a  lower  tariff  for  or 
else  absolute  free  trade  in  Philippine  products  will  become  a  taw. 
Nc  harm  will  come  to  any  American  industry;  and  while  there  will 
be  some  small  but  real  material  benefit  to  the  Filipinos,  the  main 
benefit  will  come  by  the  showing  made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  their  welfare.  So  far  our  action  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  abundantly  justified,  not  mainly  and  indeed  not  primarily 
because  of  the  added  dignity  it  has  given  us  as  a  nation  by  proving 
that  we  are  capable  honorably  and  efficiently  to  bear  the  international 
burdens  which  a  mighty  people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of 
the  immense  benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  these  islands  we  are  steadily  introducing  both  liberty  and 
order,  to  a  greater  degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known. 
We  have  secured  justice.  We  have  provided  an  efficient  police  force, 
and  have  put  down  ladronism.  Only  in  the  islands  of  Leyte  and  Samar 
is  the  authority  of  our  Government  resisted  and  this  by  wild  mountain 
tribes  under  the  superstitious  inspiration  of  fakirs  and  pseudo- 
religious  leaders.  We  are  constantly  increasing  the  measure  of  lib- 
erty accorded  the  islanders,  and  next  spring,  if  conditions  warrant,  we 
shall  take  a  great  stride  forward  in  testing  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  by  summoning  the  first  Filipino  legislative  assembly ;  and 
the  way  in  which  they  stand  this  test  will  largely  determine  whether 
the  self-government  thus  granted  will  be  increased  or  decreased;  for 
if  we  have  erred  at  all  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  in  proceeding  too 
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rapidly  in  the  direction  of  granting  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  are  building  roads.  We  have,  for  the  immeasurable  good 
of  the  people,  arranged  for  the  building  of  railroads.  Let  us  also  see 
to  it  that  they  are  given  free  access  to  our  markets.  This  nation  owes 
no  more  imperative  duty  to  itself  and  mankind  than  the  duty  of  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  all  the  islands  under  the  American  flag — the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii — so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it 
is  in  every  way  to  their  advantage  that  the  flag  should  fly  over  them. 

American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  harbor  of  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico  should  be  dredged  and 
improved.  The  expenses  of  the  federal  court  of  Porto  Rico  should 
be  met  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Porto  Rico,  together  with  those  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  our 
other  insular  possessions,  should  all  be  directed  under  one  executive 
department ;  by  preference  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  War. 

The  needs  of  Hawaii  are  peculiar;  every  aid  should  be  given  the 
islands ;  and  our  efforts  should  be  unceasing  to  develop  them  along  the 
lines  of  a  community  of  small  freeholders,  not  of  great  planters  with 
coolie-tilled  estates.  Situated  as  this  Territory  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  there  are  duties  imposed  upon  this  small  community  which  do 
not  fall  in  like  degree  or  manner  upon  any  other  American  community. 
This  warrants  our  treating  it  differently  from  the  way  in  which  we 
treat  Territories  contiguous  to  or  surrounded  by  sister  Territories  or 
other  States,  and  justifies  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  our  revenues 
to  be  expended  for  educational  and  internal  improvements  therein. 
Hawaii  is  now  making  an  effort  to  secure  immigration  fit  in  the  end 
to  assume  the  duties  and  burdens  of  full  American  citizenship,  and 
whenever  the  leaders  in  the  various  industries  of  those  islands  finally 
adopt  our  ideals  and  heartily  join  our  administration  in  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  middle  class  of  substantial  citizens,  a  way  will  then  be 
found  to  deal  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  problems  which  now 
appear  to  them  so  serious.  The  best  Americanism  is  that  which  aims 
for  stability  and  permanency  of  prosperous  citizenship,  rather  than 
immediate  returns  on  large  masses  of  capital. 

Alaska's  needs  have  been  partially  met,  but  there  must  be  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  governmental  system,  as  I  have  before  indi- 
cated to  you.  I  ask  your  especial  attention  to  this.  Our  fellow-citizens 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  with  characteristic  energy  are 
arranging  to  hold  in  Seattle  the  Alaska  Yukon  Pacific  Exposition.  Its 
special  aims  include  the  upbuilding  of  Alaska  and  the  development  of 
American  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  exposition,  in  its 
purposes  and  scope,  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large.     Alaska  since  it 
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was  bought  has  yielded  to  the  Government  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of 
revenue,  and  has  produced  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold,  furs,  and  fish.  When  properly  developed  it  will  become  in  large 
degree  a  land  of  homes.  The  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean 
have  a  population  more  numerous  than  that  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  their  annual  foreign  commerce  amounts  to  over  three  billions 
of  dollars,  of  which  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  some  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  this  trade  were  thoroly  understood  and 
pushed  by  our  manufacturers  and  producers,  the  industries  not  only  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  but  of  all  our  country,  and  particularly  of  our  cotton- 
growing  States,  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
get  these  benefits,  we  must  treat  fairly  the  countries  with  which  we 
trade. 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  it  betrays  a  spirit  of  foolish  cynicism,  to  maintain 
that  all  international  governmental  action  is,  and  must  ever  be,  based 
upon  mere  selfishness,  and  that  to  advance  ethical  reasons  for  such 
action  is  always  a  sign  of  hypocrisy.  This  is  no  more  necessarily  true 
of  the  action  of  governments  than  of  the  action  of  individuals.  It  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  base  nature  always  to  ascribe  base  motives  for  the  actions 
of  others.  Unquestionably  no  nation  can  afford  to  disregard  proper 
considerations  of  self-interest,  any  more  than  a  private  individual  can 
so  do.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  average  private  individual  in  any 
really  decent  community  does  many  actions  with  reference  to  other  men 
in  which  he  is  guided,  not  by  self-interest,  but  by  public  spirit,  by  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  by  a  disinterested  purpose  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  a  really 
great  nation  must  often  act,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  does  act, 
toward  other  nations  in  a  spirit  not  in  the  least  of  mere  self-interest, 
but  paying  heed  chiefly  to  ethical  reasons ;  and  as  the  centuries  go 
by  this  disinterestedness  in  international  action,  this  tendency  of  the 
individuals  comprizing  a  nation  to  require  that  nation  to  act  with  justice 
toward  its  neighbors,  steadily  grows  and  strengthens.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  right  for  a  nation  to  disregard  its  own  needs,  and  it  is  foolish 
— and  may  be  wicked — to  think  that  other  nations  will  disregard  theirs. 
But  it  is  wicked  for  a  nation  only  to  regard  its  own  interest,  and  foolish 
to  believe  that  such  is  the  sole  motive  that  actuates  any  other  nation. 
It  should  be  our  steady  aim  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  national 
action  just  as  we  strive  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  individual 
action. 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must  treat  with 
justice  and  good  will  all  immigrants  who  come  here  under  the  law. 
Whether  they  are  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile ;  whether  they 
come  from  England  or  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  or  Italy,  matters  noth- 
ing.    All  we  have  a  right  to  question  is  the  man's  conduct.     If  he  is 
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honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbor  and  with  the  State, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good  treatment.  Especially  do  we  need 
to  remember  our  duty  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  It  is  the  sure 
mark  of  a  low  civilization,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate 
against  or  in  any  way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  has  come  here  law- 
fully  and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.  To  remember  this  is 
incumbent  on  every  American  citizen,  and  it  is  of  course  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  every  Government  official,  whether  %of  the  nation  or  of 
the  several  States. 

I  am  prompted  to  say  this  by  the  attitude  of  hostility  here  and  there 
assumed  toward  the  Japanese  in  this  country.  This  hostility  is  sporadic 
and  is  limited  to  a  very  few  places.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  discredit- 
able to  us  as  a  people,  and  it  may  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quences to  the  nation.  The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  has  been  continuous  since  the  time,  over  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Commodore  Perry,  by  his  expedition  to  Japan,  first  opened  the 
islands  to  western  civilization.  Since  then  the  growth  of  Japan  has 
been  literally  astounding.  There  is  not  only  nothing  to  parallel  it,  but 
nothing  to  approach  it  in  the  history  of  civilized  mankind.  Japan  has 
a  glorious  and  ancient  past.  Her  civilization  is  older  than  that  of  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe — the  nations  from  whom  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  chiefly  sprung.  But  fifty  years  ago  Japan's  devel- 
opment was  still  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  that  fifty  years  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  every  walk  in  life  has  been  a  marvel  to  man- 
kind, and  she  now  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  civilized  nations; 
great  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  great  in  military,  in 
industrial,  in  artistic  development  and  achievement.  Japanese  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  shown  themselves  equal  in  combat  to  any  of  whom 
history  makes  note.  She  has  produced  great  generals  and  mighty 
admirals ;  her  fighting  men,  afloat  and  ashore,  show  all  the  heroic  cour- 
age, the  unquestioning,  unfaltering  loyalty,  the  splendid  indifference 
to  hardship  and  death,  which  marked  the  Loyal  Ronins ;  and  they  show 
also  that  they  possess  the  highest  ideal  of  patriotism.  Japanese  artists 
of  every  kind  see  their  products  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  lands.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Japan  has  been  phenomenal ; 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  during  the  same  period.  At  the 
same  time  the  advance  in  science  and  philosophy  is  no  less  marked. 
The  admirable  management  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  during  the  late 
war,  the  efficiency  and  humanity  of  the  Japanese  officials,  nurses,  and 
doctors,  won  the  respectful  admiration  of  all  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
Thru  the  Red  Cross  the  Japanese  people  sent  over  $100,000  to  the 
sufferers  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  gift  was  accepted  with  gratitude 
by  our  people.  The  courtesy  of  the  Japanese,  nationally  and  individu- 
ally, has  become  proverbial.    To  no  other  country  has  there  been  such 
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an  increasing  number  of  visitors  from  this  land  as  to  Japan.  In  return, 
Japanese  have  come  here  in  great  numbers.  They  are  welcome,  socially 
and  intellectually,  in  all  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
in  all  our  professional  and  social  bodies.  The  Japanese  have  won  in  a 
single  generation  the  right  to  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  and  most 
enlightened  peoples  of  Europe  and  America ;  they  have  won  on  their 
own  merits  and  by  their  own  exertions  the  right  to  treatment  on  a  basis 
of  full  and  frank  equality.  The  overwhelming  mass  of  our  people 
cherish  a  lively  regard  and  respect  for  the  people  of  Japan,  and  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  Union  the  stranger  from  Japan  is  treated 
as  he  deserves ;  that  is,  he  is  treated  as  the  stranger  from  any  part  of 
civilized  Europe  is  and  deserves  to  be  treated.  But  here  and  there  a 
most  unworthy  feeling  has  manifested  itself  toward  the  Japanese — the 
feeling  that  has  been  shown  in  shutting  them  out  from  the  common 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  mutterings  against  them  in  one  or 
two  other  places,  because  of  their  efficiency  as  workers.  To  shut  them 
out  from  the  public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  when  there  are  no 
first-class  colleges  in  the  land,  including  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
California,  which  do  not  gladly  welcome  Japanese  students  and  on 
which  Japanese  students  do  not  reflect  credit.  We  have  as  much  to 
learn  from  Japan  as  Japan  has  to  learn  from  us ;  and  no  nation  is  fit 
to  teach  unless  it  is  also  willing  to  learn.  Thruout  Japan  Americans  are 
Well  treated,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Americans  at  home  to  treat 
the  Japanese  with  a  like  courtesy  and  consideration  is  by  just  so  much 
a  confession  of  inferiority  in  our  civilization. 

Our  nation  fronts  on  the  Pacific,  just  as  it  fronts  on  the  Atlantic. 
We  hope  to  play  a  constantly  growing  part  in  the  great  ocean  of  the 
Orient.  We  wish,  as  we  ought  to  wish,  for  a  great  commercial  devel- 
opment in  our  dealings  with  Asia ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  permanently  have  such  development  unless  we  freely  and  gladly 
extend  to  other  nations  the  same  measure  of  justice  and  good  treat- 
ment which  we  expect  to  receive  in  return.  It  is  only  a  very  small 
body  of  our  citizens  that  act  badly.  Where  the  Federal  Government 
has  power  it  will  deal  summarily  with  any  such.  Wliere  the  several 
States  have  power  I  earnestly  ask  that  they  also  deal  wisely  and 
promptly  with  such  conduct,  or  else  this  small  body  of  wrongdoers  may 
bring  shame  upon  the  great  mass  of  their  innocent  and  right-thinking 
fellows — that  is,  upon  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Good  manners  should 
be  an  international  no  less  than  an  individual  attribute.  I  ask  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  Japanese  as  I  would  ask  fair  treatment  for  Germans  or 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Russians,  or  Italians.  I  ask  it  as  due  to 
humanity  and  civilization.  I  ask  it  as  due  to  ourselves  because  we  must 
act  uprightly  toward  all  men. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an  act  be  past  specifically  provid- 
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ing  for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  who  come  here  intending  to 
become  American  citizens.  One  of  the  great  embarrassments  attending 
the  performance  of  our  international  obligations  is  the  fact  that  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  inadequate.  They  fail  to  give 
to  the  National  Government  sufficiently  ample  power,  thru  United 
States  courts  and  by  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  protect  aliens  in 
the  rights  secured  to  them  under  solemn  treaties  which  are  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  criminal  and  civil 
statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  and  added  to  as  to  enable 
the  President,  acting  for  the  United  States  Government,  which  is 
responsible  in  our  international  relations,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  aliens 
under  treaties.  Even  as  the  law  now  is  something  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  toward  this  end,  and  in  the  matter  now  before 
me  affecting  the  Japanese  everything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  will 
be  done,  and  all  of  the  forces,  military  and  civil,  of  the  United  States 
which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so  employed.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  no  particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment completely  to  perform  and  enforce  its  own  obligations  to  other 
nations.  The  mob  of  a  single  city  may  at  any  time  perform  acts  of  law- 
less violence  against  some  class  of  foreigners  which  would  plunge  us 
into  war.  That  city  by  itself  would  be  powerless  to  make  defense 
against  the  foreign  power  thus  assaulted,  and  if  independent  of  this 
Government  it  would  never  venture  to  perform  or  permit  the  perform- 
ance of  the  acts  complained  of.  The  entire  power  and  the  whole  duty 
to  protect  the  offending  city  or  the  offending  community  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  continue  a  policy  under  which  a  given  locality  may  be  allowed 
to  commit  a  crime  against  a  friendly  nation,  and  the  United  States 
Government  limited,  not  to  preventing  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
but,  in  the  last  resort,  to  defending  the  people  who  have  committed  it 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrongdoing. 

Last  August  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cuba  which  it  speedily 
grew  evident  that  the  existing  Cuban  Government  was  powerless  to 
quell.  This  Government  was  repeatedly  asked  by  the  then  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene,  and  finally  was  notified  by  the  President  of  Cuba 
that  he  intended  to  resign ;  that  his  decision  was  irrevocable ;  that  none 
of  the  other  constitutional  officers  would  consent  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  he  was  powerless  to  maintain  order.  It  was  evident 
that  chaos  was  impending,  and  there  was  every  probability  that  if  steps 
were  not  immediately  taken  by  this  Government  to  try  to  restore  order 
the  representatives  of  various  European  nations  in  the  island  would 
apply  to  their  respective  governments  for  armed  intervention  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
paredness of  our  Navy,  I  was  able  immediately  to  send  enough  ships  to 
Cuba  to  prevent  the  situation  from  becoming  hopeless ;  and  I  further- 
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more  dispatched  to  Cuba  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  order  that  they  might  grapple  with  the  situation  on  the 
ground.  All  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  between  the  contending 
factions,  by  which  they  should  themselves  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing and  settle  upon  some  modus  vivendi — some  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  their  own — failed.  Finally  the  President  of  the  Republic 
resigned.  The  quorum  of  Congress  assembled  failed  by  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  its  members,  so  that  there  was  no  power  to  act  on  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  Government  came  to  a  halt.  In  accordance  with  the  so- 
called  Piatt  amendment,  which  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
Cuba,  I  thereupon  proclaimed  a  provisional  government  for  the  island, 
the  Secretary  of  War  acting  as  provisional  governor  until  he  could  be 
replaced  by  Mr.  Magoon,  the  late  minister  to  Panama  and  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus ;  troops  were  sent  to  support  them  and  to 
relieve  the  Navy,  the  expedition  being  handled  with  most  satisfactory 
speed  and  efficiency.  The  insurgent  chiefs  immediately  agreed  that 
their  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband;  and  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  The  provisional  government  has  left  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  old  government  and  the  old  laws,  so  far  as  might  be, 
unchanged,  and  will  thus  administer  the  island  for  a  few  months  until 
tranquillity  can  be  restored,  a  new  election  properly  held,  and  a  new 
government  inaugurated.  Peace  has  come  in  the  island;  and  the  har- 
vesting of  the  sugar-cane  crop,  the  great  crop  of  the  island,  is  about 
to  proceed. 

When  the  election  has  been  held  and  the  new  government  inaugu- 
rated in  peaceful  and  orderly  fashion  the  provisional  government  will 
come  to  an  end.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  upon  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  our  most  earnest  hope 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  realize  the  imperative  need  of  preserving 
justice  and  keeping  order  in  the  Island.  The  United  States  wishes 
nothing  of  Cuba  except  that  it  shall  prosper  morally  and  materially,  and 
wishes  nothing  of  the  Cubans  save  that  they  shall  be  able  to  preserve 
order  among  themselves  and  therefore  to  preserve  their  independence. 
If  the  elections  become  a  farce,  and  if  the  insurrectionary  habit  be- 
comes confirmed  in  the  Island,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Island  should  continue  independent;  and  the  United  States,  which 
has  assumed  the  sponsorship  before  the  civilized  world  for  Cuba's 
career  as  a  nation,  would  again  have  to  intervene  and  to  see  that  the 
government  was  managed  in  such  orderly  fashion  as  to  secure  the  safety 
of  life  and  property.  The  path  to  be  trodden  by  those  who  exercise 
self-government  is  always  hard,  and  we  should  have  every  charity  and 
patience  with  the  Cubans  as  they  tread  this  difficult  path.  I  have  the 
utmost  sympathy  with,  and  regard  for,  them ;  but  I  most  earnestly 
adjure  them  solemnly  to  weigh  their  responsibilities  and  to  see  that 
when  their  new  government  is  started  it  shall  run  smoothly,  and  with 
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freedom  from  flagrant  denial  of  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  insur- 
rectionary disturbances  on  the  other. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  Republics,  held 
in  Mexico  in  the  years  1901-2,  provided  for  the  holding  of  the  third 
conference  within  five  years,  and  committed  the  fixing  of  the  time  and 
place  and  the  arrangements  for  the  conference  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  American  nations  in  Washington.  That  board  discharged 
the  duty  imposed  upon  it  with  marked  fidelity  and  painstaking  care, 
and  upon  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  the 
conference  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  continuing  from  the  23d  of 
July  to  the  29th  of  August  last.  Many  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
all  the  American  nations  were  discust  by  the  conference,  and  the  con- 
clusions reached,  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  and  proposed  con- 
ventions, will  be  laid  before  you  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  final  report 
of  the  American  delegates.  They  contain  many  matters  of  importance 
relating  to  the  extension  of  trade,  the  increase  of  communication,  the 
smoothing  away  of  barriers  to  free  intercourse,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
better  knowlege  and  good  understanding  between  the  different  countries 
represented.  The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  harmonious  and  the 
conclusions  were  reached  with  substantial  unanimity.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  in  the  successive  conferences  which  have  been  held  the 
representatives  of  the  different  American  nations  have  been  learning  to 
work  together  effectively,  for,  while  the  First  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton in  1889,  and  the  Second  Conference  in  Mexico  in  1901-2,  occupied 
many  months,  with  much  time  wasted  in  an  unregulated  and  fruitless 
discussion,  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  exhibited  much  of  the  facility 
in  the  practical  dispatch  of  business  which  characterizes  permanent 
deliberative  bodies,  and  completed  its  labors  within  the  period  of  six 
weeks  originally  allotted  for  its  sessions. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  value  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  conference,  the  example  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  American 
nations  engaging  in  harmonious  and  kindly  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  common  interest  is  itself  of  great  and  substantial 
value  for  the  promotion  of  reasonable  and  considerate  treatment  of  all 
international  questions.  The  thanks  of  this  country  are  due  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  to  the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  our  delegates,  in  common  with  the 
others,  were  received,  entertained,  and  facilitated  in  their  work. 

Incidentally  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
State  visited  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  was  cordially  received  by 
the  conference;  of  which  he  was  made  an  honorary  president.  The 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  make  this  visit  was  followed  by 
most  courteous  and  urgent  invitations  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  to  visit  them  as  the  guest  of  their  Governments.     It 
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was  deemed  that  by  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations  we  might 
appropriately  express  the  real  respect  and  friendship  in  which  we 
hold  our  sister  Republics  of  the  southern  continent,  and  the  Secretary, 
accordingly,  visited  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Panama, 
and  Colombia.  He  refrained  from  visiting  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador  only  because  the  distance  of  their  capitals  from  the  seaboard 
made  it  impracticable  with  the  time  at  his  disposal.  He  carried  with 
him  a  message  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  of  strong  desire  for  good 
understanding  and  mutual  helpfulness;  and  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  his  message.  The  members  of  government,  the 
press,  the  learned  professions,  the  men  of  business,  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  united  everywhere  in  emphatic  response  to  his 
friendly  expressions  and  in  doing  honor  to  the  country  and  cause 
which  he  represented. 

In  many  parts  of  South  America  there  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing of  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  other  American  Republics.  An  idea  had  become  prevalent  that 
our  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implied,  or  carried  with  it,  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  of  a  right  to  exercise  some  kind  of 
protectorate  over  the  countries  to  whose  territory  that  doctrine  applies. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Yet  that  impression  con- 
tinued to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  good  understanding,  to  friendly 
intercourse,  to  the  introduction  of  American  capital  and  the  extension 
of  American  trade.  The  impression  was  so  widespread  that  appar- 
ently it  could  not  be  reached  by  any  ordinary  means. 

It  was  part  of  Secretary  Root's  mission  to  dispel  this  unfounded 
impression,  and  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  he  has  succeeded. 
In  an  address  to  the  Third  Conference  at  Rio  on  the  31st  of  July — an 
address  of  such  note  that  I  send  it  in,  together  with  this  message — 
he  said: 

"We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory 
except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over  our- 
selves. We  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest 
and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance 
of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges 
or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  Republic. 
We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  extend  our  trade,  to  grow  in 
wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin, 
but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together.  Within  a  few 
months  for  the  first  time  the  recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of 
soil  upon  the  American  continents  can  be  and  I  hope  will  be  repre- 
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sented  with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  equal  sovereign  states  in  the 
great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This  will  be  the  world's  formal 
and  final  acceptance  of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of  the  American 
continents  is  to  be  deemed  subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  performance  of  the  duty  to 
humanity  which  that  accepted  declaration  implies,  so  that  in  time  the 
weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  Republics  may  come  to  march 
with  equal  step  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  fortunate.  Let 
us  help  each  other  to  show  that  for  all  the  races  of  men  the  liberty 
for  which  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the  twin  sister  of  justice  and 
peace.  Let  us  unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  making  effective 
an  all-American  public  opinion,  whose  power  shall  influence  interna- 
tional conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong,  and  narrow  the  causes 
of  war,  and  forever  preserve  our  free  lands  from  the  burden  of  such 
armaments  as  are  massed  behind  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring 
us  ever  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty.  So  shall  come 
security  and  prosperity,  production  and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the 
arts,  and  happiness  for  us  all." 

These  words  appear  to  have  been  received  with  acclaim  in  every 
part  of  South  America.  They  have  my  hearty  approval,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  have  yours,  and  I  can  not  be  wrong  in  the  conviction  that 
they  correctly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  American  people. 
I  can  not  better  characterize  the  true  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
its  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  in  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Argentina,  Doctor 
Drago,  in  his  speech  welcoming  Mr.  Root  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
spoke  of— 

"The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  (which)  without 
accentuating  superiority  or  seeking  preponderance,  condemned  the 
oppression  of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control  of 
their  destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon 
the  arches  which  spanned  the  streets,  entwined  with  Argentine  and 
American  flags  for  the  reception  of  our  representative,  there  were 
emblazoned  not  only  the  names  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Marshall,  but  also,  in  appreciative  recognition  of  their  services  to  the 
cause  of  South  American  independence,  the  names  of  James  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Richard  Rush.  We  take 
especial  pleasure  in  the  graceful  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
which  has  given  to  the  beautiful  and  stately  building  first  used  for  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  the  name  of  "Palacio  Monroe."  Our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Governments  and  the  people  of 
all  the  countries  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  courtesy,  the 
friendship,  and  the  honor  shown  to  our  country  in  their  generous  hos- 
pitality to  him. 
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In  my  message  to  you  on  the  5th  of  December,  1905,  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  embarrassment  that  might  be  caused  to  this  Govern- 
ment by  the  assertion  by  foreign  nations  of  the  right  to  collect  by 
force  of  arms  contract  debts  due  by  American  republics  to  citizens  of 
the  collecting  nation,  and  to  the  danger  that  the  process  of  compulsory 
collection  might  result  in  the  occupation  of  territory  tending  to  become 
permanent.     I  then  said: 

"Our  own  Government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  con- 
tractual obligations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
It  is  much  to  be  wisht  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take  the 
same  view." 

This  subject  was  one  of  the  topics  of  consideration  at  the  conference 
at  Rio  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  that  conference  recommending 
to  the  respective  governments  represented  "to  consider  the  advisability 
of  asking  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  compulsory  collection  of  public  debts,  and,  in  general, 
means  tending  to  diminish  among  nations  conflicts  of  purely  pecuniary 
origin." 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  following  instructions : 

"It  has  long  been  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  use  its  armed  forces  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts 
due  to  its  citizens  by  other  governments.  We  have  not  considered  the 
use  of  force  for  such  a  purpose  consistent  with  that  respect  for  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  other  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
which  is  the  most  important  principle  of  international  law  and  the 
chief  protection  of  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  practise  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect  upon 
the  relations  of  nations  and  upon  the  welfare  of  weak  and  disordered 
states,  whose  development  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of 
civilization;  that  it  offers  frequent  temptation  to  bullying  and  oppres- 
sion and  to  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  warfare.  We  regret  that 
other  powers,  whose  opinions  and  sense  of  justice  we  esteem  highly, 
have  at  times  taken  a  different  view  and  have  permitted  themselves, 
tho  we  believe  with  reluctance,  to  collect  such  debts  by  force.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  non-payment  of  public  debts  may  be  accom- 
panied by  such  circumstances  of  fraud  and  wrongdoing  or  violation 
of  treaties  as  to  justify  the  use  of  force.  This  Government  would  be 
glad  to  see  an  international  consideration  of  the  subject  which  shall 
discriminate  between  such  cases  and  the  simple  nonperformance  of  a 
contract  with  a  private  person,  and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  reliance 
upon  peaceful  means  in  cases  of  the  latter  class. 

"It  is  not  felt,  however,  that  the  conference  at  Rio  should  under- 
take to  make  such  a  discrimination  or  to  resolve  upon  such  a  rule. 
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Most  of  the  American  countries  are  still  debtor  nations,  while  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  the  creditors.  If  the  Rio  conference,  there- 
fore, were  to  take  such  action  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  meet- 
ing of  debtors  resolving  how  their  creditors  should  act,  and  this  would 
not  inspire  respect.  The  true  course  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
program,  which  proposes  to  request  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
where  both  creditors  and  debtors  will  be  assembled,  to  consider  the 
subject." 

Last  June  trouble  which  had  existed  for  some  time  between  the 
Republics  of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  culminated  in  war— 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  ruinous  to  the  countries  involved  and 
very  destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Americans,  Mexicans, 
and  other  foreigners  who  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  countries.  The  thoroly  good  understanding  which 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  enabled  this  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Mexico  to  unite  in  eltective  mediation  between  the 
warring  Republics;  which  mediation  resulted,  not  without  long^ 
continued  and  patient  effort,  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  hostile  powers  on  board  a  United  States  warship  as 
neutral  territory,  and  peace  was  there  concluded;  a  peace  which 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  in  the  prevention  of 
an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  and  the  destruction  of  property  and 
of  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  Rio  Conference  past  the  following 
resolution  in  reference  to  this  action : 

"That  the  Third  International  American  Conference  shall  address 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  a  note  in  which  the  conference  which  is  being  held 
at  Rio  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the  happy  results  of  their  mediation 
for  the  celebration  of  peace  between  the  Republics  of  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador." 

This  affords  an  excellent  example  of  one  way  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  can  properly  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  that  is,  by  action  taken  in  concert 
with  other  American  republics  and  therefore  free  from  those  suspicions 
and  prejudices  which  might  attach  if  the  action  were  taken  by  one 
alone.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
toward  the  substitution  of  considerate  action  in  the  spirit  of  justice  for 
the  insurrectionary  or  international  violence  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  many  of  our  neighbors. 
Repeated  examples  of  united  action  by  several  or  many  American 
republics  in  favor  of  peace,  by  urging  cool  and  reasonable,  instead  of 
excited  and  belligerent,  treatment  of  international  controversies,  can 
not  fail  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  general  public  opinion  among  the 
American  nations   which   will  elevate  the   standards   of  international 
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action,  strengthen  the  sense  of  international  duty  among  governments, 
and  tell  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panama  and  shall  report  to  you 
at  length  later  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Algeciras  Convention,  which  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  supersedes  the  previous 
convention  of  1880,  which  was  also  signed  both  by  the  United  States 
and  a  majority  of  the  European  powers.  This  treaty  confers  upon 
us  equal  commercial  rights  with  all  European  countries  and  does  not 
entail  a  single  obligation  of  any  kind  upon  us,  and  I  earnestly  hope  it 
may  be  speedily  ratified.  To  refuse  to  ratify  it  would  merely  mean 
that  we  forfeited  our  commercial  rights  in  Morocco  and  would  not 
achieve  another  object  of  any  kind.  In  the  event  of  such  refusal  we 
would  be  left  for  the  first  time  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  without 
any  commercial  treaty  with  Morocco ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are 
everywhere  seeking  new  markets  and  outlets  for  trade. 

The  destruction  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  fur  seals  by  pelagic  sealing 
still  continues.  The  herd  which,  according  to  the  surveys  made  in 
1874  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  numbered  4,700,000,  and  which, 
according  to  the  survey  of  both  American  and  Canadian  commissioners 
in  1 89 1,  amounted  to  1,000,000,  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  180,000. 
This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  Canadian  and  some  other  sealing 
vessels  killing  the  female  seals  while  in  the  water  during  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  and  from  the  south,  or  in  search  of  food.  As  a 
rule  the  female  seal  when  killed  is  pregnant,  and  also  has  an  unweaned 
pup  on  land,  so  that,  for  each  skin  taken  by  pelagic  sealing,  as  a  rule, 
three  lives  are  destroyed — the  mother,  the  unborn  offspring,  and  the 
nursing  pup,  which  is  left  to  starve  to  death.  No  damage  whatever 
is  done  to  the  herd  by  the  carefully  regulated  killing  on  land;  the 
custom  of  pelagic  sealing  is  solely  responsible  for  all  of  the  present 
evil,  and  is  alike  indefensible  from  the  economic  standpoint  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity. 

In  1896  over  16,000  young  seals  were  found  dead  from  starvation  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  In  1897  ft  was  estimated  that  since  pelagic 
sealing  began  upward  of  400,000  adult  female  seals  had  been  killed 
at  sea,  and  over  300,000  young  seals  had  died  of  starvation  as  the 
result.  The  revolting  barbarity  of  such  a  practise,  as  well  as  the 
wasteful  destruction  which  it  involves,  needs  no  demonstration  and  is 
its  own  condemnation.  The  Bering  Sea  Tribunal,  which  sat  in  Paris 
in  1893,  and  which  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  and  to  a  property 
right  in  the  fur  seals  when  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  determined 
also  upon  certain  regulations  which  the  Tribunal  considered  sufficient 
for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in,  or 
habitually  resorting  to,  the  Bering  Sea.     The  Tribunal  by  its  regula- 
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tions  established  a  close  season,  from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  31st  of 
July,  and  excluded  all  killing-  in  the  waters  within  60  miles  around  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  They  also  provided  that  the  regulations  which  they 
had  determined  upon,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  seals,  should  be  submitted  every  five  years  to  new  examination,  so 
as  to  enable  both  interested  Governments  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
light  of  past  experience,  there  was  occasion  for  any  modification 
thereof. 

The  regulations  have  proved  plainly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seals,  and  for  a  long 
time  this  Government  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  secure  from  Great 
Britain  such  revision  and  modification  of  the  regulations  as  were  con- 
templated and  provided  for  by  the  award  oi  the  Tribunal  of  Paris. 

The  process  of  destruction  has  been  accelerated  during  recent  years 
by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Japanese  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic 
sealing.  As  these  vessels  have  not  been  bound  even  by  the  inadequate 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Paris,  they  have  paid  no 
attention  either  to  the  close  season  or  to  the  sixty-mile  limit  imposed 
upon  the  Canadians,  and  have  prosecuted  their  work  up  to  the  very 
islands  themselves.  On  July  16  and  17  the  crews  from  several  Jap- 
anese vessels  made  raids  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  before  they 
were  beaten  off  by  the  very  meager  and  insufficiently  armed  guard, 
they  succeeded  in  killing  several  hundred  seals  and  carrying  off  the 
skins  of  most  of  them.  Nearly  all  the  seals  killed  were  females  and 
the  work  was  done  with  frightful  barbarity.  Many  of  the  seals  appear 
to  have  been  skinned  alive  and  many  were  found  half  skinned  and  still 
alive.  The  raids  were  repelled  only  by  the  use  of  firearms,  and  five  of 
the  raiders  were  killed,  two  were  wounded,  and  twelve  captured,  in- 
cluding the  two  wounded.  Those  captured  have  since  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  An  attack  of  this  kind  had  been  wholly 
unlookt  for,  but  such  provision  of  vessels,  arms,  and  ammunition  will 
now  be  made  that  its  repetition  will  not  be  found  profitable. 

Suitable  representations  regarding  the  incident  have  been  made  to 
the  Government  of  Japan,  and  we  are  assured  that  all  practicable 
measures  will  be  taken  by  that  country  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  outrage.  On  our  part,  the  guard  on  the  island  will  be  increased 
and  better  equipped  and  organized,  and  a  better  revenue-cutter  patrol 
service  about  the  islands  will  be  established ;  next  season  a  United 
States  war  vessel  will  also  be  sent  there. 

We  have  not  relaxed  our  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  for  adequate  protection  of  the  seal  herd,  and  negotiations  with 
Japan  for  the  same  purpose  are  in  progress. 

The  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  seals  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  need  revision  and  amendment.  Only  the  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  are  now,  in  terms,  included  in  the  Government 
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reservation,  and  the  other  islands  are  also  to  be  included.  The  landing 
of  aliens  as  well  as  citizens  upon  the  islands,  without  a  permit  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  any  purpose  except  in  case 
of  stress  of  weather  or  for  water,  should  be  prohibited  under  adequate 
penalties.  The  approach  of  vessels  for  the  excepted  purposes  should 
be  regulated.  The  authority  of  the  Government  agents  on  the  islands 
should  be  enlarged,  and  the  chief  agent  should  have  the  powers  of  a 
committing  magistrate.  The  entrance  of  a  vessel  into  the  territorial 
waters  surrounding  the  islands  with  intent  to  take  seals  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offense  and  cause  of  forfeiture.  Authority  for  seiz- 
ures in  such  cases  should  be  given  and  the  presence  on  any  such  vessel 
of  seals  or  sealskins,  or  the  paraphernalia  for  taking  them,  should  be 
made  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  intent.  I  recommend  what  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  accomplish  these  ends;  and  I  commend  to  your 
attention  the  report  of  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  on  this  subject. 

In  case  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  other  governments  to  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  cruelty  now 
incident  to  pelagic  sealing,  it  will  be  a  question  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration how  far  we  should  continue  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
seal  herd  on  land  with  the  result  of  continuing  such  a  practise,  and 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  end  the  practice  by  exterminating  the  herd 
ourselves  in  the  most  humane  way  possible. 

In  my  last  message  I  advised  you  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a  second  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague.  Under  the  guidance  of  Russia  the  arrangement  of  the  pre- 
liminaries for  such  a  conference  has  been  progressing  during  the  past 
year.  Progress  has  necessarily  been  slow,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  countries  to  be  consulted  upon  every  question  that  has  arisen.  It  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  all  of  the  American  Republics  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  been  invited  to  join  in  the  proposed  conference. 

The  close  connection  between  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Red  Cross  Conference  held  at  Geneva  last  summer  and  the  subjects 
which  naturally  would  come  before  The  Hague  Conference  made  it 
apparent  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Conference  completed  and  considered  by  the  different  powers  before 
the  meeting  at  The  Hague.  The  Red  Cross  Conference  ended  its 
labors  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  and  the  revised  and  amended  convention, 
which  was  signed  by  the  American  delegates,  will  be  promptly  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

By  the  special  and  highly  appreciated  courtesy  of  the  Governments 
of  Russia  and  the  Netherlands,  a  proposal  to  call  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence together  at  a  time  which  would  conflict  with  the  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  was  laid  aside. 
No  other  date  has  yet  been  suggested.     A  tentative  program  for  the 
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conference  has  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  the 
subjects  which  it  enumerates  are  undergoing  careful  examination  and 
consideration  in  preparation  for  the  conference. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  war  is  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
imperative,  upon  honorable  men,  upon  an  honorable  nation,  where 
peace  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  conscientious  conviction 
or  of  national  welfare.  Peace  is  normally  a  great  good,  and  normally 
it  coincides  with  righteousness;  but  it  is  righteousness  and  not  peace 
which  should  bind  the  conscience  of  a  nation  as  it  should  bind  the  con- 
science of  an  individual ;  and  neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can 
surrender  conscience  to  another's  keeping.  Neither  can  a  nation,  which 
is  an  entity,  and  which  does  not  die  as  individuals  die,  refrain  from 
taking  thought  for  the  interest  of  the  generations  that  are  to  come,  no 
less  than  for  the  interest  of  the  generation  of  to-day;  and  no  public 
men  have  a  right,  whether  from  shortsightedness,  from  selfish  indif- 
ference, or  from  sentimentality,  to  sacrifice  national  interests  which  are 
vital  in  character.  A  just  war  is  in  the  long  run  far  better  for  a 
nation's  soul  than  the  most  prosperous  peace  obtained  by  acquiescence 
in  wrong  or  injustice.  Moreover,  tho  it  is  criminal  for  a  nation  not 
to  prepare  for  war,  so  that  it  may  escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
being  defeated  in  war,  yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  even  to 
be  defeated  in  war  may  be  far  better  than  not  to  have  fought  at  all. 
As  has  been  well  and  finely  said,  a  beaten  nation  is  not  necessarily  a 
disgraced  nation ;  but  the  nation  or  man  is  disgraced  if  the  obligation 
to  defend  right  is  shirked. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our  power  for  the  cause  of 
honorable  peace.  It  is  morally  as  indefensible  for  a  nation  to  commit 
a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  as  for  an  individual 
thus  to  wrong  his  fellows.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace  based 
upon  justice  and  not  upon  cowardly  submission  to  wrong.  Wc  can 
accomplish  a  good  deal  in  this  direction,  but  we  can  not  accomplish 
everything,  and  the  penalty  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  would  almost 
inevitably  be  to  do  worse  than  nothing;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  fantastic  extremists  are  not  in  reality  leaders  of  the  causes  which 
they  espouse,  but  are  ordinarily  those  who  do  most  to  hamper  the  real 
leaders  of  the  cause  and  to  damage  the  cause  itself.  As  yet  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  establishing  any  kind  of  international  power,  of  what- 
ever sort,  which  can  effectively  check  wrongdoing,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  both  a  foolish  and  an  evil  thing  for  a  great  and 
free  nation  to  deprive  itself  of  the  power  to  protect  its  own  rights  and 
even  in  exceptional  cases  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  others.  Nothing 
would  more  promote  iniquity,  nothing  would  further  defer  the  reign 
upon  earth  of  peace  and  righteousness,  than  for  the  free  and  enlight- 
ened peoples  which,  tho  with  much  stumbling  and  many  shortcomings. 
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nevertheless  strive  toward  justice,  deliberately  to  render  themselves 
powerless  while  leaving  every  despotism  and  barbarism  armed  and 
able  to  work  their  wicked  will.  The  chance  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes peacefully,  by  arbitration,  now  depends  mainly  upon  the  posses- 
sion by  the  nations  that  mean  to  do  right  of  sufficient  armed  strength  to 
make  their  purpose  effective. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  surest  guarantor  of  peace  which  this 
country  possesses.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wisht  that  we  would  profit  by 
the  teachings  of  history  in  this  matter.  A  strong  and  wise  people  will 
study  its  own  failures  no  less  than  its  triumphs,  for  there  is  wisdom 
to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  both,  of  the  mistake  as  well  as  of  the 
success.  For  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  a 
rational  study  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  it  is  told,  for  instance,  by  Cap- 
tain Mahan.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  that  war  could  have 
been  avoided.  If  during  the  preceding  twelve  years  a  navy  relatively 
as  strong  as  that  which  this  country  now  has  had  been  built  up,  and 
an  army  provided  relatively  as  good  as  that  which  the  country  now  has, 
there  never  would  have  been  the  slightest  necessity  of  fighting  the 
war ;  and  if  the  necessity  had  arisen  the  war  would  under  such  circum- 
stances have  ended  with  our  speedy  and  overwhelming  triumph.  But 
our  people  during  those  twelve  years  refused  to  make  any  prepara- 
tions whatever,  regarding  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  They  saved 
a  million  or  two  of  dollars  by  so  doing;  and  in  mere  money  paid  a 
hundredfold  for  each  million  they  thus  saved  during  the  three  years 
of  war  which  followed — a  war  which  brought  untold  suffering  upon 
our  people,  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  gravest  national  disaster, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  waging  it,  resulted  merely  in 
what  was  in  effect  a  drawn  battle,  while  the  balance  of  defeat  and  tri- 
umph was  almost  even. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  continue  to  increase  our  Navy.  I  ask  merely 
that  it  be  maintained  at  its  present  strength ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
if  we  replace  the  obsolete  and  outworn  ships  by  new  and  good  ones, 
the  equals  of  any  afloat  in  any  navy.  To  stop  building  ships  for  one 
year  means  that  for  that  year  the  Navy  goes  back  instead  of  forward. 
The  old  battle  ship  Texas,  for  instance,  would  now  be  of  little  service 
in  a  stand-up  fight  with  a  powerful  adversary.  The  old  double-turret 
monitors  have  outworn  their  usefulness,  while  it  was  a  waste  of  money 
to  build  the  modern  single-turret  monitors.  All  these  ships  should  be 
replaced  by  others ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  well-settled  program  of 
providing  for  the  building  each  year  of  at  least  one  first-class  battle 
ship  equal  in  size  and  speed  to  any  that  any  nation  is  at  the  same  time 
building ;  the  armament  presumably  to  consist  of  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  very  heavy  guns  of  one  caliber,  together  with  smaller  guns 
to  repel  torpedo  attack;  while  there  should  be  heavy  armor,  turbine 
engines,  and  in  short,  every  modern  device.     Of  course,  from  time  to 
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time,  cruisers,  colliers,  torpedo-boat  destroyers  or  torpedo  boats,  will 
have  to  be  built  also.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  would  not  increase 
our  Navy,  but  would  merely  keep  it  at  its  present  strength.  Equally 
of  course,  the  ships  will  be  absolutely  useless  if  the  men  aboard  them 
are  not  so  trained  that  they  can  get  the  best  possible  service  out  of  the 
formidable  but  delicate  and  complicated  mechanisms  intrusted  to  their 
care.  The  marksmanship  of  our  men  has  so  improved  during  the  last 
five  years  that  I  deem  it  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  Navy  is  more 
than  twice  as  efficient,  ship  for  ship,  as  half  a  decade  ago.  The  Navy 
can  only  attain  proper  efficiency  if  enough  officers  and  men  are  pn> 
vided,  and  if  these  officers  and  men  are  given  the  chance  (and  required 
to  take  advantage  of  it)  to  stay  continually  at  sea  and  to  exercise  the 
fleets  singly  and  above  all  in  squadron,  the  exercise  to  be  of  every 
kind  and  to  include  unceasing  practise  at  the  guns,  conducted  under 
conditions  that  will  test  marksmanship  in  time  of  war. 

In  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  there  is  urgent  need  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  for  the 
personnel,  alike  as  regards  the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  service  there  is  a  finer  body  of  enlisted  men  and  of 
junior  officers  than  we  have  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  including 
the  Marine  Corps.  All  possible  encouragement  to  the  enlisted  men 
should  be  given,  in  pay  and  otherwise,  and  everything  practicable  done 
to  render  the  service  attractive  to  men  of  the  right  type.  They 
should  be  held  to  the  strictest  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  in  them  a 
spirit  should  be  encouraged  which  demands  not  the  mere  performance 
of  duty,  but  the  performance  of  far  more  than  duty,  if  it  conduces  to 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the  American  nation;  and  in  return 
the  amplest  consideration  should  be  theirs. 

West  Point  and  Annapolis  already  turn  out  excellent  officers.  We 
do  not  need  to  have  these  schools  made  more  scholastic.  On  the  con- 
trary we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  each  school 
is  to  turn  out  a  man  who  shall  be  above  everything  else  a  fighting  man. 
In  the  Army  in  particular  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  the  cavalry  or 
infantry  officer  should  have  special  mathematical  ability.  Probably  in 
both  schools  the  best  part  of  the  education  is  the  high  standard  of 
character  and  of  professional  morale  which  it  confers. 

But  in  both  services  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  principle  of  selection  which  will  eliminate  men  after  a  certain  age 
if  they  can  not  be  promoted  from  the  subordinate  ranks,  and  which 
will  bring  into  the  higher  ranks  fewer  men,  and  these  at  an  earlier  age. 
This  principle  of  selection  will  be  objected  to  by  good  men  of  mediocre 
capacity,  who  are  fitted  to  do  well  while  young  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions, but  who  are  not  fitted  to  do  well  when  at  an  advanced  age 
they  come  into  positions  of  command  and  of  great  responsibility.  But 
the  desire  of  these  men  to  be  promoted  to  positions  which  they  are 
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not  competent  to  fill  should  not  weigh  against  the  interest  of  the  Navy 
and  the  country.  At  present  our  men,  especially  in  the  Navy,  are 
kept  far  too  long  in  the  junior  grades,  and  then,  at  much  too  advanced 
an  age,  are  put  quickly  thru  the  senior  grades,  often  not  attaining 
to  these  senior  grades  until  they  are  too  old  to  be  of  real  use  in  them ; 
and  if  they  are  of  real  use,  being  put  thru  them  so  quickly  that  little 
benefit  to  the  Navy  comes  from  their  having  been  in  them  at  all. 

The  Navy  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  Army  in  the  fact  that 
the  officers  of  high  rank  are  actually  trained  in  the  continual  perform- 
ance of  their  duties ;  that  is,  in  the  management  of  the  battle  ships  and 
armored  cruisers  gathered  into  fleets.  This  is  not  true  of  the  army 
officers,  who  rarely  have  corresponding  chances  to  exercise  command 
over  troops  under  service  conditions.  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
war  showed  the  lamentable  loss  of  life,  the  useless  extravagance,  and 
the  inefficiency  certain  to  result,  if  during  peace  the  high  officials  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  praised  and  rewarded  only  if 
they  save  money  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
and  if  the  higher  officers  are  given  no  chance  whatever  to  exercise  and 
practise  command.  For  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  war  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  were  praised  chiefly  if  they  practised  economy ;  which 
economy,  especially  in  connection  with  the  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  medical  departments,  was  directly  responsible  for  most  of  the 
mismanagement  that  occurred  in  the  war  itself — and  parenthetically 
be  it  observed  that  the  very  people  who  clamored  for  the  misdirected 
economy  in  the  first  place  were  foremost  to  denounce  the  mismanage- 
ment, loss,  and  suffering  which  were  primarily  due  to  this  same  mis- 
directed economy  and  to  the  lack  of  preparation  it  involved.  There 
should  soon  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  for  our  coast  de- 
fenses;  these  men  should  be  of  the  right  type  and  properly  trained; 
and  there  should  therefore  be  an  increase  of  pay  for  certain  skilled 
grades,  especially  in  the  coast  artillery.  Money  should  be  appropriated 
to  permit  troops  to  be  massed  in  body  and  exercised  in  maneuvers,  par- 
ticularly in  marching.  Such  exercise  during  the  summer  just  past  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Army  and  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  discontinued.  If  on 'these  practise  marches  and  in  these 
maneuvers  elderly  officers  prove  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  they  should 
be  retired  at  once,  for  the  fact  is  conclusive  as  to  their  unfitness  for 
war;  that  is,  for  the  only  purpose  because  of  which  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  service.  It  is  a  real  misfortune  to  have  scores 
of  small  company  or  regimental  posts  scattered  thruout  the  country; 
the  Army  should  be  gathered  in  a  few  brigade  or  division  posts;  and 
the  generals  should  be  practised  in  handling  the  men  in  masses.  Neg- 
lect to  provide  for  all  of  this  means  to  incur  the  risk  of  future  disaster 
and  disgrace. 

The  readiness  and  efficiency  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  in  dealing 
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with  the  recent  sudden  crisis  in  Cuba  illustrate  afresh  their  value  to 
the  Nation.  This  readiness  and  efficiency  would  have  been  very  much 
less  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  Army 
and  the  General  Board  in  the  Navy;  both  are  essential  to  the  proper 
development  and  use  of  our  military  forces  afloat  and  ashore.  The 
troops  that  were  sent  to  Cuba  were  handled  flawlessly.  It  was  the 
swiftest  mobilization  and  dispatch  of  troops  over  sea  ever  accom- 
plished by  our  Government.  The  expedition  landed  completely 
equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service,  several  of  its  organizations 
hardly  remaining  in  Havana  over  night  before  splitting  up  into  de- 
tachments and  going  to  their  several  posts.  It  was  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  General  Staff.  Similarly,  it  was 
owing  in  large  part  to  the  General  Board  that  the  Navy  was  able  at 
the  outset  to  meet  the  Cuban  crisis  with  such  instant  efficiency ;  ship 
after  ship  appearing  on  the  shortest  notice  at  any  threatened  point, 
while  the  Marine  Corps  in  particular  performed  indispensable  service. 
The  Army  and  Navy  War  Colleges  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
two  services,  and  they  cooperate  with  constantly  increasing  efficiency 
and  importance. 

The  Congress  has  most  wisely  provided  for  a  National  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  rifle  practise.  Excellent  results  have  already  come 
from  this  law,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Our  Regular  Army  is 
so  small  that  in  any  great  war  we  would  have  to  trust  mainly  to  vol- 
unteers ;  and  in  such  event  these  volunteers  should  already  know  how 
to  shoot;  for  if  a  soldier  has  the  fighting  edge,  and  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  the  open,  his  efficiency  on  the  line  of  battle  is  almost 
directly  proportionate  to  excellence  in  marksmanship.  We  should 
establish  shooting  galleries  in  all  the  large  public  and  military  schools, 
should  maintain  national  target  ranges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  should  in  every  way  encourage  the  formation  of  rifle  clubs 
thruout  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  little  Republic  of  Switzerland  offers 
us  an  excellent  example  in  all  matters  connected  with  building  up  an 
efficient  citizen  soldiery. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

White  House,    Dec.  ?.  iyoj 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

No  nation  has  greater  resources  than  ours,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  citizens  of  no  nation  possess  greater  energy 
and  industrial  ability.  In  no  nation  are  the  fundamental  business  con- 
ditions sounder  than  in  ours  at  this  very  moment ;  and  it  is  foolish, 
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when  such  is  the  case,  for  people  to  hoard  money  instead  of  keeping  it 
in  sound  banks ;  for  it  is  such  hoarding  that  is  the  immediate  occasion 
of  money  stringency.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  the  business  of  our  people 
is  conducted  with  honesty  and  probity,  and  this  applies  alike  to  farms 
and  factories,  to  railroads  and  banks,  to  all  our  legitimate  commercial 
enterprises. 

In  any  large  body  of  men,  however,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  who 
are  dishonest,  and  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  these  men  prosper  or 
commit  their  misdeeds  with  impunity,  their  example  is  a  very  evil  thing 
for  the  community.  Where  these  men  are  business  men  of  great  saga- 
city and  of  temperament  both  unscrupulous  and  reckless,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  they  act  without  supervision  or  control 
and  at  first  without  effective  check  from  public  opinion,  they  delude 
many  innocent  people  into  making  investments  or  embarking  in  kinds 
of  business  that  are  really  unsound.  When  the  misdeeds  of  these  suc- 
cessfully dishonest  men  are  discovered,  suffering  comes  not  only  upon 
them,  but  upon  the  innocent  men  whom  they  have  misled.  It  is  a 
painful  awakening,  whenever  it  occurs;  and;  naturally,  when  it  does 
occur  those  who  suffer  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  longer  it  was  deferred 
the  more  painful  it  would  be.  In  the  effort  to  punish  the  guilty  it  is 
both  wise  and  proper  to  endeavor  so  far  as  possible  to  minimize  the 
distress  of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  the  guilty.  Yet  it  is  not 
possible  to  refrain  because  of  such  distress  from  striving  to  put  an 
end  to  the  misdeeds  that  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  suffering,  and, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  where  possible  to  punish  those  responsible  for 
them.  There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  many  govern- 
mental policies ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  such  differences  as  to  the 
need  of  unflinching  perseverance  in  the  war  against  successful  dis- 
honesty. 

In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  on  December  5,  1905,  I  said : 

"If  the  folly  of  man  mars  the  general  well-being,  then  those  who 
are  innocent  of  the  folly  will  have  to  pay  part  of  the  penalty  incurred 
by  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  folly.  A  panic  brought  on  by  the  specu- 
lative folly  of  part  of  the  business  community  would  hurt  the  whole 
business  community ;  but  such  stoppage  of  welfare,  though  it  might 
be  severe,  would  not  be  lasting.  In  the  long  run,  the  one  vital  factor 
in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  high  individual  char- 
acter of  the  average  American  worker,  the  average  American  citizen, 
no  matter  whether  his  work  be  mental  or  manual,  whether  he  be 
farmer  or  wage-worker,  business  man  or  professional  man. 

"In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  interests  of  all  men  are  so 
closely  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  straight- 
dealing  man,  who  by  his  efficiency,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  bene- 
fits himself,  must  also  benefit  others.  Normally,  the  man  of  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  who  becomes  rich  by  guiding  the  labor  of  many  other 
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men  does  so  by  enabling  them  to  produce  more  than  they  could  pro- 
duce without  his  guidance ;  and  both  he  and  they  share  in  the  benefit, 
which  comes  also  to  the  public  at  large.  The  superficial  fact  that  the 
sharing  mav  be  unequal  must  never  blind  us  to  the  underlying  fact 
that  there  is  this  sharing,  and  that  the  benefit  comes  in  some  degree 
to  each  man  concerned.  Normally,  the  wageworker,  the  man  of  smal! 
means,  and  the  average  consumer,  as  well  as  the  average  producer, 
are  all  alike  helped  by  makmg  conditions  such  that  the  man  of  excep- 
tional business  ability  receives  an  exceptional  reward  for  his  ability 
Something  can  be  done  by  legislation  to  help  the  general  prosperity; 
but  no  such  help  of  a  permanently  beneficial  character  can  be  given  to 
the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  save  as  the  results  of  a  policy  which 
shall  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who 
act  decently;  and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  benefit 
which  comes  to  the  less  able  and  less  fortunate  must  of  necessity  come 
even  more  to  the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  therefore,  the 
less  fortunate  man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  to 
strike  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally, 
prospered,  the  result  will  assuredly  be  that  while  damage  may  come 
to  the  one  struck  at,  it  will  visit  with  an  even  heavier  load  the  one  who 
strikes  the  blow.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  all  go  up  or  go  down 
together. 

"Yet,  while  not  merely  admitting,  but  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  where  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or  supervision  some 
of  the  exceptional  men  use  their  energies,  not  in  ways  that  are  for  the 
common  good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this  common  good.  The 
fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large, 
and  vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield  them,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  give  to  the  sovereign — that  is,  to  the  Government,  which 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — some  effective  power  of  supervision 
over  their  corporate  use.  In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  indus- 
trial life,  every  big  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  by,  and  be 
accountable  to,  some  sovereign  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct. 
I  am  in  no  sense  hostile  to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combina- 
tion, and  any  effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless, 
but  in  the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  fail- 
uure  to  enforce  law  inevitably  produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recog- 
nize in  cordial  and  ample  fashion  the  immense  good  effected  by  corpo- 
rate agencies  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  wealth  of  intellect, 
energv,  and  fidelity  devoted  to  their  service,  ana  tneretore  normally 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  by  their  officers  and  directors.  The  cor- 
poration has  come  to  stay,  just  as  the  trade  union  lias  come  to  stay. 
Each  can  do  and  has  done  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  so 
long  as  it  does  good.     But  each  should  be  sharply  checked  where  it 
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acts  against  law  and  justice. 

tt  *  *  *  The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided 
especially  that  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  should  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  General  Government.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  taking  this  stand  were  even  then  overwhelming.  But  they  are 
far  stronger  to-day,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  great 
business  agencies,  usually  corporate  in  form.  Experience  has  shown 
conclusively  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and 
supervision  of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such  regulation 
and  supervision  can  only  lie  effectively  exercised  by  a  sovereign  whose 
jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work  of  the  corporations 
— that  is,  by  the  National  Government.  I  believe  that  this  regulation 
and  supervision  can  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  the  Con- 
gress. *  *  *  Our  steady  aim  should  be  by  legislation,  cautiously 
and  carefully  undertaken,  but  resolutely  persevered  in,  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  National  Government  by  affirmative  action. 

"This  is  onlv  in  form  an  innovation.  In  substance  it  is  merely  a 
restoration :  for  from  the  earliest  time  such  regulation  of  industrial 
activities  has  been  recognized  in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  bodies; 
and  all  that  I  propose  is  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  such  manner 
as  will  prevent  the  Commonwealth  abdicating  the  power  it  has  always 
possessed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  before  and 
since  this  country  became  a  separate  nation. 

"It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  National  laws  on  this  subject 
have  hitherto  been  of  a  negative  or  prohibitive  rather  than  an  affirma- 
tive kind,  and  still  more  that  they  have  in  part  sought  to  prohibit  what 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  have  in  part  in  their  prohibi- 
tions confounded  what  should  be  allowed  and  what  should  not  be 
allowed.  It  is  generally  useless  to  try  to  prohibit  all  restraint  on  com- 
petition, whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable ;  and 
where  it  is  not  useless  it  is  generally  hurtful.  *  *  *  The  success- 
ful prosecution  of  one  device  to  evade  the  law  immediately  develops 
another  device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  What  is  needed  is  not 
sweeping  prohibition  of  every  arrangement,  good  or  bad,  which  may 
tend  to  restrict  competition,  but  such  adequate  supervision  and  regula- 
tion as  will  prevent  any  restriction  of  competition  from  being  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  as  well  as  such  supervision  and  regulation  as 
will  prevent  other  abuses  in  no  way  connected  with  restriction  of  com- 
petition." 

I  have  called  your  attention  in  these  quotations  to  what  I  have 
already  said  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  embody  in  action  the  principles  thus  expressed. 

No  small  part  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  comes  from  carrying  to 
an   extreme   the   national   virtue   of   self-reliance,   of   independence    in 
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initiative  and  action.     It  is  wise  to  conserve  this  virtue  and  to  provide 
for  its   fullest  exercise,  compatible  with  seeing  that  liberty   does  not 
become  a  liberty  to  wrong  others.     Unfortunately,  this  is  the  kind  of 
liberty  that  the  lack  of  all  effective  regulation  inevitably  breeds.     The 
founders  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  National  Government 
should  have  complete  and  sole  control  of  interstate  commerce.     There 
was  then  practically  no  interstate  business  save  such  as  was  conducted 
by  water,  and  this  the  National  Government  at  once  proceeded  to  regu- 
late in  thoroughgoing  and  effective  fashion.     Conditions  have  now  so 
wholly  changed  that  the  interstate  commerce  by  water  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  amount  that  goes  by  land,  and  almost  all  big  busi- 
ness concerns  are  now  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.     As  a  result, 
it  can  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly  controlled  or  regulated  by  the 
action  of  any  one  of  the  several  States ;  such  action  inevitably  tending 
to  be  either  too  drastic  or  else  too  lax,  and  in  either  case  ineffective 
for  purposes  of  justice.     Only  the  National  Government  can  in  thor- 
oughgoing fashion  exercise  the  needed  control.     This  does  not  mean 
that   there   should   be   any   extension   of   Federal   authority,   for   such 
authority  already  exists  under  the  Constitution  in  amplest  and  most 
far-reaching  form ;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  Federal  activity.    This  is  not  advocating  centralization.    It  is  merely 
looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  realizing  that  centralization  in  business 
has  already  come  and  can  not  be  avoided  or  undone,  and  that  the 
public  at  large  can  only  protect  itself  from  certain  evil  effects  of  this 
business  centralization  by  providing  better  methods  for  the  exercise 
of  control  through  the  authority  already  centralized  in  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution  itself.     There  must  be  no  halt  in  the 
healthy  constructive  course  of  action  which  this  Nation  has  elected  to 
pursue,  and  has  steadily  pursued,  during  the  last  six  years,  as  shown 
both  in  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  by  the  Department  of  Justice.     The  most  vital  need  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroads.    As  to  these,  in  my  judgment  there  should  now 
be  either  a  national  incorporation  act  or  a  law  licensing  railway  com- 
panies to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  upon  certain  conditions.     The 
law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission power  to  pass  upon  the  future  issue  of  securities,  while  ample 
means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  Commission,  whenever  in  its 
judgment  it  is  necessary,  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  any  railroad. 
As  I  stated  in  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago,  railroads  should 
be  given  power  to  enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  these  argreement* 
being  made  public  in  minute  detail  and  to  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  being  first  obtained.     Until  the  National  Gov- 
ernment assumes  proper  control  of  interstate  commerce,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  it  already  possesses,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  give 
to  or  to  get  from  the  railroads  full  justice.    The  railroads  and  all  other 
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great  corporations  will  do  well  to  recognize  that  this  control  must 
come;  the  only  question  is  as  to  what  governmental  body  can  most 
wisely  exercise  it.  The  courts  will  determine  the  limits  within  which 
the  Federal  authority  can  exercise  it,  and  there  will  still  remain  ample 
work  within  each  State  for  the  railway  commission  of  that  State ;  and 
the  National  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  work  in  harmony 
with  the  several  State  commissions,  each  within  its  own  province,  to 
achieve  the  desired  end. 

Moreover,  in  my  judgment  there  should  be  additional  legislation 
looking  to  the  proper  control  of  the  great  business  concerns  engaged 
in  interstate  business,  this  control  to  be  exercised  for  their  own  benefit 
and  prosperity  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the 
general  public.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Messages  to  the  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere,  experience  has  definitely  shown  not  merely  the 
unwisdom  but  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  all  busi- 
ness combinations.  Modern  industrial  conditions  are  such  that 
combination  is  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable.  It  is  so  in  the  world 
of  business  just  as  it  is  so  in  the  world  of  labor,  and  it  is  as  idle  to 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  corporations,  to  all  big  combinations  of 
capital,  as  to  desire  to  put  an  end  to  combinations  of  labor.  Corpora- 
tion and  labor  union  alike  have  come  to  stay.  Each  if  properly  man- 
aged is  a  source  of  good  and  not  evil.  Whenever  in  either  there  is 
evil,  it  should  be  promptly  held  to  account ;  but  it  should  receive  hearty 
encouragement  so  long  as  it  is  properly  managed.  It  is  profoundly 
immoral  to  put  or  keep  on  the  statute  books  a  law,  nominally  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality,  that  really  puts  a  premium  upon  public 
immorality,  by  undertaking  to  forbid  honest  men  from  doing  what 
must  be  done  under  modern  business  conditions,  so  that  the  law  itself 
provides  that  its  own  infraction  must  be  the  condition  precedent  upon 
business  success.  To  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  too  much  usually 
means  the  accomplishment  of  too  little,  and  often  the  doing  of  positive 
damage.  In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  I  said : 

"The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that  the  effort  to  pro- 
hibit all  combination,  good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffec- 
tive. Combination  of  capital,  like  combination  of  labor,  is  a  necessary 
element  in  our  present  industrial  system.  It  is  not  possible  completely 
to  prevent  it ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention  would 
do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we  need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to 
prevent  all  combination,  but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to  prevent  their  injuring 
the  public,  or  existing  in  such  forms  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury. 
*  *  *  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  present  laws  should  forbid  all 
combinations  instead  of  sharply  discriminating  between  those  combi- 
nations which  do  evil.     *     *     *     Often  railroads  would  like  to  com- 
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bine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  big  shipper  from  maintaining 
improper  advantages  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Such  a  combination,  instead  of  being  forbidden  by  law, 
should  be  favored.  *  *  *  It  is  a  public  evil  to  have  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  incapable  of  full  enforcement,  because  both  judges  and 
juries  realize  that  its  full  enforcement  would  destroy  the  business  of 
the  country ;  for  the  result  is  to  make  decent  men  violators  of  the  law 
against  their  will,  and  to  put  a  premium  on  the  behavior  of  the  willful 
wrongdoers.  Such  a  result  in  turn  tends  to  throw  the  decent  man  and 
the  willful  wrongdoer  into  close  association,  and  in  the  end  to  drag 
down  the  former  to  the  latter 's  level ;  for  the  man  who  becomes  a 
lawbreaker  in  one  way  unhappily  tends  to  lose  all  respect  for  law  and 
to  be  willing  to  break  it  in  many  ways.  No  more  scathing  condemna- 
tion could  be  visited  upon  a  law  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when,  in  commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  the  numerous  joint  traffic  associations  do  technically  violate  the 
law,  they  say:  'The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  case  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  case  has  pro- 
duced no  practical  effect  upon  the  railway  operations  of  the  country. 
Such  associations,  in  fact,  exist  now  as  they  did  before  these  decisions, 
and  with  the  same  general  effect.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  we  ought 
probably  to  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  interstate  railways 
could  be  operated  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  and 
the  railway  without  concerted  action  of  the  kind  afforded  through 
these  asociations.' 

"This  means  that  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
such  that  the  business  of  the  country  can  not  be  conducted  without 
breaking  it." 

As  I  have  elsewhere  said: 

'All  this  is  substantially  what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again. 
Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  in  no  shape  or  way 
represents  any  hostility  to  corporations  as  such.  On  the  contrary, 
it  means  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  combinations  of  capital, 
like  combinations  of  labor,  are  a  natural  result  of  modern  conditions 
and  of  our  National  development.  As  far  as  in  my  ability  lies  my 
endeavor  is  and  will  be  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  either  and  to 
favor  both  so  long  as  they  do  well.  The  aim  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  quite  as  much  to  favor  and  protect  honest  corporations,  hon- 
est business  men  of  wealth,  as  to  bring  to  justice  those  individuals 
and  corporations  representing  dishonest  methods.  Most  certainly  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  by  the  Government  authorities  in  the  effort  to 
get  at  any  great  railroad  wrecker — any  man  who  by  clever  swindling 
devices  robs  investors,  oppresses  wage-workers,  and  does  injustice  to 
the  general  public.  But  any  such  move  as  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
honest  railway  operators,  of  honest  corporations,  and  of  those  who, 
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when  they  invest  their  small  savings  in  stocks  and  bonds,  wish  to  be 
assured  that  these  will  represent  money  honestly  expended  for  legiti- 
mate business  purposes.  To  confer  upon  the  National  Government  the 
power  for  which  I  ask  would  be  a  check  upon  overcapitalization  and 
upon  the  clever  gamblers  who  benefit  by  overcapitalization.  But  it 
alone  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  value,  an  increase  in  the  safety  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  law-abiding,  honestly  managed  railroads,  and 
would  render  it  far  easier  to  market  their  securities.  I  believe  in 
proper  publicity.  There  has  been  complaint  of  some  of  the  investiga- 
tions recently  carried  on,  but  those  who  complain  should  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — upon  the  misdeeds  which  are  done  in  dark- 
ness and  not  upon  the  investigations  which  brought  them  to  light. 
The  Administration  is  responsible  for  turning  on  the  light,  but  it  is 
not  responsible  for  what  the  light  showed.  I  ask  for  full  power  to  be 
given  the  Federal  Government,  because  no  single  State  can  by  legisla- 
tion effectually  cope  with  these  powerful  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and,  while  doing  them  full  justice,  exact  from 
them  in  return  full  justice  to  others.  The  conditions  of  railroad  activ- 
ity, the  conditions  of  our  immense  interstate  commerce,  are  such  as 
to  make  the  Central  Government  alone  competent  to  exercise  full 
supervision  and  control. 

"The  grave  abuses  in  individual  cases  of  railroad  management  in 
the  past  represent  wrongs  not  merely  to  the  general  public,  but,  above 
all,  wrongs  to  fair-dealing  and  honest  corporations  and  men  of 
wealth,  because  they  excite  a  popular  anger  and  distrust  which  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  tends  to  include  in  the  sweep  of  its  resent- 
ment good  and  bad  alike.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  I  can  not 
too  earnestly  say  that  as  soon  as  the  natural  and  proper  resentment 
aroused  by  these  abuses  becomes  indiscriminate  and  unthinking,  it 
also  becomes  not  merely  unwise  and  unfair,  but  calculated  to  defeat 
the  very  ends  which  those  feeling  it  have  in  view.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  dishonest  work  by  corporations  in  the  past.  There  will  not 
be  the  slightest  let-up  in  the  effort  to  hunt  down  and  punish  every  dis- 
honest man.  But  the  bulk  of  our  business  is  honestly  done.  In  the 
natural  indignation  the  people  feel  over  the  dishonesty,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  not  lose  their  heads  and  get  drawn  into  an  indiscrimi- 
nate raid  upon  all  corporations,  all  people  of  wealth,  whether  they  do 
well  or  ill.  Out  of  any  such  wild  movement  good  will  not  come,  can 
not  come,  and  never  has  come.  On  the  contrary,  the  surest  way  to 
invite  reaction  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  either  demagogue  or  visionary 
in  a  sweeping  assault  upon  property  values  and  upon  public  confidence, 
which  would  work  incalculable  damage  in  the  business  world  and 
would  produce  such  distrust  of  the  agitators  that  in  the  revulsion  the 
distrust  would  extend  to  honest  men  who,  in  sincere  and  same  fashion, 
are  trying  to  remedy  the  evils." 
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The  antitrust  law  should  not  be  repealed ;  but  it  should  be  made  both 
more  efficient  and  more  in  harmony  with  actual  conditions.  It  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  forbid  only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does 
harm  to  the  general  public,  such  amendment  to  be  accompanied  by,  or 
to  be  an  incident  of,  a  grant  of  supervisory  power  to  the  Government 
over  these  big  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  business.  This  should 
be  accompanied  by  provision  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  ac- 
counts and  the  subjection  of  books  and  papers  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Government  officials.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  for  such 
supervision  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  antitrust  law  should  not  prohibit  combinations  that  do  no  injus- 
tice to  the  public,  still  less  those  the  existence  of  which  is  on  the  whole 
of  benefit  to  the  public.  But  even  if  this  feature  of  the  law  were  abol- 
ished, there  would  remain  as  an  equally  objectionable  feature  the  diffi- 
culty and  delay  now  incident  to  its  enforcement.  The  Government 
must  now  submit  to  irksome  and  repeated  delay  before  obtaining  a 
final  decision  of  the  courts  upon  proceedings  instituted,  and  even  a 
favorable  decree  may  mean  an  empty  victory.  Moreover,  to  attempt 
to  control  these  corporations  by  lawsuits  means  to  impose  upon  both 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts  an  impossible  burden ;  it  is 
not  feasible  to  carry  on  more  than  a  limited  number  of  such  suits. 
Such  a  law  to  be  really  effective  must  of  course  be  administered  by  an 
executive  body,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  lawsuits.  The  design 
should  be  to  prevent  the  abuses  incident  to  the  creation  of  unhealthy 
and  improper  combinations,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  in  exist- 
ence and  then  attempting  to  destroy  them  by  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  combination  should  not  be  tolerated  if  it  abuse  the  power  acquired 
by  combination  to  the  public  detriment.  No  corporation  or  association 
of  any  kind  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce that  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of,  or  whose  operations  create, 
a  monopoly  or  general  control  of  the  production,  sale,  or  distribution 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  or  articles  of  general 
use  and  necessity.  Such  combinations  are  against  public  policy ;  they 
violate  the  common  law ;  the  doors  of  the  courts  are  closed  to  those 
who  are  parties  to  them,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  can  close  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce  against  them  for  its  protection.  The  law 
should  make  its  prohibitions  and  permissions  as  clear  and  definite  as 
possible,  leaving  the  least  possible  room  for  arbitrary  action,  or  allega- 
tion of  such  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  or  of  divergent  inter- 
pretations by  the  courts.  Among  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  should  be 
the  prohibition  of  unhealthy  competition,  such  as  by  rendering  service 
at  an  actual  loss  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  competition,  the  pre- 
vention of  inflation  of  capital,  and  the  prohibition  of  a  corporation's 
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making  exclusive  trade  with  itself  a  condition  of  having  any  trade  with 
itself.  Reasonable  agreements  between,  or  combinations  of,  corpora- 
tions should  be  permitted,  provided  they  are  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  some  appropriate  Government  body. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  charter  corporations  to  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  a  general  law  can  be  enacted 
under  the  provisions  of  which  existing  corporations  could  take  out 
Federal  charters  and  new  Federal  corporations  could  be  created.  An 
essential  provision  of  such  a  law  should  be  a  method  of  predetermining 
by  some  Federal  board  or  commission  whether  the  applicant  for  a 
Federal  charter  was  an  association  or  combination  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  law.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  complete 
publicity  in  all  matters  affecting  the  public  and  complete  protection  to 
the  investing  public  and  the  shareholders  in  the  matter  of  issuing  cor- 
porate securities.  If  an  incorporation  law  is  not  deemed  advisable,  a 
license  act  for  big  interstate  corporations  might  be  enacted;  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  might  be  tried.  The  supervision  established  might 
be  analogous  to  that  now  exercised  over  national  banks.  At  least, 
the  antitrust  act  should  be  supplemented  by  specific  prohibitions  of  the 
methods  which  experience  has  shown  have  been  of  most  service  in  en- 
abling monopolistic  combinations  to  crush  out  competition.  The  real 
owners  of  a  corporation  should  be  compelled  to  do  business  in  their 
own  name.  The  right  to  hold  stock  in  other  corporations  should  here- 
after be  denied  to  interstate  corporations,  unless  on  approval  by  the 
Government  officials,  and  a  prerequisite  to  such  approval  should  be 
the  listing  with  the  Government  of  all  owners  and  stockholders,  both 
by  the  corporation  owning  such  stock  and  by  the  corporation  in  which 
such  stock  is  owned. 

To  confer  upon  the  National  Government,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  advocate  in  the  antitrust  law,  power  of  supervision  over 
big  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  would  benefit 
them  as  it  has  benefited  the  national  banks.  In  the  recent  business 
crisis  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  institutions  which  failed  were  institu- 
tions which  were  not  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  National 
Government.     Those  which  were  under  National  control  stood  the  test. 

National  control  of  the  kind  above  advocated  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  every  well-managed  railway.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
there  is  need  for  additional  tracks,  additional  terminals,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  actual  handling  of  the  railroads,  and  all  this  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Ample,  safe, and  speedy  transportation  facilities  are  even  more 
necessary  than  cheap  transportation.  Therefore,  there  is  need  for  the  in- 
vestment of  money  which  will  provide  for  all  these  things  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  as  far  as  is  possible  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  their  employees.     Therefore,  while  there  must  be  just  and  reason- 
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able  regulation  of  rates,  we  should  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any 
arbitrary  and  unthinking  movement  to  cut  them  down  without  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  consideration  of  all  interests  concerned  and  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  situation.  Only  a  special  body  of  men  acting 
for  the  National  Government  under  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Congress  ic  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  matter. 

Those  who  fear,  from  any  reason,  the  extension  of  Federal  activity 
will  do  well  to  study  the  history  not  only  of  the  national  banking  act 
but  of  the  pure-food  law,  and  notably  the  meat  inspection  law  recently 
enacted.  The  pure-food  law  was  opposed  so  violently  that  its  passage 
was  delayed  for  a  decade ;  yet  it  has  worked  unmixed  and  immediate 
good.  The  meat  inspection  law  was  even  more  violently  assailed ;  and 
the  same  men  who  now  denounce  the  attitude  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  seeking  to  oversee  and  control  the  workings  of  interstate  com- 
mon carriers  and  business  concerns,  then  asserted  that  we  were  "dis- 
crediting and  ruining  a  great  American  industry."  Two  years  have 
not  elapsed,  and  already  it  has  become  evident  that  the  great  benefit  the 
law  confers  upon  the  public  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  benefit  to  the 
reputable  packing  establishments.  The  latter  are  better  off  under  the 
law  than  they  were  without  it.  The  benefit  to  interstate  common  car- 
riers and  business  concerns  from  the  legislation  I  advocate  would  be 
equally  marked. 

Incidentally,  in  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law  the  action  of  the 
various  State  food  and  dairy  commissioners  showed  in  striking  fashion 
how  much  good  for  the  whole  people  results  from  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  officials  in  securing  a  given  reform.  It  is 
primarily  to  the  action  of  these  State  commissioners  that  we  owe  the 
enactment  of  this  law ;  for  they  aroused  the  people,  first  to  demand  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  State  law's  on  the  subject,  and  then  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  law,  without  which  the  State  laws  were 
largely  ineffective.  There  must  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
National  and  State  governments  in  administering  these  laws. 

In  my  Message  to  the  Congress  a  year  ago  I  spoke  as  follows  of  the 
currency : 

"I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  currency 
laws.  The  national-bank  act  has  ably  served  a  great  purpose  in  aiding 
the  enormous  business  development  of  the  country,  and  within  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  circulation  per  capita  from  $21.41 
to  $33.08.  For  several  years  evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  needed.  The  recurrence  of  each  crop  season  em- 
phasizes the  defects  of  the  present  laws.  There  must  soon  be  a  revi- 
sion of  them,  because  to  leave  them  as  they  are  means  to  incur  liability 
of  business  disaster.  Since  your  body  adjourned  there  has  been  a 
fluctuation  in  the  interest  on  call  money  from  2  per  cent  to  30  oer 
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cent,  and  the  fluctuation  was  even  greater  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  to  step  in  and  by  wise 
action  put  a  stop  to  the  most  violent  period  of  oscillation.  Even  worse 
than  such  fluctuation  is  the  advance  in  commercial  rates  and  the  un- 
certainty felt  in  the  sufficiency  of  credit  even  at  high  rates.  All  com- 
mercial  interests  suffer  during  each  crop  period.  Excessive  rates  for 
call  money  in  New  York  attract  money  from  the  interior  banks  into  the 
speculative  field.  This  depletes  the  fund  that  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  commercial  uses,  and  commercial  borrowers  are  forced  to  pay 
abnormal  rates,  so  that  each  fall  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
interest  charges,  is  placed  on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country. 

"The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  shows  that  our  present  system 
is  seriously  defective.  There  is  need  of  a  change.  Unfortunately, 
however,  many  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be  ruled  from  considera- 
tion because  they  are  complicated,  are  not  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
tend  to  disturb  existing  rights  and  interests.  We  must  also  rule  out 
any  plan  which  would  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  United  States 
2  per  cent  bonds  now  pledged  to  secure  circulation,  the  issue  of  which 
was  made  under  conditions  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  Treasury.  I 
do  not  press  any  especial  plan.  Various  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  expert  committees  of  bankers.  Among  the  plans  which  are 
possibly  feasible  and  which  certainly  should  receive  your  consideration 
is  that  repeatedly  brought  to  your  attention  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  essential  features  of  which  have  been  approved  by 
many  prominent  bankers  and  business  men.  According  to  this  plan 
national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  specified  proportion  of 
their  capital  in  notes  of  a  given  kind,  the  issue  to  be  taxed  at  so  high 
a  rate  as  to  drive  the  notes  back  when  not  wanted  in  legitimate  trade. 
This  plan  would  not  permit  the  issue  of  currency  to  give  banks  addi- 
tional profits,  but  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by  times  of  strin- 
gency. 

"I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  right  system.  I  only  advance  it  to 
emphasize  my  belief  that  there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of  some  sys- 
tem which  shall  be  automatic  and  open  to  all  sound  banks,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  discrimination  and  favoritism.  Such  a  plan 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  spasms  of  high  money  and  speculation  which 
now  obtain  in  the  New  York  market ;  for  at  present  there  is  too  much 
currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  accumulation  at  New 
York  tempts  bankers  to  lend  it  at  low  rates  for  speculative  purposes; 
whereas  at  other  times  when  the  crops  are  being  moved  there  is  urgent 
need  for  a  large  but  temporary  increase  in  the  currency  supply.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  question  concerns  business  men  gen- 
erally quite  as  much  as  bankers;  especially  is  this  true  of  stockmen, 
farmers,  and  business  men  in  the  West;  for  at  present  at  certain  sea- 
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sons  of  the  year  the  difference  in  interest  rates  between  the  East  and 
the  West  is  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  whereas  in  Canada  the  correspond- 
ing difference  is  but  2  per  cent.  Any  plan  must,  of  course,  guard  the 
interests  of  western  and  southern  bankers  as  carefully  as  it  guards  the 
interests  of  New  York  or  Chicago  bankers,  and  must  be  drawn  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  no  less  than  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  city  banker  and  the  country  banker." 

I  again  urge  on  the  Congress  the  need  of  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter.  We  need  a  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency;  provided,  of 
course,  that  we  recognize  the  even  greater  need  of  a  safe  and  secure 
currency.  There  must  always  be  the  most  rigid  examination  by  the 
National  authorities.  Provision  should  be  made  for  an  emergency 
currency.  The  emergency  issue  should,  of  course,  be  made  with  an 
effective  guaranty,  and  upon  conditions  carefully  prescribed  by  the 
Government.  Such  emergency  issue  must  be  based  on  adequate  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  Government,  and  must  be  issued  under  a  heavy 
tax.  This  would  permit  currency  being  issued  when  the  demand  for  it 
was  urgent,  while  securing  its  requirement  as  the  demand  fell  off. 
It  is  worth  investigating  to  determine  whether  officers  and  directors 
of  national  banks  should  ever  be  allowed  to  loan  to  themselves.  Trust 
companies  should  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  as  banks;  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect  should  be  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories. 

Yet  we  must  also  remember  that  even  the  wisest  legislation  on  the 
subject  can  only  accomplish  a  certain  amount.  No  legislation  can  by 
any  possibility  guarantee  the  business  community  against  the  results 
of  speculative  folly  any  more  than  it  can  guarantee  an  individual 
against  the  results  of  his  extravagance.  When  an  individual  mortgages 
his  house  to  buy  an  automobile  he  invites  disaster ;  and  when  wealthy 
men,  or  men  who  pose  as  such,  or  are  unscrupulously  or  foolishly  eager 
to  become  such,  indulge  in  reckless  speculation — especially  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  dishonesty — they  jeopardize  not  only  their  own  future 
but  the  future  of  all  their  innocent  fellow-citizens,  for  they  expose  the 
whole  business  community  to  panic  and  distress. 

The  income  account  of  the  Nation  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. For  the  six  fiscal  years  ending  with  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  total 
expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  National  Government,  exclusive  of 
the  postal  revenues  and  expenditures,  were,  in  round  numbers,  reven- 
ues, $3,465,000,0000,  and  expenditures,  $3,275,000,000.  The  net  excess 
of  income  over  expenditures,  including  in  the  latter  the  fifty  millions 
expended  for  the  Panama  Canal,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  million 
dollars  for  the  six  years,  an  average  of  about  thirty-one  millions  a 
year.  This  represents  an  approximation  between  income  and  outgo 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  improve.     The  satisfactory  working  of  the 
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present  tariff  law  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this  excellent  show- 
ing. Nevertheless,  there  is  an  evident  and  constantly  growing  feeling 
among  our  people  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue  legislation  must  be  revised. 

This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  protective  system  and 
any  effort  to  uproot  it  could  not  but  cause  widespread  industrial  dis- 
aster. In  other  words,  the  principle  of  the  present  tariff  law  could  not 
with  wisdom  be  changed.  But  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth 
as  ours  it  is  probably  well  that  every  dozen  years  or  so  the  tariff  laws 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  so  as  to  see  that  no  excessive  or  im- 
proper benefits  are  conferred  thereby,  that  proper  revenue  is  provided, 
and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged.  There  must  always  be  as  a 
minimum  a  tariff  which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  collection  of  an 
ample  revenue  but  which  will  at  least  make  good  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
here  and  abroad,  for  the  well-being  of  the  wage-worker  must  ever  be  a 
cardinal  point  of  American  policy.  The  question  should  be  approached 
purely  from  a  business  standpoint;  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
the  change  being  such  as  to  arouse  the  minimum  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  business  world,  and  to  give  the  least  play  for  selfish 
and  factional  motives.  The  sole  consideration  should  be  to  see  that 
the  sum  total  of  changes  represents  the  public  good.  This  means  that 
the  subject  can  not  with  wisdom  be  dealt  with  in  the  year  preceding  a 
Presidential  election,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  experience  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  at  such  a  time  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  treat 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  good.  In  my  judgment  the  wise 
time  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  immediately  after  such  election. 

When  our  tax  laws  are  revised  the  question  of  an  income  tax  and 
an  inheritance  tax  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  our  legisla- 
tors. In  my  judgment  both  of  these  taxes  should  be  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Federal  taxation.  I  speak  diffidently  about  the  income  tax  be- 
cause one  scheme  for  an  income  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court ;  while  in  addition  it  is  a  difficult  tax  to  administer 
in  its  practical  working,  and  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  to 
see  that  it  was  not  evaded  by  the  very  men  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
to  have  taxed,  for  if  so  evaded  it  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  no 
tax  at  all;  as  the  least  desirable  of  all  taxes  is  the  tax  which  bears 
heavily  upon  the  honest  as  compared  with  the  dishonest  man.  Never- 
theless, a  graduated  income  tax  of  the  proper  type  would  be  a  desirable 
feature  of  Federal  taxation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  may  be  de- 
vised which  the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  constitutional.  The  in- 
heritance tax,  however,  is  both  a  far  better  method  of  taxation,  and 
far  more  important  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try bear  in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  size  a  corresponding  increase 
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and  burden  of  taxation.  The  Government  has  the  absolute  right  to 
decide  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  man  shall  receive  a  bequest  or 
devise  from  another,  and  this  point  in  the  devolution  of  property  is 
especially  appropriate  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Laws  imposing 
such  taxes  have  repeatedly  been  placed  upon  the  National  statute  books 
and  as  repeatedly  declared  constitutional  by  the  courts ;  and  these  laws 
contained  the  progressive  principle,  that  is,  after  a  certain  amount  is 
reached  the  bequest  or  gift,  in  life  or  death,  is  increasingly  burdened 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of 
blood  of  the  man  receiving  the  bequest.  These  principles  are  recog- 
nized already  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  Great 
Britain  all  the  estates  worth  $5,000  or  less  are  practically  exempt  from 
death  duties,  while  the  increase  is  such  that  when  an  estate  exceeds 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  value  and  passes  to  a  distant  kinsman  or 
stranger  in  blood  the  Government  receives  all  told  an  amount  equival- 
ent to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  estate.  In  France  so  much  of  an  in- 
heritance as  exceeds  $10,000,000  pays  over  a  fifth  to  the  State  if  it 
passes  to  a  distant  relative.  The  German  law  is  especially  interesting 
to  us  because  it  makes  the  inheritance  tax  an  imperial  measure  while 
allotting  to  the  individual  States  of  the  Empire  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds and  permitting  them  to  impose  taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Small  inheritances  are  exempt,  but  the 
tax  is  so  sharply  progressive  that  when  the  inheritance  is  still  not  very 
large,  provided  it  is  not  an  agricultural  or  a  forest  land,  it  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  if  it  goes  to  distant  relatives.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  in  the  United  States  the  National  Government  should  not 
impose  inheritance  taxes  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  States, 
and  when  we  last  had  an  inheritance  tax  about  one-half  of  the  States 
levied  such  taxes  concurrently  with  the  National  Government,  making 
a  combined  maximum  rate,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  The 
French  law  has  one  feature  which  is  to  be  heartily  commended.  The 
progressive  principle  is  so  applied  that  each  higher  rate  is  imposed  only 
on  the  excess  above  the  amount  subject  to  the  next  lower  rate;  so  that 
each  increase  of  rate  will  apply  only  to  a  certain  amount  above  a  cer- 
tain maximum.  The  tax  should  if  possible  be  made  to  bear  more 
heavily  upon  those  residing  without  the  country  than  within  it.  A 
heavy  progressive  tax  upon  a  very  large  fortune  is  in  no  way  such  a 
tax  upon  thrift  or  industry  as  a  like  would  be  on  a  small  fortune.  No 
advantage  comes  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole  or  to  the  individuals 
inheriting  the  money  by  permitting  the  transmission  in  their  entirety 
of  the  enormous  fortunes  which  would  be  affected  by  such  a  tax ;  and 
as  an  incident  to  its  function  of  revenue  raising,  such  a  tax  would  help 
to  preserve  a  measurable  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
generations  growing   to  manhood.     We   have  not  the   slightest  sym- 
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pathy  with  that  socialistic  idea  which  would  try  to  put  laziness,  thrift- 
lessness  and  inefficiency  on  a  par  with  industry,  thrift  and  efficiency; 
which  would  strive  to  break  up  not  merely  private  property,  but  what 
is  far  more  important,  the  home,  the  chief  prop  upon  which  our  whole 
civilization  stands.  Such  a  theory,  if  ever  adopted,  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  the  entire  country — a  ruin  which  would  bear  heaviest  upon  the 
weakest,  upon  those  least  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  proposals 
for  legislation  such  as  this  herein  advocated  are  directly  opposed  to 
this  class  of  socialistic  theories.  Our  aim  is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln 
pointed  out:  The  fact  that  there  are  some  respects  in  which  men  are 
obviously  not  equal ;  but  also  to  insist  that  there  should  be  an  equality 
of  self-respect  and  of  mutual  respect,  an  equality  of  rights  before  the 
law,  and  at  least  an  approximate  equality  in  the  conditions  under  which 
each  man  obtains  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him  when  com- 
pared to  his  fellows. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  loud  complaint^that  the  law  could  not  be 
invoked  against  wealthy  offenders.  There  is  no  such  complaint  now. 
The  course  of  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  no  man  stands  above  the  law,  that 
no  corporation  is  so  wealthy  that  it  can  not  be  held  to  account.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  as  prompt  to  proceed  against  the 
wealthiest  malefactor  whose  crime  was  one  of  greed  and  cunning  as 
to  proceed  against  the  agitator  who  incites  to  brutal  violence.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  under  the  existing  law,  and  with  the  existing 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  so  profoundly  influences  both  the  courts 
and  juries,  has  been  done.  But  the  laws  themselves  need  strengthen- 
ing in  more  than  one  important  point ;  they  should  be  made  more 
definite,  so  that  no  honest  man  can  be  led  unwittingly  to  break  them, 
and  so  that  the  real  wrongdoer  can  be  readily  punished. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  the  public  opinion  back  of  the  laws  or  the 
laws  themselves  will  be  of  no  avail.  At  present,  while  the  average 
juryman  undoubtedly  wishes  to  see  trusts  broken  up,  and  is  quite  ready 
to  fine  the  corporation  itself,  he  is  very  reluctant  to  find  the  facts 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  when  it  comes  to  sending  to  jail  a 
member  of  the  business  community  for  indulging  in  practices  which 
are  profoundly  unhealthy,  but  which,  unfortunately,  the  business  com- 
munity has  grown  to  recognize  as  well-nigh  normal.  Both  the  present 
condition  of  the  law  and  the  present  temper  of  juries  render  it  a  task 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  at  the  real  wrongdoer  in  any  such  case, 
especially  by  imprisonment.  Yet  it  is  from  every  standpoint  far 
preferable  to  punish  the  prime  offender  by  imprisonment  rather  than  to 
fine  the  corporation,  with  the  attendant  damage  to  stockholders. 

The  two  great  evils  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws  to-day  are 
sentimentality  and  technicality.     For  the  latter  the  remedy  must  come 
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from  the  hands  of  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers.  The 
other  must  depend  for  its  cure  upon  the  gradual  growth  of  a  sound 
public  opinion  which  shall  insist  that  regard  for  the  law  and  the  de- 
mands of  reason  shall  control  all  other  influences  and  emotions  in  the 
jury  box.  Both  of  these  evils  must  be  removed  or  public  discontent 
with  the  criminal  law  will  continue. 

Instances  of  abuse  in  the  granting  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
continue  to  occur,  and  the  resentment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel 
that  their  rights  are  being  invaded  and  their  liberty  of  action  and  of 
speech  unwarrantably  restrained  continues  likewise  to  grow.  Much 
of  the  attack  on  the  use  of  the  process  of  injunction  is  wholly  without 
warrant ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  express  the  belief  that  for  some  of  it 
there  is  warrant.  This  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of 
prime  importance,  and  unless  the  courts  will  themselves  deal  with  it 
in  effective  manner,  it  is  certain  ultimately  to  demand  some  form  of 
legislative  action.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  our  social  welfare 
if  we  should  permit  many  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  to  feel  that 
they  had  just  cause  for  regarding  our  courts  with  hostility.  I  earn- 
estly commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  this  matter,  so  that 
some  way  may  be  devised  which  will  limit  the  abuse  of  injunctions  and 
protect  those  rights  which  from  time  to  time  it  unwarrantably  invades. 
Moreover,  discontent  is  often  expressed  with  the  use  of  the  process  of 
injunction  by  the  courts,  not  only  in  labor  disputes,  but  where  State 
laws  are  concerned.  I  refrain  from  discussion  of  this  question  as  I 
am  informed  that  it  will  soon  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Federal  courts  must  of  course  decide  ultimately  what  are  the 
respective  spheres  of  State  and  Nation  in  connection  with  any  law, 
State  or  National,  and  they  must  decide  definitely  and  finally  in  matters 
affecting  individual  citizens,  not  only  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
labor  but  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  capital ;  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment must  always  see  that  the  decision  of  the  court  is  put  into 
effect.  The  process  of  injunction  is  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  court's 
doing  its  work  well ;  and  as  preventive  measures  are  always  better  than 
remedial,  the  wise  use  of  this  process  is  from  every  standpoint  com- 
mendable. But  where  it  is  recklessly  or  unnecessarily  used,  the  abuse 
should  be  censured,  above  all  by  the  very  men  who  are  properly  anx- 
ious to  prevent  any  effort  to  shear  the  courts  of  this  necessary  power. 
The  court's  decision  must  be  final ;  the  protest  is  only  against  the  con- 
duct of  individual  juudges  in  needlessly  anticipating  such  final  decision, 
or  in  the  tyrannical  use  of  what  is  nominally  a  temporary  injunction  to 
accomplish  what  is  in  fact  a  permanent  decision. 

The  loss  of  life  and  limb  from  railroad  accidents  in  this  country  has 
become  appalling.     It  is  a  subject  of  which  the  National  Government 
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should  take  supervision.  It  might  be  well  to  begin  by  providing 
for  a  Federal  inspection  of  interstate  railroads  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  Federal  inspection  of  steamboats,  although  not  going  so 
far;  perhaps  at  first  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  would  be 
some  officer  whose  duty  would  be  to  investigate  all  accidents  on  inter- 
state railroads  and  report  in  detail  the  causes  thereof.  Such  an  officer 
should  make  it  his  business  to  get  into  close  touch  with  railroad  operat- 
ing men  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  side  of  the 
question,  the  idea  being  to  work  along  the  lines  of  the  present  steam- 
boat inspection  law. 

The  National  Government  should  be  a  model  employer.  It  should 
demand  the  highest  quality  of  service  from  each  of  its  employees  and  it 
should  care  for  all  of  them  properly  in  return.  Congress  should  adopt 
legislation  providing  limited  but  definite  compensation  for  accidents  to 
all  workmen  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power,  including  em- 
ployees of  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  In  other  words,  a  model  employ- 
ers' liability  act,  far-reaching  and  thoroughgoing,  should  be  enacted 
which  should  apply  to  all  positions,  public  and  private,  over  which  the 
National  Government  has  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  accidents  to 
wage-workers,  including  those  that  are  preventable  and  those  that  are 
not,  has  become  appalling  in  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  trans- 
portation operations  of  the  day.  It  works  grim  hardship  to  the  ordin- 
ary wage-worker  and  his  family  to  have  the  effect  of  such  an  accident 
fall  solely  upon  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  whole  classes  of 
attorneys  who  exist  only  by  inciting  men  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  wronged  to  undertake  suits  for  negligence.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  suit  for  negligence  is  generally  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  person 
injured,  while  it  often  causes  altogether  disproportionate  annoyance  to 
the  employer.  The  law  should  be  made  such  that  the  payment  for 
accidents  by  the  employer  would  be  automatic  instead  of  being  a  mat- 
ter for  lawsuits.  Workmen  should  receive  certain  and  definite  com- 
pensation for  all  accidents  in  industry  irrespective  of  negligence.  The 
employer  is  the  agent  of  the  public  and  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
for  his  own  profit  he  serves  the  public.  When  he  starts  in  motion 
agencies  which  create  risks  for  others,  he  should  take  all  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  risks  involved;  and  the  risk  he  thus  at  the  moment 
assumes  will  ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  general 
public.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused, 
instead  of  falling  upon  the  man  or  woman  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  is 
now  the  case.  The  community  at  large  should  share  the  burdens  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  industry.  By  the  proposed  law,  employers 
would  gain  a  desirable  certainty  of  obligation  and  get  rid  of  litigation 
to  determine  it,  while  the  workman  and  his  family  would  be  relieved 
from  a  crushing  load.     With  such  a  policy  would  come  increased  care, 
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and  accidents  would  be  reduced  in  number.  The  National  laws  pro- 
viding for  employers'  liability  on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  for  safety  appliances,  as  well  as  for  diminishing  the  hours 
any  employee  of  a  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  work,  should  all  be 
strengthened  wherever  in  actual  practice  they  have  shown  weakness; 
they  should  be  kept  on  the  statute  books  in  thoroughgoing  form. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  employers'  liability  act  passed  by  the 
preceding  Congress  has  been  carried  before  the  courts.  In  two  juris- 
dictions the  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  three  juris- 
dictions its  constitutionality  has  been  affirmed.  The  question  has  been 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  case  has  been  heard  by  that  tribunal, 
and  a  decision  is  expected  at  an  early  date.  In  the  event  that  the 
court  should  affirm  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  I  urge  further  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  advocated  in  my  Message  to  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. The  practice  of  putting  the  entire  burden  of  loss  to  life  or  limb 
upon  the  victim  or  the  victim's  family  is  a  form  of  social  injustice  in 
which  the  United  States  stands  in  unenviable  prominence.  In  both 
our  Federal  and  State  legislation  we  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
scarcely  gone  farther  than  the  repeal  of  the  fellow-servant  principle  of 
the  old  law  of  liability,  and  in  some  of  our  States  even  this  slight  modi- 
fication of  a  completely  outgrown  principle  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  legislation  of  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  our  backwardness  in  this  respect.  Since  1895  practically 
every  country  of  Europe,  together  with  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  enacted 
legislation  embodying  in  one  form  or  another  the  complete  recognition 
of  the  principle  which  places  upon  the  employer  the  entire  trade  risk  in 
the  various  lines  of  industry.  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  at  the  same  time  bring  Federal  legislation  up  to 
the  standard  already  established  by  all  the  European  countries,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  various  States  to  perfect  their  leg- 
islation in  this  regard. 

The  Congress  should  consider  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  present  law  has  recently  been  called  into 
question,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  existing  legisla- 
tion is  unquestionably  within  the  powers  of  the  Congress.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  eight-hour  day  should  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  practicable 
be  extended  to  the  entire  work  carried  on  by  the  Government ;  and 
the  present  law  should  be  amended  to  embrace  contracts  on  those 
public  works  which  the  present  wording  of  the  act  has  been  construed 
to  exclude.  The  general  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  should  be 
the  goal  toward  which  we  should  steadily  tend,  and  the  Government 
should  set  the  example  in  this  respect. 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  with  their  attendant  loss  and  suffering.  con= 
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tinue  to  increase.  For  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1905,  the 
number  of  strikes  was  greater  than  those  in  any  previous  ten  years  and 
was  double  the  number  in  the  preceding  five  years.  These  figures 
indicate  the  increasing  need  of  providing  some  machinery  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  disturbance  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  general  public.  I  renew  my  previous  recommendation 
that  the  Congress  favorably  consider  the  matter  of  creating  the  ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  investigation  of  such  industrial  controversies 
as  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  of  sufficient  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  warrant  the  Federal  Government  in  taking 
action. 

The  need  for  some  provision  fo  rsuch  investigation  was  forcibly  illus- 
trated during  the  past  summer.  A  strike  of  telegraph  operators  seri- 
ously interfered  with  telegraphic  communication,  causing  great  dam- 
age to  business  interests  and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public.  Appeals  were  made  to  me  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
from  city  councils,  from  boards  of  trade,  from  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  from  labor  organizations,  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  terminate 
the  strike.  Everything  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  done  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government  was  done,  without  avail,  and  for 
weeks  the  public  stood  by  and  suffered  without  recourse  of  any  kind. 
Had  the  machinery  existed  and  had  there  been  authority  for  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  the  dispute,  the  public  would  have  been  placed 
in  possession  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  public  opinion  would 
probably  have  brought  about  a  prompt  adjustment. 

Each  successive  step  creating  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  labor 
difficulties  must  be  taken  with  caution,  but  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1898  creating  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  board 
of  mediation  in  controversies  between  interstate  railroads  and  their 
employees  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  subjected  to  serious  tests  within 
the  past  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. The  creation  of  a  board  for  compulsory  investigation  in  cases 
where  mediation  fails  and  arbitration  is  rejected  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  a  progressive  program. 

It  is  certain  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  constant  in- 
crease absolutely,  and  perhaps  relatively,  of  those  among  our  citizens 
who  dwell  in  cities  or  towns  of  some  size  and  who  work  for  wages. 
This  means  that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  need  to  consider  the 
problems  inseparable  from  a  great  industrial  civilization.  Where  an 
immense  and  complex  business,  especially  in  those  branches  relating  to 
manufacture  and  transportation,  is  transacted  by  a  large  number  of 
capitalists  who  employ  a  very  much  larger  number  of  wage-earners, 
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the  former  tend  more  and  more  to  combine  into  corporations  and  the 
latter  into  unions.  The  relations  of  the  capitalist  and  wage-worker 
to  one  another,  and  of  each  to  the  general  public,  are  not  always  easy 
to  adjust ;  and  to  put  them  and  keep  them  on  a  satisfactory  basis  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  before  our 
whole  civilization.  Much  of  the  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  done  by  the  individuals  concerned  themselves,  whether 
singly  or  in  combination ;  and  the  one  fundamental  fact  that  must  never 
be  lost  track  of  is  that  the  character  of  the  average  man,  whether  he 
be  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  solving  the  problem  aright.  But  it  is  almost 
equally  important  to  remember  that  without  good  laws  it  is  also  im- 
possible to  reach  the  proper  solution.  It  is  idle  to  hold  that  without 
good  laws  evils  such  as  child  labor,  as  the  over-working  of  women,  as 
the  failure  to  protect  employees  from  loss  of  life  or  limb,  can  be  effec- 
tively reached,  any  more  than  the  evils  of  rebates  and  stock-watering 
can  be  reached  without  good  laws.  To  fail  to  stop  these  practices  by 
legislation  means  to  force  honest  men  into  them,  because  otherwise  the 
dishonest  who  surely  will  take  advantage  of  them  will  have  everything 
their  own  way.  If  the  States  will  correct  these  evils,  well  and  good; 
but  the  Nation  must  stand  ready  to  aid  them. 

No  question  growing  out  of  our  rapid  and  complex  industrial  devel- 
opment is  more  important  than  that  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  presence  of  women  in  industry  reacts  with  extreme 
directness  upon  the  character  of  the  home  and  upon  family  life,  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  children  bear  a  vital 
relation  to  our  future  citizenship.  Our  legislation  in  those  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress  is  very  much  behind  the  legislation  of  our 
more  progressive  States.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  measure 
should  be  adopted  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  The  investigation  into  the  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren wage-earners  recently  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  various  States,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  made  last  year  for  beginning  this  work  be  renewed,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation 
which  the  subject  demands.  The  National  Government  has  as  an 
ultimate  resort  for  control  of  child  labor  the  use  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  to  prevent  the  products  of  child  labor  from  entering  into 
interstate  commerce.  But  before  using  this  it  ought  certainly  to  enact 
model  laws  on  the  subject  for  the  Territories  under  its  own  immediate 
control. 

There  is  one  fundamental  proposition  which  can  be  laid  down  as 
regards  all  these  matters,  namely:  While  honesty  by  kself  will  not 
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solve  the  problem,  yet  the  insistence  upon  honesty — not  merely  tech- 
nical honesty,  but  honesty  in  purpose  and  spirit — is  an  essential  element 
in  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  Vice  in  its  cruder  and  more  archaic 
forms  shocks  everybody;  but  there  is  very  urgent  need  that  public 
opinion  should  be  just  as  severe  in  condemnation  of  the  vice  which 
hides  itself  behind  class  or  professional  loyalty,  or  which  denies  that  it 
is  vice  if  it  can  escape  conviction  in  the  courts.  The  public  and  the 
representatives  of  the  public,  the  high  officials,  whether  on  the  bench 
or  in  executive  or  legislative  positions,  need  to  remember  that  often  the 
most  dangerous  criminals,  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  concerned, 
are  not  those  who  commit  the  crimes  known  to  and  condemned  by  the 
popular  conscience  for  centuries,  but  those  who  commit  crimes  only 
rendered  possible  by  the  complex  conditions  of  our  modern  industrial 
life.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference  whether  these  crimes  are 
committed  by  a  capitalist  or  by  a  laborer,  by  a  leading  banker  or  manu- 
facturer or  railroad  man,  or  by  a  leading  representative  of  a  labor 
union.  Swindling  in  stocks,  corrupting  legislatures,  making  fortunes 
by  the  inflation  of  securities,  by  wrecking  railroads,  by  destroying  com- 
petitors through  rebates — these  forms  of  wrongdoing  in  the  capitalist, 
are  far  more  infamous  than  any  ordinary  form  of  embezzlement  or 
forgery;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  the  man  most  guilty  of  them,  most  responsible  for  them.  The 
business  man  who  condones  such  conduct  stands  on  a  level  with  the 
labor  man  who  deliberately  supports  a  corrupt  demagogue  and  agitator, 
whether  head  of  a  union  or  head  of  some  municipality,  because  he  is 
said  to  have  "stood  by  the  union."  The  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  educators,  or  clergymen,  who  condone  and  encourage  the 
first  kind  of  wrongdoing,  are  no  more  dangerous  to  the  community, 
but  are  morally  even  worse,  than  the  labor  men  who  are  guilty  of  the 
second  type  of  wrongdoing,  because  less  is  to  be  pardoned  those  who 
have  no  such  excuse  as  is  furnished  either  by  ignorance  or  by  dire 
need. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  there  was  much 
sneering  as  to  its  usefulness.  No  Department  of  the  Government, 
however,  has  more  emphatically  vindicated  its  usefulness,  and  none 
save  the  Post-Office  Department  comes  so  continually  and  intimately 
into  touch  with  the  people.  The  two  citizens  whose  welfare  is  in  the 
aggregate  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  to 
the  welfare  of  all  other  citizens,  are  the  wage-worker  who  does  manual 
labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  There  are,  of  course,  kinds 
of  labor  where  the  work  must  be  purely  mental,  and  there  are  other 
kinds  of  labor  where,  under  existing  conditions,  very  little  demand  in- 
deed is  made  upon  the  mind,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  is  diminishing.     But  in 
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any  community  with  the  solid,  healthy  qualities  which  make  up  a  really 
great  nation  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  do  work  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  both  body  and  mind.  Progress  can  not  permanently  exist 
in  the  abandonment  of  physical  labor,  but  in  the  development  of 
physical  labor,  so  that  it  shall  represent  more  and  more  the  work  of 
the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body.  Our  school  system  is  gravely 
defective  in  so  far  as  it  puts  a  premium  upon  mere  literary  training 
and  tends  therefore  to  train  the  boy  away  from  the  farm  and  the  work- 
shop. Nothing  is  more  needed  than  the  best  type  of  industrial  school, 
the  school  for  mechanical  industries  in  the  city,  the  school  for  prac- 
tically teaching  agriculture  in  the  country.  The  calling  of  the  skilled 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  should  alike  be 
recognized  as  professions,  just  as  emphatically  as  the  callings  of  law- 
yer, doctor,  merchant,  or  clerk.  The  schools  recognize  this  fact  and 
it  should  equally  be  recognized  in  popular  opinion.  The  young  man 
who  has  the  farsightedness  and  courage  to  recognize  it  and  to  get  over 
the  idea  that  it  makes  a  difference  whether  what  he  earns  is  called 
salary  or  wages,  and  who  refuses  to  enter  the  crowded  field  of  the  so- 
called  professions,  and  takes  to  constructive  industry  instead,  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  an  ample  reward  in  earnings,  in  health,  in  opportunity  to 
marry  early,  and  to  establish  a  home  with  a  fair  amount  of  freedom 
from  worry.  It  should  be  one  of  our  prime  objects  to  put  both  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward, 
so  as  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  the  economic  world,  and  there- 
fore the  dignity,  the  remuneration,  and  the  power  of  their  positions  in 
the  social  world. 

No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth,  can  make  up  for  any  loss 
in  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  farming  population.  We 
of  the  United  States  should  realize  this  above  almost  all  other  peoples. 
We  began  our  existence  as  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  in  every  great 
crisis  of  the  past  a  peculiar  dependence  has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the 
farming  population ;  and  this  dependence  has  hitherto  been  justified. 
But  it  can  not  be  justified  in  the  future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to 
sink  in  the  scale  as  compared  with  other  employments.  We  can  not 
afford  to  lose  that  preeminently  typical  American,  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  own  medium-sized  farm.  To  have  his  place  taken  by  either  a  class 
of  small  peasant  proprietors,  or  by  a  class  of  great  landlords  with 
tenant-farmed  estates  would  be  a  veritable  calamity.  The  growth  ot 
our  cities  is  a  good  thing  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  mean  a 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  country  farmer.  We  must  welcome  the 
rise  of  physical  sciences  in  their  application  to  agricultural  practices, 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  render  country  conditions  more  easy  and 
pleasant.  There  are  forces  which  now  tend  to  bring  about  both  these 
results,  but  they  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infancy.     The  National  Govern- 
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merit  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  do  all  it  can  by 
joining  with  the  State  governments  and  with  independent  associations 
of  farmers  to  encourage  the  growth  in  the  open  farming  country  of 
such  institutional  and  social  movements  as  will  meet  the  demand  of  the 
best  type  of  farmers,  both  for  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  for 
the  betterment  of  the  life  itself.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
in  many  places,  perhaps  especially  in  certain  districts  of  the  South,  ac- 
complished an  extraordinary  amount  by  cooperating  with  and  teaching 
the  farmers  through  their  associations,  on  their  own  soil,  how  to  in- 
crease their  income  by  managing  their  farms  better  than  they  were 
hitherto  managed.  The  farmer  must  not  lose  his  independence,  his 
initiative,  his  rugged  self-reliance,  yet  he  must  learn  to  work  in  the 
heartiest  cooperation  with  his  fellows,  exactly  as  the  business  man  has 
learned  to  work ;  and  he  must  prepare  to  use  to  constantly  better  ad- 
vantage the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  from  agricultural  colleges, 
while  he  must  insist  upon  a  practical  curriculum  in  the  schools  in 
which  his  children  are  taught.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  both  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  our  people  in  the  production  of  raw  material  and  its 
manufacture  and  distribution,  and,  therefore,  with  the  welfare  of  those 
who  produce  it  in  the  raw  state,  and  of  those  who  manufacture  and 
distribute  it.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  but  re- 
cently been  founded  but  has  already  justified  its  existence;  while  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  yields  to  no  other  in  the  Government  in 
the  practical  benefits  which  it  produces  in  proportion  to  the  public 
money  expended.  It  must  continue  in  the  future  to  deal  with  growing 
crops  as  it  has  dealt  in  the  past,  but  it  mnst  still  further  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness  hereafter  by  dealing  with  live  men,  through  a  far- 
reaching  study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  farm  life  alike  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  standpoint.  Farmers  must  co- 
operate with  one  another  and  with  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  best  give  its  aid  through  associations  of  farmers,  so  as  to 
deliver  to  the  farmer  the  large  body  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  National  and  State  governments  and  by 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 

The  grain  producing  industry  of  the  country,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  deserves  special  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  Our  grain  is  sold  almost  exclusively  by  grades. 
To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  our  home  markets  and  to  facilitate 
our  trade  abroad,  these  grades  should  approximate  the  highest  degree 
of  uniformity  and  certainty.  The  present  diverse  methods  of  inspec- 
tion and  grading  throughout  the  country  under  different  laws  and 
boards,  result  in  confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity,  destroying  that 
confidence  which  is  necessary  for  healthful  trade.     Complaints  against 
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the  present  methods  have  continued  for  years  and  they  are  growing  in 
volume  and  intensity,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  I  therefore 
suggest  to  the  Congress  the  advisability  of  a  National  system  of  in- 
spection and  grading  of  grain  entering  into  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  evils. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  use  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  National  life.  We  must  maintain  for  our  civilization 
the  adequate  material  basis  without  which  that  civilization  can  not 
exist.  We  must  show  foresight,  we  must  look  ahead.  As  a  nation  we 
not  only  enjoy  a  wonderful  measure  of  present  prosperity  but  if  this 
prosperity  is  used  aright  it  is  an  earnest  of  future  success  such  as  no 
other  nation  will  have.  The  reward  of  foresight  for  this  Nation  is 
great  and  easily  foretold.  But  there  must  be  the  look  ahead,  there 
must  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  to  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natu- 
ral resources,  to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  instead  of  using  it  so  as  to 
increase  its  usefulness,  will  result  in  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down  to 
them  amplified  and  developed.  For  the  last  few  years,  through  sev- 
eral agencies,  the  Government  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  our  people 
to  look  ahead  and  to  substitute  a  planned  and  orderly  development  of 
our  resources  in  place  of  a  haphazard  striving  for  immediate  profit. 
Our  great  river  systems  should  be  developed  as  National  water  high- 
ways, the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  standing  first  in  importance, 
and  the  Columbia  second,  although  there  are  many  others  of  import- 
ance on  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  slopes.  The  National 
Government  should  undertake  this  work,  and  I  hope  a  beginning  will 
be  made  in  the  present  Congress ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  our  rivers,  the 
Mississippi,  should  receive  especial  attention.  From  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  should  be  a  deep  waterway,  with 
deep  waterways  leading  from  it  to  the  East  and  the  West.  Such  a 
waterway  would  practically  mean  the  extension  of  our  coast  line  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  country.  It  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
our  people.  If  begun  at  once  it  can  be  carried  through  in  time  appre- 
ciably to  relieve  the  congestion  of  our  great  freight-carrying  lines  of 
railroads.  The  work  should  be  systematically  and  continuously  carried 
forward  in  accordance  with  some  well-conceived  plan.  The  main 
streams  should  be  improved  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  before  the 
improvement  of  the  branches  is  attempted;  and  the  work  should  be 
kept  free  from  every  taint  of  recklessness  or  jobbery.  The  inland 
waterways  which  lie  just  back  of  the  whole  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  should  likewise  be  developed.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
our  waterways  involves  many  other  important  water  problems,  all  of 
which  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  general  scheme.     The 
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Government  dam?  should  be  used  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  horsepower  as  an  incident  to  improving  navigation ;  for  the  annual 
value  of  the  unused  water-power  of  the  United  States  perhaps  exceeds 
the  annual  value  of  the  products  of  all  our  mines.  As  an  incident  to 
creating  the  deep  waterways  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Government 
should  build  along  its  whole  lower  length  levees  which  taken  together 
with  the  control  of  the  headwaters,  will  at  once  and  forever  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  all  threat  of  floods  in  the  immensely  fertile  Delta  region. 
The  territory  lying  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  along  its  lower  course 
will  thereby  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  populous,  as  it 
already  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  farming  regions  in  all  the  world. 
I  have  appointed  an  Inland  Waterways  Commission  to  study  and  out- 
line a  comprehensive  scheme  of  development  along  all  the  lines  indi- 
cated.    Later  I  shall  lay  its  report  before  the  Congress. 

Irrigation  should  be  far  more  extensively  developed  than  at  present, 
not  only  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  in  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  large  portions  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  where  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  land.  The  Federal  Government  should  seriously 
devote  itself  to  this  task,  realizing  that  utilization  of  waterways  and 
water-power,  forestry,  irrigation,  and  the  reclamation  of  lands  threat- 
ened with  overflow,  are  all  interdependent  parts  of  the  same  problem. 
The  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  developing  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  the  western  half  of  our  country  for  irrigation  is  more  im- 
portant than  almost  any  other  movement.  The  constant  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  to 
use  the  water  resources  of  the  public  lands  for  the  ultimate  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number;  in  other  words,  to  put  upon  the  land 
permanent  home-makers,  to  use  and  develop  it  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  and  children's  children.  There  has  been,  of  course,  oppo- 
sition to  this  work ;  opposition  from  some  interested  men  who  desire  to 
exhaust  the  land  for  their  own  immediate  profit  without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  next  generation,  and  opposition  from  honest  and  well- 
meaning  men  who  did  not  fully  understand  the  subject  or  who  did  not 
look  far  enough  ahead.  This  opposition  is,  I  think,  dying  away,  and 
our  people  are  understanding  that  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  to  allow 
«i  few  individuals  to  exhaust  for  their  own  temporary  personal  profit 
the  resources  which  ought  to  be  developed  through  use  so  as  to  be 
conserved  for  the  permanent  common  advantage  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

The  effort  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  public  land  has  been 
based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The 
land  law  system  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fertile 
and  well-watered  regions  of  the  Middle  West  has  largely  broken  down 
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when  applied  to  the  dryer  regions  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  mountains, 
and  much  of  the  Pacific  slope,  where  a  farm  of  160  acres  is  inadequate 
for  self-support.  In  these  regions  the  system  lent  itself  to  fraud,  and 
much  land  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  without  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  home-maker.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  joined  in  prosecuting  the  offenders 
against  the  law ;  and  they  have  accomplished  much,  while  where  the 
administration  of  the  law  has  been  defective  it  has  been  changed.  But 
the  laws  themselves  are  defective.  Three  years  ago  a  public  lands 
commission  was  appointed  to  scrutinize  the  law,  and  defects,  and  rec- 
ommend a  remedy.  Their  examination  specifically  showed  the  exist- 
ence of  great  fraud  upon  the  public  domain,  and  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  law  were  made  with  the  design  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  jvery  part  of  the  public  lands  by  putting  it  to  its 
best  use.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  prevention  of  settlement 
by  the  passage  of  great  areas  of  public  land  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  and  to  the  enormous  waste  caused  by  unrestricted  grazing  upon 
the  open  range.  The  recommendations  of  the  Public  Lands  Commis- 
sion are  sound,  for  they  are  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  home- 
maker  ;  and  where  the  small  home-maker  can  not  at  present  utilize  the 
land  they  provide  that  the  Government  shall  keep  control  of  it  so  that 
it  may  not  be  monopolized  by  a  few  men.  The  Congress  has  not  yet 
acted  upon  these  recommendations;  but  they  are  so  just  and  proper, 
so  essential  to  our  National  welfare,  that  I  feel  confident,  if  the  Con- 
gress will  take  time  to  consider  them,  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
adopted. 

Some  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  great  stretches  of  public  grazing  land  which  are  unfit  for  culti- 
vation under  present  methods  and  are  valuable  only  for  the  forage 
which  they  supply.  These  stretches  amount  in  all  to  some  300,000,000 
acres,  and  are  open  to  the  free  grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
goats,  without  restriction.  Such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
means  that  the  range  is  not  so  much  used  as  wasted  by  abuse.  As  the 
West  settles  the  range  becomes  more  and  more  over-grazed.  Much  of 
it  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  unless  it  is  fenced,  for  fencing  is  the 
only  way  by  which  to  keep  in  check  the  owners  of  nomad  flocks  which 
roam  hither  and  thither,  utterly  destroying  the  pastures  and  leaving 
a  waste  behind  so  that  their  presence  is  incompatible  with  the  presence 
of  home-makers.  The  existing  fences  are  all  illegal.  Some  of  them 
represent  the  improper  exclusion  of  actual  settlers,  actual  home-makers, 
from  territory  which  is  usurped  by  great  cattle  companies.  Some  of 
them  represent  what  is  in  itself  a  proper  effort  to  use  the  range  for 
those  upon  the  land,  and  to  prevent  its  use  by  nomadic  outsiders.  All 
these  fences,  those  that  are  hurtful  and  Jiose  that  are  beneficial,  are 
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alike  illegal  and  must  come  down.     But  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  law 
should  necessitate  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.    The 
unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands  for  private  grazing  must  be  stopped, 
but  the  necessity  which  occasioned  it  must  be  provided  for.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  control  of  the  range,  whether  by  permit 
or  lease,  as  local  necessities  may  determine.    Such  control  could  secure 
the  great  benefit  of  legitimate  fencing,  while  at  the  same  time  securing 
and  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  country.     In  some  places  it  may 
be  that  the  tracts  of  range  adjacent  to  the  homesteads  of  actual  settlers 
should  be  allotted  to  them  severally  or  in  common  for  the  summer 
grazing  of  their  stock.    Elsewhere  it  may  be  that  a  lease  system  would 
serve  the  purpose;  the  leases  to  be  temporary  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  settlement,  and  the  amount  charged  being  large  enough  merely  to 
permit  of  the  efficient  and  beneficial  control  of  the  range  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  payment  to  the  county  of  the  equivalent  of  what  it 
would  otherwise  receive  in  taxes.    The  destruction  of  the  public  range 
will  continue  until  some  such  laws  as  these  are  enacted.     Fully  to  pre- 
vent the  fraud  in  the  public  lands  which,  through  the  joint  action  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  prevent,  there  must  be  further  legislation,  and  especially 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  permit  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
examine  certain  classes  of  entries  on  the  ground  before  they  pass  into 
private  ownership.     The  Government  should  part  with  its  title  only  to 
the  actual  home-maker,  not  to  the  profit-maker  who  does  not  care  to 
make  a  home..    Our  prime  object  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  guard  the 
interests   of  the   small   ranchman,   the   man   who   plows   and   pitches 
hay  for  himself.    It  is  this  small  ranchman,  this  actual  settler  and  home- 
maker,  who  in  the  long  run  is  most  hurt  by  permitting  thefts  of  the 
public  land  in  whatever  form. 

Optimism  is  a  good  characteristic,  but  if  carried  to  an  excess  it 
becomes  foolishness.  We  are  prone  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  as  inexhaustible ;  this  is  not  so.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  and  the  like,  does  not  reproduce  itself, 
and  therefore  is  certain  to  be  exhausted  ultimately;  and  wastefulness 
in  dealing  with  it  to-day  means  that  our  descendants  will  feel  the  ex- 
haustion a  generation  or  two  before  they  otherwise  would.  But  there 
are  certain  other  forms  of  waste  which  could  be  entirely  stopped — the 
waste  of  soil  by  washing,  for  instance,  which  is  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  wastes  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States,  is  easily 
preventable,  so  that  this  present  enormous  loss  of  fertility  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  preservation  or  replacement  of  the  forests  is  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  preventing  this  loss.  We  have  made  a 
beginning  in  forest  preservation,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  At  present 
lumbering  is  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  United  States;  and 
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yet,  so  rapid  has  been  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  timber  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  and  so  rapidly  is  the  remainder  being  exhausted, 
that  the  country  is  unquestionably  on  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine 
which  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land.  There  has  already 
been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber,  but  there  is  certain  to  be  a  more 
rapid  and  heavier  rise  in  the  future.  The  present  annual  consump- 
tion of  lumber  is  certainly  three  times  as  great  as  the  annual  growth ; 
and  if  the  consumption  and  growth  continue  unchanged,  practically  all 
our  lumber  will  be  exhausted  in  another  generation,  while  long  before 
the  limit  to  complete  exhaustion  is  reached  the  growing  scarcity  will 
make  itself  felt  in  many  blighting  ways  upon  our  National  welfare. 
About  20  per  cent  of  our  forested  territory  is  now  reserved  in  Na- 
tional forests ;  but  these  do  not  include  the  most  valuable  timber  lands, 
and  in  any  event  the  proportion  is  too  small  to  expect  that  the  reserves 
can  accomplish  more  than  a  mitigation  of  the  trouble  which  is  ahead 
for  the  nation.  Far  more  drastic  action  is  needed.  Forests  can  be 
lumbered  so  as  to  give  to  the  public  the  full  use  of  their  mercantile 
timber  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  forest,  any  more  than  it 
is  a  detriment  to  a  farm  to  furnish  a  harvest ;  so  that  there  is  no  parallel 
between  forests  and  mines,  which  can  only  be  completely  used  by  ex- 
haustion. But  forests,  if  used  as  all  our  forests  have  been  used  in  the 
past  and  as  most  of  them  are  still  used,  will  be  either  wholly  destroyed, 
or  so  damaged  that  many  decades  have  to  pass  before  effective  use  can 
be  made  of  them  again.  All  these  facts  are  so  obvious  that  it  is 
extraordinary  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  land,  every  writer  in  the  newspapers,  every  man  or 
woman  of  an  ordinary  school  education,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
immense  quantities  of  timber  are  used  in  the  country,  that  the  forests 
which  supply  this  timber  are  rapidly  being  exhausted,  and  that,  if  no 
change  takes  place,  exhaustion  will  come  comparatively  soon,  and  that 
the  effects  of  it  will  be  felt  severely  in  the  every-day  life  of  our  people. 
Surely,  when  these  facts  are  so  obvious,  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
taking  preventive  measures.  Yet  we  seem  as  a  nation  to  be  willing 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  with  happy-go-lucky  indifference  even  to  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  this  attitude  which  permits  the  self-interest  of 
a  very  few  persons  to  weigh  for  more  than  the  ultimate  interest  of  all 
our  people.  There  are  persons  who  find  it  to  their  immense  pecuniary 
benefit  to  destroy  the  forests  by  lumbering.  They  are  to  be  blamed 
for  thus  sacrificing  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  their  own 
self-interest  of  the  moment ;  but  heavier  blame  attaches  to  the  people 
at  large  for  permitting  such  action,  whether  in  the  White  Mountains, 
in  the  southern  Alleghenies,  or  in  the  Rockies  and  Sierras.  A  big 
lumbering  company,  impatient  for  immediate  returns  and  not  caring 
to  look  far  enough  ahead,  will  often  deliberately  destroy  all  the  good 
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timber  in  a  region,  hoping  afterwards  to  move  on  to  some  new  country. 
The  shiftless  man  of  small  means,  who  does  not  care  to  become  an 
actual  home-maker  but  would  like  immediate  profit,  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  take  up  timber  land  simply  to  turn  it  over  to  such  a  big 
company,  and  leave  it  valueless  for  future  settlers.  A  big  mine  owner, 
anxious  only  to  develop  his  mine  at  the  moment,  will  care  only  to  cut 
all  the  timber  that  he  wishes  without  regard  to  the  future — probably 
not  looking  ahead  to  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  forests  are 
exhausted,  any  more  than  he  does  to  the  condition  when  the  mine  is 
worked  out.  I  do  not  blame  these  men  nearly  as  much  as  I  blame  the 
supine  public  opinion,  the  indifferent  public  opinion,  which  permits  their 
action  to  go  unchecked.  Of  course  to  check  the  waste  of  timber  means 
that  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  public  the  acceptance  of  a  tempo- 
rary restriction  in  the  lavish  use  of  the  timber,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
total  loss  of  this  use  in  the  future.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  public 
and  private  life  who  actually  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  unchecked  and  wasteful  extravagance,  using  as  an  argument 
the  fact  that  to  check  it  will  of  course  mean  interference  with  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  certain  people  who  now  get  lumber  at  less  cost  than 
they  ought  to  pay,  at  the  expense  of  the  future  generations.  Some  of 
these  persons  actually  demand  that  the  present  forest  reserves  be 
thrown  open  to  destruction,  because,  forsooth,  they  think  that  thereby 
the  price  of  lumber  could  be  put  down  again  for  two  or  three  or  more 
years.  Their  attitude  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  agitator  protesting 
against  the  outlay  of  money  by  farmers  on  manure  and  in  taking  care 
of  their  farms  generally.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  average  farmer  were 
content  absolutely  to  ruin  his  farm,  he  could  for  two  or  three  years 
avoid  spending  any  money  on  it,  and  yet  make  a  good  deal  of  money 
out  of  it.  But  only  a  savage  would,  in  his  private  affairs,  show  such 
reckless  disregard  of  the  future ;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  future  which  the  opponents  of  the  forestry  system  are  now 
endeavoring  to  get  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  show.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  movement  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  is  that 
it  has  not  gone  nearly  far  enough,  and  was  not  begun  soon  enough. 
It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing,  however,  that  we  began  it  when  we  did. 
We  should  acquire  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  regions  all 
the  forest  lands  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  for  the  use  of  the  Nation. 
These  lands,  because  they  form  a  National  asset,  are  as  emphatically 
national  as  the  rivers  which  they  feed,  and  which  flow  through  so  many 
States  before  they  reach  the  ocean. 

There  should  be  no  tariff  on  any  forest  product  grown  in  this 
country ;  and,  in  especial,  there  should  be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp ;  due 
notice  of  the  change  being  of  course  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 
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The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should  if  possible  be  accompanied 
by  an  agreement  with  Canada  that  there  shall  be  no  export  duty  on 
Canadian  pulp   wood. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  the  mineral  fuels  have  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  large  private  owners,  and  those  of  the  West  are  rap- 
idly following.  It  is  obvious  that  these  fuels  should  be  conserved  and 
not  wasted,  and  it  would  be  well  to  protect  the  people  against  unjust 
and  extortionate  prices,  so  far  as  that  can  still  be  done.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  great  oil  fields  of  the  Indian  Territory  by 
the  action  of  the  Administration,  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  good 
results  of  such  a  policy.  In  my  judgment  the  Government  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  the  fee  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas  fields  in  its  own  pos- 
session and  to  lease  the  rights  to  develop  them  under  proper  regula- 
tions ;  or  else,  if  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  method,  the  coal 
deposits  should  be  sold  under  limitations,  to  conserve  them  as  public 
utilities,  the  right  to  mine  coal  being  separated  from  the  title  to  the 
soil.  The  regulations  should  permit  coal  lands  to  be  worked  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  by  the  several  corporations.  The  present  limitations 
have  been  absurd,  excessive,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  often 
render  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  either  fraud  or  close  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  of  getting  out  the  coal. 

Work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  proceeding  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  In  March  last,  John  F.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  chief  engineer,  resigned,  and  the  Commission  was  reorganized  and 
constituted  as  follows:  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  Corps,  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  chairman  and  chief  engineer;  Maj.  D.  D.  Gail- 
lard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Maj.  William  L.  Sibert,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army ;  Civil  Engineer  H.  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S. 
Navy ;  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  ;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  Smith,  Commissioners.  This  change  of  authority  and  di- 
rection went  into  effect  on  April  I,  without  causing  a  perceptible  check 
to  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  March  the  total  excavation  in  the 
Culebra  Cut,  where  effort  was  chiefly  concentrated,  was  815,270  cubic 
yards.  In  April  this  was  increased  to  879,527  cubic  yards.  There  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  output  for  May  and  June  owing  partly 
to  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season  and  partly  to  temporary  trouble  with 
the  steam  shovel  men  over  ths  question  of  wages.  This  trouble  was 
settled  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  and  in  July  the  total  excavation 
advanced  materially  and  in  August  the  grand  total  from  all  points  in 
the  canal  prism  by  steam  shovels  and  dredges  exceeded  all  previous 
United  States  records,  reaching  1,274,404  cubic  yards.  In  September 
this  record  was  eclipsed  and  a  total  of  1,517,412  cubic  yards  was 
removed.  Of  this  amount  1,481,307  cubic  yards  were  from  the  canal 
prism  and  36,105   cubic  yards   were   from  accessory   works..     These 
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results  were  achieved  in  the  rainy  season  with  a  rainfall  in  August  of 
11.89  inches  and  in  September  of  11.65  inches.  Finally,  in  October, 
the  record  was  again  eclipsed,  the  total  excavation  being  1,868,729 
cubic  yards ;  a  truly  extraordinary  record,  especially  in  view  of  the 
heavy  rainfall,  which  was  17.1  inches.  In  fact,  experience  during  the 
last  two  rainy  seasons  demonstrates  that  the  rains  are  a  less  serious 
obstacle  to  progress  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

Work  on  the  locks  and  dams  at  Gatun,  which  began  actively  in 
March  last,  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  is  thought  that  masonry  work 
on  the  locks  can  be  begun  within  fifteen  months.  In  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  foundations  for  the 
locks  of  the  Canal,  the  Secretary  of  War  requested  three  eminent  civil 
engineers,  of  special  experience  in  such  construction,  Alfred  Noble, 
Frederic  P.  Stearns  and  John  R.  Freeman,  to  visit  the  Isthmus  and 
make  thorough  personal  investigations  of  the  sites.  These  gentlemen 
went  to  the  Isthmus  in  April  and  by  means  of  test  pits  which  had  been 
dug  for  the  purpose,  they  inspected  the  proposed  foundations,  and  also 
examined  the  borings  that  had  been  made.  In  their  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  date  of  May  2,  1907,  they  said :  "We  found  that 
all  of  the  locks,  of  the  dimensions  now  propesed,  will  rest  upon  rock  of 
such  character  that  it  will  furnish  a  safe  and  stable  foundation."  Sub- 
sequent new  borings,  conducted  by  the  present  Commission,  have  fully 
confirmed  this  verdict.  They  show  that  the  locks  will  rest  on  rock  for 
their  entire  length.  The  cross  section  of  the  dam  and  method  of  con- 
struction will  be  such  as  to  insure  against  any  slip  or  sloughing  off. 
Similar  examination  of  the  foundations  of  the  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Pacific  side  are  in  progress.  I  believe  that  the  locks  should  be  made  of 
a  width  of  120  feet. 

Last  winter  bids  were  requested  and  received  for  doing  the  work  of 
canal  construction  by  contract.  None  of  them  was  found  to  be  satis- 
factory and  all  were  rejected.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent Commission  that  the  work  can  be  done  better,  more  cheaply,  and 
more  quickly  by  the  Government  than  by  private  contractors.  Fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  plant  needed  for  construction  has  been  pur- 
chased or  contracted  for ;  machine  shops  have  been  erected  and 
equipped  for  making  all  needed  repairs  to  the  plant;  many  thousands 
of  employees  have  been  secured ;  an  effective  organization  has  been 
perfected ;  a  recruiting  system  is  in  operation  which  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing more  labor  than  can  be  used  advantageously ;  employees  are 
well  sheltered  and  well  fed ;  salaries  paid  are  satisfactory,  and  the  work 
is  not  only  going  forward  smoothly,  but  it  is  producing  results  far  in 
advance  of  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Under  these  favorable 
conditions,  a  change  in  the  method  of  prosecuting  the  work  would  be 
unwise  and  unjustifiable,  for  it  would  inevitably  disorganize  existing 
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conditions,  check  progress,  and  increase  the  cost  and  lengthen  the  time 
of  completing  the  Canal. 

The  chief  engineer  and  all  his  professional  associates  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  85  feet  level  lock  canal  which  they  are  constructing  is 
the  best  that  could  be  desired.  Some  of  them  had  doubts  on  this  point 
when  they  went  to  the  Isthmus.  As  the  plans  have  developed  under 
their  direction  their  doubts  have  been  dispelled.  While  they  may  de- 
cide upon  changes  in  detail  as  construction  advances  they  are  in  hearty 
accord  in  approving  the  general  plan.  They  believe  that  it  provides  a 
canal  not  only  adequate  to  all  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  but 
superior  in  every  way  to  a  sea  level  canal.    I  concur  in  this  belief. 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  postal 
savings  bank  system,  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  primary  object  is  to  encourage  among  our  people  economy  and 
thrift  and  by  the  use  of  postal  savings  banks  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  husband  their  resources,  particularly  those  who  have  not  the 
facilities  at  hand  for  depositing  their  money  in  savings  *banks.  Viewed, 
however,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  evident  that 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  sftill  more  far-reaching.  Timid 
depositors  have  withdrawn  their  savings  for  the  time  being  from  na- 
tional banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  banks ;  individuals  have 
hoarded  their  cash  and  the  workingmen  their  earnings ;  all  of  which 
money  has  been  withheld  and  kept  in  hiding  or  in  safe  deposit  box  to 
the  detriment  of  prosperity.  Through  the  agency  of  the  postal  savings 
banks  such  money  would  be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  capital  and  labor. 

I  further  commend  to  the  Congress  the  consideration  of  the  Post- 
master-General's recommendation  for  an  extension  of  the  parcel  post, 
especially  on  the  rural  routes.  There  are  now  38,215  rural  routes, 
serving  nearly  15,000,000  people  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  in  obtaining  their  supplies.  These  recom- 
mendations have  been  drawn  up  to  benefit  the  farmer  and  the  country 
storekeeper ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  favor  them,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
good  policy  for  our  Government  to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  the 
small  town  and  the  country  district.  It  is  desirable  that  the  country 
merchant  should  not  be  crushed  out. 

The  fourth-class  postmasters'  convention  has  passed  a  very  strong 
resolution  in  favor  of  placing  the  fourth-class  postmasters  under  the 
civil-service  law.  The  Administration  has  already  put  into  effect  the 
policy  of  refusing  to  remove  any  fourth-class  postmasters  save  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  good  of  the  service;  and  it  is  endeavoring 
so  far  as  possible  to  remove  them  from  the  domain  of  partisan  politics. 
It  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  put  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
in  the  classified  service.    It  is  possible  that  this  might  be  done  without 
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Congressional  action,  but,  as  the  matter  is  debatable,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  enact  a  law  providing  that  they  be  included 
under  the  civil-service  law  and  put  in  the  classified  service. 

Oklahoma  has  become  a  State,  standing  on  a  full  equality  with  her 
elder  sisters,  and  her  future  is  assured  by  her  great  natural  resources. 
The  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  guard  the  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  Indians  within  her  borders  remains  of  course  un- 
changed. 

I  reiterate  my  recommendations  of  last  year  as  regards  Alaska. 
Some  form  of  local  self-government  should  be  provided,  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  possible ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  all  the  little  details  of  necessary  Alaskan  legisla- 
tion. Road  building  and  railway  building  should  be  encouraged.  The 
Governor  of  Alaska  should  begiven  an  ample  appropriation  wherewith 
to  organize  a  force  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  Whisky  selling  to 
the  natives  should  be  made  a  felony.  The  coal  land  laws  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Territory.  This  should 
be  attended  to  at  once ;  for  the  present  laws  permit  individuals  to  locate 
large  areas  of  the  public  domain  for  speculative  purposes;  and  cause 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  fraud,  and  litigation.  There  should  be 
another  judicial  division  established.  As  early  as  possible  lighthouses 
and  buoys  should  be  established  as  aids  to  navigation,  especially  in 
and  about  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  survey  of  the  coast  com- 
pleted. There  is  need  of  liberal  appropriations  for  lighting  and  buoy- 
ing the  southern  coast  and  improving  the  aids  to  navigation  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  One  of  the  great  industries  of  Alaska,  as  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia,  is  salmon  fishing.  Gradually,  by  reason  of 
lack  of  proper  laws,  this  industry  is  being  ruined ;  it  should  now  be 
taken  in  charge,  and  effectively  protected,  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  far  Northwest  in 
their  projected  Alaskan- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1909, 
should  receive  liberal  encouragement.  This  exposition  is  not  senti- 
mental in  its  conception,  but  seeks  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
Alaska  and  to  promote  the  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  with  their  neighboring  States  and  with  our  insular  posses- 
sions and  the  neighboring  countries  of  the  Pacific.  The  exposition 
asks  no  loan  from  the  Congress  but  seeks  appropriations  for  National 
exhibits  and  exhibits  of  the  western  dependencies  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  State  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Seattle  have  shown 
the  characteristic  western  enterprise  in  large  donations  for  the  conduct 
of  this  exposition  in  which  other  States  are  lending  generous  assist- 
ance. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  the  shipping  bill  at  the  last  session  or 
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the  last  Congress  was  followed  by  the  taking  off  of  certain  Pacific 
steamships,  which  has  greatly  hampered  the  movement  of  passengers 
between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland.  Unless  the  Congress  is  prepared 
by  positive  encouragement  to  secure  proper  facilities  in  the  way  of  ship- 
ping between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland,  then  the  coastwise  shipping 
laws  should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  prevent  Hawaii  suffering  as  it  is 
now  suffering.  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  capital  importance 
from  every  standpoint  of  making  Pearl  Harbor  available  for  the  largest 
deep  water  vessels,  and  of  suitably  fortifying  the  island. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  gone  to  the  Philippines.  On  his  return 
I  shall  submit  to  you  his  report  on  the  islands. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  be  conferred  upon 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  bureau  of  mines  should  be  created  under  the  control  and  direction 
ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  the  bureau  to  have  power  to  collect 
statistics  and  make  investigations  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  mining 
and  particularly  to  the  accidents  and  dangers  of  the  industry.  If 
this  can  not  now  be  done,  at  least  additional  appropriations  should  be 
given  the  Interior  Department  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  mining  con- 
ditions, for  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  mining  schemes,  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  mapping  the  mining  districts,  for  studying  methods  for 
minimizing  the  accidents  and  dangers  in  the  industry ;  in  short,  to  aid 
in  all  proper  ways  the  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  keeping 
up  the  Hermitage,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson ;  these  funds  to  be 
used  through  the  existing  Hermitage  Association  for  the  preservation 
of  a  historic  building  which  should  ever  be  dear  to  Americans. 

I  further  recommend  that  a  naval  monument  be  established  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Park.  This  national  park  gives  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  commemorating  the  deeds  of  those  gallant  men  who  fought 
on  water,  no  less  than  of  those  who  fought  on  land,  in  the  great  civil 
war. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
for  the  Thirteenth  Census.  The  establishment  of  the  permanent  Cen- 
sus Bureau  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  better  census  than  we  have 
ever  had,  but  in  order  to  realize  the  full  advantage  of  the  permanent 
organization,  ample  time  must  be  given  for  preparation. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  interest  in  this  country  in  the  question 
of  the  public  health.  At  last  the  public  mind  is  awake  to  the  fact  that 
many  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis,  are  National  scourges.  The  work 
of  the  State  and  city  boards  of  health  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government. 
The  Congress  has  already  provided  a  bureau  of  public  health  and  has 
provided  for  a  hygienic  laboratory.     There   are  other  valuable  laws 
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relating  to  the  public  health  connected  with  the  various  departments. 
This  whole  branch  of  the  Government  should  be  strengthened  and 
aided  in  every  way. 

I  call  attention  to  two  Government  commissions  which  I  have 
appointed  and  which  have  already  done  excellent  work.  The  first  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Government,  which  has  grown  up  wholly  without  plan  and  is  in  conse- 
quence so  unwisely  distributed  among  the  Executive  Departments  that 
much  of  its  effect  is  lost  for  the  lack  of  proper  coordination.  This 
commission's  chief  object  is  to  introduce  a  planned  and  orderly  devel- 
opment and  operation  in  the  place  of  the  ill-assorted  and  often  ineffec- 
tive grouping  and  methods  of  work  which  have  prevailed.  This  can 
not  be  done  without  legislation,  nor  would  it  be  feasible  to  deal  in  detail 
with  so  complex  an  administrative  problem  by  specific  provisions  of 
law.  I  recommend  that  the  President  be  given  authority  to  concentrate 
related  lines  of  work  and  reduce  duplication  by  Executive  order 
through  transfer  and  consolidation  of  lines  of  work. 

The  second  committee,  that  on  Department  methods,  was  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  changes  needed  to  place  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  force  of  the  Government  on  the  most  economical  and 
effective  basis  in  the  light  of  the  best  modern  business  practice.  The 
committee  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Antiquated  practices 
and  bureaucratic  ways  have  been  abolished,  and  a  general  renovation 
of  departmental  methods  has  been  inaugurated.  All  that  can  be  done 
by  Executive  order  has  already  been  accomplished  or  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  the  near  future.  The  work  of  the  main  committee  and  its 
several  assistant  committees  has  produced  a  wholesome  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment work.  In  nearly  every  Department  and  office  there  has  been  a 
careful  self-inspection  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  any  defects  before 
they  could  be  made  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  This  has  led  indi- 
viduals to  a  wider  study  of  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
this  study  has  resulted  in  increasing  their  efficiency  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  There  are  recommendations  of  special  importance  from 
the  committee  on  the  subject  of  personnel  and  the  classification  of  sal- 
aries which  will  require  legislative  action  before  they  can  be  put  into 
effect.  It  is  my  intention  to  submit  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future 
a  special  message  on  those  subjects. 

Under  our  form  of  government  voting  is  not  merely  a  right  but  a 
duty,  and,  moreover,  a  fundamental  and  necessary  duty  if  a  man  is  to 
be  a  good  citizen.  It  is  well  to  provide  that  corporations  shall  not 
contribute  to  Presidential  or  National  campaigns,  and  furthermore  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  both  contributions  and  expenditures. 
There  is,  however,  always  danger  in  laws  of  this  kind,  which  from 
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their  very  nature  are  difficult  of  enforcement;  the  danger  being  lest 
they  be  obeyed  only  by  the  honest,  and  disobeyed  by  the  unscrupulous, 
so  as  to  act  only  as  a  penalty  upon  honest  men.  Moreover,  no  such 
law  would  hamper  an  unscrupulous  man  of  unlimited  means  from 
buying  his  own  way  into  office.  There  is  a  very  radical  measure  which 
would,  I  believe,  work  a  substantial  improvement  in  our  system  of 
conducting  a  campaign,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  take 
some  time  for  people  so  to  familiarize  themselves  with  such  a  pro- 
posal as  to  be  willing  to  consider  its  adoption.  The  need  for  collecting 
large  campaign  funds  would  vanish  if  Congress  provided  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great 
national  parties,  an  appropriation  ample  enough  to  meet  the  necessity 
for  thorough  organization  and  machinery,  which  requires  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Then  the  stipulation  should  be  made  that  no 
party  receiving  campaign  funds  from  the  Treasury  should  accept  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  individual  subscriber  or  donor ;  and  the 
necessary  publicity  for  receipts  and  expenditures  could  without  diffi- 
culty be  provided. 

There  should  be  a  National  gallery  of  art  established  in  the  capital 
city  of  this  country.  This  is  important  not  merely  to  the  artistic  but 
to  the  material  welfare  of  the  country;  and  the  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  the  movement  to  establish  such  a  gallery 
is  taking  definite  form  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. So  far  from  there  being  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into 
the  country,  their  importation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 
There  have  been  no  sufficient  collections  of  objects  of  art  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  what  collections  have  been  acquired  are  scattered  and  are 
generally  placed  in  unsuitable  and  imperfectly  lighted  galleries. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  quietly  working  for  the  good  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  Government  bureau 
which  conducts  original  scientific  research  the  findings  of  which  are 
of  much  practical  utility.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  studied 
the  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  that  are  injurious  or  beneficial 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry;  has  distributed  illustrated 
bulletins  on  the  subject,  and  has  labored  to  secure  legislative  protec- 
tion for  the  beneficial  species.  The  cotton  boll-weevil,  which  has  re- 
cently overspread  the  cotton  belt  of  Texas  and  is  steadily  extending 
its  range,  is  said  to  cause  an  annual  loss  of  about  $3,000,000.  The 
Biological  Survey  has  ascertained  and  gives  wide  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  43  kinds  of  birds  prey  upon  this  destructive  insect.  It 
has  discovered  that  57  species  of  birds  feed  upon  scale-insects — 
dreaded  enemies  of  the  fruit  grower.  It  has  shown  that  woodpeckers 
as  a  class,  by  destroying  the  larvae  of  wood-boring  insects,  are  so 
essential  to  tree  life  that  it  is  doubtful  if  our  forests  could  exist  with- 
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out  them.  It  has  shown  that  cuckoos  and  orioles  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  leaf-eating  caterpillars  that  destroy  our  shade  and  fruit 
trees ;  that  our  quails  and  sparrows  consume  annually  hundreds  of  tons 
of  seeds  of  noxious  weeds;  that  hawks  and  owls  as  a  class  (excepting 
the  few  that  kill  poultry  and  game  birds)  are  markedly  beneficial, 
spending  their  lives  in  catching  grasshoppers,  mice,  and  other  pests 
that  prey  upon  the  products  of  husbandry.  It  has  conducted  field  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  perfecting  simple  methods 
for  holding  in  check  the  hordes  of  destructive  rodents — rats,  mice, 
rabbits,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  and  ground  squirrels — which  annually 
destroy  crops  worth  many  millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  has  published 
practical  directions  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and  coyotes  on  the 
stock  ranges  of  the  West,  resulting  during  the  past  year  in  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  cattle  and  sheep  valued  at  upwards  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  inspection  at  the  principal  ports  of 
entry  on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by  means  of  which  the  intro- 
duction of  noxious  mammals  and  birds  is  prevented,  thus  keeping  out 
the  mongoose  and  certain  birds  which  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
previously  introduced  English  sparrow  and  the  house  rats  and  mice. 
In  the  interest  of  game  protection  it  has  cooperated  with  local  offic- 
ials in  every  State  in  the  Union,  has  striven  to  promote  uniform  legis- 
lation in  the  several  States,  has  rendered  important  service  in  enforc- 
ing the  Federal  law  regulating  interstate  traffic  in  game,  and  has 
shown  how  game  protection  may  be  made  to  yield  a  large  revenue  to 
the  State — a  revenue  amounting  in  the  case  of  Illinois  to  $128,000  in 
a  single  year. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  explored  the  faunas  and  floras  of  Amer- 
ica with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants;  it  has 
defined  and  mapped  the  natural  life  areas — areas  in  which,  by  reason 
of  prevailing  climatic  conditions,  certain  kinds  of  animals  and  plants 
occur— and  has  pointed  out  the  adaptability  of  these  areas  to  the 
cultivation  of  particular  crops.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are 
not  only  of  high  educational  value  but  are  worth  each  year  to  the 
progressive  farmers  of  the  country  many  times  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Survey,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  exceedingly  small.  I  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  this  bureau,  whose  usefulness  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  be  granted  an  appropriation  in  some 
degree  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  it  is  doing. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
foreign  mail  service,  which,  because  of  the  lack  of  American  steamship 
lines  is  now  largely  done  through  foreign  lines,  and  which,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  South  and  Central  America  are  concerned,  is  done  in  a 
manner  which  constitutes  a  serious  barrier  to  the  extension  of  our 
commerce. 
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The  time  has  come,  in  my  judugment,  to  set  to  work  seriously  to 
make  our  ocean  mail  service  correspond  more  closely  with  our  recent 
commercial  and  political  development.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the 
ocean  mail  act  of  March  3,  1891,  but  even  at  that  time  the  act  was 
known  to  be  inadequate  in  various  particulars.  Since  that  time  events 
have  moved  rapidly  in  our  history.  We  have  acquired  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  lesser  islands  in  the  Pacific.  We  are  steadily  prose- 
cuting the  great  work  of  uniting  at  the  Isthmus  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  To  a  greater  extent  than  seemed  probable 
even  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  may  look  to  an  American  future  on  the 
sea  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  our  past.  As  the  first  step  in  that 
direction,  and  the  step  most  feasible  at  the  present  time,  I  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891.  This  act  has  stood  for 
some  years  free  from  successful  criticism  of  its  principle  and  purpose. 
It  was  based  on  theories  of  the  obligations  of  a  great  maritime  nation, 
undisputed  in  our  own  land  and  followed  by  other  nations  since  the 
beginning  of  steam  navigation.  Briefly  those  theories  are,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  first-class  Power  so  far  as  practicable  to  carry  its  ocean 
mails  under  its  own  flag; that  the  fast  ocean  steamships  and  their  crews, 
required  for  such  mail  service,  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  sea 
power  of  a  nation.  Furthermore,  the  construction  of  such  steamships 
insures  the  maintenance  in  an  efficient  condition  of  the  shipyards  in 
which  our  battleships  must  be  built. 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  performance  of  such  neces- 
sary functions  of  government  is  certainly  warranted,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  incidental  benefits  to  our  foreign  commerce,  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  to  ship  owning  and  navigation  which  will 
accompany  the  discharge  of  these  urgent  public  duties,  though  they, 
too,  should  have  weight. 

The  only  serious  question  is  whether  at  this  time  we  can  afford  to- 
improve  our  ocean  mail  service  as  it  should  be  improved.  All  doubt 
on  this  subject  is  removed  by  the  reports  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  that  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  postage  collected  on  the  articles  exchanged  with  foreign 
countries  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico  amounted  to  $6,579,043.48, 
or  $3,637,226.81  more  than  the  net  cost  of  the  service  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  articles  between  the  United  States  exchange 
postoffices  and  the  United  States  postoffices  at  which  they  were  mailed 
or  delivered.  In  other  words,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
having  assumed  a  monopoly  of  carrying  the  mails  for  the  people,  is 
making  a  profit  of  over  $3,600,000  by  rendering  a  cheap  and  inefficient 
service.  That  profit  I  believe  should  be  devoted  to  strengthening  our 
maritime  power  in  those  directions  where  it  will  best  promote  our 
prestige.     The  country  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  our  maritime  im- 
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potence  in  the  harbors  of  the  great  and  friendly  Republics  of  South 
America.  Following  the  failure  of  the  shipbuilding  bill  we  lost  our 
only  American  line  of  steamers  to  Australasia,  and  that  loss  on  the 
Pacific  has  become  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
and  has  wholly  cut  ofT  the  Samoan  islands  from  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  coast.  Puget  Sound,  in  the  year,  has  lost  over 
half  (four  out  of  seven)  of  its  American  steamers  trading  with  the 
Orient. 

We  now  pay  under  the  act  of  1891  $4  a  statute  mile  outward  to  20- 
knot  American  mail  steamships,  built  according  to  naval  plans,  avail- 
able as  cruisers,  and  manned  by  Americans.  Steamships  of  that  speed 
are  confined  exclusively  to  trans-Atlantic  trade  with  New  York.  To 
steamships  of  16  knots  or  over  only  $2  a  mile  can  be  paid,  and  it  is 
steamships  of  this  speed  and  type  which  are  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  mail  service  to  South  America,  Asia  (including  the 
Philippines),  and  Australia.  I  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891  which  shall  authorize 
the  Postmaster-General  in  his  discretion  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  mails  to  the  Republics  of  South  America,  to  Asia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Australia  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $4  a  mile  for 
steamships  of  16  knots  speed  or  upwards,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
and  obligations  of  the  act  of  1891.  The  profit  of  $3,600,000  which  has 
been  mentioned  will  fully  cover  the  maximum  annual  expenditure  in- 
volved in  this  recommendation,  and  it  is  believed  will  in  time  establish 
the  lines  so  urgently  needed.  The  proposition  involves  no  new  prin- 
ciple, but  permits  the  efficient  discharge  of  public  functions  now  inade- 
quately performed  or  not  performed  at  all. 

Not  only  there  is  not  now,  but  there  never  has  been,  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  so  wholly  free  from  the  evils  of  militarism  as  is  ours. 
There  never  has  been  any  other  large  nation,  not  even  China,  which 
for  so  long  a  period  has  had  relatively  to  its  numbers  so  small  a  regular 
army  as  has  ours.  Never  at  any  time  in  our  history  has  this  Nation 
suffered  from  militarism  or  been  in  the  remotest  danger  of  suffering 
from  militarism.  Never  at  any  time  of  our  history  has  the  Regular 
Army  been  of  a  size  which  caused  the  slightest  appreciable  tax  upon 
the  tax-paying  citizens  of  the  Nation.  Almost  always  it  has  been  too 
small  in  size  and  underpaid.  Never  in  our  entire  history  has  the 
Nation  suffered  in  the  least  particular  because  too  much  care  has  been 
given  to  the  Army,  too  much  prominence  given  it,  too  much  money 
spent  upon  it,  or  because  it  has  been  too  large.  But  again  and  again 
we  have  suffered  because  enough  care  has  not  been  given  to  it,  because 
it  has  been  too  small,  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  preparation 
in  advance  for  possible  war.  Every  foreign  war  in  which  we  have 
engaged  has  cost  us  many  times  the  amount  which    if  wisely  expended 
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during  the  preceding  years  of  peace  on  the  Regular  Army,  would  have 
insured  the  war  ending  in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  but  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  that  was  actually  the  case.  As  a  Nation  we  have 
always  been  shortsighted  in  providing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  nobody's  especial  interest  to  make  such  pro- 
vision and  no  one  looks  ahead  to  war  at  any  period,  no  matter  how 
remote,  as  being  a  serious  possibility;  while  an  improper  economy,  or 
rather  niggardliness,  can  be  practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  Army 
with  the  certainty  that  those  practicing  it  will  not  be  called  to  account 
therefor,  but  that  the  price  will  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
happen  to  be  in  office  when  a  war  does  actually  come. 

I  think  it  is  only  lack  of  foresight  that  troubles  us,  not  any  hostility 
to  the  Army.  There  are,  of  course,  foolish  people  who  denounce  any 
care  of  the  Army  or  Navy  as  "militarism,"  but  I  do  not  think  that 
these  people  are  numerous.  This  country  has  to  contend  now,  and 
has  had  to  contend  in  the  past,  with  many  evils,  and  there  is  ample 
scope  for  all  who  would  work  for  reform.  But  there  is  not  one  evil 
that  now  exists,  or  that  ever  has  existed  in  this  country,  which  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  owing  in  the  smallest  part  to  militarism.  Declamation 
against  militarism  has  no  more  serious  place  in  an  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent movement  for  righteousness  in  this  country  than  declamation 
against  the  worship  of  Baal  or  Astaroth.  It  is  declamation  against  a 
non-existent  evil,  one  which  never  has  existed  in  this  country,  and 
which  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  appearing  here.  We  are  glad 
to  help  in  any  movement  for  international  peace,  but  this  is  because 
we  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  all  such  movements 
provided  they  are  sane  and  rational,  and  not  because  there  is  any  tend- 
ency toward  militarism  on  our  part  which  needs  to  be  cured.  The 
evils  we  have  to  fight  are  those  in  connection  with  industrialism,  not 
militarism.  Industry  is  always  necessary,  just  as  war  is  sometimes 
necessary.  Each  has  its  price,  and  industry  in  the  United  States  now 
exacts,  and  has  always  exacted,  a  far  heavier  toll  of  death  than  all  our 
wars  put  together.  The  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  last  contained  in  the  annual  statistical 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  show  in  that  one  year 
a  total  of  108,324  casualties  to  persons,  of  which  10,618  represent  the 
number  of  persons  killed.  In  that  wonderful  hive  of  human  activity, 
Pittsburg,  the  deaths  due  to  industrial  accidents  in  1906  were  919,  all 
the  result  of  accidents  in  mills,  mines  or  on  railroads.  For  the  entire 
country,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  deaths  due  to  industrial 
accidents  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
Such  a  record  makes  the  death  rate  in  all  our  foreign  wars  utterly 
trivial  by  comparison.  The  number  of  deaths  in  battle  in  all  the  for- 
eign wars  put  together,  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  aggregate 
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considerably  less  than  one  year's  death  record  for  our  industries.  A 
mere  glance  at  these  figures  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
outcry  against  militarism. 

But  again  and  again  in  the  past  our  little  Regular  Army  has  rendered 
service  literally  vital  to  the  country,  and  it  may  at  any  time  have  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Its  standard  of  efficiency  and  instruction  is  higher 
now  than  ever  in  the  past.  But  it  is  too  small.  There  are  not  enough 
officers ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  enough  enlisted  men.  We 
should  maintain  in  peace  a  fairly  complete  skeleton  of  a  large  army. 
A  great  and  long-continued  war  would  have  to  be  fought  by  volun- 
teers. But  months  would  pass  before  any  large  body  of  efficient  vol- 
unteers could  be  put  in  the  field,  and  our  Regular  Army  should  be 
large  enough  to  meet  any  immediate  need.  In  particular  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  possess  a  number  of  extra  officers  trained  in  peace  to 
perform  efficiently  the  duties  urgently  required  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  war. 

The  Medical  Corps  should  be  much  larger  than  the  needs  of  our 
Regular  Army  in  war.  Yet  at  present  it  is  smaller  than  the  needs  of 
the  service  demand  even  in  peace.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  less 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  chief  loss  we  suffered  in  it  was  by  disease 
among  the  regiments  which  never  left  the  country.  At  the  moment 
the  Nation  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  this  fact;  yet  seemingly  it  has 
already  been  forgotten,  for  not  the  slightest  effort  has  been  made  to 
prepare  a  medical  corps  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  same  disaster  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  we  should  ever  be  engaged 
in  a  serious  conflict.  The  trouble  in  the  Spanish  war  was  not  with 
the  then  existing  officials  of  the  War  Department ;  it  was  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  as  a  whole  who,  for  the  preceding  thirty 
years,  had  declined  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  Army. 
Unless  ample  provision  is  now  made  by  Congress  to  put  the  Medical 
Corps  where  it  should  be  put  disaster  in  the  next  war  is  inevitable,  and 
the  responsibility  will  not  lie  with  those  then  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  but  with  those  who  now  decline  to  make  the  necessary 
provision.  A  well  organized  medical  corps,  thoroughly  trained  before 
the  advent  of  war  in  all  the  important  administrative  duties  of  a  mili- 
tary sanitary  corps,  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  large  army, 
and  especially  of  a  large  volunteer  army.  Such  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  as  is  possessed  by  the  medical  profession  generally 
will  not  alone  suffice  to  make  an  efficient  military  surgeon.  He  must 
have,  in  addition,  knowledge  of  the  administration  and  sanitation  of 
large  5eld  hospitals  and  camps,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
lives  of  men  intrusted  in  great  numbers  to  his  care.  A  bill  has  long 
been  pending  before  the  Congress  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Medi- 
cal Corps ;  its  passage  is  urgently  needed. 
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But  the  Medical  Department  is  not  the  only  department  for  which 
increased  provision  should  be  made.     The  rate  of  pay  for  the  officers 
should  be  greatly  increased;  there  is  no  higher  type  of  citizen  than 
the  American  regular  officer,  and  he  should  have  a  fair  reward  for  his 
admirable  work.     There  should  be  a  relatively  even  greater  increase  in 
the  pay  for  the  enlisted  men.     In  especial  provision  should  be  made  for 
establishing  grades  equivalent  to  those  of  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy 
which  should  be  open  to  the  enlisted  men  who  serve  sufficiently  long 
and  who  do  their  work  well.     Inducements  should  be  offered  sufficient 
to  encourage  really  good  men  to  make  the  Army  a  life  occupation.    The 
prime  needs  of  our  present  Army  is  to  secure  and  retain  competent 
noncommissioned  officers.     This  difficulty  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
question  of  pay.     The  noncommissioned  officer  does  not  correspond 
with  an  unskilled  laborer;  he  corresponds  to  the  best  type  of  skilled 
workman  or  to  the  subordinate  official  in  civil  institutions.     Wages 
have  greatly  increased  in  outside  occupations  in  the  last  forty  years 
and  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  like  the  pay  of  the  officers,  should  be  pro- 
portionately increased.     The  first  sergeant  of  a  company,  if  a  good 
man,  must  be  one  of  such  executive  and  administrative  ability,  and 
such  knowledge  of  his  trade,  as  to  be  worth  far  more  than  we  at 
present  pay  him.     The  same  is  true  of  the  regimental  sergeant  major. 
These  men  should  be  men  who  had  fully  resolved  to  make  the  Army  a 
life  occupation  and  they  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  ample  re- 
ward ;  while  only  men  properly  qualified  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
secure  these  final  rewards.     The  increase  over  the  present  pay  need 
not  be  great  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  first  one  or  two  enlistments, 
but  the  increase  should  be  marked  for  the  noncommissioned  officers  of 
the  upper  grades  who  serve  long  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  they 
intend  to  stay  permanently  in  the  Army,  while  additional  pay  should  be 
given  for  high  qualifications  in  target  practice.     The  position  of  war- 
rant officer  should  be  established  and  there  should  be  not  only  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  but  an  increase  of  privileges  and  allowances  and  dignity, 
so  as  to  make  the  grade  open  to  noncommissioned  officers  capable  of 
filling  them  desirably  from  every  standpoint.     The  rate  of  desertion 
in  our  Army  now  in  time  of  peace  is  alarming.     The  deserter  should 
be  treated  by  public  opinion  as  a  man  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  man  who  serves  steadily  in  the  Army 
should  be  treated  as  what  he  is,  that  is,  as  preeminently  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  this  Republic.     After  twelve  years'  service  in  the  Army 
my  own  belief  is  that  the  man  should  be  given  a  preference  according 
to  his  ability  for  certain  types  of  office  over  all  civilian  applicants  with- 
out examination.     This  should  also  apply,  of  course,  to  the  men  who 
have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Navy.    A  special  corps  should  be  pro- 
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vided  to  do  the  manual  labor  now  necessarily  demanded  of  the  privates 
themselves. 

Among  the  officers  there  should  be  severe  examinations  to  weed  out 
the  unfit  up  to  the  grade  of  major.  From  that  position  on  appoint- 
ments should  be  solely  by  selection  and  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
man  of  merely  average  capacity  could  never  get  beyond  the  position 
of  major,  while  every  man  who  serves  in  any  grade  a  certain  length  of 
time  prior  to  promotion  to  the  next  grade  without  getting  the  promo- 
tion to  the  next  grade  should  be  forthwith  retired.  The  practice 
marches  and  field  maneuvers  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  Army.  They  should  be  continued  and  extended.  A 
rigid  and  not  a  perfunctory  examination  of  physical  capacity  has  been 
provided  for  the  higher  grade  officers.  This  will  work  well.  Unless 
an  officer  has  a  good  physique,  unless  he  can  stand  hardship,  ride  well, 
and  walk  fairly,  he  is  not  fit  for  any  position,  even  after  he  has  become 
a  colonel.  Before  he  has  become  a  colonel  the  need  for  physical  fitness 
in  the  officers  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  enlisted  man.  I  hope  speedily 
to  see  introduced  into  the  Army  a  far  more  rigid  and  thoroughgoing 
test  of  horsemanship  for  all  field  officers  than  at  present.  There  should 
be  a  Chief  of  Cavalry  just  as  there  is  a  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  legislation  needed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Army  is  a  law  to  equalize  and  increase  the  pay  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Revenue-Cutter 
Service.  Such  a  bill  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet 
with  your  favorable  consideration.  The  next  most  essential  measure 
is  to  authorize  a  number  of  extra  officers  as  mentioned  above.  To  make 
the  Army  more  attractive  to  enlisted  men,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
create  a  service  corps,  such  as  exists  in  nearly  every  modern  army  in 
the  world,  to  do  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  inseparably  connected 
with  military  administration,  which  is  now  exacted,  without  just  com- 
pensation, of  enlisted  men  who  voluntarily  entered  the  Army  to  do 
service  of  an  altogether  different  kind.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
laws  necessary  to  so  organize  the  Army  as  to  promote  its  efficiency  and 
facilitate  its  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war;  but  the  above  are  the 
most  important. 

It  was  hoped  The  Hague  Conference  might  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  But  even  before  it  had  assembled 
informal  inquiries  had  developed  that  as  regards  naval  armaments, 
the  only  ones  in  which  this  country  had  any  interest,  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  devise  any  plan  for  which  there  was  the  slightest  possibility  of 
securing  the  assent  of  the  nations  gathered  at  The  Hague.  No  plan 
was  even  proposed  which  would  have  had  the  assent  of  more  than  one 
first  class  Power  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  only  plan  that 
seemed  at  all  feasible,  that  of  limiting  the  size  of  battleships,  met  with 
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no  favor  at  all.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  folly  for  this  Nation 
to  base  any  hope  of  securing  peace  on  any  international  agreement  as 
to  the  limitations  of  armaments.  Such  being  the  fact  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  us  to  stop  the  upbuilding  of  our  Navy.  To  build  one 
battleship  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  type  a  year  would  barely  keep 
our  fleet  up  to  its  present  force.  This  is  not  enough.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  this  year  provide  for  four  battleships.  But  it  is  idle 
to  build  battleships  unless  in  addition  to  providing  the  men,  and  the 
means  for  thorough  training,  we  provide  the  auxiliaries  for  them,  unless 
we  provide  docks,  the  coaling  stations,  the  colliers  and  supply  ships 
that  they  need.  We  are  extremely  deficient  in  coaling  stations  and 
clocks  on  the  Pacific,  and  this  deficiency  should  not  longer  be  permit- 
ted to  exist.  Plenty  of  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  should  be  built. 
Both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  fortifications  of  the  best  type 
should  be  provided  for  all  our  greatest  harbors. 

We  need  always  to  remember  that  in  time  of  war  the  Navy  is  not  to 
be  used  to  defend  harbors  and  sea-coast  cities;  we  should  perfect  our 
system  of  coast  fortifications.  The  only  efficient  use  for  the  Navy  is 
for  offense.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  efficiently  protect  our  own 
coast  against  the  possible  action  of  a  foreign  navy  is  by  destroying  that 
foreign  navy.  For  defense  against  a  hostile  fleet  which  actually  attacks 
them,  the  coast  cities  must  depend  upon  their  forts,  mines,  torpedoes, 
submarines,  and  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  All  of  these  together 
are  efficient  for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  in  no  way  supply  the 
place  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  navy  capable  of  acting  on  the  offensive ; 
for  parrying  never  yet  won  a  fight.  It  can  only  be  won  by  hard  hit- 
ting, and  an  aggressive  sea-going  navy  alone  can  do  this  hard  hitting 
of  the  offensive  type.  But  the  forts  and  the  like  are  necessary  so  that 
the  Navy  may  be  footloose.  In  time  of  war  there  is  sure  to  be  de- 
mand, under  pressure,  of  fright,  for  the  ships  to  be  scattered  so  as  to 
defend  all  kind  of  ports.  Under  penalty  of  terrible  disaster,  this  de- 
mand must  be  refused.  The  ships  must  be  kept  together,  and  their 
objective  made  the  enemies'  fleet.  If  fortifications  are  sufficiently 
strong,  no  modern  navy  will  venture  to  attack  them,  so  long  as  the  foe 
has  in  existence  a  hostile  navy  of  anything  like  the  same  size  or  effi- 
ciency. But  unless  there  exists  such  a  navy  then  the  fortifications  are 
powerless  by  themselves  to  secure  the  victory.  For  of  course  the  mere 
deficiency  means  that  any  resolute  enemy  can  at  his  leisure  combine  all 
his  forces  upon  one  point  with  the  certainty  that  he  can  take  it. 

Until  our  battle  fleet  is  much  larger  than  at  present  it  should  never 
be  split  into  detachments  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  in  event  of 
emergency  be  speedily  united.  Our  coast  line  is  on  the  Pacific  just  as 
much  as  on  the  Atlantic.  The  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  are  as  emphatically  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  as 
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those  of  Maine  and  New  York,  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  battle 
fleet  should  now  and  then  be  moved  to  the  Pacific,  just  as  at  other 
times  it  should  be  kept  in  the  Atlantic.  When  the  Isthmian  Canal  is 
built  the  transit  of  the  battle  fleet  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  will  be 
comparatively  easy.  Until  it  is  built  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  battle 
fleet  will  be  thus  shifted  between  the  two  oceans  every  year  or  two. 
The  marksmanship  on  all  our  ships  has  improved  phenomenally  during 
the  last  five  years.  Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  not 
possible  to  train  a  battle  fleet  in  squadron  maneuvers  under  service  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  only  during  these  last  two  or  three  years  that  the 
training  under  these  conditions  has  become  really  effective.  Another 
and  most  necessary  stride  in  advance  is  now  being  taken.  The  battle 
fleet  is  about  starting  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast..  Sixteen  battleships  are  going  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans,  while  eight  armored  cruisers  and  two  other  battleships 
will  meet  him  at  San  Francisco,  whither  certain  torpedo  destroyers  are 
also  going.  No  fleet  of  such  size  has  ever  made  such  a  voyage,  and  it 
will  be  of  very  great  educational  use  to  all  engaged  in  it..  The  only 
way  by  which  to  teach  officers  and  men  how  to  handle  the  fleet  so  as  to 
meet  every  possible  strain  and  emergency  in  time  of  war  is  to  have 
them  practice  under  similar  conditions  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  the 
only  way  to  find  out  our  actual  needs  is  to  perform  in  time  of  peace 
whatever  maneuvers  might  be  necessary  in  time  of  war.  After  war  is 
declared  it  is  too  late  to  find  out  the  needs ;  that  means  to  invite  disaster. 
This  trip  to  the  Pacific  will  show  what  some  of  our  needs  are  and  will 
enable  us  to  provide  for  them.  The  proper  place  for  an  officer  to  learn 
his  duty  is  at  sea,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  navy  can  ever  be  made 
efficient  is  by  practice  at  sea,  under  all  the  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  met  if  war  existed. 

I  bespeak  the  most  liberal  treatment  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy.  It  is  true  of  them,  as  likewise  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army,  that  they  form  a  body  whose  interests  should  be  close 
to  the  heart  of  every  good  American.  In  return  the  most  rigid  per- 
formance of  duty  should  be  exacted  from  them.  The  reward  should 
be  ample  when  they  do  their  best ;  and  nothing  less  than  their  best 
should  be  tolerated.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  the  best  results  when  the 
men  in  the  senior  grades  come  to  those  grades  late  in  life  and  serve  too 
short  a  time  in  them.  Up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander  promo- 
tion in  the  Navy  should  be  as  now,  by  seniority,  subject,  however,  to 
such  rigid  tests  as  would  eliminate  the  unfit.  After  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-commander, that  is,  when  we  come  to  the  grade  of  command 
rank,  the  unfit  should  be  eliminated  in  such  manner  that  only  the  con- 
spicuously fit  would  remain,  and  sea  service  should  be  a  principal  test 
of  fitness.    Those  who  are  passed  by  should,  after  a  certain  length  of 
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service  in  their  respective  grades,  be  retired.  Of  a  given  number  of 
men  it  may  well  be  that  almost  all  would  make  good  lieutenants  and 
most  of  them  good  lieutenant-commanders,  while  only  a  minority  be 
fit  to  be  captains,  and  but  three  or  four  to  be  admirals.  Those  who 
object  to  promotion  otherwise  than  by  mere  seniority  should  reflect 
upon  the  elementary  fact  that  no  business  in  private  life  could  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  if  those  who  enter  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder 
should  each  in  turn,  if  he  lived,  become  the  head  of  the  firm,  its  active 
director,  and  retire  after  he  had  held  the  position  a  few  months.  On 
its  face  such  a  scheme  is  an  absurdity.  Chances  for  improper  favorit- 
ism can  be  minimized  by  a  properly  formed  board ;  such  as  the  board 
of  last  June,  which  did  such  conscientious  and  excellent  work  in 
elimination. 

If  all  that  ought  to  be  done  can  not  now  be  done,  at  least  let  a  begin- 
ning be  made.  In  my  last  three  annual  Messages,  and  in  a  special 
Message  to  the  last  Congress,  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  will 
cause  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  to  reach  the  grades  of  captain  and 
rear-admiral  at  less  advanced  ages  and  which  will  cause  them  to  have 
more  sea  training  and  experience  in  the  highly  responsible  duties  of 
those  grades,  so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  skillful  in  handling 
battleships,  divisions,  squadrons,  and  fleets  in  action,  has  been  fully 
explained  and  urgently  recommended.  Upon  this  subject  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  submitted  detailed  and  definite  recommendations 
which  have  received  my  approval,  and  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
accomplish  what  is  immediately  necessary,  and  will,  as  compared  with 
existing  law,  make  a  saving  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  years.  The  navy  personnel  act  of  1899  has  accom- 
plished all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  providing  satisfactory  periods  of 
service  in  the  several  subordinate  grades,  from  the  grade  of  ensign  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-commander,  but  the  law  is  inadequate  in  the 
upper  grades  and  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  on  account  of  the 
expansion  of  the  personnel  since  its  enactment.  Your  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  personnel 
board  of  1906,  of  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
president : 

"Congress  has  authorized  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  these  midshipmen  upon  gradu- 
ation are  promoted  to  ensign  and  lieutenant  (junior-grade).  But  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  upper 
grades,  the  result  being  that  the  lower  grades  will  become  so  congested 
that  a  midshipman  now  in  one  of  the  lowest  classes  at  Annapolis  may 
possibly  not  be  promoted  to  lieutenant  until  he  is  between  45  and  50 
years  of  age.  So  it  will  continue  under  the  present  law,  congesting  at 
the  top  and  congesting  at  the  bottom.     The  country  fails  to  get  from 
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the  officers  of  the  service  the  best  that  is  in  them  by  not  providing 
opportunity  for  their  normal  development  and  training.  The  board 
believes  that  this  works  a  serious  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  and  is  a  real  menace  to  the  public  safety." 

As  stated  in  my  special  Message  to  the  last  Congress :  "I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  present  conditions  of  the  higher  commis- 
sioned personnel  is  rectified  by  judicious  legislation  the  future  of  our 
Navy  will  be  gravely  compromised."  It  is  also  urgently  necessary  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Special  legis- 
lation to  this  end  has  already  been  proposed;  .and  I  trust  it  may  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  everything  done  in  the  Navy  to  fit  it  to 
do  well  in  time  of  war  must  be  done  in  time  of  peace.  Modern  wars 
are  short ;  they  do  not  last  the  length  of  time  requisite  to  build  a  battle- 
ship; and  it  takes  longer  to  train  the  officers  and  men  to  do  well  on  a 
battleship  than  it  takes  to  build  it.  Nothing  effective  can  be  done  for 
the  Navy  once  war  has  begun,  and  the  result  of  the  war,  if  the  combat- 
ants are  otherwise  equally  matched,  will  depend  upon  which  power  has 
prepared  best  in  time  of  peace.  The  United  States  Navy  is  the  best 
guaranty  the  Nation  has  that  its  honor  and  interest  will  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  addition  it  offers  by  far  the  best  insurance  for  peace  that 
can  by  human  ingenuity  be  devised. 

I  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  official  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress.    The  report  contains  this  paragraph : 

"Such  revision  should  be  made  of  the  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  conducting  and  marking  examinations  as  will  develop  and  bring 
out  the  average  all-round  ability  of  the  midshipman  rather  than  to  give 
him  prominence  in  any  one  particular  study.  The  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Naval  Academy  is  not  a  university  but  a  school,  the 
primary  object  of  which  is  to  educate  boys  to  be  efficient  naval  officers. 
Changes  in  curriculum,  therefore,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  course  of  instruction  less  theoretical  and  more  practical.  No  por- 
tion of  any  future  class  should  be  graduated  in  advance  of  the  full  four 
years'  course,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  standard  of  in- 
struction be  lowered.  The  Academy  in.  almost  all  of  its  departments 
is  now  magnificently  equipped,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make 
the  course  of  instruction  less  exacting  than  it  is  to-day." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  I  designated  three  seagoing  officers, 
Capt.  Richard  Wainwright,  Commander  Robert  S.  Griffin,  and  Lieut. 
Commander  Albert  L.  Key,  all  graduates  of  the  Academy,  to  investi- 
gate conditions  and  to  recommend  to  me  the  best  method  of  carrying 
into  effect  this  general  recommendation.  These  officers  performed  the 
duty  promptly  and  intelligently,  and,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
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Capt.  Charles  J.  Badger,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  such  of  the 
proposed  changes  as  were  deemed  to  be  at  present  advisable  were  put 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  October  i,  last.  The 
results,  I  am  confident,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Academy,  to  the 
midshipmen,  and  to  the  Navy. 

In  foreign  affairs  this  country's  steady  policy  is  to  behave  toward 
other  nations  as  a  strong  and  self-respecting  man  should  behave  toward 
the  other  men  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact..  In  other  words, 
our  aim  is  disinterestedly  to  help  other  nations  where  such  help  can  be 
wisely  given  without  the  appearance  of  meddling  with  what  does  not 
concern  us ;  to  be  careful  to  act  as  a  good  neighbor ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  good-natured  fashion,  to  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  be  imposed  upon. 

The  Second  International  Peace  Conference  was  convened  at  The 
Hague  on  the  15th  of  June  last  and  remained  in  session  until  the  18th 
of  October.  For  the  first  time  the  representatives  of  practically  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  united  in  a  temperate  and  kindly  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  by  which  the  causes  of  war  might  be  narrowed  and 
its  injurious  effects  reduced. 

Although  the  agreements  reached  in  the  Conference  did  not  in  any 
direction  go  to  the  length  hoped  for  by  the  more  sanguine,  yet  in  many 
directions  important  steps  were  taken,  and  upon  every  subject  on  the 
programme  there  was  such  full  and  considerate  discussion  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  further  agree- 
ments in  the  future.  Thirteen  conventions  were  agreed  upon  embody- 
ing the  definite  conclusions  which  had  been  reached,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  marking  the  progress  made  in  matters  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  make  conventions  prac- 
ticable. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  were  instructed  to  favor  an 
agreement  for  obligatory  arbitration,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  to  proceed  judicially  in  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  international  causes,  the  prohibition  of  force  for  the  collection  of 
contract  debts  alleged  to  be  due  from  governments  to  citizens  of  other 
countries  until  after  arbitration  as  to  the  justice  and  amount  of  the 
debt  and  the  time  and  manner  of  payment,  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea,  the  better  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and,  in 
case  any  measure  to  that  end  should  be  introduced,  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

In  the  field  of  peaceful  disposal  of  international  differences  several 
important  advances  were  made.  First,  as  to  obligatory  arbitration. 
Although  the  Conference  failed  to  secure  a  unanimous  agreement 
upon  the  details  of  a  convention  for  obligatory  arbitration,  it  did  resolve 
as  follows; 
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"It  is  unanimous :  ( 1 )  In  accepting  the  principle  for  obligatory  arbi- 
tration; (2)  In  declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  notably  those 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  international  conven- 
tional stipulations  are  susceptible  of  being  submitted  to  obligatory  arbi- 
tration without  any  restriction." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  vote  upon 
the  definite  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  which  was  proposed,  stood 
32  in  favor  to  9  against  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  are  now  ready  to  apply  practically  the  principles 
thus  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference. 

The  second  advance,  and  a  very  great  one,  is  the  agreement  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  Your 
attention  is  invited  to  the  paragraphs  upon  this  subject  in  my  Message 
of  December,  1906,  and  to  the  resolution  of  the  Third  American  Con- 
ference at  Rio  in  the  summer  of  1906.  The  convention  upon  this  sub- 
ject adopted  by  the  Conference  substantially  as  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  is  as  follows:   : 

"In  order  to  avoid  between  nations  armed  conflicts  of  a  purely 
pecuniary  origin  arising  from  contractual  debts  claimed  of  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  by  the  government  of  another  country  to  be  due 
to  its  nationals,  the  signatory  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to 
armed  force  for  the  collection  of  such  contractual  debts. 

"However,  this  stipulation  shall  not  be  applicable  when  the  debtor 
State  refuses  or  leaves  unanswered  an  offer  to  arbitrate,  or,  in  case  of 
acceptance,  makes  it  impossible  to  formulate  the  terms  of  submission, 
or,  after  arbitration,  fails  to  comply  with  the  award  rendered. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  arbitration  here  contemplated  shall  be  in 
conformity,  as  to  procedure,  with  Chapter  III  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  adopted  at  The  Hague, 
and  that  it  shall  determine,  in  so  far  as  there  shall  be  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  justice  and  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  time  and 
mode  of  payment  thereof." 

Such  a  provision  would  have  prevented  much  injustice  and  extortion 
in  the  past,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  effect  in  the  future  will  be  most 
salutary. 

A  third  advance  has  been  made  in  amending  and  perfecting  the  con- 
vention of  1899  for  the  voluntary  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  particularly  the  extension  of  those  Darts  of  that  convention  which 
relate  to  commissions  of  inquiry.  The  existence  of  those  provisions 
enabled  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  avoid  war, 
notwithstanding  great  public  excitement,  at  the  time  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  and  the  new  convention  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference 
gives  practical  effect  to  the  experience  gained  in  that  inquiry. 
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Substantial  progress  was  also  made  towards  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent judicial  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  international  causes. 
There  was  very  full  discussion  of  the  proposal  for  such  a  court  and  a 
general  agreement  was  finally  reached  in  favor  of  its  creation.  The 
Conference  recommended  to  the  signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of  a 
draft  upon  which  it  agreed  for  the  organization  of  the  court,  leaving  to 
be  determined  only  the  method  by  which  the  judges  should  be  selected. 
This  remaining  unsettled  question  is  plainly  one  which  time  and  good 
temper  will  solve. 

A  further  agreement  of  the  first  importance  was  that  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  prize  court.  The  constitution,  organization  and 
procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  were  provided  for  in  detail.  Anyone 
who  recalls  the  injustices  under  which  this  country  suffered  as  a  neutral 
power  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  can  not  fail  to  see  in  this 
provision  for  an  international  prize  court  the  great  advance  which  the 
world  is  making  towards  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  reason  and 
justice  in  place  of  simple  force.  Not  only  will  the  international  prize 
court  be  the  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  neutrals,  but  it  is  in 
itself  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  more  general  court  for  the 
hearing  of  international  controversies  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  The  organization  and  action  of  such  a  prize  court  can  not 
fail  to  accustom  the  different  countries  to  the  submission  of  interna- 
tional questions  to  the  decision  of  an  international  tribunal,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  the  results  of  such  submission  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  practice. 

Numerous  provisions  were  adopted  for  reducing  the  evil  effects  of 
war  and  for  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

The  Conference  also  provided  for  the  holding  of  a  third  Confer- 
ence within  a  period  similar  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  worthily  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  and  maintained  with  fidelity  and  ability  the 
policy  of  our  Government  upon  all  the  great  questions  discussed  in  the 
Conference. 

The  report  of  the  delegation,  together  with  authenticated  copies  of 
the  conventions  signed,  when  received,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

When  we  remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  of  our  own  legislative 
bodies,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  same  country,  speaking  the  same 
language,  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  customs, 
to  reach  an  agreement,  or  even  to  secure  a  majority  upon  any  difficult 
and  important  subject  which  is  proposed  for  legislation,  it  becomes 
plain  that  the  representatives  of  forty-five  different  countries,  speaking 
manv  different  languages,  accustomed  to  different  methods  of  pro- 
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cedure,  with  widely  diverse  interests,  who  discussed  so  many  different 
subjects  and  reached  agreements  upon  so  many,  are  entitled  to  grateful 
appreciation  for  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  moderation  with  which  they 
have  discharged  their  duty.  The  example  of  this  temperate  discus- 
sion, and  the  agreements  and  the  efforts  to  agree,  among  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  acting  with  universal  recognition 
of  the  supreme  obligation  to  promote  peace,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  in  future  international  relations. 

A  year  ago  in  consequence  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Cuba 
which  threatened  the  immediate  return  to  chaos  of  the  island,  the 
United  States  intervened,  sending  down  an  army  and  establishing  a 
provisional  government  under  Governor  Magoon.  Absolute  quiet  and 
prosperity  have  returned  to  the  island  because  of  this  action.  We  are 
now  taking  steps  to  provide  for  elections  in  the  island  and  our  expec- 
tation is  within  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to  turn  the  island  over  again 
tc  a  government  chosen  by  the  people  thereof.  Cuba  is  at  our  doors. 
It  is  not  possible  that  this  Nation  should  permit  Cuba  again  to  sink 
into  the  condition  from  which  we  rescued  it.  All  that  we  ask  of  the 
Cuban  people  is  that  they  be  prosperous,  that  they  govern  themselves 
so  as  to  bring  content,  order  and  progress  to  their  island,  the  Queen 
of  the  Antilles ;  and  our  only  interference  has  been  and  will  be  to  help 
them  achieve  these  results. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  by  Japan  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  a  great  national  exposition 
to  be  held  at  Tokyo  from  April  I  to  October  31,  1912,  and  in  which  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  are  to  be  invited  to  take  part.  This  is 
an  occasion  of  special  interest  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  pecu- 
liarly so  to  us ;  for  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a  great  national 
exposition  has  been  held  by  a  great  power  dwelling  on  the  Pacific ;  and 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  will,  I  trust,  join  in  helping  to 
success  this  first  great  exposition  ever  held  by  a  great  nation  of  Asia. 
The  geographical  relations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  as  the 
possessors  of  such  large  portions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  inti- 
mate trade  relations  already  existing  between  the  two  countries,  the 
warm  friendship  which  has  been  maintained  between  them  without 
break  since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  the  western  na- 
tions, and  her  increasing  wealth  and  production,  which  we  regard  with 
hearty  goodwill  and  wish  to  make  the  occasion  of  mutually  beneficial 
commerce,  all  unite  in  making  it  eminently  desirable  that  this  invita- 
tion should  be  accepted.  I  heartily  recommend  such  legislation  as  will 
provide  in  generous  fashion  for  the  representation  of  this  Government 
and  its  people  in  the  proposed  exposition.  Action  should  be  taken  now. 
We  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  time  necessary  for  preparation  in 
such  cases.     The  invitation  to  the   French   Exposition  of   1900  was 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  by  President  Cleveland  in 
December,  1895  ;  and  so  many  are  the  delays  necessary  to  such  pro- 
ceedings that  the  period  of  four  years  and  a  half  which  then  intervened 
before  the  exposition  proved  none  too  long  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  exhibits. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  by  Germany,  accompanied  by  conven- 
tions for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  between  that  country  and  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  continental  Europe,  led  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  notice  necessary  to  terminate  the  reciprocal  com- 
mercial agreement  with  this  country  proclaimed  July  13,  1900.  The 
notice  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  March,  1906,  and  in  default  of 
some  other  arrangements  this  would  have  left  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany  subject  to  the  general  German  tariff  duties, 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  conventional  duties  imposed 
upon  the  goods  of  most  of  our  competitors  for  German  trade. 

Under  a  special  agreement  made  between  the  two  Governments  in 
February,  1906,  the  German  Government  postponed  the  operation  of 
their  notice  until  the  30th  of  June,  1907.  In  the  meantime,  deeming 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a  tariff  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  arising  from  misunderstand- 
ing by  either  country  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  other,  and 
acting  upon  the  invitation  of  the  German  Government,  I  sent  to  Berlin 
a  commission  composed  of  competent  experts  in  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  customs  tariff,  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  commission  was  engaged 
for  several  months  in  conference  with  a  similar  commission  appointed 
by  the  German  Government,  under  instructions,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  commission  reported, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  report,  a  further  temporary  commercial 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  two  countries,  pursuant  to  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  third 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  I  extended  the  reduced  tariff 
rates  provided  for  in  that  section  to  champagne  and  all  other  sparkling 
wines,  and  pursuant  to  which  the  German  conventional  or  minimum 
tariff  rates  were  extended  to  about  96^  per  cent  of  all  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany.  This  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  the  30th  of  June,  1908,  and  until  six  months  after  notice  by 
either  party  to  terminate  it. 

The  agreement  and  the  report  of  the  commission  on  which  it  is  based 
will  be  laid  before  the  Congress  for  its  information. 

This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  involved  an  inquiry  into  certain  of  our  methods 
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of  administration  which  had  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the 
part  of  German  exporters.  In  this  inquiry  I  became  satisfied  that  cer- 
tain vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up  in  our  customs 
administration,  notably  the  practice  of  determining  values  of  imports 
upon  detective  reports  never  disclosed  to  the  persons  whose  interests 
were  affected.  The  use  of  detectives,  though  often  necessary,  tends 
towards  abuse,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded.  Under  our  practice 
as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this  case,  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  dis- 
creditable. Under  it;  instead  of  seeking  information  as  to  the  market 
value  of  merchandise  from  the  well-known  and  respected  members  of 
the  commercial  community  in  the  country  of  its  production,  secret 
statements  were  obtained  from  informers  and  discharged  employees 
and  business  rivals,  and  upon  this  kind  of  secret  evidence  the  values 
of  imported  goods  were  frequently  raised  and  heavy  penalties  were 
frequently  imposed  upon  importers  who  were  never  permitted  to  know 
what  the  evidence  was  and  who  never  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  it. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  system  tended  towards  an  increase  of  the 
duties  collected  upon  imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  violation 
of  law  to  exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides,  just  as  it  is  a  viola- 
tion to  admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate  of 
duty.  This  practice  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  American  law  and 
to  American  sense  of  justice.  In  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due  collection  of  the 
customs  revenues,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  merely  illustrates  the 
demoralization  which  naturally  follows  from  a  long  continued  course 
of  reliance  upon  such  methods.  I  accordingly  caused  the  regulations 
governing  this  branch  of  the  customs  service  to  be  modified  so  that 
values  are  determined  upon  a  hearing  in  which  all  the  parties  interested 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  know  the  evidence  against 
them.  Moreover  our  Treasury  agents  are  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  seek  information,  and  in  Germany 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  quasi-official  chambers  of  commerce  in 
determining  the  actual  market  value  of  goods,  in  accordance  with 
what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  law. 

These  changes  of  regulations  were  adapted  to  the  removal  of  such 
manifest  abuses  that  I  have  not  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  confined  to 
our  relations  with  Germany ;  and  I  have  extended  their  operation  to 
all  other  countries  which  have  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  similar 
administrative  relations. 

I  ask  for  authority  to  re-form  the  agreement  with  China  under 
which  the  indemnity  of  1900  was  fixed,  by  remitting  and  cancelling  the 
obligation  of  China  for  the  payment  of  all  that  part  of  the  stipulated 
indemnity  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  eleven  million,  six  hundred 
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and  fifty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  cents,  and  interest  at  four  per  cent.  After  the  rescue  of  the  for- 
eign legations  in  Peking  during  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900  the  Powers 
required  from  China  the  payment  of  equitable  indemnities  to  the  sev- 
eral nations,  and  the  final  protocol  under  which  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, signed  at  Peking,  September  7,  1901,  fixed  the  amount  of  this 
indemnity  allotted  to  the  United  States  at  over  $20,000,000,  and  China 
paid,  up  to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  June  last,  a  little  over  $6,- 
000,000.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  this  Government  at  the  proper 
time,  when  all  claims  had  been  presented  and  all  expenses  ascertained 
as  fully  as  possible,  to  revise  the  estimates  and  account,  and  as  a  proof 
of  sincere  friendship  for  China  voluntarily  to  release  that  country  from 
its  legal  liability  for  all  payments  in  excess  of  the  sum  which  should 
prove  to  be  necessary  for  actual  indemnity  to  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens. 

This  Nation  should  help  in  every  practicable  way  in  the  education  of 
the  Chinese  people,  so  that  the  vast  and  populous  Empire  of  China  may 
gradually  adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  promoting  the  coming  of  Chinese  students  to  this  country  and  mak- 
ing it  attractive  to  them  to  take  courses  at  our  universities  and  higher 
educational  institutions.  Our  educators  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  concerted  action  toward  this  end. 

On  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  visited  that  country  in  September  and  October  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality. 

He  carried  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  our  south- 
ern neighbor  a  message  of  respect  and  good  will  and  of  desire  for 
better  acquaintance  and  increasing  friendship.  The  response  from  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Mexico  was  hearty  and  sincere.  No 
pains  were  spared  to  manifest  the  most  friendly  attitude  and  feeling 
toward  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  two  countries  the  relations 
which  exist  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  just  cause  for 
gratification.  We  have  a  common  boundary  of  over  1,500  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  Much  of  it  is  marked  only  by  the 
shifting  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Many  thousands  of  Mexicans 
are  residing  upon  our  side  of  the  line  and  it  is  estimated  that  over 
40,000  Americans  are  resident  in  Mexican  territory  and  that  American 
investments  in  Mexico  amount  to  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  extraordinary  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Mexico  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  American  enterprise,  and  Americans  are 
sharing  largely  in  its  results.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  al- 
ready exceeds  $240,000,000  per  annum,  and  of  th*^  two-thirds  both  of 
exports  and  imports  are  exchanged  with  the  United  States.     Under 
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these  circumstances  numerous  questions  necessarily  arise  between  the 
two  countries.  These  questions  are  always  approached  and  disposed 
of  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  courtesy  and  fair  dealing.  Americans  carrying 
on  business  in  Mexico  testify  uniformly  to  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion with  which  they  are  treated  and  their  sense  of  the  security  of  their 
property  and  enterprises  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  great 
statesman  who  has  so  long  held  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  that 
Republic. 

The  two  Governments  have  been  uniting  their  efforts  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  to  aid  Central  America  in  attaining  the  degree  of  peace 
and  order  which  have  made  possible  the  prosperity  of  the  northern 
ports  of  the  Continent.  After  the  peace  between  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador,  celebrated  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
my  last  Message,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the  Republics  of  Nicar- 
agua, Honduras,  and  Salvador.  The  effort  to  compose  this  new  diffi- 
culty has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  joint  suggestion  of  the 
Presidents  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  for  a  general  peace 
conference  between  all  the  countries  of  Central  America.  On  the  17th 
day  of  September  last  a  protocol  was  signed  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  Central  American  countries  accredited  to  this  Govern- 
ment agreeing  upon  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington 
"in  order  to  devise  the  means  of  preserving  the  good  relations  among 
said  Republics  and  bringing  about  permanent  peace  in  those  countries." 
The  protocol  includes  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  should  appoint  "representatives  to 
lend  their  good  and  impartial  offices  in  a  purely  friendly  way  toward 
the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  conference."  The  conference  is 
now  in  session  and  will  have  our  best  wishes  and,  where  it  is  practic- 
able, our  friendly  assistance. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro 
in  the  summer  of  1906  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  and 
usefulness  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  That 
institution,  which  includes  all  the  American  Republics  in  its  member- 
ship and  brings  all  their  representatives  together,  is  doing  a  really 
valuable  work  in  informing  the  people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
other  Republics  and  in  making  the  United  States  known  to  them.  Its 
action  is  now  limited  by  appropriations  determined  when  it  was  doing 
a  work  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  rendering  much  less  valuable  serv- 
ice. I  recommend  that  the  contribution  of  this  Government  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  be  made  commensurate  with  its  increased  work. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


White  House,  Dec.  8,  1908. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

FINANCES. 

The  financial  standing  of  the  Nation  at  the  present  time  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  financial  management  of  the  Nation's  interests  by  the 
Government  during  the  last  seven  years  has  shown  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  But  our  currency  system  is  imperfect,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  the  Currency  Commission  will  be  able  to  pro- 
pose a  thoroughly  good  system  which  will  do  away  with  the  existing 
defects. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1901,  to  September  30,  1908,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  of  $902,991,399. 
The  increase  in  the  per  capita  during  this  period  was  $7.06.  Within 
this  time  there  were  several  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  money  market  by 
purchases  or  redemptions  of  United  States  bonds;  by  increasing 
deposits  in  national  banks;  by  stimulating  additional  issues  of 
national  bank  notes,  and  by  facilitating  importations  from  abroad  of 
gold.  Our  imperfect  currency  system  has  made  these  proceedings 
necessary,  and  they  were  effective  until  the  monetary  disturbance  in 
the  fall  of  1907  immensely  increased  the  difficulty  of  ordinary 
methods  of  relief.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  available  work- 
ing balance  in  the  Treasury  had  been  reduced  to  approximately 
$5,000,000.  Clearing  house  associations  throughout  the  country 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  clearing  house 
certificates,  to  be  used  as  money.  In  this  emergency  it  was  deter- 
mined to  invite  subscriptions  for  $50,000,000  Panama  Canal  bonds, 
and  $100,000,000  three  per  cent  certificates  of  indebtedness  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  June  13,  1898.  It  was  proposed  to  re-deposit  in 
the  national  banks  the  proceeds  of  these  issues,  and  to  permit  their  use 
as  a  basis  for  additional  circulating  notes  of  national  banks.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  procedure  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
issue  only  $24,631,980  of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  and  $15,436,500  of 
the  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

During  the  period  from  July  I,  1 901,  to  September  30,  1908,  the 
balance  between  the  net  ordinary  receipts  and  the  net  ordinary 
expenses   of    the    Government   showed   a   surplus    in   the    four   years 
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1902,  1903,  1906  and  1907,  and  a  deficit  in  the  years  1904,  1905 
1908  and  a  fractional  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  net  result 
was  a  surplus  of  $99,283,413.54.  The  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  during  this  period,  based  upon  these  differences  between 
receipts  and  expenditures,  resulted  in  a  net  reduction  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  from  $987,141,040  to  $897,253,990, 
notwithstanding  that  there  had  been  two  sales  of  Panama  Canal  bonds 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $54,631,980,  and  an  issue  of  three  per 
cent  certificates  ot  indebtedness  under  the  act  ot  June  13,  1898, 
amounting  to  $15,436,500.  Refunding  operations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  act  of  March  14,  1900,  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion into  two  per  cent  consols  of  1930  of  $200,309,400  bonds  bearing 
higher  rates  of  interest.  A  decrease  o£  $8,687,956  in  the  annual 
interest  charge  resulted  from  these  operations. 

In  short,  during  the  seven  years  and  three  months  there  has  been  a 
net  surplus  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, a  reduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  by  ninety  millions,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  saving 
of  nearly  nine  millions  on  the  annual  interest  charge.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  satisfactory  showing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  the  Nation  has  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any 
expenditure  that  it  regarded  as  necessary.  There  have  been  no  new 
taxes  and  no  increase  of  taxes ;  on  the  contrary,  some  taxes  have  been 
taken  off;  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

CORPORATIONS. 

As  regards  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business, 
and  especially  the  railroad,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  already 
again  and  again  said  in  my  messages  to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that 
under  the  interstate  clause  of  the  Constitution  the  United  States  has 
complete  and  paramount  right  to  control  all  agencies  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  I  believe  that  the  National  Government  alone  can  exercise 
this  right  with  wisdom  and  effectiveness  so  as  both  to  secure  justice 
from,  and  to  do  justice  to,  the  great  corporations  which  are  1  z  most 
important  factors  in  modern  business.  I  believe  that  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  attempt  to  prohibit  all  combinations  as  is  done  by  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  because  such  a  law  can  be  enforced  only  imperfectly  and 
unequally,  and  its  enforcement  works  almost  as  much  hardship  as  good. 
I  strongly  advocate  that  instead  of  an  unwise  effort  to  prohibit  all  com- 
binations  there  shall  be  substituted  a  law  which  shall  expressly  per- 
mit combinations  which  are  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  shall  at 
the  same  time  give  to  some  agency  of  the  National  Government  full 
power  of  control  and  supervision  over  them.  One  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  this  control  should  be  securing  entire  publicity  in  all  matters 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  and  furthermore,  the  power, 
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not  by  judicial  but  by  executive  action,  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to 
every  form  of  improper  favoritism  or  other  wrongdoing. 

The  railways  of  the  country  should  be  put  completely  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  removed  from  the  domain  of 
the  anti-trust  law.       The  power  of  the  Commission  should  be  made 
thoroughgoing,  so  that  it  could  exercise  complete  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  issue  of  securities  as  well  as  over  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  rates.      As  regards  rates,  at  least,  this  power  should  be  summary. 
The  power  to  investigate  the  financial  operations  and  accounts  of  the 
railways  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  recent  legisla- 
tion.      Power  to  make  combinations   and  traffic  agreements  should 
be  explicitly  conferred  upon  the  railroads,  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mission being  first  gained  and  the  combination  or  agreement  being  pub- 
lished in  all  its  details.      In  the  interest  of  the  public  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  should  have  complete  power  to  see  that  the  railroads 
do  their  duty  by  the  public,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  this  power  should 
also  be  exercised  so  as  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  railroads. 
The  shareholders,  the  employees  and  the  shippers  all  have  interests 
that  must  be  guarded.       It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  no 
swindling  stock  speculation  should  be  allowed,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  improper  issuance  of  securities.       The    guiding    intelligences 
necessary  for  the  successful  building  and  successful  management  of 
railroads  should  receive  ample  remuneration;  but  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  make  money  in  connection  with  railroads  out  of  fraudu- 
lent  over-capitalization    and   kindred    stock-gambling   performances ; 
there  must  be  no  defrauding  of  investors,  oppression  of  the  farmers 
and  business  men  who  ship  freight,  or  callous  disregard  of  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  employees.      In  addition  to  this  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders,  of  the  employees,  and  of  the  shippers  should  all  be 
guarded  as  against  one  another.       To  give  any  one  of  them  undue 
and  improper  consideration  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  others.      Rates 
must  be  made  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  giving  proper  returns  to 
all  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
proper  returns  to  the  shareholders;  but  they  mast  not,  for  instance, 
be  reduced  in  such  fashion  as  to  necessitate  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  the 
employees  or  the  abolition  of  the  proper  and  legitimate  profits  of  hon- 
est shareholders. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  engaged  in  interstate  business 
should  be  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  very  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  our  people,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, should  act  in  this  matter.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
most  damage  to  the  country  at  large  would  come  from  entire  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  supervise  and  control  the  actions  of  the 
great  corporations,  or  from  the  exercise    of    the  necessary    govern* 
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mental  power  in  a  way  which  would  do  injustice  and  "wrong  to  the 
corporations.  Both  the  preachers  of  an  unrestricted  individualism, 
and  the  preachers  of  an  oppression  which  would  deny  to  able  men 
of  business  the  just  reward  of  their  initiative  and  business  sagacity, 
are  advocating  policies  that  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  harm 
to  the  whole  country.  To  permit  every  lawless  capitalist,  every 
law-defying  corporation,  to  take  any  action,  no  matter  how  iniqui- 
tous, in  the  effort  to  secure  an  improper  profit  and  to  build  up  privi- 
lege, would  be  ruinous  to  the  Republic  and  would  mark  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  effort  to  secure  in  the  industrial  world  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic fair  dealing.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attack  these  wrongs  in  that 
spirit  of  demagogy  which  can  see  wrong  only  when  committed  by  the 
man  of  wealth,  and  is  dumb  and  blind  in  the  presence  of  wrong  com- 
mitted against  men  of  property  or  by  men  of  no  property,  is  exactly 
as  evil  as  corruptly  to  defend  the  wrongdoing  of  men  of  wealth.  The 
war  we  wage  must  be  waged  against  misconduct,  against  wrongdoing 
wherever  it  is  found;  and  we  must  stand  heartily  for  the  rights  of 
every  decent  man,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  great  wealth  or  a  man  who 
earns  his  livelihood  as  a  wage-worker  or  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  there  should  be  a  premium 
put  upon  individual  initiative  and  individual  capacity,  and  an  ample 
reward  for  the  great  directing  intelligences  alone  competent  to  man- 
age the  great  business  operations  of  to-day.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  exactly  as  the  anarchist  is  the  worst  enemy  of  liberty  and 
the  reactionary  the  worst  enemy  of  order,  so  the  men  who  defend  the 
rights  of  property  have  most  to  fear  from  the  wrongdoers  of  great 
wealth,  and  the  men  who  are  championing  popular  rights  have  most 
to  fear  from  the  demagogues  who  in  the  name  of  popular  rights  would 
do  wrong  to  and  oppress  honest  business  men,  honest  men  of  wealth; 
for  the  success  of  either  type  of  wrongdoer  necessarily  invites  a  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  cause  the  wrongdoer  nominally  upholds.  In 
point  of  danger  to  the  Nation  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  on  the 
one  hand  the  corruptionist,  the  bribe-giver,  the  bribe-taker,  the  man 
who  employs  his  great  talent  to  swindle  his  fellow-citizens  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preacher  of  class  hatred,  the  man 
who,  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  coun- 
try to  his  ambition,  persuades  well-meaning  but  wrong-headed  men  to 
try  to  destroy  the  instruments  upon  which  our  prosperity  mainly  rests. 
Let  each  group  of  men  beware  of  and  guard  against  the  shortcom- 
ings to  which  that  group  is  itself  most  liable.  Too  often  we  see  the 
business  community  in  a  spirit  of  unhealthy  class  consciousness 
deplore  the  effort  to  hold  to  account  under  the  law  the  wealthy 
men  who  in  their  management  of  great  corporations,  whether  rail- 
roads, street  railways,  or  other  industrial  enterprises,  have  behaved 
in  a  way  that  revolts  the  conscience  of  the  plain,    decent    people. 
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Such  an  attitude  can  not  be  condemned  too  severely,  for  men  of 
property  should  recognize  that  they  jeopardize  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty when  they  fail  heartily  to  join  in  the  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
abuses  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  advocate  proper 
control  on  behalf  of  the  public,  through  the  State,  of  these  great 
corporations,  and  of  the  wealth  engaged  on  a  giant  scale  in  busi- 
ness operations,  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  unless  they  do  scrupu- 
lous justice  to  the  corporation,  unless  they  permit  ample  profit,  and 
cordially  encourage  capable  men  of  business  so  long  as  they  act 
with  honesty,  they  are  striking  at  the  root  of  our  national  wellbeing; 
for  in  the  long  run,  under  the  mere  pressure  of  material  distress,  the 
people  as  a  whole  would  probably  go  back  to  the  reign  of  an  unre- 
stricted individualism  rather  than  submit  to  a  control  by  the  State 
so  drastic  and  so  foolish,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  such  unreasonable 
and  narrow  hostility  to  wealth,  as  to  prevent  business  operations  from 
being  profitable,  and  therefore  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  entire  business 
community,  and  ultimately  upon  the  entire  body  of  citizens. 

The  opposition  to  Government  control  of  these  great  corporations 
makes  its  most  effective  effort  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  State's  rights.  Of  course  there  are  many  sincere  men 
who  now  believe  in  unrestricted  individualism  in  business,  just  as 
there  were  formerly  many  sincere  men  who  believed  in  slavery — that 
is,  in  the  unrestricted  right  of  an  individual  to  own  another  individ- 
ual. These  men  do  not  by  themselves  have  great  weight,  however. 
The  effective  fight  against  adequate  Government  control  and  supervis- 
ion of  individual,  and  especially  of  corporate,  wealth  engaged  in  inter- 
state business  is  chiefly  done  under  cover ;  and  especially  under  cover 
of  an  appeal  to  State's  rights.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  read  in 
the  same  speech  a  denunciation  of  predatory  wealth  fostered  by  spe- 
cial privilege  and  defiant  of  both  the  public  welfare  and  law  of  the  land, 
and  a  denunciation  of  centralization  in  the  Central  Government  of  the 
power  to  deal  with  this  centralized  and  organized  wealth.  Of  course 
the  policy  set  forth  in  such  twin  denunciations  amounts  to  absolutely 
nothing,  for  the  first  half  is  nullified  by  the  second  half.  The  chief 
reason,  among  the  many  sound  and  compelling  reasons,  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government  was  the  absolute  need  that  the 
Union,  and  not  the  several  States,  should  deal  with  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  and  the  power  to  deal  with  interstate  commerce  was 
granted  absolutely  and  plenarily  to  the  Central  Government  and  was 
exercised  completely  as  regards  the  only  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce known  in  those  days — the  waterways,  the  highroads,  as  well  as 
the  partnerships  of  individuals  who  then  conducted  all  of  what  busi- 
ness there  was.  Interstate  commerce  is  now  chiefly  conducted  by 
railroads;  and  the  great  corporation  has  supplanted  the  mass  of  small 
partnerships  or  individuals.      The  proposal  to  make  the  National  Gov- 
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crnment  supreme  over,  and  therefore  to  give  it  complete  control  over, 
the  railroads  and  other  instruments  of  interstate  commerce  is  merely 
a  proposal  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  one  of  the  prime  purposes,  if  not 
the  prime  purpose,  for  which  the  Constitution  was  founded.  It  does 
not  represent  centralization.  It  represents  merely  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  patent  fact  that  centralization  has  already  come  in  busi- 
ness. If  this  irresponsible  outside  business  power  is  to  be  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  it  can  only  be  controlled  in  one 
way — by  giving  adequate  power  of  control  to  the  one  sovereignty  capa- 
ble of  exercising  such  power — the  National  Government.  Forty  or  fifty 
separate  state  governments  can  not  exercise  that  power  over  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  most  or  all  of  them;  first,  because  they  abso- 
lutely lack  the  authority  to  deal  with  interstate  business  in  any  form; 
and  second,  because  of  the  inevitable  conflict  of  authority  sure  to  arise 
in  the  effort  to  enforce  different  kinds  of  state  regulation,  often  incon- 
sistent with  one  another  and  sometimes  oppressive  in  themselves.  Such 
divided  authority  can  not  regulate  commerce  with  wisdom  and  effect. 
The  Central  Government  is  the  only  power  which,  without  oppression, 
can  nevertheless  thoroughly  and  adequately  control  and  supervise 
the  large  corporations.  To  abandon  the  effort  for  National  con- 
trol means  to  abandon  the  effort  for  all  adequate  control  and  yet 
to  render  likely  continual  bursts  of  action  by  State  legislatures, 
which  can  not  achieve  the  purpose  sought  for,  but  which  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  corporation  without  conferring  any  real 
benefit  on  the  public. 

I  believe  that  the  more  farsighted  corporations  are  themselves 
coming  to  recognize  the  unwisdom  of  the  violent  hostility  they 
have  displayed  during  the  last  few  years  to  regulation  and  control 
by  the  National  Government  of  combinations  engaged  in  interstate 
business.  The  truth  is  that  we  who  believe  in  this  movement  of 
asserting  and  exercising  a  genuine  control,  in  the  public  interest, 
over  these  great  corporations  have  to  contend  against  two  sets  of 
enemies,  who,  though  nominally  opposed  to  one  another,  are  really 
allies  in  preventing  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem.  There  are, 
first,  the  big  corporation  men,  and  the  extreme  individualists  among 
business  men,  who  genuinely  believe  in  utterly  unregulated  busi- 
ness— that  is,  in  the  reign  of  plutocracy;  and,  second,  the  men 
who,  being  blind  to  the  economic  movements  of  the  day,  believe  in 
a  movement  of  repression  rather  than  of  regulation  of  corporations, 
and  who  denounce  both  the  power  of  the  railroads  and  the  exercise 
of  the  Federal  power  which  alone  can  really  control  the  railroads. 
Those  who  believe  in  efficient  national  control,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  combinations;  do  not  in  the 
least  object  to  concentration  in  business  administration.  On  the 
contrary,  they  favor  both,  with  the  all  important  proviso  that  there 
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shall  be  such  publicity  about  their  workings,  and  such  thoroughgoing 
control  over  them,  as  to  insure  their  being  in  the  interest,  and  not 
against  the  interest,  of  the  general  public.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  administration;  but  we  do  believe 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  in  profits  to  the  real  owners,  and 
in  securing  to  the  public  the  full  benefit  of  the  concentrated  admin- 
istration. We  believe  that  with  concentration  in  administration 
there  can  come  both  the  advantage  of  a  larger  ownership  and  of  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  a  better 
service  to  the  commonwealth.  We  believe  that  the  administration 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  many;  and  that  greed  and  rascality, 
practiced  on  a  large  scale,  should  be  punished  as  relentlessly  as  if 
practiced  on  a  small  scale. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  problem  will  be  solved 
by  any  short  and  easy  method.  The  solution  will  come  only  by 
pressing  various  concurrent  remedies.  Some  of  these  remedies  must 
lie  outside  the  domain  of  all  government.  Some  must  lie  outside 
the  domain  of  the  Federal  Government.  But  there  is  legislation 
which  the  Federal  Government  alone  can  enact  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely vital  in  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  our  purpose.  Many 
laws  are  needed.  There  should  be  regulation  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  the  great  interstate  corporations,  including  a  simple 
method  of  account  keeping,  publicity,  supervision  of  the  issue  of 
securities,  abolition  of  rebates,  and  of  special  privileges.  There 
should  be  short  time  franchises  for  all  corporations  engaged  in  public 
business ;  including  the  corporations  which  get  power  from  water 
rights.  There  should  be  National  as  well  as  State  guardianship 
of  mines  and  forests.  The  labor  legislation  hereinafter  referred 
to  should  concurrently  be  enacted  into  law. 

To  accomplish  this,  means  of  course  a  certain  increase  in  the  use 
of — not  the  creation  of — power,  by  the  Central  Government.  The 
power  already  exists;  it  does  not  have  to  be  created;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  shall  be  used  or  left  idle — and  meanwhile  the 
corporations  over  which  the  power  ought  to  be  exercised  will  not 
remain  idle.  Let  those  who  object  to  this  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
only  power  available,  the  national  power,  be  frank,  and  admit 
openly  that  they  propose  to  abandon  any  effort  to  control  the 
great  business  corporations  and  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth;  for  such  supervision  and 
control  can  only  come  through  this  particular  kind  of  increase  of 
power.  We  no  more  believe  in  that  empiricism  which  demands 
absolutely  unrestrained  individualism  than  we  do  in  that  empiricism 
which  clamors  for  a  deadening  socialism  which  would  destroy  all 
individual  initiative  and  would  ruin  the  country  with  a  completeness 
•hat  not    even    an    unrestrained    individualism    itself    could  achieve 
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The  danger  to  American  democracy  lies  not  in  the  least  in  the  con- 
centration of  administrative  power  in  responsible  and  accountable 
hands.  It  lies  in  having  the  power  insufficiently  concentrated,  so 
that  no  one  can  be  held  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  use.  Con- 
centrated power  is  palpable,  visible,  responsible,  easily  reached, 
quickly  held  to  account.  Power  scattered  through  many  adminis- 
trators, many  legislators,  many  men  who  work  behind  and  through 
legislators  and  administrators,  is  impalpable,  is  unseen,  is  irrespon- 
sible, can  not  be  reached,  can  not  be  held  to  account.  Democracy 
is  in  peril  wherever  the  administration  of  political  power  is  scattered 
among  a  variety  of  men  who  work  in  secret,  whose  very  names  are 
unknown  to  the  common  people.  It  is  not  in  peril  from  any  man 
who  derives  authority  from  the  people,  who  exercises  it  in  sight  of 
the  people,  and  who  is  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  give  an 
account  of  its  exercise  to  the  people. 

LABOR. 

There  are  many  matters  affecting  labor  and  the  status  of  the  wage- 
worker  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention,  but  an  exhaust- 
ive discussion  of  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects  is  not  now  necessary. 
This  administration-  is  nearing  its  end;  and,  moreover,  under  our 
form  of  government  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  States  as  much  as  upon  the  action  of  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  considerations  which  I  wish  to 
set  before  you,  because  I  hope  that  our  people  will  more  and 
more  keep  them  in  mind.  A  blind  and  ignorant  resistance  to  every 
effort  for  the  reform  of  abuses  and  for  the  readjustment  of  society 
to  modern  industrial  conditions  represents  not  true  conservatism,  but 
an  incitement  to  the  wildest  radicalism;  for  wise  radicalism  and  wise 
conservatism  go  hand  in  hand,  one  bent  on  progress,  the  other  bent 
©n  seeing  that  no  change  is  made  unlec^  in  the  right  direction.  I 
believe  in  a  steady  effort,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  in  steady  efforts  in  many  different  directions,  to  bring  about 
a  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the  men  who  work  with  hand  or 
with  brain,  the  laborers,  the  superintendents,  the  men  who  produce 
for  the  market  and  the  men  who  find  a  market  for  the  articles  pro- 
duced, shall  own  a  far  greater  share  than  at  present  of  the  wealth  they 
produce,  and  be  enabled  to  invest  it  in  the  tools  and  instruments  by 
which  all  work  is  carried  on.  As  far  as  possible  I  hope  to  see  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  machinery,  organization, 
and  division  of  labor,  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  larger 
share  in  the  ownership  by  wage-worker  of  railway,  mill  and  factory. 
In  farming,  this  simply  means  that  we  wish  to  see  the  farmer  own  his 
own  land ;  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  farms  so  large  that  they  become 
the  property  of  absentee  landlords  who  farm  them  by  tenants,  nor  yet 
so  small  that  the  farmer  becomes  like  a  European  peasant.     Again, 
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the  depositors  in  our  savings  banks  now  number  over  one-tenth 
of  our  entire  population.  These  are  all  capitalists,  who  through 
the  savings  banks  loan  their  money  to  the  workers — that  is,  in 
many  cases  to  themselves — to  carry  on  their  various  industries.  The 
more  we  increase  their  number,  the  more  we  introduce  the  principles 
of  cooperation  into  our  industry.  Every  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  stockholders  in  corporations  is  a  good  thing,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons ;  and  where  the  employees  are  the  stockholders  the  result  is 
particularly  good.  Very  much  of  this  movement  must  be  outside 
of  anything  that  can  be  accomplished  by  legislation;  but  legislation 
can  do  a  good  deal.  Postal  savings  banks  will  make  it  easy  for  the 
poorest  to  keep  their  savings  in  absolute  safety.  The  regulation  of 
the  national  highways  must  be  such  that  they  shall  serve  all  people 
with  equal  justice.  Corporate  finances  must  be  supervised  so  as  to 
make  it  far  safer  than  at  present  for  the  man  of  small  means  to  invest 
his  money  in  stocks.  There  must  be  prohibition  of  child  labor,  dim- 
inution of  woman  labor,  shortening  of  hours  of  all  mechanical  la- 
bor ;  stock  watering  should  be  prohibited,  and  stock  gambling  so  far  as 
is  possible  discouraged.  There  should  be  a  progressive  inheritance  tax 
on  large  fortunes.  Industrial  education  should  be  encouraged.  As 
far  as  possible  we  should  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  small 
man.  We  should  put  a  premium  upon  thrift,  hard  work,  and  busi- 
ness energy;  but  these  qualities  cease  to  be  the  main  factors  in  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune  long  before  that  fortune  reaches  a  point  where 
it  would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  inheritance  tax  such  as  I  propose. 
It  is  eminently  right  that  the  Nation  should  fix  the  terms  upon  which 
the  great  fortunes  are  inherited.  They  rarely  do  good  and  they  often 
do  harm  to  those  who  inherit  them  in  their  entirety. 

PROTECTION   FOR  WAGEWORKERS. 

The  above  is  the  merest  sketch,  hardly  even  a  sketch  in  outline,  of 
the  reforms  for  which  we  should  work.  But  there  is  one  matter  with 
which  the  Congress  should  deal  at  this  session.  There  should  no 
longer  be  any  paltering  with  the  question  of  taking  care  of  the  wage- 
workers  who,  under  our  present  industrial  system,  become  killed, 
crippled,  or  worn  out  as  part  of  the  regular  incidents  of  a  given  busi- 
ness. The  majority  of  wageworkers  must  have  their  rights  secured 
for  them  by  State  action;  but  the  National  Government  should  legis- 
late in  thoroughgoing  and  far-reaching  fashion  not  only  for  all 
employees  of  the  National  Government,  but  for  all  persons  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  object  sought  for  could  be  achieved  to 
a  measurable  degree,  as  far  as  those  killed  or  crippled  are  concerned, 
by  proper  employers'  liability  laws.  As  far  as  concerns  those  who 
have  been  worn  out,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  definite  steps 
toward  providing  old-age  pensions  have  been  taken  in  many  of  our 
private  industries.       These  may  be  indefinitely  extended  through  vol- 
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untary  association  and  contributory  schemes,  or  through  the  agency 
of  savings  banks,  as  under  the  recent  Massachusetts  plan.  To 
strengthen  these  practical  measures  should  be  our  immediate  duty; 
it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  consider  the  larger  and  more  general 
governmental  schemes  that  most  European  governments  have  found 
themselves  obliged  to  adopt. 

Our  present  system,  or  rather  no  system,  works  dreadful  wrong, 
and  is  of  benefit  to  only  one  class  of  people — the  lawyers.  When  a 
workman  is  injured  what  he  needs  is  not  an  expensive  and  doubtful 
lawsuit,  but  the  certainty  of  relief  through  immediate  administrative 
action.  The  number  of  accidents  which  result  in  the  death  or  crip- 
pling of  wageworkers,  in  the  Union  at  large,  is  simply  appalling; 
in  a  very  few  years  it  runs  up  a  total  far  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  any  modern  war.  No  academic  theory 
about  "freedom  of  contract"  or  "constitutional  liberty  to  contract" 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  and  similar  movements. 
Progress  in  civilization  has  everywhere  meant  a  limitation  and  reg- 
ulation of  contract.  I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  which  gives  a  statement  of  the  methods  of 
treating  the  unemployed  in  European  countries,  as  this  is  a  subject 
which  in  Germany,  for  instance,  is  treated  in  connection  with  mak- 
ing provision  for  worn-out  and  crippled  workmen. 

Pending  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  and  action  there  is  certain 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted  at  once.  The  law,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  granting  compensation  to  certain  classes 
of  employees  of  the  Government,  should  be  extended  to  include  all 
employees  of  the  Government  and  should  be  made  more  liberal  in 
its  terms.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  the  distinction  made  in  the 
law  between  those  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  and  those  not 
so  engaged.  If  a  man  is  injured  or  killed  in  any  line  of  work,  it 
was  hazardous  in  his  case.  Whether  1  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of 
those  following  a  given  occupation  actually  suffer  injury  or  death 
ought  not  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  their  receiving  com- 
pensation. It  is  a  grim  logic  which  says  to  an  injured  employee  or  to 
the  dependents  of  one  killed  that  he  or  they  are  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation because  very  few  people  other  than  he  have  been  injured 
or  killed  in  that  occupation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
omissions  in  the  law  is  that  it  does  not  embrace  peace  officers  and 
others  whose  lives  may  be  sacrificed  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  terms  of  the  act  providing  compensation  should 
be  made  more  liberal  than  in  the  present  act.  A  year's  compensa- 
tion is  not  adequate  for  a  wage-earner's  family  in  the  event  of  his 
death  by  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  And  in  the  event  of 
death  occurring,  say,  ten  or  eleven  months  after  the  accident,  the 
family  would  only  receive  as  compensation  the  equivalent  of  one  or 
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two  months'  earnings.  In  this  respect  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  towards  its  employees  compares  most  unfavorably  with  that  of 
every  country  in  Europe — even  the  poorest. 

The  terms  of  the  act  are  also  a  hardship  in  prohibiting  payment 
in  cases  where  the  accident  is  in  any  way  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  employee.  It  is  inevitable  that  daily  familiarity  with  danger 
will  lead  men  to  take  chances  that  can  be  construed  into  negligence. 
So  well  is  this  recognized  that  in  practically  all  countries  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  except  the  United  States,  only  a  great  degree  of  negli- 
gence acts  as  a  bar  to  securing  compensation.  Probably  in  no  other 
respect  is  our  legislation,  both  State  and  National,  so  far  behind 
practically  the  entire  civilized  world  as  in  the  matter  of  liability 
and  compensation  for  accidents  in  industry.  It  is  humiliating  that 
at  European  international  congresses  on  accidents  the  United  States 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  most  belated  among  the  nations  in  re- 
spect to  employers'  liability  legislation.  This  Government  is  itself  a 
large  employer  of  labor,  and  in  its  dealings  with  its  employees  it 
should  set  a  standard  in  this  country  which  would  place  it  on  a  par 
with  the  most  progressive  countries  in  Europe.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  and  the  laws  of  European  countries  have 
been  summarized  in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  no 
American  who  reads  this  summary  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  great 
contrast  between  our  practices  and  theirs — a  contrast  not  in  any 
sense  to  our  credit. 

The  Congress  should  without  further  delay  pass  a  model  employ- 
ers' liability  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  employers'  lia- 
bility act  recently  declared  unconstitutional,  on  account  of  apparently 
including  in  its  provisions  employees  engaged  in  intrastate  commerce 
as  well  as  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  has  been  held  by 
the  local  courts  to  be  still  in  effect  so  far  as  its  provisions  apply  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  should  be  no  ambiguity  on  this  point. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  law  should  be  reenacted  with 
special  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  act,  however, 
applies  only  to  employees  of  common  carriers.  In  all  other  occupa- 
tions the  liability  law  of  the  District  is  the  old  common  law.  The  se- 
verity and  injustice  o  fthe  common  law  in  this  matter  has  been  in  some 
degree  or  another  modified  in  the  majority  of  our  States,  and  the 
only  jurisdiction  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Congress  should 
be  ahead  and  not  behind  the  States  of  the  Union  in  this  respect.  A 
comprehensive  employers'  liability  law  should  be  passed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

I  renew  my  recommendation  made  in  a  previous  message  that 
half-holidays  be  granted  during  summer  to  all  wageworkers  in  Gov- 
ernment  employ. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  principle  of  the  eight- 
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hour  day  should  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  practicable  be  extended  to 
the  entire  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Government;  the  present 
law  should  be  amended  to  embrace  contracts  on  those  public  works 
which  the  present  wording  of  the  act  seems  to  exclude. 

THE  COURTS. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  duty  of  increasing 
the  totally  inadequate  salaries  now  given  to  our  Judges.  On  the 
whole  there  is  no  body  of  public  servants  who  do  as  valuable  work, 
nor  whose  moneyed  reward  is  so  inadequate  compared  to  their 
work.  Beginning  with  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Judges  should  have 
their  salaries  doubled.  It  is  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  Nation  that 
its  most  honored  public  servants  should  be  paid  sums  so  small  com- 
pared to  what  they  would  earn  in  private  life  that  the  performance  of 
public  service  by  them  implies  an  exceedingly  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  some  method  should  be  devised 
for  doing  away  with  the  long  delays  which  now  obtain  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  which  operate  with  peculiar  severity  against 
persons  of  small  means,  and  favor  only  the  very  criminals  whom  it 
is  most  desirable  to  punish.  These  long  delays  in  the  final  decisions 
of  cases  make  in  the  aggregate  a  crying  evil ;  and  a  remedy  should  be 
devised.  Much  of  this  intolerable  delay  is  due  to  improper  regard 
paid  to  technicalities  which  are  a  mere  hindrance  to  justice.  In- 
some  noted  recent  cases  this  over-regard  for  technicalities  has  re- 
sulted in  a  striking  denial  of  justice,  and  flagrant  wrong  to  the  body 
politic. 

At  the  last  election  certain  leaders  of  organized  labor  made  a  vio- 
lent and  sweeping  attack  upon  the^entire  judiciary  of  the  country, 
an  attack  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  include  the  most  upright, 
honest  and  broad-minded  judges,  no  less  than  those  of  narrower  mind 
and  more  restricted  outlook.  It  was  the  kind  of  attack  admirably 
fitted  to  prevent  any  successful  attempt  to  reform  abuses  of  the 
judiciary,  because  it  gave  the  champions  of  the  unjust  judge  their 
eagerly  desired  opportunity  to  shift  their  ground  into  a  champion- 
ship of  just  judges  who  were  unjustly  assailed.  Last  year,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  these  same  labor  leaders  formu- 
lated their  demands,  specifying  the  bill  that  contained  them,  refusing 
all  compromise,  stating  they  wished  the  principle  of  that  bill  or 
nothing.  They  insisted  on  a  provision  that  in  a  labor  dispute  no 
injunction  should  issue  except  to  protect  a  property  right,  and  spe- 
cifically provided  that  the  right  to  carry  on  business  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  property  right;  and  in  a  second  provision  their  bill  made 
legal  in  a  labor  dispute  any  act  or  agreement  by  or  between  two  or 
more  persons  that  would  not  have  been  unlawful  if  done  by  a  single 
person.  In  other  words,  this  bill  legalized  blacklisting  and  boycott- 
ing in  every  form,  legalizing,  for  instance,  those  forms  of  the  second- 
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ary  boycott  which  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission  so  unreserv- 
edly condemned;  while  the  right  to  carry  on  a  business  was  explicitly 
taken  out  from  under  that  protection  which  the  law  throws  over 
property.  The  demand  was  made  that  there  should  be  trial  by  jury 
in  contempt  cases,  thereby  most  seriously  impairing  the  authority 
of  the  courts.  All  this  represented  a  course  of  policy  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  mean  the  enthronement  of  class  privilege  in  its 
crudest  and  most  brutal  form,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  functions  of  the  judiciary  in  all  civilized  lands. 

The  violence  of  the  crusade  for  this  legislation,  and  its  complete 
failure,  illustrate  two  truths  which  it  is  essential  our  people  should 
learn.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to  teach  the  workingman,  the 
laborer,  the  wageworker,  that  by  demanding  what  is  improper  and 
impossible  he  plays  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  Such  a  crude  and 
vicious  attack  upon  the  courts,  even  if  it  were  temporarily  success- 
ful, would  inevitably  in  the  end  cause  a  violent  reaction  and  would 
band  the  great  mass  of  citizens  together,  forcing  them  to  stand  by  all 
the  judges,  competent  and  incompetent  alike,  rather  than  to  see  the 
wheels  of  justice  stopped.  A  movement  of  this  kind  can  ultimately 
result  in  nothing  but  damage  to  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  nominally 
undertaken.  This  is  a  most  healthy  truth,  which  it  is  wise  for  all 
our  people  to  learn.  Any  movement  based  on  that  class  hatred 
which  at  times  assumes  the  name  of  "class  consciousness"  is  cer- 
tain ultimately  to  fail,  and  if  it  temporarily  succeeds,  to  do  far- 
reaching  damage.  "Class  consciousness,"  where  it  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  odious  vice  of  class  selfishness,  is  equally  noxious 
whether  in  an  employer's  association  or  in  a  workingman's  associa- 
tion. The  movement  in  question  was  one  in  which  the  appeal 
was  made  to  all  workingmen  to  vote  primarily,  not  as  American  citi- 
zens, but  as  individuals  of  a  certain  class  in  society.  Such  an  appeal 
in  the  first  place  revolts  the  more  high-minded  and  far-sighted  among* 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  in  the  second  place  tends  to 
arouse  a  strong  antagonism  among  all  other  classes  of  citizens,  whom 
it  therefore  tends  to  unite  against  the  very  organization  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  issued.  The  result  is  therefore  unfortunate  from  every 
standpoint.  This  healthy  truth,  by  the  way,  will  be  learned  by  the 
socialists  if  they  ever  succeed  in  establishing  in  this  country  an  impor- 
tant national  party  based  on  such  class  consciousness  and  selfish  class 
interest. 

The  wageworkers,  the  workingmen,  the  laboring  men  of  the  coun- 
try* by  the  way  in  which  they  repudiated  the  effort  to  get  them  to 
cast  their  votes  in  response  to  an  appeal. to  class  hatred,  have  empha- 
sized their  sound  patriotism  and  Americanism.  The  whole  country 
has  cause  to  feel  pride  in  this  attitude  of  sturdy  independence,  in  this 
tmcompromismg  insistence  upon   acting  simply  as   good   citizens*  as 
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good  Americans,  without  regard  to  fancied — and  improper— class 
interests.  Such  an  attitude  is  an  object-lesson  in  good  citizenship 
to  the  entire  nation. 

But  the  extreme  reactionaries,  the  persons  who  blind  themselves 
to  the  wrongs  now  and  then  committed  by  the  courts  on  laboring 
men,  should  also  think  seriously  as  to  what  such  a  movement  as 
this  portends.  The  judges  who  have  shown  themselves  able  and 
willing  effectively  to  check  the  dishonest  activity  of  the  very  rich 
man  who  works  iniquity  by  the  mismanagement  of  corporations,  who 
have  shown  themselves  alert  to  do  justice  to  the  wageworker,  and 
sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  so  that  the 
dweller  in  the  tenement  houses,  the  man  who  practices  a  dangerous 
trade,  the  man  who  is  crushed  by  excessive  hours  of  labor,  feel  that 
their  needs  are  understood  by  the  courts — these  judges  are  the  real 
bulwark  of  the  courts;  these  judges,  the  judges  of  the  stamp  of  the 
President-elect,  who  have  been  fearless  in  opposing  labor  when  it  has 
gone  wrong,  but  fearless  also  in  holding  to  strict  account  corpora- 
tions that  work  iniquity,  and  far-sighted  in  seeing  that  the  working- 
man  gets  his  rights,  are  the  men  of  all  others  to  whom  we  owe  it  that 
the  appeal  for  such  violent  and  mistaken  legislation  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears,  that  the  agitation  for  its  passage  proved  to  be  without  substantial 
basis.  The  courts  are  jeopardized  primarily  by  the  action  of  those  Fed- 
eral and  State  judges  who  show  inability  or  unwillingness  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wrongdoing  of  very  rich  men  under  modern  industrial 
conditions,  and  inability  or  unwillingness  to  give  relief  to  men  of 
small  means  or  wageworkers  who  are  crushed  down  by  these  modern 
industrial  conditions ;  who,  in  other  words,  fail  to  understand  and 
apply  the  needed  remedies  for  the  new  wrongs  produced  by  the  new 
and  highly  complex  social  and  industrial  civilization  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  half  century. 

The  rapid  changes  in  our  social  and  industrial  life  which  have 
attended  this  rapid  growth  have  made  it  necessary  that,  in  applying 
to  concrete  cases  the  great  rule  of  right  laid  down  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, there  should  be  a  full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
new  conditions  to  which  the  rules  are  to  be  applied.  What  would 
have  been  an  infringement  upon  liberty  half  a  century  ago  may  be  the 
necessary  safeguard  of  liberty  to-day.  What  would  have  been  an 
injury  to  property  then  may  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty now.  Every  judicial  decision  involves  two  terms — one,  as  inter- 
pretation of  the  law;  the  other,  the  understanding  of  the  facts  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  great  mass  of  our  judicial  officers  are,  I 
believe,  alive  to  those  changes  of  conditions  which  so  materially  affect 
the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties.  Our  judicial  system  is  sound 
and  effective  at  core,  and  it  remains,  and  must  ever  be  maintained,  as 
the  safeguard  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  stand 
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at  the  foundation  of  American  institutions ;  for,  as  Burke  finely  said, 
when  liberty  and  justice  are  separated,  neither  is  safe.  There  are, 
however,  some  members  of  the  judicial  body  who  have  lagged  behind 
in  their  understanding  of  these  great  and  vital  changes  in  the  body 
politic,  whose  minds  have  never  been  opened  to  the  new  applications 
of  the  old  principles  made  necessary  by  the  new  conditions.  Judges 
of  this  stamp  do  lasting  harm  by  their  decisions,  because  they  con- 
vince poor  men  in  need  of  protection  that  the  courts  of  the  land  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  and  out  of  sympathy  with  their  needs,  and 
profoundly  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  proposed  remedy.  To  such 
men  it  seems  a  cruel  mockery  to  have  any  court  decide  against  them 
on  the  ground  that  it  desires  to  preserve  "liberty"  in  a  purely  technical 
form,  by  withholding  liberty  in  any  real  and  constructive  sense. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  legislative  body  should  possess,  and  wherever 
necessary  exercise,  the  power  to  determine  whether  in  a  given  case 
employers  and  employees  are  not  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  the 
necessities  of  the  latter  compel  them  to  submit  to  such  exactions  as  to 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  as  unduly  to  tax  their  strength;  and 
only  mischief  can  result  when  such  determination  is  upset  on  the 
ground  that  there  must  be  no  "interference  with  the  liberty  to  con* 
tract" — often  a  merely  academic  "liberty,"  the  exercise  of  which 
is  the  negation  of  real  liberty. 

There  are  certain  decisions  by  various  courts  which  have  been 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  wageworkers.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  decisions  that  decide  that  men  and  women  are,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, "guaranteed  their  liberty"  to  contract  to  enter  a  dangerous 
occupation,  or  to  work  an  undesirable  or  improper  number  of  hours, 
or  to  work  in  unhealthy  surroundings;  and  therefore  can  not  recover 
damages  when  maimed  in  that  occupation  and  can  not  be  forbidden 
to  work  what  the  legislature  decides  is  an  excessive  number  of  hours, 
or  to  carry  on  the  work  under  conditions  which  the  legislature  decides 
to  be  unhealthy.  The  most  dangerous  occupations  are  often  the 
poorest  paid  and  those  where  the  hours  of  work  are  longest;  and  in 
many  cases  those  who  go  into  them  are  driven  by  necessity  so  great 
that  they  have  practically  no  alternative.  Decisions  such  as  those 
alluded  to  above  nullify  the  legislative  effort  to  protect  the  wage- 
workers  who  most  need  protection  from  those  employers  who  take 
advantage  of  their  grinding  need.  They  halt  or  hamper  the  move- 
ment for  securing  better  and  more  equitable  conditions  of  labor. 
The  talk  about  preserving  to  the  misery-hunted  beings  who  make 
contracts  for  such  service  their  "liberty"  to  make  them,  is  either  to 
speak  in  a  spirit  of  heartless  irony  or  else  to  show  an  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  great  masses  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  a  lack  which  unfits  a  judge  to  do  good  service 
just  as  it  would  unfit  any  executive  or  legislative  officer. 
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There  is  also,  I  think,  ground  for  the  belief  that  substantial  injus- 
tice is  often  suffered  by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  custom  of 
courts  issuing  temporary  injunctions  without  notice  to  them,  and 
punishing  them  for  contempt  of  court  in  instances  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  proceedings.  Out- 
side of  organized  labor  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  this  system 
often  works  great  injustice  to  wageworkers  when  their  efforts  to 
better  their  working  condition  result  in  industrial  disputes.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  procured  ex  parte  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  have 
all  the  effect  of  a  permanent  injunction  in  causing  disaster  to  the 
wageworkers'  side  in  such  a  dispute.  Organized  labor  is  charing 
under  the  unjust  restraint  which  comes  from  repeated  resort  to  this 
plan  of  procedure.  Its  discontent  has  been  unwisely  expressed,  and 
often  improperly  expressed,  but  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  it,  and 
the  orderly  and  law-abiding  people  of  a  community  would  be  in  a 
far  stronger  position  for  upholding  the  courts  if  the  undoubtedly 
existing  abuses  could  be  provided  against. 

Such  proposals  as  those  mentioned  above  as  advocated  by  the 
extreme  labor  leaders  contain  the  vital  error  of  being  class  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  offensive  kind,  and  even  if  enacted  into  law  I  believe 
that  the  law  would  rightly  be  held  unconstitutional.  Moreover,  the 
labor  people  are  themselves  now  beginning  to  invoke  the  use  of  the 
power  of  injunction.  During  the  last  ten  years,  and  within  my  own 
knowledge,  at  least  fifty  injunctions  have  been  obtained  by  labor 
unions  in  New  York  City  alone,  most  of  them  being  to  protect  the 
union  label  (a  "property  right"),  but  some  being  obtained  for  other 
reasons  against  employers.  The  power  of  injunction  is  a  great 
equitable  remedy,  which  should  on  no  account  be  destroyed.  But 
safeguards  should  be  erected  against  its  abuse.  I  believe  that  some 
such  provisions  as  those  I  advocated  a  year  ago  for  checking  the 
abuse  of  the  issuance  of  temporary  injunctions  should  be  adopted. 
In  substance,  provision  should  be  made  that  no  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  issue  otherwise  than  on  notice,  except  where 
irreparable  injury  would  otherwise  result;  and  in  such  case  a  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  the  order  should  be  had  within  a  short  fixed  period, 
and,  if  not  then  continued  after  hearing,  it  should  forthwith  lapse. 
Decisions  should  be  rendered  immediately,  and  the  chance  of  delay 
minimized  in  every  way.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  procedure 
should  be  sharply  defined,  and  the  judge  required  minutely  to  state 
the  particulars  both  of  his  action  and  of  his  reasons  therefor,  so  that 
the  Congress  can,  if  it  desires,  examine  and  investigate  the  same. 

The  chief  lawmakers  in  our  country  may  be,  and  often  are,  the 
judges,  because  they  are  the  final  seat  of  authority.  Every  time  they 
interpret  contract,  property,  vested  rights,  due  process  of  law,  liberty, 
thev  necessarily  enact  into  law  parts  of  a  system  of  social  philoso- 
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phy;  and  as  such  interpretation  is  fundamental,  they  give  direction 
to  all  law-making.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  on  economic  and 
social  questions  depend  upon  their  economic  and  social  philosophy; 
and  for  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  people  during  the  twentieth 
century  we  shall  owe  most  to  those  judges  who  hold  to  a  twentieth 
century  economic  and  social  philosophy  and  not  to  a  'long  outgrown 
philosophy,  which  was  itself  the  product  of  primitive  economic  con- 
ditions. Of  course  a  judge's  views  on  progressive  social  philosophy 
are  entirely  second  in  importance  to  his  possession  of  a  high  and 
fine  character;  which  means  the  possession  of  such  elementary  vir- 
tues as  honesty,  courage,  and  fairmindedness.  The  judge  who  owes 
his  election  to  pandering  to  demagogic  sentiments  or  class  hatreds 
and  prejudices,  and  the  judge  who  owes  either  his  election  or  his 
appointment  to  the  money  or  the  favor  of  a  great  corporation,  are 
alike  unworthy  to  sit  on  the  bench,  are  alike  traitors  to  the  people; 
and  no  profundity  of  legal  learning,  or  correctness  of  abstract  con- 
viction on  questions  of  public  policy,  can  serve  as  an  offset  to  such 
shortcomings.  But  it  is  also  true  that  judges,  like  executives  and 
legislators,  should  hold  sound  views  on  the  questions  of  public  policy 
which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  people. 

The  legislators  and  executives  are  chosen  to  represent  the  people 
in  enacting  and  administering  the  laws.  The  judges  are  not  chosen 
to  represent  the  people  in  this  sense.  Their  function  is  to  interpret 
the  laws.  The  legislators  are  responsible  for  the  laws;  the  judges 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  interpret  and  enforce  the  laws.  We 
stand  aloof  from  the  reckless  agitators  who  would  make  the  judges 
mere  pliant  tools  of  popular  prejudice  and  passion;  and  we  stand 
aloof  from  those  equally  unwise  partisans  of  reaction  and  privilege 
who  deny  the  proposition  that,  inasmuch  as  judges  are  chosen  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  they  should  strive  to  find  out 
what  those  interests  are,  and,  so  far  as  they  conscientiously  can, 
should  strive  to  give  effect  to  popular  conviction  when  deliberately 
and  duly  expressed  by  the  lawmaking  body.  The  courts  are  to  be 
highly  commended  and  staunchly  upheld  when  they  set  their  faces 
against  wrongdoing  or  tyranny  by  a  majority;  but  they  are  to  be 
blamed  when  they  fail  to  recognize  under  a  government  like  ours  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  majority  as  to  a  matter  of  legitimate  policy, 
when  duly  expressed  by  the  legislature.  Such  lawfully  expressed 
and  deliberate  judgment  should  be  given  effect  by  the  courts,  save  in 
the  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  where  there  has  been  a  clear 
violation  of  a  constitutional  provision.  Anything  like  frivolity  or 
wantonness  in  upsetting  such  clearly  taken  governmental  action  is  a 
grave  offense  against  the  Republic.  To  protest  against  tyranny,  to 
protect  minorities  from  oppression,  to  nullify  an  act  committed  in  a 
spasm  of  popular  fury,  is  to  render  a  service  to  the  Republic.     But 
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for  the  courts  to  arrogate  to  themselves  functions  which  properly 
belong  to  the  legislative  bodies  is  all  wrong,  and  in  the  end  works 
mischief.  The  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  pardon  evil  and 
slipshod  legislation  on  the  theory  that  the  court  will  set  it  right;  they 
should  be  taught  that  the  -ight  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  is  to  have 
the  legislature  repeal  it,  and  not  +o  have  the  courts  by  ingenious  hair- 
splitting nullify  it.  A  law  may  be  unwise  and  improper;  but  it 
should  not  for  these  reasons  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
strained  interpretation,  for  the  result  of  such  action  is  to  take  away 
from  the  people  at  large  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  their  capacity  for  orderly  self  restraint  and  self  govern- 
ment. Under  such  a  popular  government  as  ours,  founded  on  the 
theory  that  in  the  long  run  the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme,  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  Nation  can  only  rest  in  training  and  guiding 
the  people  so  that  what  they  will  shall  be  right,  and  not  in  devising 
means  to  defeat  their  will  by  the  technicalities  of  strained  construc- 
tion. 

For  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  justice  in  our  country  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  are  themselves  to  blame,  and  the  judges  and  juries 
merely  bear  their  share  together  with  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  is 
discreditable  to  us  as  a  people  that  there  should  be  difficulty  in  con- 
victing murderers,  or  in  bringing  to  justice  men  who  as  public 
servants  have  been  guilty  of  corruption,  or  who  have  profited  by 
the  corruption  of  public  servants.  The  result  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate, whether  due  to  hairsplitting  technicalities  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  law  by  judges,  to  sentimentality  and  class  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  juries,  or  to  hysteria  and  sensationalism  in  the  daily 
press.  For  much  of  this  failure  of  justice  no  responsibility  whatever 
lies  on  rich  men  as  such.  We  who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  people 
can  not  shift  the  responsibility  from  our  own  shoulders.  But  there 
is  an  important  part  of  the  failure  which  has  specially  to  do  with 
inability  to  hold  to  proper  account  men  of  wealth  who  behave  badly. 

The  chief  breakdown  is  in  dealing  with  the  new  relations  that 
arise  from  the  mutualism,  the  interdependence  of  our  time.  Every 
new  social  relation  begets  a  new  type  of  wrongdoing — of  sin,  to 
use  an  old-fashioned  word — and  many  years  always  elapse  before 
society  is  able  to  turn  this  sin  into  crime  which  can  be  effectively 
punished  at  law.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  older  men  now  alive  the 
social  relations  have  changed  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  centuries.  The  immense  growth  of  corporations,  of  business 
done  by  associations,  and  the  extreme  strain  and  pressure  of  modern 
life,  have  produced  conditions  which  render  the  public  confused  as 
to  who  its  really  dangerous  foes  are;  and  among  the  public  servants 
who  have  not  only  shared  this  confusion,  but  by  some  of  their  acts 
have  increased  it,  are  certain  judges.     Marked  inefficiency  has  been 
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shown  in  dealing  with  corporations  and  in  re-settling  the  proper 
attitude  to  be  taken  by  the  public  not  only  towards  corporations,  but 
towards  labor  and  towards  the  social  questions  arising  out  of  the 
factory  system  and  the  enormous  growth  of  our  great  cities. 

The  huge  wealth  that  has  been  accumulated  by  a  few  individ- 
uals of  recent  years,  in  what  has  amounted  to  a  social  and  industrial 
revolution,  has  been  as  regards  some  of  these  individuals  made 
possible  only  by  the  improper  use  of  the  modern  corporation.  A 
certain  type  of  modern  corporation,  with  its  officers  and  agents,  its 
many  issues  of  securities,  and  its  constant  consolidation  with  allied 
undertakings,  finally  becomes  an  instrument  so  complex  as  to  contain 
a  greater  number  of  elements  that,  under  various  judicial  decisions, 
lend  themselves  to  fraud  and  oppression  than  any  device  yet  evolved 
in  the  human  brain.  Corporations  are  necessary  instruments  of 
modern  business.  They  have  been  permitted  to  become  a  menace 
largely  because  the  governmental  representatives  of  the  people  have 
worked  slowly  in  providing  for  adequate  control  over  them. 

The  chief  offender  in  any  given  case  may  be  an  executive,  a  leg- 
islature, or  a  judge.  Every  executive  head  who  advises  violent, 
instead  of  gradual,  action,  or  who  advocates  ill-considered  and  sweep- 
ing measures  of  reform  (especially  if  they  are  tainted  with  vindic- 
tiveness  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  minority)  is  particularly 
blameworthy.  The  several  legislatures  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  our  laws  are  often  prepared  with  slovenly  haste  and  lack  of 
consideration.  Moreover,  they  are  often  prepared,  and  still  more 
frequently  amended  during  passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very 
parties  against  whom  they  are  afterwards  enforced.  Our  great 
clusters  of  corporations,  huge  trusts  and  fabulously  wealthy  multi- 
millionaires, employ  the  very  best  lawyers  they  can  obtain  to  pick 
flaws  in  these  statutes  after  their  passage;  but  they  also  employ  a 
class  of  secret  agents  who  seek,  under  the  advice  of  experts,  to 
render  hostile  legislation  innocuous  by  making  it  unconstitutional, 
often  through  the  insertion  of  what  appear  on  their  face  to  be  drastic 
and  sweeping  provisions  against  the  interests  of  the  parties  inspiring 
them;  while  the  demagogues,  the  corrupt  creatures  who  introduce 
blackmailing  schemes  to  "strike"  corporations,  and  all  who  demand 
extreme,  and  undesirably  radical,  measures,  show  themselves  to  be 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  very  public  whose  loud-mouthed  champions 
they  profess  to  be.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  a  statute  was  the  employers' 
liability  law  of  1906.  In  the  cases  arising  under  that  law,  four  out  of 
six  courts  of  first  instance  held  it  unconstitutional;  six  out  of  nine 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  its  subject-matter  was  within 
the  province  of  congressional  action;  and  four  of  the  nine  justices 
held  it  valid.     It  was,  however,  adjudged  unconstitutional  by  a  bare 
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majority  of  the  court — five  to  four.  It  was  surely  a  very  slovenly 
piece  of  work  to  frame  the  legislation  in  such  shape  as  to  leave  the 
question  open  at  all. 

Real  damage  has  been  done  by  the  manifold  and  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  Control  over  the  great 
corporations  doing  interstate  business  can  be  effective  only  if  it  is 
vested  with  full  power  in  an  administrative  department,  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  executive,  carrying  out  a  Federal  law;  it  can  never 
be  effective  if  a  divided  responsibility  is  left  in  both  the  States  and 
the  Nation;  it  can  never  be  effective  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  courts 
to  be  decided  by  lawsuits. 

The  courts  hold  a  place  of  peculiar  and  deserved  sanctity  under 
our  form  of  government.  Respect  for  the  law  is  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  our  institutions ;  and  respect  for  the  law  is  largely 
conditioned  upon  respect  for  the  courts.  It  is  an  offense  against 
the  Republic  to  say  anything  which  can  weaken  this  respect,  save 
for  the  gravest  reason  and  in  the  most  carefully  guarded  manner, 
Our  judges  should  be  held  in  peculiar  honor;  and  the  duty  of  respect 
ful  and  truthful  comment  and  criticism,  which  should  be  binding; 
when  we  speak  of  anybody,  should  be  especially  binding  when  w«s 
speak  of  them.  On  an  average  they  stand  above  any  other  servants  of 
the  community,  and  the  greatest  judges  have  reached  the  high  level 
held  by  those  few  greatest  patriots  whom  the  whole  country  delights 
to  honor.  But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  wise  and  unwise 
judges,  just  as  there  are  wise  and  unwise  executives  and  legislatois. 
When  a  president  or  a  governor  behaves  improperly  or  unwisety, 
the  remedy  is  easy,  for  his  term  is  short;  the  same  is  true  with 
the  legislator,  although  not  to  the  same  degree,  for  he  is  one  of 
many  who  belong  to  some  given  legislative  body,  and  it  is  there- 
fore less  easy  to  fix  his  personal  responsibility  and  hold  him  account- 
able therefor.  With  a  judge,  who,  being  human,  is  also  likely  to 
err,  but  whose  tenure  is  for  life,  there  is  no  similar  way  of  holding 
him  to  responsibility.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  only  form? 
of  pressure  to  which  he  is  in  any  way  amenable  are  public  opinion 
and  the  action  of  his  fellow  judges.  It  is  the  last  which  is  most 
immediately  effective,  and  to  which  we  should  look  for  the  reform 
of  abuses.  Any  remedy  applied  from  without  is  fraught  with  risk. 
It  is  far  better,  from  every  standpoint,  that  the  remedy  should  come 
from  within.  In  no  other  nation  in  the  world  do  the  courts  wield 
such  vast  and  far-reaching  power  as  in  the  United  States.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  the  courts  as  a  whole  should  exercise  this  power 
with  the  farsighted  wisdom  already  shown  by  those  judges  who  scan 
the  future  while  they  act  in  the  present.  Let  them  exercise  this 
great  power  not  only  honestly  and  bravely,  but  with  wise  insight 
into  the  needs  and  fixed  purposes  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  do 
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justice  and  work  equity,  so  that  they  may  protect  all  persons  in 
their  rights,  and  yet  break  down  the  barriers  of  privilege,  which  is 
the  foe  of  right 

FORESTS. 

If  there  is  any  one  duty  which  more  than  another  we  owe  it  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  perform  at  once,  it  is 
to  save  the  forests  of  this  country,  for  they  constitute  the  first  and 
most  important  element  in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  There  are  of  course  two  kinds  of  natural  resources. 
One  is  the  kind  which  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  process  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  this  is  true  of  mines,  natural  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  the  like.  The 
other,  and  of  course  ultimately  by  far  the  most  important,  includes 
the  resources  which  can  be  improved  in  the  process  of  wise  use;  the 
soil,  the  rivers,  and  the  forests  come  under  this  head.  Any  really 
civilized  nation  will  so  use  all  of  these,  three  great  national  assets 
that  the  nation  will  have  their  benefit  in  the  future.  Just  as  a  farmer, 
after  all  his  life  making  his  living  from  his  farm,  will,  if  he  is  an 
expert  farmer,  leave  it  as  an  asset  of  increased  value  to  his  son,  so 
we  should  leave  our  national  domain  to  our  children,  increased  in 
value  and  not  worn  out.  There  are  small  sections  of  our  own  country, 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  Adriondacks,  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  Appalachians,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  we  can 
already  see  for  ourselves  the  damage  in  the  shape  of  permanent  injury 
to  the  soil  and  the  river  systems  which  comes  from  reckless  deforesta- 
tion. It  matters  not  whether  this  deforestation  is  due  to  the  actual 
reckless  cutting  of  timber,  to  the  fires  that  inevitably  follow  such  reck- 
less cutting  of  timber,  or  to  reckless  and  uncontrolled  grazing,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  migratory  bands  of  sheep,  the  unchecked  wandering 
of  which  over  the  country  means  destruction  to  forests  and  disaster  to 
the  small  home  makers,  the  settlers  of  limited  means. 

Shortsighted  persons,  or  persons  blinded  to  the  future  by  desire 
to  make  money  in  every  way  out  of  the  present,  sometimes  speak  as 
if  no  great  damage  would  be  done  by  the  reckless  destruction  of 
our  forests.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  the  arguments  of 
these  persons.  Thanks  to  our  own  recklessness  in  the  use  of  our 
splendid  forests,  we  have  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  fam- 
ine in  this  country,  and  no  measures  that  we  now  take  can,  at  least 
for  many  years,  undo  the  mischief  that  has  already  been  done.  But 
we  can  prevent  further  mischief  being  done;  and  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  reprehensible  to  let  any  consideration  of  temporary 
convenience  or  temporary  cost  interfere  with  such  action,  especially 
as  regards  the  National  Forests  which  the  nation  can  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  control. 

All  serious  students  of  the  question  are  aware  of  the  great  damage 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
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and  Africa  by  deforestation.  The  similar  damage  that  has  been 
done  in  Eastern  Asia  is  less  well  known.  A  recent  investigation 
into  conditions  in  North  China  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  incidentally  furnished  in  very  striking  fashion  proof  of  the  ruin 
that  comes  from  reckless  deforestation  of  mountains,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  the  damage  once  done  may  prove  practically  irrep- 
arable. So  important  are  these  investigations  that  I  herewith  attach 
as  an  appendix  to  my  message  certain  photographs  showing  present 
conditions  in  China.  They  show  in  vivid  fashion  the  appalling  deso- 
lation, taking  the  shape  of  barren  mountains  and  gravel-  and  sand- 
covered  plains,  which  immediately  follows  and  depends  upon  the 
deforestation  of  the  mountains.  Not  many  centuries  ago  the  country 
of  northern  China  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  spots  in 
the  entire  world,  and  was  heavily  forested.  We  know  this  not  only 
from  the  old  Chinese  records,  but  from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
traveler,  Marco  Polo.  He,  for  instance,  mentions  that  in  visiting 
the  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Shensi  he  observed  many  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  single  mulberry  tree  in  either 
of  these  provinces,  and  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  has  moved  farther 
south,  to  regions  of  atmospheric  moisture.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
complete  change  in  the  rivers,  we  may  take  Polo's  statement  that  a 
certain  river,  the  Hun  Ho,  was  so  large  and  deep  that  merchants 
ascended  it  from  the  sea  with  heavily  laden  boats;  today  this  river 
is  simply  a  broad  sandy  bed,  with  shallow,  rapid  currents  wandering 
hither  and  thither  across  it,  absolutely  unnavigable.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  written  records.  The  dry  wells,  and  the  wells 
with  water  far  below  the  former  watermark,  bear  testimony  to 
trie  good  days  of  the  past  and  the  evil  days  of  the  present.  Wher- 
ever the  native  vegetation  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  as,  for  instance, 
here  and  there  around  a  sacred  temple  or  imperial  burying  ground, 
there  are  still  huge  trees  and  tangled  jungle,  fragments  of  the  glorious 
ancient  forests.  The  thick,  matted  forest  growth  formerly  covered 
the  mountains  to  their  summits.  All  natural  factors  favored  this 
dense  forest  growth,  and  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  exist  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were  among  the  most  fertile  on 
the  globe,  and  the  whole  country  was  a  garden.  Not  the  slightest 
effort  was  made,  however,  to  prevent  the  unchecked  cutting  of  the 
trees,  or  to  secure  reforestation.  Doubtless  for  many  centuries  the 
tree-cutting  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  worked  but  slowly 
in  bringing  about  the  changes  that  have  now  come  to  pass ;  doubtless 
for  generations  the  inroads  were  scarcely  noticeable.  But  there  came 
a  time  when  the  forest  had  shrunk  sufficiently  to  make  each  year's  cut- 
ting a  serious  matter,  and  from  that  time  on  the  destruction  proceeded 
with  appalling  rapidity;  for  ot  course  each  year  of  destruction  ren- 
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dered  the  forest  less  able  to  recuperate,  less  able  to  resist  next  year's 
inroad.  Mr.  Meyer  describes  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  destruction 
even  now,  when  there  is  so  little  left  to  destroy.  Every  morning  men 
and  boys  go  out  armed  with  mattox  or  axe,  scale  the  steepest  moun- 
tain sides,  and  cut  down  and  grub  out,  root  and  branch,  the  small  trees 
and  shrubs  still  to  be  found.  The  big  trees  disappeared  centuries 
ago,  so  that  now  one  of  these  is  never  seen  save  in  the  neighborhood 
of  temples,  where  they  are  artificially  protected;  and  even  here  it 
takes  all  the  watch  and  care  of  the  tree-loving  priests  to  prevent  their 
destruction.  Each  family,  each  community,  where  there  is  no  com- 
mon care  exercised  in  the  interest  of  all  of  them  to  prevent  deforesta- 
tion, finds  its  profit  in  the  immediate  use  of  the  fuel  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  by  some  other  family  or  some  other  community. 
In  the  total  absence  of  regulation  of  the  matter  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people,  each  small  group  is  inevitably  pushed  into  a  policy 
of  destruction  which  can  not  afford  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  matters  which  it  is  fatal  to  leave  to  unsu- 
pervised individual  control.  The  forest  can  only  be  protected  by 
the  State,  by  the  Nation;  and  the  liberty  of  action  of  individuals 
must  be  conditioned  upon  what  the  State  or  Nation  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  common  safety. 

The  lesson  of  deforestation  in  China  is  a  lesson  which  mankind 
should  have  learned  many  times  already  from  what  has  occurred  in 
other  places.  Denudation  leaves  naked  soil ;  then  gullying  cuts  down 
to  the  bare  rock;  and  meanwhile  the  rock-waste  buries  the  bottom- 
lands. When  the  soil  is  gone,  men  must  go;  and  the  process  does 
not  take  long. 

This  ruthless  destruction  of  the  forests  in  northern  China  has 
brought  about,  or  has  aided  in  bringing  about,  desolation,  just  as  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  central  Asia  aid  in  bringing  ruin  to  the 
once  rich  central  Asian  cities;  just  as  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
in  northern  Africa  helped  towards  the  ruin  of  a  region  that  was  a 
fertile  granary  in  Roman  days.  Shortsighted  man,  whether  bar- 
baric, semi-civilized,  or  what  he  mistakenly  regards  as  fully  civilized, 
when  he  has  destroyed  the  forests,  has  rendered  certain  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  land  itself.  In  northern  China  the  mountains  are 
now  such  as  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  photographs,  absolutely 
barren  peaks.  Not  only  have  the  forests  been  destroyed,  but  because 
of  their  destruction  the  soil  has  been  washed  off  the  naked  rock. 
The  terrible  consequence  is  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  undo  the 
damage  that  has  been  done.  Many  centuries  would  have  to  pass 
before  soil  would  again  collect,  or  could  be  made  to  collect,  in  sufficient 
quantity  once  more  to  support  the  old-time  forest  growth.  In  conse- 
quence the  Mongol  Desert  is  practically  extending  eastward  over 
northern  China.     The  clbiate  has  changed  and  is  still  changing.     It 
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has  changed  even  within  the  last  half  century,  as  the  work  of  tree 
destruction  has  been  consummated.  The  great  masses  of  arboreal 
vegetation  on  the  mountains  formerly  absorbed  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  sent  up  currents  of  cool  air  which  brought  the  moisture-laden 
clouds  lower  and  forced  them  to  precipitate  in  rain  a  part  of  their 
burden  of  water.  Now  that  there  is  no  vegetation,  the  barren  moun- 
tains, scorched  by  the  sun,  send  up  currents  of  heated  air  which 
drive  away  instead  of  attracting  the  rain  clouds,  and  cause  their 
moisture  to  be  disseminated.  In  consequence,  instead  of  the  regular 
and  plentiful  rains  which  existed  in  these  regions  of  China  when  the 
forests  were  still  in  evidence,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
deforested  lands  now  see  their  crops  wither  for  lack  of  rainfall,  while 
the  seasons  grow  more  and  more  irregular;  and  as  the  air  becomes 
dryer  certain  crops  refuse  longer  to  grow  at  all.  That  everything 
dries  out  faster  than  formerly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
the  wells  all  over  the  land  has  sunk  perceptibly,  many  of  them  having 
become  totally  dry.  In  addition  to  the  resulting  agricultural  distress, 
the  watercourses  have  changed.  Formerly  they  were  narrow  and 
deep,  with  an  abundance  of  clear  warer  the  year  around;  for  the 
roots  and  humus  of  the  forests  caught  the  rainwater  and  let  it  escape 
by  slow,  regular  seepage.  They  have  now  become  broad,  shallow 
stream  beds,  in  which  muddy  water  trickles  in  slender  currents  during 
the  dry  seasons,  while  when  it  rains  there  are  freshets,  and  roaring 
muddy  torrents  come  tearing  down,  bringing  disaster  and  destruction 
everywhere.  Moreover,  these  floods  and  freshets,  which  diversify  the 
general  dryness,  wash  away  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  either 
wash  away  or  cover  in  the  valleys,  the  rich  fertile  soil  which  it  took 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  for  Nature  to  form;  and  it  is  lost  forever, 
and  until  the  forests  grow  again  it  can  not  be  replaced.  The  sand 
and  stones  from  the  mountain  sides  are  washed  loose  and  come  roll- 
ing down  to  cover  the  arable  lands,  and  in  consequence,  throughout 
(his  part  of  China,  many  formerly  rich  districts  are  now  sandy  wastes, 
useless  for  human  cultivation  and  even  for  pasture.  The  cities 
have  been  of  course  seriously  affected,  for  the  streams  have  grad- 
ually ceased  to  be  navigable.  There  is  testimony  that  even  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  there  has  been  a  serious  diminution 
of  the  rainfall  of  northeastern  China.  The  level  of  the  Sungari 
River  in  northern  Manchuria  has  been  sensibly  lowered  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  at  least  partly  as  the  result  of  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  the  forests  forming  its  watershed.  Almost  all  the  rivers 
of  northern  China  have  become  uncontrollable,  and  very  dangerous 
to  the  dwellers  along  their  banks,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  forests.  The  journey  from  Pekin  to  Jehol  shows  in  melan- 
choly fashion  how  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  from  whole  valleys, 
so  that  they  have  been  converted  into  deserts. 
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In  northern  China  tins  disastrous  process  has  gone  on  so  long  and 
has  proceeded  so  far  that  no  complete  remedy  could  be  applied.  There 
are  certain  mountains  in  China  from  which  the  soil  is  gone  so  utterly 
that  only  the  slow  action  of  the  ages  could  again  restore  it;  although 
of  course  much  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  still  further  eastward 
extension  of  the  Mongolian  Desert  if  the  Chinese  Government  would 
act  at  once.  The  accompanying  cuts  from  photographs  show  the 
inconceivable  desolation  of  the  barren  mountains  in  which  certain  of 
these  rivers  rise — mountains,  be  it  remembered,  which  formerly  sup- 
ported dense  forests  of  larches  and  firs,  now  unable  to  produce  any 
wood,  and  because  of  their  condition  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole 
country.  The  photographs  also  show  the  same  rivers  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  mountains,  the  beds  having  become  broad  and 
sandy  because  of  the  deforestation  of  the  mountains.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  caravan  passing  through  a  valley.  Formerly, 
when  the  mountains  were  forested,  it  was  thickly  peopled  by  pros- 
perous peasants.  Now  the  floods  have  carried  destruction  all  over  the 
land  and  the  valley  is  a  stony  desert.  Another  photograph  shows  a 
mountain  road  covered  with  the  stones  and  rocks  that  are  brought 
down  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  mountains  which  have  already 
been  deforested  by  human  hands.  Another  shows  a  pebbly  river-bed 
in  southern  Manchuria  where  what  was  once  a  great  stream  has 
dried  up  owing  to  the  deforestation  in  the  mountains.  Only  some 
scrub  wood  is  left,  which  will  disappear  within  a  half  century.  Yet 
another  shows  the  effect  of  one  of  the  washouts,  destroying  an  arable 
mountain  side,  these  washouts  being  due  to  the  removal  of  all  vege- 
tation; yet  in  this  photograph  the  foreground  shows  that  reforestation 
is  still  a  possibility  in  places. 

What  has  thus  happened  in  northern  China,  what  has  happened 
in  Central  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  North  Africa,  in  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  of  Europe,  will  surely  happen  in  our  country  if 
we  do  not  exercise  that  wise  forethought  which  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  marks  of  any  people  calling  itself  civilized.  Nothing  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests, 
and  it  is  criminal  to  permit  individuals  to  purchase  a  little  gain  for 
themselves  through  the  destruction  of  forests  when  this  destruction 
is  fatal  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole  country  in  the  future. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS 

Action  should  be  begun  forthwith,  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress,  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways— action 
which  will  result  in  giving  us  not  only  navigable  but  navigated  rivers. 
We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  upon  these  waterways, 
yet  the  traffic  on  nearly  all  of  them  is  steadily  declining.  This  con- 
dition is  the  direct  result  of  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  and 
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far-seeing  plan  of  waterway  improvement,     Obviously  we  can  not 

continue  thus  to  expend  the  revenues  of  the  Government  without 
return.  It  is  poor  business  to  spend  money  for  inland  navigation 
unless  we  get  it. 

Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  principal 
tributaries  reveals  very  many  instances  of  the  utter  waste  caused 
by  the  methods  which  have  hitherto  obtained  for  the  so-called  "im- 
provement" of  navigation.  A  striking  instance  is  supplied  by  the 
"improvement"  of  the  Ohio,  which,  begun  in  1824,  was  continued 
under  a  single  plan  for  half  a  century.  In  1875  a  new  P*an  was 
adopted  and  followed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1902  still  a 
different  plan  was  adopted  and  has  since  been  pursued  at  a  rate 
which  only  promises  a  navigable  river  in  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred years  longer. 

Such  shortsighted,  vacillating,  and  futile  methods  are  accompanied 
by  decreasing  water-borne  commerce  and  increasing  traffic  conges- 
tion on  land,  by  increasing  floods,  and  by  the  waste  of  public  money. 
The  remedy  lies  in  abandoning  the  methods  which  have  so  signally 
failed  and  adopting  new  ones  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  demands 
of  our  people. 

In  a  report  on  a  measure  introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  said:  "The  chief  defect  in 
the  methods  hitherto  pursued  lies  in  the  absence  of  executive 
authority  for  originating  comprehensive  plans  covering  the  country 
or  natural  divisions  thereof."  In  this  opinion  I  heartily  concur. 
The  present  methods  not  only  fail  to  give  us  inland  navigation,  but 
they  are  injurious  to  the  army  as  well.  What  is  virtually  a  perma- 
nent detail  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to  civilian  duty  necessarily 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  our  military  establishment.  The  military 
engineers  have  undoubtedly  done  efficient  work  in  actual  con- 
struction, but  they  are  necessarily  unsuited  by  their  training  and 
traditions  to  take  the  broad  view,  and  to  gather  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  commercial  and  industrial  information  and 
forecasts,  upon  which  waterway  improvement  must  always  so 
largely  rest.  Furthermore,  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  great 
underlying  fact  that  every  stream  is  a  unit  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  and  that  all  its  uses  are  interdependent.  Prominent  officers 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  have  recently  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
in  print  that  waterways  are  not  dependent  upon  the  conservation  of 
the  forests  about  their  headwaters.  This  position  is  opposed  to  all 
the  recent  work  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government  and  to 
the  general  experience  of  mankind-  A  physician  who  disbelieved 
in  vaccination  would  not  be  the  right  man  to  handle  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  nor  should  we  leave  a  doctor  skeptical  about  the  transmission 
of   yellow   fever  by   the    Stegomyia   mosquito   in   charge   of   sanitation 
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at  Havana  or  Panama.  So  with  the  improvement  of  our  rivers;  it  ia 
no  longer  wise  or  safe  to  leave  this  great  work  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  relations  between  navigation  and 
general  development  and  to  assimilate  and  use  the  central  facts  about 
our  streams. 

Until  the  work  of  river  improvement  is  undertaken  in  a  modern 
way  it  can  not  have  results  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  this  modern 
nation.  These  needs  should  be  met  without  further  dilly-dallying 
or  delay.  The  plan  which  promises  the  best  and  quickest  results  is 
that  of  a  permanent  commission  authorized  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  all  the  Government  departments  relating  to  waterways,  and  to 
frame  and  supervise  the  execution  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  Under 
such  a  commission  the  actual  work  of  construction  might  be  entrusted 
to  the  reclamation  service ;  or  to  the  military  engineers  acting  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  civilians  to  continue  the  work  in  time  of  war ; 
or  it  might  be  divided  between  the  reclamation  service  and  the  corps 
of  engineers.  Funds  should  be  provided  from  current  revenues  if 
it  is  deemed  wise — otherwise  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  work  should  go  forward  under  the  best  possible 
plan,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  should  have  a  new  type 
of  work  and  a  new  organization  for  planning  and  directing  it.  The 
time  for  playing  with  our  waterways  is  past.  The  country  demands 
results. 

NATIONAL   PARKS. 

I  urge  that  all  our  National  parks  adjacent  to  National  forests  be 
placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  forest  service  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  instead  of  leaving  them  as  they  now  are, 
under  the  Interior  Department  and  policed  by  the  army.  The  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  superintendents  with  adequate  corps  of 
first-class  civilian  scours,  or  rangers,  and,  further,  place  the  road  con- 
struction under  the  supe-rintendent  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  War 
Department.  Such  a  change  in  park  management  would  result  in 
economy  and  avoid  the  difficulties  of  administration  which  now  arise 
from  having  the  responsibility  of  care  and  protection  divided  between 
different  departments.  The  r^ed  for  this  course  is  peculiarly  great 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This,  like  the  Yosemite,  is  a  great  wonder- 
land, and  should  be  kept  as  a  national  playground.  In  both,  all  wild 
things  should  be  protected  and  the  scenery  kept  wholly  unmarred. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  set  aside  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  small,  well-chosen  tracts  of  ground  to  serve  as 
sanctuaries  and  nurseries  for  wild  creatures. 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL. 

I  had  occasion  in  my  message  of  May  4,  1906,  to  urge  the  passage 
of  some  law  putting  alcohol,  used  in  the  arts,  industries,  and  manti- 
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factures,  upon  the  free  list — that  is,  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal 
free  of  tax  of  alcohol  which  is  to  be  denatured  for  those  purposes.  The 
law  of  June  7,  1906,  and  its  amendment  of  March  2,  1907,  accom- 
plished what  was  desired  in  that  respect,  and  the  use  of  denatured 
alcohol,  as  intended,  is  making  a  fair  degree  of  progress  and  is  entitled 
to  further  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Congress. 

PURE   FOOD. 

The  pure  food  legislation  has  already  worked  a  benefit  difficult  to 
overestimate. 

INDIAN    SERVICE. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  from  the  beginning  of  my  administration 
to  take  the  Indian  Service  completely  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
political  activity,  and  there  has  been  steady  progress  toward  that  end. 
The  last  remaining  stronghold  of  politics  in  that  service  was  the 
agency  system,  which  had  seen  its  best  days  and  was  gradually  falling 
to  pieces  from  natural  or  purely  evolutionary  causes,  but,  like  all  such 
survivals,  was  decaying  slowly  in  its  later  stages.  It  seems  clear  that 
its  extinction  had  better  be  made  final  now,  so  that  the  ground  can 
be  cleared  for  larger  constructive  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
preparatory  to  their  induction  into  the  full  measure  of  responsible 
citizenship.  On  November  1  only  eighteen  agencies  were  left  on 
the  roster;  with  two  exceptions,  where  some  legal  questions  seemed 
to  stand  temporarily  in  the  way,  these  have  been  changed  to  super- 
intendencies,  and  their  heads  brought  into  the  classified  civil  service. 

SECRET    SERVICE. 

Last  year  an  amendment  was  incorporated  in  the  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  Secret  Service,  which  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
detail  from  the  Secret  Service  and  no  transfer  therefrom.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  amendment  has  been  of  benefit  only,  and 
could  be  of  benefit  only,  to  the  criminal  classes.  If  deliberately  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  war  against 
crime  it  could  not  have  been  better  devised  to  this  end.  It  forbade 
the  practices  that  had  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  executive  heads  of  various  departments  for  twenty  years.  To 
these  practices  we  owe  the  securing  of  the  evidence  which  enabled 
us  to  drive  great  lotteries  out  of  business  and  secure  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  in  fines  from  their  promoters.  These  practices 
have  enabled  us  to  get  some  of  the  evidence  indispensable  in  order 
in  connection  with  the  theft  of  government  land  and  government 
timber  by  great  corporations  and  by  individuals.  These  practices 
have  enabled  us  to  get  some  of  the  evidence  indispensable  in  order 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  formidable  crimi- 
nals with  whom  the  Government  has  to  deal,  both  those  operating 
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in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  others.  The  amendment  in 
question  was  of  benefit  to  no  one  excepting  to  these  criminals,  and 
it  seriously  hampers  the  Government  in  the  detection  of  crime  and 
the  securing  of  justice.  Moreover,  it  not  only  affects  departments 
outside  of  the  Treasury,  but  it  tends  to  hamper  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  himself  in  the  effort  to  utilize  the  employees  of  his  depart- 
ment so  as  to  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  service. 
It  forbids  him  from  preventing  frauds  upon  the  customs  service, 
from  investigating  irregularities  in  branch  mints  and  assay  offices, 
and  has  seriously  crippled  him.  It  prevents  the  promotion  of 
employees  in  the  Secret  Service,  and  this  further  discourages  good 
effort.  In  its  present  form  the  restriction  operates  only  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  criminal,  of  the  wrongdoer.  The  chief  argument  in  favor 
of  the  provision  was  that  the  Congressmen  did  not  themselves  wish 
to  be  investigated  by  Secret  Service  men.  Very  little  of  such  investi- 
gation has  been  done  in  the  past ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the 
Secret  Service  agents  was  partly  responsible  for  the  indictment  and 
conviction  of  a  Senator  and  a  Congressman  for  land  frauds  in  Oregon. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  protect  criminally  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  exactly  as  we  have  again  and 
again  during  the  past  seven  years  prosecuted  and  convicted  such  crimi- 
nals who  were  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  so  in  my 
belief  we  should  be  given  ample  means  to  prosecute  them  if  found  in 
the  legislative  branch.  But  if  this  is  not  considered  desirable  a  special 
exception  could  be  made  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Secret 
Service  force  in  investigating  members  of  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  do  this  than  to  do  what  actually  was  done,  and  strive  to 
prevent  or  at  least  to  hamper  effective  action  against  criminals  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

POSTAL    SAVINGS    BANKS. 

I  again  renew  my  recommendation  for  postal  savings  banks,  for 
depositing  savings  with  the  security  of  the  Government  behind  them. 
The  object  is  to  encourage  thrift  and  economy  in  the  wage-earner 
and  person  of  moderate  means.  In  14  States  the  deposits  in 
savings  banks  as  reported  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
amount  to  $3,590,245,402,  or  98.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  deposits, 
while  in  the  remaining  32  States  there  are  only  $70,308,543,  or  1.6 
per  cent,  showing  conclusively  that  there  are  many  localities  in  the 
United  States  where  sufficient  opportunity  is  not  given  to  the  peo- 
ple to  deposit  their  savings.  The  result  is  that  money  is  kept  in 
hiding  and  unemployed.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  aggregate  vast 
sums  of  money  would  be  brought  into  circulation  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  postal  savings  banks.  While  there  are  only  1,453 
savings    banks    reporting    to    the    Comptroller     there    are    more   than 
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61,000  post-offices,  40,000  of  which  are  money  order  offices.  Postal 
savings  banks  are  now  in  operation  in  practically  all  of  the  great  civil- 
ized countries  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States. 

PARCEL  POST. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  commended  the  Postmaster-General's 
recommendation  for  an  extension  of  the  parcel  post  on  the  rural  routes. 
The  establishment  of  a  local  parcel  post  on  rural  routes  would  be 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the  country  storekeeper,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  routes,  serving  more  than  15,000,000  people, 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  providing  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  practicability  of  establishing  a  special  local  parcel  post  sys- 
tem on  the  rural  routes  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Postmaster- 
General  be  authorized  and  directed  to  experiment  and  report  to  the 
Congress  the  result  of  such  experiment  by  establishing  a  special  local 
parcel  post  system  on  rural  delivery  routes  in  not  to  exceed  four 
counties  in  the  United  States  for  packages  of  fourth-class  matter  origi- 
nating on  a  rural  route  or  at  the  distributing  post  office  for  delivery  by 
rural  carriers.  It  would  seem  only  proper  that  such  an  experiment 
should  be  tried  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
proposition,  especially  as  the  Postmaster-General  estimates  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  operation  of  such  a  system  on  all  the  rural 
routes  would  amount  to  many  million  dollars. 

EDUCATION. 

The  share  that  the  National  Government  should  take  in  the  broad 
work  of  education  has  not  received  the  attention  and  the  care  it 
rightly  deserves.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  support  and 
improvement  of  our  educational  systems  and  institutions  rests  and 
should  always  rest  with  the  people  of  the  several  States  acting  through 
their  state  and  local  governments,  but  the  Nation  has  an  opportunity 
in  educational  work  which  must  not  be  lost  and  a  duty  which  should 
no  longer  be  neglected. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  informa- 
tion "as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country."  This 
purpose  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  educational  work  of  the  States, 
but  may  be  made  of  great  advantage  to  the  States  by  giving  them 
the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and  hence  the  most  helpful  information 
and  suggestion  regarding  the  best  educational  systems.  The  Nation, 
through  its  broader  field  of  activities,  its  wider  opportunity  for 
obtaining  information   from  all   the   States  and   from   foreign  coun- 
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tries,  is  able  to  do  that  which  not  even  the  richest  States  can  do» 
and  with  the  distinct  additional  advantage  that  the  information  thitt 
obtained  is  used  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

With  the  limited  means  hitherto  provided,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  rendered  efficient  service,  but  the  Congress  has  neglected  to 
adequately  supply  the  bureau  with  means  to  meet  the  educational 
growth  of  the  country.  The  appropriations  for  the  general  work  of 
l lie  bureau,  outside  education  in  Alaska,  for  the  year  1909  are  but 
$87,500 — an  amount  less  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  some  of 
the  important  items  in  these  appropriations  are  less  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  public  money  to 
appropriate  an  amount  which  is  so  inadequate  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible properly  to  do  the  work  authorized,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  great 
educational  interests  of  the  country  to  deprive  them  of  the  value  of 
the  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  proper  appropriations. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  a9 
regards  the  national  educational  office  be  remedied  by  adequate 
appropriations.  This  recommendation  is  urged  by  the  representa- 
tives of  our  common  schools  and  great  state  universities  and  the 
leading  educators,  who  all  unite  in  requesting  favorable  considera- 
tion and  action  by  the  Congress  upon  this  subject, 

CENSUS. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  in 
connection  with  the  decennial  work  so  soon  to  be  begun  be  com- 
plied with  and  that  the  appointments  to  the  census  force  be  placed 
under  the  civil  service  law,  waiving  the  geographical  requirements  as 
requested  by  the  Director  of  the  Census.  The  supervisors  and  enu- 
merators should  not  be  appointed  under  the  civil  service  lav/,  for 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Director.  I  commend  to  the  Congress  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  admirable  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  and  I  trust  that  his  recommendations  will  be  adopted  and 
immediate  action  thereon  taken. 

Public  health 

It  is  highly  advisable  that  there  should  be  intelligent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Nation  on  the  question  of  preserving  the  health  of 
the  country.  Through  the  practical  extermination  in  San  Francisco 
of  disease-bearing  rodents  our  country  has  thus  far  escaped  the 
bubonic  plague.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  achievements  of 
American  health  officers;  and  it  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  better  organization  than  at  present  exists.  The  dangers  to 
public  health  from  food  adulteration  and  from  many  other  sources, 
such  as  the  menace  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  development 
of  children  from  child  labor,  should  be  met  and  overcome.  There 
are    numerous    diseases,   which    are    now    known    to    be    preventable. 
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which  are,  nevertheless,  not  prevented.  The  recent  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  has  made  us  painfully  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  American  public  health  legislation.  This  Nation  can  not 
afford  to  lag  behind  in  the  world-wide  battle  now  being  waged  by 
all  civilized  people  with  the  microscopic  foes  of  mankind,  nor  ought 
we  longer  to  ignore  the  reproach  that  this  Government  takes  more 
pains  to   protect   the  lives  of  hogs  and  of  cattle  than  of  human  beings, 

REDISTRIBUTION   OF   BUREAUS. 

The  first  legislative  step  to  be  taken  is  that  for  the  coacentration  of 
the  proper  bureaus  into  one  of  the  existing  departments.  I  there- 
fore urgently  recommend  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  shall  authorize 
a  redistribution  of  the  bureaus  which  shall  best  accomplish  this  end. 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING   OFFICE. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  placing  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  At  present  this  office  is  under  the  combined 
control,  supervision,  and  administrative  direction  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  The  advantage  of  having  the  4,069  employees  in  this 
office  and  the  expenditure  of  the  $5,761,377.57  appropriated  therefor 
supervised  by  an  executive  department  is  obvious,  instead  of  the 
present  combined  supervision. 

soldiers'  homes. 

All  Soldiers*  Homes  should  be  placed  under  the  complete  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  War  Department. 

INDEPENDENT  BUREAUS  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Economy  and  sound  business  policy  require  that  all  existing  inde- 
pendent bureaus  and  commissions  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  appropriate  executive  departments.  It  is  unwise  from 
every  standpoint,  and  results  only  in  mischief,  to  have  any  executive 
work  done  save  by  the  purely  executive  bodies,  under  the  control  of 
the  President;  and  each  such  executive  body  should  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

STATEHOOD. 

I  advocate  ths  immediate  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as 
States.  This  should  be  done  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress, 
The  people  of  the  two  Territories  have  made  it  evident  by  their  votes 
that  they  will  not  come  in  as  one  State.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
admit  them  as  two,  and  I  trust  that  this  will  be  done  without  delay. 

INTERSTATE  FISHERIES. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  fisheries  in  the  interstate  waters.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
we  are  now,  under  the  very  wise  treaty  of  April  nth  of  this  year, 
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endeavoring  to  come  to  an  international  agreement  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  satisfactory  use  of  the  fisheries  of  these  waters  which  can 
not  otherwise  be  achieved.  Lake  Erie,  for  example,  has  the  richest 
fresh  water  fisheries  in  the  world;  but  it  is  now  controlled  by  the 
statutes  of  two  Nations,  four  States,  and  one  Province,  and  in  this 
Province  by  different  ordinances  in  different  counties.  All  these 
political  divisions  work  at  cross  purposes,  and  in  no  case  can  they 
achieve  protection  to  the  fisheries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  justice  to 
the  localities  and  individuals  on  the  other.  The  case  is  similar  in 
Puget  Sound. 

But  the  problem  is  quite  as  pressing  in  the  interstate  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River  are  now 
but  a  fraction  of  what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  what  they 
would  be  now  if  the  United  States  Government  had  taken  complete 
charge  of  them  by  intervening  between  Oregon  and  Washington. 
During  these  twenty-five  years  the  fishermen  of  each  State  have 
naturally  tried  to  take  all  they  could  get,  and  the  two  legislatures 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  joint  action  of  any  kind  adequate 
in  degree  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  At  the  moment  the 
fishing  on  the  Oregon  side  is  practically  closed,  while  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  Washington  side  of  any  kind,  and  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  courts  will  decide  as  to  the  very  statutes  under  which  this  action 
and  non-action  result.  Meanwhile  very  few  salmon  reach  the  spawn- 
ing grounds,  and  probably  four  years  hence  the  fisheries  will 
amount  to  nothing;  and  this  comes  from  a  struggle  between  the 
associated,  or  gill-net,  fishermen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  owners  of 
the  fishing  wheels  up  the  river.  The  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Potomac  are  also  in  a  bad  way.  For  this  there  is  no 
remedy  except  for  the  United  States  to  control  and  legislate  for  the 
interstate  fisheries  as  part  of  the  business  of  interstate  commerce. 
In  this  case  the  machinery  for  scientific  investigation  and  for  con- 
trol already  exists  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  In  this 
as  in  similar  problems  the  obvious  and  simple  rule  should  be 
followed  of  having  those  matters  which  no  particular  State  can 
manage  taken  in  hand  by  the  United  States;  problems  which  in 
the  seesaw  of  conflicting  State  legislatures  are  absolutely  unsolvable 
are  easy  enough   for  Congress  to  control. 

FISHERIES   AND   FUR  SEALS. 

The  federal  statute  regulating  interstate  traffic  in  game  should 
be  extended  to  include  fish.  New  federal  fish  hatcheries  should  be 
established.  The  administration  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  service  should 
be  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

This  Nation's  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  right  must 
be  done  between  nations  precisely  as  between  individuals,  and  in  ouf 
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actions  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  in  this  matter  proven  our  faith 
by  our  deeds.  We  have  behaved,  and  are  behaving,  towards  other 
nations  as  in  private  life  an  honorable  man  would  behave  towards  his 
fellows. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  commercial  and  material  progress  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  Republics  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. No  other  section  of  the  world  has  shown  a  greater  propor- 
tionate development  of  its  foreign  trade  during  the  last  ten  years  and 
none  other  has  more  special  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  offers  to-day  probably  larger  opportunities  for  the  legiti- 
mate expansion  of  our  commerce  than  any  other  group  of  countries. 
These  countries  will  want  our  products  in  greatly  increased  quantities, 
und  we  shall  correspondingly  need  theirs.  The  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  making  these 
nations  and  their  resources  better  known  to  us,  and  in  acquainting 
them  not  only  with  us  as  a  people  and  with  our  purposes  towards 
them,  but  with  what  we  have  to  exchange  for  their  goods.  It  is 
an  international  institution  supported  by  all  the  governments  of  the 
two  Americas. 

PANAMA    CANAL. 

The  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  done  with  a  speed,  effi- 
ciency and  entire  devotion  to  duty  which  make  it  a  model  for  all 
work  of  the  kind.  No  task  of  such  magnitude  has  ever  before  been 
Undertaken  by  any  nation;  and  no  task  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  better 
performed.  The  men  on  the  isthmus,  from  Colonel  Goethals  and  his 
fellow  commissioners  through  the  entire  list  of  employees  who  are 
faithfully  doing  their  duty,  have  won  their  right  to  the  ungrudging 
tespect  and  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

OCEAN  MAIL  LINERS. 

I  again  recommend  the  extension  of  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891  so 
that  satisfactory  American  ocean  mail  lines  to  South  America,  Asia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Australiasia  may  be  established.  The  creation  of 
such  steamship  lines  should  be  the  natural  corollary  of  the  voyage  of 
the  battle  fleet.  It  should  precede  the  opening  of  the  Panamal  Canal. 
Even  under  favorable  conditions  several  years  must  elapse  before 
such  lines  can  be  put  into  operation.  Accordingly  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  act  promptly  where  foresight  already  shows  that  action 
looner  or  later  will  be  inevitable. 

HAWAII. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  im- 
portance of  those  islands  is  apparent,  and  the  need  of  improving 
their  condition  and  developing  their  resources  is  urgent.     In  recent 
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years  industrial  conditions  upon  the  islands  have  radically  changed. 
The  importation  of  coolie  labor  has  practically  ceased,  and  there  is 
now  developing  such  a  diversity  in  agricultural  products  as  to  make 
possible  a  change  in  the  land  conditions  of  the  Territory,  so  that  an 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  small  land  owner  similar  to  that 
on  the  mainland.  To  aid  these  changes,  the  National  Government 
must  provide  the  necessary  harbor  improvements  on  each  island,  so 
that  the  agricultural  products  can  be  carried  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  coastwise  shipping  laws  should  be  amended  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  islands,  and  the  alien  contract  labor  law 
should  be  so  modified  in  its  application  to  Hawaii  as  to  enable  Amer- 
ican and  Europen  labor  to  be  brought  thither. 

We  have  begun  to  improve  Pearl  Harbor  for  a  naval  base  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  military  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the 
islands,  but  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  need  of  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes  of  such  an  amount  as  will  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  make  those  islands  practically  impregnable.  It  is  useless 
to  develop  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  islands  and  establish  there 
bases  of  supply  for  our  naval  and  merchant  fleets  unless  we  insure,  as 
far  as  human  ingenuity  can,  their  safety  from  foreign  seizure. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered  with  all  our  fortifications  is  that  it 
is  almost  useless  to  make  them  impregnable  from  the  sea  if  they 
are  left  open  to  land  attack.  This  is  true  even  of  our  own  coast, 
but  it  is  doubly  true  of  our  insular  possessions.  In  Hawaii,  for 
instance,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  establish  a  naval  station  unless 
we  establish  it  behind  fortifications  so  strong  that  no  landing  force 
can  take  them  save  by  regular  and  long-continued  siege  operations. 

THE   PHILIPPINES. 

Real  progress  toward  self-government  is  being  made  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  gathering  of  a  Philippine  legislative  body  and 
Philippine  assembly  marks  a  process  absolutely  new  in  Asia,  not 
only  as  regards  Asiatic  colonies  of  European  powers  but  as  regards 
Asiatic  possessions  of  other  Asiatic  powers;  and,  indeed,  always 
excepting  the  striking  and  wonderful  example  afforded  by  the  great 
Empire  of  Japan,  it  opens  an  entirely  new  departure  when  compared 
with  anything  which  has  happened  among  Asiatic  powers  which  are 
their  own  masters.  Hitherto  this  Philippine  legislature  has  acted 
with  moderation  and  self-restraint,  and  has  seemed  in  practical 
fashion  to  realize  the  eternal  truth  that  there  must  always  be  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  body  of  individuals  can 
escape  the  necessity  of  being  governed  by  outsiders  is  to  show  that 
they  are  able  to  restrain  themselves,  to  keep  down  wrongdoing  and 
disorder.  The  Filipino  people,  through  their  officials,  are  therefore 
making  real   steps  in   the  direction  of  self-government.     I  hope  and 
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Relieve  that  these  steps  mark  the  beginning  of  a  course  which  will 
continue  till  the  Filipinos  become  fit  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  desire  to  be  an  independent  nation.    But  it  is  well  for  them  (and 
well  also  for  those  Americans  who  during  the  past  decade  have  done 
so  much  damage  to  the  Filipinos  by  agitation  for  an  immediate  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  were  totally  unfit)  to  remember  that  self- 
government  depends,  and  must  depend,  upon  the  Filipinos  themselves. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  self-government.     If  we  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  foolish 
doctrinaires  who  wished  us  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years 
to    turn   the    Filipino    people    adrift,    we    should    have    shirked    the 
plainest  possible  duty  and  have   inflicted  a  lasting  wrong  upon  the 
Filipino  people.     We  have  acted  in  exactly  the  opposite  spirit.     We 
have  given   the   Filipinos   constitutional    government — a   government 
based  upon  justice — and  we  have  shown  that  we  have  governed  them 
for  their  good  and  not  for  our  aggrandizement.    At  the  present  time, 
as  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  shows  that 
this  government  must  be  supplied  by  us  and  not  by  them.    We  must 
be  wise  and  generous ;  we  must  help  the  Filipinos  to  master  the  difficult 
art  of  self-control,  which  is  simply  another  name  for  self-government. 
But  we  can  not  give  them  self-government  save  in  the  sense  of  gov- 
erning them  so  that  gradually  they  may,  if  they  are  able,  learn  to 
govern  themselves.    Under  the  present  system  of  just  laws  and  sym- 
pathetic administration,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
gradually  acquiring  the   character   which  lies   at   the  basis   of  self- 
government,  and  for  which,  if  it    be  lacking,  no  system  of  laws,  no 
paper  constitution,  will  in  any  wise  serve  as  a  substitute.    Our  people 
in  the  Philippines  have  achieved  what  may  legitimately  be  called  a 
marvelous  success  in  giving  to  them  a  government  which  marks  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  both  the  necessary  understanding  of  the 
people  and  the  necessary  purpose  to  serve  them  disinterestedly  and  in 
good  faith.     I  trust  that  within  a  generation  the  time  will  arrive  when 
the  Philippines  can  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  well  for  them 
to  become  independent,  or  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
and  disinterested   power,   able  to   guarantee   to   the   islands   order   at 
home  and  protection  from  foreign  invasion.     But  no  one  can  prophesy 
the  exact  date  when  it  will  be  wise  to  consider  independence  as  a 
fixed  and  definite  policy.     It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  try  to  set 
down  such  a  date  in  advance,  for  it  must  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Philippine  people  themselves  develop  the  power  of   self- 
mastery. 

PORTO  RICO 

I  again  recommend  that  American  citizenship  be  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico. 
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CUBA. 

In  Cuba  our  occupancy  will  cease  in  about  two  months'  time;  the 
Cubans  have  in  orderly  manner  elected  their  own  governmental 
authorities,  and  the  island  will  be  turned  over  to  them.  Our  occupa- 
tion on  this  occasion  has  lasted  a  little  over  two  years,  and  Cuba  has 
thriven  and  prospered  under  it.  Our  earnest  hope  and  one  desire  is 
that  the  people  of  the  island  shall  now  govern  themselves  with  justice, 
so  that  peace  and  order  may  be  secure.  We  will  gladly  help  them  to 
this  end ;  but  I  would  solemnly  warn  them  to  remember  the  great  truth 
that  the  only  way  a  people  can  permanently  avoid  being  governed 
from  without  is  to  show  that  they  both  can  and  will  govern  themselves 
from  within. 

JAPANESE  EXPOSITION. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  postponed  until  1917  the  date  of 
the  great  international  exposition,  the  action  being  taken  so  as  to 
insure  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  to  make  the  exposition  all  that 
it  should  be  made.  The  American  commissioners  have  visited  Japan 
and  the  postponement  will  merely  give  ampler  opportunity  for 
America  to  be  represented  at  the  exposition.  Not  since  the  first 
international  exposition  has  there  been  one  of  greater  importance 
than  this  will  be,  marking  as  it  does  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
ascension  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  extraordi- 
nary leap  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  made 
by  Japan  during  this  half  century  is  something  unparalleled  in  all 
previous  history.  This  exposition  will  fitly  commemorate  and  sig- 
nalize the  giant  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  It  is  the  first  expo- 
sition of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Asia.  The  United  States, 
because  of  the  ancient  friendship  between  the  two  peoples,  because 
each  of  us  fronts  on  the  Pacific,  and  because  of  the  growing  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  country  and  Asia,  takes  a  peculiar 
interest  in  seeing  the  exposition  made  a  success  in  every  way. 

I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  state  my  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  in  Japan,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  all  the 
States  of  South  America,  the  battle  fleet  has  been  received  on  its 
practice  voyage  around  the  world.  The  American  Government  can 
not  too  strongly  express  its  appreciation  of  the  abounding  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  shown  our  ships  in  every  port  they  visited. 

THE  ARMY. 

As  regards  the  Army  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  our 
junior  officers  and  enlisted  men  stand  very  high,  the  present  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  results  in  bringing  into  the  higher  grades 
many  men  of  mediocre  capacity  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  serve. 
No  man  should  regard  it  as  his  vested  right  to  rise  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Army  any  more  than  in  any  other  profession.     It  is  a 
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curious  and  by  no  means  creditable  fact  that  there  should  be  so  often 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  its  representatives  to  under- 
stand the  great  need,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service  and  the 
Nation,  of  refusing  to  promote  respectable,  elderly  incompetents. 
The  higher  places  should  be  given  to  the  most  deserving  men  with- 
out regard  to  seniority;  at  least  seniority  should  be  treated  as  only 
one  consideration.  In  the  stress  of  modern  industrial  competition 
no  business  firm  could  succeed  if  those  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment were  chosen  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  oldest 
people  in  its  employment;  yet  this  is  the  course  advocated  as  regards 
the  Army,  and  required  by  law  for  all  grades  except  those  of  general 
officer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  best  officers  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  Army  are  those  who  have  attained  their  present  position 
wholly  or  in  part  by  a  process  of  selection. 

The  scope  of  retiring  boards  should  be  extended  so  that  they 
could  consider  general  unfitness  to  command  for  any  cause,  in  order 
to  secure  a  far  more  rigid  enforcement  than  at  present  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  officers  for  mental,  physical  or  temperamental  disabilities. 
But  this  plan  is  recommended  only  if  the  Congress  does  not  see  fit 
to  provide  what  in  my  judgment  is  far  better;  that  is,  for  selection 
in  promotion,  and  for  elimination  for  age.  Officers  who  fail  to  attain 
a  certain  rank  by  a  certain  age  should  be  retired — for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  not  attain  field  rank  by  the  time  he  is  45  he  should  of 
course  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  General  officers  should  be 
selected  as  at  present,  and  one-third  of  the  other  promotions  should 
be  made  by  selection,  the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  a  list  of  at  least  two  candidates  proposed 
for  each  vacancy  by  a  board  of  officers  from  the  arm  of  the  service 
from  which  the  promotion  is  to  be  made.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Congress  having  for  its  object  to  secure  the  promotion  of  officers  to 
various  grades  at  reasonable  ages  through  a  process  of  selection,  by 
boards  of  officers,  of  the  least  efficient  for  ret'rement  with  a  per- 
centage of  their  pay  depending  upon  length  of  service.  The  bill, 
although  not  accomplishing  all  that  should  be  done,  is  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  its  passage,  or 
that  of  a  more  completely  effective  measure. 

The  cavalry  arm  should  be  reorganized  upon  modern  lines.  This 
is  an  arm  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  field  officers 
should  not  be  old.  The  cavalry  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  than 
infantry,  and  it  should  be  kept  up  to  the  maximum  both  in  efficiency 
and  in  strength,  for  it  can  not  be  made  in  a  hurry.  At  present  both 
infantry  and  artillery  are  too  few  in  number  for  our  needs.  Especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  development  of  the  machine  gun.  A 
general  service  corps  should  be  established.     As  things  are  now  the 
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average  soldier  has  far  too  much  labor  of  a  nonmilitary  character  to 
perform. 

NATIONAL   GUARD. 

Now  that  the  organized  militia,  the  National  Guard,  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  Army  as  a  part  of  the  national  forces,  it 
behooves  the  Government  to  do  every  reasonable  thing  in  its  power 
to  perfect  its  efficiency.  It  should  be  assisted  in  its  instruction  and 
otherwise  aided  more  liberally  than  heretofore.  The  continuous  serv- 
ices of  many  well-trained  regular  officers  will  be  essential  in  this 
connection.  Such  officers  must  be  specially  trained  at  service  schools 
best  to  qualify  them  as  instructors  of  the  National  Guard.  But  the 
detailing  of  officers  for  training  at  the  service  schools  and  for  duty 
with  the  National  Guard  entails  detaching  them  from  their  regi- 
ments which  are  already  greatly  depleted  by  detachment  of  officers 
for  assignment  to  duties  prescribed  by  acts  of  the  Congress. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  creating  a  number  of 
extra  officers  in  the  Army,  which  if  passed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  will 
enable  more  officers  to  be  trained  as  instructors  of  the  National  Guard 
and  assigned  to  that  duty.  In  case  of  war  it  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  a  large  number  of  trained  officers  to  use  for 
turning  raw  levies  into  good  troops. 

There  should  be  legislation  to  provide  a  complete  plan  for  organ- 
izing the  great  body  of  volunteers  behind  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard  when  war  has  come.  Congressional  assistance  should 
be  given  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  rifle  practice  so  that 
our  men,  in  the  services  or  out  of  them,  may  know  how  to  use  the  rifle. 
While  teams  representing  the  United  States  won  the  rifle  and  revolver 
championships  of  the  world  against  all  comers  in  England  this  year, 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  shoot 
less  and  less  as  time  goes  on.  To  meet  this  we  should  encourage 
rifle  practice  among  schoolboys,  and  indeed  among  all  classes,  as 
well  as  in  the  military  services,  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  may  we  be  able  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Fit  to  hold  our  own  against  the  strong  nations 
of  the  earth,  our  voice  for  peace  will  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Unprepared,  and  therefore  unfit,  we  must  sit  dumb  and  helpless  to 
defend  ourselves,  protect  others,  or  preserve  peace.  The  first  step — 
in  the  direction  of  preparation  to  avert  war  if  possible,  and  to  be  fit 
for  war  if  it  should  come — is  to  teach  our  men  to  shoot. 

THE    NAVY. 

I  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  for  the 
increase  of  the  Navy,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  need  of  addi- 
tional destroyers  and  colliers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  four  battle- 
ships.    It  is  desirable  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  a  squadron 
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of  eight  battleships  of  the  best  existing  type.  The  North  Dakota,  Del- 
aware, Florida,  and  Utah  will  form  the  first  division  of  this  squadron. 
The  four  vessels  proposed  will  form  the  second  division.  It  will  be 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  the  ships  being  of  the  heavy,  single 
caliber,  all  big  gun  type.  All  the  vessels  should  have  the  same 
tactical  qualities — that  is,  speed  and  turning  circle — and  as  near  as 
possible  these  tactical  qualities  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  four 
vessels  before  named  now  being  built. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  General  Board  be  by  law 
turned  into  a  General  Staff.  There  is  literally  no  excuse  whatever 
for  continuing  the  present  bureau  organization  of  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  should  be  treated  as  a  purely  military  organization,  and  every- 
thing should  be  subordinated  to  the  one  object  of  securing  military 
efficiency.  Such  military  efficiency  can  only  be  guaranteed  in  time 
of  war  if  there  is  the  most  thorough  previous  preparation  in  time  of 
peace — a  preparation,  I  may  add,  which  will  in  all  probability  prevent 
any  need  of  war.  The  Secretary  must  be  supreme,  and  he  should 
have  as  his  official  advisers  a  body  of  line  officers  who  should  them- 
selves have  the  power  to  pass  upon  and  coordinate  all  the  work  and 
all  the  proposals  of  the  several  bureaus.  A  system  of  promotion  by 
merit,  either  by  selection  or  by  exclusion,  or  by  both  processes, 
should  be  introduced.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  if  the  present  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  by  mere  seniority  is  kept,  to  expect  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  higher  officers.  Our  men  come  too  old,  and 
stay  for  too  short  a  time,  in  the  high  command  positions. 

Two  hospital  ships  should  be  provided.  The  actual  experience 
of  the  hospital  ship  with  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  has  shown  the 
invaluable  work  which  such  a  ship  does,  and  has  also  proved  that 
it  is  well  to  have  it  kept  under  the  command  of  a  medical  officer. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  all  of  the  anticipations  of  trouble  from  such 
a  command  have  proved  completely  baseless.  It  is  as  absurd  to  put 
a  hospital  ship  under  a  line  officer  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  hospital 
on  shore  under  such  a  command.  This  ought  to  have  been  realized 
before,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  realize  it  now. 

Nothing  better  for  the  Navy  from  every  standpoint  has  ever 
occurred  than  the  cruise  of  the  battle  fleet  around  the  world.  The 
improvement  of  the  ships  in  every  way  has  been  extraordinary,  and 
they  have  gained  far  more  experience  in  battle  tactics  than  they  would 
have  gained  if  they  had  stayed  in  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  American 
people  have  cause  for  profound  gratification,  both  in  view  of  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  fleet  as  shown  by  this  cruise,  and  in  view 
of  the  improvement  the  cruise  has  worked  in  this  already  high  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  service  in  the  world  in 
which  the  average  of  character  and  efficiency  in  the  enlisted  men  is  as 
high  as  is  now  the  case  in  our  own.     I  believe  that  the  same  statement 
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can  be  made  as  to  our  officers,  taken  as  a  whole;  but  there  must  be  a 
reservation  made  in  regard  to  those  in  the  highest  ranks — as  to 
which  I  have  already  spoken — and  in  regard  to  those  who  have  just 
entered  the  service;  because  we  do  not  now  get  full  benefit  from 
our  excellent  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  It  is  absurd  not  to  grad- 
uate the  midshipmen  as  ensigns;  to  keep  them  for  two  years  in  such 
an  anomalous  position  as  at  present  the  law  requires  is  detrimental 
to  them  and  to  the  service.  In  the  academy  itself,  every  first 
classman  should  be  required  in  turn  to  serve  as  petty  officer  and 
officer;  his  ability  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  his  going  into  the  line,  and  his  success  in  commanding 
should  largely  determine  his  standing  at  graduation.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  should  be  appointed  in  January,  and  each  member  should 
be  required  to  give  at  least  six  days'  service,  only  from  one  to  three 
days'  to  be  performed  during  June  week,  which  is  the  least  desirable 
time  for  the  board  to  be  at  Annapolis  so  far  as  benefiting  the  Navy 
by  their  observations  is  concerned. 


William  Howard  Taft 

March  4,  1909  to  March  4,  1913 
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FIRST  ANNUAL   MESSAGE 

The  White  House,  December  7,  1909. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  foreign  governments 
have  continued  upon  the  normal  basis  of  amity  and  good  understand- 
ing, and  are  very  generally  satisfactory. 


EUROPE. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  April  4,  1908, 
a  special  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two  countries  on 
January  27,  1909,  for  the  submission  of  questions  relating  to  the 
fisheries  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  to  a  tribunal  to  be  formed  from 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  special  agreement  the 
printed  case  of  each  Government  was,  on  October  4  last,  submitted 
to  the  other  and  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  and  the  coun- 
ter case  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  American  rights  under  the  fisheries  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
18 1 8  have  been  a  cause  of  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  nearly  seventy  years.  The  interests  involved  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  American  fishing  industry,  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy  will  remove  a  source  of  constant  irrita- 
tion and  complaint.  This  is  the  first  case  involving  such  great  inter- 
national questions  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  Canadian  International  boundary,  concluded  April  11,  1908,  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  to  define  and  mark 
accurately  the  international  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  waters  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  and  provides  for  the  exchange  of  briefs  within  the  period  of 
six  months.  The  briefs  were  duly  presented  within  the  prescribed 
period,  but  as  the  commissioners  failed  to  agree  within  six  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  printed  statements,  as  required  by  the 
treaty,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  pro- 
vided for  in  the  article. 

The  International  Fisheries  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Convention  of  April  11,  1908,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  completed  a  system  of  uniform 
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and  common  international  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  food  fishes  in  international  boundary  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  regulations  will  be  duly  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  view 
to  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  be  necessary  under  the 
convention  to  put  them  into  operation. 

The  Convention  providing  for  the  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  the  appor- 
tionment between  the  two  countries  of  certain  of  the  boundary  waters 
and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  adjust  certain  other  ques- 
tions, signed  on  the  nth  day  of  January,  1909,  and  to  the  ratification 
of  which  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  March  3,  1909,  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  act  jointly  with  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Canada  in 
examining  into  the  question  of  obstructions  in  the  St.  John  River  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  regulation  of  the  uses  thereof,  and  are  now  engaged  in  this  work. 

Negotiations  for  an  international  conference  to  consider  and  reach 
an  arrangement  providing  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
fur  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  progress  with  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia.  The  attitude  of  the  Governments 
interested  leads  me  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  recently  held  at  The  Hague  adopted 
a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court 
upon  the  joint  proposal  of  delegations  of  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  law  to  be  observed  by  the  Tribunal 
in  the  decision  of  prize  cases  was,  however,  left  in  an  uncertain  and 
therefore  unsatisfactory  state.  Article  7  of  the  Convention  provided 
that  the  Court  was  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  treaties  exist- 
ing between  the  belligerents,  but  that  "  in  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
visions, the  court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law.  If  no 
generally  recognized  rule  exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity."  As, 
however,  many  questions  in  international  maritime  law  are  under- 
stood differently  and  therefore  interpreted  differently  in  various  coun- 
tries, it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  intrust  legislative  powers  to  the 
proposed  court,  but  to  determine  the  rules  of  law  properly  applicable 
in  a  Conference  of  the  representative  maritime  nations.  Pursuant  to 
an  invitation  of  Great  Britain  a  conference  was  held  at  London  from 
December  2,  1908,  to  February  26,  1909,  in  which  the  following 
Powers  participated:  the  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and 
Spain.     The  conference  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  London    unani- 
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mously  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  participating  Powers,  concerning 
among  other  matters,  the  highly  important  subjects  of  blockade,  con- 
traband, the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  and  continuous  voyages. 

The  declaration  of  London  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  codification 
of  the  international  maritime  law,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  reasonable- 
ness and  fairness  will  secure  its  general  adoption,  as  well  as  remove 
one  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Prize  Court. 

Under  the  authority  given  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  ap- 
proved March  4,  1909,  the  United  States  was  represented  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Maritime  Law  at  Brussels.  The  Con- 
ference met  on  the  28th  of  September  last  and  resulted  in  the  signa- 
ture ad  referendum  of  a  convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
regulations  with  regard  to  maritime  assistance  and  salvage  and  a 
convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  with  regard  to  collisions 
at  sea. 

Two  new  projects  of  conventions  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
considered  in  a  diplomatic  conference,  namely,  one  concerning  the 
limitation  of  the  responsibility  of  shipowners,  and  the  other  concern- 
ing marine  mortgages  and  privileges,  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Conference  to  the  different  governments. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  April  11,  1910. 

The  International  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uni- 
form legislation  concerning  letters  of  exchange,  which  was  called  by 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  meet  at  The  Hague  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  has  been  postponed  to  meet  at  that  capital  in  June,  19 10. 
The  United  States  will  be  appropriately  represented  in  this  Confer- 
ence under  the  provision  therefor  already  made  by  Congress. 

The  cordial  invitation  of  Belgium  to  be  represented  by  a  fitting 
display  of  American  progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  inventions  at 
the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  Brussels  in  19 10  "remains  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress.  Mindful  of  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  our 
artisans  and  producers  in  competition  with  their  Continental  rivals, 
I  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  that  provision  be  made 
for  acceptance  of  the  invitation  and  adequate  representation  in  the 
Exposition. 

The  question  arising  out  of  the  Belgian  annexation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  the  Congo,  which  has  so  long  and  earnestly  preoccu- 
pied the  attention  of  this  Government  and  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  our  best  citizens,  is  still  open,  but  in  a  more  hopeful  stage. 
This  Government  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  great  work  of 
uplifting  the  uncivilized  regions  of  Africa  and  urging  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  education,  and  fruitful  open  commerce 
to  that  vast  domain,  and  is  a  party  to  treaty  engagements  of  all  the 
interested  powers  designed  to  carry  out  that  great  duty  to  human- 
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ity.  The  way  to  better  the  original  and  adventitious  conditions,  so 
burdensome  to  the  natives  and  so  destructive  to  their  development, 
has  been  pointed  out,  by  observation  and  experience,  not  alone  of 
American  representatives,  but  by  cumulative  evidence  from  all 
quarters  and  by  the  investigations  of  Belgian  Agents.  The  an- 
nounced programmes  of  reforms,  striking  at  many  of  the  evils 
known  to  exist,  are  an  augury  of  better  things.  The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  encouragement,  coupled  with 
a  hopeful  trust  that  the  good  work,  responsibly  undertaken  and 
zealously  perfected  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  results  so  ardently 
desired,  will  soon  justify  the  wisdom  that  inspires  them  and  satisfy 
the  demands  of  humane  sentiment  throughout  the  world. 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  under 
which  the  nonworking  provisions  of  the  German  patent  law  are 
made  inapplicable  to  the  patents  of  American  citizens,  was  con- 
cluded on  February  23,  1909,  and  is  now  in  force.  Negotiations 
for  similar  conventions  looking  to  the  placing  of  American  invent- 
ors on  the  same  footing  as  nationals  have  recently  been  initiated 
with  other  European  governments  whose  laws  require  the  local 
working  of  foreign  patents. 

Under  an  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
a  commission  was  sent  on  American  cruisers  to  Monrovia  to  inves- 
tigate the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  Liberia. 
Upon  its  arrival  at  Monrovia  the  commission  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  during  its  stay  in  Liberia  was  everywhere  met  with 
the  heartiest  expressions  of  good  will  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  and  the  hope  was  repeatedly  expressed  on  all 
sides  that  this  Government  might  see  its  way  clear  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  critical  position  of  the  Republic  arising  in  a 
measure  from  external  as  well  as  internal  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments. 

The  Liberian  Government  afforded  every  facility  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  Commission  also 
had  conferences  with  representative  citizens,  interested  foreigners 
and  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  Monrovia.  Visits 
were  made  to  various  parts  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  neighboring 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  Commission  was  received 
by  and  conferred  with  the  Governor. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  springs  from  the  historical  fact  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  by  the  colonization  of  American  citizens 
of  the  African  race.  In  an  early  treaty  with  Liberia  there  is  a 
provision  under  which  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon  for 
advice  or  assistance.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  moral  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  that  Republic 
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last  year  asked  this  Government  to  lend  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  certain  of  their  national  problems,  and  hence  the  Commission 
was  sent. 

The  report  of  our  commissioners  has  just  been  completed  and  is 
now  under  examination  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  may  result  some  helpful  measures,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  my  duty  again  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  Norwegian  Government,  by  a  note  addressed  on  January  26, 
1909,  to  the  Department  of  State,  conveyed  an  invitation  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  a  conference  which 
it  is  understood  will  be  held  in  February  or  March,  1910,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  remedy  existing  conditions  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Islands. 

This  invitation  wras  conveyed  under  the  reservation  that  the  ques- 
tion of  altering  the  status  of  the  islands  as  countries  belonging  to  no 
particular  State,  and  as  equally  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
all  States,  should  not  be  raised. 

The  European  Powers  invited  to  this  Conference  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  were  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  view  of  proofs  filed  with  it  in  1906, 
showing  the  American  possession,  occupation,  and  working  of 
certain  coal-bearing  lands  in  Spitzbergen,  accepted  the  invitation 
under  the  reservation  above  stated,  and  under  the  further  reserva- 
tion that  all  interests  in  those  islands  already  vested  should  be 
protected  and  that  there  should  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
future.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  membership  in  the  Con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  qualified  by  the  con- 
sideration that  this  Government  would  not  become  a  signatory  to 
any  conventional  arrangement  concluded  by  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  which  would  imply  contributory  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  any  obligation  or  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  scheme  of  administration  which  might  be 
devised  bv  the  Conference  for  the  islands. 


THE    NEAR    EAST. 

His  Majesty  Mehmed  V,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  recently  sent  to  this 
country  a  special  embassy  to  announce  his  accession.  The  quick- 
transition  of  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  one  of 
retrograde  tendencies  to  a  constitutional  government  with  a  Par- 
liament and  with  progressive  modern  policies  of  reform  and  public 
improvement  is  one  of  the  important  phenomena  of  our  times. 
Constitutional  government  seems  also  to  have  made  further  advance 
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in  Persia.  These  events  have  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
the  Near  East.  In  that  quarter  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
rias  spread  widely  through  the  peaceful  influence  of  American 
schools,  universities  and  missionaries.  There  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Near 
East  since  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  now  than  ever  before. 


LATIN    AMERICA. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  in  recent  Pan-American  diplomacy 
was  the  pacific,  independent  settlement  by  the  Governments  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  of  a  boundary  difference  between  them,  which  for 
some  weeks  threatened  to  cause  war  and  even  to  entrain  embitter- 
ments  affecting  other  republics  less  directly  concerned.  From  vari- 
ous quarters,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  the  intermediation  of 
the  United  States  was  sought  to  assist  in  a  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy. Desiring  at  all  times  to  abstain  from  any  undue  mingling 
in  the  affairs  of  sister  republics  and  having  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  themselves  to  settle  their 
differences  in  a  manner  staisfactory  to  themselves  which,  viewed 
with  magnanimity,  would  assuage  all  embitterment,  this  Govern- 
ment steadily  abstained  from  being  drawn  into  the  controversy 
and  was  much  gratified  to  find  its  confidence  justified  by  events. 

On  the  9th  of  July  next  there  will  open  at  Buenos  Aires  the 
Fourth  Pan-American  Conference.  This  conference  will  have  a 
special  meaning  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  because  around  its 
date  are  clustered  the  anniversaries  of  the  independence  of  so  many 
of  the  American  republics.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
the  Congress  of  the  political,  social  and  commercial  importance  of 
these  gatherings.  You  are  asked  to  make  liberal  appropriation  for 
our  participation.  If  this  be  granted,  it  is  my  purpose  to  appoint  a 
distinguished  and  representative  delegation,  qualified  fittingly  to 
represent  this  country  and  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  interconti- 
nental interest  which  will  there  be  discussed. 

The  Argentine  Republic  will  also  hold  from  May  to  November, 
1910,  at  Buenos  Aires,  a  great  International  Agricultural  Exhibition 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  invited  to  participate.  Con- 
sidering the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the 
two  nations,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  opportunity 
to  show  deference  to  a  sister  republic  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  its  national  independence,  the  proper  Departments  of 
this  Government  are  taking  steps  to  apprise  the  interests  concerned 
of    the    opportunity    afforded    by    this    Exhibition,    in    which    appro- 
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priate  participation  by  this  country  is  so  desirable.  The  designa- 
tion of  an  official  representative  is  also  receiving  consideration. 

To-day,  more  than  ever  before,  American  capital  is  seeking 
investment  in  foreign  countries,  and  American  products  are  more 
and  more  generally  seeking  foreign  markets.  As  a  consequence, 
in  all  countries  there  are  American  citizens  and  American  interests 
to  be  protected,  on  occasion,  by  their  Government.  These  move- 
ments of  men,  of  capital,  and  of  commodities  bring  peoples  and 
governments  closer  together  and  so  form  bonds  of  peace  and  mutual 
dependency,  as  they  must  also  naturally  sometimes  make  passing 
points  of  friction.  The  resultant  situation  inevitably  imposes  upon 
this  Government  vastly  increased  responsibilities.  This  Adminis- 
tration, through  the  Department  of  State  and  the  foreign  service, 
is  lending  all  proper  support  to  legitimate  and  beneficial  American 
enterprises  in  foreign  countries,  the  degree  of  such  support  being 
measured  by  the  national  advantages  to  be  expected.  A  citizen  him- 
self can  not  by  contract  or  otherwise  divest  himself  of  the  right, 
nor  can  this  Government  escape  the  obligation,  of  his  protection  in 
his  personal  and  property  rights  when  these  are  unjustly  infringed 
in  a  foreign  country.  To  avoid  ceaseless  vexations  it  is  proper 
that  in  considering  whether  American  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged or  supported  in  a  particular  country,  the  Government 
should  give  full  weight  not  only  to  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the 
individual  benefits  to  accrue,  but  also  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  question  is  in  its  administration  and 
in  its  diplomacy  faithful  to  the  principles  of  moderation,  equity  and 
justice  upon  which  alone  depend  international  credit,  in  diplomacy 
as  well  as  in  finance. 

The  Pan-American  policy  of  this  Government  has  long  been  fixed 
in  its  principles  and  remains  unchanged.  With  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Republics  to  the  south 
of  us,  most  of  which  have  great  natural  resources,  stable  govern- 
ment and  progressive  ideals,  the  apprehension  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  doctrine  as  it  exists  nor  any  other  doctrine  of  American 
policy  should  be  permitted  to  operate  for  the  perpetuation  of  irre- 
sponsible government,  the  escape  of  just  obligations,  or  the  insidi- 
ous allegation  of  dominating  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Beside  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Pan-American  policy 
there  have  grown  up  a  realization  of  political  interests,  community 
of  institutions  and  ideals,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  All  these 
bonds  will  be  greatly  strengthened  as  time  goes  on  and  increased 
facilities,  such  as  the  great  bank  soon  to  be  established  in  Latin 
America,   supply  the  means   for  building  up  the  colossal  interconti- 
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nental  commerce  of  the  future. 

My  meeting  with  President  Diaz  and  the  greeting  exchanged  on 
both  American  and  Mexican  soil  served,  I  hope,  to  signalize  the 
close  and  cordial  relations  which  so  well  bind  together  this  Repub- 
lic and  the  great  Republic  immediately  to  the  south,  between  which 
there  is  so  vast  a  network  of  material  interests. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  one  of  the  cases  which  for  so  long 
vexed  our  relations  with  Venezuela  have  been  settled  within  the 
past  few  months  and  that,  under  the  enlightened  regime  now  direct- 
ing the  Government  of  Venezuela,  provision  has  been  made  for 
arbitration  of  the  remaining  case  before  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

On  July  30,  1909,  the  Government  of  Panama  agreed,  after  con- 
siderable negotiation,  to  indemnify  the  relatives  of  the  American 
officers  and  sailors  who  were  brutally  treated,  one  of  them  having, 
indeed,  been  killed  by  the  Panaman  police  this  year. 

The  sincere  desire  of  the  Government  of  Panama  to  do  away  with 
a  situation  where  such  an  accident  could  occur  is  manifest  in  the 
recent  request  in  compliance  with  which  this  Government  has  lent 
the  services  of  an  officer  of  the  Army  to  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  as  Instructor  of  Police. 

The  sanitary  improvements  and  public  works  undertaken  in 
Cuba  prior  to  the  present  administration  of  that  Government,  in  the 
success  of  which  the  United  States  is  interested  under  the  treaty, 
are  reported  to  be  making  good  progress  and  since  the  Congress 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocal  commercial  arrange- 
ment between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  assurance  has  been  re- 
ceived that  no  negotiations  injuriously  affecting  the  situation  will 
be  undertaken  without  consultation. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through 
the  general  receiver  of  customs  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  February  8, 
1907,  has  proceeded  in  an  uneventful  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
customs  receipts  have  decreased  owing  to  disturbed  political  and 
economic  conditions  and  to  a  very  natural  curtailment  of  imports 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  revision  of  the  Dominican  tariff  schedule. 
The  payments  to  the  fiscal  agency  fund  for  the  service  of  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  Republic,  as  provided  by  the  convention,  have  been 
regularly  and  promptly  made,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  convention  looking 
towards  the  completion  of  the  adjustment  of  the  debt  and  the  ac- 
quirement by  the  Dominican  Government  of  certain  concessions 
and  monopolies  which  have  been  a  burden  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  short,  the  receivership  has  demonstrated  its  ability, 
even  under  unfavorable  economic  and  political  conditions,  to  do  the 
work  for  wh'~l    it  was  intended. 
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This  Government  was  obliged  to  intervene  diplomatically  to 
bring  about  arbitration  or  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  Emery 
Company  against  Nicaragua,  which  it  had  long  before  been  agreed 
should  be  arbitrated.  A  settlement  of  this  troublesome  case  was 
reached  by  the  signature  of  a  protocol  on  September  18,  1909. 

Many  years  ago  diplomatic  intervention  became  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  in  the  American  claim  of  Alsop  and  Com- 
pany against  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  Government  of  Chile 
had  frequently  admitted  obligation  in  the  case  and  had  promised 
this  Government  to  settle.  There  had  been  two  abortive  attempts 
to  do  so  through  arbitral  commissions,  which  failed  through  lack 
of  jurisdiction.  Now,  happily,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Chile, 
actuated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  free  from  any  strain  those  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  upon  which  both  set  such  store,  have  agreed 
by  a  protocol  to  submit  the  controversy  to  definitive  settlement  by 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  Edward  VII. 

Since  the  Washington  Conventions  of  1907  were  communicated 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  consulting  and  advis- 
ing party,  this  Government  has  been  almost  continuously  called 
upon  by  one  or  another,  and  in  turn  by  all  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics,  to  exert  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Conven- 
tions. Nearly  every  complaint  has  been  against  the  Zelaya  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  which  has  kept  Central  America  in  constant 
tension  or  turmoil.  The  responses  made  to  the  representations  of 
Central  American  Republics,  as  due  from  the  United  States  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  the  Washington  Conventions,  have  been 
at  all  times  conservative  and  have  avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
semblance  of  interference,  although  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
considerations  of  geographic  proximity  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  of 
the  very  substantial  American  interests  in  Central  America  give 
to  the  United  States  a  special  position  in  the  zone  of  these  Repub- 
lics and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

I  need  not  rehearse  here  the  patient  efforts  of  this  Government 
to  promote  peace  and  welfare  among  these  Republics,  efforts  which 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  them  who  are  loyal  to  their 
true  interests.  It  would  be  no  less  unnecessary  to  rehearse  here 
the  sad  tale  of  unspeakable  barbarities  and  oppression  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Zelaya  Government.  Recently  two 
Americans  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  President  Zelaya  himself. 
They  were  reported  to  have  been  regularly  commissioned  officers  in 
the  organized  forces  of  a  revolution  which  had  continued  mam- 
weeks  and  was  in  control  of  about  half  of  the  Republic,  and  as  such, 
according   to   the    modern    enlightened    practice    of    civilized    nations, 
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they  were  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  date  when  this  message  is  printed  this  Government  has 
terminated  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Zelaya  Government,  for 
reasons  made  public  in  a  communication  to  the  former  Nicaraguan 
charge  d'affaires,  and  is  intending  to  take  such  future  steps  as  may 
be  found  most  consistent  with  its  dignity,  its  duty  to  American 
interests,  and  its  moral  obligations  to  Central  America  and  to  civi- 
lization. It  may  later  be  necessary  for  me  to  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  a  special  message. 

The  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  carried  on 
an  important  and  increasing  work  during  the  last  year.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  functions  as  an  international  agency,  main- 
tained by  all  the  American  Republics  for  the  development  of  Pan- 
American  commerce  and  friendship,  it  has  accomplished  a  great 
practical  good  which  could  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  no  individ- 
ual department  or  bureau  of  one  government,  and  is  therefore  de- 
serving of  your  liberal  support.  The  fact  that  it  is  about  to  enter  a 
new  building,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  an  American 
philanthropist  and  the  contributions  of  all  the  American  nations, 
where  both  its  efficiency  of  administration  and  expense  of  main- 
tenance will  naturally  be  much  augmented,  further  entitles  it  to 
special  consideration. 

THE    FAR   EAST. 

In  the  Far  East  this  Government  preserves  unchanged  its  policy 
of  supporting  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  scrupu- 
lous respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  to  which 
policy  are  pledged  the  interested  Powers  of  both  East  and  West. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1903  China  has  undertaken  the  abolition  of  likin 
with  a  moderate  and  proportionate  raising  of  the  customs  tariff 
along  with  currency  reform.  These  reforms  being  of  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  China, 
this  Government  is  endeavoring  to  facilitate  these  measures  and 
the  needful  acquiescence  of  the  treaty  Powers.  When  it  appeared 
that  Chinese  likin  revenues  were  to  be  hypothecated  to  foreign 
bankers  in  connection  with  a  great  railway  project,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Governments  whose  nationals  held  this  loan  would  have  a 
certain  direct  interest  in  the  question  of  the  carrying  out  by  China 
of  the  reforms  in  question.  Because  this  railroad  loan  represented 
a  practical  and  real  application  of  the  open  door  policy  through 
cooperation  with  China  by  interested  Powers  as  well  as  because  of 
its  relations  to  the  reforms  referred  to  above,  the  Administration 
deemed    American    participation    to    be    of    great    national    interest. 
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Happily,  when  it  was  as  a  matter  of  broad  policy  urgent  that  this 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  the  indispensable  instrumentality 
presented  itself  when  a  group  of  American  bankers,  of  international 
reputation  and  great  resources,  agreed  at  once  to  share  in  the  loan 
upon  precisely  such  terms  as  this  Government  should  approve.  The 
chief  of  those  terms  was  that  American  railway  material  should  be 
upon  an  exact  equality  with  that  of  the  other  nationals  joining  in 
the  loan  in  the  placing  of  orders  for  this  whole  railroad  system. 
After  months  of  negotiation  the  equal  participation  of  Americans 
seems  at  last  assured.  It  is  gratifying  that  Americans  will  thus 
take  their  share  in  this  extension  of  these  great  highways  of  trade, 
and  to  believe  that  such  activities  will  give  a  real  impetus  to  our 
commerce  and  will  prove  a  practical  corollary  to  our  historic  policy 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  in  pursuance  of  its  decision 
to  devote  funds  from  the  portion  of  the  indemnity  remitted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  sending  of  students  to  this  country  has  already 
completed  arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  purpose,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  students  have  arrived  to  take  up  their  work  in  our 
schools  and  universities.  No  one  can  doubt  the  happy  effect  that 
the  associations  formed  by  these  representative  young  men  will 
have  when  they  return  to  take  up  their  work  in  the  progressive 
development  of  their  country. 

The  results  of  the  Opium  Conference  held  at  Shanghai  last  spring 
at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  have  been  laid  before  the 
Government.  The  report  shows  that  China  is  making  remarkable 
progress  and  admirable  efforts  toward  the  eradication  of  the  opium 
evil  and  that  the  Governments  concerned  have  not  allowed  their 
commercial  interests  to  interfere  with  a  helpful  cooperation  in  this 
reform.  Collateral  investigations  of  the  opium  question  in  this 
country  lead  me  to  recommend  that  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  the  United  States  should  be  so  far 
as  possible  more  rigorously  controlled  by  legislation. 

In  one  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  Conventions  of  September  4  of 
this  year  there  was  a  provision  which  caused  considerable  public 
apprehension  in  that  upon  its  face  it  was  believed  in  some  quarters 
to  seek  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  mining  privileges  along  the  South 
Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden  Railroads,  and  thus  to  exclude 
Americans  from  a  wide  field  of  enterprise,  to  take  part  in  which  they 
were  by  treaty  with  China  entitled.  After  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Conventions  and  of  the  several  contextual  documents,  the 
Secretary  of  State  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  such  monopoly 
was  intended  or  accomplished.  However,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
discussion  of  this  question,  to  confirm  the  view  it  had  reached,  this 
Government   made    inquiry   of   the    Imperial    Chinese    and    Japanese 
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Governments  and  received  from  each  official  assurance  that  the 
provision  had  no  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  equality  of 
opportunity  to  which  the  signatories,  in  common  with  the  United 
States,  are  pledged. 

Our  traditional  relations  with  the  Japanese  Empire  continue 
cordial  as  usual.  As  the  representative  of  Japan,  His  Imperial 
Highness  Prince  Kuni  visited  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  The 
recent  visit  of  a  delegation  of  prominent  business  men  as  guests  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope,  whose  representa- 
tives had  been  so  agreeably  received  in  Japan,  will  doubtless  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  trade  across  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  to  that 
mutual  understanding  which  leads  to  mutual  appreciation.  The 
arrangement  of  1908  for  a  cooperative  control  of  the  coming  of 
laborers  to  the  United  States  has  proved  to  work  satisfactorily. 
The  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  which  is  terminable  in  191 2  is  already  receiving 
the  study  of  both  countries. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  the  revision  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Siam,  which  was  concluded  in 
1856,  and  is  now,  in  respect  to  many  of  its  provisions,  out  of  date. 


THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Congress  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  and  most  especially 
the  legislation  suggested  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  this 
date  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  and  make  permanent 
the  reorganization  of  the  Department  upon  modern  lines  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  it  a  thoroughly  efficient  instrument  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  of  American  interests  abroad.  The  plan 
to  have  Divisions  of  Latin-American  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and 
to  institute  a  certain  specialization  in  business  with  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  will  at  once  commend  itself.  These  politico-geo- 
graphical divisions  and  the  detail  from  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  to  the  Department  of  a  number  of  men,  who  bring  to  the 
study  of  complicated  problems  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
practical  knowledge  recently  gained  on  the  spot,  clearly  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  foreseeing  condi- 
tions likely  to  arise  and  in  conducting  the  great  variety  of  cor- 
respondence and  negotiation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  such 
facilities  exist  in  the  foreign  offices  of  all  the  leading  commercial 
nations  and  that  to  deny  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
'to  place  this  Government  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  rivalry  of 
commercial  competition. 
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The  consular  service  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the  law  of 
April  5,  1906,  and  the  Executive  Order  of  June  27,  1906,  and  I 
commend  to  your  consideration  the  question  of  embodying  in  a 
statute  the  principles  of  the  present  Executive  Order  upon  which 
the  efficiency  of  our  consular  service  is  wholly  dependent. 

In  modern  times  political  and  commercial  interests  are  inter- 
related, and  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties,  conventions 
and  tariff  agreements,  the  keeping  open  of  opportunities  and  the 
proper  support  of  American  enterprises,  our  diplomatic  service  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  consular  service  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  Impressed  with  this  idea  and  convinced  that  selec- 
tion after  rigorous  examination,  promotion  for  merit  solely  and  the 
experience  only  to  be  gained  through  the  continuity  of  an  organized 
service  are  indispensable  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  I  have  signed  an  Executive  Order  as  the  first  step 
toward  this  very  desirable  result.  Its  effect  should  be  to  place  all 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  much  the  same  position  as 
consular  officers  are  now  placed  and  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
most  efficient  to  the  grade  of  minister,  generally  leaving  for  outside 
appointments  such  posts  of  the  grade  of  ambassador  or  minister  as 
it  may  be  expedient  to  fill  from  without  the  service.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  continue  the  practice  instituted  last  summer  of  giving  to  all 
newly  appointed  secretaries  at  least  one  month's  thorough  training 
in  the  Department  of  State  before  they  proceed  to  their  posts.  This 
has  been  done  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  consular  service  with 
excellent  results. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1909,  I  have  appointed 
three  officials  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  collecting 
information  necessary  to  a  wise  administration  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  5,  1909.  As  to  questions  of  customs  administration  they 
are  cooperating  with  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
as  to  matters  of  the  needs  and  the  exigencies  of  our  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  its 
relation  to  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce. 
In  the  study  of  foreign  tariff  treatment  they  will  assist  the  Bureau 
of  Trade  Relations  of  the  Department  of  State.  It  is  hoped  thus  to 
coordinate  and  bring  to  bear  upon  this  most  important  subject  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  which  can  contribute  anything  to 
its  efficient  handling. 

As  a  consequence  of  Section  2  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  as  diplo- 
matic business  all  the  negotiations  necessary  to  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  country  unduly 
discriminates  against  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  the  statute 
referred  to.     The  great  scope  and  complexity  of  this  work,  as  well 
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as  the  obligation  to  lend  all  proper  aid  to  our  expanding  commerce, 
is  met  by  the  expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  as  set 
forth  in  the  estimates  for  the  Department  of  State. 


OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

I  have  thus  in  some  detail  described  the  important  transactions 
of  the  State  Department  since  the  beginning  of  this  Administration 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  provision  either  by  statute  or  custom 
for  a  formal  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  or  to 
Congress,  and  a  Presidential  message  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  condition  of  our  foreign  relations  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  public. 

In  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  other  Departments,  the  heads  of 
which  all  submit  annual  reports,  I  shall  touch  only  those  matters 
that  seem  to  me  to  call  for  special  mention  on  my  part  without 
minimizing  in  any  way  the  recommendations  made  by  them  for 
legislation  affecting  their  respective  Departments,  in  all  of  which  I 
wish  to  express  my  general  concurrence. 

GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITURES   AND    REVENUES. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  presented  to  this  Adminis- 
tration is  that  of  economy  in  expenditures  and  sufficiency  of  reve- 
nue. The  deficit  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  certain  deficit  of 
the  current  year,  prompted  Congress  to  throw  a  greater  responsi- 
bility on  the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  than  had 
heretofore  been  declared  by  statute.  This  declaration  imposes  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty  of  assembling  all  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Executive  Departments,  bureaus,  and  offices,  of  the 
expenditures  necessary  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  of  making  an 
estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  same  period; 
and  if  a  probable  deficit  is  thus  shown,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  recommend  the  method  by  which  such  deficit  can  be 
met. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  the  ordinary  expenditures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  will  exceed  the 
estimated  receipts  by  $34,075,620.  If  to  this  deficit  is  added  the  sum 
to  be  disbursed  for  the  Panama  Canal,  amounting  to  $38,000,000, 
and  $1,000,000  to  be  paid  on  the  public  debt,  the  deficit  of  ordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  increased  to  a  total  deficit  of 
?73<°75-^20-  This  deficit  the  Secretary  proposes  to  meet  by  the 
proceeds  of  bonds  issued  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  the  Panama 
Canal.     I  approve  this  proposal. 
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The  policy  of  paying  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
not  out  of  current  revenue,  but  by  bond  issues,  was  adopted  in  the 
Spooner  Act  of  1902,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
departing  from  the  principle  by  which  a  part  at  least  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  the  canal  shall  fall  upon  our  posterity  who  are  to 
enjoy  it ;  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this  view  because  the 
actual  cost  to  date  of  the  canal,  which  is  now  half  done  and  which 
will  be  completed  January  1,  191 5,  shows  that  the  cost  of  engineer- 
ing and  construction  will  be  $297,766,000,  instead  of  $139,705,200, 
as  originally  estimated.  In  addition  to  engineering  and  construc- 
tion, the  other  expenses,  including  sanitation  and  government,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  the  properties,  the  franchise,  and  the  privilege 
of  building  the  canal,  increase  the  cost  by  $75,435,000.  to  a  total  of 
$375,201,000.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  engineering  and  construc- 
tion is  due  to  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  construction 
by  widening  the  canal  100  feet  in  the  Culebra  cut  and  by  increasing 
the  dimensions  of  the  locks,  to  the  underestimate  of  the  quantity 
of  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  original  plan,  and  to  an  under- 
estimate of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  both  of  which  have 
greatly  enhanced  in  price  since  the  original  estimate  was  made. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  I  directed 
the  heads  of  Departments  in  the  preparation  of  their  estimates  to 
make  them  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  imperative  govern- 
mental necessity.  The  result  has  been,  as  I  am  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 1.  are  less 
than  the  appropriations  for  this  current  fiscal  year  by  $42,818,000. 
So  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  able  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  future  income,  and  compare  it  with  the  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  and  excluding  payments  on 
account  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  by 
bonds,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $35,931,000. 

In  the  present  estimates  the  needs  of  the  Departments  and  of  the 
Government  have  been  cut  to  the  quick,  so  to  speak,  and  any 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Congress,  so  often  made  in  times  past, 
that  the  estimates  have  been  prepared  with  the  expectation  that 
they  may  be  reduced,  will  result  in  seriously  hampering  proper 
administration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  points  out  what  should  be  care- 
fully noted  in  respect  to  this  reduction  in  governmental  expenses 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  the  economies  are  of  two  kinds — first, 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  permanent  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  Government ;  and,  second,  there 
is  a  present  reduction  in  expenses  by  a  postponement  of  projects 
and   improvements   that  ultimately   will   have   to   be   carried   out,    but 
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which  are  now  delayed  with  the  hope  that  additional  revenue  in 
the  future  will  permit  their  execution  without  producing  a  deficit. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  greatly  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  permanent  administration.  This  can  not  be  done 
without  a  thorough  reorganization  of  bureaus,  offices,  and  depart- 
ments. For  the  purpose  of  securing  information  which  may  enable 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  to  unite  in  a  plan  for  the 
permanent  reduction  of  the  cost  of  governmental  administration, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  instituted  an  investigation  by  one  of 
the  most  skilled  expert  accountants  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  his  work  in  two  or  three  bureaus,  which,  if  extended  to  the 
entire  Government,  must  occupy  two  or  more  years,  has  been  to 
show  much  room  for  improvement  and  opportunity  for  substantial 
reductions  in  the  cost  and  increased  efficiency  of  administration. 
The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  devise  means  to  increase  the 
average  efficiency  of  each  employee.  There  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement toward  this  end,  not  only  by  the  reorganization  of 
bureaus  and  departments  and  in  the  avoidance  of  duplication,  but 
also  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual  employee. 

Under  the  present  system  it  constantly  happens  that  two  em- 
ployees receive  the  same  salary  when  the  work  of  one  is  far  more 
difficult  and  important  and  exacting  than  that  of  the  other.  Superior 
ability  is  not  rewarded  or  encouraged.  As  the  classification  is  now 
entirely  by  salary,  an  employee  often  rises  to  the  highest  class 
while  doing  the  easiest  work,  for  which  alone  he  may  be  fitted.  An 
investigation  ordered  by  my  predecessor  resulted  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  civil  service  be  reclassified  according  to  the 
kind  of  work,  so  that  the  work  requiring  most  application  and 
knowledge  and  ability  shall  receive  most  compensation.  I  believe 
such  a  change  would  be  fairer  to  the  whole  force  and  would  per- 
manently improve  the  personnel  of  the  service. 

More  than  this,  every  reform  directed  toward  the  improvement 
in  the  average  efficiency  of  government  employees  must  depend  on 
the  ability  of  the  Executive  to  eliminate  from  the  government  serv- 
ice those  who  are  inefficient  from  any  cause,  and  as  the  degree  of 
efficiency  in  all  the  Departments  is  much  lessened  by  the  retention 
of  old  employees  who  have  outlived  their  energy  and  usefulness,  it 
is  indispensable  to  any  proper  system  of  economy  that  provision  be 
made  so  that  their  separation  from  the  service  shall  be  easy  and 
inevitable.  It  is  impossible  to  make  such  provision  unless  there  is 
adopted  a  plan  of  civil  pensions. 

Most  of  the  great  industrial  organizations,  and  many  of  the  well- 
conducted  railways  of  this  country,  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  system  of  pensions  for  old  employees,  and  the  substitution 
therefor    of    younger    and    more    energetic    servants,    promotes    both 
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economy  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  possibly  in  the  country,  against  the  establishment  of 
civil  pensions,  and  that  this  has  naturally  grown  out  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  military  pensions,  which  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
our  Government  to  assume ;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  no 
other  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  superan- 
nuation of  civil  servants  can  be  found  than  that  of  a  system  of  civil 
pensions. 

The  business  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  have  expanded 
enormously  since  the  Spanish  war,  but  as  the  revenues  have  in- 
creased in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  expenditures  until 
recently,  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  those  responsible  for  the 
Government,  has  not  been  fastened  upon  the  question  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  administration.  We  can  not,  in  view  of  the  advancing 
prices  of  living,  hope  to  save  money  by  a  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  salaries  paid.  Indeed,  if  any  change  is  made  in  that  regard,  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  will  be  necessary ;  and  the  only 
means  of  economy  will  be  in  reducing  the  number  of  employees  and 
in  obtaining  a  greater  average  of  efficiency  from  those  retained  in 
the  service. 

Close  investigation  and  study  needed  to  make  definite  recom- 
mendations in  this  regard  will  consume  at  least  two  years.  I  note 
with  much  satisfaction  the  organization  in  the  Senate  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Expenditures,  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
such  an  investigation,  and  I  tender  to  that  committee  all  the  assist- 
ance which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  can  possibly 
render. 

FRAUDS    IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    CUSTOMS. 

I  regret  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  extensive  frauds 
in  the  collections  of  the  customs  revenue  at  New  York  City,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  subordinate  employees  in  the  weighing  and 
other  departments  were  directly  concerned,  and  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries were  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  others. 
The  frauds  consisted  in  the  payment  of  duty  on  underweights  of 
sugar.  The  Government  has  recovered  from  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  all  that  it  is  showrn  to  have  been  defrauded  of. 
The  sum  was  received  in  full  of  the  amount  due,  which  might  have 
been  recovered  by  civil  suit  against  the  beneficiary  of  the  fraud, 
but  there  was  an  express  reservation  in  the  contract  of  settlement 
by  which  the  settlement  should  not  interfere  with,  or  prevent  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  everyone  who  was  found  to  be  subject  to 
the  same. 

Criminal  prosecutions  are  now  proceeding  against  a  number  of 
the   Government   officers.      The    Treasury    Department   and   the   De- 
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partment  of  Justice  are  exerting  every  effort  to  discover  all  the 
wrongdoers,  including  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  companies 
who  may  have  been  privy  to  the  fraud.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  investigation  of  the  frauds  by  Congress  at  present,  pending  the 
probing  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  proposed,  might  by  giving  immunity  and  otherwise  prove 
an  embarrassment  in  securing  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

MAXIMUM    AND    MINIMUM    CLAUSE    IN    TARIFF   ACT. 

Two  features  of  the  new  tariff  act  call  for  special  reference.  By 
virtue  of  the  clause  known  as  the  "  Maximum  and  Minimum " 
clause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  consider  the  laws  and 
practices  of  other  countries  with  reference  to  the  importation  into 
those  countries  of  the  products  and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  the  Executive  finds  such  laws  and  practices  not  to  be 
unduly  discriminatory  against  the  United  States,  the  minimum 
duties  provided  in  the  bill  are  to  go  into  force.  Unless  the  President 
makes  such  a  finding,  then  the  maximum  duties  provided  in  the  bill, 
that  is,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  over  the  min- 
imum duties,  are  to  be  in  force.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  this 
power  conferred  and  duty  imposed  on  the  Executive  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  tariff  war.  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  and  belief  that  no 
such  result  need  be  anticipated. 

The  discretion  granted  to  the  Executive  by  the  terms  "  unduly 
discriminatory "  is  wide.  In  order  that  the  maximum  duty  shall 
be  charged  against  the  imports  from  a  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  shall  find  on  the  part  of  that  country  not  only  discrimina- 
tions in  its  laws  or  the  practice  under  them  against  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  discriminations  found  shall  be  undue; 
that  is,  without  good  and  fair  reason.  I  conceive  that  this  power 
was  reposed  in  the  President  with  the  hope  that  the  maximum 
duties  might  never  be  applied  in  any  case,  but  that  the  power  to 
apply  them  would  enable  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
through  friendly  negotiation  to  secure  the  elimination  from  the 
laws  and  the  practice  under  them  of  any  foreign  country  of  that 
which  is  unduly  discriminatory.  No  one  is  seeking  a  tariff  war  or  a 
condition  in  which  the  spirit  of  retaliation  shall  be  aroused. 

USES   OF   THE    NEW    TARIFF    BOARD. 

The  new  tariff  law  enables  me  to  appoint  a  tariff  board  to  assist 
me  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  minimum  and  maximum  clause  of  the  act  and  also  to 
assist  officers  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of  the  entire 
law.  An  examination  of  the  law  and  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the   facts  which  should  be  considered  in  discharging  the 
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functions  imposed  upon  the  Executive  show  that  I  have  the  power 
to  direct  the  tariff  board  to  make  a  comprehensive  glossary  and 
encsclopedia  of  the  terms  used  and  articles  embraced  in  the  tariff 
law,  and  to  secure  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  such 
goods  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  their  production  in  foreign 
countries.  I  have  therefore  appointed  a  tariff  board  consisting  of 
three  members  and  have  directed  them  to  perform  all  the  duties 
above  described.  This  work  will  perhaps  take  two  or  three  years, 
and  I  ask  from  Congress  a  continuing  annual  appropriation  equal 
to  that  already  made  for  its  prosecution.  I  believe  that  the  work 
of  this  board  will  be  of  prime  utility  and  importance  whenever 
Congress  shall  deem  it  wise  again  to  readjust  the  customs  duties. 
If  the  facts  secured  by  the  tariff  board  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  show  generally  that  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  law  are  excessive  under  the  principles  of  protection  as 
described  in  the  platform  of  the  successful  party  at  the  late  election, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  fact 
and  to  the  necessity  for  action  predicated  thereon.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, halts  business  and  interferes  with  the  course  of  prosperity  so 
much  as  the  threatened  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  until  the  facts  are 
at  hand,  after  careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  upon  which  such 
revision  can  properly  be  undertaken,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to 
attempt  it.  The  amount  of  misinformation  that  creeps  into  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  in  respect  to  tariff  rates  is  such  as  to  require  the 
kind  of  investigation  that  I  have  directed  the  tariff  board  to  make, 
an  investigation  undertaken  by  it  wholly  without  respect  to  the 
effect  which  the  facts  may  have  in  calling  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
rates  of  duty. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  interest  of  immediate  economy  and  because  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  deficit,  I  have  required  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  brings  the 
total  estimates  down  to  an  amount  forty-five  millions  less  than  the 
corresponding  estimates  for  last  year.  This  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  off  new  projects  and  suspending  for  the  period 
of  one  year  all  progress  in  military  matters.  For  the  same  reason 
I  have  directed  that  the  Army  shall  not  be  recruited  up  to  its 
present  authorized  strength.  These  measures  can  hardly  be  more 
than  temporary — to  last  until  our  revenues  are  in  better  condition 
and  until  the  whole  question  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  definite 
military  policy  can  be  submitted  to  Congress,  for  I  am  sure  that 
the  interests  of  the  military  establishment  are  seriously  in  need  of 
careful  consideration  by  Congress.  The  laws  regulating  the  organ- 
ization of  our  armed  forces  in  the  event  of  war  need  to  be  revised 
in  order  that  the  organization  can  be  modified  so  as  to  produce  a 
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force  which  would  be  more  consistently  apportioned  throughout 
its  numerous  branches.  To  explain  the  circumstances  upon  which 
this  opinion  is  based  would  necessitate  a  lengthy  discussion,  and  I 
postpone  it  until  the  first  convenient  opportunity  shall  arise  to  send 
to  Congress  a  special  message  upon  this  subject. 

The  Secretary  of  War  calls  attention  to  a  number  of  needed 
changes  in  the  Army  in  all  of  which  I  concur,  but  the  point  upon 
which  I  place  most  emphasis  is  the  need  for  an  elimination  bill 
providing  a  method  by  which  the  merits  of  officers  shall  have  some 
effect  upon  their  advancement  and  by  which  the  advancement  of 
all  may  be  accelerated  by  the  effective  elimination  of  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  least  efficient.  There  are  in  every  army,  and  cer- 
tainly in  ours,  a  number  of  officers  who  do  not  violate  their  duty  in 
any  such  way  as  to  give  reason  for  a  court-martial  or  dismissal,  but 
who  do  not  show  such  aptitude  and  skill  and  character  for  high 
command  as  to  justify  their  remaining  in  the  active  service  to  be 
Promoted.  Provision  should  be  made  by  which  they  may  be 
retired  on  a  certain  proportion  of  their  pay,  increasing  with  their 
length  of  service  at  the  time  of  retirement.  There  is  now  a  per- 
sonnel law  for  the  Navy  which  itself  needs  amendment  and  to  which 
I  shall  make  further  reference.  Such  a  law  is  needed  quite  as  much 
for  the  Army. 

The  coast  defenses  of  the  United  States  proper  are  generally  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  rather  more 
elaborate  than  under  present  conditions  are  needed  to  stop  an 
enemy's  fleet  from  entering  the  harbors  defended.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  place  where  additional  defense  is  badly  needed,  and  that 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  an 
artificial  island  for  a  fort  which  shall  prevent  an  enemy's  fleet  from 
entering  this  most  important  strategical  base  of  operations  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  I  hope  that  appropriate  legislation 
will  be  adopted  to  secure  the  construction  of  this  defense. 

The  military  and  naval  joint  board  have  unanimously  agreed  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the  large  expenditures  which  at  one 
time  were  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  and 
station  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  have  expressed  their  judg- 
ment, in  which  I  fully  concur,  in  favor  of  making  an  extensive  naval 
base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Plonolulu,  and  not  in  the  Philippines. 
This  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the  comparatively 
small  appropriations  required  to  finish  the  proper  coast  defenses  in 
the  Philippines  now  under  construction  on  the  island  of  Corregidor 
and  elsewhere  or  to  complete  a  suitable  repair  station  and  coaling 
supply  station  at  Olongapo,  where  is  the  floating  dock  "  Dewey." 
I  hope  that  this  recommendation  of  the  joint  board  will  end  the 
discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Manila  Bay  and  Olong- 
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apo   as   naval   stations,   and    will   lead   to   prompt   measures    for   the 
proper  equipment  and  defense  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

THE    NAVY. 

The  return  of  the  battle-ship  fleet  from  its  voyage  around  the 
world,  in  more  efficient  condition  than  when  it  started,  was  a  note- 
worthy event  of  interest  alike  to  our  citizens  and  the  naval  author- 
ities of  the  world.  Besides  the  beneficial  and  far-reaching  effect  on 
our  personal  and  diplomatic  relations  in  the  countries  which  the 
fleet  visited,  the  marked  success  of  the  ships  in  steaming  around 
the  world  in  all  weathers  on  schedule  time  has  increased  respect 
for  our  Navy  and  has  added  to  our  national  prestige. 

Our  enlisted  personnel  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
is  young  and  energetic  and  representative  of  the  national  spirit.  It 
is,  moreover,  owing  to  its  intelligence,  capable  of  quick  training  into 
the  modern  man-of-warsman.  Our  officers  are  earnest  and  zealous 
in  their  profession,  but  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  higher  officers 
are  old  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  modern  navy,  and  the  admirals 
do  not  arrive  at  flag  rank  young  enough  to  obtain  adequate  training 
in  their  duties  as  flag  officers.  This  need  for  reform  in  the  Navy 
has  been  ably  and  earnestly  presented  to  Congress  by  my  prede- 
cessor, and  I  also  urgently  recommend  the  subject  for  consideration. 

Early  in  the  coming  session  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  officers  of  all  corps  of  the  Navy  will  be  presented 
to  Congress,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  action  suited  to  its 
urgency. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  economy  in  expenditures,  I  have 
directed  the  curtailment  of  recommendations  for  naval  appropria- 
tions so  that  they  are  thirty-eight  millions  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing estimates  of  last  year,  and  the  request  for  new  naval  construc- 
tion is   limited   to   two   first-class  battle  ships  and  one   repair  vessel. 

The  use  of  a  navy  is  for  military  purposes,  and  there  has  been 
found  need  in  the  Department  of  a  military  branch  dealing  directly 
with  the  military  use  of  the  fleet.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
also  felt  the  lack  of  responsible  advisers  to  aid  him  in  reaching 
conclusions  and  deciding  important  matters  between  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Department.  To  secure  these  results  he  has 
inaugurated  a  tentative  plan  involving  certain  changes  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Navy  Department,  including  the  navy-yards,  all  of 
which  have  been  found  by  the  Attorney-General  to  be  in  accordance 
with  law.  I  have  approved  the  execution  of  the  plan  proposed 
because  of  the  greater  efficiency  and  economy  it  promises. 

The  generosity  of  Congress  has  provided  in  the  present  Naval 
Observatory  the  most  magnificent  and  expensive  astronomical 
establishment  in  the  world.     It  is  being  used  for  certain  naval  pur- 
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poses  which  might  easily  and  adequately  be  subserved  by  a  small 
division  connected  with  the  Naval  Department  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  present  Naval  Observatory.  The  official  Board  of 
Visitors  established  by  Congress  and  appointed  in  1901  expressed 
its  conclusion  that  the  official  head  of  the  observatory  should  be  an 
eminent  astronomer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  holding  his  place  by  a  tenure  at 
least  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey or  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  not  merely  by  a  detail 
of  two  or  three  years'  duration.  I  fully  concur  in  this  judgment, 
and  urge  a  provision  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  director. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  observatory  out  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  put  it  into  another  department  in  which  opportu- 
nity for  scientific  research  afforded  by  the  observatory  would  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate,  though  I  believe  such  a  transfer  in  the  long 
run  is  the  best  policy.  I  am  sure,  however,  I  express  the  desire  of 
the  astronomers  and  those  learned  in  the  kindred  sciences  when  I 
urge  upon  Congress  that  the  Naval  Observatory  be  now  dedicated 
to  science  under  control  of  a  man  of  science  who  can,  if  need  be, 
render  all  the  service  to  the  Navy  Department  which  this  observa- 
tory now  renders,  and  still  furnish  to  the  world  the  discoveries  in 
astronomy  that  a  great  astronomer  using  such  a  plant  would  be 
likely  to  make. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE. 
EXPEDITION    IN   LEGAL   PROCEDURE 

The  deplorable  delays  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
law  have  received  the  attention  of  committees  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  of  many  State  Bar  Associations,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sidered thought  of  judges  and  jurists.  In  my  judgment,  a  change 
in  judicial  procedure,  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  expense  to  private 
litigants  in  civil  cases  and  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business  and 
final  decision  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  constitutes  the 
greatest  need  in  our  American  institutions.  I  do  not  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  much  of  the  lawless  violence  and  cruelty  exhibited 
in  lynchings  is  directly  due  to  the  uncertainties  and  injustice  grow- 
ing out  of  the  delays  in  trials,  judgments,  and  the  executions  thereof 
by  our  courts.  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  quite  as  well  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  State  courts  as  to  that  in  Federal  courts, 
and  without  making  invidious  distinction  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  speaking  generally,  the  defects  are  less  in  the  Federal 
courts  than  in  the  State  courts.  But  they  are  very  great  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  expedition  with  which  business  is  disposed  of 
both  on  the  civil  and  the  criminal  side  of  English  courts  under  mod- 
ern rules  of  procedure  makes  the  delays  in  our  courts  seem  archaic 
and  barbarous.     The  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  should  furnish 
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an  example  for  the  State  courts.  I  presume  it  is  impossible,  without 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  unite  under  one  form  of  action 
the  proceedings  at  common  law  and  proceedings  in  equity  in  the 
Federal  courts,  but  it  is  certainly  not  impossible  by  a  statute  to 
simplify  and  make  short  and  direct  the  procedure  both  at  law  and 
in  equity  in  those  courts.  It  is  not  impossible  to  cut  down  still 
more  than  it  is  cut  down,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  so 
as  to  confine  it  almost  wholly  to  statutory  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Under  the  present  statutes  the  equity  and  admiralty  pro- 
cedure in  the  Federal  courts  is  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  in  the  pressure  of  business  to  which  that  court  is  sub- 
jected, it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  a  radical  and  proper  reform  of 
the  Federal  equity  procedure  can  be  brought  about.  I  therefore 
recommend  legislation  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  commission  with  authority  to  examine  the  law  and  equity 
procedure  of  the  Federal  courts  of  first  instance,  the  law  of  appeals 
from  those  courts  to  the  courts  of  appeals  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  costs  imposed  in  such  procedure  upon  the  private 
litigants  and  upon  the  public  treasury  and  make  recommendation 
with  a  view  to  simplifying  and  expediting  the  procedure  as  far  as 
possible  and  making  it  as  inexpensive  as  may  be  to  the  litigant  of 
little  means. 

INJUNCTIONS   WITHOUT    NOTICE. 

The  platform  of  the  successful  party  in  the  last  election  contained 
the  following: 

"  The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  courts,  State  and  Federal,  and  will  ever  insist 
that  their  powers  to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accurately  defined 
by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order 
should  be  issued  without  notice,  except  where  irreparable  injury 
would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy  hearing  thereafter 
should  be  granted." 

I  recommend  that  in  compliance  with  the  promise  thus  made, 
appropriate  legislation  be  adopted.  The  ends  of  justice  will  best  be 
met  and  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  ill-considered  injunc- 
tions without  notice  will  be  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
forbidding  hereafter  the  issuing  of  any  injunction  or  restraining 
order,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  by  any  Federal  court,  with- 
out previous  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  parties  to  be  enjoined;  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  delay  necessary  to  give  such  notice 
and  hearing  would   result   in   irreparable   injury   to   the   complainant 
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and  unless  also  the  court  shall  from  the  evidence  make  a  written 
finding,  which  shall  be  spread  upon  the  court  minutes,  that  imme- 
diate and  irreparable  injury  is  likely  to  ensue  to  the  complainant, 
and  shall  define  the  injury,  state  why  it  is  irreparable,  and  shall 
also  endorse  on  the  order  issued  the  date  and  the  hour  of  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  Moreover,  every  such  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  issued  without  previous  notice  and  opportunity  by  the 
defendant  to  be  heard  should  by  force  of  the  statute  expire  and 
be  of  no  effect  after  seven  days  from  the  issuance  thereof  or  within 
any  time  less  than  that  period  which  the  court  may  fix,  unless 
within  such  seven  days  or  such  less  period,  the  injunction  or  order 
is  extended  or  renewed  after  previous  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  passage  of  such  an  act  which  really  em- 
bodies the  best  practice  in  equity  and  is  very  like  the  rule  now  in 
force  in  some  courts  will  prevent  the  issuing  of  ill-advised  orders  of 
injunction  without  notice  and  will  render  such  orders  when  issued 
much  less  objectionable  by  the  short  time  in  which  they  may  remain 
effective. 

ANTI-TRUST    AND   INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    LAWS. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  over  interstate  com- 
merce has  led  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law "  and  the  "  Interstate  Commerce  Law "  and  its  amendments. 
The  developments  in  the  operation  of  those  laws,  as  shown  by 
indictments,  trials,  judicial  decisions,  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, call  for  a  discussion  and  some  suggestions  as  to  amendments. 
These  I  prefer  to  embody  in  a  special  message  instead  of  including 
them  in  the  present  communication,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  to  bring  these  subjects  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

JAIL    OF    THE   DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

My  predecessor  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  special  message 
on  January  n,  1909,  accompanying  the  report  of  Commis^  oners 
theretofore  appointed  to  investigate  the  jail,  workhouse,  etc.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  report  as 
setting  forth  vividly,  "  the  really  outrageous  conditions  in  the  work- 
house and  jail." 

The  Congress  has  taken  action  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  and  of  the  President,  to  the  extent  of  appro- 
priating funds  and  enacting  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workhouse  and  reformatory.  No  action,  however, 
has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  jail,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  are  still  antiquated  and  insanitary.  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend the  passage  of   a  sufficient  appropriation  to  enable  a  thor- 
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ough  remodeling  of  that  institution  to  be  made  without  delay. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  the  National  Government  that  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  Dome  prisoners  should  be  confined  in  a 
building  destitute  of  the  ordinary  decent  appliances  requisite  to 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions. 

TOST-OFFICE    DEPARTMENT. 

SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 

The  deficit  every  year  in  the  Post-Office  Department  is  largely 
caused  by  the  low  rate  of  postage  of  1  cent  a  pound  charged  on 
second-class  mail  matter,  which  includes  not  only  newspapers,  but 
magazines  and  miscellaneous  periodicals.  The  actual  loss  growing 
out  of  the  transmission  of  this  second-class  mail  matter  at  1  cent 
a  pound  amounts  to  about  $63,000,000  a  year.  The  average  cost  of 
the  transportation  of  this  matter  is  more  than  9  cents  a  pound. 

It  appears  that  the  average  distance  over  which  newspapers  are 
delivered  to  their  customers  is  291  miles,  while  the  average  haul  of 
magazines  is  1,049,  an(^  °*  miscellaneous  periodicals  1,128  miles. 
Thus,  the  average  haul  of  the  magazine  is  three  and  one-half  times 
and  that  of  the  miscellaneous  periodical  nearly  four  times  the  haul 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  yet  all  of  them  pay  the  same  postage  rate  of 
1  cent  a  pound.  The  statistics  of  1907  show  that  second-class  mail 
matter  constituted  63.91  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  all  the  mail,  and 
yielded  only  5.19  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  figures  given  are  startling,  and  show  the  payment  by  the 
Government  of  an  enormous  subsidy  to  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  periodicals,  and  Congress  may  well  consider  whether  radical 
steps  should  not  be  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  caused  by  this  discrepancy  between  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  compensation  exacted  therefor. 

A  great  saving  might  be  made,  amounting  to  much  more  than 
half  of  the  loss,  by  imposing  upon  magazines  and  periodicals  a 
higher  rate  of  postage.  They  are  much  heavier  than  newspapers, 
and  contain  a  much  higher  proportion  of  advertising  to  reading 
matter,  and  the  average  distance  of  their  transportation  is  three  and 
a  half  times  as  great. 

The  total  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment amounted  to  $17,500,000.  The  branches  of  its  business  which 
it  did  at  a  loss  were  the  second-class  mail  service,  in  which  the  loss, 
as  already  said,  was  $63,000,000,  and  the  free  rural  delivery,  in 
which  the  loss  was  $28,000,000.  These  losses  were  in  part  offset  by 
the  profits  of  the  letter  postage  and  other  sources  of  income.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  reduce  the  loss  upon  second-class  mail  matter, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  preventing  a  deficit  in  the  total  operations  of 
the  Post-Office. 
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I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  Congress,  not  unmindful  of  the 
spread  of  intelligence  which  a  low  charge  for  carrying  newspapers 
and  periodicals  assists.  I  very  much  doubt,  however,  the  wisdom 
of  a  policy  which  constitutes  so  large  a  subsidy  and  requires  addi- 
tional taxation  to  meet  it. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS   BANKS. 

The  second  subject  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment is  the  real  necessity  and  entire  practicability  of  establishing 
postal  savings  banks.  The  successful  party  at  the  last  election 
declared  in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks,  and  although  the  propo- 
sition finds  opponents  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  desire  such  banks,  and  am  sure  that  when  the  banks 
are  furnished  they  will  be  productive  of  the  utmost  good.  The 
postal  savings  banks  are  not  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
competition  with  other  banks.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  deposits 
to  which  they  would  be  limited  would  be  so  small  as  to  prevent 
their  drawing  deposits  away  from  other  banks. 

I  believe  them  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  offer  a  proper  induce- 
ment to  thrift  and  saving  to  a  great  many  people  of  small  means 
who  do  not  now  have  banking  facilities,  and  to  whom  such  a  system 
would  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  capital.  They 
will  furnish  a  satisfactory  substitute,  based  on  sound  principle  and 
actual  successful  trial  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  for 
the  system  of  government  guaranty  of  deposits  now  being  adopted 
in  several  western  States,  which  with  deference  to  those  who  advo- 
cate it  seems  to  me  to  have  in  it  the  seeds  of  demoralization  to  con- 
servative banking  and  certain  financial  disaster. 

The  question  of  how  the  money  deposited  in  postal  savings  banks 
shall  be  invested  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  but  I  believe  that  a 
satisfactory  provision  for  this  purpose  was  inserted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  considered  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  delay  the  consideration  of  legislation  establishing 
a  postal  savings  bank  until  after  the  report  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission. This  report  is  likely  to  be  delayed,  and  properly  so,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  careful  deliberation  and  close  investiga- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  the  one  should  be  tied  up  with  the  other. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Monetary  Commission  have  looked  into 
the  systems  of  banking  which  now  prevail  abroad,  and  have  found 
that  by  a  control  there  exercised  in  respect  to  reserves  and  the  rates 
of  exchange  by  some  central  authority  panics  are  avoided.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  a  change  to  such  a  system  here.  Certainly  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  where  control  is  thus  exercised  by  a 
central  authority,  postal  savings  banks  exist  and  are  not  thought  to 
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be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  financial  and  banking  system. 

SHIP   SUBSIDY. 

Following  the  course  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  Congress  the  consideration  and  passage  of  a  ship 
subsidy  bill,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  lines  between  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  lines  from  the  wrest  coast  of  the  United  States  to  South  America. 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  The  profits  on  foreign  mails  are 
perhaps  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  expenditures  which  might  first 
be  tentatively  applied  to  this  method  of  inducing  American  capital 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  American  lines  of  steamships  in 
those  directions  in  which  we  now  feel  it  most  important  that  we 
should  have  means  of  transportation  controlled  in  the  interest  of 
the  expansion  of  our  trade.  A  bill  of  this  character  has  once  passed 
the  House  and  more  than  once  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that 
at  this  session  a  bill  framed  on  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same 
purposes  may  become  a  law. 

INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT. 
NEW    MEXICO    AND    ARIZONA. 

The  successful  party  in  the  last  election  in  its  national  platform 
declared  in  favor  of  the  admission  as  separate  States  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  and  I  recommend  that  legislation  appropriate  to 
this  end  be  adopted.  I  urge,  however,  that  care  be  exercised  in 
the  preparation  of  the  legislation  affecting  each  Territory  to  secure 
deliberation  in  the  selection  of  persons  as  members  of  the  conven- 
tion to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  incoming  State,  and  I  earnestly 
advise  that  such  constitution  after  adoption  by  the  convention  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  their  approval  at 
an  election  in  which  the  sole  issue  shall  be  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  and  if  the  constitution  is  defeated  by  popular 
vote  means  shall  be  provided  in  the  enabling  act  for  a  new  conven- 
tion and  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution.  I  think  it  vital  that  the 
issue  as  to  the  merits  of  the  constitution  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  selection  of  State  officers,  and  that  no  election  of  State 
officers  should  be  had  until  after  the  constitution  has  been  fully 
approved  and  finally  settled  upon. 

ALASKA. 

With  respect  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  I  recommend  legislation 
which  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  also  of  an  executive  council,  the  members  of  which  shall 
during  their  term  of  office  reside  in  the  Territory,  and  which  shall 
have  legislative  powers   sufficient  to  enable  it   to  give  to  the  Terri- 
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tory  local  laws  adapted  to  its  present  growth.  I  strongly  deprecate 
legislation  looking  to  the  election  of  a  Territorial  legislature  in  that 
vast  district.  The  lack  of  permanence  of  residence  of  a  large  part 
of  the  present  population  and  the  small  number  of  the  people  who 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  reside  in  the  district  as  com- 
pared with  its  vast  expanse  and  the  variety  of  the  interests  that 
have  to  be  subserved,  make  it  altogether  unfitting  in  my  judgment 
to  provide  for  a  popular  election  of  a  legislative  body.  The  present 
system  is  not  adequate  and  does  not  furnish  the  character  of  local 
control  that  ought  to  be  there.  The  only  compromise  it  seems  to 
me  which  may  give  needed  local  legislation  and  secure  a  conserva- 
tive government  is  the  one  I  propose. 

CONSERVATION    OF    NATIONAL   RESOURCES. 

In  several  Departments  there  is  presented  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation looking  to  the  further  conservation  of  our  national  resources, 
and  the  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a  more 
detailed  and  extended  discussion  than  can  be  entered  upon  in  this 
communication.  For  that  reason  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  our  waterways,  upon  the  reclamation  and  irrigation 
of  arid,  semiarid,  and  swamp  lands ;  upon  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  and  the  reforesting  of  suitable  areas;  upon  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  public  domain  with  a  view  of  separating  from  agricul- 
tural settlement  mineral,  coal,  and  phosphate  lands  and  sites  be- 
longing to  the  Government  bordering  on  streams  suitable  for  the 
utilization  of  water  power. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  showing  the  immense  sphere  of  usefulness 
which  that  Department  now  fills  and  the  wonderful  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  made  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  the 
crops  of  the  current  year. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE   AND    LABOR. 
THE    LIGHT-HOUSE   BOARD. 

The  Light-House  Board  now  discharges  its  duties  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  For  upwards  of  forty  years  this 
Board  has  been  constituted  of  military  and  naval  officers  and  two  or 
three  men  of  science,  with  such  an  absence  of  a  duly  constituted 
executive  head  that  it  is  marvelous  what  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  the  period  of  construction  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  members  prevented  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system 
from  interfering  greatly  with  the  beneficial  work  of  the  Board,  but 
now   that   the   work    is   chiefly   confined   to   maintenance   and   repair, 
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for  which  purpose  the  country  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  to 
which  are  assigned  an  engineer  officer  of  the  Army  and  an  inspector 
of  the  Navy,  each  with  a  light-house  tender  and  the  needed  plant 
for  his  work,  it  has  become  apparent  by  the  frequent  friction  that 
arises,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  central  independent  authority,  that 
there  must  be  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Board.  I  concede 
the  advantage  of  keeping  in  the  system  the  rigidity  of  discipline 
that  the  presence  of  naval  and  military  officers  in  charge  insures, 
but  unless  the  presence  of  such  officers  in  the  Board  can  be  made 
consistent  with  a  responsible  executive  head  that  shall  have  proper 
authority,  I  recommend  the  transfer  of  control  over  the  light-houses 
to  a  suitable  civilian  bureau.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
the  present  system.  I  am  confident  that  a  reorganization  can  be 
effected  which  shall  avoid  the  recurrence  of  friction  between  mem- 
bers, instances  of  which  have  been  officially  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  that  by  such  reorganization  greater  efficiency  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  expense  of  operation  can  be  brought  about. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    BUREAUS. 

I  request  Congressional  authority  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  unite  the  Bureaus  of  Manufactures  and  Statis- 
tics. This  was  recommended  by  a  competent  committee  appointed 
in  the  previous  administration  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  changes 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  is  requested  by  the 
Secretary. 

THE    WHITE    SLAVE   TRADE. 

I  greatly  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  investigations  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  other  sources  of  information  lead  to  the 
view  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  additional  legislation  and 
greater  executive  activity  to  suppress  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of 
prostitutes  from  the  streams  of  immigration  into  this  country — an 
evil  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  called  "  The  White 
Slave  Trade."  I  believe  it  to  be  constitutional  to  forbid,  under 
penalty,  the  transportation  of  persons  for  purposes  of  prostitution 
across  national  and  state  lines ;  and  by  appropriating  a  fund  of 
$50,000  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for 
the  employment  of  special  inspectors  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
those  responsible  for  this  trade  to  indictment  and  conviction  under 
a  federal  law. 

BUREAU    OF    HEALTH. 

For  a  very  considerable  period  a  movement  has  been  gathering 
strength,   especially   among  the  members  of   the  medical   profession, 
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in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  instruments  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment which  have  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  public  health.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  must  be  kept  separate.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  the  other  bureaus  and  offices  in  the 
General  Government  which  have  to  do  with  the  public  health  or 
subjects  akin  thereto  should  not  be  united  in  a  bureau  to  be  called 
the  "  Bureau  of  Public  Health."  This  would  necessitate  the  transfer 
of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  such  a  bureau.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  wide  field  in  respect  to  the  public  health  committed  to  the 
States  in  which  the  Federal  Government  can  not  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion, but  we  have  seen  in  the  Agricultural  Department  the  expan- 
sion into  widest  usefulness  of  a  department  giving  attention  to 
agriculture  when  that  subject  is  plainly  one  over  which  the  States 
properly  exercise  direct  jurisdiction.  The  opportunities  offered 
for  useful  research  and  the  spread  of  useful  information  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  intricate  problems  in  progressive  agriculture  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  establishing  that  department.  Sim- 
ilar reasons,  of  equal  force,  can  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  health  that  shall  not  only  exercise  the  police  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  respecting  quarantine,  but  which  shall 
also  afford  an  opportunity  for  investigation  and  research  by  com- 
petent experts  into  questions  of  health  affecting  the  whole  country, 
or  important  sections  thereof,  questions  which,  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  governmental  work,  are  not  likely  to  be  promptly  solved. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
been  performed  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  executive  officers 
with  whom  the  Commission  has  been  brought  into  official  com- 
munication. The  volume  of  that  work  and  its  variety  and  extent 
have  under  new  laws,  such  as  the  Census  Act,  and  new  Executive 
orders,  greatly  increased.  The  activities  of  the  Commission  re- 
quired by  the  statutes  have  reached  to  every  portion  of  the  public 
domain. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Commission  are  most  inadequate  for 
ks  needs.  I  call  your  attention  to  its  request  for  increase  in  those 
accommodations  as  will  appear  from  the  annual  report  for  this  year. 

POLITICAL    CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I  urgently  recommend  to  Congress  that  a  law  be  passed  requir- 
ing that  candidates  in  elections  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   and    committees    in    charge    of    their    candidacy    and 
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campaign,  file  in  a  proper  office  of  the  United  States  Government 
a  statement  of  the  contributions  received  and  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  in  the  campaign  for  such  elections  and  that  similar  legis- 
lation be  enacted  in  respect  to  all  other  elections  which  are  consti- 
tutionally within   the  control  of  Congress 

FREEDMAN'S    SAVINGS    AND   TRUST    COMPANY. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  by  my  predecessors  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  balance — about  38  per 
cent. — of  the  amounts  due  depositors  in  the  Freedman's  Savings  and 
Trust  Company.  I  renew  this  recommendation,  and  advise  also 
that  a  proper  limitation  be  prescribed  fixing  a  period  within  which 
the  claims  may  be  presented,  that  assigned  claims  be  not  recognized, 
and  that  a  limit  be  imposed  on  the  amount  of  fees  collectible  for 
services  in  presenting  such  claims. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL   OF    NEGRO    FREEDOM. 

The  year  1913  will  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  issuance 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  granting  freedom  to  the  negroes. 
It  seems  fitting  that  this  event  should  be  properly  celebrated. 
Already  a  movement  has  been  started  by  prominent  negroes, 
encouraged  by  prominent  white  people  and  the  press.  The  South 
especially  is  manifesting  its  interest  in  this  movement. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  proper  form  of  celebration  would  be  an 
exposition  to  show  the  progress  the  negroes  have  made,  not  only 
during  their  period  of  freedom,  but  also  from  the  time  of  their  com- 
ing to  this  country. 

I  heartily  indorse  this  proposal,  and  request  that  the  Executive 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  preliminary  commission  of  not  more 
than  seven  persons  to  consider  carefully  whether  or  not  it  is  wise 
to  hold  such  an  exposition,  and  if  so,  to  outline  a  plan  for  the  en- 
terprise. I  further  recommend  that  such  preliminary  commission 
serve  without  salary,  except  as  to  their  actual  expenses,  and  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  to  meet  such  expenses. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  message  compressed  as  much  as  the  subjects 
will  permit,  referred  to  many  of  the  legislative  needs  of  the  country, 
with  the  exceptions  already  noted.  Speaking  generally,  the  country 
is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  business  expansion,  and  we 
have  just  garnered  a  harvest  unexampled  in  the  market  value  of 
our    agricultural    products.      The    high    prices    which   such    products 
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bring  mean  great  prosperity  for  the  farming  community,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  mean  a  very  considerably  increased  burden  upon 
those  classes  in  the  community  whose  yearly  compensation  does  not 
expand  with  the  improvement  in  business  and  the  general  pros- 
perity. Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  high  prices.  The  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  output  of  gold,  which  to-day  is  the  chief 
medium  of  exchange  and  is  in  some  respects  a  measure  of  value, 
furnishes  a  substantial  explanation  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  increase 
in  prices.  The  increase  in  population  and  the  more  expensive  mode 
of  living  of  the  people,  which  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  acreage  production,  may  furnish  a  further 
reason.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  confined  to  this  country,  but  prevails  the  world  over,  and  that 
those  who  would  charge  increases  in  prices  to  the  existing  pro- 
tective tariff  must  meet  the  fact  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  taken 
place  almost  wholly  in  those  products  of  the  factory  and  farm  in 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  either  no  increase  in  the  tariff  or 
in  many  instances  a  very  considerable  reduction. 


SECOND   ANNUAL   MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  December  6,  ipio. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

During  the  past  year  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  have 
continued  upon  a  basis  of  friendship  and  good  understanding. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  year  has  been  notable  as  witnessing  the  pacific  settlement  of 
two  important  international  controversies  before  the  Permanent  Court 
of  The  Hague. 

The  arbitration  of  the  Fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  the  source  of  nearly  continuous 
diplomatic  correspondence   since  the   Fisheries    Convention   of    1818, 
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has  given  an  award  which  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  This  arbi- 
tration is  particularly  noteworthy  not  only  because  of  the  eminently 
just  results  secured,  but  also  because  it  is  the  first  arbitration  held 
under  the  general  arbitration  treaty  of  April  4,  1908,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  disposes  of  a  controversy  the 
settlement  of  which  has  resisted  every  other  resource  of  diplomacy, 
and  which  for  nearly  ninety  years  has  been  the  cause  of  friction 
between  two  countries  whose  common  interest  lies  in  maintaining  the 
most  friendly  and  cordial  relations  with  each  other. 

The  United  States  was  ably  represented  before  the  tribunal.  The 
complicated  history  of  the  questions  arising  made  the  issue  depend, 
more  than  ordinarily  in  such  cases,  upon  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
our  case  was  presented,  and  I  should  be  wanting  in  proper  recognition 
of  a  great  patriotic  service  if  I  did  not  refer  to  the  lucid  historical 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  the  signal  ability  and  force  of  the  argument 
— six  days  in  length — presented  to  the  Court  in  support  of  our  case 
by  Mr.  Elihn  Root.  As  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Root  had  given 
close  study  to  the  intricate  facts  bearing  on  the  controversy,  and  by 
diplomatic  correspondence  had  helped  to  frame  the  issues.  At  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself,  Mr.  Root,  though  bur- 
dened by  his  duties  as  Senator  from  New  York,  undertook  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  case  as  leading  counsel,  with  the  condition  imposed  by 
himself  that,  in  view  of  his  position  as  Senator,  he  should  not  receive 
any  compensation. 

The  Tribunal  constituted  at  The  Hague  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  has  completed  its  deliberations  and  has 
rendered  an  award  in  the  case  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company 
against  Venezuela.  The  award  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  since 
it  has,  pursuant  to  the  contentions  of  the  United  States,  recognized 
a  number  of  important  principles  making  for  a  judicial  attitude  in 
the  determining  of  international  disputes. 

In  view  of  grave  doubts  which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  because 
of  that  provision  of  the  Convention  which  provides  that  there  may 
be  an  appeal  to  the  proposed  Court  from  the  decisions  of  national 
courts,  this  government  proposed  in  an  Identic  Circular  Xote  ad- 
dressed to  those  Powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  London  Maritime 
Conference,  that  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Convention,  if  confronted 
with  such  difficulty,  might  insert  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  ap- 
peals to  the  International  Prize  Court  in  respect  to  decisions  of  its 
national  tribunals,  should  take  the  form  of  a  direct  claim  for  com- 
pensation ;  that  the  proceedings  thereupon  to  be  taken  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  trial  de  novo,  and  that  judgment  of  the  Court  should 
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consist  of  compensation  for  the  illegal  capture,  irrespective  of  the 
decision  of  the  national  court  whose  judgment  had  thus  been  inter- 
nationally involved.  As  the  result  of  an  informal  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  provide  such  procedure  by  means  of  a  separate  protocol 
which  should  be  ratified  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prize  Court  Conven- 
tion itself. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  request  of 
this  Government,  proposed  under  date  of  May  24,  1910,  to  the  powers 
signatory  to  The  Hague  Convention,  the  negotiation  of  a  supplemental 
protocol  embodying  stipulations  providing  for  this  alternative  pro- 
cedure. It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  this  additional  protocol  is 
being  signed  without  objection,  by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  orig- 
inal convention,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  will  be  soon  established. 

The  Identic  Circular  Note  also  proposed  that  the  International  Prize 
Court  when  established  should  be  endowed  with  the  functions  of  an 
Arbitral  Court  of  Justice  under  and  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  last  Hague  Conference.  The  replies  received  from 
the  various  powers  to  this  proposal  inspire  the  hope  that  this  also 
may  be  accomplished  within  the  reasonably  near  future. 

It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  these  two  tribunals  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  securing  the  arbitration  of  many  questions  which 
have  heretofore  threatened  and,  at  times,  destroyed  the  peace  of 
nations. 

PEACE   COMMISSION. 

Appreciating  these  enlightened  tendencies  of  modern  times,  the  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  five  members  "  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency  of  utilizing  existing 
international  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  by  international  agreement,  and  of  consti- 
tuting the  combined  navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any 
other  means  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  government  for  military 
purposes  and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war." 

I  have  not  as  yet  made  appointments  to  this  Commission  because 
I  have  invited  and  am  awaiting  the  expressions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments as  to  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  appointment 
of  similar  commissions  or  representatives  who  would  meet  with  our 
commissioners  and  by  joint  action  seek  to  make  their  work  effective. 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   CANADA. 

Several  important  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  past  twelve  months.     A  preliminary  diplomatic  agreement  has 
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been  reached  regarding  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims  whic^  each 
Government  has  against  the  other.  This  agreement,  with  the  schedules 
of  claims  annexed,  will,  as  soon  as  the  schedules  are  arranged,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  international  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  to  the  middle 
of  Grand  Manan  Channel  was  reached  in  a  Treaty  concluded  May  21, 
1910,  which  has  been  ratified  by  both  Governments  and  proclaimed, 
thus  making  unnecessary  the  arbitration  provided  for  in  the  previous 
treaty  of  April  11,  1908. 

The  Convention  concluded  January  11,  1909,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  providing  for  the  settlement  of  international 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  including  the  appor- 
tionment between  the  two  countries  of  certain  of  the  boundary  waters 
and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  adjust  certain  other  ques- 
tions has  been  ratified  by  both  Governments  and  proclaimed. 

The  work  of  the  International  Fisheries  Commission  appointed  in 
1908,  under  the  treaty  of  April  11,  1908,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  and  recommendation 
of  uniform  regulations  governing  the  fisheries  of  the  boundary  waters 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  food  fish  in  such  waters.  In  completion  of 
this  work,  the  regulations  agreed  upon  require  congressional  legislation 
to  make  them  effective  and  for  their  enforcement  in  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty  stipulations. 

PORTUGAL. 

In  October  last  the  monarchy  in  Portugal  was  overthrown,  a  pro- 
visional Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  there  was  set  up  a  de  facto 
Government  which  was  promptly  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  ordinary  intercourse  pending  formal 
recognition  by  this  and  other  Powers  of  the  Governmental  entity  to 
be  duly  established  by  the  national  sovereignty. 

LIBERIA. 

A  disturbance  among  the  native  tribes  of  Liberia  in  a  portion  of 
the  Republic  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  sending, 
under  the  Treaty  of  1862,  of  an  American  vessel  of  war  to  the  dis- 
affected district,  and  the  Liberian  authorities,  assisted  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  American  Naval  Officers,  were  able  to  restore  order. 
The  negotiations  which  have  been  undertaken  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  found  in  Liberia  by  the  American  Commission,  whose 
report  I  transmitted  to  Congress  on  March  25  last,  are  being  brought 
to  conclusion,  and  it  is  thought  that  within  a  short  time  practical  meas- 
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ures  of  relief  may  be  put  into  effect  through  the  good  offices  of  this 
Government  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  other  governments  inter- 
ested in  Liberia's  welfare. 

THE    NEAR   EAST. 
TURKEY. 

To  return  the  visit  of  the  Special  Embassy  announcing  the  accession 
of  His  Majesty  Mehemet  V,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  I  sent  to 
Constantinople  a  Special  Ambassador  who,  in  addition  to  this  mission 
of  ceremony,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  expressing  to  the  Ottoman 
Government  the  value  attached  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  increased  and  more  important  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries and  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  larger 
economic  and  commercial  development  due  to  the  new  regime  in 
Turkey. 

The  rapid  development  now  beginning  in  that  ancient  empire  and 
the  marked  progress  and  increased  commercial  importance  of  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  Servia  make  it  particularly  opportune  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  commerce  in  the  Near  East  should  receive  due 
attention. 

MONTENEGRO. 

The  National  Skoupchtina  having  expressed  its  will  that  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Montenegro  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Kingdom,  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro  on  August  15  last  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Mon- 
tenegro. It  gave  me  pleasure  to  accord  to  the  new  kingdom  the  recog- 
nition of  the  United  States. 

THE   FAR   EAST. 

The  center  of  interest  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  during  the  past  year 
has  again  been  China. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  negotiations  for  a  loan  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  for  the  construction  of  the  trunk  railway  lines  from 
Hankow  southward  to  Canton  and  westward  through  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  known  as  the  Hukuang  Loan,  were  concluded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  financial  groups  in  May  last  and  the  results 
approved  by  their  respective  governments.  The  agreement,  already 
initialed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  is  now  awaiting  formal  ratifi- 
cation. The  basis  of  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  this  loan  was  one 
of  exact  equality  between  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many in  respect  to  financing  the  loan  and  supplying  materials  for  the 
proposed  railways  and  their  future  branches. 

The  application  of  the  principle  underlying  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  Hukuang  Loan,  viz.,  that  of  the  international- 
ization of  the  foreign  interest  in  such  of  the  railways  of  China  as 
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may  be  financed  by  foreign  countries,  was  suggested  on  a  broader 
scale  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  proposal  for  internationalization 
and  commercial  neutralization  of  all  the  railways  of  Manchuria.  While 
the  principle  which  led  to  the  proposal  of  this  Government  was  gener- 
ally admitted  by  the  powers  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Japan  apprehended  practical  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  the  larger  plan  which  prevented  their  ready  adherence. 
The  question  of  constructing  the  Chinchow-Aigun  railway  by  means 
of  an  international  loan  to  China  is,  however,  still  the  subject  of 
friendly  discussion  by  the  interested  parties. 

The  policy  of  this  Government  in  these  matters  has  been  directed 
by  a  desire  to  make  the  use  of  American  capital  in  the  development 
of  China  an  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  China's  welfare  and 
material  prosperity  without  prejudice  to  her  legitimate  rights  as  an 
independent  political  power. 

This  policy  has  recently  found  further  exemplification  in  the  assist- 
ance given  by  this  Government  to  the  negotiations  between  China  and 
a  group  of  American  bankers  for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  be  employed 
chiefly  in  currency  reform.  The  confusion  which  has  from  ancient 
times  existed  in  the  monetary  usages  of  the  Chinese  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse  with  that  people. 
The  United  States  in  its  Treaty  of  1903  with  China  obtained  a  pledge 
from  the  latter  to  introduce  a  uniform  national  coinage,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  request  of  China,  this  Government  sent  to  Peking 
a  member  of  the  International  Exchange  Commission,  to  discuss  with 
the  Chinese  Government  the  best  methods  of  introducing  the  reform. 
In  1908  China  sent  a  Commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  consult 
with  American  financiers  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  a  large  loan 
with  which  to  inaugurate  the  new  currency  system,  but  the  death  of 
Their  Majesties,  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor  of  China, 
interrupted  the  negotiations,  which  were  not  resumed  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  this  Government  was  asked  to  communicate  to  the 
bankers  concerned  the  request  of  China  for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  purpose  under  review.  A  preliminary  agreement  between  the 
American  group  and  China  has  been  made  covering  the  loan. 

For  the  success  of  this  loan  and  the  contemplated  reforms  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  civilized  world  at  large,  it  is  realized  that  an  expert  will 
be  necessary,  and  this  Government  has  received  assurances  from  China 
that  such  an  adviser,  who  shall  be  an  American,  will  be  engaged. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  Americans  to  note  the  success  which 
is  attending  the  efforts  of  China  to  establish  gradually  a  system  of 
representative  government.  The  provincial  assemblies  were  opened 
in  October,  1909,  and  in  October  of  the  present  year  a  consultative 
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body,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  national  parliament,  held  its  first  ses- 
sion at  Peking. 

The  year  has  further  been  marked  by  two  important  international 
agreements  relating  to  Far  Eastern  affairs.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
Agreement  relating  to  Manchuria,  signed  July  4,  1910,  this  Govern- 
ment was  gratified  to  note  an  assurance  of  continued  peaceful  condi- 
tions in  that  region  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  policies  with  respect 
to  China  to  which  the  United  States  together  with  all  other  interested 
powers  are  alike  solemnly  committed. 

The  treaty  annexing  Korea  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  promulgated 
August  29,  1910,  marks  the  final  step  in  a  process  of  control  of  the 
ancient  empire  by  her  powerful  neighbor  that  has  been  in  progress 
for  several  years  past.  In  communicating  the  fact  of  annexation  the 
Japanese  Government  gave  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
assurances  of  the  full  protection  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
in  Korea  under  the  changed  conditions. 

Friendly  visits  of  many  distinguished  persons  from  the  Far  East 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  Chief  among  these  were  Their 
Imperial  Highnesses  Princes  Tsai-tao  and  Tsai-Hsun  of  China;  and 
His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Higashi  Fushimi,  and  Prince  Toku- 
gawa,  President  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  recently  visited  Japan  and  China  in  connection  with  his  tour 
to  the  Philippines,  and  a  large  delegation  of  American  business  men 
are  at  present  traveling  in  China.  This  exchange  of  friendly  visits 
has  had  the  happy  effect  of  even  further  strengthening  our  friendly 
international  relations. 

LATIN   AMERICA. 

During  the  past  year  several  of  our  southern  sister  Republics  cele- 
brated the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  their  independence.  In  honor 
of  these  events,  special  embassies  were  sent  from  this  country  to  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  and  Mexico,  where  the  gracious  reception  and  splendid 
hospitality  extended  them  manifested  the  cordial  relations  and  friend- 
ship existing  between  those  countries  and  the  United  States,  relations 
which  I  am  happy  to  believe  have  never  before  been  upon  so  high  a 
plane  and  so  solid  a  basis  as  at  present. 

The  Congressional  commission  appointed  under  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  attend  the  festivities  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  Mexican  independence,  together  with  a  special  ambassador,  were 
received  with  the  highest  honors  and  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
returned  with  the  report  of  the  bounteous  hospitality  and  warm  recep- 
tion of  President  Diaz  and  the  Mexican  people,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  the  desire  of  the  immediately  neighboring  Republic  to  continue  the 
mutually  beneficial  and  intimate  relations  which  I  feel  sure  the  two 
governments  will  ever  cherish. 
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At  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  which  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  July  and  August  last,  after  seven  weeks  of  harmonious 
deliberation,  three  conventions  were  signed  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights,  which  when  ratified  by 
the  different  Governments,  will  go  far  toward  furnishing  to  American 
authors,  patentees,  and  owners  of  trade-marks  the  protection  needed 
in  localities  where  heretofore  it  has  been  either  lacking  or  inadequate. 
Further,  a  convention  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims  was 
signed  and  a  number  of  important  resolutions  passed.  The  Conven- 
tions will  in  due  course  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and  the  report 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Congress  for  its  information.  The  special  cordiality  between  repre- 
sentative men  from  all  parts  of  America  which  was  shown  at  this 
Conference  cannot  fail  to  react  upon  and  draw  still  closer  the  relations 
between  the  countries  which  took  part  in  it. 

The  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  doing  a  broad 
and  useful  work  for  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  Its  duties 
were  much  enlarged  by  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Buenos  Aires  and  its  name  was  shortened  to  the  more  prac- 
tical and  expressive  term  of  Pan  American  Union.  Located  now  in 
its  new  building,  which  was  specially  dedicated  April  26  of  this  year 
to  the  development  of  friendship,  trade  and  peace  among  the  Amer- 
ican nations,  it  has  improved  instrumentalities  to  serve  the  twenty- 
two  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  its  desire 
to  remove  imminent  danger  of  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  grow- 
ing out  of  a  boundary  dispute,  with  the  cooperation  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  joint  mediators  with  this  Government,  has 
already  resulted  successfully  in  preventing  war.  The  Government  of 
Chile,  while  not  one  of  the  mediators,  lent  effective  aid  in  further- 
ance of  a  preliminary  agreement  likely  to  lead  on  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  good  offices  of  the  mediating 
Powers  and  the  conciliatory  cooperation  of  the  Governments  directly 
interested  will  finally  lead  to  a  removal  of  this  perennial  cause  of 
friction  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  inestimable  value  of  cor- 
dial cooperation  between  the  sister  republics  of  America  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  this  hemisphere  has  never  been  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  this  mediation,  by  which  three  American  Governments  have 
given  to  this  hemisphere  the  honor  of  first  invoking  the  most  far- 
reaching  provisions  of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

There  has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  a  protocol  submitting  to  the  United  States-Mexican 
Boundary  Commission  (whose  membership  for  the  purpose  of  this 
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case  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  citizen  of  Canada)  the 
question  of  sovereignty  over  the  Chamizal  Tract  which  lies  within  the 
present  physical  boundaries  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  question  will  remove  a  source  of  no  little  annoyance 
to  the  two  Governments. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  has  for  many  years  been  burdened  with 
a  heavy  bonded  debt  held  in  Europe,  the  interest  on  which  long  ago 
fell  in  arrears.  Finally  conditions  were  such  that  it  became  impera- 
tive to  refund  the  debt  and  place  the  finances  of  the  Republic  upon 
a  sound  basis.  Last  year  a  group  of  American  bankers  undertook 
to  do  this  and  to  advance  funds  for  railway  and  other  improvements 
contributing  directly  to  the  country's  prosperity  and  commerce — an 
arrangement  which  has  long  been  desired  by  this  Government.  Nego- 
tiations to  this  end  have  been  under  way  for  more  than  a  year  and 
it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  foreign  creditors, 
eminently  advantageous  to  Honduras,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  and  foresight  of  the  Honduranean  Government.  This  is 
much  to  be  desired  since,  as  recognized  by  the  Washington  Conven- 
tions, a  strong  Honduras  would  tend  immensely  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Central  America. 

During  the  past  year  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  been  the  scene 
of  internecine  struggle.  General  Zelaya,  for  seventeen  years  the  abso- 
lute ruler  of  Nicaragua,  was  throughout  his  career  the  disturber  of 
Central  America  and  opposed  every  plan  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  five  republics.  When  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  were  finally  driven  into  rebellion  by  his  lawless  exac- 
tions, he  violated  the  laws  of  war  by  the  unwarranted  execution  of 
two  American  citizens  who  had  regularly  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionists.  This  and  other  offenses  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to  ultimate  reparation 
and  for  the  safeguarding  of  its  interests.  This  involved  the  breaking 
off  of  all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Zelaya  Government  for  the 
reasons  laid  down  in  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  also  notified  the  contending  factions  in  Nicaragua  that  this 
Government  would  hold  each  to  strict  accountability  for  outrages  on 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  American  forces  were  sent  to  both 
coasts  of  Nicaragua  to  be  in  readiness  should  occasion  arise  to  protect 
Americans  and  their  interests,  and  remained  there  until  the  war  was 
over  and  peace  had  returned  to  that  unfortunate  country.  These 
events,  together  with  Zelaya's  continued  exactions,  brought  him  so 
clearly  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  that  he  was  forced  to  resign  and 
to  take  refuge  abroad. 

In  the  above-mentioned  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
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to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Zelaya  Government,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  revolution  represented  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  This  has  now  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  since  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Madriz  Govern- 
ment and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  forces  of  the  revolu- 
tion, all  factions  have  united  to  maintain  public  order  and  as  a  result 
of  discussion  with  an  Agent  of  this  Government,  sent  to  Managua  at 
the  request  of  the  Provisional  Government,  comprehensive  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  future  welfare  of  Nicaragua,  including  the  re- 
habilitation of  public  credit.  The  moderation  and  conciliatory  spirit 
shown  by  the  various  factions  give  ground  for  the  confident  hope  that 
Nicaragua  will  soon  take  its  rightful  place  among  the  law-abiding  and 
progressive  countries  of  the  world. 

It  gratifies  me  exceedingly  to  announce  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
some  months  ago  placed  with  American  manufacturers  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  two  battle-ships  and  certain  additional  naval  equip- 
ment. The  extent  of  this  work  and  its  importance  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  make  the  placing  of  the  bid  an  earnest  of  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  United  States. 

TARIFF    NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  new  tariff  law,  in  section  2,  respecting  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariffs  of  the  United  States,  which  provisions  came  into  effect 
on  April  1,  1910,  imposed  upon  the  President  the  responsibility  of 
determining  prior  to  that  date  whether  or  not  any  undue  discrimina- 
tion existed  against  the  United  States  and  its  products  in  any  country 
of  the  world  with  which  we  sustained  commercial  relations. 

In  the  case  of  several  countries  instances  of  apparent  undue  dis- 
crimination against  American  commerce  were  found  to  exist.  These 
discriminations  were  removed  by  negotiation.  Prior  to  April  1,  1910, 
when  the  maximum  tariff  was  to  come  into  operation  with  respect  to 
importations  from  all  those  countries  in  whose  favor  no  proclamation 
applying  the  minimum  tariff  should  be  issued  by  the  President,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  such  proclamations  were  issued.  This  series 
of  proclamations  embraced  the  entire  commercial  world,  and  hence 
the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States  has  been  given  universal 
application,  thus  testifying  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  our  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Marked  advantages  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  were  ob- 
tained through  these  tariff  settlements.  Foreign  nations  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  under  section  2  of  the  tariff  act  the  President 
is  required,  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  the  treatment  accorded  by 
them  to  the  products  of  the  United  States  is  not  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States,  to 
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withdraw  those  benefits  by  proclamation  giving  ninety  days*  notice, 
after  which  the  maximum  tariff  will  apply  to  their  dutiable  products 
entering  the  United  States.  In  its  general  operation  this  section  of 
the  tariff  law  has  thus  far  proved  a  guaranty  of  continued  commercial 
peace,  although  there  are  unfortunately  instances  where  foreign  gov- 
ernments deal  arbitrarily  with  American  interests  within  their  juris- 
diction in  a  manner  injurious  and  inequitable. 

The  policy  of  broader  and  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  which  was  initiated  in  the  adjustment  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  August,  1909,  has  proved 
mutually  beneficial.  It  justifies  further  efforts  for  the  readjustment 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  so  that  their  com- 
merce may  follow  the  channels  natural  to  contiguous  countries  and  be 
commensurate  with  the  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  line.  The  reciprocation  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion  Government  of  the  sentiment  which  was  expressed  by  this 
Government  was  followed  in  October  by  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  negotiations,  which  had  been  temporarily  suspended 
during  the  summer,  resumed.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  my  direction,  dispatched  two  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State  as  special  commissioners  to  Ottawa  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Government.  They  were 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  for  formulating  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment as  might  be  necessary  and  to  receive  and  consider  any  proposi- 
tions which  the  Dominion  Government  might  care  to  submit. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  issued  conferences  were  held  by  these 
commissioners  with  officials  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa 
in  the  early  part  of  November. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  both  sides  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation.  The  discussion  of  the  common  commercial  interests 
of  the  two  countries  had  for  its  object  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  trade 
arrangement  which  offers  the  prospect  of  a  freer  interchange  for  the 
products  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  The  conferences  were 
adjourned  to  be  resumed  in  Washington  in  January,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  the  aspiration  of  both  Governments  for  a  mutually  advantageous 
measure  of  reciprocity  will  be  realized. 

FOSTERING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

All  these  tariff  negotiations,  so  vital  to  our  commerce  and  industry, 
and  the  duty  of  jealously  guarding  the  equitable  and  just  treatment 
of  our  products,  capital,  and  industry  abroad  devolve  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  Argentine  battle-ship  contracts,  like  the  subsequent  important 
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one  for  Argentine  railway  equipment,  and  those  for  Cuban  Govern- 
ment vessels,  were  secured  for  our  manufacturers  largely  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  efforts  of  that  Department  to  secure  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  equal  opportunities  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  to  expand 
American  commerce  have  been  most  successful.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness obtained  in  new  fields  of  competition  and  upon  new  lines  is 
already  very  great  and  Congress  is  urged  to  continue  to  support  the 
Department  of  State  in  its  endeavors  for  further  trade  expansion. 

Our  foreign  trade  merits  the  best  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  most  earnest  endeavor  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who, 
if  they  do  not  already  in  all  cases  need  a  foreign  market,  are  certain 
soon  to  become  dependent  on  it.  Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  secure 
a  strong  position  in  this  field. 

AMERICAN    BRANCH    BANKS   ABROAD. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  such 
legislation  as  will  make  possible  and  convenient  the  establishment  of 
American  banks  and  branches  of  American  banks  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Only  by  ^uch  means  can  our  foreign  trade  be  favorably 
financed,  necessary  credits  be  arranged,  and  proper  avail  be  made  of 
commercial  opportunities  in  foreign  countries,  and  most  especially  in 
Latin  America. 

AID   TO   OUR   FOREIGN    MERCHANT    MARINE. 

Another  instrumentality  indispensable  to  the  unhampered  and  nat- 
ural development  of  American  commerce  is  merchant  marine.  All 
maritime  and  commercial  nations  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
factor.  The  greatest  commercial  nations,  our  competitors,  jealously 
foster  their  merchant  marine.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  need  for  rapid 
and  direct  mail,  passenger  and  freight  communication  quite  so  urgent 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  We  can  secure  in 
no  other  quarter  of  the  world  such  immediate  benefits  in  friendship 
and  commerce  as  would  flow  from  the  establishment  of  direct  lines 
of  communication  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increasing  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal dependence  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  upon 
each  other's  products,  sympathies  and  assistance. 

I  alluded  to  this  most  important  subject  in  my  last  annual  message; 
it  has  often  been  before  you  and  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  reasons 
for  its  recommendation.  Unless  prompt  action  be  taken  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  find  this  the  only  great  commercial 
nation  unable  to  avail  in  international  maritime  business  of  this  great 
improvement  in  the  means  of  the  world's  commercial  intercourse. 
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Quite  aside  from  the  commercial  aspect,  unless  we  create  a  merchant 
marine,  where  can  we  find  the  seafaring  population  necessary  as  a 
natural  naval  reserve  and  where  could  we  find,  in  case  of  war,  the 
transports  and  subsidiary  vessels  without  which  a  naval  fleet  is  arms 
without  a  body?  For  many  reasons  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
the  Congress  the  passage  of  a  measure  by  mail  subsidy  or  other  sub- 
vention adequate  to  guarantee  the  establishment  and  rapid  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  American 
flag  to  its  ancient  place  upon  the  seas. 

Of  course  such  aid  ought  only  to  be  given  under  conditions  of  pub- 
licity of  each  beneficiary's  business  and  accounts  which  would  show 
that  the  aid  received  was  needed  to  maintain  the  trade  and  was  prop- 
erly used  for  that  purpose. 

FEDERAL  PROTECTION  TO  ALIENS. 

With  our  increasing  international  intercourse,  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  me  to  repeat  more  emphatically  than  ever  the  recommendation 
which  I  made  in  my  Inaugural  Address  that  Congress  shall  at  once 
give  to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  to  punish  as  a 
crime  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  aliens  secured  by  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  able,  when  called  upon  by  a  friendly  nation,  to  redeem 
its  solemn  promise  by  treaty  to  secure  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
that  nation  resident  in  the  United  States,  freedom  from  violence  and 
due  process  of  law  in  respect  to  their  life,  liberty  and  property. 

MERIT    SYSTEM    FOR   DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

I  also  strongly  commend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Congress 
the  enactment  of  a  law  applying  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
the  principles  embodied  in  Section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883,  and  the 
Executive  Orders  of  June  2J,  1906,  and  of  November  26,  1909. 
The  excellent  results  which  have  attended  the  partial  application  of 
Civil  Service  principles  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are 
an  earnest  of  the  benefit  to  be  wrought  by  a  wider  and  more  permanent 
extension  of  those  principles  to  both  branches  of  the  foreign  service. 
The  marked  improvement  in  the  consular  service  during  the  four 
years  since  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  were  applied  to 
that  service  in  a  limited  way,  and  the  good  results  already  noticeable 
from  a  similar  application  of  civil  service  principles  to  the  diplomatic 
service  a  year  ago,  convince  me  that  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  existing  executive  regulations  could  not  fail 
to  effect  further  improvement  of  both  branches  of  the  foreign  service, 
offering  as  it  would  by  its   assurance  of   permanency  of  tenure  and 
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promotion  on  merit,  an  inducement  for  the  entry  of  capable  young 
men  into  the  service  and  an  incentive  to  those  already  in  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  attain  and  maintain  that  degree  of  efficiency  which 
the  interests  of  our  international  relations  and  commerce  demand. 

GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP    OF    OUR    EMBASSY    AND    LEGATION    PREMISES. 

During  many  years  past  appeals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  Congress  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  embassy  and  lega- 
tion premises  abroad.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  ownership 
have  been  many  and  oft  repeated  and  are  well  known  to  the  Congress. 
The  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  suitable  residences  and  offices 
for  its  diplomatic  officers,  especially  in  the  capitals  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can States  and  of  Europe,  is  so  important  and  necessary  to  an  im- 
proved diplomatic  service  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  upon 
the  Congress  the  passage  of  some  measure  similar  to  that  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  February 
14,  1910  (Report  No.  438),  that  would  authorize  the  gradual  and 
annual  acquisition  of  premises  for  diplomatic  use. 

The  work  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  devoid  of  partisanship;  its 
importance  should  appeal  to  every  American  citizen  and  should  receive 
the  generous  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
ESTIMATES    FOR    NEXT   YEAR'S   EXPENSES. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  each  department  chief  to  reduce  the 
estimated  cost  of  his  department  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  191 2.  I  say  this  in  order  that  Congress  may  understand  that 
these  estimates  thus  made  present  the  smallest  sum  which  will  main- 
tain the  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  Government  and  meet 
its  other  obligations  under  existing  law,  and  that  a  cut  of  these  esti- 
mates would  result  in  embarrassing  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  This  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  river  and  harbor  estimates,  except  to  those  for  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  the  meeting  of  obligations  under  authorized  con- 
tracts, nor  does  it  apply  to  the  public  building  bill  nor  to  the  navy 
building  program.  Of  course,  as  to  these  Congress  could  withhold  any 
part  or  all  of  the  estimates  for  them  without  interfering  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  the  Government  or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  its  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices. 

A    FIFTY-TWO    MILLION    CUT. 

The  final  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  they  have 
been  sent  to  the  Treasury,  on  November  29  of  this  year,  for  the  or- 
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dinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  including  those  for  public  build- 
ings, rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  navy  building  program,  amount  to 
$630,494,013.12.  This  is  $52,964,887.36  less  than  the  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 1.  It  is  $16,883,153.44  less  than 
the  total  estimates,  including  supplemental  estimates  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Treasury  for  the  year  191 1,  and  is  $5,574,659.39  less  than 
the  original  estimates  submitted  by  the  Treasury  for  191 1. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  appropriations  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  policy  in  respect  to  which  ought  to  be,  and  is,  to  spend  as 
much  each  year  as  can  be  economically  and  effectively  expended  in 
order  to  complete  the  Canal  as  promptly  as  possible,  and,  therefore, 
the  ordinary  motive  for  cutting  down  the  expense  of  the  Government 
does  not  apply  to  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  estimates  for  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  ensuing  year  are  more 
than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars,  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  over 
the  amount  appropriated  for  this  year — a  difference  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  estimates  for  1912  include  something  over  nineteen  millions 
for  the  fortification  of  the  Canal.  Against  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  $630,494,013.12,  the  Treasury  has  estimated  receipts  for  next  year 
$680,000,000,  making  a  probable  surplus  of  ordinary  receipts  over 
ordinary  expenditures  of  about  $50,000,000. 

A  table  showing  in  detail  the  estimates  and  the  comparisons  referred 
to  follows.     (See  next  page.) 

TYPICAL   ECONOMIES. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  one  of  the  original  departments  of  the 
Government.  With  the  changes  in  the  monetary  system  made  from 
time  to  time  and  with  the  creation  of  national  banks,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  organize  new  bureaus  and  divisions  which  were  added 
in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way  and  resulted  in  a  duplication  of  duties 
which  might  well  now  be  ended.  This  lack  of  system  and  economic 
coordination  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment who  has  been  giving  his  time  for  the  last  two  years,  with  the 
aid  of  experts  and  by  consulting  his  bureau  chiefs,  to  its  reformation. 
He  has  abolished  four  hundred  places  in  the  civil  service  without  at 
all  injuring  its  efficiency.  Merely  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  re- 
forms that  are  possible,  I  shall  comment  on  some  of  the  specific 
changes  that  are  being  made,  or  ought  to  be  made  by  legislative  aid. 

AUDITING    SYSTEM. 

The  auditing  system  in  vogue  is  as  old  as  the  Government  and  the 
methods  used  are  antiquated.  There  are  six  Auditors  and  seven  As- 
sistant Auditors  for  the  nine  departments,  and  under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  only  function  which  the  Auditor  of  a  department  exercises  is 
to  determine,  on   accounts  presented  by  disbursing  officers,  that  the 
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object  of  the  expenditure  was  within  the  law  and  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  on  its  face,  and  that  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  accounts  are  correct.  He  does  not  examine  the  merits  of 
the  transaction  or  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  articles  purchased,  nor  does  he  furnish  any  substantial  check  upon 
disbursing  officers  and  the  heads  of  departments  or  bureaus  with  suf- 
ficient promptness  to  enable  the  Government  to  recoup  itself  in  full 
measure  for  unlawful  expenditure.  A  careful  plan  is  being  devised 
and  will  be  presented  to  Congress  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
force  of  auditors  and  employees  under  them  be  greatly  reduced, 
thereby  effecting  substantial  economy.  But  this  economy  will  be  small 
compared  with  the  larger  economy  that  can  be  effected  by  consolida- 
tion and  change  of  methods.  The  possibilities  in  this  regard  have  been 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  expenses  and  the  importance  of  methods 
and  efficiency  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, who,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  efficiency  of  his  work,  has  cut  down  the  expenses  of  his 
office  $  1 20,00c  a  year. 

CUSTOMS    COLLECTION. 

Again,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  especially  the  customs  rev- 
enues, a  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected,  and  further  im- 
provements are  contemplated.  By  the  detection  of  frauds  in  weighing 
sugar,  upwards  of  $3,400,000  have  been  recovered  from  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  fraud,  and  an  entirely  new  system  free  from  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  abuse  has  been  devised.  The  Department  has  per- 
fected the  method  of  collecting  duties  at  the  Port  of  New  York  so  as 
to  save  the  Government  upwards  of  ten  or  eleven  million  dollars ;  and 
the  same  spirit  of  change  and  reform  has  been  infused  into  the  other 
customs  offices  of  the  country. 

The  methods  used  at  many  places  are  archaic.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  who  really  acts 
for  the  Collector,  should  not  be  a  subordinate  of  the  Collector  at  a  less 
salary  and  directly  under  his  control,  and  there  is  but  little  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  Naval  Officer,  who  is  a  kind  of  local  auditor.  His 
work  is  mainly  an  examination  of  accounts  which  is  conducted  again 
in  Washington  and  which  results  in  no  greater  security  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Naval  Officers  in  the  various  ports  are  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, many  of  them  drawing  good  salaries,  and  those  offices  should 
be  abolished  or  with  reduced  force  made  part  of  the  central  auditing 
system. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  customs  districts  and  too  many  customs 
collectors.  These  districts  should  be  consolidated  and  the  collectors 
in  charge  of  them,  who  draw  good  salaries,  many  of  them  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  collections  made,  should  be  abolished  or  treated  as  mere 
branch  offices,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  As 
an  illustration,  the  cost  of  collecting  $1  of  revenue  at  typical  small 
ports  like  the  port  of  York,  Me.,  was  $50.04.  At  the  port  of  An- 
napolis, Md.,  it  cost  $309.41  to  collect  $1  of  revenue;  at  Natchez, 
$52.76;  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  $122.49. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  preventing  of  smuggling  that  customs  dis- 
tricts should  be  increased  in  number.  The  violation  of  the  customs 
laws  can  be  quite  as  easily  prevented,  and  much  more  economically, 
by  the  revenue-cutter  service  and  by  the  use  of  the  special  agent  trav- 
eling force  of  the  Treasury  Department.  A  reorganization  of  the 
special  customs  agents  has  been  perfected  with  a  view  to  retaining 
only  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  customs  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  usual  methods  of  evasion,  and  with  this  improvement,  there 
will  be  no  danger  to  the  Government  from  the  recommended  consoli- 
dation and  abolition  of  customs  districts. 

An  investigation  of  the  appraising  system  now  in  vogue  in  New 
York  City  has  shown  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Government 
by  under-appraisement,  which  is  in  the  course  of  being  remedied  by 
reorganization  and  the  employment  of  competent  experts.  Prosecu- 
tions have  been  instituted  growing  out  of  the  frauds  there  discovered 
and  are  now  awaiting  hearing  in  the  Federal  Courts. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the  mints 
and  assay  offices.  Diminished  appropriations  have  been  asked  for 
those  whose  continuance  is  unnecessary,  and  this  year's  estimate  of 
expenses  is  $326,000  less  than  two  years  ago.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  further  saving  in  the  abolition  of  several  mints  and  assay  offices 
that  have  now  become  unnecessary.  Modern  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled there,  more  and  better  work  has  been  clone,  and  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  consequently  diminished. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  great  economies  have 
been  effected.  Useless  divisions  have  been  abolished  with  the  result 
of  saving  $440,000  this  year  in  the  total  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
despite  increased  business. 

The  Treasurer's  office  and  that  of  the  Division  of  Public  Moneys 
in  part  cover  the  same  functions  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  office  of 
the  Register  and  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency.  Plans  for  the 
elimination  of  the  duplication  in  these  offices  will  be  presented  to 
Congress. 

COMPTROLLER    OF    THE    CURRENCY. 

The  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  one  most  important 
in  the  preservation  of  proper  banking  methods  in  the  national  bank- 
ing  system  of   the   United   States,  and   the   present   Comptroller  has 
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impressed  his  subordinates  with  the  necessity  of  so  conducting  their 
investigations  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  every  bank  failure  is 
unnecessary  because  proper  inspection  and  notice  of  threatening  con- 
ditions to  the  responsible  directors  and  officers  can  prevent  it. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

In  our  public  buildings  we. still  suffer  from  the  method  of  appropria- 
tion, which  has  been  so  much  criticised  in  connection  with  our  rivers 
and  harbors.  Some  method  should  be  devised  for  controlling  the  sup- 
ply of  public  buildings,  so  that  they  will  harmonize  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Government.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  con- 
struction, there  has  been  in  the  past  too  little  study  of  the  building 
plans  and  sites  with  a  view  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government. 
Post-Office  buildings  which  are  in  effect  warehouses  for  the  econom- 
ical handling  of  transportation  of  thousands  of  tons  of  mail  have  been 
made  monumental  structures,  and  often  located  far  from  the  con- 
venient and  economical  spot.  In  the  actual  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Government 
architects  or  by  architects  employed  by  the  Government  have  resulted 
in  decided  economies.  It  is  hoped  that  more  time  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  thorough  reorganization.  The  last  public  building 
bill  carried  authorization  for  the  ultimate  expenditure  of  $33,011,500 
and  I  approved  it  because  of  the  many  good  features  it  contained, 
just  as  I  approved  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  but  it  was  drawn  upon  a 
principle  that  ought  to  be  abandoned.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wiser 
method  of  preparing  a  public  building  bill  would  be  the  preparation 
of  a  report  by  a  commission  of  Government  experts  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  report  to  Congress  the  Government's  needs  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  in  every  part  of  the  country,  just 
as  the  Army  Engineers  make  report  with  reference  to  the  utility  of 
proposed  improvements  in  rivers  and  harbors,  with  the  added  func- 
tion which  I  have  recommended  for  the  Army  Engineers  of  including 
in  their  recommendation  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
projects  found  to  be  worthy  of  approval  and  execution. 

REVENUES. 

As  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  one  through  which  the  income 
of  the  Government  is  collected  and  its  expenditures  are  disbursed,  this 
seems  a  proper  place  to  consider  the  operation  of  the  existing  tariff  bill, 
which  became  a  law  August  6,  1909.  As  an  income-producing  meas- 
ure, the  existing  tariff  bill  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  customs 
bill  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  corporation  excise  tax,  proportioned  to  the  net  income  of  every 
business  corporation  in  the  country,  has  worked  well.  The  tax  has 
been  easily  collected.    Its  prompt  payment  indicates  that  the  incidence 
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of  the  tax  has  not  been  heavy.  It  offers,  moreover,  an  opportunity 
for  knowledge  by  the  Government  of  the  general  condition  and  busi- 
ness of  all  corporations,  and  that  means  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country.  In  the  original  act  provision  was 
made  for  the  publication  of  returns.  This  provision  was  subsequently 
amended  by  Congress,  and  the  matter  left  to  the  regulation  of  the 
President.  I  have  directed  the  issue  of  the  needed  regulations,  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  public  generally  to  know  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record,  the  returns  of  all  corporations,  the  stock  of 
which  is  listed  on  any  public  stock  exchange  or  is  offered  for  sale  to 
the  general  public  by  advertisement  or  otherwise.  The  returns  of 
those  corporations  whose  stock  is  not  so  listed  or  offered  for  sale  are 
directed  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  creditors  and 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  whose  record  is  sought.  The  returns 
of  all  corporations  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  government 
officer  or  to  the  examination  of  any  court,  in  which  the  return  made 
by  the  corporation  is  relevant  and  competent  evidence. 

THE    PAYNE   TARIFF   ACT. 

The  schedules  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  Payne  tariff  act  have  been 
subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  it  just,  more  of  it  un- 
founded, and  to  much  misrepresentation.  The  act  was  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  a  declaration  by  the  party  which  is  responsible  for  it 
that  a  customs  bill  should  be  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  home  indus- 
tries, the  measure  of  the  protection  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  producing  the  imported  article  abroad  and  the  cost  of  producing 
it  at  home,  together  with  such  addition  to  that  difference  as  might  give 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  home  producer.  The  chief  criticism  of  this 
tariff  is  a  charge  that  in  respect  to  a  numbei  of  the  schedules  the  de- 
clared measure  was  not  followed,  but  a  higher  difference  retained  or 
inserted  by  way  of  undue  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  industries 
and  manufactures.  Little,  if  any,  of  the  criticism  of  the  tariff  has 
been  directed  against  the  protective  principle  above  stated. 

TARIFF   BOARD. 

The  time  in  which  the  tariff  was  prepared  undoubtedly  was  so  short 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Congress  and  its  experts  to  acquire 
all  the  information  necessary  strictly  to  conform  to  the  declared  meas- 
ure. In  order  to  avoid  criticism  of  this  kind  in  the  future  and  for  the 
purpose  of  more  nearly  conforming  to  the  party  promise,  Congress 
at  its  last  session  made  provision  at  my  request  for  the  continuance 
of  a  board  created  under  the  authority  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
clause  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  authorized  this  board  to  expend  the  money 
appropriated  under  my  direction  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  various  articles  included  in 
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the  schedules  of  the  tariff.  The  tariff  board  thus  appointed  and  au- 
thorized has  been  diligent  in  preparing  itself  for  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations. The  hope  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  use  of  this 
board  for  tariff  purposes  is  that  the  question  of  the  rate  of  a  duty  im- 
posed shall  become  more  of  a  business  question  and  less  of  a  political 
question,  to  be  ascertained  by  experts  of  long  training  and  accurate 
knowledge.  The  halt  in  business  and  the  shock  to  business,  due  to  the 
announcement  that  a  new  tariff  bill  is  to  be  prepared  and  put  in  op- 
eration, will  be  avoided  by  treating  the  schedules  one  by  one  as  occa- 
sion shall  arise  for  a  change  in  the  rates  of  each,  and  only  after  a 
report  upon  the  schedule  by  the  tariff  board  competent  to  make  such 
report.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  board  will  be  able  to  make  a  report 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  on  any  of  the  schedules,  be- 
cause a  proper  examination  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  detail 
and  a  great  deal  of  care ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Congress,  or  at  least  during  the  session  of  that  Congress,  to  bring 
to  its  attention  the  facts  in  regard  to  those  schedules  in  the  present 
tariff  that  may  prove  to  need  amendment.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
plan,  of  course,  involves  the  full  cooperation  of  Congress  in  limiting 
the  consideration  in  tariff  matters  to  one  schedule  at  a  time,  because 
if  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  tariff  bill  is  to  involve  a  complete  con- 
sideration of  all  the  schedules  and  another  revision,  then  we  shall  only 
repeat  the  evil  from  which  the  business  of  this  country  has  in  times 
past  suffered  most  grievously  by  stagnation  and  uncertainty,  pending 
a  resettlement  of  a  law  affecting  all  business  directly  or  indirectly.  I 
can  not  too  much  emphasize  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  plan 
above  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  the  tariff.  It  facilitates  the  re- 
moval of  noteworthy  defects  in  an  important  law  without  a  disturbance 
of  business  prosperity,  which  is  even  more  important  to  the  happiness 
and  the  comfort  of  the  people  than  the  elimination  of  instances  of  in- 
justice in  the  tariff. 

The  inquiries  which  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Board  made  during 
the  last  summer  into  the  methods  pursued  by  other  Governments  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  tariffs  and  the  determination  of  their  effect 
upon  trade,  show  that  each  Government  maintains  an  office  or  bureau, 
the  officers  and  employees  of  which  have  made  their  life  work  the 
study  of  tariff  matters,  of  foreign  and  home  prices  and  cost  of  articles 
imported,  and  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  trade,  so  that  whenever  a 
change  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  tariff  law  this  office  is  the 
source  of  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
change  and  its  effect.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  need  in  this 
Government  just  such  an  office,  and  that  it  can  be  secured  by  making 
the  Tariff  Board  already  appointed  a  permanent  tariff  commission, 
with  such  duties,  powers,  and  emoluments  as  it  may  seem  wise  to  Con- 
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gress  to  give.  It  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  the  board  from  three 
to  five.  The  present  number  is  convenient,  but  I  do  not  know  that  an 
increase  of  two  members  would  be  objectionable. 

Whether  or  not  the  protective  policy  is  to  be  continued,  and  the  de- 
gree of  protection  to  be  accorded  to  our  home  industries,  are  questions 
which  the  people  must  decide  through  their  chosen  representatives ;  but 
whatever  policy  is  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  necessary  legislation 
should  be  based  on  an  impartial,  thorough,  and  continuous  study  of 
the  facts. 

BANKING   AND    CURRENCY   REFORM. 

The  method  of  impartial  scientific  study  by  experts  as  a  preliminary 
to  legislation,  which  I  hope  to  see  ultimately  adopted  as  our  fixed  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  tariff,  rivers  and  harbors,  waterways, 
and  public  buildings,  is  also  being  pursued  by  the  nonpartisan  Mone- 
tary Commission  of  Congress.  An  exhaustive  and  most  valuable  study 
of  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  foreign  countries  has  been 
completed. 

A  comparison  of  the  business  methods  and  institutions  of  our  pow- 
erful and  successful  commercial  rivals  with  our  own  is  sure  to  be  of 
immense  value.  I  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  a  nonpar- 
tisan and  disinterested  study  and  consideration  of  our  banking  and 
currency  system.  It  is  idle  to  dream  of  commercial  expansion,  and  of 
the  development  of  our  national  trade  on  a  scale  that  measures  up  to 
our  matchless  opportunities,  unless  we  can  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  a 
sound  and  enduring  banking  and  currency  system.  The  problem  is 
not  partisan,  is  not  sectional — it  is  national. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

The  War  Department  has  within  its  jurisdiction  the  management  of 
the  Army,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  the  coast  defenses;  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  dependencies  of  the  Philippines  and  of  Porto  Rico ;  the 
recommendation  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  water- 
ways, and  their  execution  when  adopted ;  and,  by  virtue  of  an  execu- 
tive order,  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  a  small  body  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  people  for  the  preservation  of  whose  peace  and  good 
order  it  is  a  last  resource.  The  Army  now  numbers  about  80,000  men, 
of  whom  about  18,000  are  engaged  in  the  Coast  Artillery  and  detailed 
to  the  management  and  use  of  the  guns  in  the  forts  and  batteries  that 
protect  our  coasts.  The  rest  of  the  Army,  or  about  60,000,  is  the 
mobile  part  of  our  national  forces  and  is  divided  into  31  regiments  of 
infantry,  including  the  Porto  Rican  regiment,  15  regiments  of  cavalry, 
6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  a  corps  of  ordnance,  of  engineers,  and 
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of  signal,  a  quartermaster's  department,  a  commissary  department, 
and  a  medical  corps. 

The  general  plan  for  an  army  of  the  United  States  at  peace  should 
be  that  of  a  skeleton  organization  with  an  excess  of  trained  officers 
and  thus  capable  of  rapid  enlargement  by  enlistments,  to  be  supple- 
mented in  emergency  by  the  national  militia  and  a  volunteer  force.  In 
some  measure  this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  very  large  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  field  artillery  as  compared  with  infantry  in  the  present 
army  and  on  a  peace  basis.  An  infantry  force  can  be  trained  in  six 
months ;  a  cavalry  or  a  light  artillery  force  not  under  one  and  one-half 
or  two  years ;  hence  the  importance  of  having  ready  a  larger  number 
of  the  more  skilled  soldiers. 

The  militia  system,  for  which  Congress  by  the  Constitution  is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  was  developed  by  the  so-called  Dick  law,  under 
which  the  discipline,  the  tactics,  the  drill,  the  rank,  the  uniform,  and 
the  various  branches  of  the  militia  are  assimilated  as  far  as  possible 
to  those  of  the  Regular  Army.  Under  the  militia  law,  as  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  the  Governors  of  the  States  appoint  the  militia  officers, 
but,  by  appropriations  from  Congress,  States  have  been  induced  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  assimilation  between  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  militia,  so  that  now  there  is  a  force,  the  efficiency  of  which  differs  in 
different  States,  which  could  be  incorporated  under  a  single  command 
with  the  Regular  Army,  and  which  for  some  time  each  year  receives  the 
benefit  of  drill  and  maneuvers  with  conditions  approximating  actual 
military  service,  under  the  supervision  of  Regular  Army  officers. 

In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  regular  forces 
and  the  militia  forces  which  may  be  summoned  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  by  the  President,  there  is  also  the  volunteer  force,  which  made 
up  a  very  large  part  of  the  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  which  in  any 
war  of  long  continuance  would  become  its  most  important  constituent. 
There  is  an  act  which  dates  from  the  Civil  War,  known  as  the  Volun- 
teer Act,  which  makes  provision  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war.  This  was  found  to  be 
so  defective  in  the  Philippine  War  that  a  special  act  for  the  organi- 
zation of  volunteer  regiments  to  take  part  in  that  war  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There 
is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  repealing  the  present  Volunteer  Act 
and  making  provision  for  the  organization  of  volunteer  forces  in  time 
of  war,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  would 
be  then  presented.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  entail  a  dollar's 
expense  upon  the  Government  at  this  time,  or  in  the  future,  until  war 
comes,  but  when  war  does  come  the  methods  therein  directed  are  in 
accordance  with  the  best  military  judgment  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
be,  and  the  act  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  discussion  of  new 
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legislation  and  the  delays  incident  to  its  consideration  and  adoption. 
I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  this  Volunteer  Bill. 

I  further  recommend  that  Congress  establish  a  commission  to  de- 
termine as  early  as  practicable  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  organi- 
zation, mobilization  and  administration  of  the  Regular  Army,  the 
organized  militia,  and  the  volunteer  forces  in  the  event  of  war. 

NEED   FOR   ADDITIONAL   OFFICERS. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  prompt  organization  and  mobili- 
zation of  militia  and  volunteer  forces  is  the  absence  of  competent 
officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  to  teach  the  new  army,  by  the  unit  of 
the  company,  the  business  of  being  soldiers  and  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves so  as  to  render  effective  service.  This  need  of  army  officers  can 
only  be  supplied  by  provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
a  greater  number  of  army  officers  than  are  needed  to  supply  the  com- 
mands of  regular  army  troops  now  enlisted  in  the  service.  There  are 
enough  regular  army  officers  to  command  the  troops  now  enlisted,  but 
Congress  has  authorized,  and  the  Department  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Congress  and  exercised  the  authority  conferred  by  detailing 
these  army  officers  to  duty  other  than  that  of  the  command  of  troops. 
For  instance,  there  are  a  large  number  of  army  officers  assigned  to 
duty  with  military  colleges  or  in  colleges  in  which  military  training  is 
given.  Then  a  large  number  of  officers  are  assigned  to  General  Staff 
duty,  and  there  are  various  other  places  to  which  army  officers  can 
be  and  are  legally  assigned,  which  take  them  away  from  their  regi- 
ments and  companies.  In  order  that  the  militia  of  each  State  should 
be  properly  drilled  and  made  more  like  the  regular  army,  regular  army 
officers  should  be  detailed  to  assist  the  Adjutant-General  of  each  State 
in  the  supervision  of  the  state  militia ;  but  this  is  impossible  unless  pro- 
vision is  made  by  Congress  for  a  very  considerable  increase  in  ths 
number  of  company  and  field  officers  of  the  Army.  A  bill  is  pending 
in  Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  proper  development  of  a  republican  army,  an  army,  small  in 
the  time  of  peace  but  possible  of  prompt  and  adequate  enlargement  in 
time  of  war,  shall  become  possible  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

PROPOSED   INCREASE   IN   ARMY   ENGINEERS. 

A  bill,  the  strong  argument  for  which  can  be  based  on  the  ground 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  increased  officers  bill,  is  a  bill  for  the  in- 
crease of  sixty  in  the  Army  Engineers.  The  Army  Engineers  are 
largely  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This,  in  addition  to  their  military  duties,  which  in- 
clude the  building  of  fortifications  both  on  our  coasts  and  in  our  de- 
pendencies, requires  many  more  engineers  than  the  Army  has,  and 
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public  works,  civil  and  military,  are,  therefore,  much  delayed.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
at  the  last  session  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

I  have  directed  that  the  estimates  for  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  coast  defenses  in  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  those  for  the  completion  of  the  needed  fortifications 
at  Corregidor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  should  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible.  The 
proposition  to  make  Olongapo  and  Subig  Bay  the  naval  base  for  the 
Pacific  was  given  up,  and  it  is  to  be  treated  merely  as  a  supply  station, 
while  the  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  are  to  be  largely  confined 
to  Corregidor  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands  which  command  en- 
trance to  Manila  Bay  and  which  are  being  rendered  impregnable  from 
land  and  sea  attack.  The  Pacific  Naval  base  has  been  transferred  to 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  necessitates  the  heavy 
fortification  of  the  harbor  and  the  establishment  of  an  important  mili- 
tary station  near  Honolulu.  I  urge  that  all  the  estimates  made  by  the 
War  Department  for  these  purposes  be  approved  by  Congressional 
appropriation. 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

During  the  last  summer,  at  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  War  visited 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  has  described  his  trip  in  his  report.  He 
found  the  Islands  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  growing  prosperity, 
due  largely  to  the  change  in  the  tariff  laws,  which  has  opened  the  mar- 
kets of  America  to  the  products  of  the  Philippines,  and  has  opened  the 
Philippine  markets  to  American  manufactures.  The  rapid  increase  in 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Philippine  exports,  fiscal  years  iqo&-iqio. 
[Exclusive  of  gold  and  silver.] 


Fiscal  year. 


I908 
I909 
I9IO 


To- 


United  States. 


$10,323,233 
10,215,331 

18,741,771 


Other 
countries. 


$22,493,334 
20,778,232 
21,122,398 


Total. 


$32,816,567 

30,993.563 
39,864,169 


Note. — Latest  monthly  returns  show  exports  for  the  year  ending  August,  1910,  to 
the  United  States  $20,035,902,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  $41,075,738  total,  against  $11,- 
031.275  to  the  United  States,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  $32,183,871  total  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1909. 
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Philippine  imports,  fiscal  years  igo8-igio. 
[Exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  and  government  supplies. 


Fiscal  year. 


From — 


United  States. 


Other 
countries. 


Total. 


1908 
I909 
I9IO 


$5,079,487 

4,691,770 

10,775.301 


$25,838,870 
23,100,627 
26,292,329 


$30,918,357 
27,792,397 
37,067,630 


Note. — Latest  monthly  returns  show  imports  for  the  year  ending  August,  1910, 
from  the  United  States  $11,615,982,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  $39,025,667  total,  against 
$5,193,419  from  the  United  States,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  $28,948,011  total  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1909. 

PORTO   RICO. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  progress  in  Porto  Rico. 
Certain  political  changes  are  embodied  in  the  bill  "To  Provide  a  Civil 
Government  for  Porto  Rico  and  for  other  Purposes,"  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  15,  1910,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  is  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  those  features  of  this  bill  relating  to  public  health 
and  sanitation  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  removal  from  politics  of  the  judiciary  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  municipal  judges  is  excellent,  and  I  recommend  that 
a  step  further  be  taken  by  providing  therein  for  the  appointment  of 
secretaries  and  marshals  of  these  courts. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  for  a  partially  elective  senate,  the  number  of 
elective  members  being  progressively  increased,  is  of  doubtful  wisdom, 
and  the  composition  of  the  senate  as  provided  in  the  bill  when  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  seems  better  to  meet  conditions  existing  in  Porto 
Rico.  This  is  an  important  measure,  and  I  recommend  its  early  con- 
sideration and  passage. 


RIVERS    AND    HARBORS. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  to  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  river  and  harbor  bills  which  should  be  enacted  into 
law ;  and  I  have  exercised  as  much  power  as  I  could  under  the  law  in 
directing  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  his  report  to  Congress  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  the  committee  framing  such  a  bill  in  determining 
which  of  the  proposed  improvements  is  the  more  important  and  ought 
to  be  completed  first,  and  promptly. 
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PANAMA   CANAL. 

At  the  instance  01  Colonel  Goethals,  the  Army  Engineer  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  I  have  just  made  a  visit  to 
the  Isthmus  to  inspect  the  work  done  and  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
ground  as  to  certain  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  near 
future.  The  progress  of  the  work  is  most  satisfactory.  If  no  unex- 
pected obstacle  presents  itself,  the  canal  will  be  completed  well  within 
the  time  fixed  by  Colonel  Goethals,  to  wit,  January  i,  191 5,  and  within 
the  estimate  of  cost,  $375,000,000. 

Press  reports  have  reached  the  United  States  from  time  to  time  giv- 
ing accounts  of  slides  of  earth  of  very  large  yardage  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  and  elsewhere  along  the  line,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  work  has  been  much  retarded  and  that  the  time  of  completion  has 
been  necessarily  postponed. 

The  report  of  Doctor  Hayes,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  whom  I  sent 
within  the  last  month  to  the  Isthmus  to  make  an  investigation,  shows 
that  this  section  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks 
of  rather  weak  structure  and  subject  to  almost  immediate  disintegra- 
tion when  exposed  to  the  air.  Subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  these 
sediments,  igneous  rocks,  harder  and  more  durable,  have  been  thrust 
into  them,  and  being  cold  at  the  time  of  their  intrusion  united  but  in- 
differently with  the  sedimentary  rock  at  the  contacts.  The  result  of 
these  conditions  is  that  as  the  cut  is  deepened,  causing  unbalanced 
pressures,  slides  from  the  sides  of  the  cut  have  occurred.  These  are 
in  part  due  to  the  flowing  of  surface  soil  and  decomposed  sedimentary 
rocks  upon  inclined  surfaces  of  the  underlying  undecomposed  rock  and 
in  part  by  the  crushing  of  structurally  weak  beds  under  excessive  pres- 
sure. These  slides  occur  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  cut  through 
a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles,  and  now  that  their  character  is  understood, 
allowance  has  been  made  in  the  calculations  of  yardage  for  the  amount 
of  slides  which  will  have  to  be  removed  and  the  greater  slope  that  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  bank  in  many  places  in  order  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  Such  allowance  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  of  yards. 
Considering  that  the  number  of  yards  removed  from  this  cut  on  an 
average  of  each  month  through  the  year  is  1,300,000,  and  that  the 
total  remaining  to  be  excavated,  including  slides,  is  about  30,000,000 
yards,  it  is  seen  that  this  addition  to  the  excavation  does  not  offer  any 
great  reason  for  delay. 

While  this  feature  of  the  material  to  be  excavated  in  the  cut  will 
not  seriously  delay  or  obstruct  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  the  lock 
type,  the  increase  of  excavation  due  to  such  slides  in  the  cut  made  85 
feet  deeper  for  a  sea-level  canal  would  certainly  have  been  so  great 
as  to  delay  its  completion  to  a  time  beyond  the  patience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
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FORTIFY   THE   CANAL. 

Among  questions  arising  for  present  solution  is  whether  the  Canal 
shall  be  fortified.  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Congress  that  I  strongly 
favor  fortification  and  I  now  reiterate  this  opinion  and  ask  your  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  report  already  before  you 
made  by  a  competent  board. 

If,  in  our  discretion,  we  believe  modern  fortifications  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  adequate  protection  and  policing  of  the  Canal,  then  it  is 
our  duty  to  construct  them.  We  have  built  the  Canal.  It  is  our  prop- 
erty. By  convention  we  have  indicated  our  desire  for,  and  indeed 
undertaken,  its  universal  and  equal  use.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
one  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  has  been  to 
increase  the  military  effectiveness  of  our  Navy. 

Failure  to  fortify  the  Canal  would  make  the  attainment  of  both 
these  aims  depend  upon  the  mere  moral  obligations  of  the  whole  in- 
ternational public — obligations  which  we  would  be  powerless  to  enforce 
and  which  could  never  in  any  other  way  be  absolutely  safeguarded 
against  a  desperate  and  irresponsible  enemy. 

CANAL   TOLLS. 

Another  question  which  arises  for  consideration  and  possible  legis- 
lation is  the  question  of  tolls  in  the  Canal.  This  question  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  probable  tonnage  which  will  go  through  the  Canal. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  estimate,  but  one  of  the  government  commission 
in  1900  investigated  the  question  and  made  a  report.  He  concluded 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  commerce  that  could 
use  the  Isthmian  Canal  in  1914  would  amount  to  6,843,805  tons  net 
register,  and  that  this  traffic  would  increase  25.1  per  cent  per  decade; 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  all  the  commerce  included  in  the  totals 
would  at  once  abandon  the  routes  at  present  followed  and  make  use  of 
the  new  Canal,  and  that  it  might  take  some  time,  perhaps  two  years, 
to  readjust  trade  with  reference  to  the  new  conditions  which  the  Canal 
would  establish.  He  did  not  include,  moreover,  the  tonnage  of  war 
vessels,  although  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such  vessels  would  make  con- 
siderable use  of  the  Canal.  In  the  matter  of  tolls  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  dollar  a  net  ton  would  not  drive  business  away  from  the 
Canal,  but  that  a  higher  rate  would  do  so. 

In  determining  what  the  tolls  should  be  we  certainly  ought  not  to 
insist  that  they  should  at  once  amount  to  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  investment  of  $400,000,000  which  the  United  States  has  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  We  ought  not  to  do  this,  first,  be- 
cause the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from  this  ex- 
penditure is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  a  return  upon  the.  invest- 
ment.    If  it  were,  then  the  construction  might  well  have  been  left  to 
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private  enterprise.  It  was  because  an  adequate  return  upon  the  money 
invested  could  not  be  expected  immediately,  or  in  the  near  future,  and 
because  there  were  peculiar  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  that  it  fell  to  the  Government  to  advance 
the  money  and  perform  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  our  naval  strength,  the  Canal  greatly 
increases  the  trade  facilities  of  the  United  States.  It  will  undoubtedly 
cheapen  the  rates  of  transportation  in  all  freight  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  seaboard.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have  a  world  canal,  and 
if  we  are  anxious  that  the  world's  trade  shall  use  it,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  have  an  active  competitor  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  that  there 
are  other  means  of  carriage  between  the  two  oceans — by  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railroad  and  by  other  railroads  and  freight  routes  in  Central 
America. 

In  all  these  cases  the  question  whether  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  be 
used  and  its  tonnage  increased  will  be  determined  mainly  by  the  charge 
for  its  use.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  tolls  ought  not  to  exceed 
$1  per  net  ton.  On  January  1,  191 1,  the  tolls  in  the  Suez  Canal  are 
to  be  7  francs  and  25  centimes  for  1  net  ton  by  Suez  Canal  measure- 
ment, which  is  a  modification  of  Danube  measurement.  A  dollar  a  ton 
will  secure  under  the  figures  above  a  gross  income  from  the  Panama 
Canal  of  nearly  $7,000,000.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
is  estimated  to  exceed  $3,000,000.  Ultimately,  of  course,  with  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  trade,  we  hope  the  income  will  approximate  the  interest 
charges  upon  the  investment.  The  inquiries  already  made  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Canal  show  that  the  present  consideration  of 
this  question  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  commerce  of  the  world 
may  have  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  resulting  from 
the  opening  of  this  new  highway.  On  the  whole  I  should  recommend 
that  within  certain  limits  the  President  be  authorized  to  fix  the  tolls 
of  the  Canal  and  adjust  them  to  what  seems  to  be  commercial 
necessity. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   CANAL. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  as  to  the  maintenance,  management, 
and  general  control  of  the  canal  after  its  completion.  It  should  be 
premised  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  navy  establishment  to  have 
the  coal,  oil  and  other  ship  supplies,  a  dry  dock,  and  repair  shops,  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  naval  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal.  Now,  if  the  Government,  for  naval  purposes,  is  to  undertake  to 
furnish  these  conveniences  to  the  navy,  and  they  are  conveniences 
equally  required  by  commercial  vessels,  there  would  seem  to  be  strong 
reasons  why  the  Government  should  take  over  and  include  in  its  man- 
agement the  furnishing,  not  only  to  the  navy  but  to  the  public,  dry- 
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dock  and  repair-shop  facilities,  and  the  sale  of  coal,  oil,  and  other  ship 
supplies. 

The  maintenance  of  a  lock  canal  of  this  enormous  size  in  a  sparsely 
populated  country  and  in  the  tropics,  where  the  danger  from  disease 
is  always  present,  requires  a  large  and  complete  and  well-trained  or- 
ganization with  full  police  powers,  exercising  the  utmost  care.  The 
visitor  to  the  canal  who  is  impressed  with  the  wonderful  freedom  from 
tropical  diseases  on  the  Isthmus  must  not  be  misled  as  to  the  constant 
vigilance  that  is  needed  to  preserve  this  condition.  The  vast  machin- 
ery of  the  locks,  the  necessary  amount  of  dredging,  the  preservation 
of  the  banks  of  the  canal  from  slides,  the  operation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  of  the  railway — will  all  require  a  force,  not, 
of  course,  to  be  likened  in  any  way  to  the  present  organization  for 
construction,  but  a  skilled  body  of  men  who  can  keep  in  a  state  of  use- 
fulness this  great  instrument  of  commerce.  Such  an  organization 
makes  it  easy  to  include  within  its  functions  the  furnishing  of  dry- 
dock,  fuel,  repairs  and  supply  facilities  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 
These  will  be  more  essential  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  than  they  are 
at  Port  Said  or  Suez,  because  there  are  no  depots  for  coal,  supplies, 
and  other  commercial  necessities  within  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
Isthmus. 

Another  important  reason  why  these  ancillary  duties  may  well  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  is  the  opportunity  for  discrimination 
between  patrons  of  the  canal  that  is  offered  where  private  concessions 
are  granted  for  the  furnishing  of  these  facilities.  Nothing  would 
create  greater  prejudice  against  the  canal  than  the  suspicion  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  traffic  were  favored  in  the  furnishing  of  supplies  or  that 
the  supplies  were  controlled  by  any  large  interest  that  might  have  a 
motive  for  increasing  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  canal.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  termini  are  not  ample  enough  to  permit  the  fullest 
competition  in  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  these  facilities  and  neces- 
sities to  the  world's  trade  even  if  it  were  wise  to  invite  such  competi- 
tion and  the  granting  of  the  concession  would  necessarily,  under  these 
circumstances,  take  on  the  appearance  of  privilege  or  monopoly. 

PROHIBITION   OF   RAILROAD   OWNERSHIP   OF   CANAL   STEAMERS. 

I  can  not  close  this  reference  to  the  canal  without  suggesting  as  a 
wise  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing interstate  commerce  railroads  from  owning  or  controlling  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  needed  to  save  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
benefits  of  the  competition  in  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western 
seaboards  which  this  canal  was  constructed  to  secure. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   JUSTICE. 

The  duties  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  legislation  of  Congress  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  extending  its  activities  into  avenues  plainly 
within  its  constitutional  jurisdiction,  but  which  it  has  not  been  thought 
wise  or  necessary  for  the  General  Government  heretofore  to  occupy. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  under  the  appropriations  made  for  the  De- 
partment, the  Attorney-General  has  so  improved  its  organization  that 
a  vast  amount  of  litigation  of  a  civil  and  criminal  character  has  been 
disposed  of  during  the  current  year.  This  will  explain  the  necessity 
for  slightly  increasing  the  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment. His  report  shows  the  recoveries  made  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  duties  fraudulently  withheld,  public  lands  improperly 
patented,  fines  and  penalties  for  trespass,  prosecutions  and  convictions 
under  the  antitrust  law,  and  prosecutions  under  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.  I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  prosecutions  under  the 
Federal  law  of  the  so-called  "bucket  shops,"  and  of  those  schemes  to 
defraud  in  which  the  use  of  the  mail  is  an  essential  part  of  the  fraudu- 
lent conspiracy,  prosecutions  which  have  saved  ignorant  and  weak 
members  of  the  public  and  are  saving  them  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  violations  of  the  antitrust  law  present  perhaps  the  most 
important  litigation  before  the  Department,  and  the  number  of  cases 
filed  shows  the  activity  of  the  Government  in  enforcing  that  statute. 

NATIONAL   INCORPORATION. 

In  a  special  message  last  year  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  enacting  a  general  law  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  and  other  companies  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  I  renew  my  recommendation  in  that  behalf. 

PAYMENT   OF    JUST    CLAIMS. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  great  number  of  claims 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Congress,  have  been  considered  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  decided  to  be  valid  claims  against  the  Government.  The 
delay  that  occurs  in  the  payment  of  the  money  due  under  the  claims 
injures  the  reputation  of  the  Government  as  an  honest  debtor,  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  those  claims  which  come  to  Congress  with 
the  judgment  and  approval  of  the  Court  of  Claims  should  be  promptly 
paid. 

REFORM    IN    JUDICIAL    PROCEDURE. 

One  great  crying  need  in  the  United  States  is  cheapening  the  cost 
of  litigation  by  simplifying  judicial  procedure  and  expediting  final  judg- 
ment.    Under  present  conditions  the  poor  man  is  at  a  woeful  disad- 
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vantage  in  a  legal  contest  with  a  corporation  or  a  rich  opponent.  The 
necessity  for  the  reform  exists  both  in  the  United  States  courts  and 
in  all  State  courts.  In  order  to  bring  it  about,  however,  it  naturally 
falls  to  the  General  Government  by  its  example  to  furnish  a  model 
to  all  States.  A  legislative  commission  appointed  by  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  to  revise  the  procedure  in  the  United  States  courts  has  as 
yet  made  no  report. 

Under  the  law  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  and  is  given  the  duty  to  frame  the  equity  rules  of  procedure 
which  are  to  obtain  in  the  Federal  courts  of  first  instance.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  pressing  litigation  which  that  Court  has  had 
to  carry,  with  one  or  two  of  its  members  incapacitated  through  ill 
health,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take  up  problems  of  improving  the 
equity  procedure,  which  has  practically  remained  the  same  since  the 
organization  of  the  Court  in  1789.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
with  all  the  vacancies  upon  the  Court  filled,  it  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  cheapening  and  simplifying  the  procedure  in  equity  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  equity  business  is  much  the  more 
important  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  I  may  add  much  the  more  ex- 
pensive. I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the  best  method  of  improving 
judicial  procedure  at  law  is  to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  rules  of  the  court,  as  in  equity.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  in  England,  and  thoroughly  done. 
The  simplicity  and  expedition  of  procedure  in  the  English  courts  to- 
day make  a  model  for  the  reform  of  other  systems. 

Several  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices have  left  their  lasting  impress  upon  the  history  of  their  country 
by  their  constructive  ability  in  proposing  and  securing  the  passage  of 
remedial  legislation  effecting  law  reforms.  I  can  not  conceive  any 
higher  duty  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  perform  than  in  leading 
the  way  to  a  simplification  of  procedure  in  the  United  States  courts. 

RELIEF   OF    SUPREME    COURT   FROM    UNNECESSARY   APPEALS. 

No  man  ought  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  review  of  his  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  should  be  satisfied  by  one  hearing  before  a 
court  of  first  instance  and  one  review  by  a  court  of  appeals.  The 
proper  and  chief  usefulness  of  a  Supreme  Court,  and  especially  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  cases  which  come 
before  it,  so  to  expound  the  law,  and  especially  the  fundamental  law 
— the  Constitution — as  to  furnish  precedents  for  the  inferior  courts 
in  future  litigation  and  for  the  executive  officers  in  the  construction  of 
statutes  and  the  performance  of  their  legal  duties.  Therefore,  any 
provisions  for  review  of  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  cast  upon 
that  Court  the  duty  of  passing  on  questions  of  evidence  and  the  con- 
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st ruction  of  particular  forms  of  instruments,  like  indictments,  or  wills, 
or  contracts,  decisions  not  of  general  application  or  importance,  merely 
clog  and  burden  the  Court  and  render  more  difficult  its  higher  func- 
tion, which  makes  it  so  important  a  part  of  the  framework  of  our 
Government.  The  Supreme  Court  is  now  carrying  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den of  appeals  of  this  kind,  and  I  earnestly  urge  that  it  be  removed. 

The  statutes  respecting  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  place  that  court  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  review  of  its  decisions  as  that  of  the  vari- 
ous United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  act  of  March  2, 
1907,  authorizing  appeals  by  the  Government  from  certain  judgments 
in  criminal  cases  where  the  defendant  has  not  been  put  in  jeopardy, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  amended  so  that 
such  appeals  should  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  instead 
of  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  except  those  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute,  with 
the  same  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  on  certiorari  as  is  now 
exercised  by  that  court  over  determinations  of  the  several  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals.  Appeals  in  copyright  cases  should  reach  final 
judgment  in  the  courts  of  appeals  instead  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
now.  The  decision  of  the  courts  of  appeals  should  be  made  final  also 
in  all  cases  wnerein  jurisdiction  rests  on  both  diverse  citizenship  and 
the  existence  of  a  federal  question,  and  not  as  now  be  reviewable  in 
the  Supreme  Court  when  the  case  involves  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars.  Appeals  from  the  United  States  Court  in  Porto  Rico  should 
run  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  third  circuit  instead  of  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  suggested  changes  would,  I  am  advised, 
relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  consideration  of  about  100  cases 
annually. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  had  before  it  the  question  of 
reducing  the  burden  of  litigation  involved  in  reversals  on  review  and 
new  trials  or  re-hearings  and  in  frivolous  appeals  in  habeas  corpus 
and  criminal  cases.  Their  recommendations  have  been  embodied  in 
bills  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  recommendations  are  not  radical, 
but  they  will  accomplish  much  if  adopted  into  law,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bills  embodying  them. 

INJUNCTION   BILL. 

I  wish  to  renew  my  urgent  recommendation  made  in  my  last  An- 
nual Message  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  regulate  the 
issuing  of  injunctions  in  equity  without  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
best  practice  now  in  vogue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  re- 
gard this  of  especial  importance,  first  because  it  has  been  promised, 
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and  second  because  it  will  deprive  those  who  now  complain  of  certain 
alleged  abuses  in  the  improper  issuing  of  injunctions  without  notice 
of  any  real  ground  for  further  amendment  and  will  take  away  all 
semblance  of  support  for  the  extremely  radical  legislation  they  pro- 
pose, which  will  be  most  pernicious  if  adopted,  will  sap  the  foundations 
of  judicial  power,  and  legalize  that  cruel  social  instrument,  the  sec- 
ondary boycott. 

JUDICIAL   SALARIES. 

I  further  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing for  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  Judges,  by  which  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  $17,500  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  $17,000;  the  Circuit  Judges  con- 
stituting the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  shall  receive  $10,000,  and  the 
District  Judges  $9,000.  These  judges  exercise  a  wise  jurisdiction  and 
their  duties  require  of  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  great 
ability  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  care  and  delicacy  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  whenever  possible  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  the  State  courts.  The  positions  they  occupy 
ought  to  be  filled  by  men  who  have  shown  the  greatest  ability  in  their 
professional  work  at  the  bar,  and  it  is  the  poorest  economy  possible 
for  the  Government  to  pay  salaries  so  low  for  judicial  service  as  not 
to  be  able  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the  legal  profession  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  living  is  such,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  that  even  the  salaries  fixed  in  the  proposed  bill  will  enable  the 
incumbents  to  accumulate  little,  if  anything,  to  support  their  families 
after  their  death.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  preservation  of  our 
country  and  its  beloved  institutions  as  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary,  and  next  to  the  life  tenure  an  adequate 
salary  is  the  most  material  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  our  Judges. 

POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 
POSTAL   SAVINGS   BANKS. 

At  its  last  session  Congress  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks  by  the  Post-Office  Department  of  this  Government,  by 
which,  under  the  general  control  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  system  could  be  begun  in  a  few  cities  and  towns,  and  enlarged 
to  cover  within  its  operations  as  many  cities  and  towns  and  as  large  a 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  wise.  The  initiation  and  establishment 
of  such  a  system  has  required  a  great  deal  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
experts  in  the  Post-Office  and  Treasury  Departments,  but  a  system 
has  now  been  devised  which  is  believed  to  be  more  economical  and 
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simpler  in  its  operation  than  any  similar  system  abroad.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  perfected  so  that  savings  banks  will  be  opened  in 
some  cities  and  towns  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  there  will  be  a  grad- 
ual extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

WIPING   OUT   OF   POSTAL   DEFICIT. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Post-Office  Department  is  a  great  business  de- 
partment, and  I  am  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  under  its  present  man- 
agement principles  of  business  economy  and  efficiency  are  being 
applied.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  deficit  in  the  operations  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  which  has  been  met  by  appropriation  from 
the  Treasury.  The  appropriation  estimated  for  last  year  from  the 
Treasury  over  and  above  the  receipts  of  the  Department  was  $17,500,- 
000.  I  am  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  of  that  $17,500,000  estimated 
for,  $11,500,000  were  saved  and  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  per- 
sonal efforts  of  the  Postmaster-General  secured  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  postmasters  and  other  postal  officers  through- 
out the  country  in  carrying  out  his  plans  of  reorganization  and 
retrenchment.  The  result  is  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  been  able 
to  make  his  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  present  year  so  low  as  to 
keep  within  the  amount  the  postal  service  is  expected  to  earn.  It  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  the  reduction  in  the  deficit  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  curtailment  of  postal  facilities.  On  the  contrary 
the  service  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the  year  in  all  its  branches. 
A  principle  which  the  Postmaster-General  has  recommended  and 
sought  to  have  enforced  in  respect  to  all  appointments  has  been  that 
those  appointees  who  have  rendered  good  service  should  be  reap- 
pointed. This  has  greatly  strengthened  the  interest  of  postmasters 
throughout  the  country  in  maintaining  efficiency  and  economy  in  their 
offices,  because  they  believed  generally  that  this  would  secure  for  them 
a  further  tenure. 

EXTENSION   OF  THE    CLASSIFIED   SERVICE. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster-General,  I  have  in- 
cluded in  the  classified  service  all  assistant  postmasters,  and  I  believe 
that  this  giving  a  secure  tenure  to  those  who  are  the  most  important 
subordinates  of  Postmasters  will  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
offices  and  an  economical  administration.  A  large  number  of  the 
fourth-class  postmasters  are  now  in  the  classified  service.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  put  in  the  classified  service  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  postmasters.  It  is  more  logical  to  do  this  than  to  classify 
the  fourth-class  postmasters,  for  the  reason  that  the  fourth-class  post- 
offices  are  invariably  small,  and  the  postmasters  are  necessarily  men 
who   must   combine    some  other  business    with   the   postmastership, 
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whereas  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  postmasters  are  paid  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  justify  the  requirement  that  they  shall  have  no  other 
business  and  that  they  shall  devote  their  attention  to  their  post-office 
duties.  To  classify  first,  second,  and  third  class  postmasters  would 
require  the  passage  of  an  act  changing  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment so  as  to  take  away  the  necessity  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  inviting  from  the  Senate  a  conces- 
sion in  respect  to  its  quasi  executive  power  that  is  considerable,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  good  administration  and  efficiency 
of  service.  To  make  this  change  would  take  the  postmasters  out  of 
politics ;  would  relieve  Congressmen  who  now  are  burdened  with  the 
necessity  of  making  recommendations  for  these  places  of  a  responsi- 
bility that  must  be  irksome  and  can  create  nothing  but  trouble ;  and  it 
would  result  in  securing  from  postmasters  greater  attention  to  busi- 
ness, greater  fidelity,  and  consequently  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  post-offices  which  they  conduct. 


THE    FRANKING   PRIVILEGE. 

The  unrestricted  manner  in  which  the  franking  privilege  is  now 
being  used  by  the  several  branches  of  the  Federal  service  and  by  Con- 
gress has  laid  it  open  to  serious  abuses,  a  fact  clearly  established 
through  investigations  recently  instituted  by  the  Department.  While 
it  has  been  impossible  without  a  better  control  of  franking  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  expense  to  the  Government  of  this  practice,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  annually  reaches  into  the  millions.  It  is  believed 
that  many  abuses  of  the  franking  system  could  be  prevented,  and  con- 
sequently a  marked  economy  effected,  by  supplying  through  the  agen- 
cies of  the  postal  service  special  official  envelopes  and  stamps  for  the 
free  mail  of  the  Government,  all  such  envelopes  and  stamps  to  be 
issued  on  requisition  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  service 
requiring  them,  and  such  records  to  be  kept  of  all  official  stamp  sup- 
plies as  will  enable  the  Post-Office  Department  to  maintain  a  proper 
postage  account  covering  the  entire  volume  of  free  Government  mail. 
As  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  this  reform,  special  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  have  been  provided  for  use  instead  of  franks  in 
the  free  transmission  of  the  official  mail  resulting  from  the  business 
of  the  new  postal  savings  system.  By  properly  recording  the  issu- 
ance of  such  stamps  and  envelopes  accurate  records  can  be  kept  of 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  handling  the  postal  savings  mail,  which 
is  certain  to  become  an  important  item  of  expense  and  one  that  should 
be  separately  determined.  In  keeping  with  this  plan  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  authorize  the  substitution  of  special  official  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  for  the  various  forms  of  franks  now  used  to  carry 
free  of  postage  the  vast  volume  of  Departmental  and  Congressional 
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mail  matter.  During  the  past  year  methods  of  accounting  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  most  progressive  of  our  business  establishments 
have  been  introduced  in  the  postal  service  and  nothing  has  so  impeded 
the  Department's  plan  in  this  regard  as  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing with  any  exactness  how  far  the  various  expenses  of  the  postal 
service  are  increased  by  the  present  unrestricted  use  of  the  franking 
privilege.  It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  exact  method  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  as  proposed  will  prove  to  be  of  tremendous 
advantage  in  the  work  of  placing  the  postal  service  on  a  strictly  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

SECOND-CLASS    MAIL    MATTER. 

In  my  last  Annual  Message  I  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  postal  rate  imposed  upon  second-class  mail  mat- 
ter in  so  far  as  that  includes  magazines,  and  showed  by  figures  pre- 
pared by  experts  of  the  Post-Office  Department  that  the  Government 
was  rendering  a  service  to  the  magazines,  costing  many  millions  in 
excess  of  the  compensation  paid.  An  answer  was  attempted  to  this 
by  the  representatives  of  the  magazines,  and  a  reply  was  filed  to  this 
answer  by  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
answer,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  reply  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, I  think  must  appeal  to  any  fair-minded  person.  Whether  the 
answer  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  magazines  is  an- 
other question.  I  agree  that  the  question  is  one  of  fact;  but  I  insist 
that  if  the  fact  is  as  the  experts  of  the  Post-Office  Department  show, 
that  we  are  furnishing  to  the  owners  of  magazines  a  service  worth  mil- 
lions more  than  they  pay  for  it,  then  justice  requires  that  the  rate 
should  be  increased.  The  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  Department 
resulting  from  this  change  may  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Department  in  establishing  a  parcels  post  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  first-class  postage  to  one  cent.  It  has  been  said  by  the 
Postmaster-General  that  a  fair  adjustment  might  be  made  under  which 
the  advertising  part  of  the  magazine  should  be  charged  for  at  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  rate  from  that  of  the  reading  matter.  This  would 
relieve  many  useful  magazines  that  are  not  circulated  at  a  profit,  and 
would  not  shut  them  out  from  the  use  of  the  mails  by  a  prohibitory 
rate. 

PARCELS   POST. 

With  respect  to  the  parcels  post,  I  respectfully  recommend  its  adop- 
tion on  all  rural-delivery  routes,  and  that  1 1  pounds — the  international 
limit — be  made  the  limit  of  carriage  in  such  post,  and  this,  with  a  view 
to  its  general  extension  when  the  income  of  the  Post-Office  will  permit 
it  and  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  shall  have  been  fully  established. 
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The  same  argument  is  made  against  the  parcels  post  that  was  made 
against  the  postal  savings  bank — that  it  is  introducing  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  business  which  ought  to  be  conducted  by  private  persons, 
and  is  paternalism.  The  Post-Office  Department  has  a  great  plant  and 
a  great  organization,  reaching  into  the  most  remote  hamlet  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  this  machinery  it  is  able  to  do  a  great  many 
things  economically  that  if  a  new  organization  were  necessary  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  without  extravagant  expenditure.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  postal  savings  bank  can  be  carried  on  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost,  and  why  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  at  a  very  incon- 
siderable expense  a  parcels  post  in  the  rural-delivery  system.  A  gen- 
eral parcels  post  will  involve  a  much  greater  outlay. 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 
REORGANIZATION. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  in  my 
Annual  Message,  attention  was  called  to  the  new  detail  of  officers  in 
the  Navy  Department  by  which  officers  of  flag  rank  were  assigned  to 
duty  as  Aides  to  the  Secretary  in  respect  to  naval  operations,  person- 
nel, inspection,  and  material.  This  change  was  a  substantial  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Naval  Reorganiza- 
tion, headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Moody,  and  submitted  to  President  Roose- 
velt on  February  26,  1909.  Through  the  advice  of  this  committee  of 
line  officers,  the  Secretary  is  able  to  bring  about  a  proper  coordination 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  naval  department  with  greater  military  ef- 
ficiency. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommends  that  this  new 
organization  be  recognized  by  legislation  and  thus  made  permanent. 
I  concur  in  the  recommendation. 

LEGISLATIVE   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  conclusions  of  a  recent  Court  of  In- 
quiry on  certain  phases  of  Marine  Corps  administration,  recommends 
that  the  Major-General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  four  years'  term,  and  that  officers  of  the  Adjutant  and 
Inspector's  department  be  detailed  from  the  line.  He  also  asks  for 
legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  now  existing  in  the  personnel 
of  officers  of  the  Navy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  age  and  ex- 
perience of  flag  officers  and  captains,  and  points  out  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  Navy  that  the  age  of  our  officers  be  re- 
duced and  that  flag  officers,  particularly,  should  gain  proper  experience 
as  flag  officers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  properly  command  fleets. 
I  concur  in  the  Secretary's  recommendations. 
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COVERING   OF   NAVAL   SUPPLY   FUND   INTO   TREASURY. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
change  in  the  system  of  cost  accounting  in  navy-yards,  and  also  to  the 
history  of  the  naval  supply  fund  and  the  present  conditions  existing 
in  regard  to  that  matter.  Under  previous  practice  and  what  now  seems 
to  have  been  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  law,  the  supply  fund 
of  the  navy  was  increased  from  $2,700,000  to  something  over  $14,- 
000,000,  and  a  system  of  accounting  was  introduced  which  prevented 
the  striking  of  a  proper  balance  and  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  cost 
of  maintaining  the  naval  establishment.  The  system  has  now  been 
abandoned  and  a  Naval  Supply  Account  established  by  law  July  1, 
1910.  The  Naval  Supply  fund  of  $2,700,000  is  now  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Department.  The  Secretary  recommends 
that  the  Naval  Supply  Account  be  made  permanent  by  law  and  that 
the  $2,700,000  of  the  naval  supply  fund  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  unnecessary,  and  I  ask  for  legislative  authority  to  do  this.  This 
sum  when  covered  into  the  Treasury  will  be  really  a  reduction  in  the 
recorded  Naval  cost  for  this  year. 

ESTIMATES   AND   BUILDING    PROGRAM. 

The  estimates  of  the  Navy  Department  are  $5,000,000  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  the  same  purpose  last  year,  and  included  in  this  is 
the  building  program  of  the  same  amount  as  that  submitted  for  your 
consideration  last  yeai.  It  is  merely  carrying  out  the  plan  of  building 
two  battleships  a  year,  with  a  few  needed  auxiliary  vessels.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  program  will  be  adopted. 

ABOLITION   OF   NAVY-YARDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  personal  examination  to  every 
navy-yard  and  has  studied  the  uses  of  the  navy-yards  with  reference 
to  the  necessities  of  our  fleet.  With  a  fleet  considerably  less  than  half 
the  size  of  that  of  the  British  navy,  we  have  shipyards  more  than 
double  the  number,  and  there  are  several  of  these  shipyards,  expen- 
sively equipped  with  modern  machinery,  which  after  investigation  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  believes  to  be  entirely  useless  for  naval  purposes. 
He  asks  authority  to  abandon  certain  of  them  and  to  move  their  ma- 
chinery to  other  places  where  it  can  be  made  of  use. 

In  making  these  recommendations  the  Secretary  is  following  di- 
rectly along  progressive  lines  which  have  been  adopted  in  our  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  consolidations  in  this  country;  that  is, 
of  dismantling  unnecessary  and  inadequate  plants  and  discontinuing 
their  existence  where  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  continue  their  maintenance  at  an  expense  not  commensurate  to  their 
product. 
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GUANTANAMO    PROPER    NAVAL   BASE. 

The  Secretary  points  out  that  the  most  important  naval  base  in  the 
West  Indies  is  Guantanamo,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Cuba.  Its 
geographical  situation  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect  the  commercial 
paths  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  he  shows  that  by  the  expenditure  of 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  with  the  machinery  which  he  shall  take 
from  other  navy-yards,  he  can  create  a  naval  station  at  Guantanamo 
of  sufficient  size  and  equipment  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  emergency 
naval  base.  I  earnestly  join  in  the  recommendation  that  he  be  given 
the  authority  which  he  asks.  I  am  quite  aware  that  such  action  is 
likely  to  arouse  local  opposition ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  axiomatic 
that  in  legislating  in  the  interest  of  the  Navy,  and  for  the  general  pro- 
tection of  the  country  by  the  Navy,  mere  local  pride  or  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard  or  station  ought  to  play  no 
part.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  is  based  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  naval  officers,  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  geo- 
graphical or  sectional  considerations. 

JOHN    PAUL    JONES. 

I  unite  with  the  Secretary  in  the  recommendation  that  an  appropria- 
tion be  made  to  construct  a  suitable  crypt  at  Annapolis  for  the  custody 
of  the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

PEARY. 

The  complete  success  of  our  country  in  Arctic  exploration  should 
not  remain  unnoticed.  For  centuries  there  has  been  friendly  rivalry 
in  this  field  of  effort  between  the  foremost  nations  and  between  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  men.  Expeditions  to  the  unknown 
North  have  been  encouraged  by  enlightened  governments  and  de- 
served honors  have  been  granted  to  the  daring  men  who  have  con- 
ducted them.  The  unparalleled  accomplishment  of  an  American  in 
reaching  the  North  Pole,  April  6,  1909,  approved  by  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  most  expert  scientists,  has  added  to  the  distinction  of  our 
navy,  to  which  he  belongs,  and  reflects  credit  upon  his  country.  His 
unique  success  has  received  generous  acknowledgment  from  scientific 
bodies  and  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe  and  America.  I  recom- 
mend fitting  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  great  achievement  of 
Robert  Edwin  Peary. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

APPEALS    TO    COURT    IN    LAND    CASES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  a  change  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  the  procedure  in  adjudicating  claims  for  lands,  by  which 
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appeals  can  be  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the  Department  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  judicial  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  claimant.  This  change  finds  complete  analogy 
in  the  present  provision  for  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  The  judgments  of  the  court  in  such  cases  would 
be  of  decisive  value  to  land  claimants  generally  and  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  would  enable  claim- 
ants to  bring  into  Court  the  final  consideration  of  issues  as  to  the  title 
to  Government  land  and  would,  I  think,  obviate  a  good  deal  of  the 
subsequent  litigation  that  now  arises  in  our  Western  courts.  The  bill 
is  pending,  I  believe,  in  the  House,  having  been  favorably  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  I  recommend  its  enactment. 

ARREARS   WIPED   OUT. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Interior  Department  and  in  the  Land 
Office  has  been  the  delays  attendant  upon  the  consideration  by  the 
Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  claims  for  patents 
of  public  lands  to  individuals.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  under  the  recent 
appropriations  of  the  Congress  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  subordinates,  these  arrears  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
work  of  the  Department  has  been  brought  mere  nearly  up  to  date  in 
respect  to  the  pending  business  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Econ- 
omies have  been  effected  where  possible  without  legislative  assistance, 
and  these  are  shown  in  the  reduced  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  during  the  year  to  come. 

CONSERVATION. 

The  subject  of  the  conservation  of  the  public  domain  has  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  people  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

AGRICULTURAL    LANDS. 

There  is  no  need  for  radical  reform  in  the  methods  of  disposing  of 
what  are  really  agricultural  lands.  The  present  laws  have  worked 
well.  The  enlarged  homestead  law  has  encouraged  the  successful  farm- 
ing of  lands  in  the  semiarid  regions. 

RECLAMATION. 

The  total  sum  already  accumulated  in  the  fund  provided  by  the  act 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  is  about  $69,449,058.76,  and  of  this, 
all  but  $6,241,058.76  has  been  allotted  to  the  various  projects,  of  which 
there  are  thirty.  Congress  at  its  last  session  provided  for  the  issuing 
Df  certificates  of  indebtedness  not  exceeding  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  be  redeemed  from  the  reclamation  fund  when  the  proceeds  of 
fands  sold  and  from  the  water-rents  should  be  sufficient.     Meantime, 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  I  appointed  a  board  of 
army  engineers  to  examine  the  projects  and  to  ascertain  which  are 
feasible  and  worthy  of  completion.  That  board  has  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  shall  transmit  in  a  separate  message  within 
a  few  days. 

CONSERVATION    ADDRESS. 

In  September  last  a  conservation  Congress  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  at 
which  I  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  conservation  so  far 
as  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  and  possible  action  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  that  address  I  assembled  from  the  official  records 
the  statistics  and  facts  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  behalf  in 
the  administration  of  my  predecessor  and  in  my  own,  and  indicated  the 
legislative  measures  which  I  believed  to  be  wise  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  use,  in  the  public  interest,  of  what  remains  of  our  National  do- 
main. There  was  in  this  address  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  the  conclusions  stated.  For  the  purpose  of  saving 
in  an  official  record  a  comprehensive  resume  of  the  statistics  and  facts 
gathered  with  some  difficulty  in  that  address,  and  to  avoid  their  repe- 
tition in  the  body  of  this  message,  I  venture  to  make  the  address  an 
accompanying  appendix.  The  statistics  are  corrected  to  November 
15th  last. 

SPECIFIC   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  conservation  address,  I  recommend : 

First,  that  the  limitation  now  imposed  upon  the  Executive  which 
forbids  his  reserving  more  forest  lands  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  be  repealed. 

Second,  that  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Government  be  leased  after 
advertisement  inviting  competitive  bids,  for  terms  not  exceeding  fifty 
years,  with  a  minimum  rental  and  royalties  upon  the  coal  mined,  to  be 
readjusted  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  with  conditions  as  to  main- 
tenance which  will  secure  proper  mining,  and  as  to  assignment  which 
will  prevent  combinations  to  monopolize  control  of  the  coal  in  any 
one  district  or  market.  I  do  not  think  that  coal  measures  under  2,500 
acres  of  surface  would  be  too  large  an  amount  to  lease  to  any  one 
lessee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thinks  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  leasing  public  coal  lands,  which  objections  he  has  set  forth  in 
his  report,  the  force  of  which  I  freely  concede.  I  entirely  approved 
his  stating  at  length  in  his  report  the  objections  in  order  that  the  whole 
subject  may  be  presented  to  Congress,  but  after  a  full  consideration  I 
favor  a  leasing  system  and  recommend  it. 

Third,  that  the  law  should  provide  the  same  separation  in  respect 
to  government  phosphate  lands  of  surface  and  mineral  rights  that  now 
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obtains  in  coal  lands  and  that  power  to  lease  such  lands  upon  terms 
and  limitations  similar  to  those  above  recommended  for  coal  leases, 
with  an  added  condition  enabling  the  Government  to  regulate,  and  if 
need  be  to  prohibit,  the  export  to  foreign  countries  of  the  product. 

Fourth,  that  the  law  should  allow  a  prospector  for  oil  or  gas  to 
have  the  right  to  prospect  for  two  years  over  a  certain  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land,  the  right  to  be  evidenced  by  a  license  for  which  he  shall 
pay  a  small  sum;  and  that  upon  discovery,  a  lease  may  be  granted 
upon  terms  securing  a  minimum  rental  and  proper  royalties  to  the 
Government,  and  also  the  conduct  of  the  oil  or  gas  well  in  accord  with 
the  best  method  for  husbanding  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  district.  The 
period  of  the  leases  should  not  be  as  long  as  those  of  coal,  but  they 
should  contain  similar  provisions  as  to  assignment  to  prevent  monopo- 
listic combinations. 

Fifth,  that  water-power  sites  be  directly  leased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, after  advertisement  and  bidding,  for  not  exceeding  fifty  years 
upon  a  proper  rental  and  with  a  condition  fixing  rates  charged  to  the 
public  for  units  of  electric  power,  both  rental  and  rates  to  be  read- 
justed equitably  every  ten  years  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  with  suit- 
able provisions  against  assignment  to  prevent  monopolistic  combina- 
tions. Or,  that  the  law  shall  provide  that  upon  application  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  where  the  water-power  site  is  situated,  it 
may  be  patented  to  the  State  on  condition  that  the  State  shall  dispose 
of  it  under  terms  like  those  just  described,  and  shall  enforce  those 
terms,  or  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  the  water-power 
site  and  all  the  plant  and  improvement  on  the  site  shall  be  forfeited 
and  revert  to  the  United  States,  the  President  being  given  the  power 
to  declare  the  forfeiture  and  to  direct  legal  proceedings  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Either  of  these  methods  would,  I  think,  accomplish  the  proper 
public  purpose  in  respect  to  water-power  sites,  but  one  or  the  other 
should  be  promptly  adopted. 

NECESSITY   FOR   PROMPT   ACTION. 

I  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  that  at  this  session  general  con- 
servation legislation  of  the  character  indicated  be  adopted.  At  its  last 
session  this  Congress  took  most  useful  and  proper  steps  in  the  cause 
of  conservation  by  allowing  the  Executive,  through  withdrawals,  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  existing  laws  in  respect  to  much  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  I  have  not  thought  that  the  danger  of  disposing  of  coal 
lands  in  the  United  States  under  the  present  laws  in  large  quantities 
was  so  great  as  to  call  for  their  withdrawal,  because  under  the  present 
provisions  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Government  will  receive 
the  real  value  of  the  land.  But,  in  respect  to  oil  lands,  or  phosphate 
lands,  and  of  gas  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  in  respect  to  coal 
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lands  in  Alaska,  I  have  exercised  the  full  power  of  withdrawal  with 
the  hope  that  the  action  of  Congress  would  follow  promptly  and  pre- 
vent that  tying  up  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  western  and 
less  settled  portion  and  in  Alaska,  which  means  stagnation  and  retro- 
gression. 

The  question  of  conservation  is  not  a  partisan  one,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  even  in  the  short  time  of  the  present  session  consideration 
may  be  given  to  those  questions  which  have  now  been  much  discussed, 
and  that  action  may  be  taken  upon  them. 

ALASKA. 

With  reference  to  the  government  of  Alaska,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  recommendations  I  made  in  my  last  message  on  the  subject.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  migratory  character  of  the  population,  its  un- 
equal distribution,  and  its  smallness  of  number,  which  the  new  cen- 
sus shows  to  be  about  50,000,  in  relation  to  the  enormous  expanse  of 
the  territory,  make  it  altogether  impracticable  to  give  to  those  people 
who  are  in  Alaska  to-day  and  may  not  be  there  a  year  hence,  the  power 
to  elect  a  legislature  to  govern  an  immense  territory  to  which  they  have 
a  relation  so  little  permanent.  It  is  far  better  for  the  development  of 
the  territory  that  it  be  committed  to  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive,  with  limited  legislative  powers  sufficiently  broad  to 
meet  the  local  needs,  than  to  continue  the  present  insufficient  govern- 
ment with  few  remedial  powers,  or  to  make  a  popular  government 
where  there  is  not  proper  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  it. 

The  suggestion  that  the  appointment  of  a  commission  will  lead  to 
the  control  of  the  government  by  corporate  or  selfish  and  exploiting 
interests  has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Such  a  government 
worked  well  in  the  Philippines,  and  would  work  well  in  Alaska,  and 
those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  proper  development  of  that  ter- 
ritory for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  live  in  it  and  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  own  it,  should  support  the  institution 
of  such  a  government. 

ALASKAN   RAILWAYS. 

I  have  been  asked  to  recommend  that  the  credit  of  the  Government 
be  extended  to  aid  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska.  I  am  not 
ready  now  to  do  so.  A  great  many  millions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  at  least  two  railroads,  and  if 
laws  be  passed  providing  for  the  proper  development  of  the  resources 
of  Alaska,  especially  for  the  opening  up  of  the  coal  lands,  I  believe 
that  the  capital  already  invested  will  induce  the  investment  of  more 
capital,  sufficient  to  complete  the  railroads  building,  and  to  furnish 
cheap  coal  not  only  to  Alaska  but  to  the  whole  Pacific  coast.     The 
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passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  leasing  of  government  coal  lands  in 
Alaska  after  public  competition,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
for  the  government  of  the  territory,  with  enabling  powers  to  meet  the 
local  needs,  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  Alaska  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  that  is  likely  to  surprise  the  country. 

NATIONAL   PARKS. 

Our  national  parks  have  become  so  extensive  and  involve  so  much 
detail  of  action  in  their  control  that  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
legislation  creating  a  bureau  for  their  care  and  control.  The  greatest 
natural  wonder  of  this  country  and  the  surrounding  territory  should 
be  included  in  another  national  park.  I  refer  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado. 

PENSIONS. 

The  uniform  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  granting 
pensions  to  those  gallant  and  devoted  men  who  fought  to  save  the 
life  of  the  Nation  in  the  perilous  days  of  the  great  Civil  War,  has 
always  been  of  the  most  liberal  character.  Those  men  are  now  rapidly 
passing  away.  The  best  obtainable  official  statistics  show  that  they 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  something  over  three  thousand  a  month,  and, 
in  view  of  their  advancing  years,  this  rate  must  inevitably,  in  pro- 
portion, rapidly  increase.  To  the  man  who  risked  everything  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  save  the  Nation  in  the  hour  of  its  direst  need,  we  owe 
a  debt  which  has  not  been  and  should  not  be  computed  in  a  begrudg- 
ing or  parsimonious  spirit.  But  while  we  should  be  actuated  by  this 
spirit  to  the  soldier  himself,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  go  to 
absurd  lengths,  or  distribute  the  bounty  of  the  Government  to  classes 
of  persons  who  may,  at  this  late  day,  from  a  mere  mercenary  motive, 
seek  to  obtain  some  legal  relation  with  an  old  veteran  now  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The  true  spirit  of  the  pension  laws  is  to  be 
found  in  the  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  last 
inaugural  address,  wherein,  in  speaking  of  the  Nation's  duty  to  its 
soldiers  when  the  struggle  should  be  over,  he  said  we  should  "  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans." 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 
VALUE   OF   THIS   YEAR'S    CROPS. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  invites  attention  to  the 
stupendous  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $8,926,000,000  for  this  year.  This  amount  is  larger  than 
that  of  1909  by  $305,000,000.  The  existence  of  such  a  crop  indicates 
a  good  prospect  for  business  throughout  the  country.  A  notable 
change  for  the  better  is  commented  upon  by  the  Secretary  in  the  fact 
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that  the  South,  especially  in  those  regions  where  the  boll  weevil  has 
interfered  with  the  growth  of  cotton,  has  given  more  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn  and  other  cereals,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  diversi- 
fication of  crops  in  the  South  than  ever  before — and  all  to  the  great 
advantage  of  that  section. 

DEPARTMENT   ACTIVITIES. 

The  report  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  in  its  various  bureaus,  showing  how  closely  the  agri- 
cultural progress  in  this  country  is  following  along  the  lines  of  im- 
provement recommended  by  the  Department  through  its  publications 
and  the  results  of  its  experiment  stations  in  every  State,  and  by  the 
instructions  given  through  the  agricultural  schools  aided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  following  the  general  curriculum  urged  by  the 
head  and  bureau  chiefs  of  the  Department. 

The  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
enactment  of  recent  legislation,  by  the  pure-food  act,  the  meat-in- 
spection act,  the  cattle-transportation  act,  and  the  act  concerning  the 
interstate  shipment  of  game.  This  department  is  one  of  those  the 
scope  of  whose  action  is  constantly  widening,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible under  existing  legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  and  their  estimates 
below  those  of  preceding  years. 

farmers'  income  and  cost  of  living. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  results  of  an  examination  made  by 
the  Department  into  statistics  and  prices,  shows  that  on  the  average 
since  1891,  farm  products  have  increased  in  value  72  per  cent  while 
the  things  which  the  farmer  buys  for  use  have  increased  but  12  per 
cent,  an  indication  that  present  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  farming 
community. 

FOREST   SERVICE. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  their 
extent,  and  have  urged,  as  I  do  again,  the  removal  of  the  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  reserve  other  tracts  of  land  in 
six  Western  States  in  which  withdrawal  for  this  purpose  is  now  for- 
bidden. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  disastrous  fires  that  occurred  during  the  last  summer  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  A  drought  more  intense  than  any  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  had  introduced  a  condition  into  the  forests  which 
made  fires  almost  inevitable,  and  locomotive  sparks,  negligent  campers, 
and  in  some  cases  incendiaries  furnished  the  needed  immediate  cause. 
At  one  time  the  fires  were  so  extended  that  they  covered  a  range  of  a 
hundred  miles,  and  the  Secretary  estimates  that  standing  timber  of  the 
value  of  25  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.     Seventy-six  persons  in 
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the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service  were  killed  and  many  more  injured* 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  by  which  the 
expenses  for  their  hospital  treatment  or  of  their  interment  could  be 
met  out  of  public  funds.  The  Red  Cross  contributed  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  expenses  was  made  up  by 
private  contribution,  chiefly  from  the  force  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
its  officials.  I  recommend  that  suitable  legislation  be  adopted  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  respect. 

APPROPRIATION    FOR   FIRE   FIGHTING. 

The  specific  fund  for  fighting  fires  was  only  about  $135,000,  but 
there  existed  discretion  in  the  Secretary  in  case  of  an  emergency  to 
apply  other  funds  in  his  control  to  this  purpose,  and  he  did  so  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  which  will  involve  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  deficiency  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  over  $900,- 
000.  The  damage  done  was  not  therefore  due  to  the  lack  of  an  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  available  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fighting  it  lay  in  the  remote  points  where  the  fires  began  and 
where  it  was  impossible  with  the  roads  and  trails  as  they  now  exist 
promptly  to  reach  them.  Proper  protection  necessitates,  as  the  Secre- 
tary points  out,  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  more  money  in  the 
development  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  forests,  the  establishment  of 
lookout  stations,  and  telephone  connection  between  them  and  places 
where  assistance  can  be  secured. 

REFORESTATION. 

The  amount  of  reforestation  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Service — only  about  15,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  150  millions  of 
acres  of  national  forests — seems  small,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in 
this  regard  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  looking  forward  to  far  greater  activity  in  the  use  of  avail- 
able Government  land  for  this  purpose.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
learning  by  experiment  the  best  methods  of  reforesting.  Congress  is 
appealed  to  now  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  appro- 
priations needed  for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
this  regard.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  approve  and  adopt  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   COMMERCE   AND   LABOR. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  had 
ander  his  immediate  supervision  the  application  of  the  merit  system 
of  promotion  to  a  large  number  of  employees,  and  his  discussion  of 
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this  method  of  promotions  based  on  actual  experience,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

THE   CENSUS   BUREAU. 

The  taking  of  the  census  has  proceeded  with  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Secretary  believes,  and  I  concur,  that  it  will  be  more 
thorough  and  accurate  than  any  census  which  has  heretofore  been 
taken,  but  it  is  not  perfect.  The  motive  that  prompts  men  with  a 
false  civic  pride  to  induce  the  padding  of  census  returns  in  order  to 
increase  the  population  of  a  particular  city  has  been  strong  enough 
to  lead  to  fraud  in  respect  to  a  few  cities  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
directed  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  with  all  the  vigor  possible 
against  those  who  are  responsible  for  these  frauds.  They  have  been 
discovered  and  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  census, 
but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  official  inquiry  of  this  sort 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  fraudulent  conspiracies  in  some  private 
or  local  interest. 

BUREAU   OF  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Light-House  Board  has  effected  a  very 
considerable  saving  in  the  administration,  and  the  estimates  for  that 
service  for  the  present  year  are  $428,000  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year.  In  addition,  three  tenders,  for  which  appropriations  were  made, 
are  not  being  built  because  they  are  not  at  present  needed  for  the 
service.  The  Secretary  is  now  asking  for  a  large  sum  for  the  addi- 
tion of  lights  and  other  aids  to  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  including  a 
number  in  Alaska.  The  trade  along  that  coast  is  becoming  so  im- 
portant that  I  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  for  following  his  recom- 
mendation. 

BUREAU    OF   CORPORATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  just  completed  the  first  part 
of  a  report  on  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United  States.  This  part 
does  not  find  the  existence  of  a  trust  or  combination  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  The  Commissioner  does  find,  however,  a  condition 
in  the  ownership  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  the  Government  timber,  that  calls  for  serious  attention.  The 
direct  investigation  made  by  the  Commissioner  covered  an  area  which 
contains  80  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned  timber  of  the  country. 
His  report  shows  that  one-half  of  the  timber  in  this  area  is  owned  by 
200  individuals  and  corporations ;  that  14  per  cent  is  owned  by  3  cor- 
porations, and  that  there  is  very  extensive  interownership  of  stock,  as 
well  as  othei  circumstances,  all  pointing  to  friendly  relations  among 
those  who  own  a  majority  of  this  timber,  a  relationship  which  might 
lead  to  a  combination  for  the  maintenance  of  a  price  that  would  be 
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very  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  and  would  create  the  necessity 
of  removing  all  tariff  obstacles  to  the  free  importations  of  lumber  from 
other  countries. 

BUREAU   OF    FISHERIES. 

I  am  glad  to  note  in  the  Secretary's  report  the  satisfactory  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  seals  of  the 
Pribiloff  Islands.  Very  active  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  secure  an  arrangement  which  shall  protect  the  Pribiloff 
herd  from  the  losses  due  to  pelagic  sealing.  Meantime  the  Govern- 
ment has  secured  seal  pelts  of  the  bachelor  seals  (the  killing  of  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  the  herd),  from  the  sale 
of  which  next  month  it  is  expected  to  realize  about  $450,000,  a  sum 
largely  in  excess  of  the  rental  paid  by  the  lessee  of  the  Government 
under  the  previous  contract. 

COAST   AND   GEODETIC   SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  been  engaged  in  surveying  the 
coasts  of  the  Philippine  archipeiago.  This  is  a  heavy  work,  because 
of  the  extended  character  of  the  coast  line  in  those  Islands,  but  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  about  half  of  the  needed  survey  has  been  completed. 
So  large  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  archipelago  has  been  unsur- 
veyed  as  to  make  navigation  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  number  of  the 
islands,  and  especially  on  the  east  side,  particularly  dangerous. 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  been  actively  engaged  in  compos- 
ing the  differences  between  employers  and  employees  engaged  in  in- 
terstate transportation,  under  the  Erdman  Act,  jointly  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  can  not  speak 
in  too  high  terms  of  the  success  of  these  two  officers  in  conciliation 
and  settlement  of  controversies  which,  but  for  their  interposition, 
would  have  resulted  disastrously  to  all  interests. 

TAX    ON    PHOSPHOROUS    MATCHES. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  very  serious  injury  caused  to  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorous  matches.  The  dis- 
eases incident  to  this  are  frightful,  and  as  matches  can  be  made  from 
other  materials  entirely  innocuous,  I  believe  that  the  injurious  manu- 
facture could  be  discouraged  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  the  im- 
position of  a  heavy  federal  tax.  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  stamping  out  a  very  serious  abuse. 

EIGHT-HOUR   LAW. 

Since  1868  it  has  been  the  declared  purpose  of  this  Government  to 
favor  the  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  by  a  provision  of  law  that 
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none  of  the  employees  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
should  work  longer  than  eight  hours  in  every  twenty-four.  The  first 
declaration  of  this  view  was  not  accompanied  with  any  penal  clause 
or  with  any  provision  for  its  enforcement,  and,  though  President 
Grant  by  a  proclamation  twice  attempted  to  give  it  his  sanction  and  to 
require  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  out,  the  purpose 
of  the  framers  of  the  law  was  ultimately  defeated  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  statute  as  drawn  was  merely  a  di- 
rection of  the  Government  to  its  agents  and  did  not  invalidate  a  con- 
tract made  in  behalf  of  the  Government  which  provided  in  the 
contract  for  labor  for  a  day  of  longer  hours  than  eight.  Thereafter, 
in  1892,  the  present  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  which  provides  that 
the  services  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor on  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
said  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day.  This  law  has  been  construed  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  requirement  to  those  who  are  directly  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  those  who  are  employed  upon  public  works  situate  upon 
land  owned  by  the  United  States.  This  construction  prevented  its 
application  to  government  battle  ships  and  other  vessels  built  in 
private  shipyards  and  to  heavy  guns  and  armor  plate  contracted  for 
and  made  at  private  establishments. 

PENDING  BILL. 

The  proposed  act  provides  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  one  cal- 
endar day. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  past  history  that  the  Government  has  been 
committed  to  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  limitation  of  the  day's  work 
to  eight  hours  in  all  works  of  construction  initiated  by  itself,  and  it 
seems  to  me  illogical  to  maintain  a  difference  between  government 
work  done  on  government  soil  and  government  work  done  in  a 
private  establishment,  when  the  work  is  of  such  large  dimensions  and 
involves  the  expenditure  of  much  labor  for  a  considerable  period,  so 
that  the  private  manufacturer  may  adjust  himself  and  his  establish- 
ment to  the  special  terms  of  employment  that  he  must  make  with  his 
workmen  for  this  particular  job.  To  require,  however,  that  every 
small  contract  of  manufacture  entered  into  by  the  Government  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  contractor  with  men  working  at  eight  hours 
would  be  to  impose  an  intolerable  burden  upon   the  Government  by 
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limiting  its  sources  of  supply  and  excluding  altogether  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  would  otherwise  compete  for  its  business. 

The  proposed  act  recognizes  this  in  the  exceptions  which  it  makes 
to  contracts 

"  for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, and  for  such  materials  or  articles  as  may  usually  be  bought  in 
the  open  market  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government,  whether 
manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

SUBSTITUTE   FOR   PENDING   BILL. 

I  recommend  that  instead  of  enacting  the  proposed  bill,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  clear  and  definite  and  might  be  given  a  construction 
embarrassing  to  the  public  interest,  the  present  act  be  enlarged  by  pro- 
viding that  public  works  shall  be  construed  to  include  not  only  build- 
ings and  work  upon  public  ground, 'but  also  ships,  armor,  and  large 
guns  when  manufactured  in  private  yards  or  factories. 

PROVISION    FOR   SUSPENSION    IN    EMERGENCIES   BY    PRESIDENT. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  enforcing  this  eight-hour  law  is  that 
its  application  under  certain  emergencies  becomes  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  subordinate  officials  to  evade  it. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  allow  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  to  declare  an  emergency  in  special  instances  in  which  the  limi- 
tation might  not  apply  and,  in  such  cases,  to  permit  the  payment  by 
the  Government  of  extra  compensation  for  the  time  worked  each  day 
in  excess  of  eight  hours.  I  may  add  that  my  suggestions  in  respect  to 
this  legislation  have  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

workmen's  compensation. 

In  view  of  the  keen,  widespread  interest  now  felt  in  the  United 
States  in  a  system  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  to  sup- 
plant our  present  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  system  of  employers'  liabil- 
ity (a  subject  the  importance  of  which  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized by  the  appointment  of  a  commission),  I  recommend  that  the 
International  Congress  on  Industrial  Insurance  be  invited  to  hold  its 
meeting  in  1913  in  Washington,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
be  made  to  cover  the  necesbary  expenses  of  organizing  and  carrying 
on  the  meeting. 

EUREAU   OF   IMMIGRATION. 
DISTRIBUTING   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  immigration  into  this  country  is  increasing  each  year.  A  large 
part  of  it  comes  through  the  immigrant  station  at  Ellis  Island  in  the 
City  of  New  York.     An  examination  of  the  station  and  the  methods 
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pursued  satisfies  me  that  a  difficult  task  is  there  performed  by  the 
commissioner  and  his  force  with  common  sense,  the  strictest  fairness, 
and  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  enforce  the  law  equitably  and 
mercifully.  It  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  so 
as  to  allow  more  of  the  immigrants  to  come  by  that  port.  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  policy  to  do  this.  I  have  no  objection  to — on  the  contrary, 
I  recommend — the  construction  of  additional  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  a  closer  and  more  careful  examination  of  each  immi- 
grant as  he  comes  in,  but  I  deprecate  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings 
and  of  the  force  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  examination  of 
more  immigrants  per  day  than  are  now  examined.  If  it  is  understood 
that  no  more  immigrants  can  be  taken  in  at  New  York  than  are  now 
taken  in,  and  the  steamship  companies  thus  are  given  a  reason  and  a 
motive  for  transferring  immigrants  to  other  ports,  we  can  be  confident 
that  they  will  be  better  distributed  through  the  country  and  that  there 
will  not  be  that  congestion  in  the  City  of  New  York  which  does  not 
make  for  the  better  condition  of  the  immigrant  or  increase  his  useful- 
ness as  a  new  member  of  this  community.  Everything  which  tends 
to  send  the  immigrants  west  and  south  into  rural  life  helps  the  country. 

AMENDMENTS    RECOMMENDED. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  in  his  recommendations  as  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  immigration  law  in  increasing  the  fine  against  the  com- 
panies for  violation  of  the  regulations,  and  in  giving  greater  power 
to  the  commissioner  to  enforce  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
companies  in  accepting  immigrants.  The  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary, in  which  he  urges  that  the  law  may  be  amended  so  as  to  dis- 
courage the  separation  of  families,  is,  I  think,  a  good  one. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUBJECTS    NOT    INCLUDED    IN 
DEPARTMENTS. 

BUREAU    OF    HEALTH. 

In  my  message  of  last  year  I  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Health,  in  which  should  be  embraced  all  those  Government  agen- 
cies outside  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  which  are  now  directed 
toward  the  preservation  of  public  health  or  exercise  functions  ger- 
mane to  that  subject.  I  renew  this  recommendation.  I  greatly  regret 
that  the  agitation  in  favor  of  this  bureau  has  aroused  a  counteragita- 
tion  against  its  creation,  on  the  ground  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bureau  is  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  school  of  medicine. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  assumption  is  wholly  unwarranted,  and  that 
those  responsible  for  the  Government  can  be  trusted  to  secure  in  the 
personnel   of  the   bureau  the   appointment  of  representatives   of   all 
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recognized  schools  of  medicine,  and  in  the  management  of  the  bureau 
entire  freedom  from  narrow  prejudice  in  this  regard. 

THE   IMPERIAL   VALLEY   PROJECT. 

By  an  act  passed  by  Congress  the  President  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend a  million  dollars  to  construct  the  needed  work  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  lands  of  the  Imperial  Valley  from  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado 
River.  I  appointed  a  competent  engineer  to  examine  the  locality  and 
to  report  a  plan  for  construction.  He  has  done  so.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  work  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  Mexico,  for 
part  of  the  work  must  be  constructed  in  Mexican  territory.  Negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  securing  of  such  authority  are  quite  near  success. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  proposes  to  assist  us  in  the 
work  by  lending  equipment  and  by  the  transportation  of  material  at 
cost  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  be  completed  before  any 
danger  shall  arise  from  the  spring  floods  in  the  river.  The  work  is 
being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  consulting  engineer,  General  Marshall,  late  Chief  of  Engineers, 
now  retired. 

This  leads  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  claim  made 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  an  amount  expended 
in  a  similar  work  of  relief  called  for  by  a  flood  and  great  emergency. 
This  work,  as  I  am  informed,  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  my 
predecessor  and  under  promise  to  reimburse  the  railroad  company.  It 
seems  to  me  the  equity  of  this  claim  is  manifest,  and  the  only  question 
involved  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the  work  done.  I  recommend  the 
payment  of  the  claim  in  a  sum  found  to  be  just. 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA. 

CHARACTER   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  good  government. 
The  police  force,  while  perhaps  it  might  be  given,  or  acquire,  more 
military  discipline  in  bearing  and  appearance,  is  nevertheless  an  effi- 
cient body  of  men,  free  from  graft,  and  discharges  its  important  duties 
in  this  capital  of  the  nation  effectively.  The  parks  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  the  District  are  generally  kept  clean  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  Commissioners  of  the  District  have  its  affairs  well  in 
hand,  and,  while  not  extravagant,  are  constantly  looking  to  those  mu- 
nicipal improvements  that  are  expensive  but  that  must  be  made  in  a 
modern  growing  city  like  Washington.  While  all  this  is  true,  never- 
theless the  fact  that  Washington  is  governed  by  Congress,  and  that 
the  citizens  are  not  responsible  and  have  no  direct  control  through 
popular  election  in  District  matters,  properly  subjects  the  government 
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to  inquiry  and  criticism  by  its  citizens,  manifested  through  the  public 
press  and  otherwise;  such  criticism  should  command  the  careful  at- 
tention of  Congress.  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  its 
maintenance  as  a  great  and  beautiful  city  under  national  control,  every 
lover  of  his  country  has  much  at  heart ;  and  it  should  present  in  every 
way  a  model  in  respect  of  economy  of  expenditure,  of  sanitation,  of 
tenement  reform,  of  thorough  public  instruction,  of  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities,  of  sensible  and  extended  charities,  of  the  proper 
care  of  criminals  and  of  youth  needing  reform,  of  healthful  play- 
grounds and  opportunity  for  popular  recreation,  and  of  a  beautiful 
system  of  parks.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  progress  is  being  made  in 
all  these  directions,  but  I  venture  to  point  out  certain  specific  improve- 
ments toward  these  ends  which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  might  adopt. 
Speaking  generally,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  concentration  of 
authority  in  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  these  purposes 
with  more  economy  of  expenditure. 

PUBLIC    PARKS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  peculiar  situation  existing  in  regard  to 
the  parks  of  Washington.  The  park  system  proper,  comprising  some 
343  different  areas,  is  under  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  control  of  Rock 
Creek  Park,  the  Zoological  Park,  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol,  and  other 
public  grounds  which  are  regularly  open  to  the  public  and  ought  to 
be  part  of  the  park  system.  Exclusive  of  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  of  Washington  Barracks,  the  public  grounds  used  as  parks 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  comprise  over  3,100  acres,  under  ten  dif- 
ferent controlling  officials  or  bodies.  This  division  of  jurisdiction  is 
most  unfortunate. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  yearly  in  beautifying  and  keeping 
in  good  condition  these  parks  and  the  grounds  connected  with  Gov- 
srnment  buildings  and  institutions.  The  work  done  on  all  of  them 
is  of  the  same  ger.eral  character — work  for  which  the  Office  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  has  been  provided  by  Congress  with  a  special 
organization  and  equipment,  which  are  lacking  for  the  grounds  not 
under  that  office.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  work  of  care  and 
improvement  upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  put,  as  far  as  possible,  under  one  respon- 
sible head,  the  result  would  be  not  only  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  work  itself,  but  greater  harmony  in  the  development  of  the 
public  parks  and  gardens  of  the  city. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  provided  for  two  more  parks,  called  the 
Meridian  Hill   and  Montrose  parks,  and  the  District  Commissioners 
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have  also  included  in  their  estimates  a  sum  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi« 
tion  of  much  needed  park  land  adjoining  the  Zoological  Park,  known 
as  the  Klingle  Ford  tract.  The  expense  of  these  three  parks,  included 
in  the  estimates  of  the  Commissioners,  aggregates  $900,000.  I  think 
it  would  lead  to  economy  if  the  improvement  and  care  of  all  these 
parks  and  other  public  grounds  above  described  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  has  an  equipment 
well  and  economically  adapted  to  carrying  out  the  public  purpose  in 
respect  to  improvements  of  this  kind. 

To  prevent  encroachments  upon  the  park  area  it  is  recommended 
that  the  erection  of  any  permanent  structure  on  any  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  belonging  to  the  United  States  be  prohibited  except 
by  specific  authority  of  Congress. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  have  already  in  previous  communications  to  Congress  referred  to 
the  importance  of  acquiring  for  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least  a 
part  of  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia  which 
was  originally  granted  for  the  District  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
then  was  retroceded  by  act  of  Congress  in  1846.  It  is  very  evident 
from  conferences  that  I  have  had  with  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  regranting  by  the  State 
of  the  land  thus  given  back ;  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  so  far  as 
the  tract  includes  the  town  of  Alexandria  and  land  remote  from  the 
Potomac  River  there  would  be  no  particular  advantage  in  bringing 
that  within  national  control.  But  the  land  which  lies  along  the  Poto- 
mac River  above  the  railroad  bridge  and  across  the  Potomac,  includ- 
ing Arlington  Cemetery,  Fort  Myer,  the  Government  experiment  farm, 
the  village  of  Rosslyn,  and  the  Palisades  of  the  Potomac,  reaching  to 
where  the  old  District  line  intersects  the  river,  is  very  sparsely  settled 
and  could  be  admirably  utilized  for  increasing  the  system  of  the  parks 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  same  Virginia 
Senators  and  Representatives  that  if  the  Government  were  to  acquire 
for  a  government  park  the  land  above  described,  which  is  not  of  very 
great  value,  the  present  law  of  Virginia  would  itself  work  the  creation 
of  federal  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  if  that  were  not  complete  enough, 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  would  in  all  probability  so  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction as  to  enable  Congress  to  include  it  within  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  actually  make  it  a  part 
of  Washington.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 

PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  corporations  enjoying  the  use  of 
public  utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  justify  and  require  the 
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enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  their  supervision  and  regulation  in 
the  public  interest  consistent  with  the  vested  rights  secured  to  them 
by  their  charters.  A  part  of  these  corporations,  to  wit,  the  street 
railways,  have  been  put  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  that  Commission  recommends  that  the  power  be  taken 
from  it,  and  intimates  broadly  that  its  other  and  more  important  du- 
ties make  it  impossible  for  it  to  give  the  requisite  supervision.  It  seems 
to  me  wise  to  place  this  general  power  of  supervision  and  regulation 
in  the  District  Commissioners.  It  is  said  that  their  present  duties  are 
now  absorbing  and  would  prevent  the  proper  discharge  by  them  of  these 
new  functions,  but  their  present  jurisdiction  brings  them  so  closely 
and  frequently  in  contact  with  these  corporations  and  makes  them  to 
know  in  such  detail  how  the  corporations  are  discharging  their  duties 
under  the  law  and  how  they  are  serving  the  public  interest  that  the 
Commissioners  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  this  work,  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  impose  it  upon  them  by  intrusting  them  with  powers  in 
respect  to  such  corporations  similar  to  those  of  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  New  York  City  or  similar  boards  in  Massachusetts. 

SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

I  -do  not  think  the  present  control  of  the  school  system  of  Washing- 
ton commends  itself  as  the  most  efficient  and  economical  and  thorough 
instrument  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  instruction. 

The  cost  of  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  excessive  as 
compared  with  the  cost  in  other  cities  of  similar  size,  and  it  is  not 
apparent  that  the  results  are  in  general  more  satisfactory.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  pupil  per  day  in  Washington  is  about  38  cents,  while  the 
average  cost  in  13  other  American  cities  fairly  comparable  with  Wash- 
ington in  population  and  standard  of  education  is  about  25.5  cents. 
For  each  dollar  spent  in  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  officers  in  the 
District  about  4.4  days  of  instruction  per  pupil  are  given,  while  in 
the  13  cities  above  referred  to  each  dollar  expended  for  salaries  af- 
fords on  the  average  6.8  days  of  instruction.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  amounted  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  revenue  locally  collected  for  District  purposes. 

If  I  may  say  so,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  definite  plan  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  school  system  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  of 
proper  economy  in  the  use  of  these  buildings  that  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  the  concentration  of  control.  All  plans  for  improvement  and 
expansion  in  the  school  system  are  with  the  School  Board,  while  the 
limitation  of  expenses  is  with  the  District  Commissioners.  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  put  complete  control  and  responsibility  in 
the  District  Commissioners,  and  then  provide  a  board  of  school  vis- 
itors, to  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  or  by  the 
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President,  from  the  different  school  districts  of  Washington,  who, 
representing  local  needs,  shall  meet  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioners  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education — an  educator 
of  ability  and  experience  who  should  be  an  appointee  of  and  respon- 
sible to  the  District  Commissioners. 

PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  other  items  for  permanent  improvements  appearing  in  the 
District  estimates  for  1912  is  one  designed  to  substitute  for  Willow 
Tree  Alley,  notorious  in  the  records  of  the  Police  and  Health  De- 
partments, a  playground  with  a  building  containing  baths,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  other  helpful  features,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  approve 
this  estimate.  Fair  as  Washington  seems  with  her  beautiful  streets 
and  shade  trees,  and  free,  as  the  expanse  of  territory  which  she  occu- 
pies would  seem  to  make  her,  from  slums  and  insanitary  congestion 
of  population,  there  are  centers  in  the  interior  of  squares  where  the 
very  poor,  and  the  criminal  classes  as  well,  huddle  together  in  filth 
and  noisome  surroundings,  and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  these 
nuclei  of  disease  and  suffering  and  vice  should  be  removed,  and  that 
there  should  be  substituted  for  them  small  parks  as  breathing  spaces, 
and  model  tenements  having  sufficient  air  space  and  meeting  other 
hygienic  requirements.  The  estimate  for  the  reform  of  Willow  Tree 
Alley,  the  worst  of  these  places  in  the  city,  is  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment that  ought  to  attract  the  earnest  attention  and  support  of  Con- 
gress, for  Congress  can  not  escape  its  responsibility  for  the  existence 
of  these  human  pest  holes. 

The  estimates  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1912 
provide  for  the  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  $616,000,  one-fourth 
of  the  floating  debt  that  will  remain  on  June  30,  191 1.  The  bonded 
debt  will  be  reduced  in  1912  by  about  the  same  amount. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  now  in  an  excellent  financial  condition. 
Its  own  share  of  indebtedness  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  less  than  $6,000,- 
000  on  June  30,  1912,  as  compared  with  about  $9,000,000  on  June 
30,  1909. 

The  bonded  debt,  owed  half  and  half  by  the  United  States  and  the 
District,  will  be  extinguished  by  1924,  and  the  floating  debt  of  the  Dis- 
trict probably  long  before  that  time. 

The  revenues  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  popula- 
tion during  the  same  period  has  increased  but  18.78  per  cent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  if  due  economy  be  practiced,  the  District  can  soon  emerge 
from  debt,  even  while  financing  its  permanent  improvements  with 
reasonable  rapidity  from  current  revenues. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress — and  known  as  the  Judson  Bill — which  will  insure  the 
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gradual  extinguishment  of  the  District's  debt,  while  at  the  same  time 
requiring  that  the  many  permanent  improvements  needed  to  complete 
a  fitting  capital  city  shall  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year  and  at  a 
proper  rate  of  progress  with  funds  derived  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
revenues. 

freedmen's  bank. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  claims  of  the  depositors  in 
the  Freedmen's  Bank  be  recognized  and  paid  by  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  on  that  subject. 

NEGRO  EXPOSITION. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  looking  to 
the  holding  of  a  Negro  exposition  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  issuing  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  continued  its  useful  duties  during 
the  year.  The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  law  was  never  greater  than  to-day.  Officers  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  their  immediate  personal  as- 
sistants or  deputies,  should  not  be  included  within  the  classified 
service;  but  in  my  judgment,  public  opinion  has  advanced  to  the  point 
where  it  would  support  a  bill  providing  a  secure  tenure  during  effi- 
ciency for  all  purely  administrative  officials.  I  entertain  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  would  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  efficient  and 
economical  government,  and  of  better  politics  if  Congress  could  enact 
a  bill  providing  that  the  Executive  shall  have  the  power  to  include 
in  the  classified  service  all  local  offices  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
appointments  to  which  now  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  upon  such  classification  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  cease  to  be  required  in  such  appointments.  By  their  certainty 
of  tenure,  dependent  on  good  service,  and  by  their  freedom  from  the 
necessity  for  political  activity,  these  local  officers  would  be  induced  to 
become  more  efficient  public  servants. 

The  civil  service  law  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  proper 
selection  of  those  who  enter  the  service.  A  better  system  under  that 
law  for  promotions  ought  to  be  devised,  but,  given  the  selected  em- 
ployee, there  remains  still  the  question  of  promoting  his  efficiency  and 
his  usefulness  to  the  Government,  and  that  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  unit  work  done  by  the  individual  and  a 
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pointing  out  of  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  this  regard  where 
improvement  is  possible. 

INQUIRY   INTO    ECONOMY   AND   EFFICIENCY. 

The  increase  in  the  activities  and  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  great  that  the  time  has 
come  to  check  the  expansion  of  government  activities  in  new  direc- 
tions until  we  have  tested  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
Government  of  to-day  is  being  carried  on.  The  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  head  of  the  Administration.  He  is  held  accountable  by  the 
public,  and  properly  so.  Despite  the  unselfish  and  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  others  charged  with  responsibility  of 
government,  there  has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  conviction  that  the 
expenses  of  government  are  too  great.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
the  existence  undetected  of  waste,  duplication,  and  bad  management 
is  the  lack  of  prompt,  accurate  information.  The  president  of  a 
private  corporation  doing  so  vast  a  business  as  the  Government  trans- 
acts would,  through  competent  specialists,  maintain  the  closest  scrutiny 
on  the  comparative  efficiency  and  the  comparative  costs  in  each  division 
or  department  of  the  business.  He  would  know  precisely  what  the 
duties  and  the  activities  of  each  bureau  or  division  are  in  order  to 
prevent  overlapping.  No  adequate  machinery  at  present  exists  for 
supplying  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  such  information 
respecting  the  business  for  which  he  is  responsible.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Government,  Congress  in  the  last  session  supplied 
this  need  and  made  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  President  to  in- 
quire into  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  I  am  now  assembling  an  organization  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  outset  I  find  comparison  between  departments  and  bureaus 
impossible  for  the  reason  that  in  no  two  departments  are  the  estimates 
and  expenditures  displayed  and  classified  alike.  The  first  step  is  to 
reduce  all  to  a  common  standard  for  classification  and  judgment,  and 
this  work  is  now  being  done.  When  it  is  completed,  the  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  a  businesslike  national  budget,  and  for  such  a  just 
comparison  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  the  several  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  are  conducted  as  will  enable  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  Departments  to  detect  waste,  eliminate  duplication,  encourage 
the  intelligent  and  effective  civil  servants  whose  efforts  too  often  go 
unnoticed,  and  secure  the  public  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  Congress  have  diligently 
worked  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  government  and  have  found  their 
efforts  often  blocked  by  lack  of  accurate  information  containing  a 
proper  analysis  of  requirements  and  of  actual  and  reasonable  costs. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  should  enable  the  Executive  in  his  communi- 
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cations  to  Congress  to  give  information  to  which  Congress  is  entitled 
and  which  will  enable  it  to  promote  economy. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  while  Government  methods 
are  much  criticised,  the  bad  results — if  we  do  have  bad  results — are 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  zeal  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  civil  servants. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  fine  spirit  of  willingness  to  work 
exists  in  the  personnel,  which,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  produce 
results  equal  to  those  secured  in  the  best  managed  private  enterprises. 
In  handling  Government  expenditure  the  aim  is  not  profit — the  aim 
is  the  maximum  of  public  service  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  We  wish 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  we  wish  to  save 
money  to  enable  the  Government  to  go  into  some  of  the  beneficial 
projects  which  we  are  debarred  from  taking  up  now  because  we  ought 
not"  to  increase  our  expenditures. 

I  have  requested  the  head  of  each  Department  to  appoint  commit- 
tees on  economy  and  efficiency  in  order  to  secure  full  cooperation  in 
the  movement  by  the  employees  of  the  Government  themselves. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  send  to  Congress  a  special  message  on  this  gen- 
eral subject. 

I  urge  the  continuance  of  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1912. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   RETIREMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  in  such  an  investigation  without  per- 
ceiving the  need  of  a  suitable  means  of  eliminating  from  the  service 
the  superannuated.  This  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
straight  civil  pension  or  by  some  form  of  contributory  plan. 

Careful  study  of  experiments  made  by  foreign  governments  shows 
that  three  serious  objections  to  the  civil  pension  payable  out  of  the 
public  treasury  may  be  brought  against  it  by  the  taxpayer,  the  admin- 
istrative officer,  and  the  civil  employee,  respectively.  A  civil  pension 
is  bound  to  become  an  enormous,  continuous,  and  increasing  tax  on 
the  public  exchequer;  it  is  demoralizing  to  the  service  since  it  makes 
difficult  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  employees  after  they  have  partly 
earned  their  pension ;  and  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  main  body  of 
employees  themselves  since  it  is  always  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
salaries  and  only  the  few  who  survive  and  remain  in  the  service  until 
pensionable  age  receive  the  value  of  their  deferred  pay.  For  this 
reason,  after  a  half  century  of  experience  under  a  most  liberal  pen- 
sion system,  the  civil  servants  of  England  succeeded,  about  a  year  ago, 
in  having  the  system  so  modified  as  to  make  it  virtually  a  contributory 
plan  with  provision  for  refund  of  their  theoretical  contributions. 

The  experience  of  England  and  other  countries  shows  that  neither 
can  a  contributory  plan  be  successful,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
which  does  not  make  provision  for  the  return  of  contributions,  with 
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interest,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  before  pensionable  age.  Fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion  this  means  that  the  simplest  and  most 
independent  solution  of  the  problem  for  both  employee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  compulsory  savings  arrangement,  the  employee  to  set 
aside  from  his  salary  a  sum  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  a  liberal  rate 
of  interest  from  the  Government,  to  purchase  an  adequate  annuity 
for  him  on  retirement,  this  accumulation  to  be  inalienably  his  and 
claimable  if  he  leaves  the  service  before  reaching  the  retirement  age 
or  by  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  death.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Gillett  bill  now  pending  is  drawn. 

The  Gillett  bill,  however,  goes  further  and  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  of  those  employees  who 
are  now  so  advanced  in  age  that  their  personal  contributions  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  create  their  annuities  before  reaching  the  retirement 
age.  In  my  judgment  this  provision  should  be  amended  so  that  the 
annuities  of  those  employees  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  salaries  appro- 
priated for  the  positions  vacated  by  retirement,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  annuities  thus  granted  and  the  salaries  may  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  efficient  clerks  at  the  lower  grades.  If  the  bill  can 
be  thus  amended  I  recommend  its  passage,  as  it  will  initiate  a  valu- 
able system  and  ultimately  result  in  a  great  saving  in  the  public  ex- 
penditures. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

There  has  not  been  time  to  test  the  benefit  and  utility  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  interstate  commerce  law  contained  in  the  act  approved 
June  18,  1910.  The  law  as  enacted  did  not  contain  all  the  features 
which  I  recommended.  It  did  not  specifically  denounce  as  unlawful 
the  purchase  by  one  of  two  parallel  and  competing  roads  of  the  stock 
of  the  other.  Nor  did  it  subject  to  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  of  corporations  engaged 
in  operating  interstate  railroads  to  issue  new  stock  and  bonds ;  nor 
did  it  authorize  the  making  of  temporary  agreements  between  rail- 
roads, limited  to  thirty  days,  fixing  the  same  rates  for  traffic  between 
the  same  places. 

I  do  not  press  the  consideration  of  any  of  these  objects  upon  Con- 
gress at  this  session.  The  object  of  the  first  provision  is  probably 
generally  covered  by  the  antitrust  law.  The  second  provision  was  in 
the  act  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  and  to  report  upon  the  matter  to  Congress.  That 
commission  has  been  appointed,  and  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  and 
consideration  of  the  question  submitted  under  the  law.  It  consists  of 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  as  chairman ;  Fred- 
erick Strauss,  Frederick  N.  Judson,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  and  Prof.  B.  H. 
Meyer,  with  William  E.  S.  Griswold  as  secretary. 
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The  third  proposal  led  to  so  much  misconstruction  of  its  object,  as 
being  that  of  weakening  the  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust  law,  that  I 
am  not  disposed  to  press  it  for  further  consideration.  It  was  intended 
to  permit  railroad  companies  to  avoid  useless  rate  cutting  by  a  mere 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  same  rates  for  the  same  service  over 
competing  railroads,  with  no  obligation  whatever  to  maintain  those 
rates  for  any  time. 

SAFETY   APPLIANCES   AND   PROVISIONS. 

The  protection  of  railroad  employees  from  personal  injury  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  importance  and  demands  continuing  attention. 
There  have  been  two  measures  pending  in  Congress,  one  for  the  super- 
vision of  boilers  and  the  other  for  the  enlargement  of  dangerous  clear- 
ances. Certainly  some  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  looking  to  a 
prevention  of  accidents  from  these  causes.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
respect  to  boilers  a  bill  might  well  be  drawn  requiring  and  enforcing 
by  penalty  a  proper  system  of  inspection  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves  which  would  accomplish  our  purpose.  The  entire  removal 
of  outside  clearances  would  be  attended  by  such  enormous  expense 
that  some  other  remedy  must  be  adopted.  By  act  of  May  6,  1910,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  inves- 
tigate accidents,  to  report  their  causes  and  its  recommendations.  I 
suggest  that  the  Commission  be  requested  to  make  a  special  report  as 
to  injuries  from  outside  clearances  and  the  best  method  of  reducing 
them. 

VALUATION    OF   RAILROADS. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recommended  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  enter  upon  a  valuation  of  all 
railroads.  This  has  always  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  the  requisite  funds  have  been  wanting.  Statistics  of  the 
value  of  each  railroad  would  be  valuable  for  many  purposes,  especially 
if  we  ultimately  enact  any  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  interstate 
railroads  to  issue  stocks  and  bonds,  as  I  hope  we  may.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  permit  a  correct  understanding  of.  the  facts,  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  a  reasonable  appropriation  to  enable  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  proceed  with  due  dispatch  to  the  valu- 
ation of  all  railroads.  I  have  no  doubt  that  railroad  companies  them- 
selves can  and  will  greatly  facilitate  this  valuation  and  make  it  much 
less  costly  in  time  and  money  than  has  been  supposed. 

FRAUDULENT   BILLS   OF    LADING. 

Forged  and  fraudulent  bills  of  lading  purporting  to  be  Issued  against 
cotton,  some  months  since,  resulted  in  losses  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  to  American  and  foreign  banking  and  cotton  interests.  Foreign 
bankers  then  notified  American  bankers  that,  after  October  31,  1910, 
they  would  not  accept  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  bills  of  lading 
for  cotton  issued  by  American  railroad  companies,  unless  American 
bankers  would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  bills  of  lading.  The 
American  bankers  rightly  maintained  that  they  were  not  justified  in 
giving  such  guarantees,  and  that,  if  they  did  so,  the  United  States 
would  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose  bills  were  so  discredited, 
and  whose  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  under  such  guaranties. 

The  foreign  bankers  extended  the  time  at  which  these  guaranties 
were  demanded  until  December  31,  1910,  relying  upon  us  for  protec- 
tion in  the  meantime,  as  the  money  which  they  furnish  to  move  our 
cotton  crop  is  of  great  value  to  this  country. 

For  the  protection  of  our  own  people  and  the  preservation  of  our 
credit  in  foreign  trade,  I  urge  upon  Congress  the  immediate  enactment 
of  a  law  under  which  one  who,  in  good  faith,  advances  money  or  credit 
upon  a  bill  of  lading  issued  by  a  common  carrier  upon  an  interstate 
or  foreign  shipment  can  hold  the  carrier  liable  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  described  in  the  bill  at  the  valuation  specified  in  the  bill,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  advances  made  in  reliance  upon  it.  Such  liability 
exists  under  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States.  I  see  no  objection  to 
permitting  two  classes  of  bills  of  lading  to  be  issued:  (1)  Those  under 
which  a  carrier  shall  be  absolutely  liable,  as  above  suggested,  and  (2) 
those  with  respect  to  which  the  carrier  shall  assume  no  liability  except 
for  the  goods  actually  delivered  to  the  agent  issuing  the  bill.  The 
carrier  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  small  separate  specific  charge  in 
addition  to  the  rate  of  transportation  for  such  guaranteed  bill,  as  an 
insurance  premium  against  loss  from  the  added  risk,  thus  removing 
the  principal  objection  which  I  understand  is  made  by  the  railroad 
companies  to  the  imposition  of  the  liability  suggested,  viz.,  that  the 
ordinary  transportation  rate  would  not  compensate  them  for  the  liability 
assumed  by  the  absolute  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  bills  of 
lading, 

I  further  recommend  that  a  punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
be  imposed  upon  railroad  agents  and  shippers  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation in  connection  with  the  issue  of  bills  of  lading  issued  upon 
interstate  and  foreign  shipments. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSION    AS    TO    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    AND    ANTITRUST 

LAW. 

Except  as  above,  I  do  not  recommend  any  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  as  it  stands.  I  do  not  now  recommend  any  amend- 
ment to  the  anti-trust  law.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
existing  legislation  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  corporations 
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and  the  restraint  of  their  business  has  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
stop  for  a  while  and  witness  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  restraining  the  abuses  which  certainly 
did  exist  and  which  roused  the  public  to  demand  reform.  If  this  test 
develops  a  need  for  further  legislation,  well  and  good,  but  until  then 
let  us  execute  what  we  have.  Due  to  the  reform  movements  of  the 
present  decade,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  improvement  in 
business  methods  and  standards.  The  great  body  of  business  men  of 
this  country,  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  commercial  develop- 
ment, now  have  an  earnest  desire  to  obey  the  law  and  to  square  their 
conduct  of  business  to  its  requirements  and  limitations.  These  will 
doubtless  be  made  clearer  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
cases  pending  before  it.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  that  for  the  time  being  the  activities  of  government,  in  addition 
to  enforcing  earnestly  and  impartially  the  existing  laws,  should  be 
directed  to  economy  of  administration,  to  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  trade,  to  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  our 
agricultural  lands  and  our  other  natural  resources,  to  the  building  up 
of  home  industries,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  confidence  of  capital 
in  domestic  investment. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
PART  I. 

[On  the  Anti-Trust  Statute.] 

The  White  House,  December  5,  igii. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

This  message  is  the  first  of  several  which  I  shall  send  to  Congress 
during  the  interval  between  the  opening  of  its  regular  session  and  its 
adjournment  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  amount  of  information 
to  be  communicated  as  to  the  operations  of  the  Government,  the  num- 
ber of  important  subjects  calling  for  comment  by  the  Executive,  and 
the  transmission  to  Congress  of  exhaustive  reports  of  special  com- 
missions, make  it  impossible  to  include  in  one  message  of  a  reasonable 
length  a  discussion  of  the  topics  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Legislature  at  its  first  regular  session. 
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THE  ANTI-TRUST   LAW — THE   SUPREME   COURT   DECISIONS. 

In  May  last  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  decisions  in  the  suits 
in  equity  brought  by  the  United  States  to  enjoin  the  further  main- 
tenance of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  of  the  American  Tobacco  Trust, 
and  to  secure  their  dissolution.  The  decisions  are  epoch-making  and 
serve  to  advise  the  business  world  authoritatively  of  the  scope  and 
operation  of  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890.  The  decisions  do  not  depart 
in  any  substantial  way  from  the  previous  decisions  of  the  court  in 
construing  and  applying  this  important  statute,  but  they  clarify  those 
decisions  by  further  defining  the  already  admitted  exceptions  to  the 
literal  construction  of  the  act.  By  the  decrees,  they  furnish  a  useful 
precedent  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  capital  and 
property  of  illegal  trusts.  These  decisions  suggest  the  need  and  wis- 
dom of  additional  or  supplemental  legislation  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
entire  business  community  to  square  with  the  rule  of  action  and  legality 
thus  finally  established  and  to  preserve  the  benefit,  freedom,  and  spur 
of  reasonable  competition  without  loss  of  real  efficiency  or  progress. 


NO   CHANGE   IN   THE  RULE   OF  DECISION MERELY   IN    ITS   FORM    OF 

EXPRESSION. 

The  statute  in  its  first  section  declares  to  be  illegal  "  every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,"  and  in  the  second,  declares  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  "  every 
person  who  shall  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or  combine  or 
conspire  with  any  other  person  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  of  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations." 

In  two  early  cases,  where  the  statute  was  invoked  to  enjoin  a  trans- 
portation rate  agreement  between  interstate  railroad  companies,  it 
was  held  that  it  was  no  defense  to  show  that  the  agreement  as  to  rates 
complained  of  was  reasonable  at  common  law,  because  it  was  said 
that  the  statute  was  directed  against  all  contracts  and  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  whether  reasonable  at  common  law  or  not.  It  was 
plain  from  the  record,  however,  that  the  contracts  complained  of  in 
those  cases  would  not  have  been  deemed  reasonable  at  common  law. 
In  subsequent  cases  the  court  said  that  the  statute  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  construction  and  refused  to  include  within  its  inhibition, 
certain  contractual  restraints  of  trade  which  it  denominated  as  in- 
cidental or  as  indirect. 

These  cases  of  restraint  of  trade  that  the  court  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  statute  were  instances  which,  at  common  law, 
would  have  been  called  reasonable.  In  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases,  therefore,  the  court  merely  adopted  the  tests  of  the  common  law, 
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and  in  defining  exceptions  to  the  literal  application  of  the  statute, 
only  substituted  for  the  test  of  being  incidental  or  indirect,  that  of 
being  reasonable,  and  this,  without  varying  in  the  slightest  the  actual 
scope  and  effect  of  the  statute.  In  other  words,  all  the  cases  under 
the  statute  which  have  now  been  decided  would  have  been  decided 
the  same  way  if  the  court  had  originally  accepted  in  its  construction 
the  rule  at  common  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  court,  by  introducing  into  the  construction 
of  the  statute  common-law  distinctions,  has  emasculated  it.  This  is 
obviously  untrue.  By  its  judgment  every  contract  and  combination  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  made  with  the  purpose  or  necessary  effect 
of  controlling  prices  by  stifling  competition,  or  of  establishing  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  monopoly  of  such  trade,  is  condemned  by  the 
statute.    The  most  extreme  critics  can  not  instance  a  case  that  ought 

to  be  condemned  under  the  statute  which  is  not  brought  within  its 
terms  as  thus  construed. 

The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  its  decision 
in  the  last  two  cases  has  committed  to  the  court  the  undefined  and 
unlimited  discretion  to  determine  whether  a  case  of  restraint  of  trade 
is  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.  This  is  wholly  untrue.  A  reason- 
able restraint  of  trade  at  common  law  is  well  understood  and  is  clearly 
defined.  It  does  not  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  It  must  be 
limited  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  a  lawful  main  contract  to  which, 
in  order  that  it  shall  be  enforceable  at  all,  it  must  be  incidental.  If  it 
exceed  the  needs  of  that  contract,  it  is  void. 

The  test  of  reasonableness  was  never  applied  by  the  court  at  com- 
mon law  to  contracts  or  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade  whose  purpose  was  or  whose  necessary  effect  would  be  to 
stifle  competition,  to  control  prices,  or  establish  monopolies.  The 
courts  never  assumed  power  to  say  that  such  contracts  or  combinations 
or  conspiracies  might  be  lawful  if  the  parties  to  them  were  only  mod- 
erate in  the  use  of  the  power  thus  secured  and  did  not  exact  from 
the  public  too  great  and  exorbitant  prices.  It  is  true  that  many 
theorists,  and  others  engaged  in  business  violating  the  statute,  have 
hoped  that  some  such  line  could  be  drawn  by  courts;  but  no  court 
of  authority  has  ever  attempted  it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
decisions  of  the  latest  two  cases  from  which  such  a  dangerous  theory 
of  judicial  discretion  in  enforcing  this  statute  can  derive  the  slightest 
sanction. 

FORCE   AND  EFFECTIVENESS   OF   STATUTE   A    MATTER   OF   GROWTH. 

We  have  been  twenty-one  years  making  this  statute  effective  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted.  The  Knight  case  was  dis- 
couraging  and    seemed  to   remit   to  the   States   the   whole   available 
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power  to  attack  and  suppress  the  evils  of  the  trusts.  Slowly,  however, 
the  error  of  that  judgment  was  corrected,  and  only  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  been  laid  upon  the  great 
illegal  combinations  that  have  exercised  such  an  absolute  dominion 
over  many  of  our  industries.  Criminal  prosecutions  have  been  brought 
and  a  number  are  pending,  but  juries  have  felt  averse  to  convicting 
for  jail  sentences,  and  judges  have  been  most  reluctant  to  impose 
such  sentences  on  men  of  respectable  standing  in  society  whose  offense 
has  been  regarded  as  merely  statutory.  Still,  as  the  offense  becomes 
better  understood  and  the  committing  of  it  partakes  more  of  studied 
and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  law,  we  can  be  confident  that  juries  will 
convict  individuals  and  that  jail  sentences  will  be  imposed. 

THE  REMEDY  IN   EQUITY  BY  DISSOLUTION. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  case  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  found 
the  combination  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  interstate  business  of  refin- 
ing, transporting,  and  marketing  petroleum  and  its  products,  effected 
and  maintained  through  thirty-seven  different  corporations,  the  stock 
of  which  was  held  by  a  New  Jersey  company.  It  in  effect  commanded 
the  dissolution  of  this  combination,  directed  the  transfer  and  pro  rata 
distribution  by  the  New  Jersey  company  of  the  stock  held  by  it  in  the 
thirty-seven  corporations  to  and  among  its  stockholders ;  and  the  cor- 
porations and  individual  defendants  were  enjoined  from  conspiring  or 
combining  to  restore  such  monopoly;  and  all  agreements  between  the 
subsidiary  corporations  tending  to  produce  or  bring  about  further 
violations  of  the  act  were  enjoined. 

In  the  Tobacco  case,  the  court  found  that  the  individual  defendants, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  had  been  engaged  in  a  successful  effort  to 
acquire  complete  dominion  over  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  tobacco  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  that  this  had  been 
done  by  combinations  made  with  a  purpose  and  effect  to  stifle  com- 
petition, control  prices,  and  establish  a  monopoly,  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  but  also  of  tin-foil  and  licorice  used  in  its 
manufacture  and  of  its  products  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuffs.  The 
tobacco  suit  presented  a  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  case  than 
the  Standard  Oil  suit  for  a  decree  which  would  effectuate  the  will  of 
the  court  and  end  the  violation  of  the  statute.  There  was  here  no 
single  holding  company  as  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The 
main  company  was  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  a  manufactur- 
ing, selling,  and  holding  company.  The  plan  adopted  to  destroy  the 
combination  and  restore  competition  involved  the  redivision  of  the 
capital  and  plants  of  the  whole  trust  between  some  of  the  companies 
constituting  the  trust  and  new  companies  organized  for  the  purposes 
of  the  decree  and  made  parties  to  it,  and  numbering,  new  and  old, 
fourteen. 
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SITUATION   AFTER   READJUSTMENT. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  (old),  readjusted  capital,  $92,- 
000,000;  the  Liggett  &  Meyers  Tobacco  Company  (new),  capital, 
$67,000,000;  the  P.  Lorillard  Company  (new),  capital,  $47,000,000; 
and  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  (old),  capital,  $7,525,000, 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  eigars.  The  former  one  tin-foil  company  is  di- 
vided into  two,  one  of  $825,000  capital  and  the  other  of  $400,000.  The 
one  snuff  company  is  divided  into  three  companies,  one  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000,000,  another  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000,  and  a  third  with 
a  capital  of  $8,000,000.  The  licorice  companies  are  two,  one  with  a 
capital  of  $5,758,300  and  another  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  There 
is,  also,  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company,  a  British  corpora- 
tion, doing  business  abroad  with  a  capital  of  $26,000,000,  the  Porto 
Rican  Tobacco  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,800,000,  and  the  cor- 
poration of  United  Cigar  Stores,  with  a  capital  of  $9,000,000. 

Under  this  arrangement,  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  business  will 
be  distributed  between  two  or  more  companies  with  a  division  of  the 
prominent  brands  in  the  same  tobacco  products,  so  as  to  make  com- 
petition not  only  possible  but  necessary.  Thus  the  smoking-tobacco 
business  of  the  country  is  divided  so  that  the  present  independent 
companies  have  21.39  Per  cent,  while  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
will  have  33.08  per  cent,  the  Liggett  &  Meyers  20.05  Per  cent,  the 
Lorillard  Company  22.82  per  cent,  and  the  Reynolds  Company  2.66 
per  cent.  The  stock  of  the  other  thirteen  companies,  both  preferred 
and  common,  has  been  taken  from  the  defendant  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  has  been  distributed  among  its  stockholders.  All  cove- 
nants restricting  competition  have  been  declared  null  and  further  per- 
formance of  them  has  been  enjoined.  The  preferred  stock  of  the 
different  companies  has  now  been  given  voting  power  which  was  de- 
nied it  under  the  old  organization.  The  ratio  of  the  preferred  stock 
to  the  common  was  as  78  to  40.  This  constitutes  a  very  decided  change 
in  the  character  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  each  company. 

In  the  original  suit  there  were  twenty-nine  defendants  who  were 
charged  with  being  the  conspirators  through  whom  the  illegal  com- 
bination acquired  and  exercised  its  unlawful  dominion.  Under  the 
decree  these  defendants  will  hold  amounts  of  stock  in  the  various 
distributee  companies  ranging  from  41  per  cent  as  a  maximum  to 
283^  per  cent  as  a  minimum,  except  in  the  case  of  one  small  company, 
the  Porto  Rican  Tobacco  Company,  in  which  they  will  hold  45  per 
cent.  The  twenty-nine  individual  defendants  are  enjoined  for  three 
years  from  buying  any  stock  except  from  each  other,  and  the  group 
is  thus  prevented  from  extending  its  control  during  that  period.  All 
parties  to  the  suit,  and  the  new  companies  who  are  made  parties,  are 
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enjoined  perpetually  from  in  any  way  effecting  any  combination  be- 
tween any  of  the  companies  in  violation  of  the  statute  by  way  of 
resumption  of  the  old  trust.  Each  of  the  fourteen  companies  is  en- 
joined from  acquiring  stock  in  any  of  the  others.  All  these  companies 
are  enjoined  from  having  common  directors  or  officers,  or  common 
buying  or  selling  agents,  or  common  offices,  or  lending  money  to  each 
other. 

SIZE    OF    NEW    COMPANIES. 

Objection  was  made  by  certain  independent  tobacco  companies  that 
this  settlement  was  unjust  because  it  left  companies  with  very  large 
capital  in  active  business,  and  that  the  settlement  that  would  be  effective 
to  put  all  on  an  equality  would  be  a  division  of  the  capital  and  plant 
of  the  trust  into  small  fractions  in  amount  more  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  each  of  the  independent  companies.  This  contention  results  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  its  purpose.  It  is  not 
intended  thereby  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  capital  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  which  such  a  combination  can  secure  reduced  cost 
of  production,  sale,  and  distribution.  It  is  directed  against  such  an 
aggregation  of  capital  only  when  its  purpose  is  that  of  stifling  com- 
petition, enhancing  or  controlling  prices,  and  establishing  a  monopoly. 
If  we  shall  have  by  the  decree  defeated  these  purposes  and  restored 
competition  between  the  large  units  into  which  the  capital  and  plant 
have  been  divided,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  useful  purpose  of 
the  statute. 

CONFISCATION    NOT    THE    PURPOSE    OF    THE    STATUTE. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  confiscate  the  property  and 
capital  of  the  offending  trusts.  Methods  of  punishment  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  of  the  individual  offenders,  by  fine  of  the  corporation 
or  by  forfeiture  of  its  goods  in  transportation,  are  provided,  but  the 
proceeding  in  equity  is  a  specific  remedy  to  stop  the  operation  of 
the  trust  by  injunction  and  prevent  the  future  use  of  the  plant  and 
capital  in  violation  of  the  statute. 


EFFECTIVENESS    OF   DECREE. 

I  venture  to  say  that  not  in  the  history  of  American  law  has  a  decree 
more  effective  for  such  a  purpose  been  entered  by  a  court  than  that 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust.  As  Circuit  Judge  Noyes  said  in  his  judg- 
ment approving  the  decree : 

"  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  tear  apart  this  com- 
bination and  force  it  into  new  forms  with  the  attendant  burdens  ought 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Federal  anti-trust  statute  is  a  drastic  statute 
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which  accomplishes  effective  results ;  which  so  long  as  it  stands  on 
the  statute  books  must  be  obeyed,  and  which  can  not  be  disobeyed  with- 
out incurring  far-reaching  penalties.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
successful  reconstruction  of  this  organization  should  teach  that  the 
effect  of  enforcing  this  statute  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  reconstruct; 
not  to  demolish,  but  to  re-create  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
which  the  Congress  has  declared  shall  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

COMMON  STOCK  OWNERSHIP. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  present  pro  rata  and  common  owner- 
ship in  all  these  companies  by  former  stockholders  of  the  trust  would 
insure  a  continuance  of  the  same  old  single  control  of  all  the  com- 
panies into  which  the  trust  has  by  decree  been  disintegrated.  This 
is  erroneous  and  is  based  upon  the  assumed  inefficacy  and  innocuous- 
ness  of  judicial  injunctions.  The  companies  are  enjoined  from  co- 
operation or  combination;  they  have  different  managers,  directors, 
purchasing  and  sales  agents.  If  all  or  many  of  the  numerous  stock- 
holders, reaching  into  the  thousands,  attempt  to  secure  concerted 
action  of  the  companies  with  a  view  to  the  control  of  the  market,  their 
number  is  so  large  that  such  an  attempt  could  not  well  be  concealed, 
and  its  prime  movers  and  all  its  participants  would  be  at  once  subject 
to  contempt  proceedings  and  imprisonment  of  a  summary  character. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  present  situation  will  necessarily  be 
activity  by  all  the  companies  under  different  managers,  and  then  com- 
petition must  follow,  or  there  will  be  activity  by  one  company  and 
stagnation  by  another.  Only  a  short  time  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
change  in  ownership  of  the  stock,  as  all  opportunity  for  continued  co- 
operation must  disappear.  Those  critics  who  speak  of  this  dis- 
integration in  the  trust  as  a  mere  change  of  garments  have  not  given 
consideration  to  the  inevitable  working  of  the  decree  and  understand 
little  the  personal  danger  of  attempting  to  evade  or  set  at  naught  the 
solemn  injunction  of  a  court  whose  object  is  made  plain  by  the  decree 
and  whose  inhibitions  are  set  forth  with  a  detail  and  comprehensiveness 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  equity  jurisprudence. 

VOLUNTARY   REORGANIZATIONS   OF   OTHER   TRUSTS  AT    HAND. 

The  effect  of  these  two  decisions  has  led  to  decrees  dissolving  the 
combination  of  manufacturers  of  electric  lamps,  a  southern  wholesale 
grocers'  association,  an  interlocutory  decree  against  the  Powder  Trust 
with  directions  by  the  circuit  court  compelling  dissolution,  and  other 
combinations  of  a  similar  history  are  now  negotiating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  looking  to  a  disintegration  by  decree  and  reorganiza- 
tion in  accordance  with  law.     It  seems  possible  to  bring  about  these 
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reorganizations  without  general  business  disturbance. 

MOVEMENT    FOR    REPEAL    OF    THE    ANTI-TRUST    LAW. 

But  now  that  the  anti-trust  act  is  seen  to  be  effective  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  its  enactment,  we  are  met  by  a  cry 
from  many  different  quarters  for  its  repeal.  It  is  said  to  be  obstructive 
of  business  progress,  to  be  an  attempt  to  restore  old-fashioned  methods 
of  destructive  competition  between  small  units,  and  to  make  impos- 
sible those  useful  combinations  of  capital  and  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  production  that  are  essential  to  continued  prosperity  and 
normal  growth. 

In  the  recent  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  makes  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  condemns  combinations  of  capital  or 
mere  bigness  of  plant  organized  to  secure  economy  in  production  and 
a  reduction  of  its  cost.  It  is  only  when  the  purpose  or  necessary 
effect  of  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  combination  or  the 
aggregation  of  immense  size  are  the  stifling  of  competition,  actual 
and  potential,  and  the  enhancing  of  prices  and  establishing  a  monopoly, 
that  the  statute  is  violated.  Mere  size  is  no  sin  against  the  law.  The 
merging  of  two  or  more  business  plants  necessarily  eliminates  com- 
petition between  the  units  thus  combined,  but  this  elimination  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  statute  only  when  the  combination  is  made  for  pur- 
pose of  ending  this  particular  competition  in  order  to  secure  control 
of,  and  enhance,  prices  and  create  a  monopoly. 

LACK   OF  DEFINITE  NESS    IN  THE   STATUTE. 

The  complaint  is  made  of  the  statute  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  defi- 
nite in  its  description  of  that  which  is  forbidden,  to  enable  business 
men  to  avoid  its  violation.  The  suggestion  is,  that  we  may  have  a 
combination  of  two  corporations,  which  may  run  on  for  years,  *md 
that  subsequently  the  Attorney  General  may  conclude  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  statute,  and  that  which  was  supposed  by  the  combiners 
to  be  innocent  then  turns  out  to  be  a  combination  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  The  answer  to  this  hypothetical  case  is  that  when  men  attempt 
to  amass  such  stupendous  capital  as  will  enable  them  to  suppress 
competition,  control  prices  and  establish  a  monopoly,  they  know  the 
purpose  of  their  acts.  Men  do  not  do  such  a  thing  without  having  it 
clearly  in  mind.  If  what  they  do  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  production,  without  the  thought  of  suppressing 
competition  by  use  of  the  bigness  of  the  plant  they  are  creating,  then 
they  can  not  be  convicted  at  the  time  the  union  is  made,  nor  can  they 
be  convicted  later,  unless  it  happen  that  later  on  they  conclude  to  sup- 
press competition  and  take  the  usual  methods  for  doing  so,  and  thus 
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establish  for  themselves  a  monopoly.  They  can,  in  such  a  case, 
hardly  complain  if  the  motive  which  subsequently  is  disclosed  is  at- 
tributed by  the  court  to  the  original  combination. 

NEW    REMEDIES    SUGGESTED. 

Much  is  said  of  the  repeal  of  this  statute  and  of  constructive  legis- 
lation intended  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  blaze  a  clear  path  for 
honest  merchants  and  business  men  to  follow.  It  may  be  that  such 
a  plan  will  be  evolved,  but  I  submit  that  the  discussions  which  have 
been  brought  out  in  recent  days  by  the  fear  of  the  continued  execution 
of  the  anti-trust  law  have  produced  nothing  but  glittering  generalities 
and  have  offered  no  line  of  distinction  or  rule  of  action  as  definite  and 
as  clear  as  that  which  the  Supreme  Court  itself  lays  down  in  enforcing 
the  statute. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED NOT  REPEAL  OR  AMENDMENT. 

I  see  no  objection — and  indeed  I  can  see  decided  advantages — in 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  describe  and  denounce  methods  of 
competition  which  are  unfair  and  are  badges  of  the  unlawful  purpose 
denounced  in  the  anti-trust  law.  The  attempt  and  purpose  to  sup- 
press a  competitor  by  underselling  him  at  a  price  so  unprofitable  as 
to  drive  him  out  of  business,  or  the  making  of  exclusive  contracts 
with  customers  under  which  they  are  required  to  give  up  association 
with  other  manufacturers,  and  numerous  kindred  methods  for  stifling 
competition  and  effecting  monopoly,  should  be  described  with  sufficient 
accuracy  in  a  criminal  statute  on  the  one  hand  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  shorten  its  task  by  prosecuting  single  misdemeanors  instead 
of  an  entire  conspiracy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  more  in  detail  to  the  business  community  what  must 
be  avoided. 

FEDERAL    INCORPORATION    RECOMMENDED. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  January  7,  1910,  I  ventured  to 
point  out  the  disturbance  to  business  that  would  probably  attend  the 
dissolution  of  these  offending  trusts.     I  said : 

"  But  such  an  investigation  and  possible  prosecution  of  corpora- 
tions whose  prosperity  or  destruction  affects  the  comfort  not  only  of 
stockholders  but  of  millions  of  wage  earners,  employees,  and  associated 
tradesmen  must  necessarily  tend  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  to  dry  up  the  now  flowing  sources  of  capital  from  its 
places  of  hoarding,  and  produce  a  halt  in  our  present  prosperity  that 
will  cause  suffering  and  strained  circumstances  among  the  innocent 
many  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty  few.     The  question  which  I  wish  in 
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this  message  to  bring  clearly  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
Congress  is  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  possible  business  danger, 
something  can  not  be  done  by  which  these  business  combinations  may 
be  offered  a  means,  without  great  financial  disturbance,  of  changing 
the  character,  organization,  and  extent  of  their  business  into  one  within 
the  lines  of  the  law  under  Federal  control  and  supervision,  securing 
compliance  with  the  anti-trust  statute. 

"  Generally,  in  the  industrial  combinations  called  '  trusts/  the  prin- 
cipal business  is  the  sale  of  goods  in  many  States  and  in  foreign 
markets;  in  other  words,  the  interstate  and  foreign  business  far  ex- 
ceeds the  business  done  in  any  one  State.  This  fact  will  justify 
the  Federal  Government  in  granting  a  Federal  charter  to  such  a  com- 
bination to  make  and  sell  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  the 
products  of  useful  manufacture  under  such  limitations  as  will  secure 
a  compliance  with  the  anti-trust  law.  It  is  possible  so  to  frame  a 
statute  that  while  it  offers  protection  to  a  Federal  company  against 
harmful,  vexatious,  and  unnecessary  invasion  by  the  States,  it  shall 
subject  it  to  reasonable  taxation  and  control  by  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  its  purely  local  business.     *     *     * 

"  Corporations  organized  under  this  act  should  be  prohibited  from 
acquiring  and  holding  stock  in  other  corporations  (except  for  special 
reasons,  upon  approval  by  the  proper  Federal  authority),  thus  avoid- 
ing the  creation  under  national  auspices  of  the  holding  company  with 
subordinate  corporations  in  different  States,  which  has  been  such  an 
effective  agency  in  the  creation  of  the  great  trusts  and  monopolies. 

"If  the  prohibition  of  the  anti-trust  act  against  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  is  to  be  effectively  enforced,  it  is  essential  that  the 
National  Government  shall  provide  for  the  creation  of  national  cor- 
porations to  carry  on  a  legitimate  business  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  conflicting  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
with  respect  to  foreign  corporations  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  one  corporation  to  comply  with  their  requirements  so  as  to  carry 
on  business  in  a  number  of  different  States." 

I  renew  the  recommendation  of  the  enactment  of  a  general  law 
providing  for  the  voluntary  formation  of  corporations  to  engage  in 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations. 
Every  argument  which  was  then  advanced  for  such  a  law,  and  every 
explanation  which  was  at  that  time  offered  to  possible  objections,  have 
been  confirmed  by  our  experience  since  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust statute  has  resulted  in  the  actual  dissolution  of  active  com- 
mercial organizations. 

It  is  even  more  manifest  now  than  it  was  then  that  the  denuncia- 
tion of  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  should  not  and  does  not 
mean  the  denial  of  organizations  large  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  our 
interstate  and  foreign  trade.     It  has  been  made  more  clear  now  than 
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it  was  then  that  a  purely  negative  statute  like  the  anti-trust  law  may 
well  be  supplemented  by  specific  provisions  for  the  building  up  and 
regulation  of  legitimate  national  and  foreign  commerce. 

GOVERNMENT     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPERTS     NEEDED     TO     AID     COURTS     IN 

TRUST   DISSOLUTIONS. 

The  drafting  of  the  decrees  in  the  dissolution  of  the  present  trusts, 
with  a  view  to  their  reorganization  into  legitimate  corporations,  has 
made  it  especially  apparent  that  the  courts  are  not  provided  with  the 
administrative  machinery  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  preparatory 
to  reorganization,  or  to  pursue  such  inquiries,  and  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  determin- 
ing the  suitable  reorganization  of  the  disintegrated  parts.  The  circuit 
court  and  the  Attorney  General  were  greatly  aided  in  framing  the 
decree  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  dissolution  by  an  expert  from  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations. 

FEDPZRAL    CORPORATION    COMMISSION    PROPOSED. 

I  do  not  set  forth  in  detail  the  terms  and  sections  of  a  statute  which 
might  supply  the  constructive  legislation  permitting  and  aiding  the 
formation  of  combinations  of  capital  into  Federal  corporations.  They 
should  be  subject  to  rigid  rules  as  to  their  organization  and  procedure, 
including  effective  publicity,  and  to  the  closest  supervision  as  to  the 
issue  of  stock  and  bonds  by  an  executive  bureau  or  commission  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which  in  times  of  doubt 
they  might  well  submit  their  proposed  plans  for  future  business.  It 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  incorporation  under  Federal  law 
could  not  exempt  the  company  thus  formed  and  its  incorporators 
and  managers  from  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  law  for  sub- 
sequent illegal  conduct,  but  the  publicity  of  its  procedure  and  the 
opportunity  for  frequent  consultation  with  the  bureau  or  commis- 
sion in  charge  of  the  incorporation  as  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  its 
transactions  would  offer  it  as  great  security  again>t  successful  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  law  as  would  be  practical  or  wise. 

Such  a  bureau  or  commission  might  well  be  invested  also  with  the 
duty  already  referred  to,  of  aiding  courts  in  the  dissolution  and  re- 
creation of  trusts  within  the  law.  It  should  be  an  executive  tribunal 
of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  now  exercise  supervisory 
power  over  important  classes  of  corporations  under  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

The  drafting  of  such  a  Federal  incorporation  law  would  offer  ample 
opportunity  to  prevent  many  manifest  evils  in  corporate  management 
to-day,  including  irresponsibility  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
who  are  not  the  real  owners. 
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INCORPORATION   VOLUNTARY. 

I  recommend  that  the  Federal  charters  thus  to  be  granted  shall  be 
voluntary,  at  least  until  experience  justifies  mandatory  provisions. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  great  businesses  under 
the  protection  of  such  a  charter  would  attract  all  who  are  anxious 
to  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  law.  Other  large  combinations  that 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  incorporation  will  not  have  a 
right  to  complain  if  their  failure  is  ascribed  to  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit their  transactions  to  the  careful  official  scrutiny,  competent  super- 
vision, and  publicity  attendant  upon  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  charter. 

ONLY  SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATION   NEEDED. 

The  opportunity  thus  suggested  for  Federal  incorporation,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  suitable  constructive  legislation  needed  to  facilitate  the  squar- 
ing of  great  industrial  enterprises  to  the  rule  of  action  laid  down  by 
the  anti-trust  law.  This  statute  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
must  continue  to  be  the  line  of  distinction  for  legitimate  business.  It 
must  be  enforced,  unless  we  are  to  banish  individualism  from  all  busi- 
ness and  reduce  it  to  one  common  system  of  regulation  or  control  of 
prices  like  that  which  now  prevails  with  respect  to  public  utilities,  and 
which  when  applied  to  all  business  would  be  a  long  step  toward  State 
socialism. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ANTI-TRUST  ACT. 

The  anti-trust  act  is  the  expression  of  the  effort  of  a  freedom- 
loving  people  to  preserve  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  confident  determination  of  such  a  people  to  maintain  their  future 
growth  by  preserving  uncontrolled  and  unrestricted  the  enterprise  of 
the  individual,  his  industry,  his  ingenuity,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
independent  courage. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  this  statute  has  been  upon  the  statute 
book.  All  knew  its  general  purpose  and  approved.  Many  of  its 
violators  were  cynical  over  its  assumed  impotence.  It  seemed  im- 
possible of  enforcement.  Slowly  the  mills  of  the  courts  ground,  and 
only  gradually  did  the  majesty  of  the  law  assert  itself.  Many  of  its 
statesmen-authors  died  before  it  became  a  living  force,  and  they  and 
others  saw  the  evil  grow  which  they  had  hoped  to  destroy.  Now  its 
efficacy  is  seen ;  now  its  power  is  heavy ;  now  its  object  is  near  achieve- 
ment. Now  we  hear  the  call  for  its  repeal  on  the  plea  that  it  interferes 
with  business  prosperity,  and  we  are  advised  in  most  general  terms, 
how  by  some  other  statute  and  in  some  other  way  the  evil  we  are 
just  stamping  out  can  be  cured,  if  we  only  abandon  this  work  of  twenty 
years  and  try  another  experiment  for  another  term  of  years. 
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It  is  said  that  the  act  has  not  done  good.  Can  this  be  said  in  the 
face  of  the  effect  of  the  Northern  Securities  decree?  That  decree  was 
in  no  way  so  drastic  or  inhibitive  in  detail  as  either  the  Standard  Oil 
decree  or  the  Tobacco  decree ;  but  did  it  not  stop  for  all  time  the 
then  powerful  movement  toward  the  control  of  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  in  a  single  hand?  Such  a  one-man  power  could  not  have 
been  a  healthful  influence  in  the  Republic,  even  though  exercised  under 
the  general  supervision  of  an  interstate  commission. 

Do  we  desire  to  make  such  ruthless  combinations  and  monopolies 
lawful?  When  all  energies  are  directed,  not  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  production  for  the  public  benefit  by  a  healthful  competi- 
tion, but  toward  new  ways  and  means  for  making  permanent  in  a  few 
hands  the  absolute  control  of  the  conditions  and  prices  prevailing 
in  the  whole  field  of  industry,  then  individual  enterprise  and  effort 
will  be  paralyzed  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  freedom  will  be  dead. 


PART    II 


[On  Foreign  Relations.] 

The  White  House,  December  7,  ipn. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  twelve  months  upon  a  basis  of  the  usual  good 
will  and  friendly  intercourse. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  year  just  passed  marks  an  important  general  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers  for  broader  arbitration.  In  the  recognition 
of  the  manifold  benefits  to  mankind  in  the  extension  of  the  policy  of 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration  rather  than  by 
war,  and  in  response  to  a  widespread  demand  for  an  advance  in  that 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France,  new  arbitration  treaties  were  negotiated  last 
spring  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  terms  of  which  were  de- 
signed, as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  these  treaties,  to  extend  the 
scope  and  obligations  of  the  policy  of  arbitration  adopted  in  our  present 
treaties  with  those  Governments.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  negotiated  an  important  modifica- 
tion   in    its    alliance    with    Japan,    and    the    French    Government    also 
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expedited  the  negotiations  with  signal  good  will.  The  new  treaties 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  are  awaiting  its  advice  and 
consent  to  their  ratification.  All  the  essentials  of  these  important 
treaties  have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  they 
will  receive  prompt  and   favorable  action. 

CLAIM    OF    ALSOP    &    CO.    SETTLED. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  on  July  5  last  the  American  claim  of  Alsop 
&  Co.  against  the  Government  of  Chile  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the 
decision  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  George  V,  to  whom,  as  amiable 
compositeur,  the  matter  had  been  referred  for  determination.  His 
Majesty  made  an  award  of  nearly  $1,000,000  to  the  claimants,  which 
was  promptly  paid  by  Chile.  The  settlement  of  this  controversy  has 
happily  eliminated  from  the  relations  between  the  Republic  of  Chile 
and  the  United  States  the  only  question  which  for  two  decades  had 
given  the  two  foreign  offices  any  serious  concern  and  makes  possible 
the  unobstructed  development  of  the  relations  of  friendship  which 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Government  in  every  possible  way  to  further 
and  cultivate. 


ARBITRATIONS PANAMA    AND    COSTA    RICA COLOMBIA    AND    HAITI. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  practical  and  beneficent  application  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  underlying  broad  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, I  am  happy  to  advert  to  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
facilitating  amicable  settlement  of  disputes  which  menaced  the  peace 
between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  and  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Since  the  date  of  their  independence,  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  had 
been  seeking  a  solution  of  a  boundary  dispute,  which  came  as  an 
heritage  from  Colombia  to  the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  upon  its 
beginning  life  as  an  independent  nation.  Although  the  disputants  had 
submitted  this  question  for  decision  to  the  President  of  France  under 
the  terms  of  an  arbitration  treaty,  the  exact  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  award  rendered  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  countries,  both  contending  for  widely 
different  lines  even  under  the  terms  of  the  decision.  Subsequently  and 
since  1903  this  boundary  question  had  been  the  subject  of  fruitless 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  parties.  In  January,  1910,  at  the 
request  of  both  Governments  the  agents  representing  them  met  in 
conference  at  the  Department  of  State  and  subsequently  concluded  a 
protocol  submitting  this  long-pending  controversy  to  the  arbitral  judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  consented  to  act 
in  this  capacity.     A  boundary  commission,  according  to  the  interna- 
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tional  agreement,  has  now  been  appointed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  arguments  will  shortly  proceed  and  that  this  long-standing  dispute 
will  be  honorably  and  satisfactorily  terminated. 

Again,  a  few  months  ago  it  appeared  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti  were  about  to  enter  upon  hostilities  because  of  complications 
growing  out  of  an  acrimonious  boundary  dispute  which  the  efforts  of 
many  years  had  failed  to  solve.  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  friendly  interposition  of  good  offices,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
the  parties  to  place  their  reliance  upon  some  form  of  pacific  settlement. 
Accordingly,  on  the  friendly  suggestion  of  this  Government,  the  two 
Governments  empowered  commissioners  to  meet  at  Washington  in 
conference  at  the  State  Department  in  order  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
submission  to  arbitration  of  the  boundary  controversy. 

CHAMIZAL  ARBITRATION    NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

Our  arbitration  of  the  Chamizal  boundary  question  with  Mexico 
was  unfortunately  abortive,  but  with  the  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
both  Governments  which  its  importance  commands,  it  is  felt  that  an 
early  practical  adjustment  should  prove  possible. 

LATIN   AMERICA. 
VENEZUELA. 

During  the  past  year  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  independence.  The  United  States  sent, 
in  honor  of  this  event,  a  special  embassy  to  Caracas,  where  the  cordial 
reception  and  generous  hospitality  shown  it  were  most  gratifying  as 
a  further  proof  of  the  good  relations  and  friendship  existing  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States. 

MEXICO. 

The  recent  political  events  in  Mexico  received  attention  from  this 
Government  because  of  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  situation 
created  along  our  southern  border  and  the  necessity  for  taking  meas- 
ures properly  to  safeguard  American  interests.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  its  desire  to  secure  a  proper  observance  and  en- 
forcement of  the  so-called  neutrality  statutes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, issued  directions  to  the  appropriate  officers  to  exercise  a  diligent 
and  vigilant  regard  for  the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  laws. 
Although  a  condition  of  actual  armed  conflict  existed,  there  was  no 
official  recognition  of  belligerency  involving  the  technical  neutrality 
obligations  of  international  law. 

On  the  6th  of  March  last,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  ambassador  of  the 
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United  States  to  Mexico,  in  which  he  reported  to  me  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  were  much  more  critical  than  the  press  dispatches  dis- 
closed ;  that  President  Diaz  was  on  a  volcano  of  popular  uprising ;  that 
the  small  outbreaks  which  had  occurred  were  only  symptomatic  of 
the  whole  condition;  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  people  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  insurrection ;  that  a  general  explosion  was  probable 
at  any  time,  in  which  case  he  feared  that  the  40,000  or  more  American 
residents  in  Mexico  might  be  assailed,  and  that  the  very  large  American 
investments  might  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  I  thought  it  wise  to  assemble  an  Army  division  of  full 
strength  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  at  Gal- 
veston, a  brigade  of  Infantry  in  the  Los  Angeles  district  of  southern 
California,  together  with  a  squadron  of  battleships  and  cruisers  and 
transports  at  Galveston,  and  a  small  squadron  of  ships  at  San  Diego. 
At  the  same  time,  through  our  representative  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
I  expressed  to  President  Diaz  the  hope  that  no  apprehensions  might 
result  from  unfounded  conjectures  as  to  these  military  maneuvers, 
and  assured  him  that  they  had  no  significance  which  should  cause  con- 
cern to  his  Government. 

The  mobilization  was  effected  with  great  promptness,  and  on  the 
15th  of  March,  through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  I  issued  the  fol- 
lowing instructions : 

It  seems  my  duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  place  troops  in  sufficient 
number  where,  if  Congress  shall  direct  that  they  enter  Mexico  to  save 
American  lives  and  property,  an  effective  movement  may  be  promptly 
made.  Meantime,  the  movement  of  the  troops  to  Texas  and  elsewhere  near 
the  boundary,  accompanied  with  sincere  assurances  of  the  utmost  good- 
will toward  the  present  Mexican  Government  and  with  larger  and  more 
frequent  patrols  along  the  border  to  prevent  insurrectionary  expedi- 
tions from  American  soil,  will  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment and  will  have  a  healthy  moral  effect  to  prevent  attacks  upon 
Americans  and  their  property  in  any  subsequent  general  internecine 
strife.  Again,  the  sudden  mobilization  of  a  division  of  troops  has  been 
a  great  test  of  our  Army  and  full  of  useful  instruction,  while  the 
maneuvers  that  are  thus  made  possible  can  occupy  the  troops  and  their 
officers  to  great  advantage. 

The  assumption  by  the  press  that  I  contemplate  intervention  on 
Mexican  soil  to  protect  American  lives  or  property  is  of  course  gratui- 
tous, because  I  seriously  doubt  whether  I  have  such  authority  under 
any  circumstances,  and  if  I  had  I  would  not  exercise  it  without  express 
congressional  approval.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  I  have  already  de- 
clined, without  Mexican  consent,  to  order  a  troop  of  Cavalry  to  protect 
the  breakwater  we  are  constructing  just  across  the  border  in  Mexico 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  to  save  the  Imperial  Valley,  al- 
though the  insurrectos  had  scattered  the  Mexican  troops  and   were 
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taking  our  horses  and  supplies  and  frightening  our  workmen  away. 
My  determined  purpose,  however,  is  to  be  in  a  position  so  that  when 
danger  to  American  lives  and  property  in  Mexico  threatens  and  the 
existing  Government  is  rendered  helpless  by  the  insurrection,  I  can 
promptly  execute  congressional  orders  to  protect  them,  with  effect. 

Meantime,  I  send  you  this  letter,  through  the  Secretary,  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  things  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  division 
in  the  Southwest  which  have  doubtless  occurred  to  you,  but  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  the  mobilization  a  first-class  train- 
ing for  the  Army,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  your  time  and  that  of 
the  War  College  to  advising  and  carrying  out  maneuvers  of  a  useful 
character,  and  plan  to  continue  to  do  this  during  the  next  three  months. 
By  that  time  we  may  expect  that  either  Ambassador  Wilson's  fears  will 
have  been  realized  and  chaos  and  its  consequences  have  ensued,  or  that 
the  present  Government  of  Mexico  will  have  so  readjusted  matters 
as  to  secure  tranquillity — a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  troops 
can  then  be  returned  to  their  posts.  I  understood  from  you  in  Wash- 
ington that  Gen.  Aleshire  said  that  you  could  probably  meet  all  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  this  whole  movement  out  of  the  present  appropria- 
tions if  the  troops  continue  in  Texas  for  three  months.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  is  so.  I  observe  from  the  newspapers  that  you  have  no  blank 
cartridges,  but  I  presume  that  this  is  an  error,  or  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  procure  those  for  use  as  soon  as  your  maneuvers  begin. 

Second.  Texas  is  a  State  ordinarily  peaceful,  but  you  can  not  put 
20,000  troops  into  it  without  running  some  risk  of  a  collision  between 
the  people  of  that  State,  and  especially  the  Mexicans  who  live  in  Texas 
near  the  border  and  who  sympathize  with  the  insurrectos,  and  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  For  that  reason  I  beg  you  to  be  as  careful  as  you  can  to 
prevent  friction  of  any  kind.  We  were  able  in  Cuba,  with  the  army  of 
pacification  there  of  something  more  than  5,000  troops,  to  maintain 
them  for  a  year  without  any  trouble,  and  I  hope  you  can  do  the  same 
thing  in  Texas.  Please  give  your  attention  to  this,  and  advise  all  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  necessity  for  very  great  circumspection 
in  this  regard. 

Third.  One  of  the  great  troubles  in  the  concentration  of  troops 
is  the  danger  of  disease,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have  adopted  the 
most  modern  methods  for  preventing  and,  if  necessary,  for  stamping 
out  epidemics.  That  is  so  much  a  part  of  a  campaign  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Finally,  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  question  of  the  patrol  of  the  border 
and  put  as  many  troops  on  that  work  as  is  practicable,  and  more  than 
are  now  engaged  in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  our  borderland  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  insurrection.  I  have  given  assurances  to  the 
Mexican  ambassador  on  this  point. 

T  sincerely  hope  that  this  experience  will  always  be  remembered  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  useful  means  of  education,  and  I  should  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  it  resulted  in  any  injury  or  disaster  to  our  forces 
from  any  cause.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  in  ordering 
this  mobilization,  but  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  it  if  only  you  and  those 
under  you  use  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  I  have 
pointed  out. 
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You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  made  and  left  with  Gen.  Carter 
and  such  other  generals  in  command  as  you  may  think  wise  and  neces- 
sary to  guide  them  in  their  course,  but  to  be  regarded  as  confidential. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  here  record  the  fact  that  all  apprehensions 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  military  force  in  Texas 
proved  groundless ;  no  disturbances  occurred ;  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  exemplary  and  the  public  reception  and  treatment  of  them  was 
all  that  could  have  been  desired,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  Mexican  refugees  in  the  border  territory. 

From  time  to  time  communications  were  received  from  Ambassador 
Wilson,  who  had  returned  to  Mexico,  confirming  the  view  that  the 
massing  of  American  troops  in  the  neighborhood  had  had  good  effect. 
By  dispatch  of  April  3,  191 1,  the  ambassador  said: 

The  continuing  gravity  of  the  situation  here  and  the  chaos  that 
would  ensue  should  the  constitutional  authorities  be  eventually  over- 
thrown, thus  greatly  increasing  the  danger  to  which  American  lives 
and  property  are  already  subject,  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  President 
in  taking  those  military  precautions  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  dignity  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  state,  are  due  to  our 
nationals  abroad. 

Charged  as  I  am  with  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  these  lives 
and  property,  I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  department  that  our  military 
dispositions  on  the  frontier  have  produced  an  effective  impression  on 
the  Mexican  mind  and  may,  at  any  moment,  prove  to  be  the  only  guar- 
anties for  the  safety  of  our  nationals  and  their  property.  If  it  should 
eventuate  that  conditions  here  require  more  active  measures  by  the 
President  and  Congress,  sporadic  attacks  might  be  made  upon  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  nationals,  but  the  ultimate  result  would  be  order 
and  adequate  protection. 

The  insurrection  continued  and  resulted  In  engagements  between 
the  regular  Mexican  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  this  along  the 
border,  so  that  in  several  instances  bullets  from  the  contending  forces 
struck  American  citizens  engaged  in  their  lawful  occupations  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

Proper  protests  were  made  against  these  invasions  of  American 
rights  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  April  17,  191 1,  I  received  the 
following  telegram  from  the  governor  of  Arizona: 

As  a  result  of  to-day's  fighting  across  the  international  line,  but 
within  gunshot  range  of  the  heart  of  Douglas,  five  Americans  wounded 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  Everything  points  to  repetition  of  these  cas- 
ualties on  to-morrow,  and  while  the  Federals  seem  disposed  to  keep 
their  agreement  not  to  fire  into  Douglas,  the  position  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists is  such  that  when  fighting  occurs  on  the  east  and  southeast  of 
the  intrenchments  people  living  in  Douglas  are  put  in  danger  of  their 
lives.     In  my  judgment  radical  measures  are  needed  to  protect  our 
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innocent  people,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  the  fighting  at 
Agua  Prieta  the  situation  calls  for  such  action.  It  is  impossible  to 
safeguard  the  people  of  Douglas  unless  the  town  be  vacated.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  relieve  situation,  now  acute? 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Governor  Sloan,  on  April  iS,  tqti,  and  made  public: 

Your  dispatch  received.  Have  made  urgent  demand  upon  Mexican 
Government  to  issue  instructions  to  prevent  firing  across  border  by 
Mexican  federal  troops,  and  am  waiting  reply.  Meantime  I  have 
sent  direct  warning  to  the  Mexican  and  insurgent  forces  near  Douglas. 
I  infer  from  your  dispatch  that  both  parties  attempt  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing, but  that  in  the  strain  and  exigency  of  the  contest  wild  bullets  still 
find  their  way  into  Douglas.  The  situation  might  justify  me  in  order- 
ing our  troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  stop  the  fighting, 
or  to  fire  upon  both  combatants  from  the  American  side.  But  if  I  take 
this  step,  I  must  face  the  possibility  of  resistance  and  greater  blood- 
shed, and  also  the  danger  of  having  our  motives  misconstrued  and  mis- 
represented, and  of  thus  inflaming  Mexican  popular  indignation  against 
many  thousand  Americans  now  in  Mexico  and  jeopardizing  their  lives 
and  property.  The  pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such  con- 
ditions it  might  not  be  practicable  to  resist.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see or  reckon  the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we  must  use  the 
greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it.  Pending  my  urgent  representation 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  I  can  not  therefore  order  the  troops  at 
Douglas  to  cross  the  border,  but  I  must  ask  you  and  the  local  authori- 
ties, in  case  the  same  danger  recurs,  to  direct  the  people  of  Douglas 
to  place  themselves  where  bullets  can  not  reach  them  and  thus  avoid 
casualty.  I  am  Icath  to  endanger  Americans  in  Mexico,  where  they  are 
necessarily  exposed,  by  taking  a  radical  step  to  prevent  injury  to  Amer- 
icans on  our  side  of  the  border  who  can  avoid  it  by  a  temporary  incon- 
venience. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  further  invasion  of  American  rights  of 
any  substantial  character  occurred. 

The  presence  of  a  large  military  and  naval  force  available  for 
prompt  action,  near  the  Mexican  border,  proved  to  be  most  fortunate 
under  the  somewhat  trying  conditions  presented  by  this  invasion  of 
American  riehts.  Had  no  movement  theretofore  taken  place,  and 
because  of  these  events  it  had  been  necessary  then  to  bring  about  the 
mobilization,  it  must  have  had  sinister  significance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  the  troops  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
killing  and  wounding  of  American  citizens  at  Douglas,  made  clear 
that  the  restraint  exercised  by  our  Government  in  regard  to  this  oc- 
currence was  not  due  to  lack  of  force  or  power  to  deal  with  it 
promptly  and  aggressively,  but  was  due  to  a  real  desire  to  use  every 
means  possible  to  avoid  direct  intervention  in  the  afifairs  of  our  neigh- 
bor, whose  friendship  we  valued  and  were  most  anxious  to  retain. 
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The  policy  and  action  of  this  Government  were  based  upon  an  earnest 
friendliness  for  the  Mexican  people  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  gratification  to  note  that  this  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as  to 
all  factions  in  Mexico  and  of  sincere  friendship  for  the  neighboring 
nation,  without  regard  for  party  allegiance,  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized and  has  resulted  in  an  even  closer  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing between  the  two  Republics  and  a  warmer  regard  one  for  the 
other.  Action  to  suppress  violence  and  restore  tranquillity  throughout 
the  Mexican  Republic  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  Government,  in 
that  it  concerned  the  safeguarding  of  American  life  and  property  in 
that  country.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  occasion  to 
accord  permission  for  the  passage  of  a  body  of  Mexican  rurales 
through  Douglas,  Arizona,  to  Tia  Juana,  Mexico,  for  the  suppression 
of  general  lawlessness  which  had  for  some  time  existed  in  the  region 
of  northern  Lower  California.  On  May  25,  191 1,  President  Diaz 
resigned,  Senor  de  la  Barra  was  chosen  provisional  President.  Elec- 
tions for  President  and  Vice  President  were  thereafter  held  through- 
out the  Republic,  and  Senor  Francisco  I.  Madero  was  formally  declared 
elected  on  October  15  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On  November  6  Presi- 
dent Madero  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Madero  a  plot  has  been  un- 
earthed against  the  present  Government,  to  begin  a  new  insurrection. 
Pursuing  the  same  consistent  policy  which  this  administration  has 
adopted  from  the  beginning,  it  directed  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
spiracy charged,  and  this  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  indictment 
of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  and  others  and  the  seizure  of  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  and  horses  and  accoutrements  assembled  upon  the 
soil  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Mexico.  Similar  proceedings 
had  been  taken  during  the  insurrection  against  the  Diaz  Government 
resulting  in  the  indictments  and  prosecution  of  persons  found  to  be 
engaged  in  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of 
that  uprising. 

The  record  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  the  recognition  of  con- 
stituted authority  in  Mexico  therefore  is  clear. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA — HONDURAS  AND   NICARAGUA  TREATmS   PROPOSED. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Central  America,  I  have  taken  occasion  in 
the  past  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  importance  that  should  be 
attributed  to  the  consummation  of  the  conventions  between  the  Re- 
publics of  Nicaragua  and  of  Honduras  and  this  country,  and  I  again 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  necessary  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  be  accorded  to  these  treaties,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
these  Central  American  Republics  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  genuine 
economic  national  development.    The  Government  of  Nicaragua  which 
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has  already  taken  favorable  action  on  the  convention,  has  found  it 
necessary,  pending  the  exchange  of  final  ratifications,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  American  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
temporary  loan  to  relieve  the  present  financial  tension.  In  connection 
with  this  temporary  loan  and  in  the  hope  of  consummating,  through 
the  ultimate  operation  of  the  convention,  a  complete  and  lasting  eco- 
nomic regeneration,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  also  decided 
to  engage  an  American  citizen  as  collector  general  of  customs.  The 
claims  commission  on  which  the  services  of  two  American  citizens 
have  been  sought,  and  the  work  of  the  American  financial  adviser 
should  accomplish  a  lasting  good  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  pros- 
perity, commerce,  and  peace  of  the  Republic.  In  considering  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  conventions  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  there  rests 
with  the  United  States  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  fact  that  their 
rejection  here  might  destroy  the  progress  made  and  consign  the  Re- 
publics concerned  to  still  deeper  submergence  in  bankruptcy,  revolu- 
tion, and  national  jeopardy. 

PANAMA. 

Our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  peculiarly  important, 
due  to  mutual  obligations  and  the  vast  interests  created  by  the  canal, 
have  continued  in  the  usual  friendly  manner,  and  we  have  been  glad 
to  make  appropriate  expression  of  our  attitude  of  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  endeavors  of  our  neighbor  in  undertaking  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  resources  of  the  country.  With  reference  to  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  the  Republic,  our  obvious  concern  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace  and  constitutional  order,  and  the  fostering 
of  the  general  interests  created  by  the  actual  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  without  the  manifestation  of  any  preference  for  the  success 
of  either  of  the  political  parties. 

THE    PAN    AMERICAN    UNION. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  P>ureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  maintained  by  the  joint  contributions  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican nations,  has  during  the  past  year  enlarged  its  practical  work  as 
an  international  organization,  and  continues  to  prove  its  usefulness 
as  an  agency  for  the  mutual  development  of  commerce,  better  ac- 
quaintance, and  closer  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  her 
sister  American  republics. 

THE    FAR    EAST. 
THE    CHINESE    LOANS. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  in  our  relations  with  China  by  the 
conclusion  of  two  important  international  loans,  one  for  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  Hukuang  railways,  the  other  for  carrying  out  of  the 
currency  reform  to  which  China  was  pledged  by  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  my  last  annual  message. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1909  an  agreement  was  consum- 
mated among  British,  French,  and  German  financial  groups  whereby 
they  proposed  to  lend  the  Chinese  Government  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  the  Provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  reserving 
for  their  nationals  the  privilege  of  engineering  the  construction  of  the 
lines  and  of  furnishing  the  materials  required  for  the  work.  After 
negotiations  with  the  Governments  and  groups  concerned  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  American,  British,  French,  and  German 
nationals  should  participate  upon  equal  terms  in  this  important  and 
useful  undertaking.  Thereupon  the  financial  groups,  supported  by 
their  respective  Governments,  began  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Government  which  terminated  in  a  loan  to  China  of  $30,000,000,  with 
the  privilege  of  increasing  the  amount  to  $50,000,000.  The  cooperative 
construction  of  these  trunk  lines  should  be  of  immense  advantage, 
materially  and  otherwise,  to  China  and  should  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  bountiful  resources  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  portion  of  these  funds  is  to  be  expended  for  materials, 
American  products  having  equal  preference  with  those  of  the  other 
three  lending  nations,  and  as  the  contract  provides  for  branches  and 
extensions  subsequently  to  be  built  on  the  same  terms  the  opportunities 
for  American  materials  will  reach  considerable  proportions. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  reform  of  Chinese 
currency,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Government  to  procure  funds  with 
which  to  accomplish  that  all-important  reform.  In  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  negotiations  there  was  combined  with  the  proposed  cur- 
rency loan  one  for  certain  industrial  developments  in  Manchuria,  the 
two  loans  aggregating  the  sum  of  $50,000,000.  While  this  was  origi- 
nally to  be  solely  an  American  enterprise,  the  American  Government, 
consistently  with  its  desire  to  secure  a  sympathetic  and  practical  co- 
operation of  the  great  powers  toward  maintaining  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  the  administrative  integrity  of  China,  urged 
the  Chinese  Government  to  admit  to  participation  in  the  currency 
loan  the  associates  of  the  American  group  in  the  Hukuang  loan. 
While  of  immense  importance  in  itself,  the  reform  contemplated  in 
making  this  loan  is  but  preliminary  to  other  and  more  comprehensive 
fiscal  reforms  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  China  and  foreign 
interests  alike,  since  they  will  strengthen  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
promote  the  rapid  development  of  international  trade. 
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NEUTRAL   FINANCIAL    ADVISER. 


When  these  negotiations  were  begun,  it  was  understood  that  a 
financial  adviser  was  to  be  employed  by  China  in  connection  with  the 
reform,  and  in  order  that  absolute  equality  in  all  respects  among 
the  lending  nations  might  be  scrupulously  observed,  the  American 
Government  proposed  the  nomination  of  a  neutral  adviser,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  China  and  the  other  Governments  concerned.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  191 1,  Dr.  Vissering,  president  of  the  Dutch  Java  Bank  and 
a  financier  of  wide  experience  in  the  Orient,  was  recommended  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  post  of  monetary  adviser. 

Especially  important  at  the  present,  when  the  ancient  Chinese  Em- 
pire is  shaken  by  civil  war  incidental  to  its  awakening  to  the  many 
influences  and  activities  of  modernization,  are  the  cooperative  policy 
of  good  understanding  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  international 
projects  referred  to  above  and  the  general  sympathy  of  view  among 
all  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Far  East.  While  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  our  nationals,  this  Government  is  using  its  best  efforts  in 
continuance  of  its  traditional  policy  of  sympathy  and  friendship  to- 
ward the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  people,  with  the  confident  hope  for 
their  economic  and  administrative  development,  and  with  the  con- 
stant disposition  to  contribute  to  their  welfare  in  all  proper  ways 
consistent  with  an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as  between  contend- 
ing factions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  a  Chinese 
cruiser,  the  Haichi,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ching,  recently 
visited  New  York,  where  the  officers  and  men  were  given  a  cordial 
welcome. 

NEW  JAPANESE   TREATY. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  signed  in  1894,  would  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  its 
provisions  have  terminated  on  July  17,  1912.  Japan's  general  treaties 
with  the  other  powers,  however,  terminated  in  191 1,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
for  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States  simultaneously  with  its  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  powers.  There  were  a  number  of  important 
questions  involved  in  the  treaty,  including  the  immigration  of  laborers, 
revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  and  the  right  of  Americans  to  hold  real 
estate  in  Japan.  The  United  States  consented  to  waive  all  tech- 
nicalities and  to  enter  at  once  upon  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  on 
the  understanding  that  there  should  be  a  continuance  throughout  the 
life  of  the  treaty  of  the  same  effective  measures  for  the  restriction  of 
immigration  of  laborers  to  American  territory  which  had  been  in 
operation  with  entire   satisfaction  to  both  Governments   since   1908. 
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The  Japanese  Government  accepted  this  basis  of  negotiation,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  quickly  concluded,  resulting  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  other  questions  referred  to. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  has  also  been  effected  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 

The  recent  visit  of  Admiral  Count  Togo  to  the  United  States  as 
the  Nation's  guest  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
friendly  feeling  so  happily  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

SIAM. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  sovereigns  in  Siam  and  the  American 
minister  at  Bangkok  was  accredited  in  a  special  capacity  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  coronation  ceremony  of  the  new  King. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  during  the  past  twelve-month,  there 
has  been  at  times  considerable  political  unrest.  The  Moroccan  question, 
which  for  some  months  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety,  happily  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  need  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  concern.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  occupied  for  a  period  by 
strife  in  Albania  and  is  now  at  war  with  Italy.  In  Greece  and  the 
Balkan  countries  the  disquieting  potentialities  of  this  situation  have 
been  more  or  less  felt.  Persia  has  been  the  scene  of  a  long  internal 
struggle.  These  conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in 
European  diplomacy,  but  thus  far  without  direct  political  concern 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between  Italy  and  Turkey  this 
Government  has  no  direct  political  interest,  and  I  took  occasion  at  the 
suitable  time  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  that  conflict. 
At  the  same  time  all  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the 
personal  interests  of  American  citizens  and  organizations  in  so  far 
as  affected  by  the  war. 

COMMERCE  WITH  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

In  spite  of  the  attendant  economic  uncertainties  and  detriments  to 
commerce,  the  United  States  has  gained  markedly  in  its  commercial 
standing  with  certain  of  the  nations  of  the  Near  East.  Turkey,  espe- 
cially, is  beginning  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  United  States 
through  the  new  interest  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
in  the  possibilities  of  those  regions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  foundations 
are  being  laid  for  a  large  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  two  countries.  This  new  interest  of  Turkey  in 
American  goods  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  party  of  prominent 
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merchants  from  a  large  city  in  Turkey  recently  visited  the  United 
States  to  study  conditions  of  manufacture  and  export  here,  and  to 
get  into  personal  touch  with  American  merchants,  with  a  view  to  co- 
operating more  intelligently  in  opening  up  the  markets  of  Turkey 
and  the  adjacent  countries  to  our  manufactures.  Another  indication 
of  this  new  interest  of  America  in  the  commerce  of  the  Near  East 
is  the  recent  visit  of  a  large  party  of  American  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  central  and  eastern  Europe,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  prominent  officials  and  organizations  of  the  large  cities,  and  new 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  were  established  which  can 
not  but  lead  to  closer  and  greater  commercial  interchange. 

CORONATION  OF   KING  GEORGE  V. 

The  22d  of  June  of  the  present  year  marked  the  coronation  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  King  George  V.  In  honor  of  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion I  sent  a  special  embassy  to  London.  The  courteous  and  cordial 
welcome  extended  to  this  Government's  representatives  by  His  Majesty 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  has  further  emphasized  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  happily  existing  between  the  two  nations. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LONG-STANDING  DIFFERENCES  WITH   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

As  the  result  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  settle  all  of  their  outstanding  differences  a 
number  of  treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  the  two  countries 
in  recent  years,  by  which  nearly  all  of  the  unsettled  questions  between 
them  of  any  importance  have  either  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or 
arrangements  made  for  their  settlement  by  arbitration.  A  number 
of  the  unsettled  questions  referred  to  consist  of  pecuniary  claims  pre- 
sented by  each  country  against  the  other,  and  in  order  that  as  many 
of  these  claims  as  possible  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  a  special 
agreement  for  that  purpose  was  entered  into  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1910,  in  accordance  with  Article 
II  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  4,  1908. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  special  agreement  a  schedule  of 
claims  has  already  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  special  agreement,  to- 
gether with  this  schedule,  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate  when 
submitted  to  it  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Nego- 
tiations between  the  two  Governments  for  the  preparation  of  an  addi- 
tional schedule  of  claims  are  already  well  advanced,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  submit  such  schedule  as  soon  as  it  is  agreed  upon  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval,  in  order  that  the  arbitration  proceedings  may 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of 
Congress  is  particularly  called  to  the  necessity  for  an  approoriation 
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to  cover  the  expense  incurred  in  submitting  these  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

PRESENTATION   TO   GERMANY    OF   REPLICA   OF   VON    STEUBEN    STATUE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  1910,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  sculptor,  Albert  Jaegers,  for  the  execution  of 
a  bronze  replica  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  von  Steuben  erected  in  Wash- 
ington, for  presentation  to  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  German  nation  in  recognition  of  the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  presentation  was  made  on  September  2  last  by  representatives 
whom  I  commissioned  as  the  special  mission  of  this  Government  for 
the  purpose. 

The  German  Emperor  has  conveyed  to  me  by  telegraph,  on  his 
own  behalf  and  that  of  the  German  people,  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciative thanks  for  this  action  of  Congress. 

RUSSIA. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Department,  our  ambassador  to  Russia 
has  recently  been  having  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1832  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  the  modification  of  any  existing  Russian  regu- 
lations which  may  be  found  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  under  this  treaty.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  of  Russia  is  addressing  itself  seriously  to  the 
need  of  changing  the  present  practice  under  the  treaty  and  that  suffi- 
cient progress  has  been  made  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  these 
conferences  in  the  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  removed  any  justifica- 
tion of  the  complaints  of  treaty  violation  now  prevalent  in  this  country. 

I  expect  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  further  communication  to  Congress  on  this  subject. 

LIBERIA. 

Negotiations  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  found  to  exist  in 
Liberia  by  the  American  commission,  undertaken  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  have  been  concluded  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
certain  formalities  to  be  arranged  in  securing  the  loan  which  it  is 
hoped  will  place  that  republic  on  a  practical  financial  and  economic 
footing. 

RECOGNITION    OF    PORTUGUESE    REPUBLIC. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly,  regularly  elected  by  the  vote 
of  the  Portuguese  people,  having  on  June   19  last  unanimously  pro- 
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claimed  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  official  recognition  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  given  to  the  new  Republic  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

SPITZBERGEN  ISLANDS. 

Negotiations  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  existing  in  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Islands  and  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  of  American 
citizens  and  Norwegian  subjects  to  lands  in  that  archipelago  are  still 
in  progress. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONVENTIONS  AND   CONFERENCES. 
INTERNATIONAL   PRIZE  COURT. 

The  supplementary  protocol  to  The  Hague  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  prize  court,  mentioned  in  my  last 
annual  message,  embodying  stipulations  providing  for  an  alternative 
procedure  which  would  remove  the  constitutional  objection  to  that 
part  of  The  Hague  convention  which  provides  that  there  may  be 
an  appeal  to  the  proposed  court  from  the  decisions  of  national  courts, 
has  received  the  signature  of  the  governments  parties  to  the  original 
convention  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  prize  court  convention. 

The  deposit  of  the  ratifications  with  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands awaits  action  by  the  powers  on  the  declaration,  signed  at  London 
on  February  26,  1909,  of  the  rules  of  international  law  to  be  recognized 
within  the  meaning  of  article  7  of  The  Hague  convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Prize  Court. 

FUR-SEAL  TREATY. 

The  fur-seal  controversy,  which  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  has 
been  the  source  of  serious  friction  between  the  United  States  and  the 
powers  bordering  upon  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  subjects  have 
been  permitted  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing  against  the  fur-seal  herds 
having  their  breeding  grounds  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  has  at  last  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
north  Pacific  sealing  convention  entered  into  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  on  the  7th  of  July  last.  This 
convention  is  a  conservation  measure  of  very  great  importance,  and 
if  it  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  concession  and  advantage 
upon  which  it  is  based,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not  only 
will  it  result  in  preserving  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean  and  restoring  them  to  their  former  value  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  but  also  that  it  will  afford  a  permanently  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  a  question  the  only  other  solution  of  which  seemed  to  be 
the  total  destruction  of  the  fur  seals.     In  another  aspect,  also,  this 
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convention  is  of  importance  in  that  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
feasibility  of  securing  a  general  international  game  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  mammals  of  the  sea,  the  preservation  of  which  is  of 
importance  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

LEGISLATION   NECESSARY. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  especially  called  to  the  necessity  for 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  obligations  assumed  under  this  convention,  to  which  the  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  the  24th  day  of  July  last. 

PROTECTION  OF   INDUSTRIAL   PROPERTY  UNION. 

The  conference  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  which,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  convened 
at  Washington  on  May  16,  191 1,  closed  its  labors  on  June  2,  191 1,  by 
the  signature  of  three  acts,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  convention  revising  the  Paris  convention  of  March  20,  1883, 
for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  as  modified  by  the  additional 
act  signed  at  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900; 

(2)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at  Madrid 
on  April  14,  1891,  for  the  international  registration  of  trade-marks, 
and  the  additional  act  with  regard  thereto  signed  at  Brussels  on 
December  14,  1900;  and 

(3)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at  Madrid 
on  April  14,  1891,  relating  to  the  repression  of  false  indication  of 
production  of  merchandise. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  of  the  first  convention  only,  and 
this  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL   OPIUM   COMMISSION. 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  nth  of 
January,  191 1,  in  which  I  concurred  in  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  certain  needful  legislation  for 
the  control  of  our  interstate  and  foreign  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
menacing  drugs,  I  quoted  from  my  annual  message  of  December  7, 
1909,  in  which  I  announced  that  the  results  of  the  International  Opium 
Commission  held  at  Shanghai  in  February,  1909,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States,  had  been  laid  before  this  Government;  that  the 
report  of  that  commission  showed  that  China  was  making  remarkable 
progress  and  admirable  efforts  toward  the  eradication  of  the  opium 
evil ;  that  the  interested  governments  had  not  permitted  their  com- 
mercial interests  to  prevent  their  cooperation  in  this  reform;  and,  as 
a  result  of  collateral  investigations  of  the  opium  question  in  this  coun- 
try, I  recommended  that  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  opium  in 
the  United  States  should  be  more  rigorously  controlled  by  legislation 
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Prior  to  that  time  and  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  interested  nations,  the  United 
States  proposed  an  international  opium  conference  with  full  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing  with  the  force  of  international  law  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  above-mentioned  commission,  together  with 
their  essential  corollaries.  The  other  powers  concerned  cordially 
responded  to  the  proposal  of  this  Government,  and,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce,  representatives  of  all  the  powers  assembled  in  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  opium-exclusion  act,  more  than  twenty 
States  have  been  animated  to  modify  their  pharmacy  laws  and  bring 
them  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  act,  thus  stamping  out,  to  a 
measure,  the  intrastate  traffic  in  opium  and  other  habit-forming  drugs. 
But,  although  I  have  urged  on  the  Congress  the  passage  of  certain 
measures  for  Federal  control  of  the  interstate  and  foreign  traffic  in 
these  drugs,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  sitting  at  The  Hague  so  important  a  conference,  which  has 
under  review  the  municipal  laws  of  the  different  nations  for  the  miti- 
gation of  their  opium  and  other  allied  evils,  a  conference  which  will 
certainly  deal  with  the  international  aspects  of  these  evils,  it  seems 
to  me  most  essential  that  the  Congress  should  take  immediate  action 
on  the  anti-narcotic  legislation  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention 
by  a  special  message. 

BUENOS   AIRES   CONVENTIONS. 

The  four  important  conventions  signed  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  trade- 
marks, patents,  and  copyrights,  and  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary 
claims,  have,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  been  ratified  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  ratifications  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  conventions.  I  am  not  advised  that  similiar  action 
has  been  taken  by  any  other  of  the  signatory  governments. 

INTERNATIONAL    ARRANGEMENT   TO   SUPPRESS   OBSCENE   PUBLICATIONS. 

One  of  the  notable  advances  in  international  morality  accomplished 
in  recent  years  was  an  arrangement  entered  into  on  April  13th  of  the 
present  year  between  the  United  States  and  other  powers  for  the 
repression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene  publications. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    RELATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  referred  to  the  tariff  negotiations  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  foreign  countries  in  connection  with  the 
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application,  by  a  series  of  proclamations,  of  the  minimum  tariff  of 
the  United  States  to  importations  from  the  several  countries,  and  I 
stated  that,  in  its  general  operation,  section  2  of  the  new  tariff  law 
had  proved  a  guaranty  of  continued  commercial  peace,  although  there 
were,  unfortunately,  instances  where  foreign  governments  dealt  arbi- 
trarily with  American  interests  within  their  jurisdiction  in  a  manner 
injurious  and  inequitable.  During  the  past  year  some  instances  of 
discriminatory  treatment  have  been  removed,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
there  remain  a  few  cases  of  differential  treatment  adverse  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  While  none  of  these  instances  now  ap- 
pears to  amount  to  undue  discrimination  in  the  sense  of  section  2  of 
the  tariff  law  of  August  5,  1909,  they  are  all  exceptions  to  that  com- 
plete degree  of  equality  of  tariff  treatment  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  consistently  sought  to  obtain  for  American  commerce  abroad. 

While  the  double  tariff  feature  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  achieved  in  removing  former  and  prevent- 
ing new,  undue  discriminations  against  American  commerce,  it  is 
believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  amendment  of  this  feature  of 
the  law  in  such  way  as  to  provide  a  graduated  means  of  meeting  vary- 
ing degrees  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  American  commerce  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  protect  the  financial  interests  abroad  of 
American  citizens  against  arbitrary  and  injurious  treatment  on  the 
part  of  foreign  governments  through  either  legislative  or  administrative 
measures. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  United 
States  should  embrace  within  its  purview  the  free  list,  which  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that  it  might  have  reasonable 
significance  to  the  governments  of  those  countries  from  which  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  are  confined  virtually  to  articles 
on  the  free  list. 

RECORD   OF   HIGHEST   AMOUNT   OF   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 1,  shows  great  progress  in  the 
development  of  American  trade.  It  was  noteworthy  as  marking  the 
highest  record  of  exports  of  American  products  to  foreign  countries, 
the  valuation  being  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  These  exports  showed 
a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  more  than  $300,000,000. 

FACILITIES    FOR    FOREIGN     TRADE     FURNISHED     BY     JOINT    ACTION     OF     DEPARTMENT 
OF    STATE    AND    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 

There  is  widespread  appreciation  expressed  by  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  regards  the  practical  value  of  the  facilities  now 
offered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  for  the  furtherance  of  American  commerce.     Conferences 
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with  their  officers  at  Washington  who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
trade  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  with  consular  officers  and 
commercial  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  who, 
while  on  leave  of  absence,  visit  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  found  of  great  value.  These  trade  confer- 
ences are  regarded  as  a  particularly  promising  method  of  governmental 
aid  in  foreign  trade  promotion.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  arranged  to  give  publicity  to  the  expected  arrival  and  the 
itinerary  of  consular  officers  and  commercial  agents  while  on  leave 
in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  trade  organizations  may  arrange 
for  conferences  with  them. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain that  equity  and  substantial  equality  of  treatment  essential  to  the 
flourishing  foreign  trade,  which  becomes  year  by  year  more  important 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  have  a  flexibility  of  tariff  sufficient  for  the  give  and  take  of 
negotiation  by  the  Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  our  commerce 
and  industry. 

CRYING  NEED  FOR  AMERICAN  MERCHANT   MARINE. 

I  need  hardly  reiterate  the  conviction  that  there  should  speedily  be 
built  up  an  American  merchant  marine.  This  is  necessary  to  assure 
favorable  transportation  facilities  to  our  great  ocean-borne  commerce 
as  well  as  to  supplement  the  Navy  with  an  adequate  reserve  of  ships 
and  men.  It  would  have  the  economic  advantage  of  keeping  at  home 
part  of  the  vast  sums  now  paid  foreign  shipping  for  carrying  American 
goods.  All  the  great  commercial  nations  pay  heavy  subsidies  to  their 
merchant  marine,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  without  some  wise  aid  from 
the  Congress  the  United  States  must  lag  behind  in  the  matter  of  mer- 
chant marine  in  its  present  anomalous  position. 

EXTENSION   OF   AMERICAN   BANKING   TO   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Legislation  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  American  banks  to  foreign 
countries  is  another  matter  in  which  our  foreign  trade  needs  assistance. 

CHAMBERS   OF   FOREIGN   COMMERCE    SUGGESTED. 

The  interests  of  our  foreign  commerce  are  nonpartisan,  and  as  a 
factor  in  prosperity  are  as  broad  as  the  land.  In  the  dissemination  of 
useful  information  and  in  the  coordination  of  effort  certain  unofficial 
associations  have  done  good  work  toward  the  promotion  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  is  cause  for  regret,  however,  that  the  great  number  of 
such  associations  and  the  comparative  lack  of  cooperation  between 
them  fails  to  secure  an  efficiency  commensurate  with  the  public  inter- 
est.   Through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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and  in  some  cases  directly,  the  Department  of  State  transmits  to 
reputable  business  interests  information  of  commercial  opportunities, 
supplementing  the  regular  published  consular  reports.  Some  central 
organization  in  touch  with  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country  and  able  to  keep  purely  American  interests  in 
closer  touch  with  different  phases  of  commercial  affairs  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  of  great  value.  Such  organization  might  be  managed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  a  small  number  of  those  now  actively  carrying 
on  the  work  of  some  of  the  larger  associations,  and  there  might  be 
added  to  the  committee,  as  members  ex  officio,  one  or  two  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  one  or  two  officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  representatives  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  The  authority  and  success  of  such  an  organi- 
zation would  evidently  be  enhanced  if  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to 
prescribe  its  scope  and  organization  through  legislation  which  would 
give  to  it  some  such  official  standing  as  that,  for  example,  of  the 
National  Red  Cross. 

With  these  factors  and  the  continuance  of  the  foreign-service  estab- 
lishment (departmental,  diplomatic,  and  consular)  upon  the  high  plane 
where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  recent  reorganization  this  Government 
would  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  fostering  the  interests  of  its  foreign 
trade,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our 
business  men. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE    FOREIGN    SERVICE. 

The  entire  foreign-service  organization  is  being  improved  and 
developed  with  especial  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  makes 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  governmental  agencies  through  which 
that  trade  is  to  be  aided  and  protected  should  possess  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  Not  only  should  the  foreign  representatives  be  main- 
tained upon  a  generous  scale  in  so  far  as  salaries  and  establishments  are 
concerned,  but  the  selection  and  advancement  of  officers  should  be 
definitely  and  permanently  regulated  by  law  so  that  the  service  shall 
not  fail  to  attract  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  The  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  with  a  partial  application  of  civil-service  rules 
to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  wider  and  more  permanent  extension  of  those 
principles  to  both  branches  of  the  foreign  service.  The  men  selected 
for  appointment  by  means  of  the  existing  executive  regulations  have 
been  of  a  far  higher  average  of  intelligence  and  ability  than  the  men 
appointed  before  the  regulations  were  promulgated.  Moreover,  the  feel- 
ing that  under  the  existing  rules  there  is  reasonable  hope  for  permanence 
of  tenure  during  good  behavior  and   for  promotion   for  meritorious 
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service  has  served  to  bring  about  a  zealous  activity  in  the  interests  of 
the  country,  which  never  before  existed  or  could  exist.  It  is  my  earnest 
conviction  that  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
existing  regulations  can  not  fail  to  effect  further  improvement  in  both 
branches  of  the  foreign  service  by  providing  greater  inducement  for 
young  men  of  character  and  ability  to  seek  a  career  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  and  an  incentive  to  those  already  in  the 
service  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  attain  the  high  standards  which 
the  successful  conduct  of  our  international  relations  and  commerce 
requires. 

I  therefore  again  commend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Congress 
the  enactment  of  a  law  applying  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
the  principles  embodied  in  section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  civil-service  act  of  January  16,  1883,  an<^  the 
Executive  orders  of  June  27,  1906,  and  of  November  26,  1909.  In 
its  consideration  of  this  important  subject  I  desire  to  recall  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  very  favorable  report  made  on  the  Low- 
den  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  foreign  service  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Available 
statistics  show  the  strictness  with  which  the  merit  system  has  been 
applied  to  the  foreign  service  during  recent  years  and  the  absolute 
nonpartisan  selection  of  consuls  and  diplomatic-service  secretaries 
who,  indeed,  far  from  being  selected  with  any  view  to  political  con- 
sideration, have  actually  been  chosen  to  a  disproportionate  extent  from 
States  which  would  have  been  unrepresented  in  the  foreign  service 
under  the  system  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  now  permanently  obsolete. 
Some  legislation  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system  of  exami- 
nations and  promotions  upon  merit  and  efficiency  would  be  of  greatest 
value  to  our  commerical  and  international  interests. 


PART   III. 


The  White  House,  December  20,  1911. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  my  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1909,  I  stated  that 
under  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  I  had  appointed  a  Tariff 
Board  of  three  members  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Department  in 
the  administration  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause  of  that  act, 
to  make  a  glossary  or  encyclopedia  of  the  existing  tariff  so  as  to  render 
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its  terms  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  then  to  investigate 
industrial  conditions  and  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad 
with  a  view  to  determining  to  what  extent  existing  tariff  rates  actually 
exemplify  the  protective  principle,  viz.,  that  duties  should  be  made 
adequate,  and  only  adequate,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  further  stated  that  I  believed  these  investigations  would  be  of 
great  value  as  a  basis  for  accurate  legislation,  and  that  I  should  from 
time  to  time  recommend  to  Congress  the  revision  of  certain  schedules 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  Board. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  a  bill  creating  a  per- 
manent Tariff  Board  of  five  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  three 
should  be  of  the  same  political  party,  passed  each  House,  but  failed 
of  enactment  because  of  slight  differences  on  which  agreement  was  not 
reached  before  adjournment.  An  appropriation  act  provided  that 
the  permanent  Tariff  Board,  if  created  by  statute,  should  report  to 
Congress  on  Schedule  K  in  December,  191 1. 

Therefore,  to  carry  out  so  far  as  lay  within  my  power  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  for  a  permanent  Tariff  Board,  I  appointed  in  March,  191 1, 
a  board  of  five,  adding  two  members  of  such  party  affiliation  as  would 
have  fulfilled  the  statutory  requirement,  and  directed  them  to  make 
a  report  to  me  on  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  act  in  December  of  this  year. 

In  my  message  of  August  17,  191 1,  accompanying  the  veto  of  the 
wool  bill,  I  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  Schedule  K  should  be  revised 
and  the  rates  reduced.  My  veto  was  based  on  the  ground  that,  since 
the  Tariff  Board  would  make,  in  December,  a  detailed  report  on  wool 
and  wool  manufactures,  with  special  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
existing  rates  of  duties  to  relative  costs  here  and  abroad,  public  policy 
and  a  fair  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  and  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  consumers  on  the  other  demanded 
that  legislation  should  not  be  hastily  enacted  in  the  absence  of  such 
information ;  that  I  was  not  myself  possessed  at  that  time  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposed  act 
was  in  accord  with  my  pledge  to  support  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
tective policy ;  that  such  legislation  might  prove  only  temporary  and 
inflict  upon  a  great  industry  the  evils  of  continued  uncertainty. 

I  now  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule 
K.  The  board  is  unanimous  in  its  findings.  On  the  basis  of  these 
findings  I  now  recommend  that  the  Congress  proceed  to  a  consider- 
ation of  this  schedule  with  a  view  to  its  revision  and  a  general 
reduction  of  its  rates. 

The  report  shows  that  the  present  method  of  assessing  the  duty  on 
raw  wool — this  is,  by  a  specific  rate  on  the  grease  pound  (i.  e.,  un- 
scoured) — operates  to  exclude  wools  of  high  shrinkage  in  scouring  but 
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fine  quality  from  the  American  market  and  thereby  lessens  the  range 
of  wools  available  to  the  domestic  manufacturer;  that  the  duty  on 
scoured  wool  of  33  cents  per  pound  is  prohibitory  and  operates  to 
exclude  the  importation  of  clean,  low-priced  foreign  wools  of  inferior 
grades,  which  are  nevertheless  valuable  material  for  manufacturing, 
and  which  can  not  be  imported  in  the  grease  because  of  their  heavy 
shrinkage.  Such  wools,  if  imported,  might  be  used  to  displace  the 
cheap  substitutes  now  in  use. 

To  make  the  preceding  paragraph  a  little  plainer,  take  the  instance 
of  a  hundred  pounds  of  first-class  wool  imported  under  the  present 
duty,  which  is  11  cents  a  pound.  That  would  make  the  duty  on  the 
hundred  pounds  $11.  The  merchantable  part  of  the  wool  thus  im- 
ported is  the  weight  of  the  wool  of  this  hundred  pounds  after  scouring. 
If  the  wool  shrinks  80  per  cent,  as  some  wools  do,  then  the  duty  in 
such  a  case  would  amount  to  $1 1  on  20  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  prohibitory.  If  the  wool  shrinks  only  50  per  cent, 
it  would  be  $11  on  50  pounds  of  wool,  and  this  is  near  to  the  average 
of  the  great  bulk  of  wools  that  are  imported  from  Australia,  which  is 
the  principal  source  of  our  imported  wool. 

These  discriminations  could  be  overcome  by  assessing  a  duty  in  ad 
valorem  terms,  but  this  method  is  open  to  the  objection,  first,  that  it 
increases  administrative  difficulties  and  tends  to  decrease  revenue 
through  undervaluation ;  and,  second,  that  as  prices  advance,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  increases  the  duty  per  pound  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
sumer most  needs  relief  and  the  producer  can  best  stand  competition ; 
while  if  prices  decline  the  duty  is  decreased  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
sumer is  least  burdened  by  the  price  and  the  producer  most  needs 
protection. 

Another  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  taxing  the  grease  pound 
is  to  assess  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  in  terms  of  its  scoured  con- 
tent This  obviates  the  chief  evil  of  the  present  system,  namely,  the 
discrimination  due  to  different  shrinkages,  and  thereby  tends  greatly 
to  equalize  the  duty.  The  board  reports  that  this  method  is  feasible 
in  practice  and  could  be  administered  without  great  expense.  The 
scoured  content  of  the  wool  is  the  basis  on  which  users  of  wool  make 
their  calculations,  and  a  duty  of  this  kind  would  fit  the  usages  of  the 
trade.  One  effect  of  this  method  of  assessment  would  be  that,  regard- 
less of  the  rate  of  duty,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  supply  and 
variety  of  wool  by  making  available  to  the  American  market  wools 
of  both  low  and  fine  quality  now  excluded. 

The  report  shows  in  detail  the  difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to 
state  in  categorical  terms  the  cost  of  wool  production  and  the  great 
differences  in  cost  as  between  different  regions  and  different  types  of 
wool.     It  is  found,  however,  that,  taking  all  varieties  in  account,  the 
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average  cost  of  production  for  the  whole  American  clip  is  higher  than 
the  cost  in  the  chief  competing  country  by  an  amount  somewhat  less 
than  the  present  duty. 

The  report  shows  that  the  duties  on  noils,  wool  wastes,  and  shoddy, 
which  are  adjusted  to  the  rate  of  33  cents  on  scoured  wool  are  pro- 
hibitory in  the  same  measure  that  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  is  pro- 
hibitory. In  general,  they  are  assessed  at  rates  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than,  the  duties  paid  on  the  clean  content  of  wools  actually  imported. 
They  should  be  reduced  and  so  adjusted  to  the  rate  on  wool  as  to  bear 
their  proper  proportion  to  the  real  rate  levied  on  the  actual  wool 
imports. 

The  duties  on  many  classes  of  wool  manufacture  are  prohibitory  and 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad. 

This  is  true  of  tops,  of  yarns  (with  the  exception  of  worsted  yarns 
of  a  very  high  grade),  and  of  low  and  medium  grade  cloth  of  heavy 
weight. 

On  tops  up  to  52  cents  a  pound  in  value,  and  on  yarns  of  65  cents  in 
value,  the  rate  is  100  per  cent  with  correspondingly  higher  rates  for 
lower  values.  On  cheap  and  medium  grade  cloths,  the  existing  rates 
frequently  run  to  150  per  cent  and  on  some  cheap  goods  to  over  200 
per  cent.  This  is  largely  due  to  that  part  of  the  duty  which  is  levied 
ostensibly  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  enhanced  cost  of 
his  raw  material  due  to  the  duty  on  wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
compensatory  duty,  for  numerous  classes  of  goods,  is  much  in  excess 
of  the  amount  needed  for  strict  compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to 
such  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory,  since  the  goods  are 
not  imported,  but  that  the  prices  of  domestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by 
the  full  amount  of  duty.  On  a  set  of  i-yard  samples  of  16  English 
fabrics,  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  present  tariff  rates,  it 
was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  ^41.84;  the  duties  which 
would  have  been  assessed  had  these  fabrics  been  imported,  $76.90;  the 
foreign  value  plus  the  amount  of  the  duty,  $118.74;  or  a  nominal  duty 
of  183  per  cent.  In  fact,  however,  practically  identical  fabrics  of 
domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at  $69.75,  showing  an  enhanced 
price  over  the  foreign  market  value  of  but  6y  per  cent. 

Although  these  duties  do  not  increase  prices  of  domestic  goods  by 
anything  like  their  full  amount,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  such 
prohibitive  duties  eliminate  the  possibility  of  foreign  competition, 
even  in  time  of  scarcity;  that  they  form  a  temptation  to  monopoly  and 
conspiracies  to' control  domestic  prices;  that  they  are  much  in  excess 
of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  and  that  thev 
should  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  accords  with  this  principle. 
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The  findings  of  the  board  show  that  in  this  industry  the  actual 
manufacturing  cost,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  price  of  materials, 
is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad ;  that  in  the  making  of 
yarn  and  cloth  the  domestic  woolen  or  worsted  manufacturer  has  in 
general  no  advantage  in  the  form  of  superior  machinery  or  more 
efficient  labor  to  offset  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  country.  The 
findings  show  that  the  cost  of  turning  wool  into  yarn  in  this  country 
is  about  double  that  in  the  leading  competing  country,  and  that  the 
cost  of  turning  yarn  into  cloth  is  somewhat  more  than  double.  Under 
the  protective  policy  a  great  industry,  involving  the  welfare  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  has  been  established  despite  these 
handicaps. 

In  recommending  revision  and  reduction,  I  therefore  urge  that 
action  be  taken  with  these  facts  in  mind,  to  the  end  that  an  important 
and  established  industry  may  not  be  jeopardized. 

The  Tariff  Board  reports  that  no  equitable  method  has  been  found 
to  levy  purely  specific  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  and  that, 
excepting  for  a  compensatory  duty,  the  rate  must  be  ad  valorem  on 
such  manufactures.  It  is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  no  flat  ad 
valorem  rate  on  such  fabrics  can  be  made  to  work  fairly  and  effec- 
tively. Any  single  rate  which  is  high  enough  to  equalize  the  difference 
in  manufacturing  cost  at  home  and  abroad  on  highly  finished  goods 
involving  such  labor  would  be  prohibitory  on  cheaper  goods,  in  which 
the  labor  cost  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  value.  Conversely, 
a  rate  only  adequate  to  equalize  this  difference  on  cheaper  goods 
would  remove  protection  from  the  fine-goods  manufacture,  the  in- 
crease in  which  has  been  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  trade's 
development  in  recent  years.  I  therefore  recommend  that  in  any 
revision  the  importance  of  a  graduated  scale  of  ad  valorem  duties  on 
cloths  be  carefully  considered  and  applied. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  legislative  body  has  ever  had  presented  to 
it  a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  report  than  this  on  so  difficult  and 
complicated  a  subject  as  the  relative  costs  of  wool  and  woolens  the 
world  over.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  thoroughness,  industry,  im- 
partiality, and  accuracy  of  the  men  engaged  in  its  making.  They  were 
chosen  from  both  political  parties  but  have  allowed  no  partisan  spirit 
to  prompt  or  control  their  inquiries.  They  are  unanimous  in  their 
findings.  I  feel  sure  that  after  the  report  has  been  printed  and  studied 
the  value  of  such  a  compendium  of  exact  knowledge  in  respect  to  this 
schedule  of  the  tariff  will  convince  all  of  the  wisdom  of  making  such 
a  board  permanent  in  order  that  it  may  treat  each  schedule  of  the 
tariff  as  it  has  treated  this,  and  then  keep  its  bureau  of  information  up 
to  date  with  current  changes  in  the  economic  world. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  the  Tariff  Board  to  propose  rates  of 
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duty.  Their  function  is  merely  to  present  findings  of  fact  on  which 
rates  of  duty  may  be  fairly  determined  in  the  light  of  adequate 
knowledge  in  accord  with  the  economic  policy  to  be  followed.  This  is 
what  the  present  report  does. 

The  findings  of  fact  by  the  board  show  ample  reason  for  the  revision 
downward  of  Schedule  K,  in  accord  with  the  protective  principle,  and 
present  the  data  as  to  relative  costs  and  prices  from  which  may  be 
determined  what  rates  will  fairly  equalize  the  difference  in  production 
costs.    I  recommend  that  such  revision  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 


PART   IV. 


[On  the  financial  condition  of  the  treasury,  needed  banking  and  currency 
reform,  and  departmental  questions.] 

The  White  House,  December  21 ',  ipn. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  as  shown  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  191 1,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  ordi- 
nary receipts  into  the  general  fund,  excluding  postal  revenues, 
amounted  to  $701,372,374.99,  and  the  disbursements  from  the  general 
fund  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlays,  excluding  postal  and 
Panama  Canal  disbursements,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  amounted  to  $654,137,907.89,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $47,234,377.10. 

The  postal  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $237,879,823.60,  while  the 
payments  made  for  the  postal  service  from  the  postal  revenues 
amounted  to  $237,660,705.48,  which  left  a  surplus  of  postal  receipts 
over  disbursements  of  $219,118.12,  the  first  time  in  27  years  in  which 
a  surplus  occurred. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  June  30,  191 1, 
amounted  to  $915,353,190.  The  debt  on  which  interest  had  ceased 
amounted  to  $1,879,830.26,  and  the  debt  bearing  no  interest,  including 
greenbacks,  national  bank  notes  to  be  redeemed,  and  fractional  cur- 
rency, amounted  to  $386,751,917.43,  or  a  total  of  interest  and  non- 
interest  bearing  debt  amounting  to  $1,303,984,937.69. 

The  actual  disbursements,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  Panama  Canal 
and  for  the  postal  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  were 
$654,137,997.89.  The  actual  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  postal  service  dis- 
bursements, were  $659,705,391.08,  making  a  decrease  of  $5,567,393.19 
in  yearly  expenditures  in  the  year  191 1  under  that  of  1910.     For  the 
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year  ending  June  30,  191 2,  the  estimated  receipts,  exclusive  of  the 
postal  revenues,  are  $666,000,000,  while  the  total  estimates,  exclusive 
of  those  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  postal  expenditures  payable 
from  the  postal  revenues,  amount  to  $645,842,799.34.  This  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  1912  estimates  from  that  of  the  191 1  estimates  of 
$1,534,367-22. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 3,  the  estimated  receipts,  exclusive 
of  the  postal  revenues,  are  $667,000,000,  while  the  total  estimated 
appropriations,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  postal  disburse- 
ments payable  from  postal  revenues,  will  amount  to  $637,920,803.35. 
This  is  a  decrease  in  the  1913  estimates  from  that  of  the  1912  esti- 
mates of  $7,921,995.99. 

As  to  the  postal  revenues,  the  expansion  of  the  business  in  that  de- 
partment, the  normal  increase  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  extension  of  the 
service,  will  increase  the  outlay  to  the  sum  of  $260,938,463;  but  as  the 
department  was  self-sustaining  this  year  the  Postmaster  General  is 
assured  that  next  year  the  receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  expenditures, 
and  probably  exceed  them  by  more  than  the  surplus  of  this  year.  It 
is  fair  and  equitable,  therefore,  in  determining  the  economy  with  which 
the  Government  has  been  run,  to  exclude  the  transactions  of  a  depart- 
ment like  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  relies  for  its  support  upon 
its  receipts.  In  calculations  heretofore  made  for  comparison  of 
economy  in  each  year,  it  has  been  the  proper  custom  only  to  include 
in  the  statement  the  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department  which  was 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

A  calculation  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  expenses  of  Government 
arising  from  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  general  expansion 
of  governmental  functions,  except  those  of  the  Post  Office,  for  a 
number  of  years  shows  a  normal  increase  of  about  4  per  cent  a  year. 
By  directing  the  exercise  of  great  care  to  keep  down  the  expenses  and 
the  estimates  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  total  disbursements 
each  year. 

THE    CREDIT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  credit  of  this  Government  was  shown  to  be  better  than  that 
of  any  other  Government  by  the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal  3  per  cent 
bonds.  These  bonds  did  not  give  their  owners  the  privilege  of  using 
them  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circulation,  nor  was  there  any  other 
privilege  extended  to  them  which  would  affect  their  general  market 
value.  Their  sale,  therefore,  measured  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  premium  which  was  realized  upon  the  bonds  made  the 
actual  interest  rate  of  the  transaction  2.909  per  cent. 
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EFFICIENCY   AND   ECONOMY   IN   THE   TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  the  efficiency  and  economy  work  has 
been  kept  steadily  up.  Provision  is  made  for  the  elimination  of  134 
positions  during  the  coming  year.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  statu- 
tory positions  were  eliminated  during  the  last  year  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington,  and  141  positions  in  the  year  1910,  making 
an  elimination  of  542  statutory  positions  since  March  4,  1909;  and 
this  has  been  done  without  the  discharge  of  anybody,  because  the 
normal  resignations  and  deaths  have  been  equal  to  the  elimination  of 
the  places,  a  system  of  transfers  having  taken  care  of  the  persons 
whose  positions  were  dropped  out.  In  the  field  service  of  the  depart- 
ment, too,  1,259  positions  have  been  eliminated  down  to  the  present 
time,  making  a  total  net  reduction  of  all  Treasury  positions  to  the 
number  of  1,801.  Meantime  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  increased. 

MONETARY   REFORM. 

A  matter  of  first  importance  that  will  come  before  Congress  for 
action  at  this  session  is  monetary  reform.  The  Congress  has  itself 
arranged  an  early  introduction  of  this  great  question  through  the 
report  of  its  Monetary  Commission.  This  commission  was  appointed 
to  recommend  a  solution  of  the  banking  and  currency  problems  so 
long  confronting  the  Nation  and  to  furnish  the  facts  and  data  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Congress  to  take  action.  The  commission  was 
appointed  when  an  impressive  and  urgent  popular  demand  for  legis- 
lative relief  suddenly  arose  out  of  the  distressing  situation  of  the 
people  caused  by  the  deplorable  panic  of  1907.  The  Congress  decided 
that  while  it  could  not  give  immediately  the  relief  required,  it  would 
provide  a  commission  to  furnish  the  means  for  prompt  action  at  a 
later  date. 

In  order  to  do  its  work  with  thoroughness  and  precision  this  com- 
mission has  taken  some  time  to  make  its  report.  The  country  is 
undoubtedly  hoping  for  as  prompt  action  on  the  report  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  Congress  can  permit.  The  recognition  of  the  gross 
imperfections  and  marked  inadequacy  of  our  banking  and  currency 
system  even  in  our  most  quiet  financial  periods  is  of  long  standing; 
and  later  there  has  matured  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  system 
is  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  devastation,  waste,  and  business 
paralysis  of  our  recurring  periods  of  panic.  Though  the  members 
of  the  Monetary  Commission  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  work- 
ing in  the  open,  and  while  large  numbers  of  the  people  have  been 
openly  working  with  them,  and  while  the  press  has  largely  noted  and 
discussed  this  work  as  it  has  proceeded,  so  that  the  report  of  the 
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commission  promises  to  represent  a  national  movement,  the  details 
of  the  report  are  still  being  considered.  I  can  not,  therefore,  do  much 
more  at  this  time  than  commend  the  immense  importance  of  monetary 
reform,  urge  prompt  consideration  and  action  when  the  commission's 
report  is  received,  and  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  plan  to  be 
proposed  promises  to  embrace  main  features  that,  having  met  the 
approval  of  a  great  preponderance  of  the  practical  and  professional 
opinion  of  the  country,  are  likely  to  meet  equal  approval  in  Congress. 

It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  wise  and  undisputed  policy  of 
maintaining  unchanged  the  main  features  of  our  banking  system 
rendered  it  at  once  impossible  to  introduce  a  central  bank;  for  a 
central  bank  would  certainly  have  been  resisted,  and  a  plan  into  which 
it  could  have  been  introduced  would  probably  have  been  defeated. 
But  as  a  central  bank  could  not  be  a  part  of  the  only  plan  discussed 
or  considered,  that  troublesome  question  is  eliminated.  And  ingenious 
and  novel  as  the  proposed  National  Reserve  Association  appears,  it 
simply  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  what  is  best  in  our  present  system, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  fulfillment  of  that  system. 

Exactly  how  the  management  of  that  association  should  be  or- 
ganized is  a  question  still  open.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  the 
banks  which  would  own  the  association  should  in  the  main  manage  it. 
It  will  be  an  agency  of  the  banks  to  act  for  them,  and  they  can  be 
trusted  better  than  anybody  else  chiefly  to  conduct  it.  It  is  mainly 
bankers'  work.  But  there  must  be  some  form  of  Government  super- 
vision and  ultimate  control,  and  I  favor  a  reasonable  representation 
of  the  Government  in  the  management.  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the 
introduction  of  politics  or  of  any  undesirable  influences  from  a 
properly  measured  Government  representation. 

I  trust  that  all  banks  of  the  country  possessing  the  requisite  stand- 
ards will  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  of  opportunity. 
Both  the  National  system  and  the  State  system  should  be  fairly  recog- 
nized, leaving  them  eventually  to  coalesce  if  that  shall  prove  to  be  their 
tendency.  But  such  evolution  can  not  develop  impartially  if  the  banks 
of  one  system  are  given  or  permitted  any  advantages  of  opportunity 
over  those  of  the  other  system.  And  I  trust  also  that  the  new  legis- 
lation will  carefully  and  completely  protect  and  assure  the  individuality 
and  the  independence  of  each  bank,  to  the  end  that  any  tendency  there 
may  ever  be  toward  a  consolidation  of  the  money  or  banking  power  of 
the  Nation  shall  be  defeated. 

It  will  always  be  possible,  of  course,  to  correct  any  features  of  the 
new  law  which  may  in  practice  prove  to  be  unwise ;  so  that  while 
this  law  is  sure  to  be  enacted  under  conditions  of  unusual  knowledge 
and  authority,  it  also  will  include,  it  is  well  to  remember,  the  possi- 
bility of  future  amendment. 
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With  the  present  prospects  of  this  long-awaited  reform  encourag- 
ing us,  it  would  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  this  monetary  question 
should  by  any  chance  become  a  party  issue.  And  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  not.  The  exceeding  amount  of  consideration  it  has  received  from 
the  people  of  the  Nation  has  been  wholly  nonpartisan ;  and  the 
Congress  set  its  nonpartisan  seal  upon  it  when  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission was  appointed.  In  commending  the  question  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  Congress,  I  speak  for,  and  in  the  spirit  of,  the 
great  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  without  any  thought  of 
party  or  partisanship  feel  with  remarkable  earnestness  that  this 
reform  is  necessary  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  Dill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  decrease  the  expense  of  the  Army.  It  con- 
tains four  principal  features :  First,  a  consolidation  of  the  General 
Staff  with  the  Adjutant  General's  and  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partments; second,  a  consolidation  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
with  the  Subsistence  and  the  Pay  Departments ;  third,  the  creation 
of  an  Army  Service  Corps ;  and  fourth,  an  extension  of  the  enlist- 
ment period  from  three  to  five  years. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Service  Corps,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  and  am  convinced  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  corps  will  result  in  a  material  economy  and 
a  very  great  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  Army.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  recommended  by  me  and  my  predecessors.  I  also  believe  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  Staff  Corps  can  be  made  with  a  resulting  increase 
in  efficiency  and  economy,  but  not  along  the  lines  provided  in  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  break 
up  or  interfere  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  detail  system  in  the 
Staff  Corps  established  by  the  act  of  February  2,  1901,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  give  to  the 
officer  selected  as  Chief  of  Staff  or  to  any  other  member  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps  greater  permanency  of  office  than  he  now  has. 
Under  the  existing  law  neither  the  Chief,  of  Staff  nor  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Staff  Corps  can  remain  in  office  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years,  and  there  must  be  an  interval  of  two  years 
between  successive  tours  of  duty. 

The  bill  referred  to  provides  that  certain  persons  shall  become 
permanent  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  and  that  certain 
others  are  subject  to  redetail  without  an  interval  of  two  years.  Such 
provision  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  Army,  and 
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would  practically  nullify  the  main  purpose  of  the  law  creating  the 
General  Staff. 

In  making  the  consolidations  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
total  number  of  officers  of  the  Army,  of  whom  there  are  now  too 
few  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law.  I  have  in  the  past  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  by  600  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  officers  to  perform  all  classes  of  staff  duty  and  te 
reduce  the  number  of  line  officers  detached  from  their  commands. 
Congress  at  the  last  session  increased  the  total  number  of  officers  by 
200,  but  this  is  not  enough.  Promotion  in  the  line  of  the  Army  is  too 
slow.  Officers  do  not  attain  command  rank  at  an  age  early  enough 
properly  to  exercise  it.  It  would  be  a  mistake  further  to  retard  this 
already  slow  promotion  by  throwing  back  into  the  line  of  the  Army  a 
number  of  high-ranking  officers  to  be  absorbed  as  is  provided  in  the 
proposed  plan  of  consolidation. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  is  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  term  of  enlistment  from  three  to  five  years. 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  enlist  men  for  six  years,  release  them 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  active  service,  and  put  them  in  reserve 
for  the  remaining  three  years.  Reenlistments  should  be  largely  con- 
fined to  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  other  enlisted  men  in  the 
skilled  grades.  This  plan,  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small 
compensation  during  the  three  years  of  reserve,  would  keep  a  large 
body  of  men  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  trained  and  ready  for 
service,  and  able  to  meet  any  exigency. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  in  good  condition.  It  showed 
itself  able  to  meet  an  emergency  in  the  successful  mobilization  of  an 
army  division  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  men,  which  took  place  along 
the  border  of  Mexico  during  the  recent  disturbances  in  that  country. 
The  marvelous  freedom  from  the  ordinary  camp  diseases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  measles  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  shows  such  an  effectiveness  in  the  sanitary  regulations  and 
treatment  of  the  Medical  Corps,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
itself,  as  to  invoke  the  highest  commendation. 

MEMORIAL   AMPHITHEATER   AT   ARLINGTON. 

I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  for  a  memorial  amphitheater  at  Arlington,  Va.,  the  funds 
required  to  construct  it  upon  the  plans  already  approved. 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

The  very  satisfactory  progress  made  on  the  Panama  Canal  last 
year  has  continued,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  canal 
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will  be  completed  as  early  as  the  ist  of  July,  1913,  unless  something 
unforeseen  occurs.  This  is  about  18  months  before  the  time  promised 
by  the  engineers. 

We  are  now  near  enough  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  make  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  fix  the 
method  by  which  the  canal  shall  be  maintained  and  controlled  and  the 
zone  governed.  The  fact  is  that  to-day  there  is  no  statutory  law  by 
authority  of  which  the  President  is  maintaining  the  government  of 
the  zone.  Such  authority  was  given  in  an  amendment  to  the  Spooner 
Act,  which  expired  by  the  terms  of  its  own  limitation  some  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the  government  has  continued,  under  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress,  there 
is  necessarily  an  implied  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
maintain  a  government  in  a  territory  in  which  he  has  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  executed.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  thus  to  get 
along  during  the  important  days  of  construction  without  legislation 
expressly  formulating  the  government  of  the  zone,  or  delegating  the 
creation  of  it  to  the  President,  is  not  a  reason  for  supposing  that  we 
may  continue  the  same  kind  of  a  government  after  the  construction 
is  finished.  The  implied  authority  of  the  President  to  maintain  a 
civil  government  in  the  zone  may  be  derived  from  the  mandatory 
direction  given  him  in  the  original  Spooner  Act,  by  which  he  was 
commanded  to  build  the  canal ;  but  certainly,  now  that  the  canal  is 
about  to  be  completed  and  to  be  put  under  a  permanent  management, 
there  ought  to  be  specific  statutory  authority  for  its  regulation  and 
control  and  for  the  government  of  the  zone,  which  we  hold  for  the 
chief  and  main  purpose  of  operating  the  canal. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  problem  is 
simply  the  management  of  a  great  public  work,  and  not  the  govern- 
ment of  a  local  republic ;  that  every  provision  must  be  directed  toward 
the  successful  maintenance  of  the  canal  as  an  avenue  of  commerce, 
and  that  all  provisions  for  the  government  of  those  who  live  within  the 
zone  should  be  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose. 

The  zone  is  40  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Now,  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  60,000,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  of  construction  is 
completed,  the  towns  which  make  up  this  population  will  be  deserted, 
and  only  comparatively  few  natives  will  continue  their  residence  there. 
The  control  of  them  ought  to  approximate  a  military  government. 
One  judge  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  will  be  sufficient  to  attend 
to  all  the  judicial  and  litigated  business  there  is.  With  a  few  funda- 
mental laws  of  Congress,  the  zone  should  be  governed  by  the  orders 
of  the  President,  issued  through  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  to- 
day. Provisions  can  be  made  for  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,   but   beyond   those,    the   government    should    be    that    of    a 
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military  reservation,  managed  in  connection  with  this  great  highway 
of  trade. 

FURNISHING   SUPPLIES   AND   REPAIRS. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  discussed  at  length  the  reasons  for  the 
Government's  assuming  the  task  of  furnishing  to  all  ships  that  use 
the  canal,  whether  our  own  naval  vessels  or  others,  the  supplies  of  coal 
and  oil  and  other  necessities  with  which  they  must  be  replenished  either 
before  or  after  passing  through  the  canal,  together  with  the  dock 
facilities  and  repairs  of  every  character.  This  it  is  thought  wise  to 
do  through  the  Government,  because  the  Government  must  establish 
for  itself,  for  its  own  naval  vessels,  large  depots  and  dry  docks  and 
warehouses,  and  these  may  easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
world  public  using  the  canal  reasonable  prices  and  a  certainty  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  between  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  facilities. 

TOLLS. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  tolls  of  the  canal 
that  within  limits,  which  shall  seem  wise  to  Congress,  the  power  of 
fixing  tolls  be  given  to  the  President.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
conclusion,  there  must  be  some  experimenting,  and  this  can  not  be 
done  if  Congress  does  not  delegate  the  power  to  one  who  can  act 
expeditiously. 

POWER   EXISTS   TO   RELIEVE  AMERICAN    SHIPPING. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  relieve 
from  the  payment  of  tolls  any  part  of  our  shipping  that  Congress 
deems  wise.  We  own  the  canal.  It  was  our  money  that  built  it.  We 
have  the  right  to  charge  tolls  for  its  use.  Those  tolls  must  be  the 
same  to  everyone;  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  our  own  ships,  the 
practice  of  many  Governments  of  subsidizing  their  own  merchant 
vessels  is  so  well  established  in  general  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  the 
tolls,  an  equivalent  remission  of  tolls,  can  not  be  held  to  be  a  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  the  canal.  The  practice  in  the  Suez  Canal 
makes  this  clear.  The  experiment  fn  tolls  to  be  made  by  the  President 
would  doubtless  disclose  how  great  a  burden  of  tolls  the  coastwise 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  could  bear  without 
preventing  its  usefulness  in  competition  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  building  the  canal  was  to  set  up 
this  competition  and  to  bring  the  two  shores  closer  together  as  a 
practical  trade  problem.  It  may  be  that  the  tolls  will  have  to  be  wholly 
remitted.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  principle,  because  I  believe 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  Government  work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought 
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to  be  imposed  gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it  creates 
and  makes  possible.  So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the  development 
of  the  world's  trade  through  the  canal,  and  the  benefit  which  it  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise  trade,  we  ought  to 
labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  tolls  a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to 
meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest. 

THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

In  respect  to  the  Philippines,  I  urgently  join  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  act  of  February  6,  1905,  limiting 
the  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  Philippine  Government 
for  the  construction  of  public  works,  be  increased  from  $5,000,000  to 
$15,000,000.  The  finances  of  that  Government  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  maximum  sum  mentioned  is  quite  low  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  other  governments  with  similar  re- 
sources, and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  expenditure  of  the 
$5,000,000  in  the  useful  improvements  of  the  harbors  and  other  places 
in  the  Islands  justifies  and  requires  additional  expenditures  for  like 
purposes. 

NATURALIZATION. 

I  also  join  in  the  recommendation  that  the  legislature  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  naturalization  of  Fili- 
pinos and  others  who  by  the  present  law  are  treated  as  aliens,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

friars'  lands. 

Pending  an  investigation  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  through 
one  of  its  committees,  into  the  disposition  of  the  friars'  lands,  Secre- 
tary Dickinson  directed  that  the  friars'  lands  should  not  be  sold  in 
excess  of  the  limits  fixed  for  the  public  lands  until  Congress  should 
pass  upon  the  subject  or  should  have  concluded  its  investigation.  This 
order  has  been  an  obstruction  to  the  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  I 
expect  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  return  to  the  practice  under 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  which  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of 
the  lands  much  more  promptly,  and  to  prepare  a  sinking  fund  with 
which  to  meet  the  $7,000,000  of  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Attorney  General's  construc- 
tion was  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  everyone  that 
the  land  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of.  The  danger  of  creating  a 
monopoly  of  ownership  in  lands  under  the  statutes  as  construed  is 
nothing.  There  are  only  two  tracts  of  60,000  acres  each  unimproved 
and  in  remote  Provinces  that  are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  bulk,  and 
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the  rest  of  the  lands  are  subject  to  the  limitation  that  they  shall  be 
first  offered  to  the  present  tenants  and  lessors  who  hold  them  in  small 
tracts. 

RIVERS   AND    HARBORS. 

The  estimates  for  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  reach  $32,- 
000,000  for  the  coming  year.  I  wish  to  urge  that  whenever  a  project 
has  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  one  to  be  completed,  the  more  money 
which  can  be  economically  expended  in  its  construction  in  each  year, 
the  greater  the  ultimate  economy.  This  has  especial  application  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  large  branches.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  now  being 
annually  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  which  has 
been  formally  adopted  by  Congress  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  A  similar  change  ought  to  be  made  during  the  present 
Congress,  in  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Missouri  River. 
The  engineers  say  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  secure  6  feet  as  a 
permanent  channel,  will  reach  $20,000,000.  There  have  been  at  least 
three  recommendations  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  if  the  im- 
provement be  adopted,  $2,000,000  should  be  expended  upon  it  an- 
nually. This  particular  improvement  is  especially  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  because  a  company  has  been  organized  in  Kansas 
City,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  which  has  built  steamers  and  barges, 
and  is  actually  using  the  river  for  transportation  in  order  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  affecting  rates  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  good  faith  and  confidence  in 
respect  of  the  improvement.  I  urgently  recommend  that  the  appro- 
priation for  this  improvement  be  increased  from  $600,000,  as  recom- 
mended now  in  the  completion  of  a  contract,  to  $2,000,000  annually, 
so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  10  years. 

WATERWAY   FROM    THE   LAKES   TO   THE   GULF. 

The  project  for  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence  via  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  national  importance.  In  view  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  an  agency 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  has  constructed  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  stretch  of  this  waterway  and  made  it  an  asset  of  the  Nation, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Illinois  have  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $20,000,000  to  carry  this  waterway  62  miles  farther 
to  Utica,  I  feel  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  work  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  Government,  and  that  the  expenditures  recommended  by  the 
special  board  of  engineers  on  the  waterway  from  Utica  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Illinois  River  be  made  upon  lines  which  while  providing  a 
waterway  for  the  Nation  should  otherwise  benefit  that  State  to  the 
fullest  extent.  I  recommend  that  the  term  of  service  of  said  special 
board  of  engineers  be  continued,  and  that  it  be  empowered  to  reopen 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  lower  Illinois  River,  and  to 
negotiate  with  a  properly  constituted  commission  representing  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lower  Illinois  River  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  may  properly  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  securing  the 
construction  of  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lockport  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  River  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  water 
power  by  that  State  between  Lockport  and  Utica. 


THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE. 

Removal  of  clerks  of  Federal  courts. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney  General  shows  that  he  has  subjected 
to  close  examination  the  accounts  of  the  clerks  of  the  Federal  courts ; 
that  he  has  found  a  good  many  which  disclose  irregularities  or  dis- 
honesty; but  that  he  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  an 
effective  prosecution  or  removal  of  the  clerks  thus  derelict.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  unduly  prejudiced  against  the  Federal  courts,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  long  and  confidential  relations  which  grow  out  of  the 
tenure  for  life  on  the  part  of  the  judge  and  the  practical  tenure  for 
life  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  strictness 
of  dealing  by  the  judge  with  the  clerk  in  respect  to  his  fees  and 
accounts  which  assures  in  the  clerk's  conduct  a  freedom  from  over- 
charges and  carelessness.  The  relationship  between  the  judge  and  the 
clerk  makes  it  ungracious  for  members  of  the  bar  to  complain  of  the 
clerk  or  for  department  examiners  to  make  charges  against  him  to  be 
heard  by  the  court,  and  an  order  of  removal  of  a  clerk  and  a  judgment 
for  the  recovery  of  fees  are  in  some  cases  reluctantly  entered  by  the 
judge.  For  this  reason  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  law  where- 
by the  President  shall  be  given  power  to  remove  the  clerks  for  cause. 
This  provision  need  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  judge  to  appoint 
his  clerk  or  to  remove  him. 

French  spoliation  awards. 

In  my  last  message,  I  recommended  to  Congress  that  it  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  findings  or  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  matter  of  the  French  spoliation  cases.  There  has  been  no  appro- 
priation to  pay  these  judgments  since  1905.  The  findings  and  awards 
were  obtained  after  a  very  bitter  fight,  the  Government  succeeding  in 
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about  75  per  cent  of  the  cases.     The  amount  of  the  awards  ought,  as 
a  matter  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  paid. 

EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY    AND    WORKMEN^    COMPENSATION    COMMISSION. 

The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  master  to  his  servant  for  per- 
sonal injuries  to  such  as  are  occasioned  by  his  fault  has  been  abandoned 
in  most  civilized  countries  and  provision  made  whereby  the  employee 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment  is  compensated  for  his  loss  of 
working  ability  irrespective  of  negligence.  The  principle  upon  which 
such  provision  proceeds  is  that  accidental  injuries  to  workmen  in 
modern  industry,  with  its  vast  complexity  and  inherent  dangers  arising 
from  complicated  machinery  and  the  use  of  the  great  forces  of  steam 
and  electricity,  should  be  regarded  as  risks  of  the  industry  and  the 
loss  borne  in  some  equitable  proportion  by  those  who  for  their  own 
profit  engage  therein.  In  recognition  of  this  the  last  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  and  to  report  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  through  the  President,  to  Congress.  This 
commission  was  appointed  and  has  been  at  work,  holding  hearings, 
gathering  data,  and  considering  the  subject,  and  it  is  expected  will  be 
able  to  report  by  the  first  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  commission  will 
suggest  legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
present  wasteful  and  sometimes  unjust  system  of  employers'  liability 
a  plan  of  compensation  which  will  afford  some  certain  and  definite 
relief  to  all  employees  who  are  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment in  those  industries  which  are  subject  to  the  regulating  power  of 
Congress. 

MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  DELAY  AND  UNNECESSARY  COST  OF  LITIGATION. 

In  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  delay  and 
unnecessary  cost,  in  litigation,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  steps  to  reform  the  present  equity  rules  of  the  Federal 
courts,  and  that  we  may  in  the  near  future  expect  a  revision  of  them 
which  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  recommended  to  Congress 
several  bills  expediting  procedure,  one  of  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  unanimously,  February  6,  191 1.  This  directs  that  no 
judgment  should  be  set  aside  or  reversed,  or  new  trial  granted,  unless 
it  appears  to  the  court,  after  an  examination  of  the  entire  cause,  that 
the  error  complained  of  has  injuriously  affected  the  substantial  rights 
of  the  parties,  and  also  provides  for  the  submission  of  issues  of  fact 
to  a  jury,  reserving  questions  of  law   for  subsequent  argument  and 
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decision.     I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law,  for  it 
will  simplify  the  procedure  at  law. 

Another  bill  to  amend  chapter  1 1  of  the  Judicial  Code,  in  order  to 
avoid  errors  in  pleading,  was  presented  by  the  same  association,  and 
one  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  permit 
that  court  to  examine,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  all  cases  in  which  any 
right  or  title  is  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  decision  in  the  court  below  has  been 
against  the  right  or  title  or  in  its  favor.  Both  these  measures  are  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  should  be  passed. 

POST    OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  in  1909  the  postal 
service  was  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  Si 7,479,770.47.  It  was  very 
much  the  largest  deficit  on  record.  In  the  brief  space  of  two  years 
this  has  been  turned  into  a  surplus  of  $220,000,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished without  curtailment  of  the  postal  facilities,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  established  3,744  new  post  offices;  de- 
livery by  carrier  has  been  added  to  the  service  in  186  cities;  2,516  new 
rural  routes  have  been  established,  covering  60,000  miles ;  the  force  of 
postal  employees  has  been  increased  in  these  two  years  by  more  than 
8,000,  and  their  average  annual  salary  has  had  a  substantial  increase. 

POSTAL-SAVINGS    SYSTEM. 

On  January  3,  191 1,  postal-savings  depositories  were  established 
experimentally  in  48  States  and  Territories.  After  three  months' 
successful  operation  the  system  was  extended  as  rapidly  as  feasible 
to  the  7,500  post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  consti- 
tuting the  presidential  grade.  By  the  end  of  the  year  practically  all 
of  these  will  have  been  designated  and  then  the  system  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  fourth-class  post  offices  doing  a  money-order  business. 

In  selecting  post  offices  for  depositories  consideration  was  given  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  postmasters  and  only  those  offices  where  the  rat- 
ings were  satisfactory  to  the  department  have  been  designated.  With- 
holding designation  from  postmasters  with  unsatisfactory  ratings  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  service. 

The  deposits  have  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  system. 
Amounting  to  only  $60,652  at  the  end  of  the  first  month's  operation  in 
the  experimental  offices,  they  increased  to  $679,310  by  July,  and  now 
after  11  months  of  operation  have  reached  a  total  of  Si  1,000,000.  This 
sum  is  distributed  among  2,710  banks  and  protected  under  the  law  by 
bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  method  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  system  certificates 
are  issued  as  evidence  of  deposits,  and  accounts  with  depositors  are 
kept  by  the  post  offices  instead  of  by  the  department.  Compared  with 
the  practice  in  other  countries  of  entering  deposits  in  pass  books  and 
keeping  at  the  central  office  a  ledger  account  with  each  depositor,  the 
use  of  the  certificate  has  resulted  in  great  economy  of  administration. 

The  depositors  thus  far  number  approximately  150,000.  They 
include  40  nationalities,  native  Americans  largely  predominating  and 
English  and  Italians  coming  next. 

The  first  conversion  of  deposits  into  United  States  bonds  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2y2  per  cent  occurred  on  July  1,  191 1,  the 
amount  of  deposits  exchanged  being  $41,900,  or  a  little  more  than  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  certificates  of  deposit  on  June  30,  Of 
this  issue,  bonds  to  the  value  of  $6,120  were  in  coupon  form  and 
$35,780  in  registered  form. 

PARCEL   POST. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
parcel  post.  In  the  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  postal  service  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  an  item  of 
$150,000  has  been  inserted  to  cover  the  preliminary  expense  of  estab- 
lishing a  parcel  post  on  rural  mail  routes,  as  well  as  to  cover  an 
investigation  having  for  its  object  the  final  establishment  of  a  general 
parcel  post  on  all  railway  and  steamboat  transportation  routes.  The 
department  believes  that  after  the  initial  expenses  of  establishing  the 
system  are  defrayed  and  the  parcel  post  is  in  full  operation  on  the 
rural  routes  it  will  not  only  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  cost, 
but  also  a  surplus  that  can  be  utilized  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
parcel  post  in  the  City  Delivery  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  authorize  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  limited  parcel  post  on  such  rural  routes  as  may  be  selected,  provid- 
ing for  the  delivery  along  the  routes  of  parcels  not  exceeding  eleven 
pounds,  which  is  the  weight  limit  for  the  international  parcel  post,  or 
at  the  post  office  from  which  such  route  emanates,  or  on  another  route 
emanating  from  the  same  office.  Such  preliminary  service  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  inquiry  contemplated 
in  asking  for  the  appropriation  mentioned,  enable  the  department  to 
gain  definite  information  concerning  the  practical  operation  of  a 
general  system,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  benefit  of  the  service 
to  a  class  of  people  who,  above  all  others,  are  specially  in  need  of  it. 

The  suggestion  that  we  have  a  general  parcel  post  has  awakened 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who  think  that  it  will  have  the 
effect  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  country  storekeeper.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  I  think  the  change  will  greatly  increase  business  for  the 
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benefit  of  all.     The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  it  will  bring  about 
ought  to  make  its  coming  certain. 

THE    NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  2d  of  November  last,  I  reviewed  the  fighting  fleet  of  battle- 
ships and  other  vessels  assembled  in  New  York  Harbor,  consisting  of 
24  battleships,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  cruisers,  22  destroyers,  12  tor- 
pedo boats,  8  submarines,  and  other  attendant  vessels,  making  98 
vessels  of  all  classes,  of  a  tonnage  of  576,634  tons.  Those  who  saw 
the  fleet  were  struck  with  its  preparedness  and  with  its  high  military 
efficiency.    All  Americans  should  be  proud  of  its  personnel. 

The  fleet  was  deficient  in  the  number  of  torpedo  destroyers,  in 
cruisers,  and  in  colliers,  as  well  as  in  large  battleship  cruisers,  which  are 
now  becoming  a  very  important  feature  of  foreign  navies,  notably  the 
British,  German,  and  Japanese. 

The  building  plan  for  this  year  contemplates  two  battleships  and 
two  colliers.  This  is  because  the  other  and  smaller  vessels  can  be 
built  much  more  rapidly  in  case  of  emergency  than  the  battleships, 
and  we  certainly  ought  to  continue  the  policy  of  two  battleships  a  year 
until  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  and  until  in  our  first  line  and 
in  our  reserve  line  we  can  number  40  available  vessels  of  proper 
armament  and  size. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  and  the  appointment  of  four  aids 
to  the  Secretary  have  continued  to  demonstrate  their  usefulness.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  without 
the  expert  counsel  and  advice  of  these  aids,  and  I  renew  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  made  last  year,  that  the  aids  be  recognized  by 
statute. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Navy,  with  its  present  size,  should  have  ad- 
mirals in  active  command  higher  than  rear  admirals.  The  recognized 
grades  in  order  are:  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  admiral,  vice  admiral,  and 
rear  admiral.  Our  great  battleship  fleet  is  commanded  by  a  rear  ad- 
miral, with  four  other  rear  admirals  under  his  orders.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  and  when  questions  of  precedence  arise  between  our 
naval  officers  and  those  of  European  navies,  the  American  rear  ad- 
miral, though  in  command  of  ten  times  the  force  of  a  foreign  vice 
admiral,  must  yield  precedence  to  the  latter.  Such  an  absurdity  ought 
not  to  prevail,  and  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  creation  of  two  or  three 
positions  of  flag  rank  above  that  of  rear  admiral. 

I  attended  the  opening  of  the  new  training  school  at  North  Chicago, 
111.,  and  am  glad  to  note  the  opportunity  which  this  gives  for  drawing 
upon  young  men  of  the  country  from  the  interior,  from  farms,  stores, 
shops,  and  offices,  which  insures  a  high  average  of  intelligence  and 
character  among  them,  and  which  they  showed  in  the  very  wonderful 
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improvement  in  discipline  and  drill  which  only  a  few  short  weeks' 
presence  at  the  naval  station  had  made. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  system  of 
detention  and  of  punishment  for  Army  and  Navy  enlisted  men  which 
has  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  has  made  greatly  for  the 
better  control  of  the  men.    We  should  adopt  a  similar  system  here. 

Like  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department  has  given  much  attention  to  economy  in  administration, 
and  has  cut  down  a  number  of  unnecessary  expenses  and  reduced  its 
estimates  except  for  construction  and  the  increase  that  that  involves. 

I  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  increase  of 
2,000  men  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  provided  for  in  the 
estimates.  Four  thousand  more  are  now  needed  to  man  all  the  avail- 
able vessels. 

There  are  in  the  service  to-day  about  47,750  enlisted  men  of  all 
ratings. 

Careful  computation  shows  that  in  April,  1912,  49,166  men  will  be 
required  for  vessels  in  commission,  and  3,000  apprentice  seamen  should 
be  kept  under  training  at  all  times. 

ABOLITION    OF    NAVY    YARDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain of  the  smaller  and  unnecessary  navy  yards,  and  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  and  comprehensive  report  has  referred  the  question 
of  all  navy  yards  to  the  joint  board  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This 
board  will  shortly  make  its  report  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
advises  me  that  his  recommendations  on  the  subject  will  be  presented 
early  in  the  coming  year.  The  measure  of  economy  contained  in  a 
proper  handling  of  this  subject  is  so  great  and  so  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  that  I  shall  present  it  to  Congress  as  a  separate 
subject  apart  from  my  annual  message.  Concentration  of  the  neces- 
sary work  for  naval  vessels  in  a  few  navy  yards  on  each  coast  is  a 
vital  necessity  if  proper  economy  in  Government  expenditures  is  to  be 
attained. 

AMALGAMATION    OF    STAFF    CORPS    IN    THE    NAVY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  striving  to  unify  the  various  corps 
of  the  Navy  to  the  extent  possible  and  thereby  stimulate  a  Navy  spirit 
as  distinguished  from  a  corps  spirit.     In  this  he  has  my  warm  support. 

All  officers  are  to  be  naval  officers  first  and  specialists  afterwards. 
This  means  that  officers  will  take  up  at  least  one  specialty,  such  as 
ordnance,  construction,  or  engineering.  This  is  practically  what  is 
done  now,  only  some  of  the  specialists,  like  the  pay  officers  and  naval 
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constructors,  are  not  of  the  line.     It  is  proposed  to  make  them  all  of 
the  line. 

All  combatant  corps  should  obviously  be  of  the  line.  This  neces- 
sitates amalgamating  the  pay  officers  and  also  those  engaged  in  the 
technical  work  of  producing  the  finished  ship.  This  is  at  present  the 
case  with  the  single  exception  of  the  naval  constructors,  whom  it  is 
now  proposed  to  amalgamate  with  the  line. 

COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL   DEFENSE. 

I  urge  again  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  establishing  the 
council  of  national  defense.  The  bill  to  establish  this  council  was 
before  Congress  last  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will 
pass  during  the  present  session.  The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to 
determine  the  general  policy  of  national  defense  and  to  recommend  to 
Congress  and  to  the  President  such  measures  relating  to  it  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

No  such  machinery  is  now  provided  by  which  the  readiness  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  may  be  improved  and  the  programs  of  military  and 
naval  requirements  shall  be  coordinated  and  properly  scrutinized  with 
a  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  whole  Nation  rather  than  of  separate 
departments. 

DEPARTMENTS    OF    AGRICULTURE    AND    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 

For  the  consideration  of  matters  which  are  pending  or  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  I  refer  to  the  very  excellent  reports  of  the 
Secretaries  of  those  departments.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  submit  to 
Congress  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays  the  question  of  conser- 
vation of  our  resources  arising  in  Alaska  and  the  West  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  for  second-class  mail  matter  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

COMMISSION    ON    EFFICIENCY    AND    ECONOMY. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  submission  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  until  the  31st  of  December. 
I  shall  therefore  not  be  able  to  submit  a  report  of  the  work  of  that 
commission  until  the  assembling  of  Congress  after  the  holidays. 

CIVIL    RETIREMENT   AND    CONTRIBUTORY    PENSION    SYSTEM. 

I  have  already  advocated,  in  my  last  annual  message,  the  adoption 
of  a  civil-service  retirement  system,  with  a  contributory  feature  to  it  so 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  pensions 
to  be  paid.     After  considerable  reflection,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
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a  pension  system  that  involves  no  contribution  from  the  employees.  I 
think  the  experience  of  other  governments  justifies  this  view;  but  the 
crying  necessity  for  some  such  contributory  system,  with  possibly  a 
preliminary  governmental  outlay,  in  order  to  cover  the  initial  cost 
and  to  set  the  system  going  at  once  while  the  contributions  are  ac- 
cumulating, is  manifest  on  every  side.  Nothing  will  so  much  promote 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Government  as  such  a  system. 

ELIMINATION    OF   ALL   LOCAL  OFFICES   FROM    POLITICS. 

I  wish  to  renew  again  my  recommendation  that  all  the  local  offices 
throughout  the  country,  including  collectors  of  internal  revenue, 
collectors  of  customs,  postmasters  of  all  four  classes,  immigration 
commissioners  and  marshals,  should  be  by  law  covered  into  the  classi- 
fied service,  the  necessity  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  be  removed, 
and  the  President  and  the  others,  whose  time  is  now  taken  up  in 
distributing  this  patronage  under  the  custom  that  has  prevailed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  majority  party, 
should  be  relieved  from  this  burden.  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
change  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  It  would  take 
away  the  power  to  use  the  patronage  of  the  Government  for  political 
purposes.  When  officers  are  recommended  by  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  political  motives  and  for  political  services  rendered,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  that  while  in  office  the  appointees  will  not  regard 
their  tenure  as  more  or  less  dependent  upon  continued  political  service 
for  their  patrons,  and  no  regulations,  however  stiff  or  rigid,  will 
prevent  this,  because  such  regulations,  in  view  of  the  method  and 
motive  for  selection,  are  plainly  inconsistent  and  deemed  hardly  worthy 
of  respect. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
Part  I. 

[On  Our  Foreign  Relations.] 

The  White  House,  December  3,  1912. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  actually  and  potentially 
affect  the  state  of  the  Union  to  a  degree  not  widely  realized  and 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Nation.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  relations  of  the  family  of  nations  should  be  a  matter 
of  vital   interest  to  every   patriotic   citizen.     The  national  prosperity 
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and  power  impose  upon  us  duties  which  we  can  not  shirk  if  we  are 
to  be  true  to  our  ideals.     The   tremendous  growth   of   the   export 

trade  of  the  United  States  has  already  made  that  trade  a  very  real 
factor  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
With  the  development  of  our  industries  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  must  rapidly  become  a  still  more  essential  factor 
in  its  economic  welfare.  Whether  we  have  a  farseeing  and  wise 
diplomacy  and  are  not  recklessly  plunged  into  unnecessary  wars,  and 
whether  our  foreign  policies  are  based  upon  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
present-day  world  conditions  and  a  clear  view  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  future,  or  are  governed  by  a  temporary  and  timid  expediency 
or  by  narrow  views  befitting  an  infant  nation,  are  questions  in  the 
alternative  consideration  of  which  must  convince  any  thoughtful 
citizen  that  no  department  of  national  polity  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  on  the  one 
hand,  or  greater  chance  on  the  other  of  permanent  national  injury, 
than  that  which  deals  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

The  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  should  be 
raised  high  above  the  conflict  of  partisanship  and  wholly  dissociated 
from  differences  as  to  domestic  policy.  In  its  foreign  affairs  the 
United  States  should  present  to  the  world  a  united  front.  The 
intellectual,  financial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
publicist,  the  wage  earner,  the  farmer,  and  citizen  of  whatever  occu- 
pation must  cooperate  in  a  spirit  of  high  patriotism  to  promote  that 
national  solidarity  which  is  indispensable  to  national  efficiency  and  to 
the  attainment  of  national  ideals. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  foreign  powers  remain 
upon  a  sound  basis  of  peace,  harmony,  and  friendship.  A  greater 
insistence  upon  justice  to  American  citizens  or  interests  wherever  it 
may  have  been  denied  and  a  stronger  emphasis  of  the  need  of  mutu- 
ality in  commercial  and  other  relations  have  only  served  to  strengthen 
our  friendships  with  foreign  countries  by  placing  those  friendships 
upon  a  firm  foundation  of  realities  as  well  as  aspirations. 

Before  briefly  reviewing  the  more  important  events  of  the  last 
year  in  our  foreign  relations,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  do  as  charged 
with  their  conduct  and  because  diplomatic  affairs  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  it  appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  make  a  formal 
annual  report,  I  desire  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  essentials  to  the  safe 
management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  and  to 
endeavor,  also,  to  define  clearly  certain  concrete  policies  which  are  the 
logical  modern  corollaries  of  the  undisputed  and  traditional  funda- 
mentals of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  United  States, 
having  fully   entered  upon  its   position   as   a   world   power,   with  the 
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responsibilities  thrust  upon  it  by  the  results  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  and  already  engaged  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  vast 
foreign  trade  upon  which  it  should  one  day  become  more  and  more 
dependent,  found  itself  without  the  machinery  for  giving  thorough 
attention  to,  and  taking  effective  action  upon,  a  mass  of  intricate 
business  vital  to  American  interests  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  Department  of  State  was  an  archaic  and  inadequate  machine 
lacking  most  of  the  attributes  of  the  foreign  office  of  any  great 
modern  power.  With  an  appropriation  made  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  August  5,  1909,  the  Department  of  State 
was  completely  reorganized.  There  were  created  Divisions  of  Latin- 
American  Affairs  and  of  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and  Western 
European  Affairs.  To  these  divisions  were  called  from  the  foreign 
service  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  possessing  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  by  actual  service  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  thus  familiar  with  political  and  commercial  conditions  in  the 
regions  concerned.  The  work  was  highly  specialized.  The  result  is 
that  where  previously  this  Government  from  time  to  time  would 
emphasize  in  its  foreign  relations  one  or  another  policy,  now  Ameri- 
can interests  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  being  cultivated  with 
equal  assiduity.  This  principle  of  politico-geographical  division 
possesses  also  the  good  feature  of  making  possible  rotation  between 
the  officers  of  the  departmental,  the  diplomatic,  and  the  consular 
branches  of  the  foreign  service,  and  thus  keeps  the  whole  diplomatic 
and  consular  establishments  under  the  Department  of  State  in  close 
touch  and  equally  inspired  with  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Through  the  newly  created  Division  of  Information  the 
foreign  service  is  kept  fully  informed  of  what  transpires  from  day 
to  day  in  the  international  relations  of  the  country,  and  contemporary 
foreign  comment  affecting  American  interests  is  promptly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  department.  The  law  offices  of  the  department 
were  greatly  strengthened.  There  were  added  foreign-trade  advisers 
to  cooperate  with  the  diplomatic  and  consular  bureaus  and  the  polit- 
ico-geographical divisions  in  the  innumerable  matters  where  com- 
mercial diplomacy  or  consular  work  calls  for  such  special  knowledge. 
The  same  officers,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  new  organization,  are 
able  at  all  times  to  give  to  American  citizens  accurate  information  as 
to  conditions  in  foreign  countries  with  which  they  have  business  and 
likewise  to  cooperate  more  effectively  with  the  Congress  and  also  with 
the  other  executive  departments. 

MERIT   SYSTEM    IN    CONSULAR  AND   DIPLOMATIC    CORPS 

Expert  knowledge  and  professional  training  must  evidently  be  the 
essence  of   this    reorganization.      Without  a   trained    foreign    service 
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there  would  not  be  men  available  for  the  work  in  the  reorganized 
Department  of  State.  President  Cleveland  had  taken  the  first  step 
toward  introducing  the  merit  system  in  the  foreign  service.  That 
had  been  followed  by  the  application  of  the  merit  principle,  with 
excellent  results,  to  the  entire  consular  branch.  Almost  nothing, 
however,  had  been  done  in  this  direction  with  regard  to  the  Diplo- 
matic Service.  In  this  age  of  commercial  diplomacy  it  was  evidently 
of  the  first  importance  to  train  an  adequate  personnel  in  that  branch 
of  the  service.  Therefore,  on  November  26,  1909,  by  an  Executive 
order  I  placed  the  Diplomatic  Service  up  to  the  grade  of  secretary  of 
embassy,  inclusive,  upon  exactly  the  same  strict  nonpartisan  basis  of 
the  merit  system,  rigid  examination  for  appointment  and  promotion 
only  for  efficiency,  as  had  been  maintained  without  exception  in  the 
Consular  Service. 

STATISTICS    AS    TO    MERIT    AND    NONPARTISAN    CHARACTER    OF  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

How  faithful  to  the  merit  system  and  how  nonpartisan  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  in  the  last  four 
years  may  be  judged  from  the  following:  Three  ambassadors  now 
serving  held  their  present  rank  at  the  beginning  of  my  administra- 
tion. Of  the  ten  ambassadors  whom  I  have  appointed,  five  were 
by  promotion  from  the  rank  of  minister.  Nine  ministers  now  serv- 
ing held  their  present  rank  at  the  beginning  of  my  administra- 
tion. Of  the  thirty  ministers  whom  I  have  appointed,  eleven  were 
promoted  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  foreign  service  or  from 
the  Department  of  State.  Of  the  nineteen  missions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  our  relations  are  close  and  our  interest  is  great,  fifteen 
chiefs  of  mission  are  service  men,  three  having  entered  the  service 
during  this  administration.  Thirty-seven  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
legation  who  have  received  their  initial  appointments  after  passing 
successfully  the  required  examination  were  chosen  for  ascertained 
fitness,  without  regard  to  political  affiliations.  A  dearth  of  candi- 
dates from  Southern  and  Western  States  has  alone  made  it  im- 
possible thus  far  completely  to  equalize  all  the  States'  representations 
in  the  foreign  service.  In  the  effort  to  equalize  the  representation 
of  the  various  States  in  the  Consular  Service  I  have  made  sixteen  of 
the  twenty-nine  new  appointments  as  consul  which  have  occurred 
during  my  administration  from  the  Southern  States.  This  is  55 
per  cent.  Every  other  consular  appointment  made,  including  the  pro- 
motion of  eleven  young  men  from  the  consular  assistant  and  student 
interpreter  corps,  has  been  by  promotion  or  transfer,  based  solely 
upon  efficiency  shown  in  the  service. 

In   order    to   assure    to    the   business    and    other    interests    of    the 
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United  States  a  continuance  of  the  resulting  benefits  of  this  reform, 
I  earnestly  renew  my  previous  recommendations  of  legislation  making 
it  permanent  along  some  such  lines  as  those  of  the  measure  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress. 

LARGER    PROVISION    FOR    EMBASSIES    AND    LEGATIONS     AND     FOR    OTHER 
EXPENSES    OF    OUR  FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVES    RECOMMENDED 

In  connection  with  legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  foreign 
service,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  advisability  of  placing  the 
salary  appropriations  upon  a  better  basis.  I  believe  that  the  best 
results  would  be  obtained  by  a  moderate  scale  of  salaries,  with 
adequate  funds  for  the  expense  of  proper  representation,  based  in 
each  case  upon  the  scale  and  cost  of  living  at  each  post,  controlled 
by  a  system  of  accounting,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  line  with  the  object  which  I  have  sought  of  placing  our  foreign 
service  on  a  basis  of  permanency,  I  have  at  various  times  advocated 
provision  by  Congress  for  the  acquisition  of  Government-owned 
buildings  for  the  residence  and  offices  of  our  diplomatic  officers,  so  as 
to  place  them  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  similar  officers  of 
other  nations  and  to  do  away  with  the  discrimination  which  other- 
wise must  necessarily  be  made,  in  some  cases,  in  favor  of  men  hav- 
ing large  private  fortunes.  The  act  of  Congress  which  I  approved 
on  February  17,  191 1,  was  a  right  step  in  this  direction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  already  made  the  limited  recommendations  per- 
mitted by  the  act  for  any  one  year,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry  out  these  rec- 
ommendations will  be  favorably  acted  on  by  the  Congress  during  its 
present  session. 

In  some  Latin-American  countries  the  expense  of  government- 
owned  legations  will  be  less  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
urgent  that  in  such  countries  as  some  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  where  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  rent 
suitable  quarters,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  should  be 
justly  and  adequately  provided  with  dignified  and  suitable  official 
residences.  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  the  dignity  and  power  of  this 
great  Nation  should  be  fittingly  signalized  by  proper  buildings  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  Nation's  representatives  everywhere  abroad. 

DIPLOMACY  A  HAND  MAID  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  AND  PEACE 

The  diplomacy  of  the  present  administration  has  sought  to  re- 
spond to  modern  ideas  of  commercial  intercourse.  This  policy  has 
been  characterized  as  substituting  dollars  for  bullets.  It  is  one  that 
appeals   alike   to   idealistic   humanitarian   sentiments,  to  the   dictates 
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of  sound  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial  aims.  It 
is  an  effort  frankly  directed  to  the  increase  of  American  trade  upon 
the  axiomatic  principle  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  extend  all  proper  support  to  every  legitimate  and  beneficial 
American  enterprise  abroad.  How  great  have  been  the  results  of 
this  diplomacy,  coupled  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  provision 
of  the  tariff  law,  will  be  seen  by  some  consideration  of  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  Because 
modern  diplomacy  is  commercial,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  attribute  to  it  none  but  materialistic  aims.  How 
strikingly  erroneous  is  such  an  impression  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  the  results  by  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  can  be 
judged. 

SUCCESSFUL   EFFORTS  IN    PROMOTION    OF  PEACE 

In  the  field  of  work  toward  the  ideals  of  peace  this  Government 
negotiated,  but  to  my  regret  was  unable  to  consummate,  two  arbitra- 
tion treaties  which  set  the  highest  mark  of  the  aspiration  of  nations 
toward  the  substitution  of  arbitration  and  reason  for  war  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Through  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  several  wars  have  been  prevented  or  ended.  I  refer 
to  the  successful  tripartite  mediation  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States  between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  the  bring- 
ing of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  to 
peaceful  arbitration ;  the  staying  of  warlike  preparations  when  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  were  on  the  verge  of  hostilities;  the 
stopping  of  a  war  in  Nicaragua;  the  halting  of  internecine  strife  in 
Honduras.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  thanked  for 
its  influence  toward  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  The  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  is  active  in  seeking  to  assuage  the  remaining  ill-feeling  between 
this  country  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  the  recent  civil  war 
in  China  the  United  States  successfully  joined  with  the  other  inter- 
ested powers  in  urging  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru 
whereby  the  celebrated  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  which  has  so  long 
embittered  international  relations  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, has  at  last  been  adjusted.  Simultaneously  came  the  news  that 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  had  entered  upon 
a  stage  of  amicable  settlement.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  has 
been  one  of  nonintervention,  but  one  of  friendly  influence  and  pacific 
counsel  throughout  the  period  during  which  the  dispute  in  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  interchange  of  views  between  this  Governmenr 
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and  the  two  Governments  immediately  concerned.  In  the  general 
easing  of  international  tension  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
the  tripartite  mediation,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  been  a  most 
potent  and  beneficent  factor. 

CHINA 

In  China  the  policy  of  encouraging  financial  investment  to  enable 
that  country  to  help  itself  has  had  the  result  of  giving  new  life  and 
practical  application  to  the  open-door  policy.  The  consistent  purpose 
of  the  present  administration  has  been  to  encourage  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  the  development  of  China  by  the  promotion  of  those 
essential  reforms  to  which  China  is  pledged  by  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  other  powers.  The  hypothecation  to  foreign  bank- 
ers in  connection  with  certain  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Hukuang  railways,  of  the  national  revenues  upon  which  these  reforms 
depended,  led  the  Department  of  State  early  in  the  administration  to 
demand  for  American  citizens  participation  in  such  enterprises,  in 
order  that  the  United  States  might  have  equal  rights  and  an  equal 
voice  in  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  reve- 
nues concerned.  The  same  policy  of  promoting  international  accord 
among  the  powers  having  similar  treaty  rights  as  ourselves  in  the 
matters  of  reform,  which  could  not  be  put  into  practical  effect  with- 
out the  common  consent  of  all,  was  likewise  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  loan  desired  by  China  for  the  reform  of  its  currency.  The 
principle  of  international  cooperation  in  matters  of  common  interest 
upon  which  our  policy  had  already  been  based  in  all  of  the  above 
instances  has  admittedly  been  a  great  factor  in  that  concert  of  the 
powers  which  has  been  so  happily  conspicuous  during  the  perilous 
period  of  transition  through  which  the  great  Chinese  nation  has  been 
passing. 

CENTRAL     AMERICA     NEEDS     OUR    HELP     IN     DEBT     ADJUSTMENT 

In  Central  America  the  aim  has  been  to  help  such  countries  as 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  to  help  themselves.  They  are  the  imme- 
diate beneficiaries.  The  national  benefit  to  the  United  States  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  more  vital  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  zone  of  the  Carib- 
bean than  anywhere  else.  There,  too,  the  maintenance  of  that  doc- 
trine falls  most  heavily  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  countries  within  that  sphere  shall  be  removed  from 
the  jeopardy  involved  by  heavy  foreign  debt  and  chaotic  national 
finances  and  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  international  compli- 
cations due  to  disorder  at  home.  Hence  the  United  States  has  been 
glad  to  encourage  and  support  American  bankers  who  were  willing  to 
lend   a  helping  hand  to  the  financial  rehabilitation  of   such   countries 
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because  this  financial  rehabilitation  and  the  protection  of  their  cus- 
tomhouses from  being  the  prey  of  would-be  dictators  would  remove 
at  one  stroke  the  menace  of  foreign  creditors  and  the  menace  of  revo- 
lutionary disorder. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  United  States  is  one  affecting  chiefly 
all  the  southern  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  business  and  industry  of 
the  South.  The  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
possess  great  natural  wealth.  They  need  only  a  measure  of  stability 
and  the  means  of  financial  regeneration  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  bringing  profit  and  happiness  to  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  creating  conditions  sure  to  lead  to  a  flourishing  inter- 
change of  trade  with  this  country. 

I  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  recent  occurrences  in 
Nicaragua,  for  I  believe  the  terrible  events  recorded  there  during 
the  revolution  of  the  past  summer — the  useless  loss  of  life,  the  devas- 
tation of  property,  the  bombardment  of  defenseless  cities,  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  women  and  children,  the  torturing  of  noncom- 
batants  to  exact  contributions,  and  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
human  beings — might  have  been  averted  had  the  Department  of  State, 
through  approval  of  the  loan  convention  by  the  Senate,  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  its  now  well-developed  policy  of  encouraging 
the  extending  of  financial  aid  to  weak  Central  American  States  with 
the  primary  objects  of  avoiding  just  such  revolutions  by  assisting 
those  Republics  to  rehabilitate  their  finances,  to  establish  their  cur- 
rency on  a  stable  basis,  to  remove  the  customhouses  from  the  danger 
of  revolutions  by  arranging  for  their  secure  administration,  and  to 
establish  reliable  banks. 

During  this  last  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the  Government  of  that 
Republic  having  admitted  its  inability  to  protect  American  life  and 
property  against  acts  of  sheer  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  mal- 
contents, and  having  requested  this  Government  to  assume  that 
office,  it  became  necessary  to  land  over  2,000  marines  and  blue- 
jackets in  Nicaragua.  Owing  to  their  presence  the  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  was  free  to  devote  its  attention  wholly  to  its 
internal  troubles,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  When  the  Red  Cross  supplies  sent  to 
Granada  had  been  exhausted,  8,000  persons  having  been  given  food  in 
one  day  upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  forces,  our  men  supplied 
other  unfortunate,  needy  Nicaraguans  from  their  own  haversacks. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  took  part  in  reestablishing  order  in 
Nicaragua  upon  their  splendid  conduct,  and  to  record  with  sorrow 
the  death  of  seven  American  marines  and  bluejackets.  Since  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  and   order,  elections  have  been   held  amid 
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conditions  of  quiet  and  tranquility.  Nearly  all  the  American  marines 
have  now  been  withdrawn.  The  country  should  soon  be  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  The  only  apparent  danger  now  threatening  Nicaragua 
arises  from  the  shortage  of  funds.  Although  American  bankers  have 
already  rendered  assistance,  they  may  naturally  be  loath  to  advance 
a  loan  adequate  to  set  the  country  upon  its  feet  without  the  support 
of  some  such  convention  as  that  of  June,  191 1,  upon  which  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  acted. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    NEUTRALITY    LAWS 

In  the  general  effort  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  by 
those  Republics  which  are  near  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  the 
administration  has  enforced  the  so-called  neutrality  statutes  with  a 
new  vigor,  and  those  statutes  were  greatly  strengthened  in  restrict- 
ing the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  last  March.  It  is  still  a  regrettable  fact  that  certain  American 
ports  are  made  the  rendezvous  of  professional  revolutionists  and 
others  engaged  in  intrigue  against  the  peace  of  those  Republics.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  occasionally  a  revolution  in  this  region  is 
justified  as  a  real  popular  movement  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  a 
vicious  and  tyrannical  government.  Such  was  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution against  the  Zelaya  regime.  A  nation  enjoying  our  liberal 
institutions  can  not  escape  sympathy  with  a  true  popular  movement, 
and  one  so  well  justified.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  revolu- 
tions in  the  Republics  in  question  have  no  basis  in  principle,  but  are 
due  merely  to  the  machinations  of  conscienceless  and  ambitious  men, 
and  have  no  effect  but  to  bring  new  suffering  and  fresh  burdens  to 
an  already  oppressed  people.  The  question  whether  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can ports  as  foci  of  revolutionary  intrigue  can  be  best  dealt  with  by 
a  further  amendment  to  the  neutrality  statutes  or  whether  it  would 
be  safer  to  deal  with  special  cases  by  special  laws  is  one  worthy  of 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

VISIT    OF  SECRETARY    KNOX   TO    CENTRAL    AMERICA  AND  THE    CARIBBEAN 

Impressed  with  the  particular  importance  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  region,  which  of  necessity  must  become  still  more  intimate 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  will  be  presented  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
February  to  visit  these  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence 
of  the  sincere  friendship  and  good  will  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  bear  toward  them.  Ten  Republics  were 
visited.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  a  cordiality  of  welcome 
and  a  generosity  of  hospitality  such  as  to  impress  me  deeply  and  to 
merit  our   warmest   thanks.     The   appreciation   of   the    Governments 
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and  people  of  the  countries  visited,  which  has  been  appropriately 
shown  in  various  ways,  leaves  me  no  doubt  that  his  visit  will  conduce 
to  that  closer  union  and  better  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  those  Republics  which  I  have  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
promote. 

OUR   MEXICAN    POLICY 

For  two  years  revolution  and  counter-revolution  has  distraught  the 
neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico.  Brigandage  has  involved  a  great 
deal  of  depredation  upon  foreign  interests.  There  have  constantly 
recurred  questions  of  extreme  delicacy.  On  several  occasions  very 
difficult  situations  have  arisen  on  our  frontier.  Throughout  this  try- 
ing period,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  patient 
nonintervention,  steadfast  recognition  of  constituted  authority  in  the 
neighboring  nation,  and  the  exertion  of  every  effort  to  care  for  Amer- 
ican interests.  I  profoundly  hope  that  the  Mexican  nation  may  soon 
resume  the  path  of  order,  prosperity,  and  progress.  To  that  nation 
in  its  sore  troubles,  the  sympathetic  friendship  of  the  United  States 
has  been  demonstrated  to  a  high  degree.  There  were  in  Mexico 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
American  citizens  engaged  in  enterprises  contributing  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  that  Republic  and  also  benefiting  the  important  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  The  investment  of  American  capital  in 
Mexico  has  been  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000.  The  responsibility  of 
endeavoring  to  safeguard  those  interests  and  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  propinquity  to  so  turbulent  a  situation  have  been  great,  but  I 
am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  adhere  to  the  policy  above  outlined — a 
policy  which  I  hope  may  be  soon  justified  by  the  complete  success  of 
the  Mexican  people  in  regaining  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order. 

AGRICULTURAL    CREDITS 

A  most  important  work,  accomplished  in  the  past  year  by  the 
American  diplomatic  officers  in  Europe,  is  the  investigation  of  the 
agricultural  credit  system  in  the  European  countries.  Both  as  a 
means  to  afford  relief  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  through  a 
more  thorough  development  of  agricultural  resources  and  as  a 
means  of  more  sufficiently  maintaining  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  project  to  establish  credit  facilities  for  the  farmers  is  a 
concern  of  vital  importance  to  this  Nation.  No  evidence  of  pros- 
perity  among  well-established  farmers  should  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  lack  of  capital  is  preventing  a  development  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  resources  and  an  adequate  increase  of  the  land  under 
cultivation ;  that  agricultural  production  is  fast  falling  behind  the 
increase  in  population ;  and  that,  in  fact,  although  these  well-estab- 
lished farmers    are    maintained  in    increasing  prosperity  because    of 
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the  natural  increase  in  population,  we  are  not  developing  the  industry 
of  agriculture.  We  are  not  breeding  in  proportionate  numbers  a 
race  of  independent  and  independence-loving  landowners,  for  a  lack 
of  which  no  growth  of  cities  can  compensate.  Oar  farmers  have  been 
our  mainstay  in  times  of  crisis,  and  in  future  it  must  still  largely  be 
upon  their  stability  and  common  sense  that  this  democracy  must  rely 
to  conserve  its  principles  of  self-government. 

The  need  of  capital  which  American  farmers  feel  to-day  had  been 
experienced  by  the  farmers  of  Europe,  with  their  centuries-old  farms, 
many  years  ago.  The  problem  had  been  successfully  solved  in  the 
Old  World  and  it  was  evident  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  might 
profit  by  a  study  of  their  systems.  I  therefore  ordered,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  an  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  diplomatic 
officers  in  Europe,  and  I  have  laid  the  results  of  this  investigation 
before  the  governors  of  the  various  States  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  used  to  advantage  in  their  forthcoming  meeting. 

INCREASE  OF  FOREIGN   TRADE 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  said  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
191 1,  was  noteworthy  as  marking  the  highest  record  of  exports  of 
American  products  to  foreign  countries.  The  fiscal  year  1912  shows 
that  this  rate  of  advance  has  been  maintained,  the  total  domestic  ex- 
ports having  a  valuation  approximately  of  $2,200,000,000,  as  compared 
with  a  fraction  over  $2,000,000,000  the  previous  year.  It  is  also 
significant  that  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  articles  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  commodities  forming  the  volume  of  our  aug- 
mented exports,  the  demands  of  our  own  people  for  consumption 
requiring  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  abundant  agricultural 
products  be  kept  at  home.  In  the  fiscal  year  191 1  the  exports  of 
articles  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture,  not  including  food- 
stuffs partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  amounted  approximately  to 
$907,500,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  total  was  nearly  $1,022,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  $114,000,000. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    MAXIMUM    AND    MINIMUM   TARIFF    PROVISION 

The  importance  which  our  manufactures  have  assumed  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  competition  with  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries  again  draws  attention  to  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  impartial  treatment  for 
American  products  in  all  markets.  Healthy  commercial  rivalry  in 
international  intercourse  is  best  assured  by  the  possession  of  proper 
means  for  protecting  and  promoting  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  natural 
that  competitive  countries  should  view  with  some  concern  this  steady 
expansion  of  our  commerce.    If  in  some  instance  the  measures  taken 
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by  them  to  meet  it  are  not  entirely  equitable,  a  remedy  should  be 
found.  In  former  messages  I  have  described  the  negotiations  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  foreign  Governments  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1909.  The  advantages  secured  by  the  adjustment  of 
our  trade  relations  under  this  law  have  continued  during  the  last 
year,  and  some  additional  cases  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  which 
we  had  reason  to  complain  have  been  removed.  The  Department  of 
State  has  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  obtained 
substantial  most-favored-nation  treatment  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  other  instances  which,  while  appar- 
ently not  constituting  undue  discrimination  in  the  sense  of  section  2, 
are  nevertheless  exceptions  to  the  complete  equity  of  tariff  treatment 
for  American  products  that  the  Department  of  State  consistently  has 
sought  to  obtain  for  American  commerce  abroad. 

NECESSITY     FOR     SUPPLEMENTARY     LEGISLATION 

These  developments  confirm  the  opinion  conveyed  to  you  in  my 
annual  message  of  191 1,  that  while  the  maximum  and  minimum  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  success 
achieved  in  removing  previously  existing  undue  discriminations  against 
American  products,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  this  feature  of 
the  law  should  be  amended  in  such  way  as  to  provide  a  fully  effective 
means  of  meeting  the  varying  degrees  of  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  commerce  in  foreign  countries  still  encountered,  as  well 
as  to  protect  against  injurious  treatment  on  the  part  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, through  either  legislative  or  administrative  measures,  the 
financial  interests  abroad  of  American  citizens  whose  enterprises 
enlarge  the  market  for  American  commodities. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  passage  of 
some  such  enabling  measure  as  the  bill  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of  December  13,  191 1.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  legislation  is,  in  brief,  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
apply,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  any  or  all  commodities,  whether  or 
not  on  the  free  list  from  a  country  which  discriminates  against  the 
United  States,  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  up  to  the  maximum  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  provided  in  the  present  law.  Flat  tariffs  are 
out  of  date.  Nations  no  longer  accord  equal  tariff  treatment  to 
all  other  nations  irrespective  of  the  treatment  from  them  received. 
Such  a  flexible  power  at  the  command  of  the  Executive  would  serve 
to  moderate  any  unfavorable  tendencies  on  the  part  of  those  countries 
from  which  the  importations  into  the  United  States  are  substantially 
confined  to  articles  on  the  free  list  as  well  as  of  the  countries  which 
find  a  lucrative  market  in  the  United  States  for  their  products  under 
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existing  customs  rates.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  be  equipped  with  weapons  of  negotiation  adapted  to 
modern  economic  conditions,  in  order  that  we  may  at  all  times  be 
in  a  position  to  gain  not  only  technically  just  but  actually  equitable 
treatment  for  our  trade,  and  also  for  American  enterprise  and  vested 
interests  abroad. 

BUSINESS  SECURED   TO   OUR  COUNTRY  BY   DIRECT    OFFICIAL   EFFORT 

As  illustrating  the  commercial  benefits  of  the  Nation  derived  from 
the  new  diplomacy  and  its  effectiveness  upon  the  material  as  well 
as  the  more  ideal  side,  it  may  be  remarked  that  through  direct 
official  efforts  alone  there  have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  this 
administration,  contracts  from  foreign  Governments  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $50,000,000  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sideration of  this  fact  and  some  reflection  upon  the  necessary  effects 
of  a  scientific  tariff  system  and  a  foreign  service  alert  and  equipped 
to  cooperate  with  the  business  men  of  America  carry  the  conviction 
that  the  gratifying  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  this  country  is,  in 
substantial  amount,  due  to  our  improved  governmental  methods  of 
protecting  and  stimulating  it.  It  is  germane  to  these  observations  to 
remark  that  in  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  successful 
negotiation  of  our  new  treaty  with  Japan,  which  at  the  time  seemed 
to  present  so  many  practical  difficulties,  our  export  trade  to  that 
country  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  over  $1,000,000  a  month.  Our 
exports  to  Japan  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  were  $21,959,310, 
while  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  the  exports  were  $53,478,046, 
a  net  increase  in  the  sale  of  American  products  of  nearly  150  per  cent. 

SPECIAL    CLAIMS    ARBITRATION    WITH     GREAT     BRITAIN 

Under  the  special  agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  August  18,  1910,  for  the  arbitration  of  out- 
standing pecuniary  claims,  a  schedule  of  claims  and  the  terms  of 
submission  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments,  and  to- 
gether with  the  special  agreement  were  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
July  19,  191 1,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  they 
did  not  go  into  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  two  Governments  by  an 
exchange  of  notes,  which  was  done  on  April  26  last.  Negotiations 
are  still  in  progress  for  a  supplemental  schedule  of  claims  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  under  this  agreement,  and  meanwhile  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  arbitration  of  the  claims  included  in  the 
first  schedule  have  been  undertaken  and  are  being  carried  on  under 
the  authority  of  an  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  two  Governments  will 
be  prepared  to  call  upon  the  arbitration  tribunal,  established  under 
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this  agreement,    to  meet  at  Washington  early  next  year    to    proceed 
with  this  arbitration. 

FUR    SEAL    TREATY    AND    NEED    FOR    AMENDMENT    OF  OUR  STATUTE 

The  act  adopted  at  the  list  session  of  Congress  to  give  effect  to 
the  fur-seal  convention  of  July  7,  191 1,  between  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
all  land  killing  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  an  objection  has  now  been  presented  to  this  provision  by 
the  other  parties  in  interest,  which  raises  the  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  prohibition  of  land  killing  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  The  justification  of  estab- 
lishing this  close  season  depends,  under  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
upon  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  is  necessary  for  protecting  and  preserving 
the  American  fur-seal  herd  and  for  increasing  its  number.  This  is 
a  question  requiring  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  the  herd 
and  the  treatment  which  it  needs  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  and 
scientific  investigation.  A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  is  now 
being  made,  and  this  Government  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  information  about  the  American  seal 
herd,  which  has  been  secured  during  the  past  season  and  will  be  of 
great  value  in  determining  this  question ;  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  necessity  for  imposing  a 
close  season  at  this  time  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  address 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  in  the  belief  that  this 
Government  should  yield  on  this  point  rather  than  give  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  charge  that  we  have  been  in  any  way  remiss  in 
observing  our  treaty  obligations. 

FINAL   SETTLEMENT    OF    NORTH     ATLANTIC    FISHERIES   DISPUTE 

On  the  20th  of  July  last  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  adopting,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  rules  and  method  of  procedure  recommended  in  the  award  ren- 
dered by  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  Tribunal  on 
September  7,  1910,  for  the  settlement  hereafter,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  award,  of  questions  arising  with  ref- 
erence to  the  exercise  of  the  American  fishing  liberties  under  Article 
I  of  the  treaty  of  October  20,  1818,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  agreement  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
on  August  1  and  was  formally  ratified  by  the  two  Governments  on 
November  15  last.  The  rules  and  a  method  of  procedure  embodied  in 
the  award  provided  for  determining  by  an  impartial  tribunal  the 
reasonableness  of  any  new  fishery  regulations  on  the  treaty  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  before  such  regulations  could  be  enforced 
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against  American  fishermen  exercising  their  treaty  liberties  on  those 
coasts,  and  also  for  determining  the  delimitation  of  bays  on  such 
coasts  more  than  10  miles  wide,  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  tribunal  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  bays  "  as  used  in 
the  treaty.  In  the  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  effect  to  these 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure,  it  was  found  that  certain  modifica- 
tions therein  were  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  Govern^ 
ments,  and  these  negotiations  have  finally  resulted  in  the  agreement 
above  mentioned  by  which  the  award  recommendations  as  modified 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Governments  are  finally  adopted  and 
made  effective,  thus  bringing  this  century-old  controversy  to  a  final 
conclusion,  which  is  equally  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  both  Govern- 
ments. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY    AND    MEXICO 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  more  effective  performance  of  the 
work  necessary  for  the  confinement  in  their  present  channel  of  the 
waters  of  the  lower  Colorado  River,  and  thus  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  as  well  as  in  order  to  reach  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  an  understanding  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  in  which  both  Governments  are  much 
interested,  negotiations  are  going  forward  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  preliminary  Colorado  River  commission,  which  shah 
have  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  do  the  needful  work  and 
with  authority  to  study  the  question  of  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  waters.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  understanding 
upon  this  point  will  be  reached  and  that  an  agreement  will  be  signed 
in  the  near  future. 

CHAMIZAL    DISPUTE 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  and  city  of  El  Paso  this  Government 
has  been  assiduous  in  its  effort*  to  bring  to  an  early  settlement  th& 
long-standing  Chamizal  dispute  with  Mexico.  Much  has  been  ac* 
complished,  and  while  the  final  solution  of  the  dispute  is  not  imme< 
diate,  the  favorable  attitude  lately  assumed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment encourages  the  hope  that  this  troublesome  question  will  be  satis- 
factorily and  definitively  settled  at  an  early  day. 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSION    OF  JURISTS 

In  pursuance  of  the  convention  of  August  23,  1906,  signed  at  the 
Third  Pan  American  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  met  at  that  capital  during  the  month 
of  last  June.  At  this  meeting  16  American  Republics  were  repre- 
sented, including  the  United  States,  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
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future  work  of  the  commission  were  adopted.  At  the  next  meeting 
fixed  for  June,  1914,  committees  already  appointed  are  instructed  to 
report  regarding  topics  assigned  to  them. 

OPIUM    CONFERENCE UNFORTUNATE    FAILURE  OF  OUR    GOVERNMENT    TO 

ENACT    RECOMMENDED    LEGISLATION 

In  my  message  on  foreign  relations  communicated  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  December  7,  191 1,  I  called  especial  attention  to 
the  assembling  of  the  Opium  Conference  at  The  Hague,  to  the  fact 
that  that  conference  was  to  review  all  pertinent  municipal  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  opium  and  allied  evils,  and  certainly  all  international 
rules  regarding  these  evils,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  me  most 
essential  that  the  Congress  should  take  immediate  action  on  the 
antinarcotic  legislation  before  the  Congress,  to  which  I  had  previously 
called  attention  by  a  special  message. 

The  international  convention  adopted  by  the  conference  conforms 
almost  entirely  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  proposed  anti- 
narcotic  legislation  which  has  been  before  the  last  two  Congresses. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  this  Government,  having  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  international  action  which  eventuated  in  the  im- 
portant international  opium  convention,  failed  to  do  its  share  in  the 
great  work  by  neglecting  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  correct 
the  deplorable  narcotic  evils  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  redeem 
international  pledges  upon  which  it  entered  by  virtue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  convention.  The  Congress  at  its  present  session  should 
enact  into  law  those  bills  now  before  it  which  have  been  so  carefully 
drawn  up  in  collaboration  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
other  executive  departments,  and  which  have  behind  them  not  only 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  but  the  practical  support  of  all 
the  legitimate  trade  interests  likely  to  be  affected.  Since  the  inter- 
national convention  was  signed,  adherence  to  it  has  been  made  by 
several  European  States  not  represented  at  the  conference  at  The 
Hague  and  also  by  seventeen  Latin-American  Republics. 

EUROPE  AND  THE   NEAR   EAST 

The  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  came  to  a  close  in  October 
last  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  subsequently  to  which  the 
Ottoman  Empire  renounced  sovereignty  over  Cyrenaica  and  Tripo- 
litania  in  favor  of  Italy.  During  the  past  year  the  Near  East  has 
unfortunately  been  the  theater  of  constant  hostilities.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey 
and  their  arrival  at  an  adjustment  of  the  complex  questions  at  issue 
between  them,  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  and  Servia  on  the  other.     The  United 
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States  has  happily  been  involved  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  with 
the  causes  or  questions  incident  to  any  of  these  hostilities  and  has 
maintained  in  regard  to  them  an  attitude  of  absolute  neutrality  and 
of  complete  political  disinterestedness.  In  the  second  war  in  which 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  engaged  the  loss  of  life  and  the  con- 
sequent distress  on  both  sides  have  been  appalling,  and  the  United 
States  has  found  occasion,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  to  carry  out 
the  charitable  desires  of  the  American  people,  to  extend  a  measure 
of  relief  to  the  sufferers  on  either  side  through  the  impartial  medium 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Beyond  this  the  chief  care  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  to  make  due  provision  for  the  protection 
of  its  national  resident  in  belligerent  territory.  In  the  exercise  of 
my  duty  in  this  matter  I  have  dispatched  to  Turkish  waters  a  special- 
service  squadron,  consisting  of  two  armored  cruisers,  in  order  that 
this  Government  may  if  need  be  bear  its  part  in  such  measures  as 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  interested  nations  to  adopt  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  foreign  lives  and  property  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
event  that  a  dangerous  situation  should  develop.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
several  interested  European  powers  have  promised  to  extend  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  the  benefit  of  such  precautionary  or  protective  measures 
as  they  might  adopt,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  this  Government  to  extend  its  protection  to  all  foreign 
residents  in  those  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  which  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  the  task  of  the  United  States  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order.  The  early  appearance  of  a 
large  fleet  of  European  warships  in  the  Bosphorus  apparently  assured 
the  protection  of  foreigners  in  that  quarter,  where  the  presence  of 
the  American  stationnaire  the  U.  S.  S.  Scorpion  sufficed,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  represent  the  United  States.  Our  cruisers  were  thus 
left  free  to  act  if  need  be  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  should  any 
unexpected  contingency  arise  affecting  the  numerous  American  in- 
terests in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna  and  Beirut. 

SPITZBERGEN 

The  great  preponderance  of  American  material  interests  in  the 
subarctic  island  of  Spitzbergen,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
politically  as  "  no  man's  land,"  impels  this  Government  to  a  continued 
and  lively  interest  in  the  international  dispositions  to  be  made  for 
the  political  governance  and  administration  of  that  region.  The  con- 
flict of  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  and  others  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  adjustment,  while  the  settlement  of  matters  of  administration, 
whether  by  international  conference  of  the  interested  powers  or  other- 
wise, continues  to  be  the  subject  of  exchange  of  views  between  the 
Governments  concerned. 
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LIBERIA 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  Government  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia  in  position  to  pay  its  outstanding  indebtedness  and 
to  maintain  a  stable  and  efficient  government,  negotiations  for  a  loan 
of  $1,700,000  have  been  successfully  concluded,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  payment  of  the  old  loan  and  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  of 
the  1912  loan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  Liberia  will 
follow  at  an  early  date,  when  the  new  receivership  will  go  into  active 
operation.  The  new  receivership  will  consist  of  a  general  receiver  of 
customs  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  three 
receivers  of  customs  designated  by  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  which  countries  have  commercial  interests 
in  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

In  carrying  out  the  understanding  between  the  Government  of 
Liberia  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  between  the  former  Government  and  the  American 
bankers,  three  competent  ex-army  officers  are  now  effectively  em- 
ployed by  the  Liberian  Government  in  reorganizing  the  police  force 
of  the  Republic,  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  native  tribes  in  the 
hinterland  but  to  serve  as  a  necessary  police  force  along  the  frontier. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will  assure  not  only  the  continued 
existence  but  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
Liberia  possesses  fertility  of  soil  and  natural  resources,  which  should 
insure  to  its  people  a  reasonable  prosperity.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  accordance  with 
our  historical  interest  and  moral  guardianship  of  a  community  founded 
by  American  citizens,  as  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  assure  permanence  to  a  country  of  much  senti- 
mental and  perhaps  future  real  interest  to  a  large  body  of  our  citizens. 

MOROCCO 

The  legation  at  Tangier  is  now  in  charge  of  our  consul  general, 
who  is  acting  as  charge  d'affaires,  as  well  as  caring  for  our  com- 
mercial interests  in  that  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  foreign  powers  are  now  represented  by  charges  d'affaires  it  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  at  the  present  time  a  minister 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  in  that  post. 

THE    FAR    EAST 

The  political  disturbances  in  China  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1911-12  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  Manchu  rulers  on  February 
12,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  provisional  republican  govern- 
ment empowered  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  until  a  perma- 
nent government   might  be  regularly  established.      The   natural   sym- 
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pathy  of  the  American  people  with  the  assumption  of  republican 
principles  by  the  Chinese  people  was  appropriately  expressed  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  on  April  17,  1912.  A  constituent 
assembly,  composed  of  representatives  duly  chosen  by  the  people  of 
China  in  the  elections  that  are  now  being  held,  has  been  called  to  meet 
in  January  next  to  adopt  a  permanent  constitution  and  organize  the 
Government  of  the  nascent  Republic.  During  the  formative  consti- 
tutional stage  and  pending  definite  action  by  the  assembly,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  popular  will,  and  the  hoped-for  establishment  of  a 
stable  republican  form  of  government,  capable  of  fulfilling  its  inter- 
national obligations,  the  United  States  is,  according  to  precedent, 
maintaining  full  and  friendly  de  facto  relations  with  the  provisional 
Government. 

The  new  condition  of  affairs  thus  created  has  presented  many 
serious  and  complicated  problems,  both  of  internal  rehabilitation  and 
of  international  relations,  whose  solution  it  was  realized  would  nec- 
essarily require  much  time  and  patience.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
upheaval  last  autumn  it  was  felt  by  the  United  States,  in  common 
with  the  other  powers  having  large  interests  in  China,  that  inde- 
pendent action  by  the  foreign  Governments  in  their  own  individual 
interests  would  add  further  confusion  to  a  situation  already  com- 
plicated. A  policy  of  international  cooperation  was  accordingly 
adopted  in  an  understanding,  reached  early  in  the  disturbances,  to 
act  together  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  for- 
eigners if  menaced,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as 
between  the  contending  factions,  and  to  abstain  from  any  endeavor 
to  influence  the  Chinese  in  their  organization  of  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disturbances  and  their 
general  character,  the  American  minister  at  Peking  was  instructed 
at  his  discretion  to  advise  our  nationals  in  the  affected  districts  to 
concentrate  at  such  centers  as  were  easily  accessible  to  foreign  troops 
or  men  of  war.  Nineteen  of  our  naval  vessels  were  stationed  at 
various  Chinese  ports,  and  other  measures  were  promptly  taken  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  American  interests. 

It  was  further  mutually  agreed,  in  the  hope  of  hastening  an  end 
to  hostilities,  that  none  of  the  interested  powers  would  approve 
the  making  of  loans  by  its  nationals  to  either  side.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  a  united  provisional  Government  of  China  was  assured,  the 
United  States  joined  in  a  favorable  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment's request  for  advances  needed  for  immediate  administrative 
necessities  and  later  for  a  loan  to  effect  a  permanent  national  reor- 
ganization. The  interested  Governments  had  already,  by  common  con- 
sent, adopted,  in  respect  to  the  purposes,  expenditure,  and  security  of 
any  loans  to  China  made  by  their  nationals,  certain  conditions  which 
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were  held  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  secure  reasonable  protection  for 
the  foreign  investors,  but  also  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  China's 
credit  by  discouraging  indiscriminate  borrowing  and  by  insuring  the 
application  of  the  funds  toward  the  establishment  of  the  stable  and 
effective  government  necessary  to  China's  welfare.  In  June  last 
representative  banking  groups  of  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  formulated,  with  the  general 
sanction  of  their  respective  Governments,  the  guaranties  that  would 
be  expected  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  and  security  of  the  large 
reorganization  loan  desired  by  China,  which,  however,  have  thus  far 
proved  unacceptable  to  the  provisional  Government. 

SPECIAL    MISSION    OF    CONDOLENCE    TO    JAPAN 

In  August  last  I  accredited  the  Secretary  of  State  as  special  am- 
bassador to  Japan,  charged  with  the  mission  of  bearing  to  the  impe- 
rial family,  the  Government,  and  the  people  of  that  Empire  the  sym- 
pathetic message  of  the  American  Commonwealth  on  the  sad  occasion 
of  the  death  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  whose  long  and 
benevolent  reign  was  the  greater  part  of  Japan's  modern  history. 
The  kindly  reception  everywhere  accorded  to  Secretary  Knox  showed 
that  his  mission  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  nation  and 
emphasized  strongly  the  friendly  relations  that  have  for  so  many 
years  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Our  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic  are  most  friendly  and 
cordial.  So,  also,  are  our  relations  with  Brazil,  whose  Government 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  send  two  army 
officers  to  study  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe.  The 
long-standing  Alsop  claim,  which  had  been  the  only  hindrance  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  most  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile,  having  been  eliminated  through  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  V  as  "  amiable 
compositeur,"  it  is  a  cause  of  much  gratification  to  me  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Chile  are  now  established  upon  a  firm  basis  of  growing 
friendship.  The  Chilean  Government  has  placed  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Artillery  in  charge  of  the  Chilean  Coast  Artil- 
lery School,  and  has  shown  appreciation  of  American  methods  by 
confiding  to  an  American  firm  important  work  for  the  Chilean  coast 
defenses. 

Last  year  a  revolution  against  the  established  Government  of 
Ecuador  broke  out  at  the  pricipal  port  of  that  Republic.  Previous 
to  this  occurrence  the  chief  American  intere-t  in  P2cuador,  represented 
by  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  Co.,  incorporated  in  the  United 
States,  had  rendered    extensive   transportation   and  other  services   on 
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account  to  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  the  amount  of  which  ran 
into  a  sum  which  was  steadily  increasing  and  which  the  Ecuadorian 
Government  had  made  no  provision  to  pay,  thereby  threatening 
to  crush  out  the  very  existence  of  this  American  enterprise.  When 
tranquillity  had  been  restored  to  Ecuador  as  a  result  of  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  Government  forces  from  Quito,  this  Government 
interposed  its  good  offices  to  the  end  that  the  American  interests 
in  Ecuador  might  be  saved  from  complete  extinction.  As  a  part 
of  the  arrangement  which  was  reached  between  the  parties,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  I  have  consented  to  name 
an  arbitrator,  who,  acting  under  the  terms  of  the  railroad  contract, 
with  an  arbitrator  named  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  will  pass 
upon  the  claims  that  have  arisen  since  the  arrangement  reached  through 
the  action  of  a  similar  arbitral  tribunal  in   1908. 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Ecuadorian 
Government,  the  Department  of  State  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  problem  of  the  proper  sanitation  of  Guayaquil.  As  a  result 
a  detail  of  officers  of  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  sent  to  Guayaquil 
to  recommend  measures  that  will  lead  to  the  complete  permanent 
sanitation  of  this  plague  and  fever  infected  region  of  that  Republic, 
which  has  for  so  long  constituted  a  menace  to  health  conditions  on 
the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  hoped  that  the  report  which  this  mission  will 
furnish  will  point  out  a  way  whereby  the  modicum  of  assistance  which 
the  United  States  may  properly  lend  the  Ecuadorian  Government  may 
be  made  effective  in  ridding  the  west  coast  of  South  America  of  a 
focus  of  contagion  to  the  future  commercial  current  passing  through 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  John  Celestine  Landreau  against 
the  Government  of  Peru,  which  claim  arises  out  of  certain  contracts 
and  transactions  in  connection  with  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of 
guano,  and  which  has  been  under  discussion  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments since  1874,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
negotiations,  which  have  been  characterized  by  the  utmost  friendli- 
ness and  good  will  on  both  sides,  the  Department  of  State  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  consent  of  Peru  to  the  arbitration  of  the  claim, 
and  that  the  negotiations  attending  the  drafting  and  signature  of  a 
protocol  submitting  the  claim  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  are  proceeding 
with  due  celerity. 

An  officer  of  the  American  Public  Health  Service  and  an  American 
sanitary  engineer  are  now  on  the  way  to  Iquitos,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Peruvian  Government,  to  take  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  that 
river  port.  Peru  is  building  a  number  of  submarines  in  this  country, 
and  continues  to  show  every  desire  to  have  American  capital  invested 
in  the  Republic. 
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In  July  the  United  States  sent  undergraduate  delegates  to  the  Third 
International  Students  Congress  held  at  Lima,  American  students 
having  been  for  the  first  time  invited  to  one  of  these  meetings. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  American 
agricultural  and  other  methods  by  sending  a  large  commission  to 
this  country  and  by  employing  many  American  experts  to  assist  in 
building  up  agricultural  and  allied  industries  in  Uruguay. 

Venezuela  is  paying  of!  the  last  of  the  claims  the  settlement  of 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  Washington  protocols,  including  those 
of  American  citizens.  Our  relations  with  Venezuela  are  most  cordial, 
and  the  trade  of  that  Republic  with  the  United  States  is  now  greater 
than  with  any  other  country. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND   THE    CARIBBEAN 

During  the  past  summer  the  revolution  against  the  administration 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  President  Caceres  a  year  ago 
last  November  brought  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  verge  of  ad- 
ministrative chaos,  without  offering  any  guaranties  of  eventual  sta- 
bility in  the  ultimate  success  of  either  party.  In  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  operation 
under  American  administration  of  the  customhouses  on  the  Haitian 
frontier,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dispatch  special  commissioners 
to  the  island  to  reestablish  the  customhouses  and  with  a  guard  suffi- 
cient to  insure  needed  protection  to  the  customs  administration.  The 
efforts  which  have  been  made  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  throughout  the  Republic.  The  good  offices 
which  the  commissioners  were  able  to  exercise  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  contending  parties  together  and  in  furnishing  a  basis  of 
adjustment  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  permanent  benefit  to  the 
Dominican  people. 

Mindful  of  its  treaty  relations,  and  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  mediator  between  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Haiti  in  their  boundary  dispute,  and  because  of  the 
further  fact  that  the  revolutionary  activities  on  the  Haitian-Domini- 
can frontier  had  become  so  active  as  practically  to  obliterate  the 
line  of  demarcation  that  had  been  heretofore  recognized  pending  the 
definitive  settlement  of  the  boundary  in  controversy,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  indicate  to  the  two  island  Governments  a  provisional 
de  facto  boundary  line.  This  was  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  either  country  in  a  final  settlement  to  be 
reached  by  arbitration.  The  tentative  line  chosen  was  one  which, 
under  the  circumstances  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Govern- 
ment,   seemed    to    conform    to    the  best  interests    of  the    disputants 
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The  border  patrol  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reestablish 
for  customs  purposes  between  the  two  countries  was  instructed  pro- 
visionally to  observe  this  line. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  last  May  was  in  the  throes  of  a  lawless 
uprising  that  for  a  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  property — much  of  it  owned  by  Americans  and  other 
foreigners — as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Government  itself.  The 
armed  forces  of  Cuba  being  inadequate  to  guard  property  from 
attack  and  at  the  same  time  properly  to  operate  against  the  rebels,  a 
force  of  American  marines  was  dispatched  from  our  naval  station  at 
Guantanamo  into  the  Province  of  Oriente  for  the  protection  of 
American  and  other  foreign  life  and  property.  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment was  thus  able  to  use  all  its  forces  in  putting  down  the  outbreak, 
which  it  succeeded  in  doing  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  presence 
of  two  American  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Habana  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  this  disturbance  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  including  a  large  foreign  colony. 

There  has  been  under  discussion  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
some  time  the  question  of  the  release  by  this  Government  of  its  lease- 
hold rights  at  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the 
enlargement,  in  exchange  therefor,  of  the  naval  station  which  has 
been  established  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  on  the  south.  As  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  thus  carried  on  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  two  Governments  providing  for  the  suitable  enlargement 
of  the  Guantanamo  Bay  station  upon  terms  which  are  entirely  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

At  the  request  alike  of  the  Government  and  both  political  parties 
in  Panama,  an  American  commission  undertook  supervision  of  the 
recent  presidential  election  in  that  Republic,  where  our  treaty  rela- 
tions, and,  indeed,  every  geographical  consideration,  make  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  satisfactory  conditions  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  elections  passed  without 
disorder,  and  the  new  administration  has  entered  upon  its  functions. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  asked  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  British  holders 
of  the  foreign  bonded  debt  of  Guatemala.  While  this  Government  is 
hopeful  of  an  arrangement  equitable  to  the  British  bondholders, 
it  is  naturally  unable  to  view  the  question  apart  from  its  relation  to 
the  broad  subject  of  financial  stability  in  Central  America,  in  which 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  it  to  escape  a  vital 
interest.  Through  a  renewal  of  negotiations  between  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  and  American  bankers,  the  aim  of  which  is  a  loan  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Guatemalan  finances,  a  way  appears  to  be  open 
by  which  the  Government  of  Guatemala  could  promptly  satisfy  any 
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equitable  and  just  British  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  so  improve 
its  whole  financial  position  as  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  and  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
investments  and  foreign  trade  with  that  country.  Failing  such  an 
arrangement,  it  may  become  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  escape  its  obligations  in  connection  with  such  meas- 
ures as  may  become  necessary  to  exact  justice  to  legitimate  foreign 
claims. 

In  the  recent  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  which,  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted, might  well  have  resulted  in  a  general  Central  American  con- 
flict but  for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  Honduras  was  especially  menaced;  but  fortunately  peaceful  con- 
ditions were  maintained  within  the  borders  of  that  Republic.  The 
financial  condition  of  that  country  remains  unchanged,  no  means 
having  been  found  for  the  final  adjustment  of  pressing  outstanding 
foreign  claims.  This  makes  it  the  more  regrettable  that  the  financial 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  has  thus  far 
failed  of  ratification.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  hold  itself  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras,  which  it  is  believed,  can  not  much  longer  delay  the  meet- 
ing of  its  foreign  obligations,  and  it  is  hoped  at  the  proper  time  Amer- 
ican bankers  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose. 

NECESSITY     FOR    GREATER   GOVERNMENTAL    EFFORT     IN     RETENTION     AND 
EXPANSION    OF  OUR  FOREIGN    TRADE 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  to  the  Congress  a  communication  upon 
the  present  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  so  detailed  as  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  im- 
portance and  activities  of  those  relations.  If  this  Government  is 
really  to  preserve  to  the  American  people  that  free  opportunity  in 
foreign  markets  which  will  soon  be  indispensable  to  our  prosperity, 
even  greater  efforts  must  be  made.  Otherwise  the  American  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  and  exporter  will  find  many  a  field  in  which 
American  trade  should  logically  predominate  preempted  through  the 
more  energetic  efforts  of  other  governments  and  other  commercial 
nations. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  through  hearty  cooperation  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  this  Government  can  do  much. 
The  absolute  essential  is  the  spirit  of  united  effort  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  I  will  allude  only  to  a  very  few  specific  examples  of 
action  which  ought  then  to  result.  America  can  not  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  most  important  fields  for  its  commercial  activity  and  en- 
terprise unless  we  have  a  merchant  marine.  American  commerce  and 
enterprise  can  not  be  effectively  fostered  in  those  fields  unless  we  have 
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good  American  banks  in  the  countries  referred  to.  We  need  Ameri- 
can newspapers  in  those  countries  and  proper  means  for  public  in- 
formation about  them.  We  need  to  assure  the  permanency  of  a 
trained  foreign  service.  We  need  legislation  enabling  the  members 
of  the  foreign  service  to  be  systematically  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  exporting  interests  of  this 
country  in  order  that  American  business  men  may  enter  the  foreign 
field  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  exact  conditions  to  be  dealt  with 
and  the  officers  themselves  may  prosecute  their  work  with  a  clear 
idea  of  what  American  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests  require. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  should  fully  realize  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
world  as  we  find  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  our  middle  age  as  a 
Nation.  We  have  emerged  full  grown  as  a  peer  in  the  great  con- 
course of  nations.  We  have  passed  through  various  formative  pe- 
riods. We  have  been  self-centered  in  the  struggle  to  develop  our 
domestic  resources  and  deal  with  our  domestic  questions.  The  Nation 
is  now  too  matured  to  continue  in  its  foreign  relations  those  tem- 
porary expedients  natural  to  a  people  to  whom  domestic  affairs  are  the 
sole  concern.  In  the  past  our  diplomacy  has  often  consisted,  in  nor- 
mal times,  in  a  mere  assertion  of  the  right  to  international  existence. 
We  are  now  in  a  larger  relation  with  broader  rights  of  our  own  and 
obligations  to  others  than  ourselves.  A  number  of  great  guiding 
principles  were  laid  down  early  in  the  history  of  this  Government. 
The  recent  task  of  our  diplomacy  has  been  to  adjust  those  principles 
to  the  conditions  of  to-day,  to  develop  their  corollaries,  to  find  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  old  principles  expanded  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions. Thus  are  being  evolved  bases  upon  which  can  rest  the  su- 
perstructure of  policies  which  must  grow  with  the  destined  progress 
of  this  Nation.  The  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
demands  a  broad  and  a  modern  view.  We  can  not  meet  new  ques- 
tions nor  build  for  the  future  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  outworn 
dogmas  of  the  past  and  to  the  perspective  appropriate  at  our  emer- 
gence from  colonial  times  and  conditions.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  mark  a  new  era  in  our  international  life  and  create  new 
and  world-wide  conditions  which,  with  their  vast  correlations  and 
consequences,  will  obtain  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  We  must 
not  wait  for  events  to  overtake  us  unawares.  With  continuity  of  pur- 
pose we  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  external  relations  by 
a  diplomacy  modern,  resourceful,  magnanimous,  and  fittingly  expres- 
sive of  the  high  ideals  of  a  great  nation. 
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Part  II. 

[On  Fiscal,  Judicial,  Military  and  Insular  Affairs.] 

The  White  House,  December  6,  1912. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

On  the  3d  of  December  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  which 
was  confined  to  our  foreign  relations.  The  Secretary  of  State  makes 
no  report  to  the  President  or  to  Congress,  and  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  of  the  State  Department  in  one  year  must 
therefore  be  included  by  the  President  in  his  annual  message  or 
Congress  will  not  be  fully  informed  of  them.  A  full  discussion  of 
all  the  transactions  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  informing  the 
Congress  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  and  recommending 
new  legislation,  requires  more  space  than  one  message  of  reasonable 
length  affords.  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  course  of  sending  three 
or  four  messages  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  session,  so  as  to 
include  reference  to  the  more  important  matters  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

BUSINESS   CONDITIONS 

The  condition  of  the  country  with  reference  to  business  could 
hardly  be  better.  While  the  four  years  of  the  administration  now 
drawing  to  a  close  have  not  developed  great  speculative  expansion 
or  a  wide  field  of  new  investment,  the  recovery  and  progress  made 
from  the  depressing  conditions  following  the  panic  of  1907  have  been 
steady  and  the  improvement  has  been  clear  and  easily  traced  in  the 
statistics.  The  business  of  the  country  is  now  on  a  solid  basis. 
Credits  are  not  unduly  extended,  and  every  phase  of  the  situation 
seems  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. Manufacturing  concerns  are  running  at  their  full  capacity 
and  the  demand  for  labor  was  never  so  constant  and  growing.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  this  year  will  exceed  $4,000,000,000, 
while  the  balance  in  our  favor — that  of  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports — will  exceed  $500,000,000.  More  than  half  our  exports  are 
manufactures  or  partly  manufactured  material,  while  our  exports  of 
farm  products  do  not  show  the  same  increase  because  of  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  a  year  of  bumper  crops ;  the  total  money  value  of 
farm  products  will  exceed  $9,500,000,000.  It  is  a  year  when  the 
bushel  or  unit  price  of  agricultural  products  has  gradually  fallen, 
and  yet  the  total  value  of  the  entire  crop  is  greater  by  over  $1,000,- 
000,000  than  we  have  known  in  our  history. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    TREASURY 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  very  satisfactory.  The  total  in- 
terest-bearing debt  is  $963,777,770,  of  which  $134,631,980  constitute 
the  Panama  Canal  loan.  The  noninterest-bearing  debt  is  $378,301,- 
284.90,  including  $346,681,016  of  greenbacks.  We  have  in  the  Treas- 
ury $150,000,000  in  gold  coin  as  a  reserve  against  the  outstanding 
greenbacks ;  and  in  addition  we  have  a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury 
as  a  general  fund  of  $167,152,478.99,  or  an  increase  of  $26,975,552 
over  the  general  fund  last  year. 

RECEIPTS   AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  three  years  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  have  decreased 
under  the  influence  of  an  effort  to  economize.  This  year  presents 
an  apparent  exception.  The  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  ordinary  receipts,  exclusive  of  postal  revenues,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  indicates  that  they  will  amount  to  $710,- 
000,000.  The  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  expenditures  for  that  same 
year,  exclusive  of  Panama  Canal  disbursements  and  postal  disburse- 
ments payable  from  postal  revenues,  is  $732,000,000,  indicating  a 
deficit  of  $22,000,000.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 3,  similarly 
estimated  receipts  were  $667,000,000,  while  the  total  corresponding 
estimate  of  expenditures  for  that  year,  submitted  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  amounted  to  $656,000,000.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  $76,000,000  in  the  estimates  for  1914  over  the 
total  estimates  of  1913.  This  is  due  to  an  increase  of  $25,000,000 
in  the  estimate  for  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  next  year  on  projects 
and  surveys  authorized  by  Congress ;  to  an  increase  under  the  new 
pension  bill  of  $32,500,000;  and  to  an  increase  in  the  estimates  for 
expenses  of  the  Navy  Department  of  $24,000,000.  The  estimate  for 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  year  19 13  included  two  battleships. 
Congress  made  provision  for  only  one  battleship,  and  therefore  the 
Navy  Department  has  deemed  it  necessary  and  proper  to  make  an 
estimate  which  includes  the  first  year's  expenditure  for  three  battle- 
ships in  addition  to  the  amount  required  for  work  on  the  uncom- 
pleted ships  now  under  construction.  In  addition  to  the  natural  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  for  the  uncompleted  ships,  and  the  ad- 
ditional  battleship  estimated  for,  the  other  increases  are  due  to  the 
pay  required  for  4,000  or  more  additional  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy ; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  additional  cost  of  construction  im- 
posed by  the  change  in  the  eight-hour  law  which  makes  it  applicable 
to  ships  built  in  private  shipyards. 

With  the  exceptions  of  these  three  items,  the  estimates  show  a  re- 
duction this  year  below  the  total  estimates  for  19 13  of  more  than 
$5,000,000. 
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The  estimates  for  Panama  Canal  construction  for  1914  are  $17,- 
000,000  less  than  for  191 3. 

OUR  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY    SYSTEM 

A  time  when  panics  seem  far  removed  is  the  best  time  for  us  to 
prepare  our  financial  system  to  withstand  a  storm.  The  most  crying 
need  this  country  has  is  a  proper  banking  and  currency  system.  The 
existing  one  is  inadequate,  and  everyone  who  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion admits  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  National  Government  to  provide  a  medium, 
automatically  contracting  and  expanding  in  volume,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  trade.  Our  present  system  lacks  the  indispensable  quality  of 
elasticity. 

The  only  part  of  our  monetary  medium  that  has  elasticity  is  the 
bank-note  currency.  The  peculiar  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
national  banks  to  maintain  reserves  to  meet  the  call  of  the  depositors 
operates  to  increase  the  money  stringency  when  it  arises  rather  than 
to  expand  the  supply  of  currency  and  relieve  it.  It  operates  upon 
each  bank  and  furnishes  a  motive  for  the  withdrawal  of  currency 
from  the  channels  of  trade  by  each  bank  to  save  itself,  and  offers 
no  inducement  whatever  for  the  use  of  the  reserve  to  expand  the 
supply  of  currency  to  meet  the  exceptional  demand. 

After  the  panic  of  1907  Congress  realized  that  the  present  system 
was  not  adapted  to  the  country's  needs  and  that  under  it  panics 
were  possible  that  might  properly  be  avoided  by  legislative  provision. 
Accordingly  a  monetary  commission  was  appointed  which  made  a 
report  in  February,  1912.  The  system  which  they  recommended 
involved  a  National  Reserve  Association,  which  was,  in  certain  of 
its  faculties  and  functions,  a  bank,  and  which  was  given  through  its 
governing  authorities  the  power,  by  issuing  circulating  notes  for  ap- 
proved commercial  paper,  by  fixing  discounts,  and  by  other  methods 
of  transfer  of  currency,  to  expand  the  supply  of  the  monetary  medium 
where  it  was  most  needed  to  prevent  the  export  or  hoarding  of 
gold  and  generally  to  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  supply  of 
money  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  to  prevent  a  stringency  and 
a  panic.  The  stock  in  this  association  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
banks  of  the  whole  United  States,  State  and  National,  in  a  mixed 
proportion  to  bank  units  and  to  capital  stock  paid  in.  The  control  of 
the  association  was  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  to  be  elected  by 
representatives  of  the  banks,  except  certain  ex-officio  directors,  three 
Cabinet  officers,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  Presi- 
dent was  to  appoint  the  governor  of  the  association  from  three  per- 
sons to  be  selected  by  the  directors,  while  the  two  deputy  governors 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors.     The  details  of  the  plan 
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were  worked  out  with  great  care  and  ability,  and  the  plan  in  general 
seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  proper  solution  of  our  present 
difficulties.  I  feel  that  the  Government  might  very  properly  b" 
given  a  greater  voice  in  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors without  danger  of  injecting  politics  into  its  management,  but 
I  think  the  federation  system  of  banks  is  a  good  one,  provided 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  banks  of  large  capital  from 
absorbing  power  through  ownership  of  stock  in  other  banks.  The 
objections  to  a  central  bank  it  seems  to  me  are  obviated  if  the  owner- 
ship of  the  reserve  association  is  distributed  among  all  the  banks  of 
a  country  in  which  banking  is  free.  The  earnings  of  the  reserve 
association  are  limited  in  percentage  ti  1  a  reasonable  and  fixed  amount, 
and  the  profits  over  and  above  this  are  to  be  turned  into  the  Gov- 
ernment Treasury.  It  is  quite  probable  that  still  greater  security 
against  control  by  money  centers  may  be  worked  into  the  plan. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  objections  which  were  made  in  the 
past  history  of  this  country  to  a  central  bank  as  furnishing  a  monopoly 
of  financial  power  to  private  individuals,  would  not  apply  to  an  asso- 
ciation whose  ownership  and  control  is  so  widely  distributed  and  is 
divided  between  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  State  and  National,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Chief  Executive  through  three  department 
heads  and  his  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on  the  other.  The 
ancient  hostility  to  a  national  bank,  with  its  branches,  in  which  is 
concentrated  the  privilege  of  doing  a  banking  business  and  carrying  on 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government,  has  prevented  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bank  since  it  was  abolished  in  the  Jackson 
Administration.  Our  present  national  banking  law  has  obviated  ob- 
jections growing  out  of  the  same  cause  by  providing  a  free  banking 
system  in  which  any  set  of  stockholders  can  establish  a  national  bank 
if  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Reserve  Association  meets  the  same  objection  in  a  similar 
way ;  that  is,  by  giving  to  each  bank,  State  and  National,  in  accordance 
with  its  size,  a  certain  share  in  the  stock  of  the  reserve  association, 
nontransferable  and  only  to  be  held  by  the  bank  while  it  performs 
its  functions  as  a  partner  in  the  reserve  association. 

The  report  of  the  commission  recommends  provisions  for  the  im- 
position of  a  graduated  tax  on  the  expanded  currency  of  such  a 
character  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  reducing  the  issue  of  notes  when- 
ever their  presence  in  the  money  market  is  not  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  trade.  In  other  words,  the  whole  system  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  greatest  care.  Theoretically  it  presents  a  plan 
that  ought  to  command  support.  Practically  it  may  require  modifica- 
tion in  various  of  its  provisions  in  order  to  make  the  security  against 
abuses  by  combinations  among  the  banks  impossible.     But  in  the  face 
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of  the  crying  necessity  that  there  is  for  improvement  in  our  present 
system,  I  urgently  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  proposed 
plan  and  the  report  of  the  commission,  with  the  hope  that  an  earnest 
consideration  may  suggest  amendments  and  changes  within  the 
general  plan  which  will  lead  to  its  adoption  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  class  in  the  community  more  interested  in  a 
safe  and  sane  banking  and  currency  system,  one  which  will  prevent 
panics  and  automatically  furnish  in  each  trade  center  the  currency 
needed  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  at  that  center,  than  the 
wage  earner.  There  is  no  class  in  the  community  whose  experience 
better  qualifies  them  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
currency  and  banking  system  than  the  bankers  and  business  men. 
Ought  we,  therefore,  to  ignore  their  recommendations  and  reject 
their  financial  judgment  as  to  the  proper  method  of  reforming  our 
financial  system  merely  because  of  the  suspicion  which  exists  against 
them  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens?  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  take  up  the  plan  suggested,  examine  it  from  all  stand- 
points, give  impartial  consideration  to  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
experience  ought  to  fit  them  to  give  the  best  advice  on  the  subject, 
and  then  to  adopt  some  plan  which  will  secure  the  benefits  desired? 
A  banking  and  currency  system  seems  far  away  from  the  wage 
earner  and  the  farmer,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  a  safe  system  of  currency  which  shall  graduate  its  volume  to  the 
amount  needed  and  which  shall  prevent  times  of  artificial  stringency 
that  frighten  capital,  stop  employment,  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
pay  roll,  destroy  local  markets,  and  produce  penury  and  want. 

THE   TARIFF 

I  have  regarded  it  as  my  duty  in  former  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress to  urge  the  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  principles  of  protection. 
It  was  my  judgment  that  the  customs  duties  ought  to  be  revised 
downward,  but  that  the  reduction  ought  not  to  be  below  a  rate  which 
would  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
the  article  in  question  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  I  vetoed  several  bills  which  were  presented  to  me  in  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress.  Now  that  a  new  Congress  has  been 
elected  on  a  platform  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  rather  than  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  is  to  revise  the  tariff  on  that  basis,  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  Congress  with  arguments  or  recom- 
mendations in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Before  passing  from  the  tariff  law,  however,  known  as  the  Payne 
tariff  law  of  August  5,  1909,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  section  38 
of  that  act,  assessing  a  special  excise  tax  on  corporations.  It  con- 
tains a  provision  requiring  the  levy  of  an  additional  50  per  cent  to 
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the  annual  tax  in  cases  of  neglect  to  verify  the  prescribed  return  or 
to  file  it  before  the  time  required  by  law.  This  additional  charge 
of  50  per  cent  operates  in  some  cases  as  a  harsh  penalty  for  what 
may  have  been  a  mere  inadvertence  or  unintentional  oversight,  and 
the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
charge  in  such  instances.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
refund  of  additional  taxes  heretofore  collected  because  of  such  in- 
fractions in  those  cases  where  the  penalty  imposed  has  been  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense  as  equitably  to  demand  relief. 

BUDGET 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been  assembled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress.  I 
purpose  at  a  later  day  to  submit  to  Congress  a  form  of  budget  pre- 
pared for  me  and  recommended  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  the  useful  and 
informing  character  of  a  properly  framed  budget. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT 

The  War  Department  combines  within  its  jurisdiction  functions 
which  in  other  countries  usually  occupy  three  departments.  It  not 
only  has  the  management  of  the  Army  and  the  coast  defenses,  but  its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  government  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  control  of  the  receivership  of  the  customs  reve- 
nues of  the  Dominican  Republic;  it  also  includes  the  recommenda- 
tion of  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  waterways  and 
their  execution  when  adopted ;  and,  by  virtue  of  an  Executive  order, 
the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

ARMY  REORGANIZATION 

Our  small  Army  now  consists  of  83,809  men,  excluding  the  5,000 
Philippine  scouts.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Coast  Artillery 
force,  whose  position  is  fixed  in  our  various  seacoast  defenses,  and 
the  present  garrisons  of  our  various  insular  possessions,  we  have 
to-day  within  the  continental  United  States  a  mobile  Army  of  only 
about  35,000  men.  This  little  force  must  be  still  further  drawn 
upon  to  supply  the  new  garrisons  for  the  great  naval  base  which  is 
being  established  at  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  to 
protect  the  locks  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  at  Panama. 
The  forces  remaining  in  the  United  States  are  now  scattered  in  nearly 
50  posts,  situated  for  a  variety  of  historical  reasons  in  24  States. 
These  posts  contain  only  fractions  of  regiments,  averaging  less  than 
700  men  each.  In  time  of  peace  it  has  been  our  historical  policy  to 
administer  these  units  separately  by  a  geographical  organization.  In 
other  words,  our  Army  in  time  of  peace   has   never  been   a   united 
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organization  but  merely  scattered  groups  of  companies,  battalions, 
and  regiments,  and  the  first  task  in  time  of  war  has  been  to  create 
out  of  these  scattered  units  an  Army  fit  for  effective  teamwork  and 
cooperation. 

To  the  task  of  meeting  these  patent  defects,  the  War  Department 
has  been  addressing  itself  during  the  past  year.  For  many  years  we 
had  no  officer  or  division  whose  business  it  was  to  study  these  prob- 
lems and  plan  remedies  for  these  defects.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Staff  nine  years  ago  a  body  was  created  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  has,  necessarily,  required  time  to  overcome,  even  in  its 
own  personnel,  the  habits  of  mind  engendered  by  a  century  of  lack 
of  method,  but  of  late  years  its  work  has  become  systematic  and 
effective,  and  it  has  recently  been  addressing  itself  vigorously  to 
these  problems. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  Army  reorganization  was  prepared  by 
the  War  College  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  This  plan  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  last  summer  at  a  series  of  open  conferences  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  from  Congress.  In  printed  form  it 
has  been  distributed  to  Members  of  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Army  and  the  National  Guard,  and  widely  through  institutions  of 
learning  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  In  it,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  tentative  chart  for  future  progress. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  study  definite  and  effective  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  Army  reorganization  so  far  as  such  reorganiza- 
tion lies  within  the  Executive  power.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
difference  of  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  organization  of  our  for- 
eign garrisons  from  those  of  troops  within  the  United  States.  The 
difference  of  situation  is  vital,  and  the  foreign  garrison  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  itself  at  an  instant's  notice  against  a  foe  who  may 
command  the  sea.  Unlike  the  troops  in  the  United  States,  it  can  not 
count  upon  reinforcements  or  recruitment.  It  is  an  outpost  upon 
vvhich  will  fall  the  brunt  of  the  first  attack  in  case  of  war.  The  his- 
torical policy  of  the  United  States  of  carrying  its  regiments  during 
time  of  peace  at  half  strength  has  no  application  to  our  foreign 
garrisons.  During  the  past  year  this  defect  has  been  remedied  as 
to  the  Philippines  garrison.  The  former  garrison  of  12  reduced 
regiments  has  been  replaced  by  a  garrison  of  6  regiments  at  full 
strength,  giving  fully  the  same  number  of  riflemen  at  an  estimated 
economy  in  cost  of  maintenance  of  over  $1,000,000  per  year.  This 
garrison  is  to  be  permanent.  Its  regimental  units,  instead  of  being 
transferred  periodically  back  and  forth  from  the  United  States,  will 
remain  in  the  islands.  The  officers  and  men  composing  these  units 
will,  however,  serve  a  regular  tropical  detail  as  usual,  thus  involving 
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no  greater  hardship  upon  the  personnel  and  greatly  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  garrison.  A  similar  policy  is  proposed  for  the 
Hawaiian  and  Panama  garrisons  as  fast  as  the  barracks  for  them  are 
completed.  I  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  that  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  should  be  promptly  made.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  first  importance  that  these  national  outposts,  upon  which 
a  successful  home  defense  will,  primarily,  depend,  should  be  finished 
and  placed  in  effective  condition  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

THE    HOME  ARMY 

Simultaneously  with  the  foregoing  steps  the  War  Department  has 
been  proceeding  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  at  home.  The 
formerly  disassociated  units  are  being  united  into  a  tactical  organiza- 
tion of  three  divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  brigades  of 
Infantry  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  proper  proportion  of  divisional 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  Of  course,  the  extent  to  which  this  reform 
can  be  carried  by  the  Executive  is  practically  limited  to  a  paper 
organization.  The  scattered  units  can  be  brought  under  a  proper 
organization,  but  they  will  remain  physically  scattered  until  Congress 
supplies  the  necessary  funds  for  grouping  them  in  more  concen- 
trated posts.  Until  that  is  done  the  present  difficulty  of  drilling  our 
scattered  groups  together,  and  thus  training  them  for  the  proper 
team  play,  can  not  be  removed.  But  we  shall,  at  least,  have  an  Army 
which  will  know  its  own  organization  and  will  be  inspected  by  its 
proper  commanders,  and  to  which,  as  a  unit,  emergency  orders  can 
be  issued  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency.  Moreover,  the  organi- 
zation, which  in  many  respects  is  necessarily  a  skeleton,  will  furnish 
a  guide  for  future  development.  The  separate  regiments  and  com- 
panies will  know  the  brigades  and  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 
They  will  be  maneuvered  together  whenever  maneuvers  are  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  and  the  gaps  in  their  organization  will  show 
the  pattern  into  which  can  be  filled  new  troops  as  the  Nation  grows 
and  a  larger  Army  is  provided. 

REGULAR   ARMY   RESERVE 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  accomplished  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  legislation  enacted  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill 
of  last  summer,  providing  for  a  Regular  Army  reserve.  Hitherto 
our  national  policy  has  assumed  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  our 
regiments  would  be  immediately  raised  to  full  strength.  But  our 
laws  have  provided  no  means  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished, 
or  by  which  the  losses  of  the  regiments  when  once  sent  to  the  front 
could  be  repaired.  In  this  respect  we  have  neglected  the  l^^ons 
learned   by    other  nations.     The   new   law  provides    that  the   soldier, 
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after  serving  four  years  with  colors,  shall  pass  into  a  reserve  for 
three  years.  At  his  option  he  may  go  into  the  reserve  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  remaining  there  for  four  years.  While  in  the  reserve 
he  can  be  called  to  active  duty  only  in  case  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency,  and  when  so  called  and  only  in  such  case  will  receive  a 
stated  amount  of  pay  for  all  of  the  period  in  which  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  reserve.  The  legislation  is  imperfect,  in  my  opinion, 
in  certain  particulars,  but  it  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  studied  and 
perfected  by  Congress. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Under  existing  law  the  National  Guard  constitutes,  after  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  the  first  line  of  national  defense.  Its  organization,  dis 
cipline,  training,  and  equipment,  under  recent  legislation,  have  been 
assimilated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  its  practical  efficiency,  under  the  effect  of  this  training,  has  very 
greatly  increased.  Our  citizen  soldiers  under  present  conditions 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  beyond  which  they  can  not 
reasonably  be  asked  to  go  without  further  direct  assistance  in  the 
form  of  pay  from  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  pay  from  the  National  Treasury  would  not  be  justified  unless 
it  produced  a  proper  equivalent  in  additional  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  Organized  Militia  to-day  can  not  be 
ordered  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  can 
not  lawfully  be  used  for  general  military  purposes.  The  officers  and 
men  are  ambitious  and  eager  to  make  themselves  thus  available  and 
to  become  an  efficient  national  reserve  of  citizen  soldiery.  They  are 
the  only  force  of  trained  men,  other  than  the  Regular  Army,  upon 
which  we  can  rely.  The  so-called  militia  pay  bill,  in  the  form  agreed 
on  between  the  authorities  of  the  War  Department  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Guard,  in  my  opinion  adequately  meets 
these  conditions  and  offers  a  proper  return  for  the  pay  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  to  the  National  Guard.  I  believe  that  its  enactment 
into  law  would  be  a  very  long  step  toward  providing  this  Nation 
with  a  first  line  of  citizen  soldiery,  upon  which  its  main  reliance  must 
depend  in  case  of  any  national  emergency.  Plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  into  tactical  divisions,  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  adopted  for  the  Regular  Army,  are  being  formulated  by  the 
War  College  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

NATIONAL    VOLUNTEERS 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  only  about  110,000  men.  In  any 
serious  war  in  the  past  it  has  always  been  necessary,  and  in  such  a 
war  in   the  future  it  doubtless  will  be  necessary,  for  the   Nation  to 
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depend,  in  addition  to  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard, 
upon  a  large  force  of  volunteers.  There  is  at  present  no  adequate 
provision  of  law  for  the  raising  of  such  a  force.  There  is  now 
pending  in  Congress,  however,  a  bill  which  makes  such  provision, 
and  which  I  believe  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies 
which  would  be  presented  in  case  of  war.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
would  not  entail  a  dollar's  expense  upon  the  Government  at  this 
time  or  in  the  future  until  war  comes.  But  if  war  comes  the  methods 
therein  directed  are  in  accordance  with  the  best  military  judgment 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  act  would  prevent  the  necessity 
for  a  discussion  of  any  legislation  and  the  delays  incident  to  its 
consideration  and  adoption.     I  earnestly  urge  its  passage. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   THE   SUPPLY  CORPS 

The  Army  appropriation  act  of  1912  also  carried  legislation  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Subsistence 
Department,  and  the  Pay  Corps  into  a  single  supply  department,  to 
be  known  as  the  Quartermaster's  Corps.  It  also  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  special  force  of  enlisted  men,  to  be  known  as  the 
Service  Corps,  gradually  to  replace  many  of  the  civilian  employees 
engaged  in  the  manual  labor  necessary  in  every  army.  I  believe  that 
both  of  these  enactments  will  improve  the  administration  of  our 
military  establishment.  The  consolidation  of  the  supply  corps  has 
already  been  effected,  and  the  organization  of  the  service  corps  is 
being  put  into  effect. 

All  of  the  foregoing  reforms  are  in  the  direction  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Except  for  the  slight  increase  necessary  to  garrison  our 
outposts  in  Hawaii  and  Panama,  they  do  not  call  for  a  larger  Army, 
but  they  do  tend  to  produce  a  much  more  efficient  one.  The  only 
substantial  new  appropriations  required  are  those  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  fortifications  and  barracks 
at  our  naval  bases  and  outposts  beyond  the  sea. 

PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rico  continues  to  show  notable  progress,  both  commer- 
cially and  in  the  spread  of  education.  Its  external  commerce  has 
increased  17  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  bringing  the  total  value 
up  to  $92,631,886,  or  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  commerce 
of  the  island  in  1901.  During  the  year  160,657  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  as  against  145,525  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
as  compared  with  26,000  for  the  first  year  of  American  administra- 
tion. Special  efforts  are  under  way  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
and  industrial  training,  the  need  of  which  is  particularly  pressing  in 
the  island.    When  the  bubonic  plague  broke  out  last  June,  the  quick 
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and  efficient  response  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  demands  of 
modern  sanitation  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  thorough  campaign 
which  was  instituted  against  the  plague  and  the  hearty  public  opinion 
which  supported  the  Government's  efforts  to  check  its  progress  and 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  failure  thus  far  to  grant  American  citizenship  continues  to 
be  the  only  ground  of  dissatisfaction.  The  bill  conferring  such 
citizenship  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  demand  for  citizenship  is  just, 
and  that  it  is  amply  earned  by  sustained  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
demand  must  be,  and  in  the  minds  of  most  Porto  Ricans  is,  entirely 
disassociated  from  any  thought  of  statehood.  I  believe  that  no  sub- 
stantial approved  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  or  in  Porto 
Rico  contemplates  statehood  for  the  island  as  the  ultimate  form  of 
relations  between  us.  I  believe  that  the  aim  to  be  striven  for  is  the 
fullest  possible  allowance  of  legal  and  fiscal  self-government,  with 
American  citizenship  as  to  the  bond  between  us ;  in  other  words,  a 
relation  analogous  to  the  present  relation  between  Great  Britain  and 
^uch  self-governing  colonies  as  Canada  and  Australia.  This  would 
conduce  to  the  fullest  and  most  self-sustaining  development  of  Porto 
Rico,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  grant  her  the  economic  and 
political  benefits  of  being  under  the  American  flag. 

PHILIPPINES 

A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  which  revolutionizes  the  carefully 
worked  out  scheme  of  government  under  which  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  now  governed  and  which  proposes  to  render  them  virtually 
autonomous  at  once  and  absolutely  independent  in  eight  years.  Such 
a  proposal  can  only  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  now 
discharged  our  trusteeship  to  the  Filipino  people  and  our  responsibility 
for  them  to  the  world,  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  for  self- 
government  as  well  as  national  sovereignty.  A  thorough  and  unbiased 
knowledge  of  the  facts  clearly  shows  that  these  assumptions  are 
absolutely  without  justification.  As  to  this,  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  substantial  difference  of  opinion  among  any  of  those  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  facing  Philippine  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  islands,  and  I  believe  that  no  one  to  whom  the  future 
of  this  people  is  a  responsible  concern  can  countenance  a  policy 
fraught  with  the  direst  consequences  to  those  on  whose  behalf  it 
is  ostensibly  urged. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  we  have  embarked  upon  an  experiment 
unprecedented  in  dealing  with   dependent  people.     We  are  developing 
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there  conditions  exclusively  for  their  own  welfare.  We  found  an  archi- 
pelago containing  24  tribes  and  races,  speaking  a  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages, and  with  a  population  over  80  per  cent  of  which  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Through  the  unifying  forces  of  a  common  education, 
of  commercial  and  economic  development,  and  of  gradual  participation 
in  local  self-government  we  are  endeavoring  to  evolve  a  homogeneous 
people  fit  to  determine,  when  the  time  arrives,  their  own  destiny. 
We  are  seeking  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  and  not,  as  under  the  older 
colonial  theory,  to  suppress  such  a  spirit.  The  character  of  the  work 
we  have  been  doing  is  keenly  recognized  in  the  Orient,  and  our  success 
thus  far  followed  with  not  a  little  envy  by  those  who,  initiating  the 
same  policy,  find  themselves  hampered  by  conditions  grown  up  in 
earlier  days  and  under  different  theories  of  administration.  But  our 
work  is  far  from  done.  Our  duty  to  the  Filipinos  is  far  from  dis- 
charged. Over  half  a  million  Filipino  students  are  now  in  the  Philip- 
pine schools  helping  to  mold  the  men  of  the  future  into  a  homogeneous 
people,  but  there  still  remain  more  than  a  million  Filipino  children 
of  school  age  yet  to  be  reached.  Freed  from  American  control  the 
integrating  forces  of  a  common  education  and  a  common  language 
will  cease  and  the  educational  system  now  well  started  will  slip  back 
into  inefficiency  and  disorder. 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  islands 
has  been  made  since  they  were  virtually  granted  full  access  to  our 
markets  three  years  ago,  with  every  prospect  of  increasing  develop- 
ment and  diversified  industries.  Freed  from  American  control  such 
development  is  bound  to  decline.  Every  observer  speaks  of  the  great 
progress  in  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos,  of  harbor 
improvements,  of  roads  and  railways,  of  irrigation  and  artesian  wells, 
public  buildings,  and  better  means  of  communication.  But  large  parts 
of  the  islands  are  still  unreached,  still  even  unexplored,  roads  and 
railways  are  needed  in  many  parts,  irrigation  systems  are  still  to  be 
installed,  and  wells  to  be  driven.  Whole  villages  and  towns  are  still 
without  means  of  communication  other  than  almost  impassable  roads 
and  trails.  Even  the  great  progress  in  sanitation,  which  has  success- 
fully suppressed  smallpox,  the  bubonic  plague,  and  Asiatic  cholera, 
has  found  the  cause  of  and  a  cure  for  beriberi,  has  segregated  the 
lepers,  has  helped  to  make  Manila  the  most  healthful  city  in  the 
Orient,  and  to  free  life  throughout  the  whole  archipelago  from  its 
former  dread  diseases,  is  nevertheless  incomplete  in  many  essentials 
of  permanence  in  sanitary  policy.  Even  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. If  freed  from  American  control  sanitary  progress  is  bound 
to  be  arrested  and  all  that  has  been  achieved  likely  to  be  lost. 

Concurrent  with  the  economic,  social,  and  industrial  development 
of  the  islands  has  been  the  development  of  the  political  capacity  of 
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the  people.  By  their  progressive  participation  in  government  the 
Filipinos  are  being  steadily  and  hopefully  trained  for  self-government. 
Under  Spanish  control  they  shared  in  no  way  in  the  government. 
Under  American  control  they  have  shared  largely  and  increasingly. 
Within  the  last  dozen  years  they  have  gradually  been  given  complete 
autonomy  in  the  municipalities,  the  right  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the 
provincial  governing  boards  and  the  lower  house  of  the  insular  legis- 
lature. They  have  four  native  members  out  of  nine  members  of  the 
commission,  or  upper  house.  The  chief  justice  and  two  justices  of 
ti.e  supreme  court,  about  one-half  of  the  higher  judicial  positions,  and 
all  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  natives.  In  the  classified  civil 
service  the  proportion  of  Filipinos  increased  from  51  per  cent  in  1904 
to  6y  per  cent  in  191 1.  Thus  to-day  all  the  municipal  employees, 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  provincial  employees,  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  central  government  are  Filipinos.  The 
ideal  which  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  our  political  guidance  of  the 
islands  has  been  real  popular  self-government  and  not  mere  paper 
independence.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Filipinos  have  done  well 
enough  in  the  places  they  have  filled  and  in  the  discharge  of  the 
political  power  with  which  they  have  been  intrusted  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  can  be  educated  and  trained  to  complete  self-govern- 
ment. But  the  present  satisfactory  results  are  due  to  constant  sup- 
port and  supervision  at  every  step  by  Americans. 

If  the  task  we  have  undertaken  is  higher  than  that  assumed  by 
other  nations,  its  accomplishment  must  demand  even  more  patience. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  found  the  Filipinos  wholly  untrained 
in  government.  Up  to  our  advent  all  other  experience  sought  to 
repress  rather  than  encourage  political  power.  It  takes  long  time 
and  much  experience  to  ingrain  political  habits  of  steadiness  and 
efficiency.  Popular  self-government  ultimately  must  rest  upon  com- 
mon habits  of  thought  and  upon  a  reasonably  developed  public 
opinion.  No  such  foundations  for  self-government,  let  alone  in- 
dependence, are  now  present  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Disregarding 
even  their  racial  heterogeneity  and  the  lack  of  ability  to  think  as  a 
nation,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  under  liberal  franchise  priv- 
ileges only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  Filipinos  vote  and  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  said  to  read  the  public  press.  To  confer  in- 
dependence upon  the  Filipinos  now  is,  therefore,  to  subject  the  great 
mass  of  their  people  to  the  dominance  of  an  oligarchical  and,  prob- 
ably, exploiting  minority.  Such  a  course  will  be  as  cruel  to  those 
people  as  it  would  be  shameful  to  us. 

Our  true  course  is  to  pursue  steadily  and  courageously  the  path 
we  have  thus  far  followed ;  to  guide  the  Filipinos  into  self-sustain- 
ing  pursuits ;    to    continue  the    cultivation    of  sound    political    habits 
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through  education  and  political  practice;  to  encourage  the  diversifica- 
tion of  industries,  and  to  realize  the  advantages  of  their  industrial 
education  by  conservatively  approved  cooperative  methods,  at  once 
checking  the  dangers  of  concentrated  wealth  and  building  up  a 
sturdy,  independent  citizenship.  We  should  do  all  this  with  a  dis- 
interested endeavor  to  secure  for  the  Filipinos  economic  independence 
and  to  fit  them  for  complete  self-government,  with  the  power  to  de- 
cide eventually,  according  to  their  own  largest  good,  whether  such 
self-government  shall  be  accompanied  by  independence.  A  present 
declaration  even  of  future  independence  would  retard  progress  by 
the  dissension  and  disorder  it  would  arouse.  On  our  part  it  would 
be  a  disingenuous  attempt,  under  the  guise  of  conferring  a  benefit 
on  them,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  heavy  and  difficult  burden 
which  thus  far  we  have  been  bravely  and  consistently  sustaining.  It 
would  be  a  disguised  policy  of  scuttle.  It  would  make  the  helpless 
Filipino  the  football  of  oriental  politics,  under  the  protection  of  a 
guaranty  of  their  independence,  which  we  would  be  powerless  to 
enforce. 

REGULATION    OF    WATER   POWER 

There  are  pending  before  Congress  a  large  number  of  bills  pro- 
posing to  grant  privileges  of  erecting  dams  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing water  power  in  our  navigable  rivers.  The  pendency  of  these 
bills  has  brought  out  an  important  defect  in  the  existing  general  dam 
act.  That  act  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  grant  sufficient  power  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  the  construction  of  such  dams 
to  exact  protective  conditions  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  It  does 
not  permit  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  condition  of  its  permit,  to 
require  that  a  part  of  the  value  thus  created  shall  be  applied  to  the 
further  general  improvement  and  protection  of  the  stream.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  matters  of  internal  im- 
provement now  confronting  the  Government.  Most  of  the  navigable 
rivers  of  this  country  are  comparatively  long  and  shallow.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  made  fully  useful  for  navigation  there  has  come 
into  vogue  a  method  of  improvement  known  as  canalization,  or  the 
slack-water  method,  which  consists  in  building  a  series  of  dams 
and  locks,  each  of  which  will  create  a  long  pool  of  deep  navigable 
water.  At  each  of  these  dams  there  is  usually  created  also  water 
power  of  commercial  value.  If  the  water  power  thus  created  can 
be  made  available  for  the  further  improvement  of  navigation  in 
the  stream,  it  is  manifest  that  the  improvement  will  be  much  more 
quickly  effected  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  burden 
on  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country  will  be  very  much  reduced. 
Private  interests  seeking  permits  to  build  water-power  dams  in 
navigable    streams    usually  urge   that  they    thus    improve   navigation, 
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and  that  if  they  do  not  impair  navigation  they  should  be  allowed 
to  take  for  themselves  the  entire  profits  of  the  water-power  de- 
velopment. Whatever  they  may  do  by  way  of  relieving  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  expense  of  improving  navigation  should  be  given  due 
consideration,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  may  be  a  profit  be- 
yond a  reasonably  liberal  return  upon  the  private  investment  which 
is  a  potential  asset  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  a  compre- 
hensive policy  of  waterway  development.  It  is  no  objection  to  the 
retention  and  use  of  such  an  asset  by  the  Government  that  a  com- 
prehensive waterway  policy  will  include  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  other  public  uses  of  water,  which  can  not  and  should 
not  be  ignored  in  making  and  executing  plans  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  navigation.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that  inasmuch 
as  the  water  power  thus  created  is  or  may  be  an  incident  of  a  general 
scheme  of  waterway  improvement  within  the  constitutional  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  the  regulation  of  such  water  power 
lies  also  within  that  jurisdiction.  In  my  opinion  constructive  states- 
manship requires  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  will  per- 
mit the  development  of  navigation  in  these  great  rivers  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  utilization  of  this  by-product  of  water  power,  created 
in  the  course  of  the  same  improvement,  and  that  the  general  dam  act 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  this  possible.  I  deem  it  highly 
important  that  the  Nation  should  adopt  a  consistent  and  harmonious 
treatment  of  these  water-power  projects,  which  will  preserve  for 
this  purpose  their  value  to  the  Government,  whose  right  it  is  to 
grant  the  permit.  Any  other  policy  is  equivalent  to  throwing  away 
a  most  valuable  national  asset. 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  construction  upon  the  canal  has 
progressed  most  satisfactorily.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  excavation 
work  has  been  completed,  and  more  than  93  per  cent  of  the  concrete 
for  all  the  locks  is  in  place.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  as  to  some  slides  in  the  Culebra  Cut,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  report  of  Col.  Goethals  should  allay  any  apprehension 
on  this  point.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  none  of  the  slides  which 
occurred  during  this  year  would  have  interfered  with  the  passage 
of  the  ships  had  the  canal,  in  fact,  been  in  operation,  and  when  the 
slope  pressures  will  have  been  finally  adjusted  and  the  growth  of 
vegetation  will  minimize  erosion  in  the  banks  of  the  cut,  the  slide 
problem  will  be  practically  solved  and  an  ample  stability  assured  for 
the  Culebra  Cut. 

Although  the  official  date  of  the  opening  has  been  set  for  January 
1.    1915,  the  canal  will,   in  fact,   from  present  indications,  be  opened 
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for  shipping  during  the  latter  half  of  1913.  No  fixed  date  can  as 
yet  be  set,  but  shipping  interests  will  be  advised  as  soon  as  assur- 
ances can  be  given  that  vessels  can  pass  through  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

Recognizing  the  administrative  problem  in  the  management  of 
the  canal,  Congress  in  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  has  made  admirable 
provisions  for  executive  responsibility  in  the  control  of  the  canal 
and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  problem  of  most  effi- 
cient organization  is  receiving  careful  consideration,  so  that  a 
scheme  of  organization  and  control  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  canal  may  be  formulated  and  put  in  operation  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  on  me  by  Con- 
gress, I  have,  by  Executive  proclamation,  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  tolls  for  ships  passing  through  the  canal,  based  upon 
the  thorough  report  of  Emory  R.  Johnson,  special  commissioner  on 
traffic  and  tolls : 

1.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  $1.20  per  net 
vessel  ton — each  100  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning  capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo,  40  per  cent 
less  than  the  rate  of  tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo. 

3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships, 
and  supply  ships,  50  cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Upon  Army  and  Navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and 
supply  ships,  $1.20  per  net  ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  rules  as  are  employed  in  determining  the  net  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Rules  for  the  determination  of  the  tonnage  upon  which  toll  charges 
are  based  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  promulgated 
in  due  season. 

PANAMA    CANAL    TREATY 

The  proclamation  which  I  have  issued  in  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  is  in  accord  with  the  Panama  Canal  act  passed  by  this 
Congress  August  24,  19 12.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  British 
Government  has  prepared  a  protest  against  the  act  and  its  enforcement 
in  so  far  as  it  relieves  from  the  payment  of  tolls  American  ships 
engaged  in  the  American  coastwise  trade  on  the  ground  that  it  violates 
British  rights  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  concerning  the  Panama 
Canal.  When  the  protest  is  presented,  it  will  be  promptly  considered 
and  an  effort  made  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  any  differ- 
ences there  may  be  between  the  two  Governments. 

workmen's  compensation  act 
The    promulgation   of   an    efficient    workmen's   compensation    act, 
adapted  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  zone,  is  awaiting  adequate 
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appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  there- 
under. I  urge  that  speedy  provision  be  made  in  order  that  we  may 
install  upon  the  zone  a  system  of  settling  claims  for  injuries  in  best 
accord  with  modern  humane,  social,  and  industrial  theories. 

PROMOTION    FOR  COL.  GOETHALS 

As  the  completion  of  the  canal  grows  nearer,  and  as  the  wonderful 
executive  work  of  Col.  Goethals  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  wise  and  proper 
to  make  provision  by  law  for  such  reward  to  him  as  may  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to  his  country.  I 
suggest  that  this  reward  take  the  form  of  an  appointment  of  Col. 
Goethals  as  a  major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  law  authorizing  such  appointment  be  accompanied  with  a 
provision  permitting  his  designation  as  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office. 

NAVY    DEPARTMENT 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  greater  state  of  efficiency 
and  is  more  powerful  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  but  in  the  emula- 
tion which  exists  between  different  countries  in  respect  to  the  in- 
crease of  naval  and  military  armaments  this  condition  is  not  a  per- 
manent one.  In  view  of  the  many  improvements  and  increases  by 
foreign  Governments  the  slightest  halt  on  our  part  in  respect  to  new 
construction  throws  us  back  and  reduces  us  from  a  naval  power 
of  the  first  rank  and  places  us  among  the  nations  of  the  second  rank. 
In  the  past  15  years  the  Navy  has  expanded  rapidly  and  yet  far 
less  rapidly  than  our  country.  From  now  on  reduced  expenditures 
in  the  Navy  means  reduced  military  strength.  The  world's  history 
has  shown  the  importance  of  sea  power  both  for  adequate  defense 
and  for  the  support  of  important  and  definite  policies. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  autumn  a  mobilization  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  was  glad  to  observe  and  note  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  fleet  for  instant  action.  The  review  brought  before  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
collection  of  vessels  than  had  ever  been  gathered  in  American  waters. 
The  condition  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  of 
the  equipment  of  the  vessels  entitled  those  in  authority  to  the  greatest 
credit. 

I  again  commend  to  Congress  the  giving  of  legislative  sanction  to 
the  appointment  of  the  naval  aids  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
These  aids  and  the  council  of  aids  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  department  have  proven  to 
bp  of   the  highest   utility.     They  have   furnished   an   executive   com- 
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mittee  of  the  most  skilled  naval  experts,  who  have  coordinated  the 
action  of  the  various  bureaus  in  the  Navy,  and  by  their  advice  have 
enabled  the  Secretary  to  give  an  administration  at  the  same  time 
economical  and  most  efficient.  Never  before  has  the  United  States 
had  a  Navy  that  compared  in  efficiency  with  its  present  one,  but 
never  before  have  the  requirements  with  respect  to  naval  warfare 
been  higher  and  more  exacting  than  now.  A  year  ago  Congress  re- 
fused to  appropriate  for  more  than  one  battleship.  In  this  I  think 
a  great  mistake  of  policy  was  made,  and  I  urgently  recommend  that 
this  Congress  make  up  for  the  mistake  of  the  last  session  by  ap- 
propriations authorizing  the  construction  of  three  battleships,  in 
addition  to  destroyers,  fuel  ships,  and  the  other  auxiliary  vessels  as 
shown  in  the  building  program  of  the  general  board.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  condition  in  respect  to  the  navies  of  the  world  which 
requires  us,  if  we  would  maintain  our  Navy  as  an  insurance  of  peace, 
to  augment  our  naval  force  by  at  least  two  battleships  a  year  and 
by  battle  cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo  destroyers,  and  submarine  boats 
in  a  proper  proportion.  We  have  no  desire  for  war.  We  would  go 
as  far  as  any  nation  in  the  world  to  avoid  war,  but  we  are  a  world 
power.  Our  population,  our  wealth,  our  definite  policies,  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  our  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  together  with  our  enormous  world  trade  and  our  mis- 
sionary outposts  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  require  us  to  recog- 
nize our  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  family  of  nations, 
and  to  clothe  ourselves  with  sufficient  naval  power  to  give  force  to 
our  reasonable  demands,  and  to  give  weight  to  our  influence  in  those 
directions  of  progress  that  a  powerful  Christian  nation  should 
advocate. 

I  observe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  devotes  some  space  to  a 
change  in  the  disciplinary  system  in  vogue  in  that  branch  of  the 
service.  I  think  there  is  nothing  quite  so  unsatisfactory  to  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  as  the  severe  punishments  necessarily  inflicted  by 
court-martial  for  desertions  and  purely  military  offenses,  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  British  have  solved  this  important  and  difficult 
matter  in  a  satisfactory  way.  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  details  of  the  new  disciplinary  system,  and  recommend 
that  laws  be  passed  putting  the  same  into  force  both  in  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  which  he  recommends  the  formation  of  a 
naval  reserve  by  the  organization  of  the  ex-sailors  of  the  Navy. 

I  repeat  my  recommendation  made  last  year  that  proper  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  rank  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  squadrons  and  fleets  of  the  Navy.     The  inconvenience  attending 
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the  necessary  precedence  that  most  foreign  admirals  have  over  our 
own  whenever  they  meet  in  official  functions  ought  to  be  avoided. 
It  impairs  the  prestige  of  our  Navy  and  is  a  defect  that  can  be  very 
easily  removed. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

This  department  has  been  very  active  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  better  organized  and  with  a  larger  force  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  The  prosecutions 
which  have  been  successfully  concluded  and  which  are  now  pending 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  departmental  work. 

The  prosecution  of  trusts  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  has 
gone  on  without  restraint  or  diminution,  and  decrees  similar  to  those 
entered  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  cases  have  been  entered 
in  other  suits,  like  the  suits  against  the  Powder  Trust  and  the  Bath- 
tub Trust.  I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  a  steady,  consistent 
course  in  this  regard,  with  a  continuing  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
upon  new  phases  of  the  trust  question  not  already  finally  decided  is 
going  to  offer  a  solution  of  this  much-discussed  and  troublesome 
issue  in  a  quiet,  calm,  and  judicial  way,  without  any  radical  legisla- 
tion changing  the  governmental  policy  in  regard  to  combinations  now 
denounced  by  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended as  an  aid  in  this  matter  legislation  which  would  declare  un- 
lawful certain  well-known  phases  of  unfair  competition  in  interstate 
trade,  and  I  have  also  advocated  voluntary  national  incorporation  for 
the  larger  industrial  enterprises,  with  provision  for  a  closer  super- 
vision by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  or  a  board  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  make  more  certain  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
law  on  the  one  hand  and  to  give  greater  security  to  the  stockholders 
against  possible  prosecutions  on  the  other.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  orderly  course  of  litigation  in  the  courts  and  the  regular  prosecu- 
tion of  trusts  charged  with  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  law  is  pro- 
ducing among  business  men  a  clearer  and  clearer  perception  of  the 
line  of  distinction  between  business  that  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
business  that  is  to  be  condemned,  and  that  in  this  quiet  way  the  ques- 
tion of  trusts  can  be  settled  and  competition  retained  as  an  economic 
force  to  secure  reasonableness  in  prices  and  freedom  and  independence 
in  trade. 

REFORM  OF  COURT  PROCEDURE 

I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  radically  altered  the  equity  rules  governing  the 
procedure  on  the  equity  side  of  all  Federal  courts,  and  though,  as 
these  changes  have  not  been  yet  put  in  practice  so  as  to  enable  us 
to   state  from   actual  results   what  the   reform   will   accomplish,   they 
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are  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  reasonably  prophesy  that  they 
will  greatly  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  litigation  in  such  courts.  The 
court  has  adopted  many  of  the  shorter  methods  of  the  present 
English  procedure,  and  while  it  may  take  a  little  while  for  the  pro- 
fession to  accustom  itself  to  these  methods,  it  is  certain  greatly  to 
facilitate  litigation.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  so 
drastic  and  so  full  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a  great  reform 
in  court  procedure  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  following  up  this 
action  with  a  recommendation  which  I  foreshadowed  in  my  message 
of  three  years  ago,  that  the  sections  of  the  statute  governing  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  Federal  courts  on  the  common-law  side  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  right  to  make 
rules  of  procedure  in  common  law  as  they  have,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  court,  exercised  in  equity.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  will  enable  the  court  while  giving  effect  to 
the  substantial  differences  in  right  and  remedy  between  the  system 
of  common  law  and  the  system  of  equity  so  to  unite  the  two  pro- 
cedures into  the  form  of  one  civil  action  and  to  shorten  the  pro- 
cedure in  such  civil  action  as  to  furnish  a  model  to  all  the  State 
courts  exercising  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts  of 
first  instance. 

Under  the  statute  now  in  force  the  common-law  procedure  in  each 
Federal  court  is  made  to  conform  to  the  procedure  in  the  State  in 
which  the  court  is  held.  In  these  days,  when  we  should  be  making 
progress  in  court  procedure,  such  a  conformity  statute  makes  the 
Federal  method  too  dependent  upon  the  action  of  State  legislatures. 
I  can  but  think  it  a  great  opportunity  for  Congress  to  intrust  to  the 
highest  tribunal  in  this  country,  evidently  imbued  with  a  strong  spirit 
in  favor  of  a  reform  of  procedure,  the  power  to  frame  a  model  code 
of  procedure,  which,  while  preserving  all  that  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary of  the  rights  and  remedies  at  common  law  and  in  equity,  shall 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  poor  litigant  to  a  minimum  in  the  expedition 
and  cheapness  with  which  his  cause  can  be  fought  or  defended 
through  Federal  courts  to  final  judgment. 

WORKMAN'S    COMPENSATION    ACT 

The  workman's  compensation  act  reported  by  the  special  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Congress  and  the  Executive,  which  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House,  the  passage  of  which  I 
have  in  previous  messages  urged  upon  Congress,  I  venture  again  to 
call  to  its  attention.  The  opposition  to  it  which  developed  in  the 
Senate,  but  which  was  overcome  by  a  majority  in  that  body,  seemed  to 
me  to  grow  out  rather  of  a  misapprehension  of  its  effect  than  of  op- 
position to  its  principle.     I  say  again  that  I  think  no  act  can  have  a 
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better  effect  directly  upon  the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
employee  than  this  act  applying  to  railroads  and  common  carriers  of 
an  interstate  character,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  passage  of  the  act 
would  greatly  relieve  the  courts  of  the  heaviest  burden  of  litigation 
that  they  have,  and  would  enable  them  to  dispatch  other  business 
with  a  speed  never  before  attained  in  courts  of  justice  in  this  country. 


Part  III. 


[Concerning  the  Work  of  the. Departments  of  the  Post  Office,  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce  and  Labor  and  District  of  Columbia.] 

The  White  House,  December  ip,  1912. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  messages  in  which  I  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  important  transactions  of  the 
Government  in  each  of  its  departments  during  the  last  year  and  have 
discussed  needed  reforms. 

HEAPc  OF  DEPARTMENTS  SHOULD  HAVE  SEATS  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  CONGRESS 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  legislation  which  shall  make  it  the 
duty  of  heads  of  departments — the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
— at  convenient  times  to  attend  the  session  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  which  shall  provide  seats  for  them  in  each  House,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  all  discussions  and  to  answer 
questions  of  which  they  have  had  due  notice.  The  rigid  holding  apart 
of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  this  Government  has 
not  worked  for  the  great  advantage  of  either.  There  has  been  much 
lost  motion  in  the  machinery,  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  and 
interchange  of  views  face  to  face  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Executive  and  the  Members  of  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  It  was  never  intended  that  they  should  be  separated 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  in  constant  effective  touch  and  relationship 
to  each  other.  The  legislative  and  the  executive  each  performs  its 
own  appropriate  function,  but  these  functions  must  be  coordinated. 
Time  and  time  again  debates  have  arisen  in  each  House  upon  issues 
which  the  information  of  a  particular  department  head  would  have 
enabled  him,  if  present,  to  end  at  once  by  a  simple  explanation  or 
statement.  Time  and  time  again  a  forceful  and  earnest  presentation 
of  facts  and  arguments  by  the  representative  of  the  Executive  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  would  have  brought  about  a  useful 
reform  by  amendment,  which  in  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  has 
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failed  of  passage.  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  each  House 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  enactment  of  beneficial  legislation. 
Nor  would  this  in  any  degree  deprive  either  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  of  the  independence  which  separation  of  the  two  branches 
has  been  intended  to  promote.  It  would  only  facilitate  their  co- 
operation in  the  public  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  the  necessity  and  duty  imposed 
upon  department  heads  of  appearing  in  each  House  and  in  answer 
to  searching  questions,  of  rendering  upon  their  feet  an  account  of 
what  they  have  done,  or  what  has  been  done  by  the  administration, 
will  spur  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  closer  attention  to  the  details 
of  his  department,  to  greater  familiarity  with  its  needs,  and  to  greater 
care  to  avoid  the  just  criticism  which  the  answers  brought  out  in 
questions  put  and  discussions  arising  between  the  Members  of  either 
House  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  properly  evoke. 

Objection  is  made  that  the  members  of  the  administration  having 
no  vote  could  exercise  no  power  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
could  not  assume  that  attitude  of  authority  and  control  which  the 
English  parliamentary  Government  have  and  which  enables  them  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  the  English  system  thrusts  upon  them.  I 
agree  that  in  certain  respects  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  could  at  the  same  time  be  Members  of  both 
Houses,  with  voting  power,  but  this  is  impossible  under  our  system ; 
and  while  a  lack  of  this  feature  may  detract  from  the  influence  of 
the  department  chiefs,  it  will  not  prevent  the  good  results  which  I 
have  described  above  both  in  the  matter  of  legislation  and  in  the 
matter  of  administration.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  be 
quite  within  the  power  of  Congress  without  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  it  has  such  possibilities  of  usefulness  that  we  might  well 
make  the  experiment,  and  if  we  are  disappointed  the  misstep  can  be 
easily  retraced  by  a  repeal  of  the  enabling  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposition.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  the  proposition  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  seven  Members.  The  committee  made  an  ex- 
tensive report,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  reform.  The  report 
showed  that  our  history  had  not  been  without  illustration  of  the 
necessity  and  the  examples  of  the  practice  by  pointing  out  that  in 
early  days  Secretaries  were  repeatedly  called  to  the  presence  of  either 
House  for  consultation,  advice,  and  information.  It  also  referred 
to  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution, in  which  he  urgently  presented  the  wisdom  of  such  a  change. 
This  report  is  to  be  found  in  Volume  I  of  the  Reports  of  Committees 
of   the  First    Session  of   the  Thirty-eighth    Congress,    April   6.    1864. 
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Again,  on  February  4,  1881,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  similar  bill,  and  made  a  report,  in 
which,  while  approving  the  separation  of  the  three  branches,  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  they  point  out  as  a  reason  for 
the  proposed  change  that,  although  having  a  separate  existence,  the 
branches  are  "  to  cooperate,  each  with  the  other,  as  the  different 
members  of  the  human  body  must  cooperate,  with  each  other  in  order 
to  form  the  figure  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  perfect  man." 

The  report  concluded  as  follows : 

This  system  will  require  the  selection  of  the  strongest  men  to  be  heads  of 
departments  and  will  require  them  to  be  well  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  offices.  It  will  also  require  the  strongest  men  to  be  the  leaders  of  Congress 
and  participate  in  debate.  It  will  bring  these  strong  men  in  contact,  perhaps 
into  conflict,  to  advance  the  public  weal,  and  thus  stimulate  their  abilities  and 
their  efforts,  and  will  thus  assuredly  result  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

If  it  should  appear  by  actual  experience  that  the  heads  of  departments  in 
fact  have  not  time  to  perform  the  additional  duty  imposed  on  them  by  this  bill, 
the  force  in  their  offices  should  be  increased  or  the  duties  devolving  on  them 
personally  should  be  diminished.  An  undersecretary  should  be  appointed  to 
whom  could  be  confided  that  routine  of  administration  which  requires  only  order 
and  accuracy.  The  principal  officers  could  then  confine  their  attention  to  those 
duties  which  require  wise  discretion  and  intellectual  activity.  Thus  they  would 
have  abundance  of  time  for  their  duties  under  this  bill.  Indeed,  your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  public  interest  would  be  subserved  if  the  Secretaries 
were  relieved  of  the  harassing  cares  of  distributing  clerkships  and  closely  super- 
vising the  mere  machinery  of  the  departments.  Your  committee  believes  that 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  the  effective  execution  of  its  provisions  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  sound  civil-service  reform  which  will  secure  a  larger 
wisdom  in  the  adoption  of  policies  and  a  better  system  in  their  execution. 

(Signed)         Geo.  H.  Pendleton. 
W.   B.  Allison. 

D.     W.    VOORHEES. 

J.  G.  Blaine. 
M.  C.  Butler. 
John  J.  Ingalls. 
O.  H.   Platt. 
J.   T.   Farley. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  the  names  of  higher  authority  in 
the  practical  knowledge  of  our  Government  than  those  which  are 
appended  to  this  report. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS    BANK    SYSTEM 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  System  has  been  extended  so  that  it  now 
includes  4,004  fourth-class  post  offices,  as  well  as  645  branch  offices 
and  stations  in  the  larger  cities.  There  are  now  12,812  depositories 
at  which  patrons  of  the  system  may  open  accounts.  The  number  of 
depositors  is  300,000  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  is  approxi- 
mately  $28,000,000.   not    including  $1,314,140   which    has   been    with- 
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drawn  by  depositors  for  the  purpose  of  buying  postal  savings  bonds. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  value  of  dispensing  with  the  pass-book 
and  introducing  in  its  place  a  certificate  of  deposit.  The  gross  in- 
come of  the  postal  savings  system  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19 13,  will  amount  to  $700,000  and  the  interest  payable  to  depositors 
to  $300,000.  The  cost  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  salaries  is  $700,000. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  system  lacks  $300,000  a  year  of  paying  in- 
terest and  expenses.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  when  the  deposits 
have  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  which  at  the  present  rate  they 
soon  will  do,  the  system  will  be  self-sustaining.  By  law  the  postal 
savings  funds  deposited  at  each  post  office  are  required  to  be  rede- 
posited  in  local  banks.  State  and  national  banks  to  the  number  of 
7,357  have  qualified  as  depositories  for  these  funds.  Such  deposits 
are  secured  by  bonds  aggregating  $54,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$37,000,000  represent  municipal  bonds. 

PARCEL  POST 

In  several  messages  I  have  favored  and  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  parcel  post.  In  the  postal  appropriation  act  of  last 
year  a  general  system  was  provided  and  its  installation  was  directed 
by  the  1st  of  January.  This  has  entailed  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  labor,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  informs  me  that  on  the  date  selected,  to  wit,  the  1st  of 
January,  near  at  hand,  the  department  will  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
successfully  the  requirements  of  the  public. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   POSTMASTERS 

A  trial,  during  the  past  three  years,  of  the  system  of  classifying 
fourth-class  postmasters  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  Canada  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  on  the  south  has  been 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify  the  postal  authorities  in  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  the  order  to  include  all  the  fourth-class 
postmasters  in  the  country.  In  September,  1912,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  I  directed  him  to  prepare  an  order  which 
should  put  the  system  in  effect,  except  in  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Samoa.  Under  date  of  October  15  I  issued  such 
an  order  which  affected  36,000  postmasters.  By  the  order  the  post 
offices  were  divided  into  groups  A  and  B.  Group  A  includes  all 
postmasters  whose  compensation  is  $500  or  more,  and  group  B  those 
whose  compensation  is  less  than  that  sum.  Different  methods  are 
pursued  in  the  selection  of  the  postmasters  for  group  A  and  group 
B.  Criticism  has  been  made  of  this  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
motive  for  it  was  political.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
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The  order  was  made  before  the  election  and  in  the  interest  of  efficient 
public  service.  I  have  several  times  requested  Congress  to  give  me 
authority  to  put  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postmasters,  and  all 
other  local  officers,  including  internal-revenue  officers,  customs  of- 
ficers, United  States  marshals,  and  the  local  agents  of  the  other 
departments  under  the  classification  of  the  civil-service  law  by  taking 
away  the  necessity  for  confirming  such  appointments  by  the  Senate. 
I  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  Congress  to  follow  these  recommenda- 
tions. The  change  would  have  taken  out  of  politics  practically  every 
local  officer  and  would  have  entirely  cured  the  evils  growing  out  of 
what  under  the  present  law  must  always  remain  a  remnant  of  the 
spoils  system. 

COMPENSATION    TO    RAILWAYS   FOR    CARRYING    MAILS 

It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post  on  January 
ist  will  largely  increase  the  amount  of  mail  matter  to  be  transported 
by  the  railways,  and  Congress  should  be  prompt  to  provide  a  way 
by  which  they  may  receive  the  additional  compensation  to  which 
they  will  be  entitled.  The  Postmaster  General  urges  that  the  de- 
partment's plan  for  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  system  of  paying 
the  railways  for  carrying  the  mails  be  adopted,  substituting  space 
for  weight  as  the  principal  factor  in  fixing  compensation.  Under 
this  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  without  delay  what  addi- 
tional payment  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  parcel  post.  The 
Postmaster  General's  recommendation  is  based  on  the  results  of  a 
far-reaching  investigation  begun  early  in  the  administration  with 
the  object  of  determining  what  it  costs  the  railways  to  carry  the 
mails.  The  statistics  obtained  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  show 
that  while  many  of  the  railways,  and  particularly  the  large  systems, 
were  making  profits  from  mail  transportations,  certain  of  the  lines 
were  actually  carrying  the  mails  at  a  loss.  As  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation the  department,  after  giving  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, decided  to  urge  the  abandonment  of  the  present  plan  of  fixing 
compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried,  a  plan 
that  has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  expensive  and  in  other  respects 
unsatisfactory.  Under  the  method  proposed  the  railway  companies 
will  annually  submit  to  the  department  reports  showing  what  it  costs 
them  to  carry  the  mails,  and  this  cost  will  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  car  space  engaged,  payment  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate 
thus  determined  in  amounts  that  will  cover  the  cost  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  If  a  railway  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
department  apportions  the  cost  in  fixing  compensation,  it  is  to  have 
the  right,  under  the  new  plan,  of  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     This    feature  of   the   proposed   law  would   seem   to   in- 
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sure  a  fair  treatment  of  the  railways.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will 
give  the  matter  immediate  attention  and  that  the  method  of  com- 
pensation recommended  by  the  department  or  some  other  suitable 
plan   will  be  promptly  authorized. 

DEPARTMENT     OF    THE   INTERIOR 

The  Interior  Department,  in  the  problems  of  administration  in- 
cluded within  its  jurisdiction,  presents  more  difficult  questions  than 
any  other.  This  has  been  due  perhaps  to  temporary  causes  of  a 
political  character,  but  more  especially  to  the  inherent  difficulty  in 
the  performance  of  some  of  the  functions  which  are  assigned  to  it. 
Its  chief  duty  is  the  guardianship  of  the  public  domain  and  the  dis- 
position of  that  domain  to  private  ownership  under  homestead,  min- 
ing, and  other  laws,  by  which  patents  from  the  Government  to  the 
individual  are  authorized  on  certain  conditions.  During  the  last 
decade  the  public  seemed  to  become  suddenly  aware  that  a  very  large 
part  of  its  domain  had  passed  from  its  control  into  private  ownership, 
under  laws  not  well  adapted  to  modern  conditions,  and  also  that  in 
the  doing  of  this  the  provisions  of  existing  law  and  regulations 
adopted  in  accordance  with  law  had  not  been  strictly  observed,  and 
that  in  the  transfer  of  title  much  fraud  had  intervened,  to  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  of  dishonest  persons.  There  arose  thereupon  a  demand 
for  conservation  of  the  public  domain,  its  protection  against  fraudulent 
diminution,  and  the  preservation  of  that  part  of  it  from  private 
acquisition  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  keep  for  future  public  use. 
The  movement,  excellent  in  the  intention  which  prompted  it,  and  use- 
ful in  its  results,  has  nevertheless  had  some  bad  effects,  which  the 
western  country  has  recently  been  feeling  and  in  respect  of  which 
there  is  danger  of  a  reaction  toward  older  abuses  unless  we  can  attain 
the  golden  mean,  which  consists  in  the  prevention  of  the  mere  ex- 
ploitation of  the  public  domain  for  private  purposes  while  at  the  same 
time  facilitating  its  development  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  public. 

The  land  laws  need  complete  revision  to  secure  proper  conserva- 
tion on  the  one  hand  of  land  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  public  use  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  prompt  disposition  of  those  lands  which  ought  to 
be  disposed  in  private  ownership  or  turned  over  to  private  use  by 
properly  guarded  leases.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  not  enough 
officials  in  our  Land  Department  with  legal  knowledge  sufficient 
promptly  to  make  the  decisions  which  are  called  for.  The  whole 
land-laws  system  should  be  reorganized,  and  not  until  it  is  reor- 
ganized, will  decisions  be  made  as  promptly  as  they  ought,  or  will 
men  who  have  earned  title  to  public  land  under  the  statute  receive 
their  patents  within  a  reasonably  short  period.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  done  what  it  could  in  this  regard,  but  the  necessity  for 
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reform  and  change  by  a  revision  of  the  laws  and  an  increase  and 
reorganization  of  the  force  remains,  and  I  submit  to  Congress  the 
wisdom  of  a  full  examination  of  this  subject,  in  order  that  a  very 
large  and  important  part  of  our  people  in  the  West  may  be  relieved 
from  a  just  cause  of   irritation. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  discussion  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  need  for  legislation  with  respect  to  mining  claims, 
leases  of  coal  lands  in  this  country  and  in  Alaska,  and  for  similar 
disposition  of  oil,  phosphate,  and  potash  lands,  and  also  to  his  discus- 
sion of  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  water-power  sites  held  by  the 
Government.  Many  of  these  lands  are  now  being  withheld  from  use 
by  the  public  under  the  general  withdrawal  act  which  was  passed  by 
the  last  Congress.  That  act  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
the  question,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  lands  until 
the  question  could  be  solved.  I  earnestly  urge  that  the  matter  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  western  fellow  citizens  and  ought  to 
command  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Another  function  which  the  Interior  Department  has  to  perform 
is  that  of  the  guardianship  of  Indians.  In  spite  of  everything  which 
has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  policy  of  our  Government  toward  the 
Indians,  the  amount  of  wealth  which  is  now  held  by  it  for  these 
wards  per  capita  shows  that  the  Government  has  been  generous ;  but 
the  management  of  so  large  an  estate,  with  the  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  each  tribe  and  each  case,  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  business  discretion,  and  the  machinery  pro- 
vided in  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  discharge  of  this  function  is 
entirely  inadequate.  The  position  of  Indian  commissioner  demands 
the  exercise  of  business  ability  of  the  first  order,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  such  talent  for  the  salary  provided. 

The  condition  of  health  of  the  Indian  and  the  prevalence  in  the 
tribes  of  curable  diseases  has  been  exploited  recently  in  the  press. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  I  brought  this  subject  to 
its  attention  and  invited  a  special  appropriation,  in  order  that  our 
facilities  for  overcoming  diseases  among  the  Indians  might  be  prop- 
erly increased,  but  no  action  was  then  taken  by  Congress  on  the 
subject,  nor  has  such  appropriation  been  made  since. 

The  commission  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Congress  to  report 
on  proper  method  of  securing  railroad  development  in  Alaska  is 
formulating  its  report,  and  I  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  before 
the  end  of  this   session  to  submit  its  recommendations. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     AGRICULTURE 

The   far-reaching   utility  of    the    educational    system  carried    on  by 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  our 
country  calls  for  no  elaboration.  Each  year  there  is  a  growth  in  the 
variety  of  facts  which  it  brings  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
and  each  year  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priations made  for  that  department. 


PURE-FOOD    LAW 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  pure-food  law.  The  passage  of  this  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion from  manufacturers  and  others  who  feared  the  effect  upon 
their  business  of  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  The  opposition 
aroused  the  just  indignation  of  the  public,  and  led  to  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  severe  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law.  It  had  to  deal  in  many  instances  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  products  of  large  business  enterprises,  in  the  form  of 
food  preparations,  were  deleterious  to  the  public  health;  and  while 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances  this  issue  was  easily  determinable, 
there  were  not  a  few  cases  in  which  it  was  hard  to  draw  the  line 
between  a  useful  and  a  harmful  food  preparation.  In  cases  like  this 
when  a  decision  involved  the  destruction  of  great  business  enterprises 
representing  the  investment  of  large  capital  and  the  expenditure  of 
great  energy  and  ability,  the  danger  of  serious  injustice  was  very 
considerable  in  the  enforcement  of  a  new  law  under  the  spur  of  great 
public  indignation.  The  public  officials  charged  with  executing  the 
law  might  do  injustice  in  heated  controversy  through  unconscious 
pride  of  opinion  and  obstinacy  of  conclusion.  For  this  reason  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  felt  justified  in  creating  a  board  of  experts,  known  as 
the  Remsen  Board,  to  whom  in  cases  of  much  importance  an  appeal 
might  be  taken  and  a  review  had  of  a  decision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  I  heartily  agree  that  it 
was  wise  to  create  this  board  in  order  that  injustice  might  not  be 
done.  The  questions  which  arise  are  not  generally  those  involving 
palpable  injury  to  health,  but  they  are  upon  the  narrow  and  doubtful 
line  in  respect  of  which  it  is  better  to  be  in  some  error  not  dangerous 
than  to  be  radically  destructive.  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  some  such  tribunal  of  appeal 
and  to  make  specific  statutory  provision  for  it.  While  we  are  strug- 
gling to  suppress  an  evil  of  great  proportions  like  that  of  impure 
food,  we  must  provide  machinery  in  the  law  itself  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  we  ought  to  enable  those 
whose  business  is  threatened  with  annihilation  to  have  some  tribunal 
and  some  form  of  appeal  in  which  they  have  a  complete  day  in  court. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS 

I  referred  in  my  first  message  to  the  question  of  improving  the  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  credits.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  credits  in  this  country,  and  I  com- 
mend a  consideration  of  the  information  which  through  his  agents 
he  has  been  able  to  collect.  It  does  not  in  any  way  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposal,  but  it  gives  more  accurate  information 
upon  some  of  the  phases  of  the  question  than  we  have  heretofore  had. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE   AND    LABOR 

I  commend  to  Congress  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  especially  that  part  in  which  he 
discusses  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  value  to  com- 
merce of  a  proposed  trade  commission,  and  the  steps  which  he  has 
taken  to  secure  the  organization  of  a  national  chamber  of  commerce. 
I  heartily  commend  his  view  that  the  plan  of  a  trade  commission 
which  looks  to  the  fixing  of  prices  is  altogether  impractical  and  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  trust 
question. 

The  trust  question  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law  is  gradually  solving  itself,  is  maintaining  the  principle  and  re- 
storing the  practice  of  competition,  and  if  the  law  is  quietly  but  firmly 
enforced,  business  will  adjust  itself  to  the  statutory  requirements, 
and  the  unrest  in  commercial  circles  provoked  by  the  trust  discussion 
will  disappear. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC     INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION 

In  conformity  with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  an  Executive 
proclamation  was  issued  last  February,  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  to  celebrate  the  construction  of  the  Panama.  Canal. 
A   sympathetic    response  was    immediately    forthcoming,    and  several 

,  nations  have  already  selected  the  sites  for  their  buildings.  In  further- 
ance of  my  invitation,  a  special  commission  visited  European  countries 
during  the  past  summer,  and  received  assurance  of  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  the  task  of  bringing  together  a  universal  industrial,  military, 
and  naval  display  on  an  unprecedented  scale.     It  is  evident  that  the 

.    exposition  will  be  an  accurate  mirror  of  the  world's  activities  as  they 

appear  400  years  after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United   States  to   make  the  nations   welcome 

I  at  San  Francisco  and  to  facilitate  such  acquaintance  between  them 
and  ourselves  as  will  promote  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  famil- 
iarize the  world  with  the  new  trade  route  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  action  of  the  State  governments  and  individuals  assures  a  com- 
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prehensive  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  this  country  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  people.  This  participation  by  State  and  individuals 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  adequate  showing  of  the  varied  and 
unique  activities  of  the  National  Government.  The  United  States 
can  not  with  good  grace  invite  foreign  governments  to  erect  build- 
ings and  make  expensive  exhibits  while  itself  refusing  to  participate. 
Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  the  inspiring  interchange  of  ideas  tending  to  promote 
intercourse,  friendship,  and  commerce.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  foster  and  build  up  commerce  through  the  canal,  just  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  construct  it. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  appropriation  at  this  session  of  such 
a  sum  as  will  enable  the  United  States  to  construct  a  suitable  build- 
ing, install  a  governmental  exhibit,  and  otherwise  participate  in  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  a  nation  whose  guests  are  to  be  the  people  of  the 
world.  I  recommend  also  such  legislation  as  will  facilitate  the  entry 
of  material  intended  for  exhibition  and  protect  foreign  exhibitors 
against  infringement  of  patents  and  the  unauthorized  copying  of 
patterns  and  designs.  All  aliens  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  construct 
and  care  for  foreign  buildings  and  exhibits  should  be  admitted  with- 
out restraint  or  embarrassment. 

THE   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   AND  THE   CITY   OF  WASHINGTON 

The  city  of  Washington  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  a  population  of 
352,936,  of  whom  98,667  are  colored.  The  annual  municipal  budget 
is  about  $14,000,000.  The  presence  of  the  National  Capital  and  other 
governmental  structures  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  city.  The  public  grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  opportunities  for 
improving  the  city  and  making  it  still  more  attractive  are  very  great. 
Under  a  plan  adopted  some  years  ago,  one  half  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  city  is  paid  by  taxation  upon  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  the  citizens  and  residents,  and  the  other  half  is  borne  by  the  General 
Government.  The  city  is  expanding  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  this 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  coming  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  of  well-to-do  people  who,  having  finished  their  business 
careers  elsewhere,  build  and  make  this  their  permanent  place  of 
residence. 

On  the  whole,  the  city  as  a  municipality  is  very  well  governed. 
It  is  well  lighted,  the  water  supply  is  good,  the  streets  are  well  paved, 
the  police  force  is  well  disciplined,  crime  is  not  flagrant,  and  while 
it  has  purlieus  and  centers  of  vice,  like  other  large  cities,  they  are  not 
exploited,  they  do  not  exercise  any  influence  or  control  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  and  they  are  suppressed  in  as  far  as  it  has  been 
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found  practicable.  Municipal  graft  is  inconsiderable.  There  are 
interior  courts  in  the  city  that  are  noisome  and  centers  of  disease 
and  the  refuge  of  criminals,  but  Congress  has  begun  to  clean  these 
out,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  most  notorious  of 
these,  which  is  known  as  "  Willow  Tree  Alley."  This  movement 
should  continue. 

The  mortality  for  the  past  year  was  at  the  rate  of  17.80  per  1,000 
of  both  races;  among  the  whites  it  was  14.61  per  thousand,  and 
among  the  blacks  26.12  per  thousand.  These  are  the  lowest  mortality 
rates  ever  recorded  in  the  District. 

One  of  the  most  crying  needs  in  the  government  of  the  District  is 
a  tribunal  or  public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the 
corporations  engaged  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  Such  a 
bill  is  pending  in  Congress  and  ought  to  pass.  Washington  should 
show  itself  under  the  direction  of  Congress  to  be  a  city  with  a  model 
form  of  government,  but  as  long  as  such  authority  over  public  utilities 
is  withheld  from  the  municipal  government,  it  must  always  be  de- 
fective. 

Without  undue  criticism  of  the  present  street  railway  accommoda- 
tions, it  can  be  truly  said  that  under  the  spur  of  a  public  utilities 
commission  they  might  be  substantially  improved. 

While  the  school  system  of  Washington  perhaps  might  be  bet- 
tered in  the  economy  of  its  management  and  the  distribution  of  its 
buildings,  its  usefulness  has  nevertheless  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  it  now  offers  excellent  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  Washington 
in  favor  of  granting  the  citizens  of  the  city  the  franchise  and  consti- 
tuting an  elective  government.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  change. 
The  history  of  Washington  discloses  a  number  of  experiments  of  this 
kind,  which  have  always  been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  The 
truth  is  this  is  a  city  governed  by  a  popular  body,  to  wit,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  selected  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  own  Washington.  The  people  who  come  here  to  live 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  city  and  the  restric- 
tions, and  therefore  voluntarily  give  up  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
municipality  governed  by  popular  vote.  Washington  is  so  unique  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  use  for  housing  and  localizing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Nation  that  the  people  who  live  here  must  regard  its  peculiar  char- 
acter and  must  be  content  to  subject  themselves  to  the  control  of  a 
body  selected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  agree  that  there  are 
certain  inconveniences  growing  out  of  the  government  of  a  city  by  a 
national  legislature  like  Congress,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  possible 
to  lessen  these  by  the  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District  Commis- 
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sioners  of  greater  legislative  power  for  the  enactment  of  local  laws 
than  they  now  possess,  especially  those  of  a  police  character. 

Every  loyal  American  has  a  personal  pride  in  the  beauty  of  Wash 
fngton  and  in  its  development  and  growth.  There  is  no  one  with 
a  proper  appreciation  of  our  Capital  City  who  would  favor  a  nig- 
gardly policy  in  respect  to  expenditures  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  city,  which  belongs  to  every 
citizen  of  the  entire  country,  and  which  no  citizen  visits  without  a 
sense  of  pride  of  ownership.  We  have  had  restored  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
original  plan  of  the  French  engineer  L'Enfant  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  know  with  great  certainty  the  course  which  the  im- 
provement of  Washington  should  take.  Why  should  there  be  delay 
in  making  this  improvement  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  extension 
of  the  parking  system  and  the  construction  of  greatly  needed  public 
buildings?  Appropriate  buildings  for  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
have  been  projected,  plans  have  been  approved,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  the  appropriations  for  the  beginning  and  completion  of  the 
structures.  A  hall  of  archives  is  also  badly  needed,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  toward  its  construction,  although  the  land  for  it  has  long 
been  bought  and  paid  for.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  union  of 
Potomac  Park  with  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  and  Rock  Creek  Park, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  connection  between  the  Soldiers'  Home  and 
Rock  Creek  Park  calls  for  no  comment.  I  ask  again  why  there 
should  be  delay  in  carrying  out  these  plans  We  have  the  money  in 
the  Treasury,  the  plans  are  national  in  their  scope,  and  the  improve- 
ment should  be  treated  as  a  national  project.  The  plan  will  find  a 
hearty  approval  throughout  the  country.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  the 
information  which  I  have,  that,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  from 
that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was  retroceded  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  portion  including  the  Arlington  estate,  Fort  Myer,  and  the 
palisades  of  the  Potomac  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Virginia  over  this  land  ceded  to  the  Nation. 
This  ought  to  be  done. 

The  construction  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  of  a  memorial  bridge 
from  the  base  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  to  Arlington  would  be  an 
appropriate  and  symbolic  expression  of  the  union  of  the  North  and 
the  South  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  upon  Congress  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  undertake  these  national  improve- 
ments, and  to  submit  a  plan  for  their  execution ;  and  when  the  plan 
has  been  submitted  and  approved,  and  the  work  carried  out,  Wash- 
ington will  really  become  what  it  ought  to  be — the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world. 


Woodrow  Wilson 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[Delivered  at  a  Joint  Session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  December  2,  1913.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

In  pursuance  of  my  constitutional  duty  to  "give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  on  several  matters  which  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  particu- 
larly to  engage  the  attention  of  your  honorable  bodies,  as  of  all  who 
study  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  venture  to  depart  in  some  degree 
from  the  usual  custom  of  setting  before  you  in  formal  review  the 
many  matters  which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  called  for  the 
action  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  or  which  look 
to  them  for  early  treatment  in  the  future,  because  the  list  is  long, 
very  long,  and  would  suffer  in  the  abbreviation  to  which  I  should 
have  to  subject  it.  I  shall  submit  to  you  the  reports  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments,  in  which  these  subjects  are  set  forth  in  care- 
ful detail,  and  beg  that  they  may  receive  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  your  committees  and  of  all  Members  of  the  Congress  who  may 
have  the  leisure  to  study  them.  Their  obvious  importance,  as  con- 
stituting the  very  substance  of  the  business  of  the  Government,  makes 
comment  and  emphasis  on  my  part  unnecessary. 

The  country.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  many  happy  manifestations  multiply  about  us  of  a  growing  cor- 
diality and  sense  of  community  of  interest  among  the  nations,  fore- 
shadowing an  age  of  settled  peace  and  good  will.  More  and  more 
readily  each  decade  do  the  nations  manifest  their  willingness  to 
6ind  themselves  by  solemn  treaty  to  the  processes  of  peace,  the  proc- 
esses of  frankness  and  fair  concession.  So  far  the  United  States  has 
stood  at  the  front  of  such  negotiations.  She  will.  I  earnestly  hope 
and  confidently  believe,  give  fresh  proof  of  her  sincere  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  international  friendship  by  ratifying  the  several  treaties 
of  arbitration  awaiting  renewal  by  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  these, 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Department  of  State  to  gain  the  assent, 
in  principle,  of  no  less  than  31  nations,  representing  four-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties  by  which  it 
shall  be  agreed  that  whenever  differences  of  interest  or  of  policy  arise 
which  can  not  be  resolved  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy 
they  shall  be  publicly  analyzed,  discussed,  and  reported  upon  by  a 
tribunal  chosen  by  the  parties  before  either  nation  determines  its  course 
of  action. 

There  is  only  one  possible  standard  by  which  to  determine  contro- 
versies between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and  that  is  com- 
pounded of  these  two  elements:  Our  own  honor  and  our  obligations 
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to  the  peace  of  the  world     A  test  so  compound  to  be 

made  :     g   vera  both  the  establishment  oi  new  treaty  ol  s  and 

the  interpretation  of  those  already  assumed. 

There  is  but  one  cloud  upon  our  horizon.     That  has   shown   itself 
to  the  south  of  us,  and  hangs  over  Mexico.     There  can  be  no  cei 

ect  of  peace  in  America  until  Gen.  Huerta  has   sui  I  his 

usurped  authority  in  Mexico;  until  it  is  understood  on  all  hands, 
indeed,  that  such  pretended  governments  will  not  be  countenanced 
or  dealt  with  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  are  the 
friends  oi  constitutional  government  in  America  :  we  are  more  than 
its  friends,  we  are  its  champions  :  because  in  no  other  way  can  our 
neighbors,  to  whom  we  would  wish  in  every  way  to  make  proof  of 
our  friendship,  work  out  their  own  development  in  peace  and  liberty. 
Mexico  has  no  Government.  The  attempt  to  maintain  one  at  the 
Gitv  of  Mexico  has  broken  down,  and  a  mere  military  despotism  has 
been  set  up  which  has  hardly  more  than  the  semblance  of  national 
authority.  It  originated  in  the  usurpation  oi  Yictoriano  Ilr 
who,  after  a  brief  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  constitutional  Presi- 
dent, has  at  last  cast  aside  even  the  pretense  of  legal  right  and  de- 
clared himself  dictator.  As  a  consequence,  a  condition  of  affairs 
now  exists  in  Mexico  which  has  made  it  doubtful  whether  even  the 
most  elementary  and  fundamental  rights  either  of  her  own  people  or 
of  the  citizens  oi  other  countries  resident  within  her  territory  can 
long  be  successfully  safeguarded,  and  which  threatens,  if  long  con- 
tinued, to  imperil  the  interests  oi  peace,  order,  and  tolerable  life  in 
the  lands  immediately  to  the  south  of  us.  Even  if  the  usurper  had 
succeeded  in  his  purposes,  in  despite  of  the  constitution  oi  the  Re- 
public and  the  rights  oi  its  people,  he  would  have  set  up  nothing 
but  a  precarious  and  hateful  power,  which  could  have  lasted  but 
a  little  while,  and  whose  eventual  downfall  would  have  left  the  coun- 
try in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  ever.  But  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  forfeited  the  respect  and  the  moral  support  even 
of  those  who  were  at  one  time  willing  to  see  him  succeed.  Little 
by  little  he  has  been  completely  isolated.  By  a  little  every  day  his 
power  and  prestige  are  crumbling  and  the  collapse  is  not  far  away. 
We  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  obliged  to  alter  our  policy  of  watchful 
waiting.  And  then,  when  the  end  comes,  we  shall  hope  to  see  con- 
stitutional order  restored  in  distressed  Mexico  by  the  concert  and 
energy  of  such  of  her  leaders  as  prefer  the  liberty  of  their  people  to 
their  own  ambitions. 

I  turn  to  matters  of  domestic  concern.  You  already  have  under 
consideration  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  our  system  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency, for  which  the  country  waits  with  impatience,  as  for  something 
fundamental  to  its  whole  business  life  and  necessary  to  set  credit  free 
from  arbitrary  and  artificial  restraints.     I  need  not  sav  how  earnestly 
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I  hope  for  its  early  enactment  into  law.  I  take  leave  to  beg  that  the 
whole  energy  and  attention  of  the  Senate  be  concentrated  upon  it  till 
the  matter  is  successfully  disposed  of.  And  yet  I  feel  that  the  request 
is  not  needed — that  the  Members  of  that  great  House  need  no  urging 
in  this  service  to  the  country. 

I  present  to  you,  in  addition,  the  urgent  necessity  that  special  pro- 
vision be  made  also  for  facilitating  the  credits  needed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  The  pending  currency  bill  does  the  farmers  a  great 
service.  It  puts  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  business  men 
and  masters  of  enterprise,  as  it  should ;  and  upon  its  passage  they  will 
find  themselves  quit  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  hamper 
them  in  the  field  of  credit.  The  farmers,  of  course,  ask  and  should  be 
given  no  special  privilege,  such  as  extending  to  them  the  credit  of  the 
Government  itself.  What  they  need  and  should  obtain  is  legislation 
which  will  make  their  own  abundant  and  substantial  credit  resources 
available  as  a  foundation  for  joint,  concerted  local  action  in  their  own 
behalf  in  getting  the  capital  they  must  use.  It  is  to  this  we  should 
now  address  ourselves. 

It  has,  singularly  enough,  come  to  pass  that  we  have  allowed  the 
industry  of  our  farms  to  lag  behind  the  other  activities  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  development.  I  need  not  stop  to  tell  you  how  fundamental 
to  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  the  production  of  its  food.  Our  thoughts 
may  ordinarily  be  concentrated  upon  the  cities  and  the  hives  of  indus- 
try, upon  the  cries  of  the  crowded  market  place  and  the  clangor  of 
the  factory,  but  it  is  from  the  quiet  interspaces  of  the  open  valleys 
and  the  free  hillsides  that  we  draw  the  sources  of  life  and  of  pros- 
perity, from  the  farm  and  the  ranch,  from  the  forest  and  the  mine. 
Without  these  every  street  would  be  silent,  every  office  deserted,  every 
factory  fallen  into  disrepair.  And  yet  the  farmer  does  not  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  forester  and  the  miner  in  the  market  of 
credit.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  seasons.  Nature  determines  how  long 
he  must  wait  for  his  crops,  and  will  not  be  hurried  in  her  processes. 
He  may  give  his  note,  but  the  season  of  its  maturity  depends  upon 
the  season  when  his  crop  matures,  lies  at  the  gates  of  the  market 
where  his  products  are  sold.  And  the  security  he  gives  is  of  a  char- 
acter not  known  in  the  broker's  office  or  as  familiarly  as  it  might  be 
on  the  counter  of  the  banker. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Government  is  seeking  to 
assist  as  never  before  to  make  farming  an  efficient  business,  of  wide 
co-operative  effort,  in  quick  touch  with  the  markets  for  foodstuffs. 
The  farmers  and  the  Government  will  henceforth  work  together  as 
real  partners  in  this  field,  where  we  now  begin  to  see  our  way  very 
clearly  and  where  many  intelligent  plans  are  already  being  put  into 
execution.     The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has,  by  a  timely  and 
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well-considered  distribution  of  its  deposits,  facilitated  the  moving  of 
the  crops  in  the  present  season  and  prevented  the  scarcity  of  available 
funds  too  often  experienced  at  such  times.  But  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  depend  upon  extraordinary  expedients.  We  must  add 
the  means  by  which  the'  farmer  may  make  his  credit  constantly  and 
easily  available  and  command  when  he  will  the  capital  by  which  to 
support  and  expand  his  business.  We  lag  behind  many  other  great 
countries  of  the  modern  world  in  attempting  to  do  this.  Systems 
of  rural  credit  have  been  studied  and  developed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  while  we  left  our  farmers  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the 
ordinary  money  market.  You  have  but  to  look  about  you  in  any 
rural  district  to  see  the  result,  the  handicap  and  embarrassment  which 
have  been  put  upon  those  who  produce  our  food. 

Conscious  of  this  backwardness  and  neglect  on  our  part,  the  Con- 
gress recently  authorized  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  various  systems  of  rural  credit  which  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Europe,  and  this  commission  is  already  prepared  to  report. 
Its  report  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  determine  what  methods 
will  be  best  suited  to  our  own  farmers.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  will  address  themselves  to  this 
matter  with  the  most  fruitful  results,  and  I  believe  that  the  studies 
and  recently  formed  plans  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
made  to  serve  them  very  greatly  in  their  work  of  framing  appropriate 
and  adequate  legislation.  It  would  be  indiscreet  and  presumptuous 
in  anyone  to  dogmatize  upon  so  great  and  many-sided  a  question,  but 
I  feel  confident  that  common  counsel  will  produce  the  results  we  must 
all  desire. 

Turn  from  the  farm  to  the  world  of  business  which  centers  in  the 
city  and  in  the  factory,  and  1  think  that  all  thoughtful  observers  will 
agree  that  the  immediate  service  we  owe  the  business  communities  of 
2he  country  is  to  prevent  private  monopoly  more  effectually  than  it 
has  yet  been  prevented.  I  think  it  will  be  easily  agreed  that  we 
should  let  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  stand,  unaltered,  as  it  is,  with 
its  debatable  ground  about  it,  but  that  we  should  as  much  as  possible 
reduce  the  area  of  that  debatable  ground  by  further  and  more  ex- 
plicit legislation ;  and  should  also  supplement  that  great  act  by  legis- 
lation which  will  not  only  clarify  it  but  also  facilitate  its  administra- 
tion and  make  it  fairer  to  all  concerned.  No  doubt  we  shall  all  wish, 
and  the  country  will  expect,  this  to  be  the  central  subject  of  our 
deliberations  during  the  present  session;  but  it  is  a  subject  so  many- 
sided  and  so  deserving  of  careful  and  discriminating  discussion  that 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  it  in  a  special  message 
at  a  later  date  than  this.  It  is  of  capital  importance  that  the  business 
men  of  this  countrv  should  be  relieved  of  all  uncertainties  of  law  with 
iegard  to  their  enterprises  and  investments  and  a  clear  path  indicated 
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which  they  can  travel  without  anxiety.  It  is  as  important  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  embarrassment  and  set  free  to  prosper  as  that 
private  monopoly  should  be  destroyed.  The  ways  of  action  should  be 
thrown  wide  open. 

I  turn  to  a  subject  which  I  hope  can  be  handled  promptly  and 
without  serious  controversy  of  any  kind.  I  mean  the  method  of 
selecting  nominees  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  feel 
confident  that  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  wishes  or  the  expectations  of 
the  country  when  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  primary  elections  throughout  the  country  at  which 
the  voters  of  the  several  parties  may  choose  their  nominees  for  the 
Presidency  without  the  intervention  of  nominating  conventions.  I 
venture  the  suggestion  that  this  legislation  should  provide  for  the 
retention  of  party  conventions,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  primaries  and  formulating  the  plat- 
forms of  the  parties ;  and  I  suggest  that  these  conventions  should  con- 
sist not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single  purpose,  but  of  the  nominees 
for  Congress,  the  nominees  for  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  whose  terms  have  not  yet  closed,  the  na- 
tional committees,  and  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  themselves, 
in  order  that  platforms  may  be  framed  by  those  responsible  to  the 
people  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

These  are  all  matters  of  vital  domestic  concern,  and  besides  them, 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  our  own  national  life  in  which  onr 
affections  command  us,  as  well  as  our  consciences,  there  stand  out 
our  obligations  toward  our  territories  over  sea.  Here  we  are  trus- 
tees. Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  are  ours,  indeed,  but 
not  ours  to  do  what  we  please  with.  Such  territories,  once  regarded 
as  mere  possessions,  are  no  longer  to  be  selfishly  exploited ;  they  are 
part  of  the  domain  of  public  conscience  and  of  serviceable  and  en- 
lightened statesmanship.  We  must  administer  them  for  the  people  who 
live  in  them  and  with  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  to  them  as 
toward  our  own  people  in  our  domestic  affairs.  No  doubt  we  shall 
successfully  enough  bind  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
ourselves  by  ties  of  justice  and  interest  and  affection,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duty  toward  the  Philippines  is  a  more  difficult  and  de- 
batable matter.  We  can  satisfy  the  obligations  of  generous  justice 
toward  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  by  giving  them  the  ample  and  famil- 
iar rights  and  privileges  accorded  our  own  citizens  in  our  own  terri- 
tories and  our  obligations  toward  the  people  of  Hawaii  by  perfect- 
ing the  provisions  for  self-government  already  granted  them,  but  in 
the  Philippines  we  must  go  further.  We  must  hold  steadily  in  view 
their  ultimate  independence,  and  we  must  move  toward  the  time  of 
that  independence  as  steadily  as  the  way  can  be  cleared  and  the  foun- 
dations thoughtfully  and  permanently  laid. 
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Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Con- 
gress, I  have  already  accorded  the  people  of  the  islands  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  their  legislative  body  by  appointing  five  instead  of 
four  native  citizens  to  the  membership  of  the  commission.  I  believe 
that  in  this  way  we  shall  make  proof  of  their  capacity  in  counsel  and 
their  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and 
that  the  success  of  this  step  will  be  sure  to  clear  our  view  for  the 
steps  which  are  to  follow.  Step  by  step  we  should  extend  and  perfect 
the  system  of  self-government  in  the  islands,  making  test  of  them 
and  modifying  them  as  experience  discloses  their  successes  and  their 
failures ;  that  we  should  more  and  more  put  under  the  control  of 
the  native  citizens  of  the  archipelago  the  essential  instruments  of 
their  life,  their  local  instrumentalities  of  government,  their  schools, 
all  the  common  interests  of  their  communities,  and  so  by  counsel  and 
experience  set  up  a  government  which  all  the  world  will  see  to  be 
suitable  to  a  people  whose  affairs  are  under  their  own  control.  At 
last,  I  hope  and  believe,  we  are  beginning  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Filipino  peoples.  By  their  counsel  and  experience,  rather  than 
by  our  own,  we  shall  learn  how  best  to  serve  them  and  how  soon  it 
will  be  possible  and  wise  to  withdraw  our  supervision.  Let  us  once 
find  the  path  and  set  out  with  firm  and  confident  tread  upon  it  and 
we  shall  not  wander  from  it  or  linger  upon  it. 

A  duty  faces  us  with  regard  to  Alaska  which  seems  to  me  very 
pressing  and  very  imperative;  perhaps  I  should  say  a  double  duty, 
for  it  concerns  both  the  political  and  the  material  development  of 
the  Territory.  The  people  of  Alaska  should  be  given  the  full  Terri- 
torial form  of  government,  and  Alaska,  as  a  storehouse,  should  be 
unlocked.  One  key  to  it  is  a  system  of  railways.  These  the  Govern- 
ment should  itself  build  and  administer,  and  the  ports  and  termi- 
nals it  should  itself  control  in  the  interest  of  all  who  wish  to  use 
them  for  the  service  and  development  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

But  the  construction  of  railways  is  only  the  first  step;  is  only 
thrusting  in  the  key  to  the  storehouse  and  throwing  back  the  lock 
and  opening  the  door.  How  the  tempting  resources  of  the  country 
are  to  be  exploited  is  another  matter,  to  which  I  shall  take  the  lib- 
erty of  from  time  to  time  calling  your  attention,  for  it  is  a  policy 
which  must  be  worked  out  by  well-considered  stages,  not  upon  theory, 
but  upon  lines  of  practical  expediency.  It  is  part  of  our  general 
problem  of  conservation.  We  have  a  freer  hand  in  working  out  the 
problem  in  Alaska  than  in  the  States  of  the  Union;  and  yet  the 
principle  and  object  are  the  same,  wherever  we  touch  it.  We  must 
use  the  resources  of  the  country,  not  lock  them  up.  There  need  be 
no  conflict  or  jealousy  as  between  State  and  Federal  authorities,  for 
there  can  be  no  essential  difference  of  purpose  between  them.  The 
resources   in  question   must   be  used,  but  not   destroyed   or   wasted ; 
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used,  but  not  monopolized  upon  any  narrow  idea  of  individual  rights 
as  against  the  abiding  interests  of  communities.  That  a  policy  can 
be  worked  out  by  conference  and  concession  which  will  release  these 
resources  and  yet  not  jeopard  or  dissipate  them,  I  for  one  have  no 
doubt ;  and  it  can  be  done  on  lines  of  regulation  which  need  be  no 
less  acceptable  to  the  people  and  governments  of  the  States  con- 
cerned than  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Nation  at  large, 
whose  heritage  these  resources  are.  We  must  bend  our  counsels  to 
this  end.     A  common  purpose  ought  to  make  agreement  easy. 

Three  or  four  matters  of  special  importance  and  significance  I  beg 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  in  closing. 

Our  Bureau  of  Mines  ought  to  be  equipped  and  empowered  to 
render  even  more  effectual  service  than  it  renders  now  in  improving 
the  conditions  of  mine  labor  and  making  the  mines  more  economically 
productive  as  well  as  more  safe.  This  is  an  all-important  part  of  the 
work  of  conservation ;  and  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  energy 
lies  even  nearer  to  our  interests  than  the  preservation  from  waste  of 
our  material  resources. 

We  owe  it,  in  mere  justice  to  the  railway  employees  of  the  country, 
to  provide  for  them  a  fair  and  effective  employers'  liability  act;  and 
a  law  that  we  can  stand  by  in  this  matter  will  be  no  less  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  administer  the  railroads  of  the  country  than  to  the 
advantage  of  those  whom  they  employ.  The  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  the  States  abundantly  proves  that. 

We  ought  to  devote  ourselves  to  meeting  pressing  demands  of  plain 
justice  like  this  as  earnestly  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  political 
and  economic  reforms.  Social  justice  comes  first.  Law  is  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  realization  and  is  vital  only  as  it  expresses  and  em- 
bodies it. 

An  international  congress  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  that 
affect  safety  at  sea  is  now  sitting  in  London  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
own  Government.  So  soon  as  the  conclusions  of  that  congress  can 
be  learned  and  considered  we  ought  to  address  ourselves,  among 
other  things,  to  the  prompt  alleviation  of  the  very  unsafe,  unjust,  and 
burdensome  conditions  which  now  surround  the  employment  of  sail- 
ors and  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  spirited 
and  competent  men  such  as  every  ship  needs  if  it  is  to  be  safely 
handled  and  brought  to  port. 

May  I  not  express  the  very  real  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in 
co-operating  with  this  Congress  and  sharing  with  it  the  labors  of 
common  service  to  which  it  has  devoted  itself  so  unreservedly  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  months  of  uncomplaining  concentration  upon  the 
business  of  legislation?  Surely  it  is  a  proper  and  pertinent  part  of 
my  report  on  "the  state  of  the  Union"  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  diligence,  the  good  temper,  and  the  full  comprehension  of 
public  duty  which  has  already  been  manifested  by  both  the  Houses; 
and  I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  deemed  an  impertinent  intrusion  of 
myself   into  the  picture  if   I  say  with  how   much  and  how  constant 
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satisfaction  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  putting  my  time 
and  energy  at  their  disposal  alike  in  counsel  and  in  action. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[Delivered  at  a  Joint  Session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  December 

8,   1914.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

The  session  upon  which  you  are  now  entering  will  be  the  closing 
session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  a  Congress,  I  venture  to  say, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  great  body  of  thoughtful  and 
constructive  work  which  it  has  done,  in  loyal  response  to  the  thought 
and  needs  of  the  country.  I  should  like  in  this  address  to  review 
the  notable  record  and  try  to  make  adequate  assessment  of  it;  but 
no  doubt  we  stand  too  near  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  are 
ourselves  too  much  part  of  it  to  play  the  part  of  historians  toward  it. 

Our  program  of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  busi- 
ness is  now  virtually  complete.  It  has  been  put  forth,  as  we  intended, 
as  a  whole,  and  leaves  no  conjecture  as  to  what  is  to  follow.  The 
road  at  last  lies  clear  and  firm  before  business.  It  is  a  road  which  it 
can  travel  without  fear  or  embarrassment.  It  is  the  road  to  un- 
grudged,  unclouded  success.  In  it  every  honest  man,  every  man  who 
believes  that  the  public  interest  is  part  of  his  own  interest,  may  walk 
with  perfect  confidence. 

Moreover,  our  thoughts  are  now  more  of  the  future  than  of  the 
past.  While  we  have  worked  at  our  tasks  of  peace  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  age  have  been  altered  by  war.  What  we  have  done  for 
our  own  land  and  our  own  people  we  did  with  the  best  that  was  in 
us,  whether  of  character  or  of  intelligence,  with  sober  enthusiasm 
and  a  confidence  in  the  principles  upon  which  we  were  acting  which 
sustained  us  at  every  step  of  the  difficult  undertaking;  but  it  is  done. 
It  has  passed  from  our  hands.  It  is  now  an  established  part  of  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  Its  usefulness,  its  effects  will  disclose 
themselves  in  experience.  What  chiefly  strikes  us  now,  as  we  look 
about  us  during  these  closing  days  of  a  year  which  will  be  forever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  that  we  face  new  tasks, 
have  been  facing  them  these  six  months,  must  face  them  in  the 
months  to  come, — face  them  without  partisan  feeling,  like  men  who 
have  forgotten  everything  but  a  common  duty  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  representatives  of  a  great  people  whose  thought  is  not  of  us  but 
of  what  America  owes  to  herself  and  to  all  mankind  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these  upon  which  we  look  amazed  and  anxious. 
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War  has  interrupted  the  means  of  trade  not  only  but  also  the 
processes  of  production.  In  Europe  it  is  destroying  men  and  re- 
sources wholesale  and  upon  a  scale  unprecedented  and  appalling. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  time  is  near,  if  it  be  not  already 
at  hand,  when  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  will  find  it  difficult 
to  do  for  their  people  what  they  have  hitherto  been  always  easily 
able  to  do, — many  essential  and  fundamental  things.  At  any  rate, 
they  will  need  our  help  and  our  manifold  services  as  they  have  never 
needed  them  before ;  and  we  should  be  ready,  more  fit  and  ready  than 
we  have  ever  been. 

It  is  of  equal  consequence  that  the  nations  whom  Europe  has 
usually  supplied  with  innumerable  articles  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce of  which  they  are  in  constant  need  and  without  which  their 
economic  development  halts  and  stands  still  can  now  get  only  a  small 
part  of  what  they  formerly  imported  and  eagerly  look  to  us  to 
supply  their  all  but  empty  markets.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
our  own  neighbors,  the  States,  great  and  small,  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Their  lines  of  trade  have  hitherto  run  chiefly  athwart 
the  seas,  not  to  our  ports  but  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  older  continent  of  Europe.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  why,  or  to 
make  any  comment  on  probable  causes.  What  interests  us  just  now 
is  not  the  explanation  but  the  fact,  and  our  duty  and  opportunity 
in  the  presence  of  it.  Here  are  markets  which  we  must  supply,  and 
we  must  find  the  means  of  action.  The  United  States,  this  great 
people  for  whom  we  speak  and  act,  should  be  ready,  as  never  before, 
to  serve  itself  and  to  serve  mankind ;  ready  with  its  resources,  its 
energies,  its  forces  of  production,  and  its  means  of  distribution. 

It  is  a  very  practical  matter,  a  matter  of  ways  and  means.  We 
have  the  resources,  but  are  we  fully  ready  to  use  them?  And,  if  we 
can  make  ready  what  we  have,  have  we  the  means  at  hand  to  dis- 
tribute it?  We  are  not  fully  ready;  neither  have  we  the  means  of 
distribution.  We  are  willing,  but  we  are  not  fully  able.  We  have 
the  wish  to  serve  and  to  serve  greatly,  generously;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  as  we  should  be.  We  are  not  ready  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources at  once.  We  are  not  prepared  to  use  them  immediately  and 
at  their  best,  without  delay  and  without  waste. 

To  speak  plainly,  we  have  grossly  erred  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  stunted  and  hindered  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine. 
And  now,  when  we  need  ships,  we  have  not  got  them.  We  have  year 
after  year  debated,  without  end  or  conclusion,  the  best  policy  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  ores  and  forests  and  water 
powers  of  our  national  domain  in  the  rich  States  of  the  West,  when 
we  should  have  acted;  and  they  are  still  locked  up.  The  key  is  still 
turned  upon  them,  the  door  shut  fast  at  which  thousands  of  vigor- 
ous men,  full  of  initiative,  knock  clamorously  for  admittance.     The 
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water  power  of  our  navigable  streams  outside  the  national  domain 
also,  even  in  the  eastern  States,  where  we  have  worked  and  planned 
for  generations,  is  still  not  used  as  it  might  be,  because  we  will  and 
we  won't ;  because  the  laws  we  have  made  do  not  intelligently  balance 
encouragement  against  restraint.     We  withhold  by  regulation. 

I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  remedy  and  correct  these  mistakes  and 
omissions,  even  at  this  short  session  of  a  Congress  which  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  done  all  the  work  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  are  extraordinary,  and 
so  must  our  efforts  be  also. 

Fortunately,  two  great  measures,  finely  conceived,  the  one  to  un- 
lock, with  proper  safeguards,  the  resources  of  the  national  domain, 
the  other  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  navigable  waters  outside  that 
domain  for  the  generation  of  power,  have  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  are  ready  for  immediate  consideration  and 
action  by  the  Senate.  With  the  deepest  earnestness  I  urge  their  prompt 
passage.  In  them  both  we  turn  our  backs  upon  hesitation  and  make- 
shift and  formulate  a  genuine  policy  of  use  and  conservation,  in  the 
best  sense  of  those  words.  We  owe  the  one  measure  not  only  to 
the  people  of  that  great  western  country  for  whose  free  and  sys- 
tematic development,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  legislation  has  done  so 
little,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  and  we  as 
clearly  owe  the  other  fulfillment  of  our  repeated  promises  that  the 
water  power  of  the  country  should  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  great  industries  which  can  make  economical  and 
profitable  use  of  it,  the  rights  of  the  public  being  adequately  guarded 
the  while,  and  monopoly  in  the  use  prevented.  To  have  begun  such 
measures  and  not  completed  them  would  indeed  mar  the  record  of 
this  great  Congress  very  seriously.  I  hope  and  confidently  believe 
that  they  will  be  completed. 

And  there  is  another  great  piece  of  legislation  which  awaits  and 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate :  I  mean  the  bill  which  gives 
a  larger  measure  of  self-government  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. How  better,  in  this  time  of  anxious  questioning  and  perplexed 
policy,  could  we  show  our  confidence  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  as 
the  source  as  well  as  the  expression  of  life,  how  better  could  we 
demonstrate  our  own  self-possession  and  steadfastness  in  the  courses 
of  justice  and  disinterestedness  than  by  thus  going  calmly  forward 
to  fulfill  our  promises  to  a  dependent  people,  who  will  now  look  more 
anxiously  than  ever  to  see  whether  we  have  indeed  the  liberality,  the 
unselfishness,  the  courage,  the  faith  we  have  boasted  and  professed. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  Senate  will  let  this  great  measure  of  con- 
structive justice  await  the  action  of  another  Congress.  Its  passage 
would   nobly   crown  the   record   of   these  two  years   of   memorable 
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labor. 

But  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  does  not  com- 
plete the  toll  of  our  duty.  How  are  we  to  carry  our  goods  to  the  empty 
markets  of  which  I  have  spoken  if  we  have  not  the  ships?  How 
are  we  to  build  up  a  great  trade  if  we  haze  not  the  certain  and  con- 
stant means  of  transportation  upon  which  all  profitable  and  useful 
commerce  depends?  And  how  are  we  to  get  the  ships  if  we  wait 
for  the  trade  to  develop  without  them?  To  correct  the  many  mis- 
takes by  which  we  have  discouraged  and  all  but  destroyed  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  country,  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  we  have, 
it  seems  almost  deliberately,  withdrawn  our  flag  from  the  seas,  ex- 
cept where,  here  and  there,  a  ship  of  war  is  bidden  carry  it  or  some 
wandering  yacht  displays  it,  would  take  a  long  time  and  involve  many 
detailed  items  of  legislation,  and  the  trade  which  we  ought  imme- 
diately to  handle  would  disappear  or  find  other  channels  while  we 
debated  the  items. 

The  case  is  not  unlike  that  which  confronted  us  when  our  own 
continent  was  to  be  opened  up  to  settlement  and  industry,  and  we 
needed  long  lines  .of  railway,  extended  means  of  transportation  pre- 
pared beforehand,  if  development  was  not  to  lag  intolerably  and  wait 
interminably.  We  lavishly  subsidized  the  building  of  transcontinental 
railroads.  We  look  back  upon  that  with  regret  now,  because  the 
subsidies  led  to  many  scandals  of  which  we  are  ashamed ;  but  we 
know  that  the  railroads  had  to  be  built,  and  if  we  had  it  to  do  over 
again  we  should  of  course  build  them,  but  in  another  way.  There- 
fore I  propose  another  way  of  providing  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, which  must  precede,  not  tardily  follow,  the  development  of  our 
trade  with  our  neighbor  states  of  America.  It  may  seem  a  reversal 
of  the  natural  order  of  things,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  routes  of  trade 
must  be  actually  opened — by  many  ships  and  regular  sailings  and 
moderate  charges — before  streams  of  merchandise  will  flow  freely  and 
profitably  through  them. 

Hence  the  pending  shipping  bill,  discussed  at  the  last  session  but 
as  yet  passed  by  neither  House.  In  my  judgment  such  legislation  is 
imperatively  needed  and  can  not  wisely  be  postponed.  The  Govern- 
ment must  open  these  gates  of  trade,  and  open  them  wide ;  open  them 
before  it  is  altogether  profitable  to  open  them,  or  altogether  reason- 
able to  ask  private  capital  to  open  them  at  a  venture.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Government  monopolizing  the  field.  It  should  take 
action  to  make  it  certain  that  transportation  at  reasonable  rates  will 
be  promptly  provided,  even  where  the  carriage  is  not  at  first  profit- 
able ;  and  then,  when  the  carriage  has  become  sufficiently  profitable  to 
attract  and  engage  private  capital,  and  engage  it  in  abundance,  the 
Government  ought  to  withdraw.  I  very  earnestly  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  of  this  opinion,  and  that  both  Houses  will  adopt  this 
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exceedingly  important  bill. 

The  great  subject  of  rural  credits  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
have  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  to  complete  a  bill  for  passage 
at  this  session.  But  it  can  not  be  perfected  yet,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  other  constructive  measures  the  necessity  for  which  I  will  at 
this  time  call  your  attention  to;  but  I  would  be  negligent  of  a  very 
manifest  duty  were  I  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  convention  for  safety  at  sea  awaits  its  con- 
firmation and  that  the  limit  fixed  in  the  convention  itself  for  its  ac- 
ceptance is  the  last  day  of  the  present  month.  The  conference  in 
which  this  convention  originated  was  called  by  the  United  States ;  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  played  a  very  influential  part 
indeed  in  framing  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  convention ;  and  those 
provisions  are  in  themselves  for  the  most  part  admirable.  It  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  part  we  have  played  in  the  whole  matter 
to  let  it  drop  and  go  by  the  board  as  if  forgotten  and  neglected. 
It  was  ratified  in  May  by  the  German  Government  and  in  August  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  marks  a  most  hopeful  and  decided 
advance  in  international  civilization.  We  should  show  our  earnest 
good  faith  in  a  great  matter  by  adding  our  own  acceptance  of  it. 

There  is  another  matter  of  which  I  must  make  special  mention,  if 
I  am  to  discharge  my  conscience,  lest  it  should  escape  your  attention. 
It  may  seem  a  very  small  thing.  It  affects  only  a  single  item  of  ap- 
propriation. But  many  human  lives  and  many  great  enterprises  hang 
upon  it.  It  is  the  matter  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  sur- 
vey and  charting  of  our  coasts.  It  is  immediately  pressing  and  exigent 
in  connection  with  the  immense  coast  line  of  Alaska,  a  coast  line 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States  themselves,  though  it  is  also 
very  important  indeed  with  regard  to  the  older  coasts  of  the  continent. 
We  can  not  use  our  great  Alaskan  domain,  ships  will  not  ply  thither, 
if  those  coasts  and  their  many  hidden  dangers  are  not  thoroughly 
surveyed  and  charted.  The  work  is  incomplete  at  almost  every  point. 
Ships  and  lives  have  been  lost  in  threading  what  were  supposed  to  be 
well-known  main  channels.  We  have  not  provided  adequate  vessels 
or  adequate  machinery  for  the  survey  and  charting.  We  have  used 
old  vessels  that  were  not  big  enough  or  strong  enough  and  which 
were  so  nearly  unseaworthy  that  our  inspectors  would  not  have 
allowed  private  owners  to  send  them  to  sea.  This  is  a  matter  which, 
as  I  have  said,  seems  small,  but  is  in  reality  very  great.  Its  impor- 
tance has  only  to  be  looked  into  to  be  appreciated. 

Before  I  close  may  I  say  a  few  words  upon  two  topics,  much  dis- 
cussed out  of  doors,  upon  which  it  is  highly  important  that  our  judg- 
ments should  be  clear,  definite,  and  steadfast? 
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One  of  these  is  economy  in  government  expenditures.  The  duty 
of  economy  is  not  debatable.  It  is  manifest  and  imperative.  In  the 
appropriations  we  pass  we  are  spending  the  money  of  the  great 
people  whose  servants  we  are, — not  our  own.  We  are  trustees  and 
responsible  stewards  in  the  spending.  The  only  thing  debatable  and 
upon  which  we  should  be  careful  to  make  our  thought  and  purpose 
clear  is  the  kind  of  economy  demanded  of  us.  I  assert  with  the  great- 
est confidence  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  jealous  of 
the  amount  their  Government  costs  if  they  are  sure  that  they  get 
what  they  need  and  desire  for  the  outlay,  that  the  money  is  being 
spent  for  objects  of  which  they  approve,  and  that  it  is  being  applied 
with  good  business  sense  and  management. 

Governments  grow,  piecemeal,  both  in  their  tasks  and  in  the  means 
by  which  those  tasks  are  to  be  performed,  and  very  few  Govern- 
ments are  organized,  I  venture  to  say,  as  wise  and  experienced  busi- 
ness men  would  organize  them  if  they  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
to  write  upon.  Certainly  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
not.  I  think  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  sys- 
tematic reorganization  and  reassembling  of  its  parts  so  as  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  effect  considerable  savings  in  expense.  But  the 
amount  of  money  saved  in  that  way  would,  I  believe,  though  no  doubt 
considerable  in  itself,  running,  it  may  be,  into  the  millions,  be  rela- 
tively small, — small,  I  mean,  in  proportion  to  the  total  necessary  out- 
lays of  the  Government.  It  would  be  thoroughly  worth  effecting,  as 
every  saving  would,  great  or  small.  Our  duty  is  not  altered  by  the 
scale  of  the  saving.  But  my  point  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  wish  to  curtail  the  activities  of  this  Government;  they 
wish,  rather,  to  enlarge  them ;  and  with  every  enlargement,  with 
the  mere  growth,  indeed,  of  the  country  itself,  there  must  come,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  increase  of  expense.  The  sort  of  economy  we 
ought  to  practice  may  be  effected,  and  ought  to  be  effected,  by  a 
careful  study  and  assessment  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed;  and  the 
money  spent  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  the  best  possible  returns  in 
efficiency  and  achievement.  And,  like  good  stewards,  we  should  so 
account  for  every  dollar  of  our  appropriations  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
evident  what  it  was  spent  for  and  in  what  way  it  was  spent. 

It  is  not  expenditure  but  extravagance  that  we  should  fear  being 
criticized  for;  not  paying  for  the  legitimate  enterprise  and  under- 
takings of  a  great  Government  whose  people  command  what  it 
should  do,  but  adding  what  will  benefit  only  a  few  or  pouring  money 
out  for  what  need  not  have  been  undertaken  at  all  or  might  have 
been  postponed  or  better  and  more  economically  conceived  and  car- 
ried out.  The  Nation  is  not  niggardly;  it  is  very  generous.  It  will 
chide  us  only  if  we  forget  for  whom  we  pay  money  out  and  whose 
money  it  is  we  pay.     These  are  large  and  general  standards,  but  they 
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are  not  very  difficult  of  application  to  particular  cases. 

The  other  topic  I  shall  take  leave  to  mention  goes  deeper  into  the 
principles  of  our  national  life  and  policy.  It  is  the  subject  of  national 
defense. 

It  can  not  be  discussed  without  first  answering  some  very  search- 
ing questions.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  war.  What  is  meant  by  being  prepared?  Is  it  meant  that  we 
are  not  ready  upon  brief  notice  to  put  a  nation  in  the  field,  a  nation 
of  men  trained  to  arms?  Of  course  we  are  not  ready  to  do  that;  and 
we  shall  never  be  in  time  of  peace  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present 
political  principles  and  institutions.  And  what  is  it  that  it  is  sug- 
gested we  should  be  prepared  to  do?  To  defend  ourselves  against 
attack  ?  We  have  always  found  means  to  do  that,  and  shall  find  them 
whenever  it  is  necessary  without  calling  our  people  away  from  their 
necessary  tasks  to  render  compulsory  military  service  in  times  of  peace. 

Allow  me  to  speak  with  great  plainness  and  directness  upon  this 
great  matter  and  to  avow  my  convictions  with  deep  earnestness.  I 
have  tried  to  know  what  America  is,  what  her  people  think,  what 
they  are,  what  they  most  cherish  and  hold  dear.  I  hope  that  some 
of  their  finer  passions  are  in  my  own  heart, — some  of  the  great  con- 
ceptions and  desires  which  gave  birth  to  this  Government  and  which 
have  made  the  voice  of  this  people  a  voice  of  peace  and  hope  and 
liberty  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that,  speaking  my  own 
thoughts,  I  shall,  at  least  in  part,  speak  theirs  also,  however  faintly 
and  inadequately,  upon  this  vital  matter. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  No  one  who  speaks  counsel 
based  on  fact  or  drawn  from  a  just  and  candid  interpretation  of 
realities  can  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  from  any  quarter 
our  independence  or  the  integrity  of  our  territory  is  threatened.  Dread 
of  the  power  of  any  other  nation  we  are  incapable  of.  We  are  not 
jealous  of  rivalry  in  the  fields  of  commerce  or  of  any  other  peaceful 
achievement.  We  mean  to  live  our  own  lives  as  we  will;  but  we 
mean  also  to  let  live.  We  are,  indeed,  a  true  friend  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  because  we  threaten  none,  covet  the  possessions  of  none, 
desire  the  overthrow  of  none.  Our  friendship  can  be  accepted  and 
is  accepted  without  reservation,  because  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  and 
for  a  purpose  which  no  one  need  ever  question  or  suspect.  Therein 
lies  our  greatness.  We  are  the  champions  of  peace  and  of  concord. 
And  we  should  be  very  jealous  of  this  distinction  which  we  have  sought 
to  earn.  Just  now  we  should  be  particularly  jealous  of  it  because  it 
is  our  dearest  present  hope  that  this  character  and  reputation  may 
presently,  in  God's  providence,  bring  us  an  opportunity  such  as  has 
seldom  been  vouchsafed  any  nation,  the  opportunity  to  counsel  and 
obtain  peace  in  the  world  and  reconciliation  and  a  healing  settlement 
of  many  a  matter  that  has  cooled  and  interrupted  the  friendship  of 
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nations.  This  is  the  time  above  all  others  when  we  should  wish  and 
resolve  to  keep  our  strength  by  self-possession,  our  influence  by  pre- 
serving our  ancient  principles  of  action. 

From  the  first  we  have  had  a  clear  and  settled  policy  with  regard 
to  military  establishments.  We  never  have  had,  and  while  we  re- 
tain our  present  principles  and  ideals  we  never  shall  have,  a  large 
standing  army.  If  asked,  Are  you  ready  to  defend  yourselves?  we 
reply,  Most  assuredly,  to  the  utmost;  and  yet  we  shall  not  turn 
America  into  a  military  camp.  We  will  not  ask  our  young  men  to 
spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  making  soldiers  of  themselves. 
There  is  another  sort  of  energy  in  us.  It  will  know  how  to  declare 
itself  and  make  itself  effective  should  occasion  arise.  And  especially 
when  half  the  world  is  on  fire  we  shall  be  careful  to  make  our  moral 
insurance  against  the  spread  of  the  conflagration  very  definite  and 
certain  and  adequate  indeed. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the  only  thing  we  can  do  or 
will  do.  We  must  depend  in  every  time  of  national  peril,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  not  upon  a  standing  army,  nor  yet  upon  a  re- 
serve army,  but  upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.  It 
will  be  right  enough,  right  American  policy,  based  upon  our  accus- 
tomed principles  and  practices,  to  provide  a  system  by  which  every 
citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  training  may  be  made  familiar  with 
the  use  of  modern  arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  maneuver,  and 
the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of  camps.  We  should  encourage  such 
training  and  make  it  a  means  of  discipline  which  our  young  men  will 
learn  to  value.  It  is  right  that  we  should  provide  it  not  only,  but  that 
we  should  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  so  induce  our  young 
men  to  undergo  it  at  such  times  as  they  can  command  a  little  free- 
dom and  can  seek  the  physical  development  they  need,  for  mere  health's 
sake,  if  for  nothing  more.  Every  means  by  which  such  things  can 
be  stimulated  is  legitimate,  and  such  a  method  smacks  of  true  Ameri- 
can ideas.  It  is  right,  too,  that  the  National  Guard  of  the  States 
should  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  every  means  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  obligations  to  our  own  people  or  with  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  our  Government.  And  this,  also,  not  because  the 
time  or  occasion  specially  calls  for  such  measures,  but  because  it  should 
be  our  constant  policy  to  make  these  provisions  for  our  national  peace 
and  safety. 

More  than  this  carries  with  it  a  reversal  of  the  whole  history  and 
character  of  our  polity.  More  than  this,  proposed  at  this  time,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  would  mean  merely  that  we  had  lost  our  self-posses- 
sion, that  we  had  been  thrown  off  our  balance  by  a  war  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  whose  causes  can  not  touch  us,  whose  very 
existence  affords  us  opportunities  of  friendship  and  disinterested 
service  which  should  make  us  ashamed  of  any  thought  of  hostility 
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or  fearful  preparation  for  trouble.  This  is  assuredly  the  opportunity 
for  which  a  people  and  a  government  like  ours  were  raised  up,  the 
opportunity  not  only  to  speak  but  actually  to  embody  and  exemplify 
the  counsels  of  peace  and  amity  and  the  lasting  concord  which  is 
based  on  justice  and  fair  and  generous  dealing. 

A  powerful  navy  we  have  always  regarded  as  our  proper  and  nat- 
ural means  of  defense;  and  it  has  always  been  of  defense  that  we 
have  thought,  never  of  aggression  or  of  conquest.  But  who  shall 
tell  us  now  what  sort  of  navy  to  build?  We  shall  take  leave  to  be 
strong  upon  the  seas,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past;  and  there  will  be 
no  thought  of  offense  or  of  provocation  in  that.  Our  ships  are  our 
natural  bulwarks.  When  will  the  experts  tell  us  just  what  kind  we 
should  construct — and  when  will  they  be  right  for  ten  years  together, 
if  the  relative  efficiency  of  craft  of  different  kinds  and  uses  continues 
to  change  as  we  have  seen  it  change  under  our  very  eyes  in  these  last 
few  months? 

But  I  turn  away  from  the  subject.  It  is  not  new.  There  is  no 
new  need  to  discuss  it.  We  shall  not  alter  our  attitude  toward  it 
because  some  amongst  us  are  nervous  and  excited.  We  shall  easily 
and  sensibly  agree  upon  a  policy  of  defense.  The  question  has  not 
changed  its  aspects  because  the  times  are  not  normal.  Our  policy  will 
not  be  for  an  occasion.  It  will  be  conceived  as  a  permanent  and  settled 
thing,  which  we  will  pursue  at  all  seasons,  without  haste  and  after  a 
fashion  perfectly  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  abiding 
friendship  of  states,  and  the  unhampered  freedom  of  all  with  whom 
we  deal.  Let  there  be  no  misconception.  The  country  has  been  mis- 
informed. We  have  not  been  negligent  of  national  defense.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us.  We  shall 
learn  and  pro'fit  by  the  lesson  of  every  experience  and  every  new 
circumstance ;  and  what  is  needed  will  be  adequately  done. 

I  close,  as  I  began,  by  reminding  you  of  the  great  tasks  and  duties 
of  peace  which  challenge  our  best  powers  and  invite  us  to  build  what 
will  last,  the  tasks  to  which  we  can  address  ourselves  now  and  at  all 
times  with  free-hearted  zest  and  with  all  the  finest  gifts  of  con- 
structive wisdom  we  possess.  To  develop  our  life  and  our  resources; 
to  supply  our  own  people,  and  the  people  of  the  world  as  their  need 
arises,  from  the  abundant  plenty  of  our  fields  and  our  marts  of  trade 
to  enrich  the  commerce  of  our  own  States  and  of  the  world  with  th< 
products  of  our  mines,  our  farms,  and  our  factories,  with  the  crea- 
tions of  our  thought  and  the  fruits  of  our  character, — this  is  what 
will  hold  our  attention  and  our  enthusiasm  steadily,  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  we  strive  to  show  in  our  life  as  a  nation  what  liberty 
and  the  inspirations  of  an  emancipated  spirit  may  do  for  men  and 
for  societies,  for  individuals,  for  states,  and  for  mankind. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

[Delivered  at  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress,  December  7,  191 5.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  Since  I  last  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  on  the  state  of  the  Union  the  war  of  nations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  which  had  then  only  begun  to  disclose  its  por- 
tentous proportions,  has  extended  its  threatening  and  sinister  scope 
until  it  has  swept  within  its  flame  some  portion  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  not  excepting  our  own  hemisphere,  has  altered  the  whole 
face  of  international  affairs,  and  now  presents  a  prospect  of  reor- 
ganization and  reconstruction  such  as  statesmen  and  peoples  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  attempt  before. 

We  have  stood  apart,  studiously  neutral.  It  was  our  manifest  duty 
to  do  so.  Not  only  did  we  have  no  part  or  interest  in  the  policies 
which  seem  to  have  brought  the  conflict  on;  it  was  necessary,  if  a 
universal  catastrophe  was  to  be  avoided,  that  a  limit  should  be  set  to 
the  sweep  of  destructive  war  and  that  some  part  of  the  great  family  of 
nations  should  keep  the  processes  of  peace  alive,  if  only  to  prevent 
collective  economic  ruin  and  the  breakdown  throughout  the  world  of 
the  industries  by  which  its  populations  are  fed  and  sustained.  It  was 
manifestly  the  duty  of  the  self-governed  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
to  redress,  if  possible,  the  balance  of  economic  loss  and  confusion  in 
the  other,  if  they  could  do  nothing  more.  In  the  day  of  readjust- 
ment and  recuperation  we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  they  can 
be  of  infinite  service. 

In  this  neutrality,  to  which  they  were  bidden  not  only  by  their 
separate  life  and  their  habitual  detachment  from  the  politics  of 
Europe  but  also  by  a  clear  perception  of  international  duty,  the 
states  of  America  have  become  conscious  of  a  new  and  more  vital 
community  of  interest  and  moral  partnership  in  affairs,  more  clearly 
conscious  of  the  many  common  sympathies  and  interests  and  duties 
which  bid  them  stand  together. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  our  own  great  nation  and 
of  the  republics  fighting  their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and 
South  America  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  looked 
upon  itself  as  in  some  sort  the  guardian  of  the  republics  to  the  south 
of  her  as  against  any  encroachments  or  efforts  at  political  control 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water;  felt  it  its  duty  to  play  the  part 
even  without  invitation  from  them ;  and  I  think  that  we  can  claim 
that  the  task  was  undertaken  with  a  true  and  disinterested  enthu- 
siasm for  the  freedom  of  the  Americas  and  the  unmolested  self- 
government  of  her  independent  peoples.  But  it  was  always  difficult 
to  maintain  such  a  role  without  offense  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples 
whose  freedom  of  action  we  sought  to  protect,  and  without  provoking 
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serious  misconceptions  of  our  motives,  and  every  thoughtful  man  of 
affairs  must  welcome  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  new  day  in 
whose  light  we  now  stand,  when  there  is  no  claim  of  guardianship  or 
thought  of  wards  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable  association  as 
of  partners  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of 
all  America,  north  and  south.  Our  concern  for  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  is  not 
altered.  We  retain  unabated  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  us  through- 
out the  whole  life  of  our  government  and  which  was  so  frankly  put 
into  words  by  President  Monroe.  We  still  mean  always  to  make  a 
common  cause  of  national  independence  and  of  political  liberty  in 
America.  But  that  purpose  is  now  better  understood  so  far  as  it 
concerns  ourselves.  It  is  known  not  to  be  a  selfish  purpose.  It  is 
known  to  have  in  it  no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  any  govern- 
ment in  this  hemisphere  or  playing  its  political  fortunes  for  our  own 
benefit.  All  the  governments  of  America  stand,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  upon  a  footing  of  genuine  equality  and  unquestioned 
independence. 

We  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  we  have 
stood  the  test.  Whether  we  have  benefited  Mexico  by  the  course  we 
have  pursued  remains  to  be  seen.  Her  fortunes  are  in  her  own  hands. 
But  we  have  at  least  proved  that  we  will  not  take  advantage  of  her 
in  her  distress  and  undertake  to  impose  upon  her  an  order  and  gov- 
ernment of  our  own  choosing.  Liberty  is  often  a  fierce  and  intractable 
thing,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  and  to  which  no  bounds  of  a 
few  men's  choosing  ought  ever  to  be  set.  Every  American  who  has 
drunk  at  the  true  fountains  of  principle  and  tradition  must  subscribe 
without  reservation  to  the  high  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  in  the  great  days  in  which  our  government  was  set  up 
was  everywhere  amongst  us  accepted  as  the  creed  of  free  men.  That 
doctrine  is,  "That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or 
community";  that  "of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  the  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against 
the  danger  of  maladministration;  and  that,  when  any  government 
shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority 
of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible 
right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged 
most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  We  have  unhesitatingly  applied 
that  heroic  principle  to  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  now  hopefully  await 
the  rebirth  of  the  troubled  Republic,  which  had  so  much  of  which  to 
purge  itself  and  so  little  sympathy  from  any  outside  quarter  in  the 
radical  but  necessary  process.    We  will  aid  and  befriend  Mexico,  but 
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we  will  not  coerce  her;  and  our  course  with  regard  to  her  ought  to 
be  sufficient  proof  to  all  America  that  we  seek  no  political  suzeraintv 
or  selfish  control. 

The  moral  is,  that  the  states  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals  but 
cooperating  friends,  and  that  their  growing  sense  of  community  ot 
interest,  alike  in  matters  political  and  in  matters  economic,  is  likely 
to  give  them  a  new  significance  as  factors  in  international  affairs  and 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  It  presents  them  as  in  a  very 
deep  and  true  sense  a  unit  in  world  affairs,  spiritual  partners,  stand- 
ing together  because  thinking  together,  quick  with  common  sympa- 
thies and  common  ideals.  Separated  they  are  subject  to  all  the  cross 
currents  of  the  confused  politics  of  a  world  of  hostile  rivalries ; 
united  in  spirit  and  purpose  they  cannot  be  disappointed  of  their 
peaceful  destiny. 

This  is  Pan-Americanism.  It  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  empire  in 
it.  It  is  the  embodiment,  the  effectual  embodiment,  of  the  spirit 
of  law  and  independence  and  liberty  and  mutual  service. 

A  very  notable  body  of  men  recently  met  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
at  the  invitation  and  as  the  guests  of  this  Government,  whose  delibera- 
tions are  likely  to  be  looked  back  to  as  marking  a  memorable  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  America.  They  were  representative  spokes- 
men of  the  several  independent  states  of  this  hemisphere  and  were 
assembled  to  discuss  the  financial  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
republics  of  the  two  continents  which  nature  and  political  fortune 
have  so  intimately  linked  together.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your 
perusal  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  actions  of  their 
committees.  You  will  get  from  them,  I  think,  a  fresh  conception  of 
the  ease  and  intelligence  and  advantage  with  which  Americans  of 
both  continents  may  draw  together  in  practical  cooperation  and  of 
what  the  material  foundations  of  this  hopeful  partnership  of  interest 
must  consist, — of  how  we  should  build  them  and  of  how  necessary  it 
is  that  we  should  hasten  their  building. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  point  out,  an  especial  significance  just  now 
attaching  to  this  whole  matter  of  drawing  the  Americans  together  in 
bonds  of  honorable  partnership  and  mutual  advantage  because  of 
the  economic  readjustments  which  the  world  must  inevitably  witness 
within  the  next  generation,  when  peace  shall  have  at  last  resumed  its 
healthful  tasks.  In  the  performance  of  these  tasks  I  believe  the 
Americas  to  be  destined  to  play  their  parts  together.  I  am  interested 
to  fix  your  attention  on  this  prospect  now  because  unless  you  take  it 
within  your  view  and  permit  the  full  significance  of  it  to  command 
your  thought  I  cannot  find  the  right  light  in  which  to  set  forth  the 
particular  matter  that  lies  at  the  very  font  of  my  whole  thought  as 
I  address  you  to-day.     I  mean  national  defense. 
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No  one  who  really  comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  great  people  for 
whom  we  are  appointed  to  speak  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their  passion 
is  for  peace,  their  genius  best  displayed  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  Great  democracies  are  not  belligerent.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  war.  Their  thought  is  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  free 
labor  that  supports  life  and  the  uncensored  thought  that  quickens  it. 
Conquest  and  dominion  are  not  in  our  reckoning,  or  agreeable  to 
our  principles.  But  just  because  we  demand  unmolested  development 
and  the  undisturbed  government  of  our  own  lives  upon  our  own  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  liberty,  we  resent,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  the  aggression  we  ourselves  will  not  practice.  We  insist  upon 
security  in  prosecuting  our  self-chosen  lines  of  national  development. 
We  do  more  than  that.  We  demand  it  also  for  others.  We  do  not 
confine  our  enthusiasm  for  individual  liberty  and  free  national  de- 
velopment to  the  incidents  and  movements  of  affairs  which  affect 
only  ourselves.  We  feel  it  wherever  there  is  a  people  that  tries  to 
walk  in  these  difficult  paths  of  independence  and  right.  From  the 
first  we  have  made  common  cause  with  all  partisans  of  liberty  on  this 
side  the  sea,  and  have  deemed  it  as  important  that  our  neighbors 
should  be  free  from  all  outside  domination  as  that  we  ourselves  should 
be;  have  set  America  aside  as  a  whole  for  the  uses  of  independent 
nations  and  political  freemen. 

Out  of  such  thoughts  grow  all  our  policies.  We  regard  war  merely 
as  a  means  of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  people  against  aggression. 
And  we  are  as  fiercely  jealous  of  coercive  or  dictatorial  power  within 
our  own  nation  as  of  aggression  from  without.  We  will  not  main- 
tain a  standing  army  except  for  uses  which  are  as  necessary  in  times 
of  peace  as  in  times  of  war ;  and  we  shall  always  see  to  it  that  our 
military  peace  establishment  is  no  larger  than  is  actually  and  con- 
tinuously needed  for  the  uses  of  days  in  which  no  enemies  move 
against  us.  But  we  do  believe  in  a  body  of  free  citizens  ready  and 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  the  governments  which 
they  have  set  up  to  serve  them.  In  our  constitutions  themselves  we 
have  commanded  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed,"  and  our  confidence  has  been  that  our  safety 
in  times  of  danger  would  lie  in  the  rising  of  the  nation  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  the  farmers  rose  at  Lexington. 

But  war  has  never  been  a  mere  matter  of  men  and  guns.  It  is  a 
thing  of  disciplined  might.  If  our  citizens  are  ever  to  fight  effec- 
tively upon  a  sudden  summons,  they  must  know  how  modern  fighting 
is  done,  and  what  to  do  when  the  summons  comes  to  render  them- 
selves immediately  available  and  immediately  effective.  And  the 
government  must  be  their  servant  in  this  matter,  must  supply  them 
with  the  training  they  need  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  it.     The 
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military  arm  of  their  government,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  direct 
them,  they  may  properly  use  to  serve  them  and  make  their  independ- 
ence secure, — and  not  their  own  independence  merely  but  the  rights 
also  of  those  with  whom  they  have  made  common  cause,  should  they 
also  be  put  in  jeopardy.  They  must  be  fitted  to  play  the  great  role 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  for  which  they  are 
qualified  by  principle  and  by  chastened  ambition  to  play. 

It  is  with  these  ideals  in  mind  that  the  plans  of  the  Department  of 
War  for  more  adequate  national  defense  were  conceived  which  will 
be  laid  before  you,  and  which  I  urge  you  to  sanction  and  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  they  can  be  properly  scrutinized  and  discussed. 
They  seem  to  me  the  essential  first  steps,  and  they  seem  to  me  for  the 
present  sufficient. 

They  contemplate  an  increase  of  the  standing  force  of  the  regular 
army  from  its  present  strength  of  five  thousand  and  twenty-three 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  enlisted  men  of  all  services  to  a  strength  of  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seven  enlisted  men,  or  141,843,  all  told,  all 
services,  rank  and  file,  by  the  addition  of  fifty-two  companies  of 
coast  artillery,  fifteen  companies  of  engineers,  ten  regiments  of  infan- 
try, four  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  four  aero  squadrons,  besides 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  officers  required  for  a  great  variety  of  extra 
service,  especially  the  all  important  duty  of  training  the  citizen  force 
of  which  I  shall  presently  speak,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  non- 
commissioned officers  for  service  in  drill,  recruiting  and  the  like,  and 
the  necessary  quota  of  enlisted  men  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
the  Hospital  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  other  similar 
auxiliary  services.  These  are  the  additions  necessary  to  render  the 
army  adequate  for  its  present  duties,  duties  which  it  has  to  perform 
not  only  upon  our  own  continental  coasts  and  borders  and  at  our 
interior  army  posts,  but  also  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  at  the  Isthmus,  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

By  way  of  making  the  country  ready  to  assert  some  part  of  its  real 
power  promptly  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  should  occasion  arise,  the 
plan  also  contemplates  supplementing  the  army  by  a  force  of  four 
hundred  thousand  disciplined  citizens,  raised  in  increments  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  a  year  throughout  a  period  of 
three  years.  This  it  is  proposed  to  do  by  a  process  of  enlistment 
under  which  the  serviceable  men  of  the  country  would  be  asked  to 
bind  themselves  to  serve  with  the  colors  for  purposes  of  training  for 
short  periods  throughout  three  years,  and  to  come  to  the  colors  at 
call  at  any  time  throughout  an  additional  "furlough"  period  of  three 
years.     This  force  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  provided 
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with  personal  accoutrements  as  fast  as  enlisted  and  their  equipment 
for  the  field  made  ready  to  be  supplied  at  any  time.  They  would  be 
assembled  for  training  at  stated  intervals  at  convenient  places  in 
association  with  suitable  units  of  the  regular  army.  Their  period  of 
annual  training  would  not  necessarily  exceed  two  months  in  the  year. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  younger  men  of 
the  country  whether  they  responded  to  such  a  call  to  service  or  not. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  employers  of  the 
country  whether  they  made  it  possible  for  the  younger  men  in  their 
employ  to  respond  under  favorable  conditions  or  not.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  doubt  the  patriotic  devotion  either  of  our  young  men  or  of  those 
who  give  them  employment, — those  for  whose  benefit  and  protection 
they  would  in  fact  enlist.  I  would  look  forward  to  the  success  of 
such  an  experiment  with  entire  confidence. 

At  least  so  much  by  way  of  preparation  for  defense  seems  to  me 
to  be  absolutely  imperative  now.     We  cannot  do  less. 

The  programme  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  similarly  conceived.  It  involves  only  a  shortening  of 
the  time  within  which  plans  long  matured  shall  be  carried  out;  but  it 
does  make  definite  arid  explicit  a  programme  which  has  heretofore 
been  only  implicit,  held  in  the  minds  of  the  Committees  on  Naval 
Affairs  and  disclosed  in  the  debates  of  the  two  Houses  but  nowhere 
formulated  or  formally  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  putting  the  navy  upon  a  final  footing  of 
strength  and  efficiency  and  to  press  that  plan  to  completion  within 
the  next  five  years.  We  have  always  looked  to  the  navy  of  the  country 
as  our  first  and  chief  line  of  defense;  we  have  always  seen  it  to  be 
our  manifest  course  of  prudence  to  be  strong  on  the  seas.  Year  by 
year  we  have  been  creating  a  navy  which  now  ranks  very  high  indeed 
among  the  navies  of  the  maritime  nations.  We  should  now  definitely 
determine  how  we  shall  complete  what  we  have  begun,  and  how  soon. 

The  programme  to  be  laid  before  you  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion within  five  years  of  ten  battleships,  six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scout 
cruisers,  fifty  destroyers,  fifteen  fleet  submarines,  eighty-five  coast 
submarines,  four  gunboats,  one  hospital  ship,  two  ammunition  ships, 
two  fuel  oil  ships,  and  one  repair  ship.  It  is  proposed  that  of  this 
number  we  shall  the  first  year  provide  for  the  construction  of  two 
battleships,  two  battle  cruisers,  three  scout  cruisers,  fifteen  destroy- 
ers, five  fleet  submarines,  twenty-five  coast  submarines,  two  gunboats, 
and  one  hospital  ship;  the  second  year,  two  battleships,  one  scout 
cruiser,  ten  destroyers,  four  fleet  submarines,  fifteen  coast  submarines, 
one  gunboat,  and  one  fuel  oil  ship;  the  third  year,  two  battleships, 
one  battle  cruiser,  two  scout  cruisers,  five  destroyers,  two  fleet  sub- 
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marines,  and  fifteen  coast  submarines ;  the  fourth  year,  two  battle- 
ships, two  battle  cruisers,  two  scout  cruisers,  ten  destroyers,  two  fleet 
submarines,  fifteen  coast  submarines,  one  ammunition  ship,  and  one 
fuel  oil  ship ;  and  the  fifth  year,  two  battleships,  one  battle  cruiser, 
two  scout  cruisers,  ten  destroyers,  two  fleet  submarines,  fifteen  coast 
submarines,  one  gunboat,  one  ammunition  ship,  and  one  repair  ship. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  asking  also  for  the  immediate  addi- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  the  navy  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
sailors,  twenty-five  hundred  apprentice  seamen,  and  fifteen  hundred 
marines.  This  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the  ships  which 
are  to  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year  1917  and  also  for  the  num- 
ber of  men  which  must  be  put  in  training  to  man  the  ships  which 
will  be  completed  early  in  1918.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  academy  at  Annapolis  should  be 
increased  by  at  least  three  hundred  in  order  that  the  force  of  officers 
should  be  more  rapidly  added  to ;  and  authority  is  asked  to  appoint, 
for  engineering  duties  only,  approved  graduates  of  engineering  col- 
leges, and  for  service  in  the  aviation  corps  a  certain  number  of  men 
taken  from  civil  life. 

If  this  full  programme  should  be  carried  out  we  should  have  built 
or  building  in  1921,  according  to  the  estimates  of  survival  and 
standards  of  classification  followed  by  the  General  Board  of  the 
Department,  an  effective  navy  consisting  of  twenty-seven  battleships 
of  the  first  line,  six  battle  cruisers,  twenty-five  battleships  of  the 
second  line,  ten  armored  cruisers,  thirteen  scout  cruisers,  five  first 
class  cruisers,  three  second  class  cruisers,  ten  third  class  cruisers, 
one  hundred  and  eight  destroyers,  eighteen  fleet  submarines,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  coast  submarines,  six  monitors,  twenty  gunboats, 
four  supply  ships,  fifteen  fuel  ships,  four  transports,  three  tenders  to 
torpedo  vessels,  eight  vessels  of  special  types,  and  two  ammunition 
ships.  This  would  be  a  navy  fitted  to  our  needs  and  worthy  of  our 
traditions. 

But  armies  and  instruments  of  war  are  only  part  of  what  has  to  be 
considered  if  we  are  to  provide  for  the  supreme  matter  of  national 
self-sufficiency  and  security  in  all  its  aspects.  There  are  other  great 
matters  which  will  be  thrust  upon  our  attention  whether  we  will  or 
not.  There  is,  for  example,  a  very  pressing  question  of  trade  and 
shipping  involved  in  this  great  problem  of  national  adequacy.  It  is 
necessary  for  many  weighty  reasons  of  national  efficiency  and  devel- 
opment that  we  should  have  a  great  merchant  marine.  The  great 
merchant  fleet  we  once  used  to  make  us  rich,  that  great  body  of  sturdy 
sailors  who  used  to  carry  our  flag  into  every  sea,  and  who  were  the 
pride  and  often  the  bulwark  of  the  nation,  we  have  almost  driven  out 
of  existence  by  inexcusable  neglect  and  indifference  and  by  a  hope- 
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lessly  blind  and  provincial  policy  of  so-called  economic  protection. 
It  is  high  time  we  repaired  our  mistake  and  resumed  our  commercial 
independence  on  the  seas. 

For  it  is  a  question  of  independence.  If  other  nations  go  to  war 
or  seek  to  hamper  each  other's  commerce,  our  merchants,  it  seems, 
are  at  their  mercy,  to  do  with  as  they  please.  We  must  use  their 
ships,  and  use  them  as  they  determine.  We  have  not  ships  enough 
of  our  own.  We  cannot  handle  our  own  commerce  on  the  seas.  Our 
independence  is  provincial,  and  is  only  on  land  and  within  our  own 
borders.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  permitted  to  use  even  the  ships 
of  other  nations  in  rivalry  of  their  own  trade,  and  are  without  means 
to  extend  our  commerce  even  where  the  doors  are  wide  open  and 
our  goods  desired.  Such  a  situation  is  not  to  be  endured.  It  is 
of  capital  importance  not  only  that  the  United  States  should  be 
its  own  carrier  on  the  seas  and  enjoy  the  economic  independence 
which  only  an  adequate  merchant  marine  would  give  it,  but  also 
that  the  American  hemisphere  as  a  whole  should  enjoy  a  like  inde- 
pendence artd  self-sufficiency,  if  it  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  tangle 
of  European  affairs.  Without  such  independence  the  whole  question 
of  our  political  unity  and  self-determination  is  very  seriously  clouded 
and  complicated  indeed. 

Moreover,  we  can  develop  no  true  or  effective  American  policy 
without  ships  of  our  own, — not  ships  of  war,  but  ships  of  peace, 
carrying  goods  and  carrying  much  more:  creating  friendships  and 
rendering  indispensable  services  to  all  interests  on  this  side  the  water. 
They  must  move  constantly  back  and  forth  between  the  Americas. 
They  are  the  only  shuttles  that  can  weave  the  delicate  fabric  of  sym- 
pathy, •  comprehension,  confidence,  and  mutual  dependence  in  which 
we  wish  to  clothe  our  policy  of  America  for  Americans. 

The  task  of  building  up  an  adequate  merchant  marine  for  Amer- 
ica private  capital  must  ultimately  undertake  and  achieve,  as  it  has 
undertaken  and  achieved  every  other  like  task  amongst  us  in  the 
past,  with  admirable  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  vigor ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  manifest  dictate  of  wisdom  that  we  should  promptly  remove 
every  legal  obstacle  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  this  much  to  be 
desired  revival  of  our  old  independence  and  should  facilitate  in  every 
possible  way  the  building,  purchase,  and  American  registration  of 
ships.  But  capital  cannot  accomplish  this  great  task  of  a  sudden. 
It  must  embark  upon  it  by  degrees,  as  the  opportunities  of  trade 
develop.  Something  must  be  done  at  once;  done  to  open  routes  and 
develop  opportunities  where  they  are  as  yet  undeveloped ;  done  to 
open  the  arteries  of  trade  where  the  currents  have  not  yet  learned 
to  run, — especially  between  the  two  American  continents,  where  they 
are,   singularly   enough,  yet  to  be   created  and  quickened;  and   it  is 
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evident  that  only  the  government  can  undertake  such  beginnings 
and  assume  the  initial  financial  risks.  When  the  risk  has  passed  and 
private  capital  begins  to  find  its  way  in  sufficient  abundance  into 
these  new  channels,  the  government  may  withdraw.  But  it  cannot 
omit  to  begin.  It  should  take  the  first  steps,  and  should  take  them 
at  once.  Our  goods  must  not  lie  piled  up  at  our  ports  and  stored 
upon  side  tracks  in  freight  cars  which  are  daily  needed  on  the  roads ; 
must  not  be  left  without  means  of  transport  to  any  foreign  quarter. 
We  must  not  await  the  permission  of  foreign  ship-owners  and  foreign 
governments  to  send  them  where  we  will. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  these  pressing  necessities  of  our  commerce 
and  availing  ourselves  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the  present 
unparalleled  opportunity  of  linking  the  two  Americas  together  in 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  service,  an  opportunity  which  may  never 
return  again  if  we  miss  it  now,  proposals  will  be  made  to  the  present 
Congress  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships  to  be  owned  and 
directed  by  the  government  similar  to  those  made  to  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  modified  in  some  essential  particulars.  I  recommend  these 
proposals  to  you  for  your  prompt  acceptance  with  the  more  confi- 
dence because  every  month  that  has  elapsed  since  the  former  proposals 
were  made  has  made  the  necessity  for  such  action  more  and  more 
manifestly  imperative.  That  need  was  then  foreseen ;  it  is  now  acutely 
felt  and  everywhere  realized  by  those  for  whom  trade  is  waiting  but 
who  can  find  no  conveyance  for  their  goods.  I  am  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  particulars  of  the  programme  as  I  am  in  taking  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  great  opportunity  which  awaits  us  if  we  will 
but  act  in  this  emergency.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  a  spirit  of 
common  counsel  should  prevail,  and  out  of  it  should  come  an  early 
solution  of  this  pressing  problem. 

There  is  another  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  question  of  national  safety  and  preparation  for 
defense.  That  is  our  policy  towards  the  Philippines  and  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico.  Our  treatment  of  them  and  their  attitude  towards 
us  are  manifestly  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  development  of  our 
duties  in  the  world  and  in  getting  a  free  hand  to  perform  those 
duties.  We  must  be  free  from  every  unnecessary  burden  or  embar- 
rassment; and  there  is  no  better  way  to  be  clear  of  embarrassment 
than  to  fulfil  our  promises  and  promote  the  interests  of  those  de- 
pendent on  us  to  the  utmost.  Bills  for  the  alteration  and  reform  of 
the  government  of  the  Philippines  and  for  rendering  fuller  political 
justice  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  were  submitted  to  the  sixty-third 
Congress.  They  will  be  submitted  also  to  you.  I  need  not  particu- 
larize their  details.  You  are  most  of  you  already  familiar  with 
them.     But  I  do  recommend  them  to  your  early  adoption  with  the 
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sincere  conviction  that  there  are  few  measures  you  could  adopt  which 
would  more  serviceably  clear  the  way  for  the  great  policies  by  which 
we  wish  to  make  good,  now  and  always,  our  right  to  lead  in  enter- 
prises of  peace  and  good  will  and  economic  and  political  freedom. 

The  plans  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  which  I  have  out- 
lined, and  for  the  general  policy  of  adequate  preparation  for  mo- 
bilization and  defense,  involve  of  course  very  large  additional  expen- 
ditures of  money, — expenditures  which  will  considerably  exceed  the 
estimated  revenues  of  the  government.  It  is  made  my  duty  by  law, 
whenever  the  estimates  of  expenditure  exceed  the  estimates  of 
revenue,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  and  suggest 
any  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency  that  it  may  be  wise  or  possible 
for  me  to  suggest.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  do  so  in  any  case;  and  I  feel  particularly  bound  to  speak  of  the 
matter  when  it  appears  that  the  deficiency  will  arise  directly  out  of 
the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  measures  which  I  myself  urge  it  to 
adopt.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  the  fiscal  problems  which  the  next  year  will 
probably  disclose. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June  last  there  was  an  available  balance  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  $104,170,105.78.  The  total  estimated 
receipts  for  the  year  191 6,  on  the  assumption  that  the  emergency 
revenue  measure  passed  by  the  last  Congress  will  not  be  extended 
beyond  its  present  limit,  the  thirty-first  of  December,  191 5,  and  that 
the  present  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  will  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  first  of  May,  1916,  will  be  $670,365,500.  The  balance 
of  June  last  and  these  estimated  revenues  come,  therefore,  to  a  grand 
total  of  $774,535,605.78.  The  total  estimated  disbursements  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  including  twenty-five  millions  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  twelve  millions  for  probable  deficiency  appropriations,  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  miscellaneous  debt  redemptions,  will  be 
$753,891,000;  and  the  balance  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
will  be  reduced  to  $20,644,605.78.  The  emergency  revenue  act,  if 
continued  beyond  its  present  time  limitation,  would  produce,  during 
the  half  year  then  remaining,  about  forty-one  millions.  The  duty  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  sugar,  if  continued,  would  produce  during  the 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  remaining  after  the  first  of  May,  about 
fifteen  millions.  These  two  sums,  amounting  together  to  fifty-six 
millions,  if  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  would  yield  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  available 
balance  of  $76,644,605.78. 

The  additional  revenues  required  to  carry  out  the  programme  of 
military  and  naval  preparation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  would,  as 
at  present  estimated,  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  $93,800,000.     Those 
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figures,  taken  with  the  figures  for  the  present  fiscal  year  which  I 
have  already  given,  disclose  our  financial  problem  for  the  year  19 17. 
Assuming  that  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  emergency  revenue  act  and 
the  present  duty  on  sugar  are  to  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  only  $20,644,605.78, 
that  the  disbursements  for  the  Panama  Canal  will  again  be  about 
twenty-five  millions,  and  that  the  additional  expenditures  for  the 
army  and  navy  are  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  deficit  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1917,  will  be 
nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions.  To  this  sum  at  least 
fifty  millions  should  be  added  to  represent  a  safe  working  balance 
for  the  Treasury,  and  twelve  millions  to  include  the  usual  deficiency 
estimates  in  1917;  and  these  additions  would  make  a  total  deficit  of 
some  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions.  If  the  present  taxes 
should  be  continued  throughout  this  year  and  the  next,  however, 
there  would  be  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  some  seventy-six  and  a 
half  millions  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  next  year  of  only  some  fifty  millions,  or,  reckoning  in 
sixty-two  millions  for  deficiency  appropriations  and  a  safe  Treasury 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  total  deficit  of  some  one  hundred 
and  twelve  millions.  The  obvious  moral  of  the  figures  is  that  it  is  a 
plain  counsel  of  prudence  to  continue  all  of  the  present  taxes  or  their 
equivalents,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  providing  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  new  revenue  rather  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  millions. 

How  shall  we  obtain  the  new  revenue?  We  are  frequently  re- 
minded that  there  are  many  millions  of  bonds  which  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  under  existing  law  to  sell  to  reimburse  the  sums  paid  out  of 
current  revenues  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  it  is 
true  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  approximately  $222,000,000  are  now 
available  for  that  purpose.  Prior  to  191 3,  $134,631,980  of  these  bonds 
had  actually  been  sold  to  recoup  the  expenditures  at  the  Isthmus ;  and 
now  constitute  a  considerable  item  of  the  public  debt.  But  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  approve  of  postponing 
the  payment  of  their  bills.  Borrowing  money  is  short-sighted  finance. 
It  can  be  justified  only  when  permanent  things  are  to  be  accomplished 
which  many  generations  will  certainly  benefit  by  and  which  it  seems 
hardly  fair  that  a  single  generation  should  pay  for.  The  objects  we 
are  now  proposing  to  spend  money  for  cannot  be  so  classified,  except 
in  the  sense  that  everything  wisely  done  may  be  said  to  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  posterity  as  well  as  in  our  own.  It  seems  to  me  a  clear 
dictate  of  prudent  statesmanship  and  frank  finance  that  in  what  we 
are  now,  I  hope,  about  to  undertake  we  should  pay  as  we  go.  The 
people    of   the  country  are  entitled   to  know   just  what  burdens  of 
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taxation  they  are  to  carry,  and  to  know  from  the  outset,  now.  The 
new  bills  should  be  paid  by  internal  taxation. 

To  what  sources,  then,  shall  we  turn?  This  is  so  peculiarly  a 
question  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
expected  under  the  Constitution  to  propose  an  answer  to  that  you  will 
hardly  expect  me  to  do  more  than  discuss  it  in  very  general  terms. 
We  should  be  following  an  almost  universal  example  of  modern  gov- 
ernments if  we  were  to  draw  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  revenues  we  need  from  the  income  taxes.  By  somewhat  lowering 
the  present  limits  of  exemption  and  the  figure  at  which  the  surtax 
shall  begin  to  be  imposed,  and  by  increasing,  step  by  step  throughout 
the  present  graduation,  the  surtax  itself,  the  income  taxes  as  at 
present  apportioned  would  yield  sums  sufficient  to  balance  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  191 7  without  anywhere 
making  the  burden  unreasonably  or  oppressively  heavy.  The  precise 
reckonings  are  fully  and  accurately  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  will  be  immediately  laid  before  you. 

And  there  are  many  additional  sources  of  revenue  which  can  justly 
be  resorted  to  without  hampering  the  industries  of  the  country  or 
putting  any  too  great  charge  upon  individual  expenditure.  A  tax 
of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline  and  naphtha  would  yield,  at 
the  present  estimated  production,  $10,000,000;  a  tax  of  fifty  cents 
per  horse  power  on  automobiles  and  internal  explosion  engines, 
$15,000,000;  a  stamp  tax  on  bank  cheques,  probably  $18,000,000;  a 
tax  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  $10,000,000;  a  tax 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  fabricated  iron  and  steel,  probably 
$10,000,000.  In  a  country  of  great  industries  like  this  it  ought  to  be 
easy  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  taxation  without  making  them  any- 
where bear  too  heavily  or  too  exclusively  upon  any  one  set  of  persons 
or  undertakings.  What  is  clear  is,  that  the  industry  of  this  genera- 
tion should  pay  the  bills  of  this  generation. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  to-day,  Gentlemen,  upon  a  single  theme,  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  nation  to  care  for  its  own  security  and 
to  make  sure  of  entire  freedom  to  play  the  impartial  role  in  this 
hemisphere  and  in  the  world  which  we  all  believe  to  have  been 
providentially  assigned  to  it.  I  have  had  in  my  mind  no  thought  of 
iny  immediate  or  particular  danger  arising  out  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  question  in  controversy  between  this 
and  other  Governments  will  lead  to  any  serious  breach  of  amicable 
relations,  grave  as  some  differences  of  attitude  and  policy  have  been 
and  may  yet  turn  out  to  be.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gravest 
threats  against  our  national  peace  and  safety  have  been  uttered 
within   our  own  borders.     There  are   citizens  of  the  United    States, 
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I  blush  to  admit,  born  under  other  flags  but  welcomed  under  our 
generous  naturalization  laws  to  the  full  freedom  and  opportunity 
of  America,  who  have  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty  into  the  very 
arteries  of  our  national  life ;  who  have  sought  to  bring  the  authority 
and  good  name  of  our  Government  into  contempt,  to  destroy  our 
industries  wherever  they  thought  it  effective  for  their  vindictive  pur- 
poses to  strike  at  them,  and  to  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses  of 
foreign  intrigue.  Their  number  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  those  sturdy  hosts  by  which  our  nation  has  been 
enriched  in  recent  generations  out  of  virile  foreign  stock;  but  it  is 
great  enough  to  have  brought  deep  disgrace  upon  us  and  to  have 
made  it  necessary  that  we  should  promptly  make  use  of  processes  of 
law  by  which  we  may  be  purged  of  their  corrupt  distempers.  America 
never  witnessed  anything  like  this  before.  It  never  dreamed  it  pos- 
sible that  men  sworn  into  its  own  citizenship,  men  drawn  out  of  great 
free  stocks  such  as  supplied  some  of  the  best  and  strongest  elements 
of  that  little,  but  how  heroic,  nation  that  in  a  high  day  of  old  staked 
its  very  life  to  free  itself  from  every  entanglement  that  had  darkened 
the  fortunes  of  the  older  nations  and  set  up  a  new  standard  here, — 
that  men  of  such  origins  and  such  free  choices  of  allegiance  would 
ever  turn  in  malign  reaction  against  the  Government  and  people  who 
had  welcomed  and  nurtured  them  and  seek  to  make  this  proud  coun- 
try once  more  a  hotbed  of  European  passion.  A  little  while  ago  such 
a  thing  would  have  seemed  incredible.  Because  it  was  incredible  we 
made  no  preparation  for  it.  We  would  have  been  almost  ashamed  to 
prepare  for  it,  as  if  we  were  suspicious  of  ourselves,  our  own  com- 
rades and  neighbors !  But  the  ugly  and  incredible  thing  has  actually 
come  about  and  we  are  without  adequate  federal  laws  to  deal  with  it. 
I  urge  you  to  enact  such  laws  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  feel 
that  in  doing  so  I  am  urging  you  to  do  nothing  less  than  save  the 
honor  and  self-respect  of  the  nation.  Such  creatures  of  passion,  dis- 
loyalty, and  anarchy  must  be  crushed  out.  They  are  not  many,  but 
they  are  infinitely  malignant,  and  the  hand  of  our  power  should  close 
over  them  at  once.  They  have  formed  plots  to  destroy  property,  they 
have  entered  into  conspiracies  against  the  neutrality  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  have  sought  to  pry  into  every  confidential  transaction  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  serve  interests  alien  to  our  own.  It  is 
possible  to  deal  with  these  things  very  effectually.  I  need  not  sug- 
gest the  terms  in  which  they  may  be  dealt  with. 

I  wish  that  it  could  be  said  that  only  a  few  men,  misled  by  mis- 
taken sentiments  of  allegiance  to  the  governments  under  which  they 
were  born,  had  been  guilty  of  disturbing  the  self-possession  and  mis- 
representing the  temper  and  principles  of  the  country  during  these 
days  of  terrible  war,  when  it  would  seem  that  every  man  who  was 
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truly  an  American  would  instinctively  make  it  his  duty  and  his  pride 
to  keep  the  scales  of  judgment  even  and  prove  himself  a  partisan  of 
no  nation  but  his  own.  But  it  cannot.  There  are  some  men  among 
us,  and  many  resident  abroad  who,  though  born  and  bred  in  the 
United  States  and  calling  themselves  Americans,  have  so  forgotten 
themselves  and  their  honor  as  citizens  as  to  put  their  passionate 
sympathy  with  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  great  European  conflict 
above  their  regard  for  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
They  also  preach  and  practice  disloyalty.  No  laws,  I  suppose,  can 
reach  corruptions  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  but  I  should  not  speak  of 
others  without  also  speaking  of  these  and  expressing  the  even  deeper 
humiliation  and  scorn  which  every  self-possessed  and  thoughtfully 
patriotic  American  must  feel  when  he  thinks  of  them  and  of  the 
discredit  they  are  daily  bringing  upon  us. 

While  we  speak  of  the  preparation  of  the  nation  to  make  sure 
of  her  security  and  her  effective  power  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
patent  error  of  supposing  that  her  real  strength  comes  from  arma- 
ments and  mere  safeguards  of  written  law.  It  comes,  of  course, 
from  her  people,  their  energy,  their  success  in  their  undertakings, 
their  free  opportunity  to  use  the  natural  resources  of  our  great  home 
land  and  of  the  lands  outside  our  continental  borders  which  look 
to  us  for  protection,  for  encouragement,  and  for  assistance  in  their 
development;  from  the  organization  and  freedom  and  vitality  of  our 
economic  life.  The  domestic  questions  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  last  Congress  are  more  vital  to  the  nation  in  this  its  time  of 
test  than  at  any  other  time.  We  cannot  adequately  make  ready  for 
any  trial  of  our  strength  unless  we  wisely  and  promptly  direct  the 
force  of  our  laws  into  these  all-important  fields  of  domestic  action. 
A  matter  which  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  very  much  at  heart 
is  the  creation  of  the  right  instrumentalities  by  which  to  mobilize 
our  economic  resources  in  any  time  of  national  necessity.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  1  do  not  need  your  authority  to  call  into  systematic 
consultation  with  the  directing  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  men 
of  recognized  leadership  and  ability  from  among  our  citizens  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  for  example,  with  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country  and  therefore  competent  to  advise  how  they  may  be 
coordinated  when  the  need  arises,  those  who  can  suggust  the  best  way 
in  which  to  bring  about  prompt  cooperation  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  country,  should  it  be  necessary,  and  those  who  could 
assist  to  bring  the  technical  skill  of  the  country  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government  in  the  solution  of  particular  problems  of  defense.  I 
only  hope  that  if  I  should  find  it  feasible  to  constitute  such  an 
advisory  body  the  Congress  would  be  willing  to  vote  the  small  sum 
of  money  that  would   be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  that  would 
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probably    be    necessary    to    give    it    the    clerical    and    administrative 
machinery  with  which  to  do  serviceable  work. 

What  is  more  important  is,  that  the  industries  and  resources  of 
the  country  should  be  available  and  ready  for  mobilization.  It  is  the 
more  imperatively  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  promptly 
devise  means  for  doing  what  we  have  not  yet  done:  that  we  should 
give  intelligent  federal  aid  and  stimulation  to  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education,  as  we  have  long  done  in  the  large  field  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry;  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we  safeguard  and 
conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  we  should  put  them  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  will  use  them  promptly  and  intelligently, 
as  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  admirable  bills  submitted  to  the 
last  Congress  from  its  committees  on  the  public  lands,  bills  which 
I  earnestly  recommend  in  principle  to  your  consideration;  that  we 
should  put  into  early  operation  some  provision  for  rural  credits 
which  will  add  to  the  extensive  borrowing  facilities  already  afforded 
the  farmer  by  the  Reserve  Bank  Act,  adequate  instrumentalities  by 
which  long  credits  may  be  obtained  on  land  mortgages;  and  that  we 
should  study  more  carefully  than  they  have  hitherto  been  studied 
the  right  adaptation  of  our  economic  arrangements  to  changing 
conditions. 

Many  conditions  about  which  we  have  repeatedly  legislated  are 
being  altered  from  decade  to  decade,  it  is  evident,  under  our  very 
eyes,  and  are  likely  to  change  even  more  rapidly  and  more  radically 
in  the  days  immediately  ahead  of  us,  when  peace  has  returned  to  the 
world  and  the  nations  of  Europe  once  more  take  up  their  tasks  of 
commerce  and  industry  with  the  energy  of  those  who  must  bestir 
themselves  to  build  anew.  Just  what  these  changes  will  be  no  one 
can  certainly  foresee  or  confidently  predict.  There  are  no  calculable, 
because  no  stable,  elements  in  the  problem.  The  most  we  can  do  is 
to  make  certain  that  we  have  the  necessary  instrumentalities  of  in- 
formation constantly  at  our  service  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
know  exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  come  to  act,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  act  at  all.  We  must  first  certainly  know  what 
it  is  that  we  are  seeking  to  adapt  ourselves  to.  I  may  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  you  more  at  length  on  this  important  matter  a 
little  later  in  your  session. 

In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  suggestion?  The  transportation 
problem  is  an  exceedingly  serious  and  pressing  one  in  this  country. 
There  has  from  time  to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our 
railroads  would  not  much  longer  be  able  to  cope  with  it  successfully, 
as  at  present  equipped  and  coordinated.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  by  a 
thorough   canvass    of   the   whole   question    whether  our   laws    as   at 
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present  framed  and  administered  are  as  serviceable  as  they  might 
be  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  that 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an 
inquiry  ought  to  draw  out  every  circumstance  and  opinion  worth 
considering  and  we  need  to  know  all  sides  of  the  matter  if  we  mean 
to  do  anything  in  the  field  of  federal  legislation. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  take  any  backward  step.  The 
regulation  of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  federal  commission  has 
had  admirable  results  and  has  fully  justified  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  by  whom  the  policy  of  regulation  was  originally  pro- 
posed. The  question  is  not  what  should  we  undo?  It  is,  whether 
there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  that  would  supply  us  with  effective 
means,  in  the  very  process  of  regulation,  for  bettering  the  conditions 
under  which  the  railroads  are  operated  and  for  making  them  more 
useful  servants  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  before  further  legislation  in 
this  field  is  attempted,  to  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  coordination 
and  efficiency  in  the  full  light  of  a  fresh  assessment  of  circumstance 
and  opinion,  as  a  guide  to  dealing  with  the  several  parts  of  it. 

For  what  we  are  seeking  now,  what  in  my  mind  is  the  single 
thought  of  this  message,  is  national  efficiency  and  security.  We 
serve  a  great  nation.  We  should  serve  it  in  the  spirit  of  its  peculiar 
genius.  It  is  the  genius  of  common  men  for  self-government,  indus- 
try, justice,  liberty  and  peace.  We  should  see  to  it  that  it  lacks  no 
instrument,  no  facility  or  vigor  of  law,  to  make  it  sufficient  to  play 
its  part  with  energy,  safety,  and  assured  success.  In  this  we  are  no 
partisans  but  heralds  and  prophets  of  a  new  age. 
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[Delivered  at  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress,  December  5,  1916.] 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress — In  fulfilling  at  this  time  the  duty 
laid  upon  me  by  the  Constitution  of  communicating  to  you  from  time 
to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommending  to  your 
consideration  such  legislative  measures  as  may  be  judged  necessary  and 
expedient,  I  shall  continue  the  practice,  which  I  hope  has  been  acceptable 
to  you,  of  leaving  to  the  reports  of  the  several  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  the  elaboration  of  the  detailed  needs  of  the  public  service 
and  confine  myself  to  those  matters  of  more  general  public  policy  with 
which  it  seems  necessary  and  feasible  to  deal  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  realize  the  limitations  of  time  under  which  you  will  necessarily  act 
at  this  session  and  shall  make  my  suggestions  as  few  as  possible;  but 
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there  were  some  things  left  undone  at  the  last  session  which  there  will 
now  be  time  to  complete  and  which  it  seems  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  to  do  at  once. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  and  action  should  be  accorded  the  remain- 
ing measures  of  the  program  of  settlement  and  regulation  which  I 
had  occasion  to  recommend  to  you  at  the  close  of  your  last  session  in 
view  of  the  public  dangers  disclosed  by  the  unaccommodated  difficulties 
which  then  existed,  and  which  still  unhappily  continue  to  exist,  between 
the  railroads  of  the  country  and  their  locomotive  engineers,  conductors 
and  trainmen. 

I  then  recommended: 

First,  immediate  provision  for  the  enlargement  and  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  along  the  lines 
embodied  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate ;  in  order  that  the  Commission 
may  be  enabled  to  deal  with  the  many  great  and  various  duties  now 
devolving  upon  it  with  a  promptness  and  thoroughness  which  are,  with 
its  present  constitution  and  means  of  action,  practically  impossible. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  as  the  legal  basis 
alike  of  work  and  wages  in  the  employment  of  all  railway  employes 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  operating  trains  in  interstate 
transportation. 

Third,  the  authorization  of  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
small  body  of  men  to  observe  actual  results  in  experience  of  the 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  railway  transportation  alike  for  the 
men  and  for  the  railroads. 

Fourth,  explicit  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  consideration  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  an  increase  of  freight  rates 
to  meet  such  additional  expenditures  by  the  railroads  as  may  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
which  have  not  been  offset  by  administrative  readjustments  and 
economies,  should  the  facts  disclosed  justify  the  increase. 

Fifth,  an  amendment  of  the  existing  Federal  statute  which  provides 
for  the  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  such  controversies 
as  the  present  by  adding  to  it  a  provision  that,  in  case  the  methods  of 
accommodation  now  provided  for  should  fail,  a  full  public  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  every  such  dispute  shall  be  instituted  and  com- 
pleted before  a  strike  or  lockout  may  lawfully  be  attempted. 

And,  sixth,  the  lodgment  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  of  the 
power,  in  case  of  military  necessity,  to  take  control  of  such  portions 
and  such  rolling  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  country  as  may  be 
required  for  military  use  and  to  operate  them  for  military  purposes, 
with  authority  to  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
such    train    crews    and    administrative    officials    as    the   circumstances 
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require  for  their  safe  and  efficient  use. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  recommendations  the  Congress 
immediately  acted  on :  it  established  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  legal 
basis  of  work  and  wages  in  train  service  and  it  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  observe  and  report  upon  the  practical  results, 
deeming  these  the  measures  most  immediately  needed ;  but  it  postponed 
action  upon  the  other  suggestions  until  an  opportunity  should  be  offered 
for  a  more  deliberate  consideration  of  them. 

The  fourth  recommendation  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  renew. 
The  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  an  increase 
of  rates  on  the  ground  referred  to  is  indisputably  clear  and  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Congress  with  regard  to  such  a  matter  might  seem 
to  draw  in  question  the  scope  of  the  commission's  authority  or  its 
inclination  to  do  justice  when  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  either. 

The  other  suggestions — the  increase  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  membership  and  in  its  facilities  for  performing  its  mani- 
fold duties;  the  provision  for  full  public  investigation  and  assessment 
of  industrial  disputes,  and  the  grant  to  the  Executive  of  the  power  to 
control  and  operate  the  railways  when  necessary  in  time  of  war  or 
other  like  public  necessity — I  now  very  earnestly  renew. 

The  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  manifest  and  pressing.  Those 
who  have  entrusted  us  with  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  serving  and 
safeguarding  them  in  such  matters  would  find  it  hard,  I  believe,  to 
excuse  a  failure  to  act  upon  these  grave  matters  or  any  unnecessary 
postponement  of  action  upon  them. 

Not  only  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  find  it 
practically  impossible,  with  its  present  membership  and  organization, 
to  perform  its  great  functions  promptly  and  thoroughly,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  may  presently  be  found  advisable  to  add  to  its  duties 
still  others  equally  heavy  and  exacting.  It  must  first  be  perfected  as 
an  administrative  instrument. 

The  country  cannot  and  should  not  consent  to  remain  any  longer 
exposed  to  profound  industrial  disturbances  for  lack  of  additional 
means  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  which  the  Congress  can  easily 
and  promptly  supply. 

And  all  will  agree  that  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  make  immediate  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  concentration  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  whenever  they  are  needed. 

This  is  a  program  of  regulation,  prevention  and  administrative 
efficiency  which  argues  its  own  case  in  the  mere  statement  of  it.  With 
regard  to  one  of  its  items,  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
acted;  its  action  needs  only  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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I  would  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  I  dare  say  the  Congress  would 
hesitate  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  should  I  make  it,  that  any  man  in 
any  occupation  should  be  obliged  by  law  to  continue  in  an  employment 
which  he  desired  to  leave. 

To  pass  a  law  which  forbade  or  prevented  the  individual  workman 
to  leave  his  work  before  receiving  the  approval  of  society  in  doing  so 
would  be  to  adopt  a  new  principle  into  our  jurisprudence,  which  I  take 
it  for  granted  we  are  not  prepared  to  introduce. 

But  the  proposal  that  the  operation  of  the  railways  of  the  country 
shall  not  be  stopped  or  interrupted  by  the  concerted  action  of  organized 
bodies  of  men  until  a  public  investigation  shall  have  been  instituted, 
which  shall  make  the  whole  question  at  issue  plain  for  the  judgment  of 
the  opinion  of  the  nation,  is  not  to  propose  any  such  principle. 

It  is  based  upon  the  very  different  principle  that  the  concerted 
action  of  powerful  bodies  of  men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stop  the 
industrial  processes  of  the  nation,  at  any  rate  before  the  nation  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  merits  of  the  case 
as  between  employe  and  employer,  time  to  form  its  opinion  upon  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  merits,  and  opportunity  to  consider  all  prac- 
ticable means  of  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  that  proposition  but  the  justifiable  safeguarding 
by  society  of  the  necessary  processes  of  its  very  life.  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary  or  unjust  in  it  unless  it  be  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  done.  It 
can  and  should  be  done  with  a  full  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  all  concerned  as  well  as  for  the  permanent 
interests  of  society  itself. 

Three  matters  of  capital  importance  await  the  action  of  the  Senate 
which  have  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  bill  which  seeks  to  extend  greater  freedom  of  combination  to  those 
engaged  in  promoting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  than  is 
now  thought  by  some  to  be  legal  under  the  terms  of  the  laws  against 
monopoly;  the  bill  amending  the  present  organic  law  of  Porto  Rico; 
and  the  bill  proposing  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  regulation  of 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections,  commonly  called  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

I  need  not  labor  my  advice  that  these  measures  be  enacted  into  law. 
Their  urgency  lies  in  the  manifest  circumstances  which  render  their 
adoption  at  this  time  not  only  opportune  but  necessary.  Even  delay 
would  seriously  jeopard  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Immediate  passage  of  the  bill  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  elections  may  seem  to  be  less  necessary  than  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  other  measures  to  which  I  refer,  because  at  least  two 
years  will  elapse  before  another  election  in  which  Federal  offices  are 
to  be  filled ;  but  it  would  greatly  relieve  the  public  mind  if  this  impor- 
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tant  matter  were  dealt  with  while  the  circumstances  and  the  dangers 
to  the  public  morals  of  the  present  method  of  obtaining  and  spending 
campaign  funds  stand  clear  under  recent  observation,  and  the  methods 
of  expenditure  can  be  frankly  studied  in  the  light  of  present  experience; 
and  a  delay  would  have  the  further  very  serious  disadvantage  of  post- 
poning action  until  another  election  was  at  hand  and  some  special 
object  connected  with  it  might  be  thought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  urged  it.  Action  can  be  taken  now  with  facts  for  guidance  and 
without  suspicion  of  partisan  purpose. 

I  shall  not  argue  at  length  the  desirability  of  giving  a  freer  hand  in 
the  matter  of  combined  and  concerted  effort  to  those  who  shall  under- 
take the  essential  enterprise  of  building  up  our  export  trade.  That 
enterprise  will  presently,  will  immediately  assume,  has  indeed  already 
assumed  a  magnitude  unprecedented  in  our  experience.  We  have  not 
the  necessary  instrumentalities  for  its  prosecution;  it  is  deemed  to  be 
doubtful  whether  they  could  be  created  upon  an  adequate  scale  under 
our  present  laws. 

We  should  clear  away  all  legal  obstacles  and  create  a  basis  of 
undoubted  law  for  it  which  will  give  freedom  without  permitting 
unregulated  license.  The  thing  must  be  done  now,  because  the  oppor- 
tunity is  here  and  may  escape  us  if  we  hesitate  or  delay. 

The  argument  for  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  organic  law  of 
Porto  Rico  is  brief  and  conclusive.  The  present  laws  governing  the 
island  and  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  people  are  not  just. 
We  have  created  expectations  of  extended  privilege  which  we  have 
not  satisfied.  There  is  uneasiness  among  the  people  of  the  island  and 
even  a  suspicious  doubt  with  regard  to  our  intentions  concerning  them 
which  the  adoption  of  the  pending  measure  would  happily  remove. 
We  do  not  doubt  what  we  wish  to  do  in  any  essential  particular.  We 
ought  to  do  it  at  once. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  country  because  it  con- 
cerns a  matter,  too  long  neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  industrial 
preparation  of  the  country  for  the  critical  years  of  economic  develop- 
ment immediately  ahead  of  us  in  very  large  measure  depends. 

May  I  not  urge  its  early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  its  early  enactment  into  law?  It  contains  plans 
which  affect  all  interests  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  no  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress  whose 
passage  the  country  awaits  with  more  thoughtful  approval  or  greater 
impatience  to  see  a  great  and  admirable  thing  set  in  the  way  of  being 
done. 

There  are  other  matters  already  advanced  to  the  stage  of  conference 
between  the  two  houses  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak. 
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Some  practicable  basis  of  agreement  concerning  them  will  no  doubt 
be  found  and  action  taken  upon  them. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is,  gentlemen,  probably  the  last  occasion  I  shall 
have  to  address  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  I  hope  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  with  what  genuine  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have  co-operated 
with  you  in  the  many  measures  of  constructive  policy  with  which  you 
have  enriched  the  legislative  annals  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  labor  in  such  company.  I  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating 
you  upon  the  completion  of  a  record  of  rare  serviceableness  and  dis- 
tinction. 
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[Delivered  to  Joint  Session  of  Congress,  December  4,  1917.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I 
last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  They  have  been  months  crowded 
with  events  of  immense  and  grave  significance  for  us.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  detail  or  even  to  summarize  those  events.  The  practical 
particulars  of  the  part  we  have  played  in  them  will  be  laid  before  you 
in  the  reports  of  the  executive  departments.  I  shall  discuss  only  our 
present  outlook  upon  these  vast  affairs,  our  present  duties,  and  the 
immediate  means  of  accomplishing  the  objects  we  shall  hold  always  in 
view. 

I  shall  not  go  back  to  debate  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  intolerable 
wrongs  done  and  planned  against  us  by  the  sinister  masters  of  Germany 
have  long  since  become  too  grossly  obvious  and  odious  to  every  true 
American  to  need  to  be  rehearsed.  But  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  again 
and  with  a  very  grave  scrutiny  our  objectives  and  the  measures  by  which 
we  mean  to  attain  them;  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  here  in  this  place 
is  action,  and  our  action  must  move  straight  toward  definite  ends.  Our 
object  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  war;  and  we  shall  not  slacken  or  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  until  it  is  won.  But  it  is  worth  while  asking 
and  answering  the  question,  When  shall  we  consider  the  war  won  ? 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  broach  this  funda- 
mental matter.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  American  people  know  what  the 
war  is  about  and  what  sort  of  an  outcome  they  will  regard  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  purpose  in  it. 

As  a  nation  we  are  united  in  spirit  and  intention.  I  pay  little  heed  to 
those  who  tell  me  otherwise.  I  hear  the  voices  of  dissent — who  does 
not?  I  hear  the  criticism  and  the  clamor  of  the  noisily  thoughtless  and 
troublesome.    I  also  see  men  here  and  there  fling  themselves  in  impotent 
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disloyalty  against  the  calm,  indomitable  power  of  the  Nation.  I  hear 
men  debate  peace  who  understand  neither  its  nature  nor  the  way  in 
which  we  may  attain  it  with  uplifted  eyes  and  unbroken  spirits.  But  I 
know  that  none  of  these  speaks  for  the  Nation.  They  do  not  touch  the 
heart  of  anything.  They  may  safely  be  left  to  strut  their  uneasy  hour 
and  be  forgotten. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
plainly  what  we  here  at  the  seat  of  action  consider  the  war  to  be  for  and 
what  part  we  mean  to  play  in  the  settlement  of  its  searching  issues.  We 
are  the  spokesmen  of  the  American  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  their  purpose  is  ours.  They  desire  peace  by  the  over- 
coming of  evil,  by  the  defeat  once  for  all  of  the  sinister  forces  that 
interrupt  peace  and  render  it  impossible,  and  they  wish  to  know  how 
closely  our  thought  runs  with  theirs  and  what  action  we  propose.  They 
are  impatient  with  those  who  desire  peace  by  any  sort  of  compromise — 
deeply  and  indignantly  impatient — but  they  will  be  equally  impatient 
with  us  if  we  do  not  make  it  plain  to  them  what  our  objectives  are  and 
what  we  are  planning  for  in  seeking  tc  make  conquest  of  peace  by  arms. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  two  things:  First,  that 
this  intolerable  thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany  have  shown  us 
the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue  and  force  which  we 
now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a  thing  without  conscience  or 
honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace,  must  be  crushed  and,  if  it  be 
not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  the  nations;  and  second,  that  when  this  thing  and  its  power 
are  indeed  defeated  and  the  time  comes  that  we  can  discuss  peace — 
when  the  German  people  have  spokesmen  whose  word  we  can  believe 
and  when  those  spokesmen  are  ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to 
accept  the  common  judgment  of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall  henceforth 
be  the  bases  of  law  and  of  covenant  for  the  life  of  the  world — we  shall 
be  willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  full  price  for  peace,  and  pay  it  ungrudg- 
ingly. 

We  know  what  that  price  will  be.  It  will  be  full,  impartial  justice — 
justice  done  at  every  point  and  to  every  nation  that  the  final  settlement 
must  affect,  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends. 

You  catch,  with  me,  the  voices  of  humanity  that  are  in  the  air.  They 
grow  daily  more  audible,  more  articulate,  more  persuasive,  and  they 
come  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  They  insist  that  the  war  shall 
not  end  in  vindictive  action  of  any  kind;  that  no  nation  or  people  shall 
be  robbed  or  punished  because  the  irresponsible  rulers  of  a  single  coun- 
try have  themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.  It  is  this  thought 
that  has  been  expressed  in  the  formula,  "No  annexations,  no  contribu- 
tions, no  punitive  indemnities." 

Just  because  this  crude  formula  expresses  the  instinctive  judgment 
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as  to  right  of  plain  men  everywhere,  it  has  been  made  diligent  use  of  by 
the  masters  of  Gennan  intrigue  to  lead  the  people  of  Russia  astray — 
and  the  people  of  every  other  country  their  agents  could  reach — in  order 
that  a  premature  peace  might  be  brought  about  before  autocracy  has 
been  taught  its  final  and  convincing  lesson  and  the  people  of  the  world 
put  in  control  of  their  own  destinies. 

But  the  fact  that  a  wrong  use  has  been  made  of  a  just  idea  is  no 
reason  why  a  right  use  should  not  be  made  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  patronage  of  its  real  friends.  Let  it  be  said  again  that  autoc- 
racy must  first  be  shown  the  utter  futility  of  its  claim  to  power  or 
leadership  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  any  standard 
of  justice  so  long  as  such  forces  are  unchecked  and  undefeated  as  the 
present  masters  of  Germany  command.  Not  until  that  has  been  done 
can  right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and  peacemaker  among  the  nations.  But 
when  that  has  been  done — as,  God  willing,  it  assuredly  will  be — we  shall 
at  last  be  free  to  do  an  unprecedented  thing,  and  this  is  the  time  to  avow 
our  purpose  to  do  it.  We  shall  be  free  to  base  peace  on  generosity  and 
justice,  to  the  exclusions  of  all  selfish  claims  to  advantage  even  on  the 
part  of  the  victors. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Our  present  and  immediate  task 
is  to  win  the  war  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside  from  it  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. Every  power  and  resource  we  possess,  whether  of  men,  of 
money,  or  of  materials,  is  being  devoted  and  will  continue  to  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose  until  it  is  achieved.  Those  who  desire  to  bring  peace 
about  before  that  purpose  is  achieved  I  counsel  to  carry  their  advice 
elsewhere.  We  will  not  entertain  it.  We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won 
only  when  the  German  people  say  to  us,  through  properly  accredited 
representatives,  that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to  a  settlement  based  upon 
justice  and  reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers  have  done.  They  have 
done  a  wrong  to  Belgium  which  must  be  repaired.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  power  over  other  lands  and  peoples  than  their  own — over  the 
great  empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  over  hitherto  free  Balkan  states,  over 
Turkey  and  within  Asia — which  must  be  relinquished. 

Germany's  success  by  skill,  by  industry,  by  knowledge,  by  enterprise 
we  did  not  grudge  or  oppose,  but  admired,  rather.  She  had  built  up  for 
herself  a  real  empire  of  trade  and  influence,  secured  by  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  were  content  to  abide  by  the  rivalries  of  manufacture, 
science  and  commerce  that  were  involved  for  us  in  her  success,  and 
stand  or  fall  as  we  had  or  did  not  have  the  brains  and  the  initiative 
to  surpass  her.  But  at  the  moment  when  she  had  conspicuously  won 
her  triumphs  of  peace  she  threw  them  away,  to  establish  in  their  stead 
what  the  world  will  no  longer  permit  to  be  established,  military  and 
political  domination  by  arms,  by  which  to  oust  where  she  could  not  excel 
the  rivals  she  most  feared  and  hated.  The  peace  we  make  must  remedy 
that  wrong.     It  must  deliver  the  once  fair  lands  and  happy  peoples  of 
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Belgium  and  Northern  France  from  the  Prussian  conquest  and  the 
Prussian  menace,  but  it  must  deliver  also  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  and  the  peoples  of  Turkey,  alike  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  impudent  and  alien  dominion  of  the  Prussian 
military  and  commercial  autocracy. 

We  owe  it,  however,  to  ourselves,  to  say  that  we  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  impair  or  to  rearrange  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  It  is  no 
affair  of  ours  what  they  do  with  their  own  life,  either  industrially  or 
politically.  We  do  not  purpose  or  desire  to  dictate  to  them  in  any  way. 
We  only  desire  to  see  that  their  affairs  are  left  in  their  own  hands,  in 
all  matters,  great  or  small.  We  shall  hope  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  for  the  people  of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  make  their  own  lives  safe,  their  own  fortunes  secure 
against  oppression  or  injustice  and  from  the  dictation  of  foreign  courts 
or  parties. 

And  our  attitude  and  purpose  with  regard  to  Germany  herself  are  of 
a  like  kind.  We  intend  no  wrong  against  the  German  Empire,  no  inter- 
ference with  her  internal  affairs.  We  should  deem  either  the  one  or 
the  other  absolutely  unjustifiable,  absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles 
we  have  professed  to  live  by  anl  to  hold  most  sacred  throughout  our 
Jife  as  a  nation. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  being  told  by  the  men  whom  they  now 
permit  to  deceive  them  and  to  act  as  their  masters  that  they  are  fighting 
for  the  very  life  and  existence  of  their  empire,  a  war  of  desperate  self- 
defense  against  deliberate  aggression.  Nothing  could  be  more  grossly 
or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must  seek  by  the  utmost  openness  and  candor 
as  to  our  real  aims  to  convince  them  of  its  falseness.  We  are  in  fact 
fighting  for  their  emancipation  from  the  fear,  along  with  our  own — from 
the  fear  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  unjust  attack  by  neighbors  or  rivals 
or  schemers  after  world  empire.  No  one  is  threatening  the  existence 
or  the  independence  of  the  peaceful  enterprise  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  the  detriment  of  the  German  people  is 
this,  that  if  they  should  still,  after  the  war  is  over,  continue  to  be  obliged 
to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters  interested  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  men  or  classes  of  men  whom  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  could  not  trust,  it  might  be  impossible  to  admit  them  to  the 
partnership  of  nations  which  must  henceforth  guarantee  the  world's 
peace.  That  partnership  must  be  a  partnership  of  peoples,  not  a  mere 
partnership  of  governments.  It  might  be  impossible,  also,  in  such 
untoward  circumstances,  to  admit  Germany  to  the  free  economic  inter- 
course which  must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other  partnerships  of  a 
real  peace.  But  there  would  be  no  aggression  in  that ;  and  such  a  situa- 
tion, inevitable,  because  of  distrust,  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
sooner  or  later  cure  itself,  by  processes  which  would  assuredly  set  in. 

The  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs,  committed  in  this  war  will  have  to 
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be  righted.  That,  of  course.  But  they  cannot  and  must  not  be  righted 
by  the  commission  of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies. 
The  world  will  not  permit  the  commission  of  similar  wrongs  as  a  means 
of  reparation  and  settlement.  Statesmen  must  by  this  time  have  learned 
that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  everywhere  wide  awake  and  fully  com- 
prehends the  issues  involved.  No  representative  of  any  self-governed 
nation  will  dare  disregard  it  by  attempting  any  such  covenants  of  selfish- 
ness and  compromise  as  were  entered  into  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  thought  of  the  plain  people  here  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  the  people  who  enjoy  no  privilege  and  have  very  simple  and 
unsophisticated  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  is  the  air  all  governments 
•must  henceforth  breathe  if  they  would  live. 

It  is  in  the  full  disclosing  light  of  that  thought  that  all  policies  must 
be  received  and  executed  in  this  midday  hour  of  the  world's  life.  Ger- 
man rulers  have  been  able  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world  only  because 
the  German  people  were  not  suffered  under  their  tutelage  to  share  the 
comradeship  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  either  in  thought  or  in 
purpose.  They  were  allowed  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  which 
might  be  set  up  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  exercised  authority 
over  them.  But  the  Congress  that  concludes  this  war  will  feel  the  full 
strength  of  the  tides  that  run  now  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free 
men  everywhere.     Its  conclusions  will  run  with  those  tides. 

All  those  things  have  been  true  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  stu- 
pendous war;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  made 
plain  at  the  very  outset  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian 
people  might  have  been  once  for  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
suspicion  and  distrust  swept  away,  and  a  real  and  lasting  union  of  pur- 
pose effected.  Had  they  believed  these  things  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  revolution,  and  had  they  been  confirmed  in  that  belief  since,  the 
sad  reverses  which  have  recently  marked  the  progress  of  their  affairs 
towards  an  ordered  and  stable  government  of  free  men  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  Russian  people  have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  same  false- 
hoods that  have  kept  the  German  people  in  the  dark,  and  the  poison  has 
been  administered  by  the  very  same  hand.  The  only  possible  antidote 
is  the  truth.     It  cannot  be  uttered  too  plainly  or  too  often. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to 
speak  these  declarations  of  purpose,  to  add  these  specific  interpretations 
to  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Senate  in  January.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  has  not  altered  out  attitude  towards  the  settlement 
that  must  come  when  it  is  over. 

When  I  said  in  January  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  entitled  not 
only  to  free  pathways  upon  the  sea,  but  also  to  assured  and  unmolested 
access  to  those,  pathways,  I  was  thinking,  and  I  am  thinking  now,  not  of 
the  smaller  and  weaker  nations  alone  which  need  our  countenance  and 
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support,  but  also  of  the  great  and  powerful  nations  and  of  our  present 
enemies  as  well  as  our  present  associates  in  the  war.  I  was  thinking,  and 
am  thinking  now,  of  Austria  herself,  among  the  rest,  as  well  as  of 
Serbia  and  of  Poland. 

Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can  be  had  only  at  a  great  price.  We 
are  seeking  permanent,  not  temporary,  foundations  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  must  seek  them  candidly  and  fearlessly.  As  always,  the  right 
will  prove  to  be  the  expedient. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  to  push  this  great  war  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice to  its  righteous  conclusion?  We  must  clear  away  with  a  thorough 
hand  all  impediments  to  success,  and  we  must  make  every  adjustment 
of  law  that  will  facilitate  the  full  and  free  use  of  our  whole  capacity 
and  force  as  a  fighting  unit. 

One  very  embarrassing  obstacle  that  stands  in  our  way  is  that  we  are 
at  war  with  Germany  but  not  with  her  allies.  I,  therefore,  very  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  Congress  immediately  declare  the  United  States  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary.  Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that 
this  should  be  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  I  have  just  addressed  to 
you?  It  is  not.  It  is  in  fact  the  inevitable  logic  of  what  I  have  said. 
Austria-Hungary  is  for  the  time  being  not  her  own  mistress  but  simply 
the  vassal  of  the  German  Government. 

We  must  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  act  upon  them  without  senti- 
ment in  this  stern  business.  The  Government  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is 
not  acting  upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  response  to  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  its  own  peoples,  but  as  the  instrument  of  another  nation.  We 
must  meet  its  force  with  our  own  and  regard  the  Central  Powers  as  but 
one.    The  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  in  no  other  way. 

The  same  logic  would  lead  also  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria.  They  also  are  the  tools  of  Germany,  but  they  are  mere 
tools  and  do  not  yet  stand  in  the  direct  path  of  our  necessary  action. 
We  shall  go  wherever  the  necessities  of  this  war  carry  us,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  go  only  where  immediate  and  practical  considera- 
tions lead  us,  and  not  heed  any  others. 

The  financial  and  military  measures  which  must  be  adopted  will  sug- 
gest themselves  as  the  war  and  its  undertakings  develop,  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  you  certain  other  acts  of  legislation  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  support  of  the  war  and  for  the  release 
of  our  whole  force  and  energy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  in  certain  particulars  the  legislation  of 
the  last  session  with  regard  to  alien  enemies,  and  also  necessary,  I  believe, 
to  create  a  very  definite  and  particular  control  over  the  entrance  and 
departure  of  all  persons  into  and  from  the  United  States. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  defining  as  a  criminal  offense  every 
wilful  violation  of  the  presidential  proclamation  relating  to  alien  enemies 
promulgated  under  section  4067  of  the  revised  statutes  and  providing 
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appropriate  punishments ;  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  included 
under  the  terms  of  the  acts  placing  restraints  upon  alien  enemies. 

It  is  likely  that  as  time  goes  on  many  alien  enemies  will  be  willing-  to 
be  fed  and  housed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  in  the  detention 
camps,  and  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  have  suggested  to 
confine  offenders  among  them  in  the  penitentiaries  and  other  similar 
institutions  where  they  could  be  made  to  work  as  other  criminals  do. 

Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Congress  must  go  further 
in  authorizing  the  Government  to  set  limits  to  prices.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been' replaced  by  the  law  of  unre- 
strained selfishness.  While  we  have  eliminated  profiteering  in  several 
branches  of  industry,  it  still  runs  impudently  rampant  in  others.  The 
farmers,  for  example,  complain  with  a  great  deal  of  justice  that,  while 
the  regulation  of  food  prices  restricts  their  incomes,  no  restraints  are 
placed  upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the  things  they  must  themselves  pur- 
chase; and  similar  inequities  obtain  on  all  sides. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  consideration  of  the  full  use  of 
the  water  power  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  consideration  of  the 
systematic  and  yet  economical  development  of  such  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  as  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  immediately  resumed  and  affirmatively  and  con- 
structively dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  pressing  need 
of  such  legislation  is  daily  becoming  more  obvious. 

The  legislation  proposed  at  the  last  session  with  regard  to  regulated 
combinations  among  our  exporters  in  order  to  provide  for  our  foreign 
trade  a  more  effective  organization  and  method  of  co-operation  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  completed  at  this  session. 

And  I  beg  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  in  any 
but  a  very  wasteful  and  extravagant  fashion  with  the  enormous  appro- 
priations of  the  public  moneys  which  must  continue  to  be  made  if  the  war 
is  to  be  properly  sustained,  unless  the  House  will  consent  to  return  to  its 
former  practice  of  initiating  and  preparing  all  appropriation  bills  through 
a  single  committee,  in  order  that  responsibility  may  be  centered,  expendi- 
tures standardized  and  made  uniform,  and  waste  and  duplication  as 
much  as  possible  avoided. 

Additional  legislation  may  also  become  necessary  before  the  present 
Congress  again  adjourns  in  order  to  effect  the  most  efficient  co-ordination 
and  operation  of  the  railways  and  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
country;  but  to  that  I  shall,  if  circumstances  should  demand,  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  upon  another  occasion. 

If  I  have  overlooked  anything  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  more 
effective  conduct  of  the  war,  your  own  counsels  will  supply  the  omis- 
sion. What  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  is  that  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  our  whole  attention  and  energy  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
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vigorous,  rapid  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  task  of  winning 
the  war. 

We  can  do  this  with  all  the  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm  because  we 
know  that  for  us  this  is  a  war  of  high  principle,  debased  by  no  selfish 
ambition  of  conquest  or  spoiliation ;  because  we  know,  and  all  the  world 
knows,  that  we  have  been  forced  into  it  to  save  the  very  institutions  we 
live  under  from  corruption  and  destruction.  The  purpose  of  the  Central 
Powers  strikes  straight  at  the  very  heart  of  everything  we  believe  in; 
their  methods  of  warfare  outrage  every  principle  of  humanity  and  of 
knightly  honor;  their  intrigue  has  corrupted  the  very  thought  and  spirit 
of  many  of  our  people;  their  sinister  and  secret  diplomacy  has  sought 
to  take  our  very  territory  away  from  us  and  disrupt  the  union  of  the 
states.  Our  safety  would  be  at  an  end,  our  honor  forever  sullied  and 
brought  into  contempt,  were  we  to  permit  their  triumph.  They  are 
striking  at  the  very  existence  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

It  is  because  it  is  for  us  a  war  of  high,  disinterested  purpose,  in  which 
all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  banded  together  for  the  vindication 
of  right,  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation,  of  all  that  it  has  held 
dear,  of  principle  and  of  purpose,  that  we  feel  ourselves  doubly  con- 
strained to  propose  for  its  outcome  only  that  which  is  righteous  and  of 
irreproachable  intention,  for  our  foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends.  The 
cause  being  just  and  holy,  the  settlement  must  be  of  like  motive  and 
equality.  For  this  we  can  fight,  but  for  nothing  less  noble  or  less  worthy 
of  our  traditions.  For  this  cause  we  entered  the  war  and  for  this  cause 
will  we  battle  until  the  last  gun  is  fired. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  because  this  seems  to  me  the  time  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  in  order  that  all  the  world  may  know 
that,  even  in  the  heat  and  ardor  of  the  struggle  and  when  our  whole 
thought  is  of  carrying  the  war  through  to  its  end,  we  have  not  forgotten 
any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the  name  of  America  has  been  held  in 
honor  among  the  nations  and  for  which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  contend 
in  the  great  generations  that  went  before  us.  A  supreme  moment  of 
history  has  come.  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  and  they 
see.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  nations.  He  will  show  them 
favor,  I  devoutly  believe,  only  if  they  rise  to  the  clear  heights  of  His 
own  justice  and  mercy. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

[Delivered  to  Joint  Session  of  Congress,  December  2,  1918.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress :  The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  I  last 
stood  before  you  to  fulfil  my  constitutional  duty  to  give  to  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  information  on  the  state  of  the  Union  has 
been  so  crowded  with  great  events,  great  processes,  and  great  results 
that  I  cannot  hope  to  give  you  an  adequate  picture  of  its  transactions 
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or  of  the  far-reaching  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  tne  lne 
of  our  nation  and  of  the  world.  You  have  yourselves  witnessed  these 
things,  as  I  have.  It  is  too  soon  to  assess  them ;  and  we  who  stand 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  are  part  of  them  are  less  qualified  than  men 
of  another  generation  will  be  to  say  what  they  mean,  or  even  what 
they  have  been.  But  some  great  outstanding  facts  are  unmistakable 
and  constitute,  in  a  sense,  part  of  the  public  business  with  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  deal.  To  state  them  is  to  set  the  stage  for  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  which  must  grow  out  of  them  and  which  we 
have  yet  to  shape  and  determine. 

A  year  ago  we  had  sent  145,918  men  overseas.  Since  then  we  have 
sent  1,950,513,  an  average  of  162,542  each  month,  the  number  in  fact 
rising,  in  May  last,  to  245.951,  in  June  to  278,760,  in  July  to  307,182, 
and  continuing  to  reach  similar  figures  in  August  and  September, — 
in  August  289,570  and  in  September  257,438.  No  such  movement  of 
troops  ever  took  place  before,  across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  fol- 
lowed by  adequate  equipment  and  supplies,  and  carried  safely  through 
extraordinary  dangers  of  attack, — dangers  which  were  alike  strange 
and  infinitely  difficult  to  guard  against.  In  all  this  movement  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  were  lost  by  enemy  attack, — six 
hundred  and  thirty  of  whom  were  upon  a  single  English  transport 
which  was  sunk  near  the  Orkney  Islands. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  lay  back  of  this  great  movement  of  men 
and  material.  It  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  back  of  it  lay  a  support- 
ing organization  of  the  industries  of  the  country  and  of  all  its  pro- 
ductive activities  more  complete,  more  thorough  in  method  and 
effective  in  result,  more  spirited  and  unanimous  in  purpose  and  effort 
than  any  other  great  belligerent  had  been  able  to  effect.  We  profited 
greatly  by  the  experience  of  the  nations  which  had  already  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  three  years  in  the  exigent  and  exacting  business, 
their  every  resource  and  every  executive  proficiency  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most. We  were  their  pupils.  But  we  learned  quickly  and  acted  with 
a  promptness  and  a  readiness  of  cooperation  that  justify  our  great 
pride  that  we  were  able  to  serve  the  world  with  unparalleled  energy 
and  quick  accomplishment. 

But  it  is  not  the  physical  scale  and  executive  efficiency  of  prepara- 
tion, supply,  equipment  and  despatch  that  I  would  dwell  upon,  but 
the  mettle  and  quality  of  the  officers  and  men  we  sent  over  and  of  the 
sailors  who  kept  the  seas,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  stood  be- 
hind them.  No  soldiers  or  sailors  ever  proved  themselves  more  quick- 
ly ready  for  the  test  of  battle  or  acquitted  themselves  with  more  splen- 
did courage  and  achievement  when  put  to  the  test.  Those  of  us  who 
played  some  part  in  directing  the  great  processes  by  which  the  war 
was  pushed  irresistibly  forward  to  the  final  triumph  may  now  forget 
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all  that  and  delight  our  thoughts  with  the  story  of  what  our  men  did. 
Their  officers  understood  the  grim  and  exacting  task  they  had  under- 
taken and  performed  it  with  an  audacity,  efficiency,  and  unhesitating 
courage  that  touch  the  story  of  convoy  and  battle  with  imperishable 
distinction  at  every  turn,  whether  the  enterprise  were  great  or  small, 
— from  their  great  chiefs,  Pershing  and  Sims,  down  to  the  youngest 
lieutenant ;  and  their  men  were  worthy  of  them, — such  men  as  hardly 
need  to  be  commanded,  and  go  to  their  terrible  adventure  blithely  and 
with  the  quick  intelligence  of  those  who  know  just  what  it  is  they 
would  accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  fellow-countryman  of  men 
of  such  stuff  and  valor.  Those  of  us  who  stayed  at  home  did  our 
duty ;  the  war  could  not  have  been  won  or  the  gallant  men  who  fought 
it  given  their  opportunity  to  win  it  otherwise ;  but  for  many  a  long 
day  we  shall  think  ourselves  "accurs'd  we  were  not  there,  and  hold 
our  manhoods  cheap  while  any  speaks  that  fought'*  with  these  at  St. 
Mihiel  or  Thierry.  The  memory  of  those  days  of  triumphant  battle 
will  go  with  these  fortunate  men  to  their  graves;  and  each  will  have 
his  favorite  memory.  "Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot,  but 
he'll  remember  with  advantages  what  feats  he  did  that  day!" 

What  we  all  thank  God  for  with  deepest  gratitude  is  that  our  men 
went  in  force  into  the  line  of  battle  just  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  whole  fate  of  the  world  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance  and  threw 
their  fresh  strength  into  the  ranks  of  freedom  in  time  to  turn  the 
whole  tide  and  sweep  of  the  fateful  struggle, — turn  it  once  for  all,  so 
that  thenceforth  it  was  back,  back,  back  for  their  enemies,  always 
back,  never  again  forward !  After  that  it  was  only  a  scant  four  months 
before  the  commanders  of  the  Central  Empires  knew  themselves 
beaten;  and  now  their  very  empires  are  in  liquidation! 

And  throughout  it  all  how  fine  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was:  what 
unity  of  purpose,  what  untiring  zeal !  What  elevation  of  purpose 
ran  through  all  its  splendid  display  of  strength,  its  untiring  accom- 
plishment !  I  have  said  that  those  of  us  who  stayed  at  home  to  do  the 
work  of  organization  and  supply  will  always  wish  that  we  had  been 
with  the  men  whom  we  sustained  by  our  labor;  but  we  can  never 
be  ashamed.  It  has  been  an  inspiring  thing  to  be  here  in  the  midst 
of  fine  men  who  had  turned  aside  from  every  private  interest  of  their 
own  and  devoted  the  whole  of  their  trained  capacity  to  the  tasks  that 
supplied  the  sinews  of  the  whole  great  undertaking!  The  patriotism, 
the  unselfishness,  the  thoroughgoing  devotion  and  distinguished  capac- 
ity that  marked  their  toilsome  labors,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  have  made  them  fit  mates  and  comrades  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  sea.  And  not  the  men  here  in  Washington  only. 
They  have  but  directed  the  vast  achievement.  Throughout  innumer- 
able factories,  upon  innumerable  farms,  in  the  depths  of  coal  mines 
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and  iron  mines  and  copper  mines,  wherever  the  stuffs  of  industry 
were  to  be  obtained  and  prepared,  in  the  shipyards,  on  the  railways,  at 
the  docks,  on  the  sea,  in  every  labor  that  was  needed  to  sustain  the 
battle  lines,  men  have  vied  with  each  other  to  do  their  part  and  do 
it  well.  They  can  look  any  man-at-arms  in  the  face,  and  say,  We  also 
strove  to  win  and  gave  the  best  that  was  in  us  to  make  our  fleets  and 
armies  sure  of  their  triumph ! 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  women, — of  their  instant  intelligence, 
quickening  every  task  that  they  touched;  their  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion- and  cooperation,  which  gave  their  action  discipline  and  enhanced 
the  effectiveness  of  everything  they  attempted ;  their  aptitude  at  tasks 
to  which  they  had  never  before  set  their  hands ;  their  utter  self-sacri- 
*fice  alike  in  what  they  did  and  in  what  they  gave?  Their  contribution 
to  the  great  result  is  beyond  appraisal.  They  have  added  a  new  lustre 
to  the  annals  of  American  womanhood. 

The  least  tribute  we  can  pay  them  is  to  make  them  the  equals  of 
men  in  political  rights  as  they  have  proved  themselves  their  equals 
in  every  field  of  practical  work  they  have  entered,  whether  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  country.  These  great  days  of  completed  achieve- 
ment would  be  sadly  marred  were  we  to  omit  that  act  of  justice.  Be- 
sides the  immense  practical  services  they  have  rendered  the  women 
of  the  country  have  been  the  moving  spirits  in  the  systematic  econo- 
mies by  which  our  people  have  voluntarily  assisted  to  supply  the  suf- 
fering peoples  of  the  world  and  the  armies  upon  every  front  with  food 
and  everything  else  that  we  had  that  might  serve  the  common  cause. 
The  details  of  such  a  story  can  never  be  fully  written,  but  we  carry 
them  at  our  hearts  and  thank  God  that  we  can  say  that  we  are  the 
kinsmen  of  such. 

And  now  we  are  sure  of  the  great  triumph  for  which  every  sacrifice 
was  made.  It  has  come,  come  in  its  completeness,  and  with  the  pride 
and  inspiration  of  these  days  of  achievement  quick  within  us,  we  turn 
to  the  tasks  of  peace  again, — a  peace  secure  against  the  violence  of 
irresponsible  monarchs  and  ambitious  military  coteries  and  made  ready 
for  a  new  order,  for  new  foundations  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

We  are  about  to  give  order  and  organization  to  this  peace  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  as  well,  so  far  as 
they  will  suffer  us  to  serve  them.  It  is  international  justice  that  we 
seek,  not  domestic  safety  merely.  Our  thoughts  have  dwelt  of  late 
upon  Europe,  upon  Asia,  upon  the  near  and  the  far  East,  very  little 
upon  the  acts  of  peace  and  accommodation  that  wait  to  be  performed 
at  our  own  doors.  While  we  are  adjusting  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  it  not  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  clear  away 
all  grounds  of  misunderstanding  with  our  immediate  neighbors  and 
give  proof  of  the  friendship  we  really  feel?  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  will  permit  me  to  speak  once  more  of  the  unratified 
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treaty  of  friendship  and  adjustment  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
I  very  earnestly  urge  upon  them  an  early  and  favorable  action  upon 
that  vital  matter.  I  believe  that  they  will  feel,  with  me,  that  the  stage 
of  affairs  is  now  set  for  such  action  as  will  be  not  only  just  but  gen- 
erous and  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  upon  which  we  have  so  happily 
entered. 

So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  concerned  the  problem  of  our 
return  to  peace  is  a  problem  of  economic  and  industrial  readjust- 
ment. That  problem  is  less  serious  for  us  than  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  for  the  nations  which  have  suffered  the  disarrangements  and  the 
losses  of  war  longer  than  we.  Our  people,  moreover,  do  not  wait  to 
be  coached  and  led.  They  know  their  own  business,  are  quick  and 
resourceful  at  every  readjustment,  definite  in  purpose,  and  self-reliant 
in  action.  Any  leading  strings  we  might  seek  to  put  them  in  would 
speedily  become  hopelessly  tangled  because  they  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them  and  go  their  own  way.  All  that  we  can  do  as  their  legis- 
lative and  executive  servants  is  to  mediate  the  process  of  change  here, 
there,  and  elsewhere  as  we  may.  I  have  heard  much  counsel  as  to 
the  plans  that  should  be  formed  and  personally  conducted  to  a  happy 
consummation,  but  from  no  quarter  have  I  seen  any  general  scheme 
of  "reconstruction"  emerge  which  I  thought  it  likely  we  could  force 
our  spirited  business  men  and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with  due 
pliancy  and  obedience. 

While  the  war  lasted  we  set  up  many  agencies  by  which  to  direct 
the  industries  of  the  country  in  the  services  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  render,  by  which  to  make  sure  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  ma- 
terials needed,  by  which  to  check  undertakings  that  could  for  the  time 
be  dispensed  with  and  stimulate  those  that  were  most  serviceable  in 
war,  by  which  to  gain  for  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  certain  control  over  the  prices  of  essential  articles  and  ma- 
terials, by  which  to  restrain  trade  with  alien  enemies,  make  the  most 
of  the  available  shipping,  and  systematize  financial  transactions,  both 
public  and  private,  so  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  conflict  or 
confusion, — by  which,  in  short,  to  put  every  material  energy  of  the 
country  in  harness  to  draw  -the  common  load  and  make  of  us  one 
team  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  task.  But  the  moment  we 
knew  the  armistice  to  have  been  signed  we  took  the  harness  off.  Raw 
materials  upon  which  the  Government  had  kept  its  hand  for  fear 
there  should  not  be  enough  for  the  industries  that  supplied  the  armies 
have  been  released  and  put  into  the  general  market  again.  Great 
industrial  plants  whose  whole  output  and  machinery  had  been  taken 
over  for  the  uses  of  the  Government  have  been  set  free  to  return  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  before  the  war.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  remove  so  readily  or  so  quickly  the  control  of  foodstuffs  and 
of  shipping,  because  the  world  has  still  to  be  fed  from  our  granaries 
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and  the  ships  are  still  needed  to  send  supplies  to  our  men  overseas  and 
to  bring  the  men  back  as  fast  as  the  disturbed  conditions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  permit;  but  even  there  restraints  are  being  relaxed 
as  much  as  possible  and  more  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

Never  before  have  there  been  agencies  in  existence  in  this  country 
which  knew  so  much  of  the  field  of  supply,  of  labor,  and  of  industry 
as  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  have 
known  since  their  labors  became  thoroughly  systematized ;  and  they 
have  not  been  isolated  agencies;  they  have  been  directed  by  men  who 
represented  the  permanent  Departments  of  the  Government  and  so 
have  been  the  centres  of  unified  and  cooperative  action.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Executive,  therefore,  since  the  armistice  was  assured 
(which  is  in  effect  a  complete  submission  of  the  enemy)  to  put  the 
knowledge  of  these  bodies  at  the  disposal  of  the  business  men  of  the 
country  and  to  offer  their  intelligent  mediation  at  every  point  and  in 
every  matter  where  it  was  desired.  It  is  surprising  how  fast  the 
process  of  return  to  a  peace  footing  has  moved  in  the  three  weeks 
since  the  fighting  stopped.  It  promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry  that 
may  be  instituted  and  any  aid  that  may  be  offered.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  direct  it  any  better  than  it  will  direct  itself.  The  American 
business  man  is  of  quick  initiative. 

The  ordinary  and  normal  processes  of  private  initiative  will  not, 
however,  provide  immediate  employment  for  all  of  the  men  of  our 
returning  armies.  Those  who  are  of  trained  capacity,  those  who  are 
skilled  workmen,  those  who  have  acquired  familiarity  with  estab- 
lished businesses,  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  the  farms, 
all  those  whose  aptitudes  are  known  or  will  be  sought  out  by  em- 
ployers will  find  no  difficulty,  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  finding  place  and 
employment.  But  there  will  be  others  who  will  be  at  a  loss  where 
to  gain  a  livelihood  unless  pains  are  taken  to  guide  them  and  put  them 
in  the  way  of  work.  There  will  be  a  large  floating  residuum  of  labor 
which  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  shift  for  itself.  It  seems  to  me 
important,  therefore,  that  the  development  of  public  works  of  every 
sort  should  be  promptly  resumed,  in  order  that  opportunities  should 
be  created  for  unskilled  labor  in  particular,  and  that  plans  should 
be  made  for  such  developments  of  our  unused  lands  and  our  natural 
resources  as  we  have  hitherto  lacked  stimulation  to  undertake. 

I  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  practical  plans  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  developed  in  his  annual  report  and 
before  your  Committees  for  the  reclamation  of  arid,  swamp,  and  cut- 
over  lands  which  might,  if  the  States  were  willing  and  able  to  co- 
operate, redeem  some  three  hundred  million  acres  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  said  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  West,  at  present  arid,   for  whose  reclamation  water  is  available, 
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if  properly  conserved.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion acres  from  which  the  forests  have  been  cut  but  which  have  never 
yet  been  cleared  for  the  plow  and  which  lie  waste  and  desolate.  These 
lie  scattered  all  over  the  Union.  And  there  are  nearly  eighty  million 
acres  of  land  that  lie  under  swamps  or  subject  to  periodical  overflow 
or  too  wet  for  anything  but  grazing,  which  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
drain  and  protect  and  redeem.  The  Congress  can  at  once  direct 
thousands  of  the  returning  soldiers  to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  which  it  has  already  undertaken,  if  it  will  but  enlarge  the  plans 
and  appropriations  which  it  has  entrusted  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  possible  in  dealing  with  our  unused  land  to  effect  a 
great  rural  and  agricultural  development  which  will  afford  the  best  sort 
of  opportunity  to  men  who  want  to  help  themselves ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  thought  the  possible  methods  out  in  a  way 
which  is  worthy  of  your  most  friendly  attention. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  control  which  must  yet  for  a  while,  perhaps 
for  a  long  while,  be  exercised  over  shipping  because  of  the  priority 
of  service  tc  which  our  forces  overseas  are  entitled  and  which  should 
also  be  accorded  the  shipments  which  are  to  save  recently  liberated 
peoples  from  starvation  and  many  devasted  regions  from  permanent 
ruin.  May  I  not  say  a  special  word  about  the  needs  of  Belgium  and 
northern  France?  No  sums  of  money  paid  by  way  of  indemnity 
will  serve  of  themselves  to  save  them  from  hopeless  disadvantage  for 
years  to  come.  Something  more  must  be  done  than  merely  find  the 
money.  If  they  had  money  and  raw  materials  in  abundance  to-mor- 
row they  could  not  resume  their  place  in  the  industry  of  the  world 
to-morrow, — the  very  important  place  they  held  before  the  flame  of 
war  swept  across  them.  Many  of  their  factories  are  razed  to  the 
ground.  Much  of  their  machinery  is  destroyed  or  has  been  taken 
away.  Their  people  are  scattered  and  many  of  their  best  workmen 
are  dead.  Their  markets  will  be  taken  by  others,  if  they  are  not  in 
some  special  way  assisted  to  rebuild  their  factories  and  replace  their 
lost  instruments  of  manufacture.  They  should  not  be  left  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  sharp  competition  for  materials  and  for  industrial  facili- 
ties which  is  now  to  set  in.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  will 
not  be  unwilling,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  to  grant  to  some  such 
agency  as  the  War  Trade  Board  the  right  to  establish  priorities  of 
export  and  supply  for  the  benefit  of  these  people  whom  we  have  been 
so  happy  to  assist  in  saving  from  the  German  terror  and  whom  we 
must  not  now  thoughtlessly  leave  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  pitiless 
competitive  market. 

For  the  steadying  and  facilitation  of  our  own  domestic  business  re- 
adjustments nothing  is  more  important  than  the  immediate  determina- 
tion of  the  taxes  that  are  to  be  levied  for  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  As 
much  of  the  burden  of  taxation  must  be  lifted  from  business  as  sound 
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methods  of  financing  the  Government  will  permit,  and  those  who  con- 
duct the  great  essential  industries  of  the  country  must  be  told  as  ex- 
actly as  possible  what  obligations  to  the  Government  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  them.  It  will  be 
of  serious  consequence  to  the  country  to  delay  removing  all  uncer- 
tainties in  this  matter  a  single  day  longer  than  the  right  processes  of 
debate  justify.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  successful  and  confident  business 
reconstruction  before  those  uncertainties  are  resolved. 

If  the  war  had  continued  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  raise  at 
least  eight  billion  dollars  by  taxation  payable  in  the  year  1919;  but 
the  war  has  ended  and  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
it  will  be  safe  to  reduce  the  amount  to  six  billions.  An  immediate 
rapid  decline  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Contracts  made  for  war  supplies  will,  indeed,  be  rapidly  can- 
celled and  liquidated,  but  their  immediate  liquidation  will  make  heavy 
drains  on  the  Treasury  for  the  months  just  ahead  of  us.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  is  still  necessary.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  those  forces  must  remain  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  of  occupation,  and  those  which  are  brought  home  will 
be  transported  and  demobilized  at  heavy  expense  for  months  to  come. 
The  interest  on  our  war  debt  must  of  course  be  paid  and  provision 
made  for  the  retirement  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  which 
represent  it.  But  these  demands  will  of  course  fall  much  below  what 
a  continuation  of  military  operations  would  have  entailed  and  six 
billions  should  suffice  to  supply  a  sound  foundation  for  the  financial 
operations  of  the  year. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  two  billions  needed  in  addition  to  the  four  billions  pro- 
vided by  existing  law  be  obtained  from  the  profits  which  have  accrued 
and  shall  accrue  from  war  contracts  and  distinctively  war  business, 
but  that  these  taxes  be  confined  to  the  war  profits  accruing  in  1918, 
or  in  1919  from  business  originating  in  war  contracts.  I  urge  your 
acceptance  of  his  recommendation  that  provision  be  made  now,  not 
subsequently,  that  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  1920  should  be  reduced  from 
six  to  four  billions.  Any  arrangements  less  definite  than  these  would 
add  elements  of  doubt  and  confusion  to  the  critical  period  of  indus- 
trial readjustment  through  which  the  country  must  now  immediately 
pass,  and  which  no  true  friend  of  the  nation's  essential  business  in- 
terests can  afford  to  be  responsible  for  creating  or  prolonging.  Clear- 
ly determined  conditions,  clearly  and  simply  charted,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  economic  revival  and  rapid  industrial  development  which 
may  confidently  be  expected  if  we  act  now  and  sweep  all  interrogation 
points  away. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Congress  will  carry  out  the  naval 
programme  which  was  undertaken  before  we  entered  the  war.     The 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  submitted  to  your  Committees  for  authori- 
zation that  part  of  the  programme  which  covers  the  building  plans 
of  the  next  three  years.  These  plans  have  been  prepared  along  the 
lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the  Congress  estab- 
lished, not  under  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  war,  but  with  the 
intention  of  adhering  to  a  definite  method  of  development  for  the 
navy.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  that  policy. 
It  would  clearly  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  to  adjust  our  programmes 
to  a  future  world  policy  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  question  which  causes  me  the  greatest  concern  is  the  question 
of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  railroads.  I  frankly  turn 
to  you  for  counsel  upon  it.  I  have  no  confident  judgment  of  my  own. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  thoughtful  man  can  have  who  knows  anything 
of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
studied,  studied  immediately,  and  studied  without  bias  or  prejudice. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  becoming  partisans  of  any  particular  plan 
of  settlement. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  administration  of  the  railways  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  Government  so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  establish  and  carry  through  under 
a  single  direction  the  necessary  priorities  of  shipment.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  combine  maximum  production  at 
the  factories  and  mines  and  farms  with  the  maximum  possible  car 
supply  to  take  the  products  to  the  ports  and  markets ;  impossible  to 
route  troop  shipments  and  freight  shipments  without  regard  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  roads  employed ;  impossible  to  sub- 
ordinate, when  necessary,  all  questions  of  convenience  to  the  public 
necessity;  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  financial  support  to  the 
roads  from  the  public  treasury.  But  all  these  necessities  have  now 
been  served,  and  the  question  is,  What  is  best  for  the  railroads  and 
for  the  public  in  the  future? 

Exceptional  circumstances  and  exceptional  methods  of  administra- 
tion were  not  needed  to  convince  us  that  the  railroads  were  not  equal 
to  the  immense  tasks  of  transportation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 
We  knew  that  already.  And  we  knew  that  they  were  unequal  to  it 
partly  because  their  full  cooperation  was  rendered  impossible  by  law 
and  their  competition  made  obligatory,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  assign  to  them  severally  the  traffic  which  could  best  be  carried  by 
their  respective  lines  in  the  interest  of  expedition  and  national  econ- 
omy. 

We  may  hope,  I  believe,  for  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  war  by 
treaty  by  the  time  Spring  has  come.  The  twenty-one  months  to  which 
the  present  control  of  the  railways  is  limited  after  formal  proclama- 
tion of  peace  shall  have  been  made  will  run  at  the  farthest,  I  take  it 
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for  granted,  only  to  the  January  of  192 1.  The  full  equipment  of  the 
railways  which  the  federal  administration  had  planned  could  not  be 
completed  within  any  such  period.  The  present  law  does  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  revenues  of  the  several  roads  for  the  execution  of  such 
plans  except  by  formal  contract  with  their  directors,  some  of  whom 
will  consent  while  some  will  not,  and  therefore  does  not  afford  suffi- 
cient authority  to  undertake  improvements  upon  the  scale  upon  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  them.  Every  approach  to  this 
difficult  subject-matter  of  decision  brings  us  face  to  face,  therefore, 
with  this  unanswered  question:  What  is  it  right  that  we  should  do 
with  the  railroads,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  in  fairness  to  their 
owners  ? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  answer  ready.  The  only  thing 
that  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  is  that  it  is  not  fair  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  leave  the  question  unanswered 
and  that  it  will  presently  become  my  duty  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
roads,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period,  unless  there 
should  appear  some  clear  prospect  in  the  meantime  of  a  legislative 
solution.  Their  release  would  at  least  produce  one  element  of  a  solu- 
tion, namely  certainty  and  a  quick  stimulation  of  private  initiative. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  serviceable  for  me  to  set  forth  as  explicitly 
as  possible  the  alternative  courses  that  lie  open  to  our  choice.  We 
can  simply  release  the  roads  and  go  back  to  the  old  conditions  of 
private  management,  unrestricted  competition,  and  multiform  regula- 
tion by  both  state  and  federal  authorities ;  or  we  can  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  and  establish  complete  government  control,  accompanied, 
if  necessary,  by  actual  government  ownership;  or  we  can  adopt  an 
intermediate  course  of  modified  private  control,  under  a  more  unified 
and  affirmative  public  regulation  and  under  such  alterations  of  the 
law  as  will  permit  wasteful  competition  to  be  avoided  and  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  unification  of  administration  to  be  effected,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  regional  corporations  under  which  the  railways  of  definable 
areas  would  be  in  effect  combined  in  single  systems. 

The  one  conclusion  that  I  am  ready  to  state  with  confidence  is  that 
it  would  be  a  disservice  alike  to  the  country  and  to  the  owners  of  the 
railroads  to  return  to  the  old  conditions  unmodified.  Those  are  con- 
ditions of  restraint  without  development.  There  is  nothing  affirma- 
tive or  helpful  about  them.  What  the  country  chiefly  needs  is  that 
all  its  means  of  transportation  should  be  developed,  its  railways, 
its  waterways,  its  highways,  and  its  countryside  roads.  Some  new 
element  of  policy,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary, — necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  necessary  for  the  release  of  credit  to  those 
who  are  administering  the  railways,  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
their  security  holders.  The  old  policy  may  be  changed  much  or  little, 
but  surely  it  cannot  wisely  be  left  as  it  was.     I  hope  that  the  Con- 
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gress  will  have  a  complete  and  impartial  study  of  the  whole  problem 
instituted  at  once  and  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  stand  ready 
and  anxious  to  release  the  roads  from  the  present  control  and  I  must 
do  so  at  a  very  early  date  if  by  waiting  until  the  statutory  limit  of 
time  is  reached  I  shall  be  merely  prolonging  the  period  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  is  hurtful  to  every  interest  concerned. 

I  welcome  this  occasion  to  announce  to  the  Congress  my  purpose 
to  join  in  Paris  the  representatives  of  the  governments  with  which  we 
have  been  associated  in  the  war  against  the  Central  Empires  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  with  them  the  main  features  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  I  realize  the  great  inconveniences  that  will  attend  my  leaving 
the  country,  particularly  at  this  time,  but  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
my  paramount  duty  to  go  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  considerations 
which  I  hope  will  seem  as  conclusive  to  you  as  they  have  seemed  to  me. 

The  Allied  governments  have  accepted  the  bases  of  peace  which  I 
outlined  to  the  Congress  on  the  eighth  of  January  last,  as  the  Central 
Empires  also  have,  and  very  reasonably  desire  my  personal  counsel  in 
their  interpretation  and  application,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
I  should  give  it  in  order  that  the  sincere  desire  of  our  Government 
to  contribute  without  selfish  purpose  of  any  kind  to  settlements  that 
will  be  of  common  benefit  to  all  the  nations  concerned  may  be  made 
fully  manifest.  The  peace  settlements  which  are  now  to  be  agreed 
upon  are  of  transcendent  importance  both  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  I  know  of  no  business  or  interest  which  should  take 
precedence  of  them.  The  gallant  men  of  our  armed  forces  on  land 
and  sea  have  consciously  fought  for  the  ideals  which  they  knew  to 
be  the  ideals  of  their  country ;  I  have  sought  to  express  those  ideals ; 
they  have  accepted  my  statements  of  them  as  the  substance  of  their 
own  thought  and  purpose,  as  the  associated  governments  have  accepted 
them ;  I  owe  it  to  them  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  no  false 
or  mistaken  interpretation  is  put  upon  them,  and  no  possible  effort 
omitted  to  realize  them.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  play  my  full  part  in 
making  good  what  they  offered  their  life's  blood  to  obtain.  I  can 
think  of  no  call  to  service  which  could  transcend  this. 

I  shall  be  in  close  touch  with  you  and  with  affairs  on  this  side  the 
water,  and  you  will  know  all  that  I  do.  At  my  request,  the  French 
and  English  governments  have  absolutely  removed  the  censorship  of 
cable  news  which  until  within  a  fortnight  they  had  maintained  and 
there  is  now  no  censorship  whatever  exercised  at  this  end  except  upon 
attempted  trade  communications  with  enemy  countries.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  an  open  wire  constantly  available  between  Paris  and 
the  Department  of  State  and  another  between  France  and  the  De- 
partment of  War.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  interference  with  the  other  uses  of  the  cables,  I  have  tem- 
porarily taken  over  the  control  of  both  cables  in  order  that  they  may 
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be  used  as  a  single  system.  I  did  so  at  the  advice  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced cable  officials,  and  I  hope  that  the  results  will  justify  my 
hope  that  the  news  of  the  next  few  months  may  pass  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  from  each  side  of  the  sea 
to  the  other. 

May  I  not  hope,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  that  in  the  delicate 
tasks  I  shall  have  to  perform  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  in  my 
efforts  truly  and  faithfully  to  interpret  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  country  we  love,  I  may  have  the  encouragement  and  the  added 
strength  of  your  united  support?  I  realize  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  duty  I  am  undertaking;  I  am  poignantly  aware  of  its  grave 
responsibilities.  I  am  the  servant  of  the  nation.  I  can  have  no  private 
thought  or  purpose  of  my  own  in  performing  such  an  errand.  I  go  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  me  to  the  common  settlements  which  I  must 
now  assist  in  arriving  at  in  conference  with  the  other  working  heads 
of  the  associated  governments.  I  shall  count  upon  your  friendly 
countenance  and  encouragement.  I  shall  not  be  inaccessible.  The 
cables  and  the  wireless  will  render  me  available  for  any  counsel  or 
service  you  may  desire  of  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  am  constantly  in  touch  with  the  weighty  matters  of  domestic  policy 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  I  shall  make  my  absence  as  brief 
as  possible  and  shall  hope  to  return  with  the  happy  assurance  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  translate  into  action  the  great  ideals  for  which 
America  has  striven, 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[This  was  the  first  of  President  Wilson's  annual  messages  to  Congiess  to  be 
read  instead  of  delivered  in  person,  the  President  being  confined  to  the 
White  House  by  illness.] 

The  White  House,  December  2,  1919. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  am  thus  prevented  from  presenting  in  as 
direct  a  way  as  I  could  wish  the  many  questions  that  are  pressing  for 
solution  at  this  time.  Happily,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  who  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  affairs  in  their  detail  and  whose  thoughtful 
recommendations  I  earnestly  second. 

In  the  matter  of  the  railroads  and  the  readjustment  of  their  affairs 
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growing  out  of  Federal  control,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  at  a  later 
date  of  addressing  you. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  bring  to  a  conclusion  at  this  session  legis- 
lation looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  budget  system.  That  there 
should  be  one  single  authority  responsible  for  the  making  of  all  appro- 
priations and  that  appropriations  should  be  made  not  independently 
of  each  other,  but  with  reference  to  one  single  comprehensive  plan  of  ex- 
penditure properly  related  to  the  nation's  income,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
I  believe  the  burden  of  preparing  the  budget  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  if  the  work  is  to  be  properly  done  and  responsibility  con- 
centrated instead  of  divided,  rest  upon  the  executive.  The  budget  so 
prepared  should  be  submitted  to  and  approved  or  amended  by  a  single 
committee  of  each  House  of  Congress  and  no  single  appropriation 
should  be  made  by  the  Congress,  except  such  as  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  prepared  by  the  executive  or  added  by  the  particu- 
lar committee  of  Congress  charged  with  the  budget  legislation. 

Another  and  not  less  important  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated are  expended.  Under  existing  law  the  only  audit  is  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  expenditures  have  been  lawfully 
made  within  the  appropriations.  No  one  is  authorized  or  equipped 
to  ascertain  whether  the  money  has  been  spent  wisely,  economically 
and  effectively.  The  auditors  should  be  highly  trained  officials  with 
permanent  tenure  in  the  Treasury  Department,  free  of  obligations  to 
or  motives  of  consideration  for  this  or  any  subsequent  administration, 
and  authorized  and  empowered  to  examine  into  and  make  report 
upon  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government.  Their  reports  should  be  made  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give  its  immediate  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  future  taxation.  Simplification  of  the  income  and 
profits  taxes  has  become  an  immediate  necessity.  These  taxes  per- 
formed indispensable  service  during  the  war.  They  must,  however, 
be  simplified,  not  only  to  save  the  taxpayer  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, but  in  order  that  his  liability  may  be  made  certain  and  definite. 

With  reference  to  the  details  of  the  Revenue  Law,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  will  lay 
before  you  for  your  consideration  certain  amendments  necessary  or 
desirable  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  law — recom- 
mendations which  have  my  approval  and  support.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  in  dealing  with  this  matter  the  present  law  should 
not  be  disturbed  so  far  as  regards  taxes  for  the  calendar  year  1920, 
payable  in  the  calendar  year  192 1.  The  Congress  might  well  con- 
sider whether  the  higher  rates  of   income  and  profits  taxes  can   in 
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peace  times  be  effectively  productive  of  revenue,  and  whether  they 
may  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  destructive  of  business  activity  and  pro- 
ductive of  waste  and  inefficiency.  There  is  a  point  at  which  in  peace 
times  high  rates  of  income  and  profits  taxes  discourage  energy,  re- 
move the  incentive  to  new  enterprises,  encourage  extravagant  expendi- 
tures and  produce  industrial  stagnation  with  consequent  unemploy- 
ment and  other  attendant  evils. 

The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  A  fundamental  change  has  taken 
place  with  reference  to  the  position  of  America  in  the  world's  affairs. 
The  prejudice  and  passions  engendered  by  decades  of  controversy 
between  two  schools  of  political  and  economic  thought, — the  one  be- 
lievers in  protection  of  American  industries,  the  other  believers  in 
tariff  for  revenue  only, — must  be  subordinated  to  the  single  consider- 
ation of  the  public  interest  in  the  light  of  utterly  changed  conditions. 
Before  the  war  America  was  heavily  the  debtor  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  the  interest  payments  she  had  to  make  to  foreign  countries 
on  American  securities  held  abroad,  the  expenditures  of  American 
travelers  abroad  and  the  ocean  freight  charges  she  had  to  pay  to 
others,  about  balanced  the  value  of  her  pre-war  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  During  the  war  America's  exports  nave  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated, and  increased  prices  have  increased  their  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  purchased  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  securities 
previously  held  abroad,  has  loaned  some  $9,000,000,000  to  foreign 
governments,  and  has  built  her  own  ships.  Our  favorable  balance 
of  trade  has  thus  been  greatly  increased  and  Europe  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  meeting  it  heretofore  existing.  Europe  can 
have  only  three  ways  of  meeting  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 
peace  times:  by  imports  into  this  country  of  gold  or  of  goods,  or  by 
establishing  new  credits.  Europe  is  in  no  position  at  the  present 
time  to  ship  gold  to  us  nor  could  we  contemplate  large  further  im- 
ports of  gold  into  this  country  without  concern.  The  time  has  nearly 
passed  for  international  governmental  loans  and  it  will  take  time  to 
develop  in  this  country  a  market  for  foreign  securities.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  would  tend  to  prevent  foreign  countries  from  set- 
tling for  our  exports  by  shipments  of  goods  into  this  country  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  paying  for  our  exports 
and  therefore  of  preventing  the  exports  from  being  made.  The 
productivity  of  the  country,  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  must  find 
an  outlet  by  exports  to  foreign  countries,  and  any  measures  taken  to 
prevent  imports  will  inevitably  curtail  exports,  force  curtailment  of 
production,  load  the  banking  machinery  of  the  country  with  credits 
to  carry  unsold  products  and  produce  industrial  stagnation  and  un- 
employment. If  we  want  to  sell,  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  have  been  our  views  during  the  period  of  growth 
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of  American  business  concerning  tariff  legislation,  we  must  now  ad- 
just our  own  economic  life  to  a  changed  condition  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  American  business  is  full  grown  and  that  America  is 
the  greatest  capitalist  in  the  world. 

No  policy  of  isolation  will  satisfy  the  growing  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  America.  The  provincial  standards  and  policies  of  the 
past,  which  have  held  American  business  as  if  in  a  strait- jacket,  must 
yield  and  give  way  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  new  day  in 
which  we  live,  a  day  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  American  busi- 
ness, if  we  will  but  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  ours 
for  the  asking.  The  recent  war  has  ended  our  isolation  and  thrown 
upon  us  a  great  duty  and  responsibility.  The  United  States  must 
share  the  expanding  world  market.  The  United  Stages  desires  for 
itself  only  equal  opportunity  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  through  the  process  of  friendly  cooperation  and  fair  com- 
petition the  legitimate  interests  of  the  nations  concerned  may  be 
successfully  and  equitably  adjusted. 

There  are  other  matters  of  importance  upon  which  I  urged  action 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  are  still  pressing  for  solution. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  again  to  remind  you  that  there 
is  one  immediate  and  very  practicable  question  resulting  from  the 
war  which  we  should  meet  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  It  is  a  matter 
of  recognition  and  relief  to  our  soldiers.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  my  last  message  urging  this  very  action: 

"We  must  see  to  it  that  our  returning  soldiers  are  assisted  in  every 
practicable  way  to  find  the  places  for  which  they  are  fitted  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  country.  This  can  be  done  by  developing  and 
maintaining  upon  an  adequate  scale  the  admirable  organization  created 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  placing  men  seeking  work;  and  it 
can  also  be  done,  in  at  least  one  very  great  field,  by  creating  new 
opportunities  for  individual  enterprise.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  pointed  out  the  way  by  which  returning  soldiers  may  be 
helped  to  find  and  take  up  land  in  the  hitherto  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  country  which  the  Federal  Government  has  already  prepared, 
or  can  readily  prepare,  for  cultivation  and  also  on  many  of  the  cut- 
over  or  neglected  areas  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  older  states ; 
and  I  once  more  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  very  urgently 
that  his  plans  shall  receive  the  immediate  and  substantial  support 
of  the  Congress.,, 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  statements  contained  in  my  last  message  urging  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  chemical  and  dyestuffs  industry 
in  America: 

"Among  the  industries  to  which  special  consideration   should  be 
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given  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals. 
Our  complete  dependence  upon  German  supplies  before  the  war  made 
the  interruption  of  trade  a  cause  of  exceptional  economic  disturbance. 
The  close  relation  between  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  explosive  and  poisonous  gases,  on  the  other,  moreover, 
has  given  the  industry  an  exceptional  significance  and  value.  Al- 
though the  United  States  will  gladly  and  unhesitatingly  join  in  the 
programme  of  international  disarmament,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  a 
policy  of  obvious  prudence  to  make  certain  of  the  successful  mainte- 
nance of  many  strong  and  well-equipped  chemical  plants.  The  Ger- 
man chemical  industry,  with  which  we  will  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion, was  and  may  well  be  again,  a  thoroughly  knit  monopoly  capable 
of  exercising  a  competition  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  and  dangerous 
kind." 

During  the  war  the  farmer  performed  a  vital  and  willing  service 
to  the  nation.  By  materially  increasing  the  production  of  his  land, 
he  supplied  America  and  the  Allies  with  the  increased  amounts  of 
food  necessary  to  keep  their  immense  armies  in  the  field.  He  indis- 
pensably helped  to  win  the  war.  But  there  is  now  scarcely  less  need 
of  increasing  the  production  in  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
ask  the  Congress  to  consider  means  of  encouraging  effort  along  these 
lines.  The  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  promote  pro- 
duction along  economical  lines,  to  improve  marketing,  and  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive  and  healthful,  is  obvious.  I  would  urge 
approval  of  the  plans  already  proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  secure  the  essential  facts  required  for  the 
proper  study  of  this  question,  through  the  proposed  enlarged  pro- 
grammes for  farm  management  studies  and  crop  estimates.  I  would 
urge,  also,  the  continuance  of  Federal  participation  in  the  building 
of  good  roads,  under  the  terms  of  existing  law  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  present  agencies;  the  need  of  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
forest  resources,  especially  through  the  practice  of  better  forestry 
methods  on  private  holdings  and  the  extension  of  the  publicly  owned 
forests ;  better  support  for  country  schools  and  the  more  definite  direc- 
tion of  their  courses  of  study  along  lines  related  to  rural  problems; 
and  fuller  provision  for  sanitation  in  rural  districts  and  the  building 
up  of  needed  hospital  and  medical  facilities  in  these  localities.  Per- 
haps the  way  might  be  cleared  for  many  of  these  desirable  reforms 
by  a  fresh,  comprehensive  survey  made  of  rural  conditions  by  a  con- 
ference composed  of  representatives  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  responsible  for  leadership. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  widespread  condition  of  political 
restlessness   in  our  body  politic.     The   causes  of   this   unrest,   while 
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various  and  complicated,  are  superficial  rather  than  deep-seated. 
Broadly,  they  arise  from  or  are  connected  with  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  just  and  permanent 
peace  permitting  return  to  normal  conditions,  from  the  transfusion 
of  radical  theories  from  seething  European  centers  pending  such  de- 
lay, from  heartless  profiteering  resulting  in  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  living,  and  lastly  from  the  machinations  of  passionate  and  malev- 
olent agitators.  With  the  return  to  normal  conditions,  this  unrest 
will  rapidly  disappear.  In  the  meantime,  it  does  much  evil.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  dealing  with  this  situation  Congress  should  not  be  im- 
patient or  drastic  but  should  seek  rather  to  remove  the  causes.  It 
should  endeavor  to  bring  our  country  back  speedily  to  a  peace  basis, 
with  ameliorated  living  conditions  under  the  minimum  of  restrictions 
upon  personal  liberty  that  is  consistent  with  our  reconstruction  prob- 
lems. And  it  should  arm  the  Federal  Government  with  power  to  deal 
in  its  criminal  courts  with  those  persons  who  by  violent  methods 
would  abrogate  our  time-tested  institutions.  With  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  and  with  the  advocacy  of  orderly  political  change,  how- 
ever fundamental,  there  must  be  no  interference,  but  towards  passion 
and  malevolence  tending  to  incite  crime  and  insurrection  under  guise 
of  political  evolution  there  should  be  no  leniency.  Legislation  to  this 
end  has  been  recommended  by  the  Attorney  General  and  should  be 
enacted.  In  this  direct  connection,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
my  recommendations  on  August  8th,  pointing  out  legislative  meas- 
ures which  would  be  effective  in  controlling  and  bringing  down  the 
present  cost  of  living,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  this  unrest.  On 
only  one  of  these  recommendations  has  the  Congress  acted.  If  the 
Government's  campaign  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other 
steps  suggested  should  be  acted  on  at  once. 

I  renew  and  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of  the 
present  Food  Control  Act  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  shall 
remain  in  operation.  The  Attorney  General  has  submitted  a  bill 
providing  for  an  extension  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  limited  in  operation  to  the  period  of  the  war 
and  becomes  inoperative  upon  the  formal  proclamation  of  peace.  It 
is  imperative  that  it  should  be  extended  at  once.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  built  up  extensive  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing its  provisions ;  all  of  which  must  be  abandoned  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  unless  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  extended. 

During  this  period  the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
similar  permanent  provisions  and  regulations  with  regard  to  all  goods 
destined  for  interstate  commerce  and  to  exclude  them  from  inter- 
state shipment,  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  not  compiled  with. 
Some   such   regulation   is   imperatively   necessary.     The   abuses   that 
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have  grown  up  in  the  manipulation  of  prices  by  the  withholding  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life  cannot  otherwise  be  effectively 
prevented.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  either  the  necessity  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  measures. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  message,  publicity  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  this  campaign.  The  aims  of  the  Government  must  be 
clearly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  public,  civic  organ- 
izations and  state  officials,  who  are  in  a  position  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  our  efforts.  You  have  made  available  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  campaign,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  author- 
izing their  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  public  tully 
informed  about  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  Specific  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  this  regard.  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  you  its  immediate  adoption,  as  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  preliminary  steps  to  this  campaign. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  Congress  pass  a  law 
regulating  cold  storage  as  it  is  regulated,  for  example,  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  limit  the  time  during  which  goods 
may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribe  the  method  of  disposing  of  them  if 
kept  beyond  the  permitted  period,  and  require  that  goods  released 
from  storage  shall  in  ail  cases  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt.  It  would 
materially  add  to  the  serviceability  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  we 
now  have  in  view,  if  it  were  also  prescribed  that  all  goods  released 
from  storage  for  interstate  shipment  should  have  plainly  marked 
upon  each  package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which  they  went 
into  storage.  By  this  means  the  purchaser  would  always  be  able  to 
learn  what  profits  stood  between  him  and  the  producer  or  the  whole- 
sale dealer. 

I  would  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  all  goods  destined  for 
interstate  commerce  should  in  every  case,  where  their  form  or  pack- 
age makes  it  possible,  be  plainly  marked  with  the  price  at  which  they 
left  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

We  should  formulate  a  law  requiring  a  Federal  license  of  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  embodying  in  the  li- 
cense, or  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  issued,  specific 
regulations  designed  to  secure  competitive  selling  and  prevent  un- 
conscionable profits  in  the  method  of  marketing.  Such  a  law  would 
afford  a  welcome  opportunity  to  effect  other  much  needed  reforms  in 
the  business  of  interstate  shipment  and  in  the  methods  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  it;  but  for  the  moment  I  confine  my 
recommendations  to  the  object  immediately  in  hand,  which  is  to  lower 
the  cost  of  living. 

Xo  one  who  has  observed  the  march  of  events  in  the  last  year  can 
fail  to  note  the  absolute  need  of  a  definite  programme  to  bring  about 
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an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labor.  There  can  be  no  settled 
conditions  leading  to  increased  production  and  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  if  labor  and  capital  are  to  be  antagonists  instead  of 
partners.  Sound  thinking  and  an  honest  desire  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation,  as  distinguished  from  the  interests  of  a  class, 
must  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  this  great  and  pressing  problem. 
The  failuve  of  other  nations  to  consider  this  matter  in  a  vigorous  way 
has  produced  bitterness  and  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  the  food  of 
radicalism.  The  only  way  to  keep  men  from  agitating  against  griev- 
ances is  to  remove  the  grievances.  An  unwillingness  even  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  produces  only  dissatisfaction  and  gives  comfort 
to  the  extreme  elements  in  our  country  which  endeavor  to  stir  up  dis- 
turbances in  order  to  provoke  governments  to  embark  upon  a  course 
of  retaliation  and  repression.  The  seed  of  revolution  is  repression. 
The  remedy  for  these  things  must  not  be  negative  in  character.  It 
must  be  constructive.  It  must  comprehend  the  general  interest.  The 
real  antidote  for  the  unrest  which  manifests  itself  is  not  suppression, 
but  a  deep  consideration  of  the  wrongs  that  beset  our  national  life 
and  the  app/ication  of  a  remedy. 

Congress  has  already  shown  its  willingness  to  deal  with  these  in- 
dustrial wrongs  by  establishing  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  standard 
in  every  field  of  labor.  It  has  sought  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  child 
labor.  It  has  served  the  whole  country  by  leading  the  way  in  devel- 
oping the  means  of  preserving  and  safeguarding  lives  and  health  in 
dangerous  industries.  It  must  now  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  find- 
ing a  method  that  will  bring  about  a  genuine  democratization  of  in- 
dustry, based  upon  the  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who 
work,  in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way  in  every 
decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare.  It  is  with  this  purpose 
in  mind  that  I  called  a  conference  to  meet  in  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber ist,  to  consider  these  problems  in  all  their  broad  aspects,  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  these  two 
interests. 

The  great  unrest  throughout  the  world,  out  of  which  has  emerged 
a  demand  for  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  difficulties  between 
capital  and  labor,  bids  us  put  our  own  house  in  order.  Frankly,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  and  lasting  settlements  between  capital  and 
labor  which  do  not  recognize  the  fundamental  concepts  for  which 
labor  has  been  struggling  through  the  years.  The  whole  world  gave 
its  recognition  and  endorsement  to  these  fundamental  purposes  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  statesmen  gathered  at  Versailles  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  world  stability  could  not  be  had  by  reverting  to 
industrial  standards  and  conditions  against  which  the  average  work- 
man of  the  world  had  revolted.    It  is,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  states- 
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men  of  this  new  day  of  change  and  readjustment  to  recognize  world 
conditions  and  to  seek  to  bring  about,  through  legislation,  conditions 
that  will  mean  the  ending  of  age-long  antagonisms  between  capital 
and  labor  and  that  will  hopefully  lead  to  the  building  up  of  a  com- 
radeship which  will  result  not  only  in  greater  contentment  among 
the  mass  of  workmen  but  also  bring  about  a  greater  production  and 
a  greater  prosperity  to  business  itself. 

To  analyze  the  particulars  in  the  demands  of  labor  is  to  admit 
the  justice  of  their  complaint  in  many  matters  that  lie  at  their  basis. 
The  workman  demands  an  adequate  wage,  sufficient  to  permit  him  to 
live  in  comfort,  unhampered  by  the  fear  of  poverty  and  want  in  his 
old  age.  He  demands  the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to  work  amidst 
sanitary  surroundings,  both  in  home  and  in  workshop,  surroundings 
that  develop  and  do  not  retard  his  own  health  and  well-being;  and 
the  right  to  provide  for  his  children's  wants  in  the  matter  of  health 
and  education.  In  other  words,  it  is  his  desire  to  make  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him  tolerable  and  easy 
to  bear. 

The  establishment  of  the  principles  regarding  labor  laid  down  in 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  offers  us  the  way  to  industrial 
peace  and  conciliation.  No  other  road  lies  open  to  us.  Not  to  pursue 
this  one  is  longer  to  invite  enmities,  bitterness,  and  antagonisms  which 
in  the  end  only  lead  to  industrial  and  social  disaster.  The  unwill- 
ing workman  is  not  a  profitable  servant.  An  employee  whose  indus- 
trial life  is  hedged  about  by  hard  and  unjust  conditions,  which  he 
did  not  create  and  over  which  he  has  no  control,  lacks  that  fine  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  volunteer  effort  which  are  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents of  a  great  producing  entity.  Let  us  be  frank  about  this  solemn 
matter.  The  evidences  of  world-wide  unrest  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  violence  throughout  the  world  bid  us  pause  and  consider 
the  means  to  be  found  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  contagious  thing 
before  it  saps  the  very  vitality  of  the  nation  itself.  Do  we  gain 
strength  by  withholding  the  remedy?  Or  is  it  not  the  business  of 
statesmen  to  treat  these  manifestations  of  unrest  which  meet  us 
on  every  hand  as  evidences  of  an  economic  disorder  and  to  apply 
constructive  remedies  wherever  necessary,  being  sure  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  we  touch  not  the  vital  tissues  of  our  industrial 
and  economic  life?  There  can  be  no  recession  of  the  tide  of  unrest 
until  constructive  instrumentalities  are  set  up  to  stem  that  tide. 

Governments  must  recognze  the  right  of  men  collectively  to  bar- 
gain for  humane  objects  that  have  at  their  base  the  mutual  protection 
and  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  all  industries.  Labor  must  not  be 
longer  treated  as  a  commodity.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  activity 
of  human  beings,  possessed  of  deep  yearnings  and  desires.    The  busi- 
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ness  man  gives  his  best  thought  to  the  repair  and  replenishment  of 
his  machinery,  so  that  its  usefulness  will  not  be  impaired  and  its 
power  to  produce  may  always  be  at  its  height  and  kept  in  full  vigor 
and  motion.  No  less  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  human  machine, 
which  after  all  propels  the  machinery  of  the  world  and  is  the  great 
dynamic  force  that  lies  back  of  all  industry  and  progress.  Return 
to  the  old  standards  of  wage  and  industry  in  employment  are  un- 
thinkable. The  terrible  tragedy  of  war  which  has  just  ended  and 
which  has  brought  the  world  to  the  verge  of  chaos  and  disaster  would 
be  in  vain  if  there  should  ensue  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  past. 
Europe  itself,  whence  has  come  the  unrest  which  now  holds  the  world 
at  bay,  is  an  example  of  standpatism  in  these  vital  human  matters 
which  America  might  well  accept  as  an  example,  not  to  be  followed 
but  studiously  to  be  avoided.  Europe  made  labor  the  differential, 
and  the  price  of  it  all  is  enmity  and  antagonism  and  prostrated  in- 
dustry. The  right  of  labor  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  must  be 
recognized  by  governments  and  America  should  be  the  first  to  lay 
the  foundation  stones  upon  which  industrial  peace  shall  be  built. 

Labor  not  only  is  entitled  to  an  adequate  wage,  but  capital  should 
receive  a  reasonable  return  upon  its  investment  and  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection at  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  every  emergency.  No 
Government  worthy  of  the  name  can  "play"  these  elements  against 
each  other,  for  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  between  them  which 
the  Government  must  seek  to  express  and  to  safeguard  at  all  cost. 

The  right  of  individuals  to  strike  is  inviolate  and  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  any  process  of  Government,  but  there  is  a  pre- 
dominant right  and  that  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  protect 
all  of  its  people  and  to  assert  its  power  and  majesty  against  the 
challenge  of  any  class.  The  Government,  when  it  asserts  that  right, 
seeks  not  to  antagonize  a  class  but  simply  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
whole  people  as  against  the  irreparable  harm  and  injury  that  might 
be  done  by  the  attempt  by  any  class  to  usurp  a  power  that  only 
Government  itself  has  a  right  to  exercise  as  a  protection  to  all. 

In  the  matter  of  international  disputes  which  have  led  to  war, 
statesmen  have  sought  to  set  up  as  a  remedy  arbitration  for  war. 
Does  this  not  point  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  fair  and  just  alike  to  all,  which 
will  settle  industrial  disputes  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  war  and 
disaster?  America,  witnessing  the  evil  consequences  which  have  fol- 
lowed out  of  such  disputes  between  these  contending  forces,  must 
not  admit  itself  impotent  to  deal  with  these  matters  by  means  of 
peaceful  processes.  Surely,  there  must  be  some  method  of  bringing 
together  in  a  council  of  peace  and  amity  these  two  great  interests, 
out  of  which  will  come  a  happier  day  of  peace  and  cooperation,  a 
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day  that  will  make  men  more  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  in  their  vari- 
ous tasks,  that  will  make  for  more  comfort  and  happiness  in  living 
and  a  more  tolerable  condition  among  all  classes  of  men.  Certainly 
human  intelligence  can  devise  some  acceptable  tribunal  for  adjusting 
the  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 

This  is  the  hour  of  test  and  trial  for  America.  By  her  prowess 
and  strength,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  her  soldiers,  she  dem- 
onstrated her  power  to  vindicate  on  foreign  battlefields  her  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  justice.  Let  not  her  influence  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  be  weakened  and  her  own  failure  to  settle 
matters  of  purely  domestic  concern  be  proclaimed  to  the  world.  There 
are  those  in  this  country  who  threaten  direct  action  to  force  their 
will  upon  a  majority.  Russia  today,  with  its  blood  and  terror,  is  a 
painful  object  lesson  of  the  power  of  minorities.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  minority  it  is ;  whether  capital  or  labor,  or  any  other  class ; 
no  sort  of  privilege  will  ever  be  permitted  to  dominate  this  country. 
We  are  a  partnership  or  nothing  that  is  worth  while.  We  are  a 
democracy,  where  the  majority  are  the  masters,  or  all  the  hopes  and 
purposes  of  the  men  who  founded  this  government  have  been  de- 
feated and  forgotten.  In  America  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
great  reforms  can  be  accomplished  and  the  relief  sought  by  classes 
obtained,  and  that  is  through  the  orderly  processes  of  representative 
government.  Those  who  would  propose  any  other  method  of  reform 
are  enemies  of  this  country.  America  will  not  be  daunted  by  threats 
nor  lose  her  composure  or  calmness  in  these  distressing  times.  We 
can  afford,  in  the  midst  of  this  day  of  passion  and  unrest,  to  be  self- 
contained  and  sure.  The  instrument  of  all  reform  in  America  is  the 
ballot.  The  road  to  economic  and  social  reform  in  America  is  the 
straight  road  of  justice  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Men 
have  but  to  follow  this  road  to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  their  ob- 
jects and  purposes.  Let  those  beware  who  would  take  the  shorter 
road  of  disorder  and  revolution.  The  right  road  is  the  road  of  jus- 
tice and  orderly  process. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[Read  Before  Congress  on  December  7,  1920.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

When  I  addressed  myself  to  performing  the  duty  laid  upon  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  to  present  to  you  an  annual  report  on  the 
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state  of  the  Union,  I  found  my  thought  dominated  by  an  immortal 
sentence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's — ''Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it" 
— a  sentence  immortal  because  it  embodies  in  a  form  of  utter  simplicity 
and  purity  the  essential  faith  of  the  nation,  the  faith  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  and  the  faith  in  which  it  has  grown  to  glory  and  power. 
With  that  faith  and  the  birth  of  a  nation  founded  upon  it  came  the 
hope  into  the  world  that  a  new  order  would  prevail  throughout  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  an  order  in  which  reason  and  right  would  take  pre- 
cedence over  covetousness  and  force ;  and  I  believe  that  I  express  the 
wish  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  when  I  say  that  this 
sentence  marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner  the  part  we  should  play 
alike  in  the  arrangement  of  our  domestic  affairs  and  in  our  exercise 
of  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

By  this  faith,  and  by  this  faith  alone,  can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of 
its  present  confusion  and  despair.  It  was  this  faith  which  prevailed 
over  the  wicked  force  of  Germany.  You  will  remember  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  war  came  when  the  German  people  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  realized 
that  right  was  everywhere  arrayed  against  the  wrong  that  their  govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  perpetrate.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  true 
to  say  that  this  was  the  faith  which  won  the  war.  Certainly  this  is 
the  faith  with  which  our  gallant  men  went  into  the  field  and  out  upon 
the  seas  to  make  sure  of  victory. 

This  is  the  mission  upon  which  Democracy  came  into  the  world. 
Democracy  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  to 
be  treated  justly  as  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  combination 
of  individuals  to  make  laws  which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will 
destroy  his  equality  among  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of  right  or  privilege  ; 
and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  day  has  come  when  Democracy  is 
being  put  upon  its  final  test.  The  Old  World  is  just  now  suffering  from 
a  wanton  rejection  of  the  principle  of  democracy  and  a  substitution 
of  the  principle  of  autocracy  as  asserted  in  the  name,  but  without  the 
authority  and  sanction,  of  the  multitude.  This  is  the  time  of  all  others 
when  Democracy  should  prove  its  purity  and  its  spiritual  power  to 
prevail.  It  is  surely  the,  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
in  the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  assist  to  accom- 
plish this  great  object.  First,  by  offering  the  example  within  her  own 
borders  of  the  will  and  power  of  Democracy  to  make  and  enforce  laws 
which  are  unquestionably  just  and  which  are  equal  in  their  administra- 
tion— laws  which  secure  its  full  right  to  Tabor  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  safeguard  the  integrity  of  property,  and  particularly  of  that  prop- 
erty which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  industry  and  the  increase 
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of  the  necessary  wealth  of  the  world.  Second,  by  standing  for  right 
and  justice  as  toward  individual  nations.  The  law  of  Democracy  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  every  democracy  in 
the  world  should  be  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  nation,  the  nation 
which  is  struggling  toward  jts  right  and  toward  its  proper  recognition 
and  privilege  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  cannot  refuse  this  role  of  champion  without  put- 
ting the  stigma  of  rejection  upon  the  great  and  devoted  men  who 
brought  its  government  into  existence  and  established  it  in  the  face  of 
almost  universal  opposition  and  intrigue,  even  in  the  face  of  wanton 
force,  as,  for  example,  against  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  arbitrary  Napoleonic  decrees  which  involved  us  in  what  we 
know  as  the  War  of   1812. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  that  the  display  of  an  immediate  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  any  injustices  or  evils  that  may 
have  shown  themselves  in  our  own  national  life  will  afford  the  most 
effectual  offset  to  the  forces  of  chaos  and  tyranny  which  are  playing  so 
disastrous  a  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  free  peoples  of  more  than  one 
part  of  the  world.  The  United  States  is  of  necessity  the  sample  de- 
mocracy of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  Democracy  depends  upon  its 
success. 

Recovery  from  the  disturbing  and  sometimes  disastrous  effects  of  the 
late  war  has  been  exceedingly  slow  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
has  given  promise,  I  venture «to  say,  of  early  completion  only  in  our  own 
fortunate  country ;  but  even  with  us  the  recovery  halts  and  is  impeded 
at  times,  and  there  are  immediately  serviceable  acts  of  legislation  which 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  attempt,  to  assist  that  recovery  and  prove 
the  indestructible  recuperative  force  of  a  great  government  of  the 
people.  One  of  these  is  to  prove  that  a  great  democracy  can  keep 
house  as  successfully  and  in  as  business-like  a  fashion  as  any  other  gov- 
ernment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  toward  providing  this  is 
to  supply  ourselves  with  a  systematic  method  of  handling  our  estimates 
and  expenditures  and  bringing  them  to  the  point  where  they  will  not  be 
an  unnecessary  strain  upon  our  income  or  necessitate  unreasonable 
taxation  ;  in  other  words,  a  workable  budget  system.  And  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  two  elements  are  essential  to  such  a  system — namely,  not 
only  that  the  proposal  of  appropriations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  body,  such  as  a  single  appropriations  committee  in  each  house 
of  the  Congress,  but  also  that  this  body  should  be  brought  into  such 
cooperation  with  the  Departments  of  the  Government  and  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  would  enable  it  to  act  upon  a  com- 
plete conspectus  of  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  the  resources 
from  which  it  must  draw  its  income. 

I  reluctantly  vetoed  the  budget  bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
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Congress  because  of  a  constitutional  objection.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives subsequently  modified  the  bill  in  order  to  meet  this  objection. 
In  the  revised  form,  I  believe  that  the  bill,  coupled  with  action  already 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  revise  its  rules  and  procedure,  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  an  effective  national  budget  system.  I  earnestly  hope, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress  will  be  to  pass  the  budget  bill. 

The  nation's  finances  have  shown  marked  improvement  during  the 
last  year.  The  total  ordinary  receipts  of  $6,694,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  exceeded  those  for  1919  by  $1,542,000,000,  while  the  total 
net  ordinary  expenditures  decreased  from  $18,514,000,000  to  $6,403,- 
000,000.  The  gross  public  debt,  which  reached  its  highest  point  on 
August  31,  19 1 9,  when  it  was  $26,596,000,000,  had  dropped  on  No- 
vember 30,  1920,  to  $24,175,000,000. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  decrease  in  holdings  of  government 
war  securities  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  bills  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  secured  by 
government  war  obligations.  This  fortunate  result  has  relieved  the 
banks  and  left  them  freer  to  finance  the  needs  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Commerce.  It  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  especially  of  the  floating  debt,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
improved  distribution  of  government  securities  among  permanent  in- 
vestors. The  cessation  of  the  Government's  borrowings,  except  through 
short-term  certificates  of  indebtedness,  has  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  holders 
of  Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes,  and  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  matter  of  effective  credit  control. 

The  year  has  been  characterized  by  the  progressive  withdrawal  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  domestic  credit  market  and  from  a  position  of 
dominant  influence  in  that  market.  The  future  course  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  economies  are  practiced  and  upon  the 
burdens  placed  upon  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  upon  industrial  develop- 
ments and  the  maintenance  of  tax  receipts  at  a  sufficiently  high  level. 
The  fundamental  fact  which  at  present  dominates  the  Government's 
financial  situation  is  that  seven  and  a  half  billions  of  its  war  indebted- 
ness mature  within  the  next  two  and  a  half  years.  Of  this  amount, 
two  and  a  half  billions  are  floating  debt  and  five  billions,  Victory  Notes 
and  War  Savings  Certificates.  The  fiscal  program  of  the  Government 
must  be  determined  with  reference  to  these  maturities.  Sound  policy 
demands  that  Government  expenditures  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
amount  which  will  permit  the  various  services  to  operate  efficiently  and 
that  Government  receipts  from  taxes  and  salvage  be  maintained  suffi- 
ciently high  to  provide  for  current  requirements,  including  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  public  debt,  and  at  the  same  time 
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Tetire  the  floating  debt  and  part  of  the  Victory  Loan  before  maturity. 

With  rigid  economy,  vigorous  salvage  operations,  and  adequate 
revenues  from  taxation,  a  surplus  of  current  receipts  over  current 
expenditures  can  be  realized  and  should  be  applied  to  the  floating  debt. 
All  branches  of  the  Government  should  cooperate  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram is  realized.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
Government  appropriations  and  expenditures  and  the  avoidance  by 
the  Congress  of  practices  which  take  money  from  the  Treasury  by 
indefinite  or  revolving  fund  appropriations.  The  estimates  for  the 
present  year  show  that  over  a  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  were 
authorized  by  the  last  Congress  in  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  in 
the  usual  compiled  statements  of  appropriations.  This  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  making  direct  and  specific  appropriations.  The 
relation  between  the  current  receipts  and  current  expenditures  of  the 
Government  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  during  the  last 
half  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  disturbed  by  the  extraordinary 
burdens  thrown  upon  the  Treasury  by  the  Transportation  Act,  in  con- 
nection with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control.  Over  $6oo,- 
000,000  has  already  been  paid  to  the  railroads  under  this  act — $350,- 
000,000  during  the  present  fiscal  year ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  further 
payments  aggregating  possibly  $650,000,000  must  still  be  made  to  the 
railroads  during  the  current  year.  It  is  obvious  that  these  large  pay- 
ments have  already  seriously  limited  the  Government's  progress  in 
retiring  the  floating  debt. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  consideration  of  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws.  Simplifica- 
tion of  the  income  and  profits  taxes  has  become  an  immediate  necessity. 
These  taxes  performed  an  indispensable  service  during  the  war.  The 
need  for  their  simplification,  however,  is  very  great,  in  order  to  save 
the  taxpayer  inconvenience  and  expense  and  in  order  to  make  his 
liability  more  certain  and  definite.  Other  and  more  detailed  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  taxes  will  no  doubt  be  laid  before  you  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  very 
sympathetic  consideration  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  former  members  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  who  are  sick  and  disabled  as  the  result  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  The'se  heroic  men  can  never  be  paid  in  money  for  the 
service  they  patriotically  rendered  the  nation.  Their  reward  will  lie 
rather  in  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  vindicated  the  rights  of  their 
country  and  aided  in  safeguarding  civilization.  The  nation's  gratitude 
must  be  effectively  revealed  to  them  by  the  most  ample  provision  for 
their  medical  care  and  treatment  as  well  as  for  their  vocational  train- 
ing and  placement.     The  time  has  come  when  a  more  complete  pro- 
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gram  can  be  formulated  and  more  satisfactorily  administered  for  their 
treatment  and  training,  and  I  earnestly  urge  that  the  Congress  give 
the  matter  its  early  consideration.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  outline  in  their  annual  reports 
proposals  covering  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  which  I  am  sure  will 
engage  your  earnest  study  and  commend  your  most  generous  support. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  once  more  the  need  for  action  upon  certain 
matters  upon  which  I  dwelt  at  some  length  in  my  message  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  The  necessity,  for  example,  of 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals ;  the 
importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  promote  agricultural  pro- 
duction along  economic  lines,  to  improve  agricultural  marketing,  and  to 
make  rural  life  more  attractive  and  healthful ;  the  need  for  a  law  regu- 
lating cold  storage  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  time  during  which  goods 
may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribing  the  method  of  disposing  of  them 
if  kept  beyond  the  permitted  period,  and  requiring  goods  released  from 
storage  in  all  cases  to  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt.  It  would  also  be 
most  serviceable  if  it  were  provided  that  all  goods  released  from  cold 
storage  for  interstate  shipment  should  have  plainly  marked  upon  each 
package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which  they  went  into  storage, 
in  order  that  the  purchaser  might  be  able  to  learn  what  profits  stood 
between  him  and  the  producer  or  the  wholesale  dealer.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  very  serviceable  to  the  public  if  all  goods  destined  for  inter- 
state commerce  were  made  to  carry  upon  every  packing  case  whose 
form  made  it  possible  a  plain  statement  of  the  price  at  which  they  left 
the  hands  of  the  producer.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  also  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  message  referred  to  with  regard  to  a 
federal  license  for  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  brief,  the  immediate  legislative  need  of  the  time  is  the  removal  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  best  ambitions  of  our  people  in 
their  several  classes  of  employment  and  the  strengthening  of  all  instru- 
mentalities by.  which  difficulties  are  to  be  met  and  removed  and  justice 
dealt  out,  whether  by  law  or  by  some  form  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  privilege  at  present  to  suggest  the  de- 
tailed and  particular  methods  by  which  these  objects  may  be  attained, 
but  I  have  faith  that  the  inquiries  of  your  several  committees  will  dis- 
cover the  way  and  the  method. 

In  response  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  impulse  of  sympathy  and 
opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  make  to  the  strug- 
gling government  of  Armenia  such  a  loan  as  was  made  to  several  of  the 
Allied  governments  during  the  war,  and  I  would  also  suggest  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  the  legislation  itself  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  thus  loaned  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
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mission,  or  at  least  a  commissioner,  from  the  United  States  in  order 
that  revolutionary  tendencies  within  Armenia  itself  might  not  be 
afforded  by  the  loan  a  further  tempting  opportunity. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  stable  government 
since  the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  ful- 
filled the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration 
of  granting  independence  to  the  Islands.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
this  condition  precedent  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty  and 
our  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  islands  by  granting 
them  the  independence  which  they  so  honorably  covet. 

I  have  not  so  much  laid  before  you  a  series  of  recommendations, 
gentlemen,  as  sought  to  utter  a  confession  of  faith,  of  the  faith  in  which 
I  was  bred  and  which  it  is  my  solemn  purpose  to  stand  by  until  my  last 
fighting  day.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  faith  of  America,  the  faith  of  the 
future,  and  of  all  the  victories  which  await  national  action  in  the  days 
to  come,  whether  in  America  or  elsewhere. 


Warren  G.  Harding 

March  4,  1921  to  August  2,  1923 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Dec.  6,  ip2i 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Congress  :  It  is  a  very  gratify- 
ing privilege  to  come  to  the  Congress  with  the  Kepublic  at  peace  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  More,  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  report 
that  our  country  is  not  only  free  from  every  impending  menace  of 
war,  but  there  are  growing  assurances  of  the  permanency  of  the  peace 
which  we  so  deeply  cherish. 

For  approximately  ten  years  we  have  dwelt  amid  menaces  of  w.ar  or 
as  participants  in  war's  actualities,  and  the  inevitable  aftermath,  with 
its  disordered  conditions,  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  government 
which  adequately  can  not  be  appraised  except  by  those  who  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  and  know  the  responsibilities.  Our  tasks  would  be  less 
difficult  if  we  had  only  ourselves  to  consider,  but  so  much  of  the 
world  was  involved,  the  disordered  conditions  are  so  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, even  among  nations  not  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  that  no 
permanent  readjustments  can  be  effected  without  consideration  of 
our  inescapable  relationship  to  world  affairs  in  finance  and  trade. 
Indeed,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  best  traditions  if  we  were  un- 
mindful of  social,  moral,  and  political  conditions  which  are  not  of 
direct  concern  to  us,  but  which  do  appeal  to  the  human  sympathies 
and  the  very  becoming  interest  of  a  people  blest  with  our  national 
good  fortune. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  to  yon  a  program  of  world  restora- 
tion. In  the  main  such  a  program  must  be  worked  out  by  the  nations 
more  directly  concerned.  They  must  themselves  turn  to  the  heroic 
remedies  for  the  menacing  conditions  under  which  they  are  strug- 
gling, then  we  can  help,  and  we  mean  to  help.  We  shall  do  so 
unselfishly  because  there  is  compensation  in  the  consciousness  of 
assisting,  selfishly  because  the  commerce  and  international  exchanges 
in  trade,  which  marked  our  high  tide  of  fortunate  advancement,  are 
possible  only  when  the  nations  of  all  continents  are  restored  to  stable 
order  and  normal  relationship. 

In  the  main  the  contribution  of  this  Kepublic  to  restored  normalcy 
in  the  world  must  come  through  the  initiative  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  but  the  best  of  intentions  and  most  carefully  con- 
sidered purposes  would  fail  utterly  if  the  sanction  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  Congress  were  not  cheerfully  accorded. 

I  am  very  sure  we  shall  have  no  conflict  of  opinion  about  constitu- 
tional duties  or  authority.    During  the  anxieties  of  war,  when  neces- 
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si t y  seemed  compelling,  there  were  excessive  grants  of  authority  and 
nu  extraordinary  concentration  of  powers  in  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
repeal  of  war-time  legislation  and  the  automatic  expirations  which 
at  1  coded  (he  peace  proclamations  have  put  an  end  to  these  emergency 
excesses,  hut  I  have  the  wish  to  go  further  than  that.  I  want  to  join 
yon  in  restoring,  in  the  most  cordial  way,  the  spirit  of  coordination 
and  cooperation,  and  that  mutuality  of  confidence  and  respect  which 
is  necessary  in  representative  popular  government. 

Encroachment  upon  the  functions  of  Congress  or  attempted  dicta- 
tion of  its  policy  -are  not  to  he  thought  of,  much  less  attempted,  but 
there  is  an  insistent  call  for  harmony  of  purpose  and  concord  of 
action  to  speed  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  confronting  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  allusion  here  to  the  character  of  our 
Government,  mindful  as  one  must  be  that  an  address  to  you  is  no 
less  a  message  to  all  our  people,  for  whom  you  speak  most  intimately. 
Ours  is  a  popular  Government  through  political  parties.  We  divide 
along  political  lines,  and  I  would  ever  have  it  so.  I  do  not  mean 
that  partisan  preferences  should  hinder  any  public  servant  in  the 
performance  of  a  conscientious  and  patriotic  official  duty.  We  saw 
partisan  lines  utterly  obliterated  when  war  imperiled,  and  our  faith 
in  the  Republic  was  riveted  anew.  We  ought  not  to  find  these  partisan 
lines  obstructing  the  expeditious  solution  of  the  urgent  problems  of 
peace. 

Granting  that  we  are  fundamentally  a  representative  popular  Gov- 
ernment, with  political  parties  the  governing  agencies,  I  believe  the 
political  party  in  power  should  assume  responsibility,  determine 
upon  policies  in  the  conference  which  supplements  conventions  and 
election  campaigns,  and  then  strive  for  achievement  through  adher- 
ence to  the  accepted  policy. 

There  is  vastly  greater  security,  immensely  more  of  the  national 
viewpoint,  much  larger  and  prompter  accomplishment  where  our 
divisions  are  along  party  lines,  in  the  broader  and  loftier  sense,  than 
to  divide  geographically,  or  according  to  pursuits,  or  personal  fol- 
lowing. For  a  century  and  a  third,  parties  have  been  charged  with 
responsibility  and  held  to  strict  accounting.  When  they  fail,  they 
are  relieved  of  authority ;  and  the  system  has  brought  us  to  a  national 
eminence  no  less  than  a  world  example. 

Necessarily  legislation  is  a  matter  of  compromise.  The  full  ideal 
is  seldom  attained.  In  that  meeting  of  minds  necessary  to  insure 
results,  there  must  and  will  be  accommodations  and  compromises,  but 
in  the  estimate  of  convictions  and  sincere  purposes  the  supreme 
responsibility  to  national  interest  must  not  be  ignored.  The  shield  to 
the  high-minded  public  servant  who  adheres  to  party  policy  is  mani- 
fest, but  the  higher  purpose  is  the  good  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole. 
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It  would  be  ungracious  to  withhold  acknowledgment  of  the  really 
large  volume  and  excellent  quality  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress  which  so  recently  adjourned.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  very  difficult  tasks  with  which  you  were 
called  to  deal,  and  no  one  can  ignore  the  insistent  conditions  which, 
during  recent  years,  have  called  for  the  continued  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  of  your  membership  to  public  work.  It  would  sug- 
gest insincerity  if  I  expressed  complete  accord  with  every  expres- 
sion recorded  in  your  roll  calls,  but  we  are  all  agreed  about  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  inevitable  divergence  of  opinion  in  seeking  the  re- 
duction, amelioration  and  readjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Later  on,  when  other  problems  are  solved,  I  shall  make  some  recom- 
mendations about  renewed  consideration  of  our  tax  program,  but 
for  the  immediate  time  before  us  we  must  be  content  with  the  billion 
dollar  reduction  in  the  tax  draft  upon  the  people,  and  diminished 
irritations,  banished  uncertainty  and  improved  methods  of  collection. 
By  your  sustainment  of  the  rigid  economies  already  inaugurated,  with 
hoped-for  extension  of  these  economies  and  added  efficiencies  in 
administration,  I  believe  further  reductions  may  be  enacted  and 
hindering  burdens  abolished. 

In  these  urgent  economies  we  shall  be  immensely  assisted  by  the 
budget  system  for  which  you  made  provision  in  the  extraordinary 
session.  The  first  budget  is  before  you.  Its  preparation  is  a  signal 
achievement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  system,  a  thing  impossible 
in  the  few  months  available  for  its  initial  trial,  will  mark  its  en- 
actment as  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  reformation  in  govern- 
mental practices  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  pending  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  funding  and  settlement  of  our 
vast  foreign  loans  growing  out  of  our  grant  of  war  credits.  With 
the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  held  impotent  to  deal  with  these 
debts  we  are  hindering  urgent  readjustments  among  our  debtors 
and  accomplishing  nothing  for  ourselves.  I  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
Congress  to  assume  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  adopt  no  major  policy  in  dealing  with  these  matters  which 
would  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  authorizing  the  loans, 
certainly  not  without  asking  congressional  approval,  but  there  are 
minor  problems  incident  to  prudent  loan  transactions  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  interests  which  can  not  even  be  attempted  without 
this  authorization.  It  will  be  helpful  to  ourselves  and  it  will  im- 
prove conditions  among  our  debtors  if  funding  and  the  settlement 
of  defaulted  interest  may  be  negotiated. 

The  previous  Congress,  deeply  concerned  in  behalf  of  our  merchant 
marine,  in  1920  enacted  the  existing  shipping  law,  designed  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine.    Among  other  things 
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provided  to  encourage  our  shipping  on  the  world's  seas,  the  Executive 
was  directed  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  all  existing  commer- 
cial treaties  in  order  to  admit  of  reduced  duties  on  imports  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  During  the  life  of  the  act  no  Executive 
has  complied  with  this  order  of  the  Congress.  When  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  into  responsibility  it  began  an  early  inquiry  into 
the  failure  to  execute  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Jones  Act.  Only 
one  conclusion  has  been  possible.  Frankly,  Members  of  House  and 
Senate,  eager  as  I  am  to  join  you  in  the  making  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  commensurate  with  our  commerce,  the  denounce- 
ment of  our  commercial  treaties  would  involve  us  in  a  chaos  of  trade 
relationships  and  add  indescribably  to  the  confusion  of  the  already 
disordered  commercial  world.  Our  power  to  do  so  is  not  disputed, 
but  power  and  ships,  without  comity  of  relationship,  will  not  give 
us  the  expanded  trade  which  is  inseparably  linked  with  a  great  mer- 
chant marine.  Moreover,  the  applied  reduction  of  duty,  for  which 
the  treaty  denouncements  were  necessary,  encouraged  only  the  carry- 
ing of  dutiable  imports  to  our  shores,  while  the  tonnage  which  un- 
furls the  flag  on  the  seas  is  both  free  and  dutiable,  and  the  cargoes 
which  make  a  nation  eminent  in  trade  are  outgoing,  rather  than  in- 
coming. 

It  is  not  my  thought  to  lav  the  problem  before  you  in  detail  to- 
day. It  is  desired  only  to  say  to  you  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  uninfluenced  by  the  protest  of  any  nation,  for  none 
has  been  made,  is  well  convinced  that  your  proposal,  highly  intended 
and  heartily  supported  here,  is  so  fraught  with  difficulties  and  so 
marked  by  tendencies  to  discourage  trade  expansion,  that  I  invite 
your  tolerance  of  noncompliance  for  only  a  few  weeks  until  a  plan 
may  be  presented  which  contemplates  no  greater  draft  upon  the 
Public  Treasury,  and  which,  though  yet  too  crude  to  offer  it  to-day, 
gives  such  promise  of  expanding  our  merchant  marine,  that  it  will 
argue  its  own  approval.  It  is  enough  to  say  to-day  that  we  are  so 
possessed  of  ships,  and  the  American  intention  to  establish  a  mer- 
chant marine  is  so  unalterable,  that  a  plan  of  reimbursement,  at  no 
other  cost  than  is  contemplated  in  the  existing  act,  will  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  encourage  the  hope  of  all  the  American  people. 

There  is  before  you  the  completion  of  the  enactment  of  what  has 
been  termed  a  "  permanent  "  tariff  law.  the  word  "  permanent  "  being 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  emergency  act  which  the  Congress 
expedited  early  in  the  extraordinary  session,  and  which  is  the  law  to- 
day. I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  an  early  completion  of  this  neces- 
sary legislation.  It  is  needed  to  stabilize  our  industry  at  home;  it  is 
essential  to  make  more  definite  our  trade  relations  abroad.  More,  it 
is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  many  of"  our  own  industries  which  con- 
tribute so  notably  to  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 
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There  is  now,  and  there  always  will  be,  a  storm  of  conflicting  opin- 
ion about  any  tariff  revision.  We  can  not  go  far  wrong  when  we 
base  our  tariffs  on  the  policy  of  preserving  the  productive  activities 
which  enhance  employment  and  add  to  our  national  prosperity. 

Again  comes  the  reminder  that  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  world 
conditions,  that  peoples  are  struggling  for  industrial  rehabilitation 
and  that  we  can  not  dwell  in  industrial  and  commercial  exclusion 
and  at  the  same  time  do  the  just  thing  in  aiding  world  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment.  We  do  not  seek  a  selfish  aloofness,  and  we 
could  not  profit  by  it,  were  it  possible.  We  recognize  the  necessity 
of  buying  wherever  we  sell,  and  the  permanency  of  trade  lies  in  its 
acceptable  exchanges.  In  our  pursuit  of  markets  we  must  give  as 
well  as  receive.  We  can  not  sell  to  others  who  do  not  produce,  nor 
can  we  buy  unless  we  produce  at  home.  Sensible  of  every  obligation 
of  humanity,  commerce  and  finance,  linked  as  they  are  in  the  pres- 
ent world  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  argued  that  we  need  destroy 
ourselves  to  be  helpful  to  others.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  restora- 
tion to  the  peoples  blighted  by  the  awful  World  War.  but  the  process 
of  restoration  does  not  lie  in  our  acceptance  of  like  conditions.  It 
were  better  to  remain  on  firm  ground,  strive  for  ample  employment 
and  high  standards  of  wage  at  home,  and  point  the  way  to  balanced 
budgets,  rigid  economies,  and  resolute,  efficient  work  as  the  necessary 
remedies  to  cure  disaster. 

Everything  relating  to  trade,  among  ourselves  and  among  nations, 
has  been  expanded,  excessive,  inflated,  abnormal,  and  there  is  a  mad- 
ness in  finance  which  no  American  policy  alone  will  cure.  We  are  a 
creditor  Nation,  not  by  normal  processes,  but  made  so  by  war.  It  is 
not  an  unworthy  selfishness  to  seek  to  save  ourselves,  when  the  proc- 
esses of  that  salvation  are  not  only  not  denied  to  others,  but  com- 
mended to  them.  We  seek  to  undermine  for  others  no  industry  by 
which  they  subsist ;  we  are  obligated  to  permit  the  undermining  of  none 
of  our  oAvn  which  make  for  employment  and  maintained  activities. 

Every  contemplation,  it  little  matters  in  which  direction  one  turns, 
magnifies  the  difficulty  of  tariff  legislation,  but  the  necessity  of  the 
revision  is  magnified  with  it.  Doubtless  we  are  justified  in  seeking 
a  more  flexible  policy  than  we  have  provided  heretofore.  I  hope  a 
way  will  be  found  to  make  for  flexibility  and  elasticity,  so  that  rates 
may  be  adjusted  to  meet  unusual  and  changing  conditions  which  can 
not  be  accurately  anticipated.  There  are  problems  incident  to  unfair 
practices,  and  to  exchanges  which  madness  in  money  have  made 
almost  unsolvable.  I  know  of  no  manner  in  which  to  effect  this 
flexibility  other  than  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, so  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  a  scientific  and  wholly  just 
administration  of  the  law. 
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I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  constitutional  difficulties.  These  can 
be  met  by  giving  authority  to  the  Chief  Executive,  who  could  pro- 
claim additional  duties  to  meet  conditions  which  the  Congress  may 
designate. 

At  this  point  I  must  disavow  any  desire  to  enlarge  the  Executive's 
powers  or  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office.  They  are  already 
too  large.    If  there  were  any  other  plan  I  would  prefer  it. 

The  grant  of  authority  to  proclaim  would  necessarily  bring  the 
Tariff  Commission  into  new  and  enlarged  activities,  because  no 
Executive  could  discharge  such  a  duty  except  upon  the  information 
acquired  and  recommendations  made  by  this  commission.  But  the 
plan  is  feasible,  and  the  proper  functioning  of  the  board  would  give 
us  a  better  administration  of  a  defined  policy  than  ever  can  be  made 
possible  by  tariff  duties  prescribed  without  flexibility. 

There  is  a  manifest  difference  of  opinion  about  the  merits  of  Amer- 
ican valuation.  Many  nations  have  adopted  delivery  valuation  as 
the  basis  for  collecting  duties;  that  is,  they  take  the  cost  of  the  im- 
ports delivered  at  the  port  of  entry  as  the  basis  for  levying  duty. 
It  is  no  radical  departure,  in  view  of  varying  conditions  and  the 
disordered  state  of  money  values,  to  provide  for  American  valuation, 
but  there  can  not  be  ignored  the  danger  of  such  a  valuation,  brought 
to  the  level  of  our  own  production  costs,  making  our  tariffs  prohibi- 
tive. It  might  do  so  in  many  instances  where  imports  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  I  believe  Congress  ought  well  consider  the  desirability 
of  the  only  promising  alternative,  namely,  a  provision  authorizing 
proclaimed  American  valuation,  under  prescribed  conditions,  on  any 
given  list  of  articles  imported. 

In  this  proposed  flexibility,  authorizing  increases  to  meet  condi- 
tions so  likely  to  change,  there  should  also  be  provision  for  decreases. 
A  rate  may  be  just  to-day,  and  entirely  out  of  proportion  six  months 
from  to-day.  If  our  tariffs  are  to  be  made  equitable,  and  not  neces 
sarily  burden  our  imports  and  hinder  our  trade  abroad,  frequent 
adjustment  will  be  necessary  for  years  to  come.  Knowing  the  im- 
possibility of  modification  by  act  of  Congress  for  any  one  or  a  score 
of  lines  without  involving  a  long  array  of  schedules,  I  think  we 
shall  go  a  long  ways  toward  stabilization,  if  there  is  recognition  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  fitness  to  recommend  urgent  changes  by 
proclamation. 

I  am  sure  about  public  opinion  favoring  the  early  determination  of 
our  tariff  policy.  There  have  been  reassuring  signs  of  a  business 
revival  from  the  deep  slump  which  all  the  world  has  been  experienc- 
ing. Our  unemployment,  which  gave  us  deep  concern  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  grown  encouragingly  less,  and  new  assurances  and 
renewed  confidence  will  attend  the  congressional  declaration  that 
American  industry  will  be  held  secure. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  protective  policy  for  ourselves  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  our  debtors  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  us. 
This  is  a  contention  not  now  pressing  for  decision.  If  we  must 
choose  between  a  people  in  idleness  pressing  for  the  payment  of  in- 
debtedness, or  a  people  resuming  the  normal  ways  of  employment  and 
carrying  the  credit,  let  us  choose  the  latter.  Sometimes  we  appraise 
largest  the  human  ill  most  vivid  in  our  minds.  We  have  been  giving, 
and  are  giving  now,  of  our  influence  and  appeals  to  minimize  the  like- 
lihood of  war  and  throw  off  the  crushing  burdens  of  armament. 
It  is  all  very  earnest,  with  a  national  soul  impelling.  But  a  people 
unemployed,  and  gaunt  with  hunger,  face  a  situation  quite  as  dis- 
heartening as  war,  and  our  greater  obligation  to-day  is  to  do  the 
Government's  part  toward  resuming  productivity  and  promoting 
fortunate  and  remunerative  employment. 

Something  more  than  tariff  protection  is  required  by  American 
agriculture.  To  the  farmer  has  come  the  earlier  and  the  heavier 
burdens  of  readjustment.  There  is  actual  depression  in  our  agri- 
cultural industry,  while  agricultural  prosperity  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Congress  has  sought  very  earnestly  to  provide  relief.  It  has 
promptly  given  such  temporary  relief  as  has  been  possible,  but  the 
call  is  insistent  for  the  permanent  solution.  It  is  inevitable  that 
large  crops  lower  the  prices  and  short  crops  advance  them.  No  legis- 
lation can  cure  that  fundamental  law.  But  there  must  be  some 
economic  solution  for  the  excessive  variation  in  returns  for  agri- 
cultural production. 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  be  told,  and  to  have  the  statement  strongly 
supported,  that  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  raised  on  American  plan- 
tations in  a  given  year,  will  actually  be  worth  more  to  the  producers 
than  13,000,000  bales  would  have  been.  Equally  shocking  is  the 
statement  that  700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  raised  by  American 
farmers,  would  bring  them  more  money  than  a  billion  bushels.  Yet 
these  are  not  exaggerated  statements.  In  a  world  where  there  are 
tens  of  millions  who  need  food  and  clothing  which  they  can  not  get, 
such  a  condition  is  sure  to  indict  the  social  system  which  makes 
it  possible. 

In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  distribution  and  marketing.  Every 
proper  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  cooperative  marketing 
programs.  These  have  proven  very  helpful  to  the  cooperating  com- 
munities in  Europe.  In  Russia  the  cooperative  community  has 
become  the  recognized  bulwark  of  law  and  order,  and  saved  indi- 
vidualism from  engulfment  in  social  paralysis.  Ultimately  they 
will  be  accredited  with  the  salvation  of  the  Russian  State. 

There  is  the  appeal  for  this  experiment.  Why  not  try  it?  No 
one  challenges  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
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sinner's  pay  for  his  product,  no  one  disputes  that  we  can  not  live 
without  the  farmer.  He  is  justified  in  rebelling  against  the  trans- 
portation cost,  (iiven  a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  he  will  have  less 
occasion  to  appeal  for  financial  aid;  and  given  assurance  that  his 
labors  shall  not  be  in  vain,  we  reassure  all  the  people  of  a  produc- 
tion sufficient  to  meet  our  National  requirement  and  guard  against 
disaster. 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  civilization  which  rests  upon  the  soil 
is  shrinking  through  the  drift  of  population  from  farm  to  city.  For 
a  generation  we  have  been  expressing  more  or  less  concern  about  this 
tendency.  Economists  have  warned  and  statesmen  have  deplored. 
We  thought  for  a  time  that  modern  conveniences  and  the  more  inti- 
mate contact  would  halt  the  movement,  but  it  has  gone  steadily  on. 
Perhaps  only  grim  necessity  will  correct  it,  but  we  ought  to  find  a  less 
drastic  remedy. 

The  existing  scheme  of  adjusting  freight  rates  has  been  favoring 
the  basing  points,  until  industries  are  attracted  to  some  centers  and 
repelled  from  others.  A  great  volume  of  uneconomic  and  wasteful 
transportation  has  attended,  and  the  cost  increased  accordingly.  The 
grain-milling  and  meat-packing  industries  afford  ample  illustration, 
and  the  attending  concentration  is  readily  apparent.  The  menaces  in 
concentration  are  not  limited  to  the  retarding  influences  on  agri- 
culture. Manifestly  the  conditions  and  terms  of  railway  transporta- 
tion ought  not  be  permitted  to  increase  this  undesirable  tendency. 
We  have  a  just  pride  in  our  great  cities,  but  we  shall  find  a  greater 
pride  in  the  Nation,  which  has  a  larger  distribution  of  its  population 
into  the  country,  where  comparatively  self-sufTicicnt  smaller  com- 
munities may  blend  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
harmonious  helpfulness  and  enhanced  good  fortune.  Such  a  move- 
ment contemplates  no  destruction  of  things  wrought,  of  investments 
made,  or  wealth  involved.  It  only  looks  to  a  general  policy  of  trans- 
portation, of  distributed  industry,  and  of  highway  construction,  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  our  population  and  restore  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  city  and  country.  The  problem  may  well  have  your 
earnest  attention. 

It  has  been  perhaps  the  proudest  claim  of  our  American  civiliza- 
tion that  in  dealing  with  human  relationships  it  has  constantly  moved 
toward  such  justice  in  distributing  the  product  of  human  energy  that 
it  has  improved  continuously  the  economic  status  of  the  mass  of 
people.  Ours  has  been  a  highly  productive  social  organization.  On 
the  way  up  from  the  elemental  stages  of  society  we  have  eliminated 
slavery  and  serfdom  and  are  now  far  on  the  way  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty. 

Through  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  the  diffusion  of  education 
mankind  has  reached  a  stage  where  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  the 
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United  States  equality  of  opportunity  has  been  attained,  though  all 
are  not  prepared  to  embrace  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  too  great  diver- 
gence between  the  economic  conditions  of  the  most  and  the  least 
favored  classes  in  the  community.  But  even  that  divergence  has 
now  come  to  the  point  where  we  bracket  the  very  poor  and  the  very 
rich  together  as  the  least  fortunate  classes.  Our  efforts  may  well  be 
directed  to  improving  the  status  of  both. 

While  this  set  of  problems  is  commonly  comprehended  under  the 
general  phrase  "  Capital  and  labor,"  it  is  really  vastly  broader.  It 
is  a  question  of  social  and  economic  organization.  Labor  has  become 
a  large  contributor,  through  its  savings,  to  the  stock  of  capital; 
while  the  people  who  own  the  largest  individual  aggregates  of  capi- 
tal are  themselves  often  hard  and  earnest  laborers.  Very  often  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
groups;  to  determine  whether  a  particular  individual  is  entitled  to 
be  set  down  as  laborer  or  as  capitalist.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  he  is  both,  and  when  he  is  both  he  is  the  most  useful  citizen. 

The  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  just  as  fundamental  and  neces- 
sary as  is  the  right  of  capital  to  organize.  The  right  of  labor  to  nego- 
tiate, to  deal  with  and  solve  its  particular  problems  in  an  organized 
way,  through  its  chosen  agents,  is  just  as  essential  as  is  the  right  of 
capital  to  organize,  to  maintain  corporations,  to  limit  the  liabilities 
of  stockholders.  Indeed,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  limited 
liability  ,of  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  closely 
parallels  the  limitation  of  liability  of  the  citizen  as  a  stockholder 
in  a  corporation  for  profit.  Along  this  line  of  reasoning  we  shall 
make  the  greatest  progress  toward  solution  of  our  problem  of  capital 
and  labor. 

In  the  case  of  the  corporation  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  limited 
liability  of  stockholders,  particularly  when  engaged  in  the  public 
service,  it  is  recognized  that  the  outside  public  has  a  large  concern 
which  must  be  protected;  and  so  we  provide  regulations,  restrictions, 
and  in  some  cases  detailed  supervision.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  labor 
organizations,  we  might  well  apply  similar  and  equally  wcll-derined 
principles  of  regulation  and  supervision  in  order  to  conserve  the  pub- 
lic's interests  as  affected  by  their  operations. 

Just  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  corporation  shall  be  allowed  to 
impose  undue  exactions  upon  the  public,  so  it  is  not  desirable  that  a 
labor  organization  shall  be  permitted  to  exact  unfair  terms  of  employ- 
ment or  subject  the  public  to  actual  distresses  in  order  to  enforce  its 
terms.  Finally,  just  as  we  are  earnestly  seeking  for  procedures 
whereby  to  adjust  and  settle  political  differences  between  nations  with- 
out resort  to  war,  so  we  may  well  look  about  for  means  to  settle  the 
differences  between  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  without 
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resort  to  those  forms  of  warfare  which  we  recognize  under  the  name 
of  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  the  like. 

As  we  have  great  bodies  of  law  carefully  regulating  the  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  industrial  and  financial  corporations,  as  we 
have  treaties  and  compacts  among  nations  which  look  to  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  without  the  necessity  of  conflict  in  arms,  so  we 
might  well  have  plans  of  conference,  of  common  counsel,  of  media- 
tion, arbitration,  and  judicial  determination  in  controversies  between 
labor  and  capital.  To  accomplish  this  would  involve  the  necessity 
to  develop  a  thoroughgoing  code  of  practice  in  dealing  with  such 
affairs.  It  might  be  well  to  frankly  set  forth  the  superior  interest 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  either  the  labor  group  or  the  capital 
group.  With  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  modes  of  organiza- 
tion thus  carefully  defined,  it  should  be  possible  to  set  up  judicial 
or  quasi  judicial  tribunals  for  the  consideration  and  determination 
of  all  disputes  which  menace  the  public  welfare. 

In  an  industrial  society  such  as  ours  the  strike,  the  lockout,  and 
the  boycott  arc  as  much  out  of  place  and  as  disastrous  in  their  results 
as  is  war  or  armed  revolution  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  same 
disposition  to  reasonableness,  to  conciliation,  to  recognition  of  the 
other  side's  point  of  view,  the  same  provision  of  fair  and  recognized 
tribunals  and  processes,  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  solve  the  one  set 
of  questions  as  easily  as  the  other.    I  believe  the  solution  is  possible. 

The  consideration  of  such  a  policy  would  necessitate  the  exercise  of 
care  and  deliberation  in  the  construction  of  a  code  and  a  charter  of 
elemental  rights,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee. This  foundation  in  the  law,  dealing  with  the  modern  con- 
ditions of  social  and  economic  life,  would  hasten  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  peace  in  industry  which  a  rejoicing  nation  would  acclaim. 

After  each  war,  until  the  last,  the  Government  has  been  enabled  to 
give  homes  to  its  returned  soldiers,  and  a  large  part  of  our  settlement 
and  development  has  attended  this  generous  provision  of  land  for  the 
Nation's  defenders. 

There  is  yet  unreserved  approximately  200,000,000  acres  in  the 
public  domain,  20,000,000  acres  of  which  are  known  to  be  susceptible 
of  reclamation  and  made  fit  for  homes  by  provision  for  irrigation. 

The  Government  has  been  assisting  in  the  development  of  its  re- 
maining lands,  until  the  estimated  increase  in  land  values  in  the  irri- 
gated sections  is  full  $r>00,000,000,  and  the  crops  of  1020  alone  on  these 
lands  are  estimated  to  exceed  $100,000,000.  Under  the  law  authoriz- 
ing these  expenditures  for  development  the  advances  are  to  be  re- 
turned, and  it  would  be  good  business  for  the  Government  to  provide 
tor  the  reclamation  of  the  remaining  20.000,000  acres,  in  addition  to 
xpediting  the  completion  of  projects  long  under  way. 
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Under  what  is  known  as  the  coal  and  gas  lease  law,  applicable  also 
to  deposits  of  phosphates  and  other  minerals  on  the  public  domain, 
leases  are  now  being  made  on  the  royalty  basis,  and  are  producing 
large  revenues  to  the  Government.  Under  this  legislation,  10  per 
centum  of  all  royalties  is  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  of  the  remainder  50  per  centum  is  to  be  used  for  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  by  irrigation,  and  40  per  centum  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
States,  in  which  the  operations  are  located,  to  be  used  by  them  for 
school  and  road  purposes. 

These  resources  are  so  vast,  and  the  development  is  affording  so 
reliable  a  basis  of  estimate,  that  the  Interior  Department  expresses 
the  belief  that  ultimately  the  present  law  will  add  in  royalties  and 
payments  to  the  treasuries  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  containing  these  public  lands  a  total  of  $12,000,000,000.  This 
means,  of  course,  an  added  wealth  of  many  times  that  sum.  These 
prospects  seem  to  afford  every  justification  of  Government  advances 
in  reclamation  and  irrigation. 

Contemplating  the  inevitable  and  desirable  increase  of  popula- 
tion, there  is  another  phase  of  reclamation  full  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. There  are  79,000.000  acres  of  swamp  and  cut-over  lands  which 
may  be  reclaimed  and  made  as  valuable  as  any  farm  lands  we 
possess.  These  acres  are  largely  located  in  Southern  States,  and 
the  greater  proportion  is  owned  by  the  States  or  by  private  citizens. 
Congress  has  a  report  of  the  survey  of  this  field  for  reclamation, 
and  the  feasibility  is  established.  I  gladly  commend  Federal  aid, 
by  way  of  advances,  where  State  and  private  participation  is  assured. 

Home  making  is  one  of  the  greater  benefits  which  government  can 
bestow.  Measures  are  pending  embodying  this  sound  policy  to 
which  we  may  well  adhere.  It  is  easily  possible  to  make  available 
permanent  homes  which  will  provide,  in  turn,  for  prosperous  Ameri- 
can families,  without  injurious  competition  with  established  activ- 
ities, or  imposition  on  wealth  already  acquired. 

While  we  are  thinking  of  promoting  the  fortunes  of  our  own 
people  I  am  sure  there  is  room  in  the  sympathetic  thought  of  America 
for  fellow  human  beings  who  are  suffering  and  dying  of  starvation 
in  Russia.  A  severe  drought  in  the  Valley  of  the  Volga  has  plunged 
15,000,000  people  into  grievous  famine.  Our  voluntary  agencies  are 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  lives  of  children  in  this 
area,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  unless  relief  is  afforcied  the  loss  of 
life  will  extend  into  many  millions.  America  can  not  be  deaf  to 
such  a  call  as  that. 

We  do  not  recognize  the  government  of  Russia,  nor  tolerate  the 
propaganda  which  emanates  therefrom,  but  we  do  not  forget  the  tra- 
ditions of  Russian  friendship.    We  may  put  aside  our  consideration  of 
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all  international  politics  and  fundamental  differences  in  government. 
The  big  thing  is  the  call  of  the  suffering  and  the  dying.  Unreserv- 
edly I  recommend  the  appropriation  necessary  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  with  10,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
1,000,000  bushels  of  seed  grains,  not  alone  to  halt  the  wave  of  death 
through  starvation,  but  to  enable  spring  planting  in  areas  where  the 
seed  grains  have  been  exhausted  temporarily  to  stem  starvation. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  is  directed  in  Russia  by 
former  officers  of  our  own  armies,  and  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  transport  and  distribute  relief  through  American  hands 
without  hindrance  or  loss.  The  time  has  come  to  add  the  Govern- 
ment's support  to  the  wonderful  relief  already  wrought  out  of  the 
generosity  of  the  American  private  purse. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  we  have  suffering  and  privation  at  home. 
When  it  exceeds  the  capacity  for  the  relief  within  the  States  con- 
cerned, it  will  have  Federal  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  indifferent  to  our  own  heart  promptings,  and  out  of  accord  with 
the  spirit  which  acclaims  the  Christmastide,  if  we  do  not  give  out  of 
our  national  abundance  to  lighten  this  burden  of  woe  upon  a  people 
blameless  and  helpless  in  famine's  peril. 

There  are  a  full  score  of  topics  concerning  which  it  would  be  be- 
coming to  address  you,  and  on  which  I  hope  to  make  report  at  a  later 
time.  I  have  alluded  to  the  things  requiring  your  earlier  attention. 
However,  I  can  not  end  this  limited  address  without  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  organic  law. 

Many  of  us  belong  to  that  school  of  thought  which  is  hesitant 
about  altering  the  fundamental  law.  I  think  our  tax  problems,  the 
tendency  of  wealth  to  seek  nontaxable  investment,  and  the  menacing 
increase  of  public  debt,  Federal,  State  and  municipal — all  justify 
a  proposal  to  change  the  Constitution  so  as  to  end  the  issue  of  non- 
taxable bonds.  No  action  can  change  the  status  of  the  many  bil- 
lions outstanding,  but  we  can  guard  against  future  encouragement 
of  capital's  paralysis,  while  a  halt  in  the  growth  of  public  indebt- 
edness would  be  beneficial  throughout  our  whole  land. 

Such  a  change  in  the  Constitution  must  be  very  thoroughly  con- 
sidered before  submission.  There  ought  to  be  known  what  influence 
it  will  have  on  the  inevitable  refunding  of  our  vast  national  debt, 
how  it  will  operate  on  the  necessary  refunding  of  State  and  munici- 
pal debt,  how  the  advantages  of  Nation  over  State  and  municipality, 
or  the  contrary,  may  be  avoided.  Clearly  the  States  would  not  ratify 
to  their  own  apparent  disadvantage.  I  suggest  the  consideration  be- 
cause the  drift  of  wealth  into  nontaxable  securities  is  hindering  the 
flow  of  large  capital  to  our  industries,  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
and  carrying,  until  we  are  discouraging  the  very  activities  which 
make  our  wealth. 
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Agreeable  to  your  expressed  desire  and  in  complete  accord  with  th3 
purposes  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  there  is  in 
Washington,  as  you  happily  know,  an  International  Conference  now 
most  earnestly  at  work  on  plans  for  the  limitation  of  armament,  a 
naval  holiday,  and  the  just  settlement  of  problems  which  might 
develop  into  causes  of  international  disagreement. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  a  world-hope  is  centered  on  this  Capital  City. 
A  most  gratifying  world-accomplishment  is  not  improbable. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Dec.  8,  1922 

Members  of  the  Congress: 

So  many  problems  are  calling  for  solution  that  a  recital  of  all  of 
them,  in  the  face  of  the  known  limitations  of  a  short  session  of 
Congress,  would  seem  to  lack  sincerity  of  purpose.  It  is  four  years 
since  the  World  War  ended,  but  the  inevitable  readjustment  of  the 
social  and  economic  order  is  not  more  than  barely  begun.  There 
is  no  acceptance  of  pre-war  conditions  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
a  very  general  way  humanity  harbors  individual  wishes  to  go  on 
with  war-time  compensations  for  production,  with  pre-war  require- 
ments in  expenditure.  In  short,  everyone,  speaking  broadly,  craves 
readjustment  for  everybody  except  himself,  while  there  can  be  no 
just  and  permanent  readjustment  except  when  all  participate. 

The  civilization  which  measured  its  strength  of  genius  and  the 
power  of  science  and  the  resources  of  industries,  in  addition  to  test- 
ing the  limits  of  man  power  and  the  endurance  and  heroism  of  men 
and  women — that  same  civilization  is  brought  to  its  severest  test  in 
restoring  a  tranquil  order  and  committing  humanity  to  the  stable 
ways  of  peace. 

If  the  sober  and  deliberate  appraisal  of  pre-war  civilization 
makes  it  seem  a  worth-while  inheritance,  then  with  patience  and 
good  courage  it  will  be  preserved.  There  never  again  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  old  order;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  who  thinks  it  to  be 
desirable.  For  out  of  the  old  order  came  the  war  itself,  and  the  new 
order,  established  and  made  secure,  never  will  permit  its  recurrence. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  we  have  come  to  the  test  of 
our  civilization.  The  world  has  been  passing — is  to-day  passing — 
through  a  great  crisis.  The  conduct  of  war  itself  is  not  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  necessarily  follow. 
I  am  not  speaking  at  this  moment  of  the  problem  in  its  wider 
aspect  of  world  rehabilitation  or  of  international  relationships.  The 
reference  is  to  our  own  social,  financial,  and  economic  problems  at 
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home.  These  things  are  not  to  be  considered  solely  as  problems  apart 
from  all  international  relationship,  but  every  nation  must  be  able  to 
carry  on  for  itself,  else  its  international  relationship  will  have  scant 
importance. 

Doubtless  our  own  people  have  emerged  from  the  World  War 
tumult  less  impaired  than  most  belligerent  powers;  probably  we 
have  made  larger  progress  toward  reconstruction.  Surely  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  diminishing  unemployment,  and  our  industrial 
and  business  activities,  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  material 
existence,  have  been  restored  as  in  no  other  reconstruction  period 
of  like  length  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  we  escaped  the  coal 
and  railway  strikes,  which  had  no  excuse  for  their  beginning  and 
less  justification  for  their  delayed  settlement,  we  should  have  done 
infinitely  better.  But  labor  was  insistent  on  holding  to  the  war 
heights,  and  heedless  forces  of  reaction  sought  the  pre-war  levels, 
and  both  were  wrong.  In  the  folly  of  conflict  our  progress  was 
hindered,  and  the  heavy  cost  has  not  yet  been  fully  estimated.  There 
can  be  neither  adjustment  nor  the  penalty  of  the  failure  to  readjust 
in  which  all  do  not  somehow  participate. 

The  railway  strike  accentuated  the  difficulty  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  first  distress  of  readjustment  came  to  the  farmer,  and 
it  will  not  be  a  readjustment  fit  to  abide  until  he  is  relieved.  The 
distress  brought  to  the  farmer  does  not  affect  him  alone.  Agricul- 
tural ill  fortune  is  a  national  ill  fortune.  That  one-fourth  of  our 
population  which  produces  the  food  of  the  Republic  and  adds  so 
largely  to  our  export  commerce  must  participate  in  the  good  for- 
tunes of  the  Nation,  else  there  is  none  worth  retaining. 

Agriculture  is  a  vital  activity  in  our  national  life.  In  it  we  had 
our  beginning,  and  its  westward  march  with  the  star  of  the  empire 
has  reflected  the  growth  of  the  Republic.  It  has  its  vicissitudes 
which  no  legislation  will  prevent,  its  hardships  for  which  no  law 
can  provide  escape.  But  the  Congress  can  make  available  to  the 
farmer  the  financial  facilities  which  have  been  built  up  under  Gov- 
ernment aid  and  supervision  for  other  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises.  It  may  be  done  on  the  same  solid  fundamentals  and 
make  the  vitally  important  agricultural  industry  more  secure,  and 
it  must  be  done. 

This  Congress  already  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  misfortune 
which  precipitate  deflation  brought  to  American  agriculture.  Your 
measures  of  relief  and  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  reserve  discount 
rate  undoubtedly  saved  the  country  from  widespread  disaster.  ^The 
very  proof  of  helpfulness  already  given  is  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  widened  credits,  heretofore  tem- 
porarily extended  through  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

The  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  which  already  has  proven  its  usefulness 
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through  the  Federal  land  banks,  may  well  have  its  powers  enlarged 
to  provide  ample  farm  production  credits  as  well  as  enlarged  land 
credits.  It  is  entirely  practical  to  create  a  division  in  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  deal  with  production  credits,  with  the  limitations  of 
time  so  adjusted  to  the  farm  turnover  as  the  Federal  reserve  system 
provides  for  the  turnover  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  world. 
Special  provision  must  be  made  for  live-stock  production  credits, 
and  the  limit  of  land  loans  may  be  safely  enlarged.  Various  meas- 
ures are  pending  before  you,  and  the  best  judgment  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  a  prompt  enactment  at  the  present  session. 

But  American  agriculture  needs  more  than  added  credit  facilities. 
The  credits  will  help  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  growing  out  of 
war-inflated  land  values  and  the  drastic  deflation  of  three  years  ago, 
but  permanent  and  deserved  agricultural  good  fortune  depends  on 
better  and  cheaper  transportation. 

Here  is  an  outstanding  problem,  demanding  the  most  rigorous 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
more  than  agriculture.  It  provides  the  channel  for  the  flow  of  the 
country's  commerce.  But  the  farmer  is  particularly  hard  hit.  His 
market,  so  affected  by  the  world  consumption,  does  not  admit  of 
the  price  adjustment  to  meet  carrying  charges.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  year  now  closing  the  railways,  broken  in  carrying  capacity 
because  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  out  of  order,  though 
insistently  declaring  to  the  contrary,  embargoed  his  shipments  or 
denied  him  cars  when  fortunate  markets  were  calling.  Too  fre- 
quently transportation  failed  while  perishable  products  were  turning 
from  possible  profit  to  losses  counted  in  tens  of  millions. 

I  know  of  no  problem  exceeding  in  importance  this  one  of  trans- 
portation. In  our  complex  and  interdependent  modern  life  trans- 
portation is  essential  to  our  very  existence.  Let  us  pass  for  the 
moment  the  menace  in  the  possible  paralysis  of  such  service  as  we 
have  and  note  the  failure,  for  whatever  reason,  to  expand  our  trans- 
portation to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  census  of  1880  recorded  a  population  of  50,000,000.  In  two 
decades  more  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  count  thrice  that  num- 
ber. In  the  three  decades  ending  in  1920  the  country's  freight  by 
rail  increased  from  631,000,000  tons  to  2,234,000,000  tons;  that  is 
to  say,  while  our  population  was  increasing  less  than  70  per  cent, 
the  freight  movement  increased  over  250  per  cent. 

We  have  built  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  railroad  mileage,  and  yet 
find  it  inadequate  to  our  present  requirements.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  inadequacy  of  to-day  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  next  few 
decades  will  witness  the  paralysis  of  our  transportation-using  social 
scheme  or  a  complete  reorganization  on  some  new  basis.  Mindful 
of  the  tremendous  costs  of  betterments,  extensions,  and  expansions, 
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and  mindful  of  the  staggering  debts  of  the  world  to-day,  the  difficulty 
is  magnified.  Here  is  a  problem  demanding  wide  vision  and  the 
avoidance  of  mere  makeshifts.  No  matter  what  the  errors  of  the 
past,  no  matter  how  we  acclaimed  construction  and  then  condemned 
operations  in  the  past,  we  have  the  transportation  and  the  honest 
investment  in  the  transportation  which  sped  us  on  to  what  we  are, 
and  we  face  conditions  which  reflect  its  inadequacy  to-day,  its  greater 
inadequacy  to-morrow,  and  we  contemplate  transportation  costs 
winch  much  of  the  traffic  can  not  and  will  not  continue  to  pay. 

Manifestly,  we  have  need  to  begin  on  plans  to  coordinate  all  trans- 
position facilities.  We  should  more  effectively  connect  up  our  rail 
lines  with  our  carriers  by  sea.  We  ought  to  reap  some  benefit  from 
the  hundreds  of  millions  expended  on  inland  waterways,  proving  our 
capacity  to  utilize  as  well  as  expend.  We  ought  to  turn  the  motor 
truck  into  a  railway  feeder  and  distributor  instead  of  a  destroying 
competitor. 

It  would  be  folly  to  ignore  that  we  live  in  a  motor  age.  The  motor 
car  reflects  our  standard  of  living  and  gauges  the  speed  of  our  pres- 
ent-day life.  It  long  ago  ran  down  Simple  Living,  and  never  halted 
to  inquire  about  the  prostrate  figure  which  fell  as  its  victim.  With 
full  recognition  of  motor-car  transportation  we  must  turn  it  to  the 
most  practical  use.  It  can  not  supersede  the  railway  lines,  no  matter 
how  generously  we  afford  it  highways  out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 
If  freight  traffic  by  motor  were  charged  with  its  proper  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  highway  construction,  we  should  find  much  of 
it  wasteful  and  more  costly  than  like  service  by  rail.  Yet  we  have 
paralleled  the  railways,  a  most  natural  line  of  construction,  and 
thereby  taken  away  from  the  agency  of  expected  service  much  of  its 
profitable  traffic,  which  the  taxpayers  have  been  providing  the  high- 
ways, whose  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  yet  realized. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy,  because  the  National  Treasury  is  contributing  largely 
to  this  highway  construction.  Costly  highways  ought  to  be  made 
to  serve  as  feeders  rather  than  competitors  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  motor  truck  should  become  a  coordinate  factor  in  our  great  dis- 
tributing system. 

This  transportation  problem  can  not  be  waived  aside.  The  de- 
mand for  lowered  costs  on  farm  products  and  basic  materials  can  not 
be  ignored.  Kates  horizontally  increased,  to  meet  increased  wage 
outlays  during  the  war  inflation,  are  not  easily  reduced.  Wrhen  some 
very  model  ate  wage  reductions  were  effected  last  summer  there  was 
a  5  per  cent  horizontal  reduction  in  rates.  I  sought  at  that  time, 
in  a  very  informal  way,  to  have  the  railway  managers  go  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  agree  to  a  heavier  reduction 
on  farm  products  and  coal  and  other  basic  commodities,  and  leave 
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unchanged   the   freight  tariffs  which  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
traffic  was  able  to  bear.     Neither  the  managers  nor  the  commission 
saw  lit  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  so  we  had  the  horizontal  reduction 
too  slight  to  be  felt  by  the  higher  class  cargoes  and  too  little  to  benefit 
the  heavy  tonnage  calling  most  loudly  for  relief. 

Railways  are  not  to  be  expected  to  render  the  most  essential  service 
in  our  social  organization  without  a  fair  return  on  capital  invested, 
but  the  Government  has  gone  so  far  in  the  regulation  of  rates  and 
rules  of  operation  that  it  has  the  responsibility  of  pointing  the  way 
to  the  reduced  freight  costs  so  essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

Government  operation  does  not  afford  the  cure.  It  was  Govern- 
ment operation  which  brought  us  to  the  very  order  of  things  against 
which  we  now  rebel,  and  we  are  still  liquidating  the  costs  of  that 
supreme  folly. 

Surely  the  genius  of  the  railway  builders  has  not  become  extinct 
among  the  railway  managers.  New  economies,  new  efficiencies  in 
cooperation  must  be  found.  The  fact  that  labor  takes  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  total  railway  earnings  makes  limitations  within  which  to 
effect  economies  very  difficult,  but  the  demand  is  no  less  insistent  on 
that  account. 

Clearly  the  managers  are  without  that  intercarrier,  cooperative 
relationship  so  highly  essential  to  the  best  and  most  economical  opera- 
tion. They  could  not  function  in  harmony  when  the  strike  threat- 
ened the  paralysis  of  all  railway  transportation.  The  relationship 
of  the  service  to  public  welfare,  so  intimately  affected  by  State  and 
Federal  regulation,  demands  the  effective  correlation  and  a  concerted 
drive  to  meet  an  insistent  and  justified  public  demand. 

The  merger  of  lines  into  systems,  a  facilitated  interchange  of 
freight  cars,  the  economic  use  of  terminals,  and  the  consolidation 
of  facilities  are  suggested  ways  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

I  remind  you  that  Congress  provided  a  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry  which  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
car  service  and  transportation,  and  unanimously  recommended  in 
its  report  of  October  15,  1921,  the  pooling  of  freight  cars  under  a 
central  agency.  This  report  well  deserves  your  serious  considera- 
tion. I  think  well  of  the  central  agency,  which  shall  be  a  creation 
of  the  railways  themselves,  to  provide,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  means  for  financing  equip- 
ment for  carriers  which  are  otherwise  unable  to  provide  their  pro- 
portion  of  car  equipment  adequate  to  transportation  needs.  This 
same  agency  ought  to  point  the  way  to  every  possible  economy  in 
maintained  equipment  and  the  necessary  interchanges  in  railway 
commerce. 

In  a  previous  address  to  the  Congress  I  called  to  your  attention 
the  insufficiency  of  power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Railroad 
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L ...  di  Board.  Carriers  have  ignored  its  decisions,  on  the  one  hand, 
raihvav  workmen  have  challenged  its  decisiuns  by  a  strike,  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  intent  of  Congress  tr>  establish  a  tribunal  to  whirh  railway  labor 
and  managers  may  appeal  resecting  questions  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  can  not  be  too  strongly  commended.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant oe  such  agency  should  be  a  guaranty  against  suspended 
operation.  The  public  must  be  spared  even  the  threat  of  discon- 
tinued service. 

Sponsoring  the  railroads  as  we  do.  it  is  an  obligation  that  labor 
shall  be  assured  the  highest  justice  and  every  proper  consideration 
of  wage  and  working  conditions,  but  it  is  an  equal  obligation  to  see 
that  no  conceited  action  in  forcing  demands  shall  deprive  the  public 
of  the  transportation  service  essential  to  its  very  existence.  It  is 
impossible  to  safeguard  public  interest,  because  the  decrees  of 
the  board  are  unenforceable  against  either  employer  or  employee. 

The  Lai  r  Board  itself  is  not  so  constituted  as  best  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  With  six  partisan  members  on  a  board  of  nine,  three 
partisans  nominated  by  the  employees  and  three  by  the  railway 
managers,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  partisan  viewpoint  is  maintained 
i  hearings  and  in  decisions  handed  down.  Indeed,  the 
ptions  to  a  strictly  partisan  expression  in  ]ecisions  thus  far 
rendered  have  been  followed  by  accusations  of  betrayal  of  the  parti- 
san inter  ?ts  :  pi  -  nted.  Only  the  public  group  of  three  is  free  to 
function  in  unbiased  decisions.  Therefore  the  partisan  membership 
may  well  1,  and  decisions  should  be  made  by  an  impartial 

maL 

I  am  well  convinced  that  the  functions  of  this  tribunal  could  be 
much  better  carried  on  here  in  Washington.  Even  were  it  to  be 
continued  as  a  separate  tribunal,  there  ought  to  be  contact  with  the 

rstate  Commcr  e  Commission,  which  has  supreme  authority 
the  rate  making  to  which  wage  cost  bears  an  indissoluble  relation- 
ship.    Theoretic-ally,  a   fair   and  living   wage  must   be   determine.; 
quite  apart  from  the  er's  earning  capacity,  but  in  practice, 

in  the  railway  sei  y  are  ins-parable.     The  record  of  advanced 

rate-  to  meet  increased  wages,  both  determined  by  the  Government, 
is  proof  enough. 

T:  n  of  a  labor  division  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 

C'omi  e  up  from  its  membership,  to  hear  and  decide 

putcs  relating  to  wages  and  working  conditions  which  have  failed  of 
adjust n lent  by  proper  rommitt  es  reated  by  the  railways  and  their 
eiupb  i  more  effective  plan. 

It  need  not  lie  stirpr  sing  1     it  there  is  dissatisfaction  over  delay 
Stealings  and  the  present  board  when  every  trivial  dis- 

pute is  carried  to  that  tribunal.  The  law  should  require  the  rail- 
road- and  their  employees  to  institute  means  and  methods  to  neu 
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ate  between  themselves  their  constantly  arising  differences,  limiting 
appeals  to  the  Government  tribunal  to  disputes  of  such  character 
as  are  likely  to  affect  the  public  welfare. 

This  suggested  substitution  will  involve  a  necessary  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  commission,  probably  four,  to  constitute  the  labor 
division.  If  the  suggestion  appeals  to  the  Congress,  it  will  be  well  to 
specify  that  the  labor  division  shall  be  constituted  of  representatives 
of  the  four  rate-making  territories,  thereby  assuring  a  tribunal 
conversant  with  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  different  rate- 
making  sections  of  the  country. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  to  you  the  precise  recommendation  for  the 
prevention  of  strikes  which  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
menace  public  safety.  It  is  an  impotent  civilization  and  an  inade- 
quate government  which  lacks  the  genius  and  the  courage  to  guard 
against  such  a  menace  to  public  welfare  as  we  experienced  last  sum- 
mer. You  were  aware  of  the  Government's  great  concern  and  its 
futile  attempt  to  aid  in  an  adjustment.  It  will  reveal  the  inexcus- 
able obstinacy  which  was  responsible  for  so  much  distress  to  the 
country  to  recall  now  that,  though  all  disputes  are  not  yet  adjusted, 
the  many  settlements  which  have  been  made  were  on  the  terms  which 
the  Government  proposed  in  mediation. 

Public  interest  demands  that  ample  powTer  shall  be  conferred  upon 
the  labor  tribunal,  whether  it  is  the  present  board  or  the  suggested 
substitute,  to  require  its  rulings  to  be  accepted  by  both  parties  to  a 
disputed  question. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  the  purpose  of  the  suggested  con- 
ferment of  power  to  make  decisions  effective.  There  can  be  no 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  of  either  railway  workmen  or  rail- 
way managers.  No  man  can  be  denied  his  right  to  labor  when  and 
how  he  chooses,  or  cease  to  labor  when  he  so  elects,  but,  since  the 
Government  assumes  to  safeguard  his  interests  while  employed  in 
an  essential  public  service,  the  security  of  society  itself  demands 
his  retirement  from  the  service  shall  not  be  so  timed  and  related  as 
to  effect  the  destruction  of. that  service.  ^This  vitally  essential  public 
transportation  service,  demanding  so  much  of  brain  and  brawn,  so 
much  for  efficiency  and  security,  ought  to  offer  the  most  attractive 
working  conditions  and  the  highest  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in 
any  employment. 

In  essentially  every  branch,  from  track  repairer  to  the  man  at  the 
locomotive  throttle,  the  railroad  worker  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  human  lives  and  the  care  of  vast  property.  His  high  responsi- 
bility might  well  rate  high  his  pay  within  the  limits  the  traffic  will 
bear;  but  the  same  responsibility,  plus  governmental  protection,  may 
justly  deny  him  and  his  associates  a  withdrawal  from  service  without 
a  warning  or  under  circumstances  which  involve  the  paralysis  of 
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necessary  transportation.     We  have  assumed  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility in  necessary  regulation  that  we  unconsciously  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  maintained  service;  therefore  the  lawful  power  for 
the  enforcement  of  decisions  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  majesty  of 
government  and  to  administer  to  the  public  welfare. 

During  its  longer  session  the  present  Congress  enacted  a  new  tariff 
law.  The  protection  of  the  American  standards  of  living  demanded 
the  insurance  it  provides  against  the  distorted  conditions  of  world 
commerce.  The  framers  of  the  law  made  provision  for  a  certain 
flexibility  of  customs  duties,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  readjust  them 
as  developing  conditions  may  require.  The  enactment  has  imposed 
a  large  responsibility  upon  the  Executive,  but  that  responsibility 
will  be  discharged  with  a  broad  mindfulness  of  the  whole  business 
situation.  The  provision  itself  admits  either  the  possible  fallibility 
of  rates  or  their  unsuitableness  to  changing  conditions.  I  believe 
the  grant  of  authority  may  be  promptly  and  discreetly  exercised, 
ever  mindful  of  the  intent  and  purpose  to  safeguard  American  indus- 
trial activity,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the 
American  consumer  and  keep  open  the  paths  of  such  liberal  ex- 
changes as  do  not  endanger  our  own  productivity. 

No  one  contemplates  commercial  aloofness  nor  any  other  aloofness 
contradictory  to  the  best  American  traditions  or  loftiest  human  pur- 
poses. Our  fortunate  capacity  for  comparative  self-containment 
affords  the  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  our  own  security, 
and  a  like  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  a  future  of  influence 
and  importance  in  world  commerce.  Our  trade  expansion  must  come 
of  capacity  and  of  policies  of  righteousness  and  reasonableness  in 
all  our  commercial  relations. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  our  provision  for  maintained  good  fortune 
at  home,  and  our  unwillingness  to  assume  the  correction  of  all  the 
ills  of  the  world,  means  a  reluctance  to  cooperate  with  other  peoples 
or  to  assume  every  just  obligation  to  promote  human  advancement 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

War  made  us  a  creditor  Nation.  We  did  not  seek  an  excess  pos- 
session of  the  world's  gold,  and  we  have  neither  desire  to  profit 
unduly  by  its  possession  nor  permanently  retain  it.  AVe  do  not  seek 
to  become  an  international  dictator  because  of  its  power. 

The  voice  of  the  United  States  has  a  respectful  hearing  in  inter- 
national councils,  bcause  we  have  convinced  the  world  that  we  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve,  no  old  grievances  to  avenge,  no  territorial 
or  other  greed  to  satisfy.  But  the  voice  being  heard  is  that  of  good 
counsel,  not  of  dictation.  It  is  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  fraternity 
and  helpfulness,  seeking  to  assist  but  not  assume  for  the  United 
States  burdens  which  nations  must  bear  for  themselves.  We 
would  rejoice  to  help  rehabilitate  currency  systems  and  facilitate  all 
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commerce  which  does  not  drag  us  to  the  very  levels  of  those  we 
seek  to  lift  up. 

While  I  have  everlasting  faith  in  our  Republic,  it  would  be  folly, 
indeed,  to  blind  ourselves  to  our  problems  at  home.  Abusing  the 
hospitality  of  our  shores  are  the  advocates  of  revolution,  finding 
their  deluded  followers  among  those  who  take  on  the  habiliments 
of  an  American  without  knowing  an  American  soul.  There  is  the 
recrudescence  of  hyphenated  Americanism  which  we  thought  to  have 
been  stamped  out  when  we  committed  the  Nation,  life  and  soul,  to 
the  World  War. 

There  is  a  call  to  make  the  alien  respect  our  institutions  while  he 
accepts  our  hospitality.  There  is  need  to  magnify  the  American 
viewpoint  to  the  alien  who  seeks  a  citizenship  among  us.  There  is 
need  to  magnify  the  national  viewpoint  to  Americans  throughout 
the  land.  More,  there  is  a  demand  for  every  living  being  in  the 
United  States  to  respect  and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Let 
men  who  are  rending  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Republic  through  easy 
contempt  for  the  prohibition  law,  because  they  think  it  restricts  their 
personal  liberty,  remember  that  they  set  the  example  and  breed  a 
contempt  for  law  which  will  ultimately  destroy  the  Republic. 

Constitutional  prohibition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  plain  speaking,  there  are  conditions 
relating  to  its  enforcement  which  savor  of  nation-wide  scandal.  It 
is  the  most  demoralizing  factor  in  our  public  life. 

Most  of  our  people  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  meant  the  elimination  of  the  question  from  our  politics. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  l>een  so  intensified  as  an  issue  that  many 
voters  are  disposed  to  make  all  political  decisions  with  reference 
to  this  single  question.  It  is  distracting  the  public  mind  and  preju- 
dicing the  judgment  of  the  electorate. 

The  day  is  unlikely  to  come  when  the  eighteenth  amendment  will 
be  repealed.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  recognized  and  our  course 
adapted  accordingly.  If  the  statutory  provisions  for  its  enforce- 
ment are  contrary  to  deliberate  public  opinion,  which  I  do  not'  be- 
lieve, the  rigorous  and  literal  enforcement  will  concentrate  public 
attention  on  any  requisite  modification.  Such  a  course  conforms 
with  the  law  and  saves  the  humiliation  of  the  Government  and  the 
humiliation  of  our  people  before  the  world,  and  challenges  the  de- 
structive forces  engaged  in  widespread  violation,  official  corruption, 
and  individual  demoralization. 

The  eighteenth  amendment  involves  the  concurrent  authority  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  policy 
it  defines.  A  certain  lack  of  definiteness,  through  division  of  respon- 
sibility, is  thus  introduced.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  full  under- 
standing of  duties  and  responsibilities  as  thus  distributed,  I  purpose 
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to  invito  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  at  an  early  op- 
portunity, to  a  conference  with  the  Fe  leral  Executive  authority.    Out 

of  the  full  and  free  considerations  which  will  thus  be  possible,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  will  emerge  a  more  adequate  comprehension  of 

the  whole  problem,  and  definite  policies  of  National  and  State  co- 
operation in  administering  the  laws. 

There  are  pending  bills  for  the  registration  of  the  alien  who  has 
rcmie  to  our  shores.     I  wish  the  passage  of  such  an  act  might  be 

ilited.     Life   amid   American   opportunities   is   worth   the 
of  registration  if  it  is  worth  the  seeking,  an     the  Nation  has  the 
_ ;'..t  to  know  who  are  citizens  in  the  making  or  who  live  among 
lis  and  share  our  advantages  while  seeking  to  undermine  our  cher- 

:    tions.     This  provision  will  enable  us  to  guard  aga 

the  abuses  in  immigration,  checking  the  undesirable  whose  irregular 

coming  is  b  -  first  vi  lation  of  our  laws.    Ml  re.  it  will  facilitate  the 

needed  Americanizing     :  :..   se  who  mean  to  enroll  as  fellow  citizens. 

Kci  ging  the  imniigi  e  had  better  provide 

:    j  -nation  for  aliens,  tho^e  now  here  or  continually  pressing  for 

issi   n.  and  est         s  i   our  examination  boards  abroad,  to  make 

sure  of  desirables  only.     By  the  examination  abroad  we  could  end 

s  at  our  ports,  when  men  and  women  find  our  doors  closed. 

after  long  voyages  and  wasted  savings,  because  they  are  unfit  for 

a     n.     It  would  be  kindlier  and  safer  to  tell  them  before  they 

embark. 

I  I  ir  pr<  gram  of  idmissi<  n  and  treatment  of  immigrant-  is  very 
atcly  related  to  the  educational  policy  of  the  Republic     With 
illiteracy     -  ted  at  from  t  s  of  1  per  cent  to  less  than  2 

per  cent  in  10  of  the  f  st  nati   as  of  Europe,  it  rivets  our  atten- 

tion to  a  seri  s  pi  lem  when  we  are  reminded  of  a  G  per  cent  illit- 
eracy  in  tl  Unit  I  Si  h  s.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  test  which 
llitei  itc  as  one  having  no  schooling  whatever.  Remem- 
•,Lr  the  wide  freedom  of  our  public  schools,  with  compulsory 
attendant  e  in  many  States  in  the  Union,  one  is  convinced  that  much 
of  our  excessive  illitera  i in  s  to  us  from  abroad,  and  the  educa- 

tion of  the  immigrant  becomes  a  requisite  to  his  Americanization. 
It  ui   st  be  done  if  he  is  fittingly  to  exercise  the  duties  as  well  as 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  American  citizen-hip.     Here  is  revealed  the 
tl  field  for  Federal  cooperation  in  furthering  education. 
From  the  very  beginning  public  education  has  been  left  mainly  in 
the  hands     f  the  St   '   s.     So  far  as  schooling  youth  is  concerned  the 
policy  has  Urn  justified,  because  no  responsibility  can  be  so  effective 
it  of  tlic  1".  al  community  alive  I     its   I   sk.     I  believe  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  national  authority  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and 
ien  the  work  of  the  local  authorities.     But    it    is   the  especial 
_;atioii  of  the  i'i  leral  U  jvernment  to  devise  means  and  effectively 
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assist  in  the  education  of  the  newcomer  from  foreign  lands,  so  that 
the  level  of  American  education  may  be  made  the  highest  that  is 
humanly  possible. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  education  is  the  abolition  of  child 
labor.  Twice  Congress  has  attempted  the  correction  of  the  evils 
incident  to  child  employment.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  put  this  problem  outside  the  proper  domain  of  Federal  regula- 
tion until  the  Constitution  is  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Congress 
indubitable  authority.  I  recommend  the  submission  of  such  an 
amendment. 

We  have  two  schools  of  thought  relating  to  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  One  need  not  be  committed  to  the  belief  that  amend- 
ment is  weakening  the  fundamental  law,  or  that  excessive  amend- 
ment is  essential  to  meet  every  ephemeral  whim.  We  ought  to 
amend  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  when  sanctioned  by  de- 
liberate public  opinion. 

One  year  ago  I  suggested  the  submission  of  an  amendment  so 
that  we  may  lawfully  restrict  the  issues  of  tax-exempt  securities, 
and  I  renew  that  recommendation  now.  Tax-exempt  securities  are 
drying  up  the  sources  of  Federal  taxation  and  they  are  encouraging 
unproductive  and  extravagant  expenditures  by  States  and  munici- 
palities. There  is  more  than  the  menace  in  mounting  public  debt, 
there  is  the  dissipation  of  capital  which  should  be  made  available  to 
the  needs  of  productive  industry.  The  proposed  amendment  will 
place  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  and  all  political  subdi- 
visions on  an  exact  equality,  and  will  correct  the  growing  menace  of 
public  borrowing,  which  if  left  unchecked  may  soon  threaten  the 
stability  of  our  institutions. 

We  are  so  vast  and  so  varied  in  our  national  interests  that  scores 
of  problems  are  pressing  for  attention.  I  must  not  risk  the  wearying 
of  your  patience  with  detailed  reference. 

Reclamation  and  irrigation  projects,  where  waste  land  may  be 
made  available  for  settlement  and  productivity,  are  worthy  of  your 
favorable  consideration. 

When  it  is  realized  that  we  are  consuming  our  timber  four  times 
as  rapidly  as  we  are  growing  it,  we  must  encourage  the  greatest  pos- 
sible cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government,  the  various 
States,  and  the  owners  of  forest  lands,  to  the  end  that  protection 
from  fire  shall  be  made  more  effective  and  replanting  encouraged. 

The  fuel  problem  is  under  study  now  by  a  very  capable  fact-finding 
commission,  and  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  coal  problem,  of  such 
deep  concern  to  the  entire  Nation,  must  await  the  report  of  the 
commission. 

There   are  necessary  studies  of  great  problems  which   Congress 
might  well  initiate.     The  wide  spread  between  production  costs  and 
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prices  which  consumers  pay  concerns  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
It  contributes  very  largely  to  the  unrest  in  agriculture  and  must 
stand  sponsor  for  much  against  which  we  inveigh  in  that  familiar 
term— the  high  cost  of  living. 

No  one  doubts  the  excess  is  traceable  to  the  levy  of  the  middle- 
man, but  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  him  with  all  responsibility 
before  we  appraise  what  is  exacted  of  him  by  our  modernly  complex 
life.  We  have  attacked  the  problem  on  one  side  by  the  promotion 
of  cooperative  marketing,  and  we  might  well  inquire  into  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperative  buying.  Admittedly,  the  consumer  is  much  to 
blame  himself,  because  of  his  prodigal  expenditure  and  his  exaction 
of  service,  but  Government  might  well  serve  to  point  the  way  of 
narrowing  the  spread  of  price,  especially  between  the  production  of 
food  and  its  consumption. 

A  superpower  survey  of  the  eastern  industrial  region  has  recently 
been  completed,  looking  to  unification  of  steam,  water,  and  electric 
powers,  and  to  a  unified  scheme  of  power  distribution.  The  survey 
proved  that  vast  economies  in  tonnage  movement  of  freights,  and  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  railroads,  would  be  effected  if  the  superpower 
program  were  adopted.  I  am  convinced  that  constructive  measures 
calculated  to  promote  such  an  industrial  development — I  am  tempted 
to  say,  such  an  industrial  revolution — would  be  well  worthy  the  care- 
ful attention  and  fostering  interest  of  the  National  Government. 

The  proposed  survey  of  a  plan  to  draft  all  the  resources  of  the 
Republic,  human  and  material,  for  national  defense  may  well  have 
your  approval.  I  commended  such  a  program  in  case  of  future 
war,  in  the  inaugural  address- of  March  4,  1921,  and  every  experi- 
ence in  the  adjustment  and  liquidation  of  war  claims  and  the  settle- 
ment of  war  obligations  persuades  me  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
such  universal  call  to  armed  defense. 

I  bring  you  no  apprehension  of  war.  The  world  is  abhorrent  of 
it,  and  our  own  relations  are  not  only  free  from  every  threatening 
cloud,  but  we  have  contributed  our  larger  influence  toward  making 
armed  conflict  less  likely. 

Those  who  assume  that  we  played  our  part  in  the  World  War 
and  later  took  ourselves  aloof  and  apart,  unmindful  of  world  obli- 
gations, give  scant  credit  to  the  helpful  part  we  assume  in  inter- 
national relationships. 

Whether  all  nations  signatory  ratify  all  the  treaties  growing  out 
of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  or  some 
withhold  approval,  the  underlying  policy  of  limiting  naval  arma- 
ment has  the  sanction  of  the  larger  naval  powers,  and  naval  compe- 
tition is  suspended.  Of  course,  unanimous  ratification  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

The  four-power  pact,  which  abolishes  every  probability  of  war  on 
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the  Pacific,  has  brought  new  confidence  in  a  maintained  peace,  and  I 
can  well  believe  it  might  be  made  a  model  for  like  assurances  wher- 
ever in  the  world  any  common  interests  are  concerned. 

We  have  had  expressed  the  hostility  of  the  American  people  to  a 
supergovernment  or  to  any  commitment  where  either  a  council  or 
an  assembly  of  leagued  powers  may  chart  our  course.  Treaties  of 
armed  allian.ce  can  have  no  likelihood  of  American  sanction,  but 
Ave  believe  in  respecting  the  rights  of  nations,  in  the  value  of  con- 
ference and  consultation,  in  the  effectiveness  of  leaders  of  nations 
looking  each  other  in  the  face  before  resorting  to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  both  to  preach  and  promote  international 
understanding.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  near 
the  settlement  of  an  ancient  dispute  between  South  American  nations 
is  added  proof  of  the  glow  of  peace  in  ample  understanding.  In 
Washington  to-day  are  met  the  delegates  of  the  Central  American 
nations,  gathered  at  the  table  of  international  understanding,  to 
stabilize  their  Republics  and  remove  every  vestige  of  disagreement. 
They  are  met  here  by  our  invitation,  not  in  our  aloofness,  and  they 
accept  our  hospitality  because  they  have  faith  in  our  unselfishness 
and  believe  in  our  helpfulness.  Perhaps  we  are  selfish  in  craving 
their  confidence  and  friendship,  but  such  a  selfishness  we  proclaim  to 
the  world,  regardless  of  hemisphere,  or  seas  dividing. 

I  would  like  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  believe 
that  in  a  firm  and  considerate  way  we  are  insistent  on  American 
rights  wherever  they  may  be  questioned,  and  deny  no  rights  of  others 
in  the  assertion  of  our  own.  Moreover  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
world's  struggles  for  full  readjustment  and  rehabilitation,  and  we 
have  shirked  no  duty  which  comes  of  sympathy,  or  fraternity,  or 
highest  fellowship  among  nations.  Every  obligation  consonant  with 
American  ideals  and  sanctioned  under  our  form  of  government  is 
willingly  met.  When  we  can  not  support  we  do  not  demand.  Our 
constitutional  limitations  do  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  moral  influ- 
ence, the  measure  of  which  is  not  less  than  the  high  purposes  we  have 
sought  to  serve. 

After  all  there  is  less  difference  about  the  part  this  great  Re- 
public shall  play  in  furthering  peace  and  advancing  humanity  than 
in  the  manner  of  playing  it.  We  ask  no  one  to  assume  responsibility 
for  us;  we  assume  no  responsibility  which  others  must  bear  for 
themselves,  unless  nationality  is  hopelessly  swallowed  up  in  inter- 
nationalism. 


Calvin  Coolidge 

August  3,  1923  to  March  4,  1929 
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FIRvST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[Delivered  at  a  Joint  Session,  December  6,  1923.] 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  the  Nation  has  lost  President 
Harding.  The  world  knew  his  kindness  and  his  humanity,  his  great- 
ness and  his  character.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  history.  He  has 
made  justice  more  certain  and  peace  more  secure.  The  surpassing 
tribute  paid  to  his  memory  as  he  was  borne  across  the  continent  to  rest 
at  last  at  home  revealed  the  place  he  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  But  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  extended  reference  to  the  man 
or  his  work.  In  this  presence,  among  these  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  that  is  unnecessary.  But  we  who  were  associated  with  him 
could  not  resume  together  the  functions  of  our  office  without  pausing 
for  a  moment,  and  in  his  memory  reconsecrating  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  country.  He  is  gone.  We  remain.  It  is  our  duty, 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  example,  to  take  up  the  burdens  which 
he  was  permitted  to  lay  down,  and  to  develop  and  support  the  wise 
principles  of  government  which  he  represented. 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

For  us  peace  reigns  everywhere.  We  desire  to  perpetuate  it  always 
by  granting  full  justice  to  others  and  requiring  of  others  full  justice 
to  ourselves. 

Our  country  has  one  cardinal  principle  to  maintain  in  its  foreign 
policy.  It  is  an  American  principle.  It  must  be  an  American  policy. 
We  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  conserve  our  own  strength,  and  protect 
the  interests  of  our  own  citizens;  but  we  recognize  thoroughly  our 
obligation  to  help  others,  reserving  to  the  decision  of  our  own  judg- 
ment the  time,  the  place,  and  the  method.  We  realize  the  common 
bond  of  humanity.    We  know  the  inescapable  law  of  service. 

Our  country  has  definitely  refused  to  adopt  and  ratif}^the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  not  felt  warranted  in  assuming 
the  responsibilities  which  its  members  have  assumed.  I  am  not 
proposing  any  change  in  this  policy;  neither  is  the  Senate.  The 
incident,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  closed.  The  League  exists 
as  a  foreign  agency.  We  hope  it  will  be  helpful.  But  the  United 
States  sees  no  reason  to  limit  its  own  freedom  and  independence  of 
action  by  joining  it.  We  shall  do  well  to  recognize  this  basic  fact 
in  all  national  affairs  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

WORLD   COURT. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  always  been  guided  by  two  principles. 
The  one  is  the  avoidance  of  permanent  political  alliances  which 
would  sacrifice  our  proper  independence.  The  other  is  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  controversies  between  nations.  By  example  and  by 
treaty  we  have  advocated  arbitration.  For  nearly  25  years  we 
have  been  a  member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  and  have  long  sought 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  World  Court  of  Justice.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  both  of  these  policies.    I  favor  the  establishment  of 
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such   a  court  intended  to  include  the  whole  world.     That  is,  and 
has  long  been,  an  American  policy. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  is  a  proposal  that  this  Government  give 
its  support  to  (he  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which  is 
a  new  and  somewhat  different  plan.  This  is  not  a  partisan  question. 
It  should  not  assume  an  artificial  importance.  The  court  is  merely  a 
convenient  instrument  of  adjustment  to  which  we  could  go,  but  to 
which  we  could  not  be  brought.  It  should  be  discussed  with  entire 
candor,  not  by  a  political  but  by  a  judicial  method,  without  pressure 
and  without  prejudice.  Partisanship  has  no  place  in  our  foreign 
relations.  As  I  wish  to  see  a  court  established,  and  as  the  proposal 
presents  the  only  practical  plan  on  which  many  nations  have  ever 
agreed,  though  it  may  not  meet  every  desire,  I  therefore  commend 
it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate,  with  the  proposed  res- 
ervations clearly  indicating  our  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

RUSSIA. 

Our  diplomatic  relations,  lately  so  largely  interrupted,  are  now 
being  resumed,  but  Russia  presents  notable  difficulties.  We  have 
every  desire  to  see  that  great  people,  who  are  our  traditional  friends, 
restored  to  their  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have 
relieved  their  pitiable  destitution  with  an  enormous  charity.  Our 
Government  offers  no  objection  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  by  our 
citizens  with  the  people  of  Russia.  Our  Government  does  not  pro- 
pose, however,  to  enter  into  relations  with  another  regime  which  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  international  obligations.  I  do 
not  propose  to  barter  away  for  the  privilege  of  trade  any  of  the 
cherished  rights  of  humanity.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  merchandise 
of  any  American  principles.  These  rights  and  principles  must  go 
wherever  the  sanctions  of  our  Government  go. 

But  while  the  favor  of  America  is  not  for  sale,  I  am  willing  to 
make  very  large  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  people  of 
Russia.  Already  encouraging  evidences  of  returning  to  the  ancient 
ways  of  society  can  be  detected.  But  more  are  needed.  Whenever 
there  appears  any  disposition  to  compensate  our  citizens  who  were 
despoiled,  and  to  recognize  that  debt  contracted  with  our  Govern- 
ment, not  by  the  Czar,  but  by  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  Russia ; 
whenever  the  active  spirit  of  enmity  to  our  institutions  is  abated; 
whenever  there  appear  works  mete  for  repentance;  our  country 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  go  to  the  economic  and  moral  rescue  of  Russia. 
We  have  every  desire  to  help  and  no  desire  to  injure.  We  hope  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  can  act 

DEBTS. 

The  current  debt  and  interest  due  from  foreign  Governments, 
exclusive  of  the  British  debt  of  $4,600,000,000,  is  about  $7,200,000,- 
000.  I  do  not  favor  the  cancellation  of  this  debt,  but  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  adjusting  it  in  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  for 
the  British  debt.  Our  country  would  not  wish  to  assume  the  role 
of  an  oppressive  creditor,  but  would  maintain  the  principle  that 
financial  obligations  between  nations  are  likewise  moral  obligations 
which  international  faith  and  honor  require  should  be  discharged. 
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Our  Government  has  a  liquidated  claim  against  Germany  for  the 
expense  of  the  army  of  occupation  of  over  $255,000,000.  Besides 
this,  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  have  before  them  about  12,500 
claims  of  American  citizens,  aggregating  about  $1,225,000,000. 
These  claims  have  already  been  reduced  by  a  recent  decision,  but 
there  are  valid  claims  reaching  well  toward  $500,000,000.  Our  thou- 
sands of  citizens  with  credits  due  them  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  no  redress  save  in  the  action  of  our  Government.  These 
are  very  substantial  interests,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  protect  as  best  it  can.     That  course  I  propose  to  pursue. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe.  They  are  enlarged  by  our  desire  for  the 
stability  of  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  That  we  are 
making  sacrifices  to  that  end  none  can  deny.  Our  deferred  interest 
alone  amounts  to  a  million  dollars  every  day.  But  recently  we  offered 
to  aid  with  our  advice  and  counsel.  We  have  reiterated  our  desire 
to  see  France  paid  and  Germany  revived.  We  have  proposed  dis- 
armament. We  have  earnestly  sought  to  compose  differences  and 
restore  peace.  We  shall  persevere  in  well-doing,  not  by  force,  but  by 
reason. 

FOREIGN  PAPERS. 

Under  the  law  the  papers  pertaining  to  foreign  relations  to  be 
printed  are  transmitted  as  a  part  of  this  message.  Other  volumes 
of  these  papers  will  follow. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  foreign  service  of  our  Government  needs  to  be  reorganized 
and  improved. 

FISCAL  CONDITION. 

Our  main  problems  are  domestic  problems.  Financial  stability  is 
the  first  requisite  of  sound  government.  We  can  not  escape  the  effect 
of  world  conditions.  We  can  not  avoid  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
economic  disorders  which  have  reached  all  nations.  But  we  shall 
diminish  their  harm  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  continue  to  restore 
our  Government  finances  to  a  secure  and  endurable  position.  This 
we  can  and  must  do.  Upon  that  firm  foundation  rests  the  only  hope 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  From  that  source  must  come  relief  for 
the  people. 

This  is  being  accomplished  by  a  drastic  but  orderly  retrenchment, 
which  is  bringing  our  expenses  within  our  means.  The  origin  of 
this  has  been  the  determination  of  the  American  people,  the  main 
support  has  been  the  courage  of  those  in  authority,  and  the  effective 
method  has  been  the  Budget  System.  The  result  has  involved  real 
sacrifice  by  department  heads,  but  it  has  been  made  without  flinching. 
This  system  is  a  law  of  the  Congress.  It  represents  your  will.  It 
must  be  maintained,  and  ought  to  be  strengthened  by  the  example  of 
your  observance.  Without  a  Budget  System  there  can  be  no  fixed  re- 
sponsibility and  no  constructive  scientific  economy. 

This  great  concentration  of  effort  by  the  administration  and 
Congress  has  brought  the  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  self-support- 
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ing  Post  Office  Department,  down  to  three  billion  dollars.  It  is 
possible,  in  consequence,  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  taxes  of 
the  people,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  all  curtailment.  This  is  treated 
at  greater  length  in  the  Budget  message,  and  a  proposed  plan  has 
been  presented  in  detail  in  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury which  has  my  unqualified  approval.  I  especially  commend  a 
decrease  on  earned  incomes,  and  further  abolition  of  admission,  mes- 
sage, and  nuisance  taxes.  The  amusement  and  educational  value  of 
moving  pictures  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  Diminishing  charges  against 
moderate  incomes  from  investment  will  afford  immense  relief,  while 
a  revision  of  the  surtaxes  will  not  only  provide  additional  money  for 
capital  investment,  thus  stimulating  industry  and  employing  more 
labor,  but  will  not  greatly  reduce  the  revenue  from  that  source,  and 
may  in  the  future  actually  increase  it. 

Being  opposed  to  war  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
excess-profits  taxes.  A  very  great  service  could  be  rendered  through 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  relieving  the  people  of  some  of 
the  burden  of  taxation.  To  reduce  war  taxes  is  to  give  every  home 
a  better  chance. 

For  seven  years  the  people  have  borne  with  uncomplaining  courage 
the  tremendous  burden  of  national  and  local  taxation.  These  must 
both  be  reduced.  The  taxes  of  the  Nation  must  be  reduced  now  as 
much  as  prudence  will  permit,  and  expenditures  must  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. High  taxes  reach  everywhere  and  burden  everybody. 
They  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.  They  diminish  industry  and 
commerce.  They  make  agriculture  unprofitable.  They  increase  the 
rates  on  transportation.  They  are  a  charge  on  every  necessary  of 
life.  Of  all  services  which  the  Congress  can  render  to  the  country, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this  one  to  be  paramount.  To 
neglect  it,  to  postpone  it,  to  obstruct  it  by  unsound  proposals,  is  to 
become  unworthy  of  public  confidence  and  untrue  to  public  trust. 
The  country  wants  this  measure  to  have  the  right  of  way  over  all 
others. 

Another  reform  which  is  urgent  in  our  fiscal  system  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  to  issue  tax-exempt  securities.  The  existing  system 
not  only  permits  a  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to 
escape  its  just  burden  but  acts  as  a  continual  stimulant  to  municipal 
extravagance.  This  should  be  prohibited  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. All  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  ought  to  contribute  its  fair  share 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Nation. 

TARIFF  LAW. 

The  present  tariff  law  has  accomplished  its  two  main  objects.  It 
has  secured  an  abundant  revenue  and  been  productive  of  an  abound- 
ing prosperity.  Under  it  the  country  has  had  a  very  large  export 
and  import  trade.  A  constant  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  Congress 
is  disturbing  and  harmful.  The  present  law  contains  an  elastic  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  President  to  increase  or  decrease  present 
schedules  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  to  meet  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  This  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
warrant  a  rewriting  of  the  whole  law,  but  does  mean,  and  will  be 
so  administered,  that   whenever  the  required   investigation  shows 
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that  inequalities  of  sufficient  importance  exist  in  any  schedule,  the 
power  to  change  them  should  and  will  be  applied. 

SHIPPING. 

The  entire  well  being  of  our  country  is  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation by  sea  and  land.  Our  Government  during  the  war  ac- 
quired a  large  merchant  fleet  which  should  be  transferred,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  private  ownership  and  operation  under  conditions 
which  would  secure  two  results:  First,  and  of  prime  importance, 
adequate  means  for  national  defense;  second,  adequate  service  to 
American  commerce.  Until  shipping  conditions  are  such  that  our 
fleet  can  be  disposed  of  advantageously  under  these  conditions,  it 
will  be  operated  as  economically  as  possible  under  such  plans  as  may 
be  devised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Shipping  Board.  We  must  have 
a  merchant  marine  which  meets  these  requirements,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  service. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  time  has  come  to. resume  in  a  moderate  way  the  opening  of 
our  intracoastal  waterways;  the  control  of  flood  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  of  the  Colorado  Rivers ;  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
ways from  the  Great  Lakes  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the 
development  of  the  great  power  and  navigation  project  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  for  which  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
the  necessary  treaty  with  Canada.  These  projects  can  not  all  be 
undertaken  at  once,  but  all  should  have  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  be  adopted  as  fast  as  plans  can  be  matured  and 
the  necessary  funds  become  available.  This  is  not  incompatible  with 
economy,  for  their  nature  does  not  require  so  much  a  public  expendi- 
ture as  a  capital  investment  which  will  be  reproductive,  as  evidenced 
by  the  marked  increase  in  revenue  from  the  Panama  Canal.  Upon 
these  projects  depend  much  future  industrial  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress. They  represent  the  protection  of  large  areas  from  flood  and 
the.  addition  of  a  great  amount  of  cheap  power  and  cheap  freight 
by  use  of  navigation,  chief  of  which  is  the  bringing  of  ocean-going 
ships  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  problem  of  allied  character  is  the  superpower  develop- 
ment of  the  Northeastern  States,  consideration  of  which  is  proceed- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  joint 
conference  with  the  local  authorities. 

RAILROADS. 

Criticism  of  the  railroad  law  has  been  directed,  first,  to  the  section 
laying  down  the  rule  by  which  rates  are  fixed,  and  providing  for 
payment  to  the  Government  and  use  of  excess  earnings;  second,  to 
the  method  for  the  adjustment  of  wage  scales;  and  third,  to  the  au- 
thority permitting  consolidations. 

It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  the  act  undertakes  to  guar- 
antee railroad  earnings.  The  law  requires  that  rates  should  be  just 
and  reasonable.    That  has  always  been  the  rule  under  which  rates 
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have  been  fixed.  To  make  a  rate  that  does  not  yield  a  fair  return 
results  in  confiscation,  and  confiscatory  rates  are  of  course  uncon- 
stitutional. Unless  the  Government  adheres  to  the  rule  of  making 
a  rate  that  will  yield  a  fair  return,  it  must  abandon  rate  making 
altogether.  The  new  and  important  feature  of  that  part  of  the  law 
is  the  recapture  and  redistribution  of  excess  rates.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  method  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  ad- 
judication. Their  decision  should  be  awaited  before  attempting  fur- 
ther legislation  on  this  subject.  Furthermore,  the  importance  of 
this  feature  will  not  be  great  if  consolidation  goes  into  effect. 

The  settlement  of  railroad  labor  disputes  is  a  matter  of  grave  pub- 
lic concern.  The  Labor  Board  was  established  to  protect  the  public 
in  the  enjoyment  of  continuous  service  by  attempting  to  insure  justice 
between  the  companies  and  their  employees.  It  has  been  a  great  help, 
but  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  public,  the  employees,  or  the 
companies.  If  a  substantial  agreement  can  be  reached  among  the 
groups  interested,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  enacting  such 
agreement  into  law.  If  it  is  not  reached,  the  Labor  Board  may  very 
well  be  left  for  the  present  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 

The  law  for  consolidations  is  not  sufficiently  effective  to  be  ex- 
peditious. Additional  legislation  is  needed  giving  authority  for  vol- 
untary consolidations,  both  regional  and  route,  and  providing  Gov- 
ernment machinery  to  aid  and  stimulate  such  action,  always  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
should  authorize  the  commission  to  appoint  committees  for  each  pro- 
posed group,  representing  the  public  and  the  component  roads,  with 
power  to  negotiate  with  individual  security  holders  for  an  exchange 
of  their  securities  for  those  of  the  consolidation  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  commission  may  prescribe  for  avoiding  any  con- 
fiscation and  preserving  fair  values.  Should  this  permissive  con- 
solidation prove  ineffective  after  a  limited  period,  the  authority  of 
the  Government  will  have  to  be  directly  invoked. 

Consolidation  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  method  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  system  of  transportation  with  an  opportunity 
so  to  adjust  freight  rates  as  to  meet  such  temporary  conditions  as 
now  prevail  in  some  agricultural  sections.  Competent  authorities 
agree  that  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  rate  structure  for  freight 
is  necessary.    This  should  be  ordered  at  once  by  the  Congress. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

As  no  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  has  been  made 
since  1878,  a  commission  or  committee  should  be  created  to  under- 
take this  work.  The  Judicial  Council  reports  that  two  more  district 
judges  are  needed  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one  in  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  and  two  more  circuit  judges  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit.  Legislation  should 
be  considered  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  desirable  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  disposal  of  cases.  A 
commission  of  Federal  judges  and  lawyers  should  be  created  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  by  which  the  procedure  in  the  Federal  trial 
courts  may  be  simplified  and  regulated  by  rules  of  court,  rather  than 
by  statute;  such  rules  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  be  in 
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force  until  annulled  or  modified  by  the  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  needs  legislation  revising  and  simplifying  the  laws  governing 
review  by  that  court,  and  enlarging  the  classes  of  cases  of  too  little 
public  importance  to  be  subject  to  review.  Such  reforms  would 
expedite  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  courts.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  likely  to  fail  if  it  be  long  delayed. 

The  National  Government  has  never  given  adequate  attention  to 
its  prison  problems.  It  ought  to  provide  employment  in  such  forms 
of  production  as  can  be  used  by  the  Government,  though  not  sold 
to  the  public  in  competition  with  private  business,  for  all  prisoners 
who  can  be  placed  at  work,  and  for  which  they  should  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation,  available  for  their  dependents. 

Two  independent  reformatories  are  needed;  one  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  women,  and  another  for  the  segregation  of  young  men  serv- 
ing their  first  sentence. 

The  administration  of  justice  would  be  facilitated  greatly  by 
including  in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  Division  of  Criminal  Identification,  where  there  would  be 
collected  this  information  which  is  now  indispensable  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime. 

PROHIBITION. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requires  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  provide  adequate  laws  to  prevent  its  viola- 
tion. It  is  my  duty  to  enforce  such  laws.  For  that  purpose  a  treaty 
is  being  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
search  of  hovering  vessels.  To  prevent  smuggling,  the  Coast  Guard 
should  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  a  supply  of  swift  power  boats 
should  be  provided.  The  major  sources  of  production  should  be 
rigidly  regulated,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  suppress  inter- 
state traffic.  With  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  the  cooperation  which  is  usually  rendered  by  munici- 
pal and  State  authorities,  prohibition  should  be  made  effective.  Free 
government  has  no  greater  menace  than  disrespect  for  authority  and 
continual  violation  of  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  not  only  to 
observe  the  law  but  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  opposed  to  its  viola- 
tion. 

THE    NEGRO. 

Numbered  among  our  population  are  some  12,000,000  colored 
people.  Under  our  Constitution  their  rights  are  just  as  sacred  as 
those  of  any  other  citizen.  It  is  both  a  public  and  a  private  duty 
to  protect  those  rights.  The  Congress  ought  to  exercise  all  its  powers 
of  prevention  and  punishment  against  the  hideous  crime  of  lynching, 
of  which  the  negroes  are  by  no  means  the  sole  sufferers,  but  for  which 
they  furnish  a  majority  of  the  victims. 

Already  a  considerable  sum  is  appropriated  to  give  the  negroes 
vocational  training  in  agriculture.  About  half  a  million  dollars  is 
recommended  for  medical  courses  at  Howard  University  to  help 
contribute  to  the  education  of  500  colored  doctors  needed  each  year. 
On  account  of  the  migration  of  large  numbers  into  industrial 
centers,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  commission  be  created,  com- 
posed of  members  from  both  races,  to  formulate  a  better  policy  for 
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mutual  understanding  and  confidence.  Such  an  effort  is  to  be 
commended.  Everyone  would  rejoice  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
results  which  it  seeks.  But  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  to  a  large  extent  local  problems  which  must  be  worked  out 
by  the  mutual  forbearance  and  human  kindness  of  each  community. 
Such  a  method  gives  much  more  promise  of  a  real  remedy  than  out- 
side interference. 

CIVIL   SERVICE. 

The  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  classified  civil  service  is 
exceedingly  important.  There  are  nearly  550,000  persons  in  the 
executive  civil  service  drawing  about  $700,000,000  of  yearly  com- 
pensation. Four-fifths  of  these  are  in  the  classified  service.  This 
method  of  selection  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States  is  es- 
pecially desirable  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  recommended  that  postmasters  at  first,  second,  and 
third  class  offices  be  classified.  Such  action,  accompanied  by  a  repeal 
of  the  four-year  term  of  office,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  improve- 
ment. I  also  recommend  that  the  field  force  for  prohibition  en- 
forcement be  brought  within  the  classified  civil  service  without 
covering  in  the  present  membership.  The  best  method  for  selecting 
public  servants  is  the  merit  system. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

Many  of  the  departments  in  Washington  need  better  housing  fa- 
cilities. Some  are  so  crowded  that  their  work  is  impeded,  others  are 
so  scattered  that  they  lose  their  identity.  While  I  do  not  favor  at 
this  time  a  general  public  building  law,  I  believe  it  is  now  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  plans  already  sanctioned  for  a  unified  and 
orderly  system  for  the  development  of  this  city,  to  begin  the  carry- 
ing out  of  those  plans  by  authorizing  the  erection  of  three  or  four 
buildings  most  urgently  needed  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000. 

REGULATORY  LEGISLATION. 

Cooperation  with  other  maritime  powers  is  necessary  for  complete 
protection  of  our  coast  waters  from  pollution.  Plans  for  this  are 
under  way,  but  await  certain  experiments  for  refuse  disposal.  Mean- 
time laws  prohibiting  spreading  oil  and  oil  refuse  from  vessels  in 
our  own  territorial  waters  would  be  most  helpful  against  this  men- 
ace and  should  be  speedily  enacted. 

Laws  should  be  passed  regulating  aviation. 

Revision  is  needed  of  the  laws  regulating  radio  interference. 

Legislation  and  regulations  establishing  load  lines  to  provide  safe 
loading  of  vessels  leaving  our  ports  are  necessary  and  recodification 
of  our  navigation  laws  is  vital. 

Revision  of  procedure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  give 
more  constructive  purpose  to  this  department. 

If  our  Alaskan  fisheries  are  to  be  saved  from  destruction,  there 
must  be  further  legislation  declaring  a  general  policy  and  delegating 
the  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  an  administrative 
bodv. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


For  several  years  we  have  been  decreasing  the  personnel  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  reducing  their  power  to  the  danger  point. 
Further  reductions  should  not  be  made.  The  Army  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  security  of  our  citizens  at  home;  the  Navy  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  security  of  our  citizens  abroad.  Both  of  these  services  should 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  Additional  planes  are  needed 
for  the  Army,  and  additional  submarines  for  the  Navy.  The  de- 
fenses of  Panama  must  be  perfected.  We  want  no  more  competitive 
armaments.  We  want  no  more  war.  But  we  want  no  weakness  that 
invites  imposition.  A  people  who  neglect  their  national  defense  are 
putting  in  jeopardy  their  national  honor. 

INSULAR  POSSESSIONS. 

Conditions  in  the  insular  possessions  on  the  whole  have  been  good. 
Their  business  has  been  reviving.  They  are  being  administered 
according  to  law.  That  effort  has  the  full  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Such  recommendations  as  may  come  from  their  people  or 
their  governments  should  have  the  most  considerate  attention. 

EDUCATION   AND  WELFARE. 

Our  National  Government  is  not  doing  as  much  as  it  legitimately 
can  do  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Our  enormous  material 
wealth,  our  institutions,  our  whole  form  of  society,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered fully  successful  until  their  benefits  reach  the  merit  of  every 
individual.  This  is  not  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  should, 
or  could,  assume  for  the  people  the  inevitable  burdens  of  existence. 
There  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  either  be  relieved  of  the  results 
of  our  own  folly  or  be  guaranteed  a  successful  life.  There  is  an 
inescapable  personal  responsibility  for  the  development  of  character, 
of  industry,  of  thrift,  and  of  self-control.  These  do  not  come  from 
the  Government,  but  from  the  people  themselves.  But  the  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  always  be  expressive  of  steadfast  determina- 
tion, always  vigilant,  to  maintain  conditions  under  which  these  vir- 
tues are  most  likely  to  develop  and  secure  recognition  and  reward. 
This  is  the  American  policy. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  we  have  enacted  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  have  adopted  prohibition 
in  narcotic  drugs  and  intoxicating  liquors.  For  purposes  of  national 
uniformity  we  ought  to  provide,  by  constitutional  amendment  and 
appropriate  legislation,  for  a  limitation  of  child  labor,  and  in  all 
cases  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
a  minimum  wage  law  for  women,  which  would  undoubtedly  find 
sufficient  power  of  enforcement  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 

Having  in  mind  that  education  is  peculiarly  a  local  problem,  and 
that  it  should  always  be  pursued  with  the  largest  freedom  of  choice 
by  students  and  parents,  nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government  might 
well  give  the  benefit  of  its  counsel  and  encouragement  more  freely  in 
this  direction.  If  anyone  doubts  the  need  of  concerted  action  by  the 
States  of  the  Nation  for  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
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the  appalling  figures  of  illiteracy  representing  a  condition  which 
does  not  vary  much  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  favor  the 
making  of  appropriations  from  the  National  Treasury  to  be  expended 
directly  on  local  education,  but  I  do  consider  it  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  national  activity  which,  accompanied  by  allied  subjects 
of  welfare,  is  worthy  of  a  separate  department  and  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  humanitarian  side  of  government  should  not  be 
repressed,  but  should  be  cultivated. 

Mere  intelligence,  however,  is  not  enough.  Enlightenment  must 
be  accompanied  by  that  moral  power  which  is  the  product  of  the 
home  and  of  religion.  Real  education  and  true  welfare  for  the 
people  rest  inevitably  on  this  foundation,  which  the  Government  can 
approve  and  commend,  but  which  the  people  themselves  must  create. 

IMMIGRATION. 

American  institutions  rest  solely  on  good  citizenship.  They  were 
created  by  people  who  had  a  background  of  self-government.  New 
arrivals  should  be  limited  to  our  capacity  to  absorb  them  into  the 
ranks  of  good  citizenship.  America  must  be  kept  American.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  a  policy  of  restricted  immi- 
gration. It  would  be  well  to  make  such  immigration  of  a  selective 
nature  with  some  inspection  at  the  source,  and  based  either  on  a 
prior  census  or  upon  the  record  of  naturalization.  Either  method 
would  insure  the  admission  of  those  with  the  largest  capacity  and 
best  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  I  am  convinced  that  our  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  warrant  a  limitation  of  those  to  be 
admitted.  We  should  find  additional  safety  in  a  law  requiring  the 
immediate  registration  of  all  aliens.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  be 
partakers  of  the  American  spirit  ought  not  to  settle  in  America. 

VETERANS. 

No  more  important  duty  falls  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  than  the  adequate  care  of  its  veterans.  Those  suffering  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  the  service  must  have  sufficient  hospital  relief 
and  compensation.  Their  dependents  must  be  supported.  Rehabili- 
tation and  vocational  training  must  be  completed.  All  of  this 
service  must  be  clean,  must  be  prompt  and  effective,  and  it  must  be 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  and  deepest  human  sympathy. 
If  investigation  reveals  any  present  defects  of  administration  or  need 
of  legislation,  orders  will  be  given  for  the  immediate  correction  of 
administration,  and  recommendations  for  legislation  should  be  given 
the  highest  preference. 

At  present  there  are  9,500  vacant  beds  in  Government  hospitals, 
I  recommend  that  all  hospitals  be  authorized  at  once  to  receive  and 
care  for,  without  hospital  pay,  the  veterans  of  all  wars  needing  such 
care,  whenever  there  are  vacant  beds,  and  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  enlarge  and  build  new  hospitals  to  serve  all  such  cases. 

The  American  Legion  will  present  to  the  Congress  a  legislative 
program  too  extensive  for  detailed  discussion  here.  It  is  a  carefully 
matured  plan.  While  some  of  it  I  do  not  favor,  with  much  of  it  I 
am  in  hearty  accord,  and  I  recommend  that  a  most  painstaking  ef- 
fort be  made  to  provide  remedies  for  any  defects  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  present  laws  which  their  experience  has  revealed.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  toward  these  proposals  should  be  one  of 
generosity.    But  I  do  not  favor  the  granting  of  a  bonus. 

COAL. 

The  cost  of  coal  has  become  unbearably  high.  It  places  a  great 
burden  on  our  industrial  and  domestic  life.  The  public  welfare  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel.  With  the  enormous  deposits 
in  existence,  failure  of  supply  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  in  this  industry  should  undertake  its 
reform  and  free  it  from  any  charge  of  profiteering. 

The  report  of  the  Coal  Commission  will  be  before  the  Congress. 
It  comprises  all  the  facts.  It  represents  the  mature  deliberations  and 
conclusions  of  the  best  talent  and  experience  that  ever  made  a  national 
survey  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  fuel.  I  do  not  favor 
Government  ownership  or  operation  of  coal  mines.  The  need  is  for 
action  under  private  ownership  that  will  secure  greater  continuity  of 
production  and  greater  public  protection.  The  Federal  Government 
probably  has  no  peace-time  authority  to  regulate  wages,  prices,  or 
profits  in  coal  at  the  mines  or  among  dealers,  but  by  ascertaining 
and  publishing  facts  it  can  exercise  great  influence. 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  is  the  in- 
termittence  of  operation  which  causes  great  waste  of  both  capital 
and  labor.  That  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  this  problem  has 
much  significance,  and  is  suggestive  of  necessary  remedies.  By 
amending  the  car  rules,  by  encouraging  greater  unity  of  ownership, 
and  possibly  by  permitting  common  selling  agents  for  limited  dis- 
tricts on  condition  that  they  accept  adequate  regulations  and  guaran- 
tee that  competition  between  districts  be  unlimited,  distribution, 
storage,  and  continuity  ought  to  be  improved. 

The  supply  of  coal  must  be  constant.  In  case  of  its  prospective 
interruption,  the  President  should  have  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission empowered  to  deal  with  whatever  emergency  situation  might 
arise,  to  aid  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration,  to  adjust  any 
existing  or  threatened  controversy  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  when  collective  bargaining  fails,  and  by  controlling  distri- 
bution to  prevent  profiteering  in  this  vital  necessity.  This  legisla- 
tion is  exceedingly  urgent,  and  essential  to  the  exercise  of  national 
authority  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  Those  who  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  management  or  employment  in  this  industry  do  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  public  interest  is  paramount,  and 
that  to  fail  through  any  motive  of  selfishness  in  its  service  is  such 
a  betrayal  of  duty  as  warrants  uncompromising  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

REORGANIZATION. 

A  special  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  different  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  Government  more  scientific  and  economical  than  the  present  sys- 
tem. With  the  exception  of  the  consolidation  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  some  minor  details,  the  plan  has  the  general  sanc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet.  It  is  important  that  reorgan- 
ization be  enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Aided  by  the  sound  principles  adopted  by  the  Government, 
the  business  of  the  country  has  had  an  extraordinary  revival. 
Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  Nation  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  remarkable 
prosperity.  Industry  and  commerce  are  thriving.  For  the  most 
part  agriculture  is  successful,  eleven  staples  having  risen  in  value 
from  about  $5,300,000,000  two  years  ago  to  about  $7,000,000,000  for 
the  current  year.  But  range  cattle  are  still  low  in  price,  and  some 
sections  of  the  wheat  area,  notably  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
on  west,  have  many  cases  of  actual  distress.  With  his  products  not 
selling  on  a  parity  with  the  products  of  industry,  every  sound  remedy 
that  can  be  devised  should  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer. 
He  represents  a  character,  a  type  of  citizenship,  and  a  public  neces- 
sity that  must  be  preserved  and  afforded  every  facility  for  regain- 
ing prosperity. 

The  distress  is  most  acute  among  those  wholly  dependent  upon  one 
crop.  Wheat  acreage  was  greatly  expanded  and  nas  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  reduced.  A  large  amount  is  raised  for  export,  which  has 
to  meet  the  competition  in  the  world  market  of  large  amounts  raised 
on  land  much  cheaper  and  much  more  productive. 

No  complicated  scheme  of  relief,  no  plan  for  Government  fixing 
of  prices,  no  resort  to  the  public  Treasury  will  be  of  any  permanent 
value  in  establishing  agriculture.  Simple  and  direct  methods  put 
into  operation  by  the  farmer  himself  are  the  only  real  sources  for 
restoration. 

Indirectly  the  farmer  must  be  relieved  by  a  reduction  of  national 
and  local  taxation.  He  must  be  assisted  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  freight-rate  structure  which  could  reduce  charges  on  his  produc- 
tion. To  make  this  fully  effective  there  ought  to  be  railroad  con- 
solidations.   Cheaper  fertilizers  must  be  provided. 

He  must  have  organization.  His  customer  with  whom  he  ex- 
changes products  of  the  farm  for  those  of  industry  is  organized, 
labor  is  organized,  business  is  organized,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
agriculture  to  meet  this  unless  it,  too,  is  organized.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  too  large.  Unless  we  can  meet  the  world  market  at  a  profit, 
we  must  stop  raising  for  export.  Organization  would  help  to  re- 
duce acreage.  Systems  of  cooperative  marketing  created  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  supervised  by  competent  management,  without 
doubt  would  be  of  assistance,  but  they  can  not  wholly  solve  the 
problem.'  Our  agricultural  schools  ought  to  have  thorough  courses 
in  the  theory  of  organization  and  cooperative  marketing. 

Diversification  is  necessary.  Those  farmers  who  raise  their  living 
on  their  land  are  not  greatly  in  distress.  Such  loans  as  are  wisely 
needed  to  assist  buying  stock  and  other  materials  to  start  in  this 
direction  should  be  financed  through  a  Government  agency  as  a  tem- 
porary and  emergency  expedient. 

The  remaining  difficulty  is  the  disposition  of  exportable  wheat. 
I  do  not  favor  the  permanent  interference  of  the  Government  in 
this  problem.  That  probably  would  increase  the  trouble  by  increas- 
ing production.  But  it  seems  feasible  to  provide  Government  assist- 
ance to  exports,  and  authority  should  be  given  the  War  Finance 
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Corporation  to  grant,  in  its  discretion,  the  most  liberal  terms  of 
payment  for  fats  and  grains  exported  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
farm. 

MUSCLE    SHOALS. 

The  Government  is  undertaking  to  develop  a  great  water-power 
project  known  as  Muscle  Shoals,  on  which  it  has  expended  many 
million  dollars.  The  work  is  still  going  on.  Subject  to  the  right 
to  retake  in  time  of  war,  I  recommend  that  this  property  with  a 
location  for  auxiliary  steam  plant  and  rights  of  way  be  sold.  This 
would  end  the  present  burden  of  expense  and  should  return  to  the 
Treasury  the  largest  price  possible  to  secure. 

While  the  price  is  an  important  element,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration even  more  compelling.  The  agriculture  of  the  Nation 
needs  a  greater  supply  and  lower  cost  of  fertilizer.  This  is  now 
imported  in  large  quantities.  The  best  information  I  can  secure 
indicates  that  present  methods  of  power  production  would  not  be 
able  profitably  to  meet  the  price  at  which  these  imports  can  be  sold. 
To  obtain  a  supply  from  this  water  power  would  require  long  and 
costly  experimentation  to  perfect  a  process  for  cheap  production. 
Otherwise  our  purpose  would  fail  completely.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  in  order  to  protect  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  to  have 
adequate  covenants  that  such  experimentation  be  made  and  carried 
on  to  success.  The  great  advantage  of  low-priced  nitrates  must  be 
secured  for  the  direct  benefit  of  tne  farmers  and  the  indirect  bene- 
fit of  the  public  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  Government  in  time 
of  war.  If  this  main  object  be  accomplished,  the  amount  of  money 
received  for  the  property  is  not  a  primary  or  major  consideration. 

Such  a  solution  will  involve  complicated  negotiations,  and  there 
is  no  authority  for  that  purpose.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Congress  appoint  a  small  joint  committee  to  consider  offers,  conduct 
negotiations,  and  report  definite  recommendations. 

RECLAMATION. 

By  reason  of  many  contributing  causes,  occupants  of  our  reclama- 
tion projects  are  in  financial  difficulties,  which  in  some  cases  are 
acute.  Relief  should  be  granted  by  definite  authority  of  law  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  to  suspend, 
readjust,  and  reassess  all  charges  against  water  users.  This  whole 
question  is  being  considered  by  experts.  You  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  facts  and  conclusions  which  they  may  develop.  This  situation, 
involving  a  Government  investment  of  more  than  $135,000,000,  and 
affecting  more  than  30,000  water  users,  is  serious.  While  relief 
which  is  necessary  should  be  granted,  yet  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  can  be  met  should  be  met.  The  established  general 
policy  of  these  projects  should  not  be  abandoned  for  any  private 
control. 

HIGHWAYS   AND   FORESTS. 

Highways  and  reforestation  should  continue  to  have  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  Government.  Everyone  is  anxious  for  good 
highways.     I  have  made  a  liberal  proposal  in  the  Budget  for  the 
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continuing  payment  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  share  for  this  necessary  public  improvement.  No  expenditure 
of  public  money  contributes  so  much  to  the  national  wealth  as  for 
building  good  roads. 

Reforestation  has  an  importance  far  above  the  attention  it  usu- 
ally secures.  A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  is  investigating 
this  need,  and  I  shall  welcome  a  constructive  policy  based  on  their 
report. 

It  is  100  years  since  our  country  announced  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
This  principle  has  been  ever  since,  and  is  now,  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  must  be  maintained.  But 
in  maintaining  it  we  must  not  be  forgetful  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  We  are  no  longer  a  weak  Nation,  thinking  mainly  of 
defense,  dreading  foreign  imposition.  We  are  great  and  powerful. 
New  powers  bring  new  responsibilities.  Our  duty  then  was  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Added  to  that,  our  duty  now  is  to  help  give  stability 
to  the  world.  Wre  want  idealism.  We  want  that  vision  which  lifts 
men  and  nations  above  themselves.  These  are  virtues  by  reason  of 
their  own  merit.  But  they  must  not  be  cloistered ;  they  must  not  be 
impractical;  they  must  not  be  ineffective. 

The  world  has  had  enough  of  the  curse  of  hatred  and  selfishness, 
of  destruction  and  war.  It  has  had  enough  of  the  wrongful  use  of 
material  power.  For  the  healing  of  the  nations  there  must  be  good 
will  and  charity,  confidence  and  peace.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
more  practical  use  of  moral  power,  and  more  reliance  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  right  makes  its  own  might.  Our  authority  among  the  na- 
tions must  be  represented  by  justice  and  mercy.  It  is  necessary  not 
only  to  have  faith,  but  to  make  sacrifices  for  our  faith.  The  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world  make  all  its  final  determinations.  It  is  with  these 
voices  that  America  should  speak.  Whenever  they  declare  a  right- 
eous purpose  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  heard. 
America  has  taken  her  place  in  the  world  as  a  Republic — free,  inde- 
pendent, powerful.  The  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  hu- 
manity is  the  assurance  that  this  place  will  be  maintained. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  December  3,  1Q24. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  present  state  of  the  Union,  upon  which  it  is  customary  for 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  is  such  that  it  may  be  regarded  with  encouragement 
and  satisfaction  by  every  American.  Our  country  is  almost  unique 
in  its  ability  to  discharge  fully  and  promptly  all  its  obligations  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  provide  for  all  its  inhabitants  an  increase  in 
material  resources,  in  intellectual  vigor  and  in  moral  power.  The 
Nation  holds  a  position  unsurpassed  in  all  former  human  experience. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  any  problems.  It  is  elemen- 
tal v  that  the  increasing  breadth  of  our  experience  necessarily  in- 
creases the  problems  of  our  national  life.  But  it  does  mean  that 
if  ^Ye  will  but  apply  ourselves  industriously  and  honestly,  we  have 
ample  powers  with  which  to  meet  our  problems  and  provide  for 
their  speedy  solution.  I  do  not  profess  that  we  can  secure  an  era  of 
perfection  in  human  existence,  but  we  can  provide  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  attended  with  freedom  and  justice  and  made  more 
and  more  satisfying  by  the  ministrations  of  the  charities  and 
humanities  of  life. 

Our  domestic  problems  are  for  the  most  part  economic.  We 
have  our  enormous  debt  to  pay,  and  we  are  paying  it.  We  have 
the  high  cost  of  government  to  diminish,  and  we  are  diminishing 
it.  We  have  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  reduce,  and  we  are 
reducing  it.  But  while  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
directions,  the  work  is  yet  far  from  accomplished.  We  still  owe 
over  $21,000,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  National  Government  is  still 
about  $3,500,000,000,  and  the  national  taxes  still  amount  to  about 
$27  for  each  one  of  our  inhabitants.  There  yet  exists  this  enormous 
field  for  the  application  of  economy. 

In  my   opinion   the   Government   can   do   more  to  remedy   the 
economic  ills  of  the  people  by  a  system  of  rigid  economy  in  public 
expenditure  than  can  be  accomplished  through  any  other  action. 
The  costs  of  our  national   and  local   governments  combined   now 
stand  at  a  sum  close  to  $100  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  land.     A 
little  less  than  one-third  of  this  is  represented  by  national  expendi- 
ture, and  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  by  local  expenditure.     It  is 
an  ominous  fact  that  only  the  National  Government  is  reducing  its 
debt.      Others    are   increasing   theirs    at   about   $1,000,000,000   each 
year.     The  depression  that  overtook  business,  the  disaster  experi- 
enced   in    agriculture,    the    lack    of    employment    and    the   terrific 
shrinkage  in  all  values  which  our  country  experienced  in  a  most 
acute  form  in  1920,  resulted  in  no  small  measure  from  the  prohib- 
itive taxes  which  were  then  levied  on  all  productive  effort.     The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  drastic  economy  in  public  expenditure, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  pay  off  about  one-fifth  of  the  national  debt 
since  1919,  and  almost  cut  in  two  the  national  tax  burden  since 
1921,  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  reestablishing  a  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  include  within  its  benefits  almost  every  one  of 
our  inhabitants.     Economy  reaches  everywhere.     It  carries  a  bless- 
ing to  everybody. 

The  fallacy  of  the  claim  that  the  costs  of  government  are  borne 
by  the  rich  and  those  who  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  National 
Treasury  can  not  be  too  often  exposed.  No  system  has  been  devised, 
I  do  not  think  any  system  could  be  devised,  under  which  any  person 
living  in  this  country  could  escape  being  affected  by  the  cost  of  our 
government.  It  has  a  direct  effect  both  upon  the  rate  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages.  It  is  felt  in  the  price  of  those  prime  neces- 
sities of  existence,  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter.  It  would  appear 
to  be  elementary  that  the  more  the  Government  expends  the  more  it 
must  require  every  producer  to  contribute  out  of  his  production  to 
the  Public  Treasury,  and  the  less  he  will  have  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  continuing  costs  of  public  administration  can  be  met  in  only 
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one  way — by  the  work  of  the  people.  The  higher  they  become,  the 
more  the  people  must  work  for  the  Government.  The  less  they  are, 
the  more  the  people  can  work  for  themselves. 

The  present  estimated  margin  between  public  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  this  fiscal  year  is  very  small.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  work  that  this  session  of  the  Congress  can  do  is  to 
continue  a  policy  of  economy  and  further  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  we  may  have  a  reduction  of  taxes  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  that  public  confidence 
which  is  the  forerunner  and  the  mainstay  of  prosperity,  encourage 
and  enlarge  business  opportunity  with  ample  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment at  good  wages,  provide  a  larger  market  for  agricultural 
products,  and  put  our  country  in  a  stronger  position  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  world  competition  in  trade,  than  a  continuing  policy  of 
economy.  Of  course  necessary  costs  must  be  met,  proper  functions 
of  the  Government  performed,  and  constant  investments  for  capital 
account  and  reproductive  effort  must  be  carried  on  by  our  various 
departments.  But  the  people  must  know  that  their  Government  is 
placing  upon  them  no  unnecessary  burden. 

TAXES 

Everyone  desires  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  there  is  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  sentiment  in  favor  of  taxation  reform.  When  I 
approved  the  present  tax  law,  I  stated  publicly  that  I  did  so  in  spite 
of  certain  provisions  which  I  believed  unwise  and  harmful.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  of  these  was  the  making  public  of  the  amounts 
assessed  against  different  income-tax  payers.  Although  that  damage 
has  now  been  done.  I  believe  its  continuation  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  welfare  and  bound  to  decrease  public  revenues,  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Anybody  can  reduce  taxes,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  stand  in  the 
gap  and  resist  the  passage  of  increasing  appropriation  bills  which 
would  make  tax  reduction  impossible.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  the  attachment  to  reduced  taxation  by  the  power 
with  which  increased  appropriations  are  resisted.  If  at  the  close 
of  the  present  session  the  Congress  has  kept  within  the  budget 
which  I  propose  to  present,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  have  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  tax  reduction  and  all  the  tax  reform  that  the  Con- 
gress may  wish  for  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  country  is  now 
feeling  the  direct  stimulus  which  came  from  the  passage  of  the  last 
revenue  bill,  and  under  the  assurance  of  a  reasonable  system  of 
taxation  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  era  of  prosperity  of  unprece- 
dented proportions.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  such  results 
unless  business  can  continue  free  from  excess  profits  taxation  and  be 
accorded  a  system  of  surtaxes  at  rates  which  have  for  their  object 
not  the  punishment  of  success  or  the  discouragement  of  business,  but 
the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  from  large  in- 
comes. I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  incomes  of  the  country 
would  actually  yield  more  revenue  to  the  Government  if  the  basis 
of  taxation  were  scientifically  revised  downward.  Moreover  the 
effect  of  the  present  method  of  this  taxation  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  interest  on  productive  enterprise  and  to  increase  the  burden  of 
rent.     It  is  altogether  likelv  that  such  reduction  would   so   encour- 
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age   and  stimulate   investment  that   it  would   firmly   establish  our 
country  in  the  economic  leadership  of  the  world. 

WATERWAYS 

Meantime  our  internal  development  should  go  on.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  flood  control  of  such  rivers  as  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Colorado,  and  for  the  opening  up  of  our  inland  waterways 
to  commerce.  Consideration  is  due  to  the  project  of  better  naviga- 
tion from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  promote  an  agreement  with  Canada  to  build  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.  There  are  pending  before  the  Congress  bills  for  further 
development  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  in  accordance  with  a  moral  obligation  which  seems 
to  have  been  incurred  during  the  war,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors  on  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts.  While  this  last 
should  be  divested  of  some  of  its  projects  and  we  must  proceed 
slowly,  these  bills  in  general  have  my  approval.  Such  works  are 
productive  of  wealth  and  in  the  long  run  tend  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  burden. 

RECLAMATION 

Our  country  has  a  well-defined  policy  of  reclamation  established 
under  statutory  authority.  This  policy  should  be  continued  and 
made  a  self-sustaining  activity  administered  in  a  manner  that  will 
meet  local  requirements  and  bring  our  arid  lands  into  a  profitable 
state  of  cultivation  as  fast  as  there  is  a  market  for  their  products. 
Legislation  is  pending  based  on  the  report  of  the  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mission for  the  proper  relief  of  those  needing  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  meet  their  payments  on  irrigated  land,  and  for  additional 
amendments  and  reforms  of  our  reclamation  laws,  which  are  all 
exceedingly  important  and  should  be  enacted  at  once. 

No  more  important  development  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year 
than  the  beginning  of  a  restoration  of  agriculture  to  a  prosperous 
condition.  We  must  permit  no  division  of  classes  in  this  country, 
with  one  occupation  striving  to  secure  advantage  over  another. 
Each  must  proceed  under  open  opportunities  and  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  economic  equality.  The  Government  can  not  successfully 
insure  prosperity  or  fix  prices  by  legislative  fiat.  Every  business 
has  its  risk  and  its  times  of  depression.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
long  run  there  will  be  a  more  even  prosperity  and  a  more  satisfactory 
range  of  prices  under  the  natural  working  out  of  economic  laws  than 
when  the  Government  undertakes  the  artificial  support  of  markets 
and  industries.  Still  we  can  so  order  our  affairs,  so  protect  our  own 
people  from  foreign  competition,  so  arrange  our  national  finances, 
so  administer  our  monetary  system,  so  provide  for  the  extension  of 
credits,  so  improve  methods  of  distribution,  as  to  provide  a  better 
working  machinery  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Nation 
with  the  least  possible  friction  and  loss.  The  Government  has  been 
constantly  increasing  its  efforts  in  these  directions  for  the  relief 
and  permanent  establishment  of  agriculture  on  a  sound  and  equal 
basis  with  other  business. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  crops  for  this  harvest  year 
may  reach  $13,000,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  $3,000,000,000 
in  three  years.  It  compares  with  $7,100,000,000  in  1913,  and  if  we 
make  deduction  from  the  figures  of  1924  for  the  comparatively 
decreased  value  of  the  dollar,  the  yield  this  year  still  exceeds  1913 
in  purchasing  power  by  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  in  this  interval 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers.  Mostly  by  his 
own  eifort  the  farmer  has  decreased  the  cost  of  production.  A 
marked  increase  in  the  price  of  his  products  and  some  decrease  in 
the  price  of  his  supplies  has  brought  him  about  to  a  parity  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  The  crop  area  of  this  season  is  estimated  at 
370,000,000  acres,  which  is  a  decline  of  3,000,000  acres  from  last  year, 
and  G,000,000  acres  from  1919.  This  has  been  a  normal  and  natural 
application  of  economic  laws,  which  has  placed  agriculture  on  a 
foundation  which  is  undeniably  sound  and  beginning  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

A  decrease  in  the  world  supply  of  wheat  has  resulted  in  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  price  of  that  commodity.  The  position  of  all 
agricultural  products  indicates  a  better  balanced  supply,  but  we  can 
not  yet  conclude  that  agriculture  is  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  period  or  that  it  is  permanently  on  a  prosperous  basis.  The 
cattle  industry  has  not  yet  recovered  and  in  some  sections  has  been 
suffering  from  dry  weather.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  both  by 
Government  activity  and  by  private  agencies,  to  restore  and  main- 
tain agriculture  to  a  complete  normal  relationship  with  other  in- 
dustries. 

It  was  on  account  of  past  depression,  and  in  spite  of  present  more 
encouraging  conditions,  that  I  have  assembled  an  Agricultural  Con- 
ference made  up  of  those  who  are  representative  of  this  great 
industry  in  both  its  operating  and  economic  sides.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  great  need  of  the  farmer  is  markets.  The  country  is  not 
suffering  on  the  side  of  production.  Almost  the  entire  difficulty  Is 
on  the  side  of  distribution.  This  reaches  back,  of  course,  to  unit 
costs  and  diversification,  and  many  allied  subjects.  It  is  exceedingly 
intricate,  for  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  transportation  and 
banking,  and  in  fact  our  entire  economic  system,  are  closely  related 
to  it.  In  time  for  action  at  this  session,  I  hope  to  report  to  the 
Congress  such  legislative  remedies  as  the  conference  may  recom- 
mend. An  appropriation  should  be  made  to  defray  their  necessary 
expenses. 

MUSCLE     SHOALS 

The  production  of  nitrogen  for  plant  food  in  peace  and  explosives 
in  war  is  more  and  more  important.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sustain- 
ing elements  of  life.  It  is  estimated  that  soil  exhaustion  each  year 
is  represented  by  about  9,000,000  tons  and  replenishment  by 
5,450,000  tons.  The  deficit  of  3,550,000  tons  is  reported  to  represent 
the  impairment  of  118,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  each  year. 

To  meet  these  necessities  the  Government  has  been  developing  a 
water  power  project  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  be  equipped  to  produce 
nitrogen  for  explosives  and  fertilizer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
support  of  agriculture  is  the  chief  problem  to  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  this  property.  It  could  by  no  means  supply  the  present 
needs  for  nitrogen,  but  it  would  help  and  its  development  would  en- 
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courage  bringing  other  water  powers  into  like  use. 

Several  oilers  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  this  property. 
Probably  none  of  them  represent  final  terms.  Much  costly  experi- 
mentation is  necessary  to  produce  commercial  nitrogen.  For  that 
reason  it  is  a  field  better  suited  to  private  enterprise  than  to  Govern- 
ment operation.  I  should  favor  a  sale  of  this  property,  or  long-time 
lease,  under  rigid  guaranties  of  commercial  nitrogen  production 
at  reasonable  prices  for  agricultural  use.  There  would  be  a  surplus 
of  power  for  many  years  over  any  possibility  of  its  application  to 
a  developing  manufacture  of  nitrogen.  It  may  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  dispose  of  the  right  to  surplus  power  separately  with 
such  reservations  as  will  allow  its  gradual  withdrawal  and  applica- 
tion to  nitrogen  manufacture.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  should  investigate  this  field  and  negotiate  with 
prospective  purchasers.  If  no  advantageous  offer  be  made,  the 
development  should  continue  and  the  plant  should  be  dedicated 
primarily  to  the  production  of  materials  for  the  fertilization  of 
the  soil. 

RAILWAYS 

The  railways  during  the  past  year  have  made  still  further 
progress  in  recuperation  from  the  war,  with  large  gains  in  efficiency 
and  ability  expeditiously  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  country.  We 
have  now  passed  through  several  periods  of  peak  traffic  without  the 
car  shortages  which  so  frequently  in  the  past  have  brought  havoc 
to  our  agriculture  and  industries.  The  condition  of  many  of  our 
great  freight  terminals  is  still  one  of  difficulty  and  results  in  impos- 
ing large  costs  on  the  public  for  inward-bound  freight,  and  on  the 
railways  for  outward-bound  freight.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  our 
large  cities  and  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  par- 
ticularly in  perishables,  the  problem  is  not  only  difficult  of  solution, 
but  in  some  rases  not  wholly  solvable  by  railway  action  alone. 

In  my  message  last  year  I  emphasized  the  necessity  for  further 
legislation  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  consolidation  of  our  rail- 
ways into  larger  systems.  The  principle  of  Government  control  of 
rates  and  profits,  now  thoroughly  imbedded  in  our  governmental  at- 
titude toward  natural  monopolies  such  as  the  railways,  at  once 
eliminates  the  need  of  competition  by  small  units  as  a  method  of  rate 
adjustment.  Competition  must  be  preserved  as  a  stimulus  to  serv- 
ice, but  this  will  exist  and  can  be  increased  under  enlarged  systems. 
Consequently  the  consolidation  of  the  railways  into  larger  units  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  substantial  values  to  the  public  which 
will  conic  from  larger  operation  has  been  the  logical  conclusion  of 
Congress  in  its  previous  enactments,  and  is  also  supported  by  the 
best  opinion  in  the  country.  Such  consolidation  will  assure  not  only 
a  greater  element  of  competition  as  to  service,  but  it  will  afford 
economy  in  operation,  greater  stability  in  railway  earnings,  and  more 
economical  financing.  It  opens  large  possibilities  of  better  equaliza- 
tion of  rates  between  different  classes  of  traffic  so  as  to  relieve  undue 
burdens  upon  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  generally, 
which  are  now  not  possible  without  ruin  to  small  units  owing  to  the 
lack  of  diversity  of  traffic.  It  would  also  tend  to  equalize  earnings 
in  such  fashion  as  to  reduce  the  importance  of  section  15A,  at  which 
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criticism,  often  misapplied,  lias  been  directed.  A  smaller  number 
of  units  would  offer  less  difficulties  in  labor  adjustments  and  would 
contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  terminal  difficulties. 

The  consolidations  need  to  be  carried  out  with  due  regard  to 
public  interest  and  to  the  rights  and  established  life  of  various 
communities  in  our  country.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary 
that  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  any  final  plan  or  adhere  to  any 
artificial  and  unchangeable  project  which  shall  stipulate  a  fixed 
number  of  systems,  but  rather  we  ought  to  approach  the  problem 
with  such  a  latitude  of  action  that  it  can  be  worked  out  step  by  step 
in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  public  interest. 
Whether  the  number  of  ultimate  systems  shall  be  more  or  less 
seems  to  me  can  only  be  determined  by  time  and  actual  experience 
in  the  development  of  such  consolidations. 

Those  portions  of  the  present  law  contemplating  consolidations 
are  not  sufficiently  effective  in  producing  expeditious  action  and 
need  amplification  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, particularly  in  affording  a  period  for  voluntary  proposals 
to  the  commission  and  in  supplying  Government  pressure  to  secure 
action  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  period. 

There  are  other  proposals  before  Congress  for  amending  the  trans- 
portation acts.  One  of  these  contemplates  a  revision  of  the  method 
of  valuation  for  rate-making  purposes  to  be  followed  by  a  renewed 
valuation  of  the  railways.  The  valuations  instituted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  10  years  ago  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. They  have  cost  the  Government  an  enormous  sum,  and  they 
have  imposed  great  expenditure  upon  the  railways,  most  of  which 
has  in  effect  come  out  of  the  public  in  increased  rates.  This  work 
should  not  be  abandoned  or  supplanted  until  its  results  are  known 
and  can  be  considered. 

Another  matter  before  the  Congress  is  legislation  affecting  the 
labor  sections  of  the  transportation  act.  Much  criticism  has  been 
directed  at  the  workings  of  this  section  and  experience  has  shown 
that  some  useful  amendment  could  be  made  to  these  provisions. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  a  plan  could  be  adopted  which,  while  retain- 
ing the  practice  of  systematic  collective  bargaining  with  conciliation 
and  voluntary  arbitration  of  labor  differences,  could  also  provide 
simplicity  in  relations  and  more  direct  local  responsibility  of  em- 
ployees and  managers.  But  such  legislation  will  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  unless  it  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  the  uninterrupted  service  of  transportation, 
and  therefore  a  right  to  be  heard  when  there  is  danger  that  the 
Nation  may  suffer  great  injury  through  the  interruption  of  opera- 
tions because  of  labor  disputes.  If  these  elements  are  not  compre- 
hended in  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  better  to  gain  further 
experience  with  the  present  organization  for  dealing  with  these 
questions  before  undertaking  a  change. 

SHIPPING    BOARD 

The  form  of  the  organization  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  based 
originally  on  its  functions  as  a  semijudicial  body  in  regulation  of 
rates.     During  the  war  it  was  loaded  with  enormous  administrative 
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duties.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  this  form 
of  organization  results  in  indecision,  division  of  opinion  and  admin- 
istrative functions,  which  make  a  wholly  inadequate  foundation  for 
the  conduct  of  a  great  business  enterprise.  The  first  principle  in 
securing  the  objective  set  out  by  Congress  in  building  up  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  upon  the  great  trade  routes  and  subsequently 
disposing  of  it  into  private  operation  can  not  proceed  with  effective- 
ness until  the  entire  functions  of  the  board  are  reorganized.  The 
immediate  requirement  is  to  transfer  into  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration the  whole  responsibility  of  operation  of  the  fleet  and  other 
property,  leaving  to  the  Shipping  Board  solely  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining certain  major  policies  which  require  deliberative  action. 

The  procedure  under  section  28  of  the  merchant  marine  act  has 
created  great  difficulty  and  threatened  friction  during  the  past  12 
months.  Its  attempted  application  developed  not  only  great  opposi- 
tion from  exporters,  particularly  as  to  burdens  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  agricultural  products,  but  also  great  anxiety  in  the  difFerent 
seaports  as  to  the  effect  upon  their  relative  rate  structures.  This 
trouble  will  certainly  recur  if  action  is  attempted  under  this  section. 
It  is  uncertain  in  some  of  its  terms  and  of  great  difficulty  in  interpre- 
tation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  action  under  this  section  should  be  suspended 
until  the  Congress  can  reconsider  the  entire  question  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  that  has  been  developed  since  its  enactment. 

NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 

Nothing  is  so  fundamental  to  the  integrity  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  honesty  in  all  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of  elections. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  national  laws  governing  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  Congress  should  be  extended  to  include  appropriate 
representation  of  the  respective  parties  at  the  ballot  box  and  equality 
of  representation  on  the  various  registration  boards,  wherever  they 
exist. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

The  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  becoming  congested.  At  the 
opening  term  last  year  it  had  592  cases,  while  this  year  it  had  687 
cases.  Justice  long  delayed  is  justice  refused.  Unless  the  court  be 
given  power  by  preliminary  and  summary  consideration  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  cases,  and  by  disposing  of  those  which  are 
not  of  public  moment  reserve  its  time  for  the  more  extended  con- 
sideration of  the  remainder,  the  congestion  of  the  docket  is  likely  to 
increase.  Tt  is  also  desirable  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have 
power  to  improve  and  reform  procedure  in  suits  at  law  in  the 
Federal  courts  through  the  adoption  of  appropriate  rules.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  reported  favorably  upon  two 
bills  providing  for  these  reforms  which  should  have  the  immediate 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  further  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission,  to  consist  of  two  or  three  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  as  many  members  of  the  bar,  to  examine  the  present 
criminal  code  of  procedure  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  measures 
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which  may  reform  and  expedite  court  procedure  in  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws. 

PRISON    REFORM 

Ponding  before  the  Congress  is  a  bill  which  has  already  passed 
one  House  providing  for  a  reformatory  to  which  could  be  committed 
first  offenders  and  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  them 
from  contact  with  hardened  criminals  and  providing  them  with 
special  training,  in  order  to  reestablish  in  them  the  power  to  pur- 
sue a  law-abiding  existence  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  This  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  to  warrant  the 
early  attention  of  the  present  session.  Further  provision  should 
also  be  made,  for  a  like  reason,  for  a  separate  reformatory  for 
women. 

NATIONAL   POLICE  BUREAU 

Representatives  of  the  International  Police  Conference  will  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  police  bureau.  Such  action  would  provide  a  central 
point  for  gathering,  compiling,  and  later  distributing  to  local  police 
authorities  much  information  which  would  be  helpful  in  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime.  I  believe  this  bureau  is  needed, 
and  I  recommend  favorable  consideration  of  this  proposal. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  WELFARE 

The  welfare  work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  administered  by 
several  different  boards  dealing  with  charities  and  various  correc- 
tional efforts.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  this  work  were  con- 
solidated and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  single  commission. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION  CLAIMS 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  legislation  was  introduced 
looking  to  the  payment  of  the  remaining  claims  generally  referred 
to  as  the  French  spoliation  claims.  The  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  payment  of  many  similar  claims.  Those  that  remain  unpaid 
have  been  long  pending.  The  beneficiaries  thereunder  have  every 
reason  to  expect  payment.  These  claims  have  been  examined  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  their  validity  and  amount  determined.  The 
United  States  ought  to  pay  its  debts.  I  recommend  action  by  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  of  the  payment  of  these  remaining 
claims. 

THE   WAGE  EARNER 

Two  very  important  policies  have  been  adopted  by  this  country 
which,  while  extending  their  benefits  also  in  other  directions,  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wage  earners.  One  of  these  is 
the  protective  tariff,  which  enables  our  people  to  live  according  to 
a  better  standard  and  receive  a  better  rate  of  compensation  than 
any  people,  any  time,  anywhere  on  earth,  ever  enjoyed.  This  saves 
the  American  market  for  the  products  of  the  American  workmen. 
The  other  is  a  policy  of  more  recent  origin  and  seeks  to  shield  our 
wage  earners  from  the  disastrous  competition  of  a  great  influx  of 
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foreign  peoples.  This  has  been  done  by  the  restrictive  immigration 
law.  This  saves  the  American  job  for  the  American  workmen.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  administrative  features  of  this  law  rendered  a 
little  more  humane  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  those  already  here 
a  greater  latitude  in  securing  admission  of  members  of  their  own 
families.  But  I  believe  this  law  in  principle  is  necessary  and  sound, 
and  destined  to  increase  greatly  the  public  welfare.  We  must  main- 
tain our  owd  economic  position,  we  must  defend  our  own  national 
integrity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  progress  of  industry,  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  individual  productivity  through  labor-saving 
devices,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  have  all  combined  to  furnish  our 
people  in  general  with  such  an  abundance  not  only  of  the  necessaries 
but  of  the  conveniences  of  life  that  we  are  by  a  natural  evolution 
solving  our  problems  of  economic  and  social  justice. 

THE  NEGRO 

These  developments  have  brought  about  a  very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  negro  race.  Gradually,  but  surely, 
with  the  almost  universal  sympathy  of  those  among  whom  they  live, 
the  colored  people  are  working  out  their  own  destiny.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  better  for  all  concerned  that  they  should  be  cheer- 
fully accorded  their  full  constitutional  rights,  that  they  should  be 
protected  from  all  of  those  impositions  to  which,  from  their  position, 
they  naturally  fall  a  prey,  especially  from  the  crime  of  lynching, 
and  that  they  should  receive  every  encouragement  to  become  full 
partakers  in  all  the  blessings  of  our  common  American  citizenship. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  merit  system  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  correct  basis  for 
employment  in  our  civil  service.  I  believe  that  first,  second,  and 
third  class  postmasters,  and  without  covering  in  the  present  member- 
ship the  field  force  of  prohibition  enforcement,  should  be  brought 
within  the  classified  service  by  statute  law.  Otherwise  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  one  administration  is  changed  by  the  Executive  order 
of  another  administration,  and  little  real  progress  is  made.  What- 
ever its  defects,  the  merit  system  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
spoils  system. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REORGANIZATION 

One  way  to  save  public  money  would  be  to  pass  the  pending  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  various  departments.  This  project 
has  been  pending  for  some  time,  and  has  had  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  experts  and  the  thorough  study  of  a  special  congres- 
sional committee.  This  legislation  is  vital  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  Budget  law.  Legal  authority  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  structure  with  some  latitude  of  action  to  the  Executive 
in  the  rearrangement  of  secondary  functions  would  make  for  con- 
tinuing economy  in  the  shift  of  Government  activities  which  must 
follow  every  change  in  a  developing  country.  Beyond  this  many  of 
the  independent  agencies  of  the  Government  must  be  placed  under 
responsible  Cabinet  officials,  if  we  are  to  have  safeguards  of  efficiency, 
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economy,  and  probity. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY 


Little  has  developed  in  relation  to  our  national  defense  which 
needs  special  attention.  Progress  is  constantly  being  made  in  air 
navigation  and  requires  encouragement  and  development.  Army 
aviators  have  made  a  successful  trip  around  the  world,  for  which  I 
recommend  suitable  recognition  through  provisions  for  promotion, 
compensation,  and  retirement.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  a 
new  Zeppelin  has  been  successfully  brought  from  Europe  across  the 
Atlantic  to  our  own  country. 

Due  to  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  with  a  small  body  of  Regu- 
lars and  a  moderate  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  defense  test 
of  September  12  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  operating  plans. 
These  methods  and  operations  are  well  worthy  of  congressional 
support. 

Under  the  limitation  of  armaments  treaty  a  large  saving  in 
outlay  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  maintenance  of  the  Navy  has 
been  accomplished.  We  should  maintain  the  policy  of  constantly 
working  toward  the  full  treaty  strength  of  the  Navy.  Careful 
investigation  is  being  made  in  this  department  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  aircraft,  surface  and  submarine  vessels,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  all  modern  improvements  for 
our  national  defense.  A  special  commission  also  is  investigating  the 
problem  of  petroleum  oil  for  the  Navy,  considering  the  best  policy 
to  insure  the  future  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  prevent  the  threatened 
drainage  of  naval  oil  reserves.  Legislative  action  is  required  to 
carry  on  experiments  in  oil  shale  reduction,  as  large  deposits  of  this 
type  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 

We  have  been  constantly  besought  to  engage  in  competitive  arma- 
ments. Frequent  reports  will  reach  us  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
military  equipment  of  other  nations.  We  shall  do  well  to  be  little 
impressed  by  such  reports  or  such  actions.  Any  nation  undertaking 
to  maintain  a  military  establish ^crt  with  aggressive  and  imperialis- 
tic designs  will  find  itself  severely  handicapped  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  world.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  adequate  defense  and  preparation.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
any  policy  of  competition  in  building  and  maintaining  land  or  sea 
armaments. 

Our  country  has  definitely  relinquished  the  old  standard  of  deal- 
ing with  other  countries  by  terror  and  force,  and  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  new  standard  of  dealing  with  them  through  friend- 
ship and  understanding.  This  new  policy  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  by  the  guiding  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  country  at  large.  I  believe  it  holds  a  promise  of 
great  benefit  to  humanity.  I  shall  resist  any  attempt  to  resort  to 
the  old  methods  and  the  old  standards.  I  am  especially  solicitous 
that  foreign  nations  should  comprehend  the  candor  and  sincerity 
with  which  we  have  adopted  this  position.  While  we  propose  to 
maintain  defensive  and  supplementary  police  forces  by  land  and  sea, 
and  to  train  them  through  inspections  and  maneuvers  upon  appro- 
priate occasions  in  order  to  maintain  their  efficiency,  I  wish  every 
other  nation  to  understand  that  this  does  not  express  any  unfriendli- 
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ness  or  convey  any  hostile  intent.  I  want  the  armed  forces  of  America 
to  be  considered  by  all  peoples  not  as  enemies  but  as  friends,  as  the 
contribution  which  is  made  by  this  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

VETERANS 

With  the  authorization  for  general  hospitalization  of  the  veterans 
of  all  wars  provided  during  the  present  year,  the  care  and  treatment 
of  those  who  have  served  their  country  in  time  of  peril  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  them  is  not  now  so  much  one  of 
needed  legislation  as  one  of  careful,  generous  and  humane  adminis- 
tration. It  will  ever  be  recognized  that  their  welfare  is  of  the  first 
concern  and  always  entitled  to  the  most  solicitous  consideration  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  are  organized  in  various  as- 
sociations, of  which  the  chief  and  most  representative  is  the  American 
Legion.  Through  its  officers  the  Legion  will  present  to  the  Congress 
numerous  suggestions  for  legislation.  They  cover  such  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  within  the 
scope  of  this  message.  With  many  of  the  proposals  I  join  in  hearty 
approval  and  commend  them  all  to  the  sympathetic  investigation  and 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

At  no  period  in  the  past  12  years  have  our  foreign  relations  been 
in  such  a  satisfactory  condition  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Our 
actions  in  the  recents  months  have  greatly  strengthened  the  American 
policy  of  permanent  peace  with  independence.  The  attitude  which 
our  Government  took  and  maintained  toward  an  adjustment  of 
European  reparations,  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  a  political 
but  a  business  problem,  has  demonstrated  its  wisdom  by  its  actual 
results.  We  desire  to  see  Europe  restored  that  it  may  resume  its 
productivity  in  the  increase  of  industry  and  its  support  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  We  look  with  great  gratification  at  the  hope- 
ful prospect  of  recuperation  in  Europe  through  the  Dawes  plan.  Such 
assistance  as  can  be  given  through  the  action  of  the  public  authorities 
and  of  our  private  citizens,  through  friendly  counsel  and  cooperation, 
and  through  economic  and  financial  support,  not  for  any  warlike 
effort  but  for  reproductive  enterprise,  not  to  provide  means  for  un- 
sound government  financing  but  to  establish  sound  business  adminis- 
tration, should  be  unhesitatingly  provided. 

Ultimately  nations,  like  individuals,  can  not  depend  upon  each 
other  but  must  depend  upon  themselves.  Each  one  must  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  We  have  every  desire  to  help.  But  with  all  our 
resources  we  are  powerless  to  save  unless  our  efforts  meet  with  a 
constructive  response.  The  situation  in  our  own  country  and  all 
over  the  world  is  one  that  can  be  improved  only  by  hard  work  and 
self-denial.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  expenditures,  increase  savings 
and  liquidate  debts.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  there  lies  the  great- 
est hope  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  international  peace.  Our  own 
country  ought  to  furnish  the  leading  example  in  this  effort.  Our 
past  adherence  to  this  policy,  our  constant  refusal  to  maintain  a 
military  establishment  that  could  be  thought  to  menace  the  security 
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of  others,  our  honorable  dealings  with  other  nations  whether  great 
or  small,  has  left  us  in  the  almost  constant  enjoyment  of  peace. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stress  the  general  desire  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  is  the  leading  principle 
of  all  our  foreign  relations.  We  have  on  every  occasion  tried  to 
cooperate  to  this  end  in  all  ways  that  were  consistent  with  our 
proper  independence  and  our  traditional  policies.  It  will  be  my 
constant  effort  to  maintain  these  principles,  and  to  reinforce  them 
by  all  appropriate  agreements  and  treaties.  While  we  desire  always 
to  cooperate  and  to  help,  we  are  equally  determined  to  be  independ- 
ent and  free.  Right  and  truth  and  justice  and  humanitarian  efforts 
will  have  the  moral  support  of  this  country  all  over  the  world.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  the  political  controversies  of 
others.  Nor  is  the  country  disposed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  assume  the  obligations  imposed  by  its 
covenant. 

INTERNATIONAL    COURT 

America  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  advocating 
tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  of  a  justiciable 
character.  Our  representatives  took  a  leading  part  in  those  confer- 
ences which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  later  in  providing  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  I  believe  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country 
and  helpful  to  the  stability  of  other  nations  for  us  to  adhere  to  the 
protocol  establishing  that  court  upon  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
recommendation  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  further  that 
our  country  shall  not  be  bound  by  advisory  opinions  which  may  be 
rendered  by  the  court  upon  questions  which  we  have  not  voluntarily 
submitted  for  its  judgment.  This  court  would  provide  a  practical 
and  convenient  tribunal  before  which  we  could  go  voluntarily,  but 
to  which  we  could  not  be  summoned,  for  a  determination  of  justici- 
able questions  when  they  fail  to  be  resolved  by  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. 

DISARMAMENT    CONFERENCE 

Many  times  I  have  expressed  my  desire  to  see  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  appropriately 
supplemented  by  further  agreements  for  a  further  reduction  and 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  menace  and  waste  of  the  com- 
petition in  preparing  instruments  of  international  war.  It  has  been 
and  is  my  expectation  that  we  might  hopefully  approach  other  great 
powers  for  further  conference  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  the  carrying 
out  of  the  present  reparation  plan  as  the  established  and  settled 
policy  of  Europe  has  created  a  favorable  opportunity.  But  on  ac- 
count of  proposals  which  have  already  been  made  by  other  govern- 
ments for  a  European  conference,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  to 
see  what  the  outcome  of  their  actions  may  be.  I  should  not  wish 
to  propose  or  have  representatives  attend  a  conference  which  would 
contemplate  commitments  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  action  we  de- 
sire to  maintain  unimpaired  with  respect  to  our  purely  domestic 
polices. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Our  country  should  also  support  efforts  which  are  being  made 
toward  the  codification  of  international  law.  We  can  look  more 
hopefully,  in  the  first  instance,  for  research  and  studies  that  are 
likely  to  be  productive  of  results,  to  a  cooperation  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bar  and  members  of  international  law  institutes 
and  societies,  than  to  a  conference  of  those  who  are  technically 
representative  of  their  respective  governments,  although,  when 
projects  have  been  developed,  they  must  go  to  the  governments  for 
their  approval.  These  expert  professional  studies  are  going  on  in 
certain  quarters  and  should  have  our  constant  encouragement  and 
approval. 

OUTLAW   OF   WAR 

Much  interest  has  of  late  been  manifested  in  this  country  in  the 
discussion  of  various  proposals  to  outlaw  aggressive  war.  I  look 
with  great  sympathy  upon  the  examination  of  this  subject.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  traditional  policy  of  our  country,  which  is  against 
aggressive  war  and  for  the  maintenance  of  permanent  and  honorable 
peace.  While,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  safeguard  our  liberty  to  deal 
according  to  our  own  judgment  with  our  domestic  policies,  we  can 
not  fail  to  view  with  sympathetic  interest  all  progress  to  this  desired 
end  or  carefully  to  study  the  measures  that  may  be  proposed  to 
attain  it. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

While  we  are  desirous  of  promoting  peace  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  have  a  special  interest  in  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere. 
It  is  our  constant  desire  that  all  causes  of  dispute  in  this  area  may 
be  tranquilly  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Along  with  our  desire 
for  peace  is  the  earnest  hope  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  our 
sister  republics  of  Latin  America,  and  our  constant  purpose  to 
promote  cooperation  with  them  which  may  be  mutually  beneficial 
and  always  inspired  by  the  most  cordial  friendships, 

FOREIGN  DEBTS 

About  $12,000,000,000  is  due  to  our  Government  from  abroad, 
mostly  from  European  Governments.  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania  and  Poland  have  negotiated  settlements  amounting 
close  to  $5,000,000,000.  This  represents  the  funding  of  over  42 
per  cent  of  the  debt  since  the  creation  of  the  special  Foreign  Debt 
Commission.  As  the  life  of  this  commission  is  about  to  expire, 
its  term  should  be  extended.  I  am  opposed  to  the  cancellation  of 
these  debts  and  believe  it  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  world  that 
they  should  be  liquidated  and  paid  as  fast  as  possible.  I  do  not 
favor  oppressive  measures,  but  unless  money  that  is  borrowed  is 
repaid  credit  can  not  be  secured  in  time  of  necessity,  and  there 
exists  besides  a  moral  obligation  which  our  country  can  not  ignore 
and  no  other  country  can  evade.  Terms  and  conditions  may  have 
to  conform  to  differences  in  the  financial  abilities  of  the  countries 
concerned,  but  the  principle  that  each  country  should  meet  its 
obligation  admits  of  no  differences  and  is  of  universal  application. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  our  country  can  not  stand  still.  It  would 
seem  to  be  perfectly  plain  from  recent  events  that  it  is  determined 
to  go  forward.  But  it  wants  no  pretenses,  it  wants  no  vagaries.  It 
is  determined  to  advance  in  an  orderly,  sound  and  common-sense 
way.  It  does  not  propose  to  abandon  the  theory  of  the  Declaration 
that  the  people  have  inalienable  rights  which  no  majority  and  no 
power  of  government  can  destroy.  It  does  not  propose  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution  that  provides  for  the  protection  of 
these  rights.  It  believes  that  within  these  limitations,  which  are 
imposed  not  by  the  fiat  of  man  but  by  the  law  of  the  Creator,  self- 
government  is  just  and  wise.  It  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  people  to  provide  their  own  government  unless  they 
continue  to  own  their  own  property. 

These  are  the  very  foundations  of  America.  On  them  has  been 
erected  a  Government  of  freedom  and  equality,  of  justice  and  mercy, 
of  education  and  charity.  Living  under  it  and  supporting  it  the  peo- 
ple have  come  into  great  possessions  on  the  material  and  spiritual 
sides  of  life.  I  want  to  continue  in  this  direction.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  shares  with  me  that  desire.  I  want  our  institutions  to  be 
more  and  more  expressive  of  these  principles.  I  want  the  people 
of  all  the  earth  to  see  in  the  American  flag  the  symbol  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  intends  no  oppression  at  home  and  no  aggression  abroad, 
which  in  the  spirit  of  a  common  brotherhood  provides  assistance  in 
time  of  distress. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

[Read  to  Congress  on  December  8,  1925.] 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

In  meeting  the  constitutional  requirement  of  informing  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
report  that  the  general  condition  is  one  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Here  and  there  are  comparatively  small  and  apparently  temporary 
difficulties  needing  adjustment  and  improved  administrative  methods, 
such  as  are  always  to  be  expected,  but  in  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  the  results  demonstrate  that  we  are  going  in 
the  right  direction.  The  country  does  not  appear  to  require  radical 
departures  from  the  policies  already  adopted  so  much  as  it  needs  a 
further  extension  of  these  policies  and  the  improvement  of  details. 
The  age  of  perfection  is  still  in  the  somewhat  distant  future,  but  it 
is  more  in  danger  of  being  retarded  by  mistaken  Government  activity 
than  it  is  from  lack  of  legislation.  We  are  by  far  the  most  likely 
to  accomplish  permanent  good  if  we  proceed  with  moderation. 

In  our  country  the  people  are  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
must  accept  the  resulting  responsibilities.  It  is  their  duty  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  support  the  Government.  That  is  the  business 
of  the  Nation,  whatever  the  charity  of  the  Nation  may  require.  The 
functions  which  the  Congress  are  to  discharge  are  not  those  of  local 
government  but  of  National  Government.  The  greatest  solicitude 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States  or  their  various  political  subdivisions.  Local  self-govern- 
ment is  one  of  our  most  precious  possessions.  It  is  the  greatest  con- 
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tributing  factor  to  the  stability,  strength,  liberty,  and  progress  of  the 
Nation.  It  ought  not  to  be  infringed  by  assault  or  undermined  by 
purchase.  It  ought  not  to  abdicate  its  power  through  weakness  or 
resign  its  authority  through  favor.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
because  abuses  exist  it  is  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
attempt  their  reform. 

Society  is  in  much  more  danger  from  encumbering  the  National 
Government  beyond  its  wisdom  to  comprehend,  or  its  ability  to  ad- 
minister, than  from  leaving  the  local  communities  to  bear  their  own 
burdens  and  remedy  their  own  evils.  Our  local  habit  and  custom 
is  so  strong,  our  variety  of  race  and  creed  is  so  great,  the  Federal 
authority  is  so  tenuous,  that  the  area  within  which  it  can  function 
successfully  is  very  limited.  The  wiser  policy  is  to  leave  the  locali- 
ties, so  far  as  we  can,  possessed  of  their  own  sources  of  revenue  and 
charged  with  their  own  obligations. 

GOVERNMENT    ECONOMY 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  country  that  the  people  are 
sovereign.  While  they  recognize  the  undeniable  authority  of  the 
state,  they  have  established  as  its  instrument  a  Government  of 
limited  powers.  They  hold  inviolate  in  their  own  hands  the  juris- 
diction over  their  own  freedom  and  the  ownership  of  their  own  prop- 
erty. Neither  of  these  can  be  impaired  except  by  due  process  of  law. 
The  wealth  of  our  country  is  not  public  wealth,  but  private  wealth. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  Government,  it  belongs  to  the  people.  The 
Government  has  no  justification  in  taking  private  property  except 
for  a  public  purpose.  It  is  always  necessary  to  keep  these  principles 
in  mind  in  the  laying  of  taxes  and  in  the  making  of  appropriations. 
No  right  exists  to  levy  on  a  dollar,  or  to  order  the  expenditure  of  a 
dollar,  of  the  money  of  the  people,  except  for  a  necessary  public  pur- 
pose duly  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  power  over  the  purse 
is  the  power  over  liberty. 

That  is  the  legal  limitation  within  which  the  Congress  can  act. 
How  it  will  proceed  within  this  limitation  is  always  a  question  of 
policy.  When  the  country  is  prosperous  and  free  from  debt,  when 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  low,  opportunity  exists  for  assuming  new 
burdens  and  undertaking  new  enterprises.  Such  a  condition  now 
prevails  only  to  a  limited  extent.  All  proposals  for  assuming  new 
obligations  ought  to  be  postponed,  unless  they  are  reproductive 
capital  investments  or  are  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time.  We  still  have  an  enormous  debt  of  over  $20,000,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  and  sinking-fund  requirements  are  $1,320,000,000. 
Our  appropriations  for  the  Pension  Office  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
are  $600,000,000.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  call  for  $642,- 
000,000.  Other  requirements,  exclusive  of  the  Post  Office,  which  is 
virtually  self-sustaining,  brought  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
year  up  to  almost  $3,100,000,000.  This  shows  an  expenditure  of  close 
to  $30  for  every  inhabitant  of  our  country.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  it  means  a  tax,  directly  or  indirectly  paid,  of  about  $150  for 
national  purposes  alone.  The  local  tax  adds  much  more.  These 
enormous  expenditures  ought  not  to  be  increased,  but  through  every 
possible  effort  they  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Only   one   of   these   great   items   can    be   ultimately   extinguished. 
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That  is  the  item  of  our  war  debt.  Already  this  has  been  reduced 
by  about  $6,000,000,000.  which  means  an  annual  saving  in  interest 
of  close  to  $250,000,000.  The  present  interest  charge  is  about 
$820,000,000  yearly.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the  sooner 
this  debt  can  be  retired  the  more  the  taxpayers  will  save  in  interest 
and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  prosecute 
needed  running  expenses,  constructions,  and  improvements.  This 
item  of  S820.000.000  for  interest  is  a  heavy  charge  on  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well  consider 
whether  it  is  not  greatly  worth  while  to  dispense  with  it  as  early 
as  possible  by  retiring  the  principal  debt  which  it  is  required  to 
serve. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  retire  our  debts.  That  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  period,  notwithstanding  the  additions  made  in 
1812,  was  paid  by  1835,  and  the  Civil  War  debt  within  23  years.  Of 
the  amount  already  paid,  over  $1,000,000,000  is  a  reduction  in  cash 
balances.  That  source  is  exhausted.  Over  one  and  two-thirds  bil- 
lions of  dollars  was  derived  from  excess  receipts.  Tax  reduction  elimi- 
nates that.  The  sale  of  surplus  war  materials  has  been  another  ele- 
ment of  our  income.  That  is  practically  finished.  With  these  elimi- 
nated, the  reduction  of  the  debt  has  been  only  about  $500,000,000 
each  year,  not  an  excessive  sum  on  so  large  a  debt. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  extend  the  payment  over  a  period 
of  62  years.  If  $1,000,000,000  is  paid  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  the  principal  and,  if  the  interest  is  4lA  per 
cent,  a  total  of  $1,850,000,000.  If  the  same  sum  is  paid  at  the  end  of 
62  years,  the  cost  is  $3,635,000,000,  or  almost  double.  Here  is  another 
consideration:  Compared  with  its  purchasing  power  in  1913,  the  dollar 
we  borrowed  represented  but  52  cents.  As  the  value  of  our  dollar 
increases,  due  to  the  falling  prices  of  commodities,  the  burden  of  our 
debt  increases.  It  has  now  risen  to  63 Yi  cents.  The  taxpayer  will 
be  required  to  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  commodities  to  pay 
his  debt  if  the  dollar  returns  to  the  1913  value.  The  more  we  pay 
while  prices  are  high,  the  easier  it  will  be. 

Deflation  of  government  after  a  war  period  is  slower  than  defla- 
tion of  business,  where  curtailment  is  either  prompt  and  effective  or 
disaster  follows.  There  is  room  for  further  economy  in  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  a  comparison  of  current  expenditures 
with  pre-war  expenditures  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  efficiency  with 
which  Government  business  is  now  being  done.  The  expenditures 
of  1916,  the  last  pre-war  year,  were  $742,000,000,  and  in  1925  over 
$3,500,000,000.  or  nearly  five  times  as  great.  If  we  subtract  expendi- 
tures for  debt  retirements  and  interest,  veterans'  relief,  increase  of 
pensions,  and  other  special  outlays,  consisting  of  refunds,  trust  invest- 
ments, and  like  charges,  we  find'  that  the  general  expenditures  of  the 
Government  in  1925  were  slightly  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in 
1916. 

As  prices  in  1925  were  approximately  40  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1916,  the  cost  of  the  same  Government  must  also  have  increased. 
But  the  Government  is  not  the  same.  It  is  more  expensive  to  col- 
lect the  much  greater  revenue  necessary  and  to  administer  our 
great  debt.  We  have  given  enlarged  and  improved  services  to 
agriculture  and  commerce.  Above  all.  America  has  grown  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth.     Government  expenditures  must  always  share  in 
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this  growth.  Taking  into  account  the  factors  I  have  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve that  present  Federal  expenses  are  not  far  out  of  line  with  pre-war 
expenses.     We  have  nearly  accomplished  the  deflation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  further  economies  will  not  come.  As  we  re- 
duce our  debt  our  interest  charges  decline.  There  are  many  details  yet 
to  correct.  The  real  improvement,  however,  must  come  not  from  addi- 
tional curtailment  of  expenses,  but  by  a  more  intelligent,  more  ordered 
spending.  Our  economy  must  be  constructive.  While  we  should  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  increases  in  permanent  current  expenditures,  often- 
times a  capital  outlay  like  internal  improvements  will  result  in  actual 
constructive  saving.  That  is  economy  in  its  best  sense.  It  is  an  avoid- 
ance of  waste  that  there  may  be  the  means  for  an  outlay  to-day  which  will 
bring  larger  returns  to-morrow.  We  should  constantly  engage  in  scien- 
tific studies  of  our  future  requirements  and  adopt  an  orderly  program 
for  their  service.  Economy  is  the  method  by  which  we  prepare  to-day 
to  afford  the  improvements  of  to-morrow. 

A  mere  policy  of  economy  without  any  instrumentalities  for  putting 
it  into  operation  would  be  very  ineffective.  The  Congress  has  wisely 
set  up  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  investigate  and  inform  the  Presi- 
dent what  recommendations  he  ought  to  make  for  current  appropria- 
tions. This  gives  a  centralized  authority  where  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive understanding  can  be  reached  of  the  sources  of  income  and  the 
most  equitable  distribution  of  expenditures.  How  well  it  has  worked 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  departmental  estimates  for  1922,  before 
the  budget  law,  were  $4,068,000,000  while  the  Budget  estimates  for 
1927  are  $3,156,000,000.  This  latter  figure  shows  the  reductions  in 
departmental  estimates  for  the  coming  year  made  possible  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Budget  system  that  the  Congress  has  provided. 

But  it  is  evidently  not  enough  to  have  care  in  making  appropriations 
without  any  restraint  upon  expenditure.  The  Congress  has  provided 
that  check  by  establishing  the  office  of  Comptroller  General. 

The  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Budget  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  is  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency  in  Government  expenditure. 
No  better  method  has  been  devised  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
These  offices  can  not  be  administered  in  all  the  various  details  without 
making  some  errors  both  of  fact  and  of  judgment.  But  the  important 
consideration  remains  that  these  are  the  instrumentalities  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  no  other  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  which  was  so  success- 
ful in  promoting  economy  and  efficiency.  The  Congress  has  absolute 
authority  over  the  appropriations  and  is  free  to  exercise  its  judgment, 
as  the  evidence  may  warrant,  in  increasing  or  decreasing  budget  recom- 
mendations. But  it  ought  to  resist  every  effort  to  weaken  or  break 
down  this  most  beneficial  system  of  supervising  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures. Without  it  all  the  claim  of  economy  would  be  a  mere  pre- 
tense. 

TAXATION 

The  purpose  of  reducing  expenditures  is  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
taxes.  That  purpose  is  about  to  be  realized.  With  commendable 
promptness  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  under- 
taken in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  to   frame  a  revenue 
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act.  As  the  bill  has  proceeded  through  the  committee  it  has  taken 
on  a  nonpartisan  character,  and  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  joined  in  a  measure  which  embodies  many  sound  principles  of 
tax  reform.  The  bill  will  correct  substantially  the  economic  defects 
injected  into  the  revenue  act  of  1924,  as  well  as  many  which  have 
remained  as  war-time  legacies.  In  its  present  form  it  should  provide 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  Government. 

The  excessive  surtaxes  have  been  reduced,  estate  tax  rates  are 
restored  to  more  reasonable  figures,  with  every  prospect  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  field  when  the  States  have  had  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  in  their  own  inheritance  tax  laws,  the  gift  tax  and 
publicity  section  are  to  be  repealed,  many  miscellaneous  taxes  are 
lowered  or  abandoned,  and  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the  ad- 
ministrative features  of  the  law  are  improved  and  strengthened.  I 
approve  of  the  bill  in  principle.  In  so  far  as  income-tax  exemptions 
are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee  has  gone  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  to  go  and  somewhat  further  than  I  should  have  gone.  Any 
further  extension  along  these  lines  would,  in  my  opinion,  impair  the 
integrity  of  our  income-tax  system. 

I  am  advised  that  the  bill  will  be  through  the  House  by  Christmas. 
For  this  prompt  action  the  country  can  thank  the  good  sense  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  framing  an  economic  measure  upon 
economic  considerations.  If  this  attitude  continues  to  be  reflected 
through  the  Congress,  the  taxpayer  will  have  his  relief  by  the  time 
his  March  15  installment  of  income  taxes  is  due.  Nonpartisan 
effort  means  certain,  quick  action.  Determination  of  a  revenue  law 
definitely,  promptly  and  solely  as  a  revenue  law,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  a  legislature  can  bestow  upon  its  constituents.  I  commend 
the  example  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  followed,  it  will 
place  sound  legislation  upon  the  books  in  time  to  give  the  taxpayers 
the  full  benefit  of  tax  reduction  next  year.  This  means  that  the  bill 
should  reach  me  prior  to  March  15. 

All  these  economic  results  are  being  sought  not  to  benefit  the  rich, 
but  to  benefit  the  people.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
industry  in  order  that  employment  may  be  plentiful.  They  seek  to 
make  business  good  in  order  that  wages  may  be  good.  They  en- 
courage prosperity  in  order  that  poverty  may  be  banished  from  the 
home.  They  seek  to  lay  the  foundation  which,  through  increased 
production,  may  give  the  people  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  afford  more  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  the  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  music  and  literature,  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  outdoor  sports  and 
recreation,  enlarge  the  resources  which  minister  to  charity  and  by 
all  these  means  attempting  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Nation. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

The  policy  of  our  foreign  relations,  casting  aside  any  suggestion 
of  force,  rests  solely  on  the  foundation  of  peace,  good  will,  and  good 
works.  We  have  sought,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
better  understandings  through  conference  and  exchange  of  views 
as  befits  beings  endowed  with  reason.  The  results  have  been  the 
gradual  elimination  of  disputes,  the  settlement  of  controversies, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  firmer  friendship  between  America  and 
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the  rest  of  the  world  than  has  ever  existed  at  any  previous  time. 

The  example  ot'  this  attitude  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
upon  other  countries.  Acting  upon  it,  an  adjustment  was  made  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  reparations.  This  was  the  second  step 
toward  peace  in  Europe.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  agreements  which 
were  drawn  up  at  the  Locarno  Conference.  When  ratified,  these 
will  represent  the  third  step  toward  peace.  While  they  do  not 
of  themselves  provide  an  economic  rehabilitation,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  Europe,  by  strengthening  the  guaranties  of  peace 
they  diminish  the  need  for  great  armaments.  If  the  energy  which 
now  goes  into  military  effort  is  transferred  to  productive  endeavor, 
it  will  greatly  assist  economic  progress. 

The  Locarno  agreements  were  made  by  the  European  countries 
directly  interested  without  anv  formal  intervention  of  America,  al- 
though on  fJuly  3  I  publicly  advocated  such  agreements  in  an  address 
made  in  Massachusetts.    We  have  consistently  refrained  from  inter- 
vening except  when  our  help  has  been  sought  and  we  have  felt  it  could 
be  effectively  given,  as  in  the  settlement  of  reparations  and  the  Lon- 
don Conference.     These  recent  Locarno  agreements  represent  the  suc- 
cess of  this  policy  which  we  have  been  insisting  ought  to  be  adopted, 
of  having  European   countries  settle  their  own   political   problems 
without   involving  this  country.     This  beginning  seems  to  demon- 
strate that  this  policy  is  sound.     It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve this  progress,  which  both  in  its  method  and  in  its  result  prom- 
ises so  much  that  is  beneficial  to  the  world. 

When  these  agreements  are  finally  adopted,  they  will  provide 
iruaranties  of  peace  that  make  the  present  prime  reliance  upon  force 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  very  much  less  necessary.  The  natural 
corollary  to  these  treaties  should  bo  further  international  contracts 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  This  work  was  successfully  begun 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  Nothing  was  done  at  that  time  con- 
cerning land  forces  because  of  European  objection.  Our  standing 
army  has  been  reduced  to  around  118,000,  about  the  necessary  police 
force  for  115,000,000  people.  We  are  not  proposing  to  increase  it, 
nor  is  it  supposable  that  any  foreign  country  looks  with  the  slightest 
misapprehension  upon  our  land  forces.  They  do  not  menace  any- 
body.   They  are  rather  a  protection  to  everybody. 

The  question  of  disarming  upon  land  is  so  peculiarly  European 
in  its  practical  aspects  that  our  country  would  look  with  particular 
gratitude  upon  any  action  which  those  countries  might  take  to  re- 
duce their  own  military  forces.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  policy 
of  not  intervening  unless  the  European  powers  are  unable  to  agree 
and  make  request  for  our  assistance.  Whenever  they  are  able  to 
agree  of  their  own  accord  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  us,  and  such 
agreements  may  be  sure  of  our  sympathetic  support. 

It  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  reduction  of  armies  rather  than  of 
navies  that  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
We  shall  look  with  great  satisfaction  upon  that  effort  and  give  it  our 
approbation  and  encouragement.  If  that  can  be  settled,  we  may 
more  easily  consider  further  reduction  and  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments. For  that  purpose  our  country  has  constantly  through  its 
Executive,  and  through  repented  acts  of  Congress,  indicated  its 
willingness  to  call  such  a  conference.  Under  congressional  sanction 
it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  participate  in  any  conference  of  the  great 
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powers  for  naval  limitation  of  armament  proposed  upon  such  condi- 
tions that  it  would  hold  a  fair  promise  of  being  effective.  The  gen- 
eral policy  of  our  country  is  for  disarmament,  and  it  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  adopt  any  practical  plan  that  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed.  But  it  would  not  care  to  attend  a  conference  which 
from  its  location  or  constituency  would  in  all  probability  prove 
futile. 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace  and 
good  will  we  have  joined  with  other  nations  in  an  international 
conference  held  at  Geneva  and  signed  an  agreement  which  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratification  providing  suitable  measures 
for  control  and  for  publicity  in  international  trade  in  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  and  also  executed  a  protocol  pro- 
viding for  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  war,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Article  5  of  the  treaty  relating  thereto 
signed  at  the  Washington  Conference.  We  are  supporting  the  Pan 
American  efforts  that  are  being  made  toward  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  looking  with  sympathy  on  the  investigations 
being  conducted  under  philanthropic  auspices  of  the  proposal  to  make 
agreements  outlawing  war.  In  accordance  with  promises  made  at 
the  Washington  Conference,  we  have  urged  the  calling  of  and  are  now 
represented  at  the  Chinese  Customs  Conference  and  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Extraterritoriality,  where  it  will  be  our  policy  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  aspirations  of  China  in  all  ways  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  countries  involved. 

COURT    OF    INTERNATIONAL    JUSTICE 

Pending  before  the  Senate  for  nearly  three  years  is  the  proposal 
to  adhere  to  the  protocol  establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  A  well-established  line  of  precedents  mark  Amer- 
ica's effort  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  this  nature.  We 
took  a  leading  part  in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  in  the 
establishment  of  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is  that  tribunal 
which  nominates  the  judges  who  are  elected  by  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  made  dependent  upon 
four  conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  by  supporting  the  court 
we  do  not  assume  any  obligations  under  the  league ;  second,  that 
we  may  participate  upon  an  equality  with  other  States  in  the  elec- 
tion of  judges;  third,  that  the  Congress  shall  determine  what  part 
of  the  expenses  we  shall  bear ;  fourth,  that  the  statute  creating  the 
court  shall  not  be  amended  without  our  consent ;  and  to  these  I  have 
proposed  an  additional  condition  to  the  effect  that  we  are  not  to  be 
bound  by  advisory  opinions  rendered  without  our  consent. 

The  court  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  League.  It  is  true  the 
judges  are  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  but  they  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  we  assisted  to  create  and  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  The  court  was  created  by  a  statute,  so-called, 
which  is  really  a  treaty  made  among  some  forty-eight  different  coun- 
tries, that  might  properly  be  called  a  constitution  of  the  court.  This 
statute  provides  a  method  by  which  the  judges  are  chosen,  so  that 
when  the  court  of  Arbitration  nominates  them  and  the  Assembly 
and  Council  of  the  League  elect  them,  they  are  not  acting  as  instru- 
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ments  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  or  instruments  of  the  league,  but  as 
instruments  of  the  statute. 

This  will  be  even  more  apparent  if  our  representatives  sit  with  the 
members  of  the  council  and  assembly  in  electing  the  judges.  It  is  true 
they  are  paid  through  the  league  though  not  by  the  league,  but  by  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  league  and  by  our  country  if  we 
accept  the  protocol.  The  judges  are  paid  by  the  league  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  could  be  said  United  States  judges  are  paid  by  the 
Congress.  The  court  derives  all  its  authority  from  the  statute  and  is 
so  completely  independent  of  the  league  that  it  could  go  on  function- 
ing if  the  league  were  disbanded,  at  least  until  the  terms  of  the  judges 
expired. 

The  most  careful  provisions  are  made  in  the  statute  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  judges.  Those  who  make  the  nominations  are  recommended 
to  consult  with  their  highest  court  of  justice,  their  law  schools  and 
academies.  The  judges  must  be  persons  of  high  moral  character,  quali- 
fied to  hold  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  that  country,  or  be  juriscon- 
sults of  recognized  competence  in  international  law.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  these  requirements  will  continue  to  be  carefully  met,  and  with 
America  joining  the  countries  already  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  human  ingenuity  could  better  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  court  which  would  maintain  its  independence.  It  has  to  be  recog- 
nized that  independence  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of  ability, 
character,  and  personality.  Some  effort  was  made  in  the  early  begin- 
nings to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  our  Supreme  Court.  It  did 
not  succeed  because  of  the  quality  of  the  men  who  made  up  that  tribunal. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  authority  to  give  advisory  opinions  interferes 
with  the  independence  of  the  court.  Advisory  opinions  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  not  harmful,  but  may  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial because  they  undertake  to  prevent  injury  rather  than  merely  afford 
a  remedy  after  the  injury  has  been  done.  As  a  principle  that  only  implies 
that  the  court  shall  function  when  proper  application  is  made  to  it. 
Deciding  the  question  involved  upon  issues  submitted  for  an  advisory 
opinion  does  not  differ  materially  from  deciding  the  question  involved  upon 
issues  submitted  by  contending  parties.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  court 
has  given  an  advisory  opinion  when  it  judged  it  had  jurisdiction,  and 
refused  to  give  one  when  it  judged  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  Nothing 
in  the  work  of  the  court  has  yet  been  an  indication  that  this  is  an  im- 
pairment of  its  independence  or  that  its  practice  differs  materially  from 
the  giving  of  like  opinions  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutions 
of  several  of  our  States. 

No  provision  of  the  statute  seems  to  me  to  give  this  court  any  authority 
to  be  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  court.  We  have  brought  cases  in 
this  country  before  our  courts  which,  when  they  have  been  adjudged  to 
be  political,  have  been  thereby  dismissed.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
political  questions  will  be  submitted  to  this  court,  but  again  up  to  the 
present  time  the  court  has  refused  to  pass  on  political  questions  and 
our  support  would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  it  in  that 
refusal. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  subject  ourselves  to  any  compulsory  juris- 
diction. If  we  support  the  court,  we  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit 
any   case   which   involves   our   interests    for   its   decision.     Our   appear- 
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ance  before  it  would  always  be  voluntary,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  case  which  we  had  agreed  might  be  presented.  There  is 
no  more  danger  that  others  might  bring  cases  before  the  court  in- 
volving our  interests  which  we  did  not  wish  to  have  brought,  after 
we  have  adhered,  and  probably  not  so  much,  than  there  would  be  of 
bringing  such  cases  if  we  do  not  adhere.  I  think  that  we  would  have 
the  same  legal  or  moral  right  to  disregard  such  a  finding  in  the  one 
case  that  we  would  in  the  other. 

If  we  are  going  to  support  any  court,  it  will  not  be  one  that  we 
have  set  up  alone  or  which  reflects  only  our  ideals.  Other  nations 
have  their  customs  and  their  institutions,  their  thoughts  and  their 
methods  of  life.  If  a  court  is  going  to  be  international,  its  com- 
position will  have  to  yield  to  what  is  good  in  all  these  various  ele- 
ments. Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  support  a  court  which  is 
exactly  perfect,  or  under  which  we  assume  absolutely  no  obligations. 
If  we  are  seeking  that  opportunity,  we  might  as  well  declare  that 
we  are  opposed  to  supporting  any  court.  If  any  agreement  is  made, 
it  will  be  because  it  undertakes  to  set  up  a  tribunal  which  can  do  some 
of  the  things  that  other  nations  wish  to  have  done.  We  shall  not  find 
ourselves  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  world's  burdens 
by  our  adherence,  and  we  may  as  well  remember  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  escape  for  our  country  from  bearing  its  share  of  the  world's 
burdens  in  any  case.  We  shall  do  far  better  service  to  ourselves  and 
to  others  if  we  admit  this  and  discharge  our  duties  voluntarily,  than 
if  we  deny  it  and  are  forced  to  meet  the  same  obligations  unwill- 
ingly. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  would  be  more  helpful  to 
the  world  than  stability,  tranquillity  and  international  justice.  We 
may  say  that  we  are  contributing  to  these  factors  independently,  but 
others  less  fortunately  located  do  not  and  can  not  make  a  like  con- 
tribution except  through  mutual  cooperation.  The  old  balance  of 
power,  mutual  alliances,  and  great  military  forces  were  not  brought 
about  by  any  mutual  dislike  for  independence,  but  resulted  from  the 
domination  of  circumstances.  Ultimately  they  were  forced  on  us. 
Like  all  others  engaged  in  the  war  whatever  we  said  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  joined  an  alliance,  we  became  a  military  power,  we  impaired 
our  independence.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  any  one  else  in 
avoiding  a  repetition  of  that  calamity.  Wars  do  not  spring  into  exist- 
ence. They  arise  from  small  incidents  and  trifling  irritations  which 
can  be  adjusted  by  an  international  court.  We  can  contribute  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  our  ideals  by  joining  with  other  nations  in 
maintaining  such  a  tribunal. 

FOREIGN    DEBTS 

Gradually,  settlements  have  been  made  which  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  debts  due  to  our  Government  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. Those  made  with  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Poland  have  already  been  approved  by  the  Congress.  Since 
the  adjournment,  further  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Italy,  and  Rumania. 
These  11  nations,  which  have  already  made  settlements,  represent 
$6,419,528,641  of  the  original  principal  of  the  loans.  The  principal 
sums   without    interest,    still    pending,    are    the    debt    of    France,    of 
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$3,340,000,000;  Greece,  $15,000,000;  Yugoslavia,  $51,000,000;  Liberia, 
$26,000;  Russia,  $192,000,000,  which  those  at  present  in  control  have 
undertaken  openly  to  repudiate ;  Nicaragua,  $84,000,  which  is  being 
paid  currently ;  and  Austria,  $24,000,000,  on  which  by  act  of  Con- 
gress a  moratorium  of  20  years  has  been  granted.  The  only  remain- 
ing sum  is  $12,000,000,  due  from  Armenia,  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  accordance  with  the  settlements  made,  the  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  under  these 
agreements  aggregates  $15,200,688,253.93.  It  is  obvious  that  the  re- 
maining settlements,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  will  bring  this 
sum  up  to  an  amount  which  will  more  than  equal  the  principal  due  on 
our  present  national  debt.  While  these  settlements  are  very  large  in 
the  aggregate,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  terms  granted  were  in  all  cases 
very  generous.  They  impose  no  undue  burden  and  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  the  observance  of  international  faith  and  the  improvement  of 
international  credit. 

Every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  agreements  for 
liquidation  with  the  remaining  countries,  whenever  they  are  in  such 
condition  that  they  can  be  made.  Those  which  have  already  been 
negotiated  under  the  bipartisan  commission  established  by  the  Con- 
gress have  been  made  only  after  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  pains- 
taking investigation,  continued  for  a  long  time  before  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  countries  concerned.  It  is  believed  that 
they  represent  in  each  instance  the  best  that  can  be  done  and  the 
wisest  settlement  that  can  be  secured.  One  very  important  result  is 
the  stabilization  of  foreign  currency,  making  exchange  assist  rather 
than  embarrass  our  trade.  Wherever  sacrifices  have  been  made  of 
money,  it  will  be  more  than  amply  returned  in  better  understanding 
and  friendship,  while  in  so  far  as  these  adjustments  will  contribute 
to  the  financial  stability  of  the  debtor  countries,  to  their  good  order, 
prosperity,  and  progress,  they  represent  hope  of  improved  trade  re- 
lations and  mutual  contributions  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

ALIEN    PROPERTY 

Negotiations  are  progressing  among  the  interested  parties  in  re- 
lation to  the  final  distribution  of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  Our  Government  and  people  are  interested  as 
creditors ;  the  German  Government  and  people  are  interested  as  debtors 
and  owners  of  the  seized  property.  Pending  the  outcome  of  these 
negotiations,  I  do  not  recommend  any  affirmative  legislation.  For 
the  present  we  should  continue  in  possession  of  this  property  which 
we  hold  as  security  for  the  settlement  of  claims  due  to  our  people  and 
our  Government. 

IMMIGRATION 

While  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  afford  a  conclusive  demon- 
stration, such  results  as  have  been  secured  indicate  that  our  immigra- 
tion law  is  on  the  whole  beneficial.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  protection 
to  the  wage  earners  of  this  country.  The  situation  should,  however, 
be  carefully  surveyed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  working  a 
needless  hardship  upon  our  own  inhabitants.  If  it  deprives  thern  of 
the  comfort  and  society  of  those  bound  to  them  by  close  family  ties, 
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such  modifications  should  be  adopted  as  will  afford  relief,  always  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  our  Government  owes  its  first 
duty  to  our  own  people  and  that  no  alien,  inhabitant  of  another  coun- 
try, has  any  legal  rights  whatever  under  our  Constitution  and  laws. 
It  is  only  through  treaty,  or  through  residence  here,  that  such  rights 
accrue.  But  we  should  not,  however,  be  forgetful  of  the  obligations 
of  a  common  humanity. 

While  our  country  numbers  among  its  best  citizens  many  of  those 
of  foreign  birth,  yet  those  who  now  enter  in  violation  of  our  laws 
by  that  very  act  thereby  place  themselves  in  a  class  of  undesirables. 
If  investigation  reveals  that  any  considerable  number  are  coming  here 
in  defiance  of  our  immigration  restrictions,  it  will  undoubtedly  create 
the  necessity  for  the  registration  of  all  aliens.  We  ought  to  have  no 
prejudice  against  an  alien  because  he  is  an  alien.  The  standard  which 
we  apply  to  our  inhabitants  is  that  of  manhood,  not  place  of  birth. 
Restrictive  immigration  is  to  a  large  degree  for  economic  purposes. 
It  is  applied  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  a  larger  annual  increment 
of  good  people  within  our  borders  than  we  can  weave  into  our  eco- 
nomic fabric  in  such  a  way  as  to  supply  their  needs  without  undue 
injury  to  ourselves. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Never  before  in  time  of  peace  has  our  country  maintained  so  large 
and  effective  a  military  force  as  it  now  has.  The  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  National  Guard,  and  Organized  Reserves  represent  a  strength 
of  about  558,400  men.  These  forces  are  well  trained,  well  equipped, 
and  high  in  morale. 

A  sound  selective  service  act  giving  broad  authority  for  the 
mobilization  in  time  of  peril  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country, 
both  persons  and  materials,  is  needed  to  perfect  our  defensive 
policy  in  accordance  with  our  ideals  of  equality.  The  pro- 
vision for  more  suitable  housing  to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  excess  lands,  pending  before  the  last  Con- 
gress, ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  passed.  Reasonable  re- 
placements ought  to  be  made  to  maintain  a  sufficient  ammunition 
reserve. 

The  Navy  has  the  full  treaty  tonnage  of  capital  ships.  Work  is 
going  forward  in  modernizing  the  older  ones,  building  aircraft  car- 
riers, additional  fleet  submarines,  and  fast  scout  cruisers,  but  we  are 
carefully  avoiding  anything  that  might  be  construed  as  a  competition 
in  armaments  with  other  nations.  The  joint  Army  and  Navy  ma- 
neuvers at  Hawaii,  followed  by  the  cruise  of  a  full  Battle  Fleet  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  were  successfully  carried  out.  These 
demonstrations  revealed  a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  the  ships 
and  the  men  engaged. 

Last  year  at  my  suggestion  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  made 
an  investigation  and  report  on  the  relation  of  aircraft  to  warships. 
As  a  result  authorizations  and  appropriations  were  made  for  more 
scout  cruisers  and  fleet  submarines  and  for  completing  aircraft 
carriers  and  equipping  them  with  necessary  planes.  Additional 
training  in  aviation  was  begun  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Acade- 
mies. A  method  of  coordination  and  cooperation  of  the  Army  and 
Xavy   and   the   principal   aircraft   builders    is   being   perfected.     At 
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the  suggestion  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  I  appointed  a 
special  board  to  make  a  further  study  of  the  problem  of  aircraft. 

The  report  of  the  Air  Board  ought  to  be  reassuring  to  the  country, 
gratifying  to  the  service  and  satisfactory  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
thoroughly  complete  and  represents  the  mature  thought  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  country.  Xo  radical  change  in  organization  of  the 
service  seems  necessary.  The  Departments  of  War,  Xavy,  and 
Commerce  should  each  be  provided  with  an  additional  assistant 
secretary,  not  necessarily  with  statutory  duties  but  who  would  be 
available  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  air  navigation.  We  must  have  an  air  strength  worthy  of 
America.  Provision  should  be  made  for  two  additional  brigadier 
generals  for  the  Army  Air  Service.  Temporary  rank  corresponding 
to  their  duties  should  be  awarded  to  active  flying  officers  in  both 
Army  and  Xavy. 

Aviation  is  of  great  importance  both  for  national  defense  and 
commercial  development.  We  ought  to  proceed  in  its  improvement 
by  the  necessary  experiment  and  investigation.  Our  country  is  not 
behind  in  this  art.  It  has  made  records  for  speed  and  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  planes.  It  ought  to  go  on  maintaining  its  manufacturing 
plants  capable  of  rapid  production,  giving  national  assistance  to  the 
laying  out  of  airways,  equipping  itself  with  a  moderate  number  of 
planes,  and  keeping  an  air  force  trained  to  the  highest  efficiency. 

While  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  national  defense  and  entirely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  adequate  preparation,  I  am  just  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  instigating  or  participating  in  a  policy  of  com- 
petitive armaments.  Nor  does  preparation  mean  a  policy  of 
militarizing.  Our  people  and  industries  are  solicitous  for  the  cause 
of  our  country,  and  have  great  respect  for  the  Army  and  Xavy 
and  for  the  uniform  worn  by  the  men  who  stand  ready  at  all  times 
for  our  protection  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  perils  necessary  to 
military  service,  but  all  of  these  activities  are  to  be  taken  not  in 
behalf  of  aggression  but  in  behalf  of  peace.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  we  undertake  to  do  our  part  to  promote  good  will 
and  support  stability  among  all  peoples. 

VETERANS 

If  any  one  desires  to  estimate  the  esteem  in  which  the  veterans  of 
America  are  held  by  their  fellow  citizens,  it  is  but  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  current  budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$650,000,000  in  their  behalf.  This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  National  Government,  exclusive  of  the  Post  Office,  before 
we  entered  the  last   var. 

At  the  two  previous  sessions  of  Congress  legislation  affecting 
veterans'  relief  was  enacted  and  the  law  liberalized.  This  legisla- 
tion brought  into  being  a  number  of  new  provisions  tending  more 
nearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans,  as  well  as  afford  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  perfect  the  administration  of  these  laws. 

Experience  with  the  new  legislation  so  far  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  constructive  nature.  It  has  increased  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  many  and  has  made  eligible  for  benefits  many  others. 
Direct  disbursements  to  the  veteran  or  his  dependents  exceeding 
$21,000,000   have    resulted,   which    otherwise    would    not    have    been 
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made.  The  decree  of  utilization  of  our  hospitals  has  increased 
through  making  facilities  available  to  the  incapacitated  veteran  re- 
gardless of  service  origin  of  the  disability.  This  new  legislation  also 
has  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  of  service  to  the  veteran. 
The  organizations  of  ex-service  men  have  proposed  additional 
legislative  changes  which  you  will  consider,  but  until  the  new  law 
and  the  modifications  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  are  given 
a  more  thorough  test  further  changes  in  the  basic  law  should  be  few 
and  made  only  after  careful  though  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  principal  work  now  before  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is  the  per- 
fection of  its  organization  and  further  improvements  in  service. 
Some  minor  legislative  changes  arc  deemed  necessary  to  enable  the 
bureau  to  retain  that  high  grade  of  professional  talent  essential  in 
handling  the  problems  of  the  bureau.  Such  changes  as  tend  toward 
the  improvement  of  service  and  the  carrying  forward  to  completion 
of  the  hospital  construction  program  are  recommended  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  committees  of  Congress. 

With  the  enormous  outlay  that  is  now  being  made  in  behalf  of 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents,  with  a  tremendous  war  debt  still 
requiring  great  annual  expenditure,  with  the  still  high  rate  of  taxation, 
while  every  provision  should  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the  disabled 
and  the  necessary  care  of  dependents,  the  Congress  may  well  consider 
whether  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  is  not  such  that 
further  bounty  through  the  enlargement  of  general  pensions  and 
other  emoluments  ought  not  to  be  postponed. 

AGRICULTURE 

No  doubt  the  position  of  agriculture  as  a  whole  has  very  much 
improved  since  the  depression  of  three  and  four  years  ago.  But 
there  are  many  localities  and  many  groups  of  individuals,  appar- 
ently through  no  fault  of  (heir  own,  sometimes  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions and  sometimes  to  the  prevailing  price  of  a  certain  crop,  still 
in  a  distressing  condition.  This  is  probably  temporary,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  acute.  National  Government  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  the 
intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  all 
cooperating  to  be  of  assistance  and  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  localities  and  individuals  who  have  had  one  of  their  most  pros- 
perous years.  The  general  price  level  is  fair,  but  here  again  there 
are  exceptions  both  ways,  some  items  being  poor  while  others  are 
excellent.  In  spite  of  a  lessened  production  the  farm  income  for 
this  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  much  above  the 
three  preceding  years. 

Agriculture  is  a  very  complex  industry.  It  does  not  consist  of  one 
problem,  but  of  several.  They  can  not  be  solved  at  one  stroke. 
They  have  to  be  met  in  different  ways,  and  small  gains  are  not  to 
be  despised. 

It  has  appeared  from  all  the  investigations  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  that  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  business.  They  do  not  wish  to  have  meddling 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  to  be  placed  under  the  inevitable 
restrictions  involved  in  any  system  of  direct  or  indirect  price-fixing, 
which  would  result  from  permitting  the  Government  to  operate  in 
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the  agricultural  markets.  They  are  showing  a  very  commendable 
skill  in  organizing  themselves  to  transact  their  own  business  through 
cooperative  marketing,  which  will  this  year  turn  over  about  $2,500,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  agricultural  business.  In 
this  they  are  receiving  help  from  the  Government.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  strengthened  in  this  facility,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  respond  when  these  marketing  associations  want  help.  While 
it  ought  not  to  undertake  undue  regulation,  it  should  be  equipped 
to  give  prompt  information  on  crop  prospects,  supply,  demand,  current 
receipts,  imports,  exports,  and  prices. 

A  bill  embodying  these  principles,  which  has  been  drafted  under 
the  advice  and  with  the  approval  of  substantially  all  the  leaders  and 
managers  in  the  cooperative  movement,  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  enactment.  Legislation  should  also  be  considered  to 
provide  for  leasing  the  unappropriated  public  domain  for  grazing 
purposes  and  adopting  a  uniform  policy  relative  to  grazing  on  the 
public  lands  and  in  the  national  forests. 

A  more  intimate  relation  should  be  established  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  other  business  activities  of  the  Nation.  They  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  and  can  each  advance  their  own  prosperity  most  by 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  Meantime  the  Government 
will  continue  those  activities  which  have  resulted  in  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  legislation  and  the  pouring  out  of  great  sums 
of  money  during  the  last  five  years.  The  work  for  good  roads,  better 
land  and  water  transportation,  increased  support  for  agricultural 
education,  extension  of  credit  facilities  through  the  Farm  Loan 
Boards  and  the  intermediate  credit  banks,  the  encouragement  of 
orderly  marketing  and  a  repression  of  wasteful  speculation,  will  all 
be  continued. 

Following  every  other  depression,  after  a  short  period  the  price 
of  farm  produce  has  taken  and  maintained  the  lead  in  the  advance. 
This  advance  had  reached  a  climax  before  the  war.  Everyone  will 
recall  the  discussion  that  went  on  for  four  or  five  years  prior  to  1914 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  history  is  apparently  be- 
ginning to  repeat  itself.  While  wholesale  prices  of  other  commodities 
have  been  declining,  farm  prices  have  been  increasing.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  new  era  in  agricultural  prosperity 
lies  just  before  us,  which  will  probably  be  unprecedented. 

MUSCLE    SHOALS 

The  problem  of  Muscle  Shoals  seems  to  me  to  have  assumed  a 
place  all  out  of  proportion  with  its  real  importance.  It  probably 
does  not  represent  in  market  value  much  more  than  a  first-class 
battleship,  yet  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  Congress  over  a  period 
of  years  and  for  months  at  a  time.  It  ought  to  be  developed  for  the 
production  of  nitrates  primarily,  and  incidentally  for  power  pur- 
poses. This  would  serve  defensive,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
purposes.  I  am  in  favor  of  disposing  of  this  property  to  meet 
these  purposes.  The  findings  of  the  special  commission  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  information.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  possible  disposition  can  be  made  by  direct  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress.  As  a  means  of  negotiation  I  recommend  the 
immediate  appointment  of   a   small  joint  special   committee   chosen 
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from  the  appropriate  general  standing  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  receive  bids,  which  when  made  should  be  reported 
with  recommendations  as  to  acceptance,  upon  which  a  law  should 
be  enacted,  effecting  a  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  who  will  agree  to 
carry  out  these  purposes. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the  almost  utter  incapacity 
of  the  National  Government  to  deal  directly  with  an  industrial  and 
<  ommercial  problem,  it  has  been  provided  by  our  experience  with  this 
property.     We  have  expended  vast  fortunes,  we  have  taxed  every- 
body, but  we  are   unable  to  secure  results  which  benefit  anybody. 
This  property  ought  to  be  transferred  to  private  management  under 
conditions  which  will  dedicate  it  to  the  public  purpose  for  which 
it  was  conceived. 

RECLAMATION 

The  National  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  reclamation 
and  irrigation  which  it  desires  to  establish  on  a  sound  basis  and  con- 
tinue in  the  interest  of  the  localities  concerned.  Exhaustive  studies 
have  recently  been  made  of  Federal  reclamation,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  improving  the  projects  and  adjusting  many  difficulties. 
About  one  third  of  the  projects  is  in  good  financial  condition, 
another  third  can  probably  be  made  profitable,  while  the  other  third 
is  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided for  a  survey  which  will  soon  be  embodied  in  a  report.  That 
ought  to  suggest  a  method  of  relief  which  will  make  unnecessary 
further  appeals  to  the  Congress.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  Federal 
reclamation  will  be  considerably  retarded.  With  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  construction  and  operation,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  plan  in  advance,  by  community  organization  and  selective  agri- 
culture, methods  sufficient  to  repay  these  increasing  outlays. 

The  human  and  economic  interests  of  the  farmer  citizens  suggest 
that  the  States  should  be  required  to  exert  some  effort  and  assume 
some  responsibility,  especially  in  the  intimate,  detailed,  and  difficult 
work  of  securing  settlers  and  developing  farms  which  directly  profit 
them,  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely  can  reimburse  the  Nation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to  be 
the  agency  for  planning  and  constructing  the  great  undertakings 
needed  to  regulate  and  bring  into  use  the  rivers  of  the  West,  many 
of  which  are  interstate  in  character,  but  the  detailed  work  of  creating 
agricultural  communities  and  a  rural  civilization  on  the  land  made 
ready  for  reclamation  ought  to  be  either  transferred  to  the  State  in 
its  entirety  or  made  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

SHIPPING 

The  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  national  defense  and  the  service  of  our  commerce.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  ships  engaged  in  that  service.  We  also  have  a  sur- 
ly to  care  for,  which  ought  to  be  sold.  All  the  investi- 
gation.-, thai  have  been  made  under  my  direction,  and  those  which 
have  been  prosecuted  independently,  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  fleet  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a  single  executive 
head,  while  the  Shipping  Board  should  exercise  its  judicial  and 
regulatory  functions  in  accordance  with  its  original  conception.    The 
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report  of  Henry  G.  Dalton,  a  businessman  of  broad  experience,  with 
a  knowledge  of  shipping,  made  to  me  after  careful  investigation,  will 
be  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Congress,  the  studies  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  also  be  accessible,  and  added  to  these  will  be  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  regional  considerations,  but 
it  has  become  apparent  that  without  centralized  executive  action 
the  management  of  this  great  business,  like  the  management  of  any- 
other  great  business,  will  flounder  in  incapacity  and  languish  under 
a  division  of  council.  A  plain  and  unmistakable  reassertion  of  this 
principle  of  unified  control,  which  I  have  always  been  advised  was 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  apply,  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

COAL 

The  perennial  conflict  in  the  coal  industry  is  still  going  on  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  wage  earners,  the  owners,  and  especially  to  the 
public.  With  deposits  of  coal  in  this  country  capable  of  supplying 
its  needs  for  hundreds  of  years,  inability  to  manage  and  control  this 
great  resource  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  is  very  close  to  a 
national  economic  failure.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
vestigation and  reiterated  recommendation.  Yet  the  industry  seems 
never  to  have  accepted  modern  methods  of  adjusting  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  The  industry  could  serve  the  public 
much  better  and  become  subject  to  a  much  more  effective  method  of 
control  if  regional  consolidations  and  more  freedom  in  the  formation 
of  marketing  associations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  were  permitted. 

At  the  present  time  the  National  Government  has  little  or  no 
authority  to  deal  with  this  vital  necessity  of  the  life  of  the  country. 
It  has  permitted  itself  to  remain  so  powerless  that  its  only  attitude 
must  be  humble  supplication.  Authority  should  be  lodged  with  the 
President  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  giving  them 
power  to  deal  with  an  emergency.  They  should  be  able  to  appoint 
temporary  boards  with  authority  to  call  for  witnesses  and  documents, 
conciliate  differences,  encourage  arbitration,  and  in  case  of  threatened 
scarcity  exercise  control  over  distribution.  Making  the  facts  public 
under  these  circumstances  through  a  statement  from  an  authoritative 
source  would  be  of  great  public  benefit.  The  report  of  the  last 
coal  commission  should  be  brought  forward,  reconsidered,  and  acted 
upon. 

PROHIBITION 

Under  the  orderly  processes  of  our  fundamental  institutions  the 
Constitution  was  lately  amended  providing  for  national  prohibition. 
The  Congress  passed  an  act  for  its  enforcement,  and  similar  acts  have 
been  provided  by  most  of  the  States.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land.  _  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  who  come  under  its  jurisdiction  to  observe  the  spirit  of 
that  law,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  enforce  it.  Action  to  prevent  smuggling,  illegal 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  abuse  in  the  use  of  permits,  and 
existence  of  sources  of  supply  for  illegal  traffic  is  almost  entirely 
imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
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Through  treaties  with  foreign  governments  and  increased  activi- 
ties of  the  Coast  Guard,  revenue  agents,  district  attorneys,  and  en- 
forcement agents  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  these  violations. 
But  the  Constitution  also  puts  a  concurrent  duty  on  the  States. 
We  need  their  active  and  energetic  cooperation  *  the  vigilant  action 
of  their  police,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  to  assist  in 
enforcement.  I  request  of  the  people  observance,  of  the  public 
officers  continuing  efforts  for  enforcement,  and  of  the  Congress 
favorable  action  on  the  budget  recommendation  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

WATERWAY    DEVELOPMENT 

For  many  years  our  country  has  been  employed  in  plans  and 
operations  for  the  development  of  our  intracoastal  and  inland  water- 
ways. This  work  along  our  coast  is  an  important  adjunct  to  our 
commerce.  It  will  be  carried  on,  together  with  the  further  opening 
up  of  our  harbors,  as  our  resources  permit.  The  Government  made 
an  agreement  during  the  war  to  take  over  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
under  which  the  owners  made  valuable  concessions.  This  pledged 
faith  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  redeemed. 

Two  other  main  fields  are  under  consideration.  One  is  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  Erie  Canal.  This  includes 
stabilizing  the  lake  level,  and  is  both  a  waterway  and  power  project. 
A  joint  commission  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  working  on 
plans  and  surveys  which  will  not  be  completed  until  next  April.  No 
final  determination  can  be  made,  apparently,  except  under  treaty  as 
to  the  participation  of  both  countries.  The  other  is  the  Mississippi 
River  system.  This  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  navigation.  Work 
on  the  Ohio  River  will  be  completed  in  about  three  years.  A  modern 
channel  connecting  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  and  Pitts- 
burgh should  be  laid  out  and  work  on  the  tributaries  prosecuted. 
Some  work  is  being  done  of  a  preparatory  nature  along  the  Missouri, 
and  large  expenditures  are  being  made  yearly  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  which  contribute  both  to  flood 
control  and  navigation.  Preliminary  measures  are  being  taken  on 
the  Colorado  River  project,  which  is  exceedingly  important  for  flood 
control,  irrigation,  power  development,  and  water  supply  to  the 
area  concerned.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  is  practical  to  secure  affirmative  action  of  the  Congress, 
except  under  a  joint  agreement  of  the  several  States. 

The  Government  has  already  expended  large  sums  upon  scientific 
research  and  engineering  investigation  in  promotion  of  this  Colorado 
River  project.  The  actual  progress  has  been  retarded  for  many  years 
by  differences  among  the  seven  States  in  the  basin  over  their  rela- 
tive water  rights  and  among  different  groups  as  to  methods.  In  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  primary  difficulty  of  the  water  rights,  Congress 
authorized  the  Colorado  River  Commission  which  agreed  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1922,  upon  an  interstate  compact  to  settle  these  rights,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress.  All  seven 
States  except  Arizona  at  one  time  ratified,  the  Arizona  Legislature 
making  certain  reservations  which  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
governor.  Subsequently  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  com- 
pact upon  a  six-State  basis,  but  in  this  case  California  imposed  reser- 
vations.   There  appears  to  be  no  division  of  opinion  upon  the  major 
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principles  of  the  compact,  but  difficulty  in  separating  contentions  as 
to  methods  of  development  from  the  discussion  of  it.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  flood  control  be  undertaken  for  California  and  Arizona, 
preparation  made  for  irrigation,  for  power,  and  for  domestic  water. 
Some  or  all  of  these  questions  are  combined  in  every  proposed 
development.  The  Federal  Government  is  interested  in  some  of  these 
phases,  State  governments  and  municipalities  and  irrigation  districts 
in  others,  and  private  corporations  in  still  others.  Because  of  all 
this  difference  of  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  creation  of  some  agency  that  will  be  able  to  determine 
methods  of  improvement  solely  upon  economic  and  engineering  facts, 
that  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate  and  settle,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  the  participation,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each 
group  in  any  particular  works.  Only  by  some  such  method  can  early 
construction  be  secured. 

WATER   POWER 

Along  with  the  development  of  navigation  should  go  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  for  the  development  of  our  water  power.  While 
steam  still  plays  a  dominant  part,  this  is  more  and  more  becoming 
an  era  of  electricity.  Once  installed,  the  cost  is  moderate,  has  not 
tended  greatly  to  increase,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  unavoidable 
dirt  and  disagreeable  features  attendant  upon  the  burning  of  coal. 
Every  facility  should  be  extended  for  the  connection  of  the  various 
units  into  a  superpower  plant,  capable  at  all  times  of  a  current  in- 
creasing uniformity  over  the  entire  system. 

RAILROADS 

The  railroads  throughout  the  country  are  in  a  fair  state  of  pros- 
perity. Their  service  is  good  and  their  supply  of  cars  is  abundant. 
Their  condition  would  be  improved  and  the  public  better  served  by 
a  system  of  consolidations.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  author- 
ize such  consolidations  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  when  proposed 
parts  are  excluded  or  new  parts  added.  I  am  informed  that  the  rail- 
road managers  and  their  employees  have  reached  a  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  and  improve  their 
relationship.  Whenever  they  bring  forward  such  proposals,  which 
seem  sufficient  also  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public,  they  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  both  the  railroad  managers  and 
railroad  employees  are  providing  boards  for  the  mutual  adjustment 
of  differences  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  arbitration.  The  solution  of  their  problems  ought  to  be  an 
example  to  all  other  industries.  Those  who  ask  the  protections  of 
civilization  should  be  ready  to  use  the  methods  of  civilization. 

A  strike  in  modern  industry  has  many  of  the  aspects  of  war  in 
the  modern  world.  It  injures  labor  and  it  injures  capital.  If  the 
industry  involved  is  a  basic  one,  it  reduces  the  necessary  economic 
surplus  and,  increasing  the  cost  of  living,  it  injures  the  economic 
welfare  and  general  comfort  of  the  whole  people.  It  also  involves 
a  deeper  cost.     It  tends  to  embitter  and  divide  the  community  into 
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warring   classes   and   thus   weakens   the   unity   and   power   of   our 
national  life. 

Labor  can  make  no  permanent  gains  at  the  cost  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. All  the  victories  won  by  organized  labor  in  the  past  genera- 
tion have  been  won  through  the  support  of  public  opinion.  The 
manifest  inclination  of  the  managers  and  employees  of  the  railroads 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  action  in  harmony  with  these  principles  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  our  industrial  life. 

OUTLYING    POSSESSIONS 

The  time  has  come  for  careful  investigation  of  the  expenditures 
and  success  of  the  laws  by  which  we  have  undertaken  to  administer 
our  outlying  possessions.  A  very  large  amount  of  money  is  being 
expended  for  administration  in  Alaska.  It  appears  so  far  out  01 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion as  to  indicate  cause  for  thorough  investigation.  Likewise  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  experience  under  the  law  which 
governs  the  Philippines.  From  such  reports  as  reach  me  there  arc 
indications  that  more  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Governor 
General,  so  that  he  will  not  be  so  dependent  upon  the  local  legisla- 
tive body  to  render  effective  our  efforts  to  set  an  example  of  th'i 
sound  administration  and  good  government,  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Philippine  people  for  self-government 
under  ultimate  independence.  If  they  are  to  be  trained  in  these 
arts,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  them  the  best  that  there  is. 

RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGES 

The  act  of  March  3,  1911,  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  the  term  of 
years  of  service  of  judges  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  requisite 
for  retirement  with  pay  shall  be  computed  to  include  not  only  con- 
tinuous but  aggregate  service. 

mothers'  aid 

The  Government  ought  always  to  be  alert  on  the  side  of  the 
humanities.  It  ought  to  encourage  provisions  for  economic  justice 
for  the  defenseless.  It  ought  to  extend  its  relief  through  its  national 
and  local  agencies,  as  may  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  needy.    It  ought  to  be  charitable. 

Although  more  than  40  of  our  States  have  enacted  measures  in  aid 
of  motherhood,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  still  without  such  a  law. 
A  carefully  considered  bill  will  be  presented,  which  ought  to  have 
most  thoughtful  consideration  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  adopt 
a  measure  which  will  be  hereafter  a  model  for  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

CIVIL    SERVICE 

In  1883  the  Congress  passed  the  civil  service  act.  which  from  a 
modest  beginning  of  14.000  employees  has  grown  until  there  are 
now  425.000  in  the  classified  service.  This  has  removed  the  clerical 
force  of  the  Nation  from  the  wasteful  effects  of  the  spoils  system 
and  made  it  more  stable  and  efficient.  The  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider classifying  all  postmasters,  collectors  of  customs,  collectors  of 
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internal  revenue,  and  prohibition  agents,  by  an  act  covering  those 
at  present  in  office,  except  when  otherwise  provided  by  Executive 
order. 

The  necessary  statistics  are  now  being  gathered  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  valuation  of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  based  on  current 
conditions  of  the  service.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  valua- 
tion will  be  completed  in  time  to  be  made  available  to  the  Congress 
during  the  present  session.  It  will  afford  definite  knowledge  of  exist- 
ing and  future  liabilities  under  the  present  law  and  determination  of 
liabilities  under  any  proposed  change  in  the  present  law.  We  should 
have  this  information  before  creating  further  obligations  for  retire- 
ment annuities  which  will  become  liabilities  to  be  met  in  the  future 
from  the  money  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  classification  act  of  1923,  with  the  subsequent  legislative  action 
providing  for  adjustment  of  the  compensation  of  field  service  positions, 
has  operated  materially  to  improve  employment  conditions  in  the 
Federal  service.  The  administration  of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
impartial  board,  functioning  without  the  necessity  of  a  direct  appro- 
priation. It  would  be  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  place  in  other  hands 
the  administration  of  this  act. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

The  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to  super- 
vise and  correct  those  practices  in  commerce  which  are  detrimental 
to  fair  competition.  In  this  it  performs  a  useful  function  and  should 
be  continued  and  supported.  It  was  designed  also  to  be  a  help  to 
honest  business.  In  my  message  to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  I  recom- 
mended that  changes  in  the  procedure  then  existing  be  made.  Since 
then  the  commission  by  its  owm  action  has  reformed  its  rules,  giving 
greater  speed  and  economy  in  the  disposal  of  its  cases  and  full  op- 
portunity for  those  accused  to  be  heard.  These  changes  are  improve- 
ments and,  if  necessary,  provision  should  be  made  for  their  permanency. 

REORGANIZATION 

Xo  final  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  measure  providing  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  various  departments.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  this  measure,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  business  of  the  Government,  be 
brought  forward  and  passed. 

THE    NEGRO 

Nearly  one-tenth  of  our  population  consists  of  the  Negro  race. 
The  progress  which  they  have  made  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  in 
the  last  60  years  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Our  country  has  no  more 
loyal  citizens.  But  they  do  still  need  sympathy,  kindness,  and  help- 
fulness. They  need  reassurance  that  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  society  to  deal  out  to  them  even-handed  justice  will  be  met. 
They  should  be  protected  from  all  violence  and  supported  in  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Those  who  do  violence 
to  them  should  be  punished  for  their  crimes.  No  other  course  of  ac- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  American  people. 

Our  country  has  many  elements  in  its  population,  many  different 
modes  of  thinking  and  living,  all  of  which  are  striving  in  their  own 
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way  to  be  loyal  to  the  high  ideals  worthy  of  the  crown  of  American 
citizenship.  It  is  fundamental  of  our  institutions  that  they  seek  to 
guarantee  to  all  our  inhabitants  the  right  to  live  their  own  lives 
under  the  protection  of  the  public  law.  This  does  not  include  any 
license  to  injure  others  materially,  physically,  morally,  to  incite  revo- 
lution, or  to  violate  the  established  customs  which  have  long  had  the 
sanction  of  enlightened  society. 

But  it  does  mean  the  full  right  to  liberty  and  equality  before  the 
law  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  This  condition  can  not  be 
granted  to  others,  or  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  except  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  broadest  tolerance.  Bigotry  is  only  another  name 
for  slavery.  It  reduces  to  serfdom  not  only  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  but  also  those  who  seek  to  apply  it.  An  enlarged  freedom 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  application  of  the  golden  rule.  No  other 
utterance  ever  presented  such  a  practical  rule  of  life. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  reaching  into  an  era  of  great  general 
pros|>crity.  It  will  continue  only  so  long  as  we  shall  use  it  properly. 
After  all,  there  is  but  a  fixed  quantity  of  wealth  in  this  country  at 
any  fixed  time.  The  only  way  that  we  can  all  secure  more  of  it  is 
to  create  more.  The  element  of  time  enters  into  production.  If  the 
people  have  sufficient  moderation  and  contentment  to  be  willing  1o 
improve  their  condition  by  the  process  of  enlarging  production, 
eliminating  waste,  and  distributing  equitably,  a  prosperity  almost 
without  limit  lies  before  us.  If  the  people  are  to  be  dominated  by 
selfishness,  seeking  immediate  riches  by  nonproductive  speculation 
and  by  wasteful  quarreling  over  the  returns  from  industry,  they  will 
be  confronted  by  the  inevitable  results  of  depression  and  privation. 
If  they  will  continue  industrious  and  thrifty,  contented  with  fair 
wages  and  moderate  profits,  and  the  returns  which  accrue  from  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  our  prosperity  will  extend 
itself  indefinitely. 

In  all  your  deliberations  you  should  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
legislation  is  to  translate  principles  into  action.  It  is  an  effort  to 
have  our  country  be  better  by  doing  better.  Because  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  people  are  firmly  fixed  and  not  easily  changed,  the  field 
within  which  immediate  improvement  can  be  secured  is  ver}'  narrow. 
Legislation  can  provide  opportunity.  Whether  it  is  taken  advantage 
of  or  not  depends  upon  the  people  themselves.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  created  by  the  people.  It  is  solely  respon- 
sible to  them.  It  will  be  most  successful  if  it  is  conducted  solely  for 
their  benefit.  All  its  efforts  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  they 
brought  more  justice,  more  enlightenment,  more  happiness  and  pros- 
perity into  the  home.  This  means  an  opportunity  to  observe  re- 
ligion, secure  education,  and  earn  a  living  under  a  reign  of  law  and 
order.  It  is  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  Nation.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  gain  these  ends 
merely  by  our  own  action.  If  they  come  at  all,  it  will  be  because  we 
have  been  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  abiding  purpose  of 
a  Divine  Providence. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,   December  7, 1926. 

Members  of  the  Congress: 

In  reporting  to  the  Congress  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  characterize  it  other  than  one  of  general  peace  and 
prosperity.  In  some  quarters  our  diplomacy  is  vexed  with  difficult 
and  as  yet  unsolved  problems,  but  nowhere  are  we  met  with  armed 
conflict.  If  some  occupations  and  areas  are  not  flourishing,  in  none 
does  there  remain  any  acute  chronic  depression.  What  the  country 
requires  is  not  so  much  new  policies  as  a  steady  continuation  of  those 
which  are  already  being  crowned  with  such  abundant  success.  It 
can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  common  with  all  the  world  we 
are  engaged  in  liquidating  the  war. 

In  the  present  short  session  no  great  amount  of  new  legislation  is 
possible,  but  in  order  to  comprehend  what  is  most  desirable  some 
survey  of  our  general  situation  is  necessary.  A  large  amount  of 
time  is  consumed  in  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills.  If  each  Con- 
gress in  its  opening  session  would  make  appropriations  to  continue 
for  two  years,  very  much  time  would  be  saved  which  could  either  be 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  needs  of  the  country  or 
would  result  in  decreasing  the  work  of  legislation. 

ECONOMY 

Our  present  state  of  prosperity  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  three 
important  causes,  one  of  which  is  economy,  resulting  in  reduction  and 
reform  in  national  taxation.  Another  is  the  elimination  of  many 
kinds  of  waste.  The  third  is  a  general  raising  of  the  standards  of 
efficiency.  This  combination  has  brought  the  perfectly  astonishing 
result  of  a  reduction  in  the  index  price  of  commodities  and  an 
increase  in  the  index  rate  of  wages.  We  have  secured  a  lowering  of 
the  cost  to  produce  and  a  raising  of  the  ability  to  consume.  Pros- 
perity resulting  from  these  causes  rests  on  the  securest  of  all  founda- 
tions.    It  gathers  strength  from  its  own  progress. 

In  promoting  this  progress  the  chief  part  which  the  National 
Government  plays  lies  in  the  field  of  economy.  Whatever  doubts 
may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  policy  and  the 
beneticial  results  which  would  accrue  from  it  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  its  wisdom  must  now  be  considered  thoroughly  demon- 
strated. It  may  not  have  appeared  to  be  a  novel  or  perhaps  brilliant 
conception,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  preeminently  sound.  It  has 
not  failed  to  work.  It  has  surely  brought  results.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  excused  as  a  temporary  expedient  adopted  as  the  lesser  evil  to 
remedy  some  abuse,  it  is  not  a  palliative  seeking  to  treat  symptoms, 
but  a  major  operation  for  the  eradication  at  the  source  of  a  large 
number  of  social  diseases. 
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Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  It  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  it  on  somebody.  But  the  results  of  extravagance  are 
ruinous.  The  property  of  the  country,  like  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  country.  They  have  not  em- 
powered their  Government  to  take  a  dollar  of  it  except  for  a  neces- 
sary public  purpose.  But  if  the  Constitution  conferred  such  right, 
sound  economics  would  forbid  it.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  than  Government  extravagance.  It  means 
an  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  dissipation  of  the  returns  from 
enterprise,  a  decrease  in  the  real  value  of  wages,  with  ultimate  stag- 
nation and  decay.  The  whole  theory  of  our  institutions  is  based  on 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  individual.  He  is  dependent  on 
himself  for  support  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  his  own 
industry.  He  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  what  he  earns  that  others  may 
be  benefited  by  what  they  do  not  earn.  What  he  saves  through  his 
private  effort  is  not  to  be  wasted  by  Government  extravagance. 

Our  national  activities  have  become  so  vast  that  it  is  necessary  to 
scrutinize  each  item  of  public  expenditure  if  we  are  to  apply  the 
principle  of  economy.  At  the  last  session  we  made  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  annual  budget  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in  benefits 
conferred  on  the  veterans  of  three  wars,  public  buildings,  and  river 
and  harbor  improvement.  Many  projects  are  being  broached  requir- 
ing further  large  outlays.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  if  we  avoid  at  the  present  session  all 
commitments  except  those  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  From  a 
reduction  of  the  debt  and  taxes  will  accrue  a  wider  benefit  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country  than  from  embarking  on  any  new  enterprise. 
When  our  war  debt  is  decreased  we  shall  have  resources  for  expan- 
sion. Until  that  is  accomplished  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  ex- 
penditures of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  performed  a  most  important 
function  in  making  plans  and  securing  support  of  all  kinds  of 
national  enterprise  for  the  elimination  of  waste.  Efficiency  has  been 
greatly  promoted  through  good  management  and  the  constantly 
increasing  cooperation  of  the  wage  earners  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  private  business.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  whole  develop- 
ment has  been  predicated  on  the  foundation  of  a  protective  tariff. 

TAX    REDUCTION 

As  a  result  of  economy  of  administration  by  the  Executive  and 
of  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will 
leave  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  estimated  at  $383,000,000.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered,  such  surplus  is  used  for  the  retirement  of  the 
war  debt.  A  bond  which  can  be  retired  to-day  for  100  cents  will 
cost  the  people  104]/t  cents  to  retire  a  year  from  now.  While  I  favor 
a  speedy  reduction  of  the  debt  as  already  required  by  law  and  in 
accordance  with  the  promises  made  to  the  holders  of  our  Liberty 
bonds  when  they  were  issued,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  balanced  por- 
tion of  surplus  revenue  should  not  be  applied  to  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  enormous  rev- 
enues of  this  Nation  could  not  be  collected  without  becoming  a  charge 
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on  all  the  people  whether  or  not  they  directly  pay  taxes.  Everyone 
who  is  paying  for  the  bare  necessities  of  food  and  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing, without  considering  the  better  things  of  life,  is  indirectly  paying 
a  national  tax.  The  nearly  20,000,000  owners  of  securities,  the  addi- 
tional scores  of  millions  of  holders  of  insurance  policies  and  deposi- 
tors in  savings  banks,  are  all  paying  a  national  tax.  Millions  of 
individuals  and  corporations  are  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  National  Treasury  which  runs  from  iy2  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
income,  besides  a  number  of  special  requirements,  like  automobile 
and  admission  taxes.  Whenever  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  per- 
mit, I  believe  in  a  reduction  of  taxation.  I  think  the  taxpayers  are 
entitled  to  it.  But  I  am  not  advocating  tax  reduction  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer ;  I  am  advocating  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

If  it  appeared  feasible,  I  should  welcome  permanent  tax  reduction 
at  this  time.  The  estimated  surplus,  however,  for  June  30,  1928,  is 
not  much  larger  than  is  required  in  a  going  business  of  nearly 
$4,000,000,000.  We  have  had  but  a  few  months'  experience  under 
the  present  revenue  act  and  shall  need  to  know  what  is  de- 
veloped by  the  returns  of  income  produced  under  it,  which  are  not 
required  to  be  made  until  about  the  time  this  session  terminates,  and 
what  the  economic  probabilities  of  the  country  are  in  the  latter  part 
of  1027,  before  we  can  reach  any  justifiable  conclusion  as  to  perma- 
nent tax  reduction.  Moreover  the  present  surplus  results  from  many 
nonrecurrent  items.  Meantime,  it  is  possible  to  grant  some  real  relief 
by  a  simple  measure  making  reductions  in  the  payments  which  accrue 
on  the  15th  of  March  and  June,  1927.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the 
conviction  that  this  is  so  much  a  purely  business  matter  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  partisan  spirit.  The  Congress  has  already 
set  the  notable  example  of  treating  tax  problems  without  much 
reference  to  party,  which  might  well  be  continued.  What  I  desire 
to  advocate  most  earnestly  is  relief  for  the  country  from  unnecessary 
tax  burdens.  We  can  not  secure  that  if  we  stop  to  engage  in  a 
partisan  controversy.  As  I  do  not  think  any  change  in  the  special 
taxes,  or  any  permanent  reduction  is  practical,  I  therefore  urge  both 
parties  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  agree  on  a  bill 
granting  the  temporary  relief  which  I  have  indicated.  Such  a 
reduction  would  directly  affect  millions  of  taxpayers,  release  large 
sums  for  investment  in  new  enterprise,  stimulating  industrial  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  consumption,  and  indirectly  benefiting  every 
family  in  the  whole  country.  These  are  my  convictions  stated  with 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide  whether  they 
judge  it  best  to  make  such  a  reduction  or  leave  the  surplus  for  the 
present  year  to  be  applied  to  retirement  of  the  war  debt.  That  also 
is  eventually  tax  reduction. 

PROTECTIVE   TAR r FT 

It  is  estimated  that  customs  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  $015,000,000,  the  largest  which  were  ever  secured  from 
that  source.  The  value  of  our  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$4,466,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  71  per  cent  since  the  present 
tariff  law  went  into  effect.  Of  these  imports  about  65  per  cent,  or, 
roughly,  $2,900,000,000,  came  in  free  of  duty,  which  means  that  the 
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United  States  affords  a  duty-free  market  to  other  countries  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  total  imports  of  Germany  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  total  imports  of  France.  We  have  admitted  a  greater  volume 
of  free  imports  than  any  other  country  except  England. 

We  are,  therefore,  levying  duties  on  about  $1,550,000,000  of  imports. 
Nearly  half  of  this,  or  $700,000,000,  is  subject  to  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  agriculture  and  have  their  origin  in  countries  other  than 
Europe.  They  substantially  increased  the  prices  received  by  our 
farmers  for  their  produce.  About  $300,000,000  more  is  represented 
by  luxuries  such  as  costly  rugs,  furs,  precious  stones,  etc.  This 
leaves  only  about  $550,000,000  of  our  imports  under  a  schedule  of 
duties  which  is  in  general  under  consideration  when  there  is  discus- 
sion of  lowering  the  tariff.  While  the  duties  on  this  small  portion, 
representing  only  about  12  per  cent  of  our  imports,  undoubtedly 
represent  the  difference  between  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  or 
marked  depression  to  many  of  our  industries  and  the  difference  be- 
tween good  pay  and  steady  work  or  wide  unemployment  to  many 
of  our  wage  earners,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  other  countries 
or  our  own  importers  could  be  greatly  benefited  if  these  duties  are 
reduced.  Those  who  are  starting  an  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
tariff  duties,  partly  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  money 
has  been  lent  abroad,  ought  to  know  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  large  held  within  the  area  of  our  imports  in  which  probable 
reductions  would  be  advantageous  to  foreign  goods.  Those  who 
wish  to  benefit  foreign  producers  are  much  more  likely  to  secure 
that  result  by  continuing  the  present  enormous  purchasing  power 
which  comes  from  our  prosperity  that  has  increased  our  imports 
over  71  per  cent  in  four  years  than  from  any  advantages  that  are 
likely  to  accrue  from  a  general  tariff  reduction. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  important  place  which  agriculture  holds  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  Nation  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  National 
Government  is  justified  in  putting  forth  every  effort  to  make  the 
open  country  a  desirable  place  to  live.  No  condition  meets  this  re- 
quirement which  fails  to  supply  a  fair  return  on  labor  expended  and 
capital  invested.  While  some  localities  and  some  particular  crops 
furnish  exceptions,  in  general  agriculture  is  continuing  to  make  prog- 
ress in  recovering  from  the  depression  of  1921  and  1922.  Animal 
products  and  food  products  are  in  a  more  encouraging  position,  while 
cotton,  due  to  the  high  prices  of  past  years  supplemented  by  ideal 
weather  conditions,  has  been  stimulated  to  a  point  of  temporary  over- 
production. Acting  on  the  request  of  the  cotton-growing  interests, 
I  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  As 
a  result  of  this  cooperation  sufficient  funds  have  been  pledged  to 
finance  the  storage  and  carrying  of  4,000.000  bales  of  cotton.  Whether 
those  who  own  the  cotton  arc  willing  to  put  a  part  of  their  stock  into 
this  plan  depends  on  themselves.  The  Federal  Government  has  co- 
operated in  providing  ample  facilities.  No  method  of  meeting  the 
situation  would  be  adequate  which  does  not  contemplate  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  one-third  in  the  acreage  for  the  coming  year.  The 
responsibility  for  making  the  plan  effective  lies  with  those  who  own 
and  finance  cotton  and  cotton  lands. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  net  income  of  agri- 
culture for  the  year  1920-21  at  only  $375,000,000;  for  192^-25, 
$'2,656,000,000;  for  1925-26,  $2,757,000,000.  This  increase  has  been 
brought  about  in  part  by  the  method  already  referred  to,  of  Federal 
tax  reduction,  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  increased  efficiency  in 
industry.  The  wide  gap  that  existed  a  few  years  ago  between  the 
index  price  of  agricultural  products  and  the  index  price  of  other 
products  has  been  gradually  closing  up,  though  the  recent  depression 
in  cotton  has  somewhat  enlarged  it.  Agriculture  had  on  the  whole 
been  going  higher  while  industry  had  been  going  lower.  Industrial 
and  commercial  activities,  being  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  cor- 
porations, are  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  farming,  which  is 
carried  on  by  individuals.  This  will  inevitably  make  industrial 
commodity  costs  high  while  war  taxation  lasts.  It  is  because  of  this 
circumstance  that  national  tax  reduction  has  a  very  large  indirect 
benefit  upon  the  farmer,  though  it  can  not  relieve  him  from  the  very 
great  burden  of  the  local  taxes  which  he  pays  directly.  We  have 
practically  relieved  the  farmer  of  any  Federal  income  tax. 

There  is  agreement  on  all  sides  that  some  portions  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry  have  lagged  behind  other  industries  in  recovery 
from  the  war  and  that  further  improvement  in  methods  of  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  is  most  desirable.  There  is  belief  also  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  further  contribute  to  these  ends  beyond 
the  many  helpful  measures  taken  during  the  last  five  years  through 
the  dillerent  acts  of  Congress  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
farmers. 

The  packers  and  stockyards  act, 

Establishing  of  the  intermediate  credit  banks  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  Purnell  Act  for  agricultural  research, 

The  Capper- Vol  stead  Cooperative  Marketing  Act, 

The  cooperative  marketing  act  of  1926, 

Amendments  to  the  warehousing  act, 

The  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 

^Enlargement  of  the  scope  of  loans  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 

The  tariff  on  agricultural  products, 

The  large  Federal  expenditure  in  improvement  of  waterways  and 
highways, 

The  reduction  of  Federal  taxes, 
in  all  comprise  a  great  series  of  governmental  actions  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  special  interest  of  agriculture. 

In  determination  of  what  further  measures  may  be  undertaken 
it  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  pitfalls  which  must  be  avoided  and 
our  test  in  avoiding  them  should  be  to  avoid  disaster  to  the  farmer 
himself. 

Acting  upon  my  recommendation,  the  Congress  has  ordered  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the  freight-rate 
structure,  directing  that  such  changes  shall  be  made  in  freight  rates 
as  will  promote  freedom  of  movement  of  agricultural  products. 
Railroad  consolidation  which  I  am  advocating  would  also  result  in 
a  situation  where  rates  could  be  made  more  advantageous  for  farm 
produce,  as  has  recently  been  done  in  the  revision  of  rates  on  fer- 
tilizers in  the  South.    Additional  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  devel- 
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opmcnt  of  our  inland  waterways.  The  Mississippi  River  system 
carries  a  commerce  of  over  50,000,000  tons  at  a  saving  of  nearly 
$18,000,000  annually.  The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  operates 
boats  on  2.500  miles  of  navigable  streams  and  through  its  relation 
with  105  railroads  carries  freight  into  and  out  of  45  States  of  the 
Union.  During  the  past  six  months  it  has  handled  over  1,000,000 
bushels  of  pain  monthly  and  JL>y  its  lower  freight  rates  has  raised 
the  price  oi  such  grain  to  the  fanner  probably  2y2  cents  to  3  cents 
a  bushel.  The  highway  system  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
expends  about  $85,000,000  a  year  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  rural 
regions. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  comprehensive  and 
less  expensive  system  of  transportation  for  agriculture  ought  to  be 
supplemented  by  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer  at  a 
lower  cost  than  it  is  at  present  obtainable.  This  advantage  we  are 
attempting  to  secure  by  the  proposed  development  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
and  there  are  promising  experiments  being  made  in  synthetic  chem- 
istry for  the  production  of  nitrates. 

A  survey  should  be  made  of  the  relation  of  Government  grazing 
lands  to  the  livestock  industry.  Additional  legislation  is  desirable 
more  definitely  to  establish  the  place  of  grazing  in  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests,  properly  subordinated  to  their  functions 
of  producing  timber  and  conserving  the  water  supply.  Over 
180,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands  are  still  pastured  as  commons 
in  the  public  domain  with  little  or  no  regulation.  This  has  made 
their  use  so  uncertain  that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  insta- 
bility of  the  livestock  industry.  Very  little  oi  this  land  is  suited 
to  settlement  or  private  ownership.  Some  plan  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  its  use  in  grazing,  corresponding  broadly  to  that  already  suc- 
cessful^ applied  to  the  national  forests. 

The  development  of  sound  and  strong  cooperative  associations  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  our  agriculture.  It  ls  encouraging 
to  note,  therefore,  that  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  in  the  coopera- 
tive movement  is  continuing.  Cooperative  associations  reporting  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  1925  had  on  their 
membership  rolls  a  total  of  2,700,000  producers.  Their  total  business 
in  1025  amounted  to  approximately  $2,400,000,000,  compared  with 
$035,800,000  in  1915.  Legislative  action  to  assist  cooperative  asso- 
ciations and  supplement  their  efforts  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Important  credit  measures  were  also  provided  by  Con- 
gress in  1923  which  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cooperative 
associations.  Although  the  Federal  credit  agencies  have  served 
agriculture  well,  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  service  of  these  institutions. 

Attention  is  again  directed  to  the  surplus  problem  of  agriculture 
by  the  present  cotton  situation.  Surpluses  often  affect  prices  of 
various  farm  commodities  in  a  disastrous  manner,  and  the  problem 
urgently  demands  a  solution.  Discussions  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress during  the  past  few  years  have  given  us  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  out  of  the  various  proposals 
made  the  basis  will  bo  found  for  a  soimd  and  effective  solution  upon 
which  agreement  can  be  reached.  In  my  opinion  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  will  be  important  aids  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
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problem.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  additional  measures  will  be 
needed  to  supplement  their  efforts.  I  believe  all  will  agree  that  such 
measures  should  not  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the  coopera- 
tives, but  rather  assist  and  strengthen  them.  In  working  out  this 
problem  to  any  sound  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  putting  the 
Government  into  the  business  of  production  or  marketing  or  attempt- 
ing to  enact  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  price  fixing.  The  farmer 
does  not  favor  any  attempted  remedies  that  partake  01 these  elements. 
He  has  a  sincere  and  candid  desire  for  assistance.  If  matched  by  an 
equally  sincere  and  candid  consideration  of  the  different  remedies 
proposed,  a  sound  measure  of  relief  ought  to  result.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  no  general  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  various  agri- 
cultural interests  upon  any  of  the  proposed  remedies.  Out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  proposals  which  can  be  had  before  the  Committees 
of  Agriculture  some  measure  ought  to  be  perfected  which  would  be 
generally  satisfactory. 

Due  to  the  emergency  arising  from  a  heavy  tropical  storm  in 
southern  Florida,  I  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
certain  funds  in  anticipation  of  legislation  to  enable  the  farmers  in 
that  region  to  plant  their  crops.  The  department  will  present  a  bill 
ratifying  the  loans  which  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

Federal  legislation  has  been  adopted  authorizing  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  with  States  and  private  owners  in  the  protection 
of  forest  lands  from  fire.  This  preventive  measure  is  of  such  great 
importance  that  I  have  recommended  for  it  an  increased  appropria- 
tion. 

Another  preventive  measure  of  great  economic  and  sanitary  im- 
portance is  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Active  work  is 
now  in  progress  in  one-fourth  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  this  result.  Over  12,000,000  cattle  have  been  under  treat- 
ment, and  the  average  degree  of  infection  has  fallen  from  4.9  per 
cent  to  2.8  per  cent.  The  Federal  Government  is  making  substantial 
expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

Serious  damage  is  threatened  to  the  corn  crop  by  the  European 
corn  borer.  Since  1917  it  has  spread  from  eastern  New  England 
westward  into  Indiana  and  now  covers  about  100,000  square  miles. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  formidible  pests  because  it  spreads  rapidly  and 
is  exceedingly  difficult  of  control.  It  has  assumed  a  menace  tnat  is 
of  national  magnitude  and  warrants  the  Federal  Government  in 
extending  its  cooperation  to  the  State  and  local  agencies  which  are 
attempting  to  prevent  its  further  spread  and  secure  its  eradication. 

The  whole  question  of  agriculture  needs  most  careful  considera- 
tion. In  the  past  few  years  the  Government  has  given  this  subject 
more  attention  than  any  other  and  has  held  more  consultations  in 
relation  to  it  than  on  any  other  subject.  While  the  Government  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  failure  to  perform  the  impossible,  the  agri- 
cultural regions  are  entitled  to  know  that  they  have  its  constant 
solicitude  and  sympathy.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  burdened  with 
debts  and  taxes  which  they  are  unable  to  carry.  We  are  expending 
in  this  country  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  increase  farm 
production.  We  ought  now  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  question 
of  farm  marketing.  If  a  sound  solution  of  a  permanent  nature 
can  be  found  for  this  problem,  the  Congress  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
adopt  it. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF   WATER   RESOURCES 


In  previous  messages  I  have  referred  to  the  national  importance 
of  the  proper  development  of  our  water  resources.  The  great  proj- 
ects of  extension  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  the  lower  Colorado  River,  are  before  Congress,  and  I 
have  previously  commented  upon  them.  I  favor  the  necessary 
legislation  to  expedite  these  projects.  Engineering  studies  are  being 
made  for  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  North  Atlantic,  either 
through  an  ail-American  canal  or  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
These  reports  will  undoubtedly  be  before  the  Congress  during  its 
present  session.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  great  impor- 
tance of  such  a  waterway  not  only  to  our  mid-continental  basin  but 
to  the  commerce  and  development  of  practically  the  whole  Nation. 
Our  river  and  harbor  improvement  should  be  continued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  policy.  Expenditure  of  this  character  is  com- 
patible with  economy;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  capital  investment. 
Work  should  proceed  on  the  basic  trunk  lines  if  this  work  is  to  be  a 
success.  If  the  country  will  be  content  to  be  moderate  and  patient 
and  permit  improvements  to  be  made  where  they  will  do  the  greatest 
general  good,  rather  than  insisting  on  expenditures  at  this  time  on 
secondary  projects,  our  internal  waterways  can  be  made  a  success. 
If  proposed  legislation  results  in  a  gross  manifestation  of  local  jeal- 
ousies and  selfishness,  this  program  can  not  be  carried  out.  Ulti- 
mately we  can  take  care  of  extensions,  but  our  first  effort  should  be 
confined  to  the  main  arteries. 

Our  inland  commerce  has  been  put  to  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  by  reason  of  the  lowering  of  the  water  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  is  an  international  problem  on  which  competent  engi- 
neers are  making  reports.  Out  of  their  study  it  is  expected  that 
a  feasible  method  will  be  developed  for  raising  the  level  to  provide 
relief  for  our  commerce  and  supply  water  for  drainage.  Whenever 
a  practical  plan  is  presented  it  ought  to  be  speedily  adopted. 

RECLAMATION 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  Federal  Government  must  in  the 
future  take  a  leading  part  in  the  impounding  of  water  for  conserva- 
tion with  incidental  power  for  the  development  of  the  irrigable  lands 
of  the  arid  region.  The  unused  waters  of  the  West  are  found  mainly 
in  large  rivers.  Works  to  store  and  distribute  these  have  such 
magnitude  and  cost  that  they  are  not  attractive  to  private  enter- 
prise. Water  is  the  irreplaceable  natural  resource.  Its  precipita- 
tion can  not  be  increased.  Its  storage  on  the  higher  reaches  of 
streams,  to  meet  growing  needs,  to  be  used  repeatedly  as  it  flows 
toward  the  seas,  is  a  practical  and  prudent  business  policy. 

The  United  States  promises  to  follow  the  course  of  older  irrigation 
countries,  where  recent  important  irrigation  developments  have  been 
carried  out  as  national  undertakings.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that 
conditions  on  Federal  reclamation  projects  have  become  satisfactory. 
The  gross  value  of  crops  grown  with  water  from  project  works  in- 
creased from  $110,000,000  in  1924  to  $131,000,000  in  1925.  The 
adjustments  made  last  year  by  Congress  relieved  irrigators  from 
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paying  construction  costs  on  unprofitable  land,  and  by  so  doing 
inspired  new  hope  and  confidence  in  ability  to  meet  the  payments 
required.  Construction  payments  by  water  users  last  year  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  bureau. 

The  anticipated  reclamation  fund  will  be  fully  absorbed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  completion  of  old  projects  and  the  construc- 
tion of  projects  inaugurated  in  the  past  three  years.  We  should, 
however,  continue  to  investigate  and  study  the  possibilities  of  a 
carefully  planned  development  of  promising  projects,  logically  of 
governmental  concern  because  of  their  physical  magnitude,  immense 
cost,  and  the  interstate  and  international  problems  involved.  Only 
in  this  way  may  we  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  intelligently  the  needs 
of  our  fast-growing  population  in  the  years  to  come. 

TRANSPORTATION 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  modern  activity  which 
contributes  more  to  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life  than 
transportation.  Without  it  our  present  agricultural  production  and 
practically  all  of  our  commerce  would  be  completely  prostrated. 
One  of  the  large  contributing  causes  to  the  present  highly  satisfac- 
tory state  of  our  economic  condition  is  the  prompt  and  dependable 
service,  surpassing  all  our  previous  records,  rendered  by  the  rail- 
roads. This  power  has  been  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  State  regulatory  commissions.  To  render  this 
service  more  efficient  and  effective  and  to  promote  a  more  scientific 
regulation,  the  process  of  valuing  railroad  properties  should  be 
simplified  and  the  primary  valuations  should  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  problem  of  rate  reduction  would  be  much 
simplified  by  a  process  of  railroad  consolidations.  This  principle 
has  already  been  adopted  as  Federal  law.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  more  efFective  method  must  be  provided.  Studies  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  legislation  introduced  seeking  to  promote  this 
end.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  it  could  be  taken  up  at  once 
and  speedily  enacted.  The  railroad  systems  of  the  country  and  the 
convenience  of  all  the  people  are  waiting  on  this  important  decision. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  agricultural  and  industrial  country  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  its  own  advantages  without  a  merchant  marine. 
We  have  been  proceeding  under  the  act  of  Congress  that  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  trade  routes  to  be  ultimately  transferred 
to  private  ownership  and  operation.  Due  to  temporary  conditions 
abroad  and  at  home  we  have  a  large  demand  just  now  for  certain 
types  of  freight  vessels.  Some  suggestion  has  boon  made  for  new 
construction.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  yet  warranted  in  entering 
that  field.  Such  ships  as  we  might  build  could  not  be  sold  after  they 
are  launched  for  anywhere  near  what  they  would  cost.  We  have 
expended  over  $250,000,000  out  of  the  public  Treasury  in  recent 
years  to  make  up  the  losses  of  operation,  not  counting  depreciation 
or  any  cost  whatever  of  our  capital  investment.  The  great  need  of 
our  merchant  marine  is  not  for  more  ships  but  for  more  freight. 
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Our  merchants  are  altogether  too  indifferent  about  using  American 
ships  for  the  transportation  of  goods  which  they  send  abroad  or  bring 
home.  Some  of  our  vessels  necessarily  need  repairs,  which  should 
be  made.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  operation  of  our  fleet  is  as  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  as  it  could  be  made  if  placed  under  a  single  re- 
sponsible head,  leaving  the  Shipping  Board  free  to  deal  with  general 
matters  of  policy  and  regulation. 

RADIO    LEGISLATION 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  for  some  years  urgently  pre- 
sented the  necessity  for  further  legislation  in  order  to  protect  radio 
listeners  from  interference  between  broadcasting  stations  and  to  carry 
out  other  regulatory  functions.  Both  branches  of  Congress  at  the 
last  session  passed  enactments  intended  to  effect  such  regulation,  but 
the  two  bills  yet  remain  to  be  brought  into  agreement  and  final 
passage. 

Due  to  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  authority  of  the  department 
under  the  law  of  1912  has  broken  down;  many  more  stations  have 
been  operating  than  can  be  accommodated  within  the  limited  num- 
ber of  wave  lengths  available;  further  stations  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction ;  many  stations  have  departed  from  the  scheme  of  alloca- 
tion set  down  by  the  department,  and  the  whole  service  of  this  most 
important  public  function  has  drifted  into  such  chaos  as  seems  likely, 
if  not  remedied,  to  destroy  its  great  value.  I  most  urgently  recom- 
mend that  this  legislation  should  be  speedily  enacted. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to  set  up  further  independent 
agencies  in  the  Government.  Rather  I  believe  it  advisable  to  en- 
trust the  important  functions  of  deciding  who  shall  exercise  the 
privilege  of  radio  transmission  and  under  what  conditions,  the 
assigning  of  wave  lengths  and  determination  of  power,  to  a  board 
to  be  assembled  whenever  action  on  such  questions  becomes  neces- 
sary. There  should  be  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  deci- 
sions of  such  board.  The  administration  of  the  decisions  of  the 
board  and  the  other  features  of  regulation  and  promotion  of  radio 
in  the  public  interest,  together  with  scientific  research,  should  re- 
main in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  an  arrangement  makes 
for  more  expert,  more  efficient,  and  more  economical  administration 
than  an  independent  agency  or  board,  whose  duties,  after  initial 
stages,  require  but  little  attention,  in  which  administrative  func- 
tions are  confused  with  semijudicial  functions  and  from  which  of 
necessity  there  must  be  greatly  increased  personnel  and  expenditure. 

THE    WAGE    EARNER 

The  great  body  of  our  people  are  made  up  of  wage  earners. 
Several  hundred  thousands  of  them  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Their  condition  very  largely  is  fixed  by 
legislation.  We  have  recently  provided  increases  in  compensation 
under  a  method  of  reclassification  and  given  them  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  retirement  system  as  a  support  for  their  declining  years. 
Most  of  them  are  under  the  merit  system,  which  is  a  guaranty  of 
their  intelligence,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  service  is  a  demonstra- 
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tion  of  their  loyalty.     The  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
set  a  pood  example  for  all  other  employers. 

In  the  industries  the  condition  of  the  wage  earner  has  steadily 
improved.  The  12-hour  day  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Skilled 
labor  is  well  compensated.  But  there  are  unfortunately  a  multitude 
of  workers  who  have  not  yet  come  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Nation.  Both  the  public  authorities  and  private  enterprise 
should  he  solicitous  to  advance  (he  welfare  of  this  class.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  seeking  to  secure  this  end  through  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  through  restrictive  immigration,  through  requiring 
safety  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  through  the  granting 
of  workman's  compensation,  through  civilian  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  education,  through  employment  information  bureous,  and 
through  such  humanitarian  relief  as  was  provided  in  the  maternity 
and  infancy  legislation.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  a  more 
general  condition  of  contentment  exists  among  wage  earners  and 
the  country  is  more  free  from  labor  disputes  than  it  has  been  for 
years.  While  restrictive  immigration 'has  been  adopted  in  part  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wage  earner,  and  in  its  entirety  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  it  ought  not  to  cause  a  needless  separation  of  families 
and  dependents  from  their  natural  source  of  support  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

No  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  within  large  areas  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  toward  creation  of  voluntary  machinery 
by  which  greater  assurance  can  be  given  to  the  public  of  peaceful 
adjustment  of  wage  difficulties  such  as  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  anthracite  industry.  This  bituminous  industry  is  one  of  primary 
necessitv  and  bears  a  great  responsibility  to  the  Nation  for  continuity 
of  supplies.  As  the  wage  agreements  in  the  unionized  section  of  the 
industry  expire  on  April  1  next,  and  as  conflicts  may  result  which 
may  imperil  public  interest,  and  have  for  many  years  often  called  for 
action  of  the  Executive  in  protection  of  the  public,  I  again  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will  assist  the  Executive  in 
dealing  with  such  emergencies  through  a  special  temporary  board  of 
conciliation  and  mediation  and  through  administrative  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of  coal  and  protection  of  the  con- 
sumers of  coal  from  profiteering.  At  present  the  Executive  is  not 
onlv  without  authority  to  act  but  is  actually  prohibited  by  lawT  from 
making  any  expenditure  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  coal  famine. 

JUDICIARY 

The  Federal  courts  hold  a  high  position  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  world.  While  individual  judicial  officers  have  some- 
times been  subjected  to  just  criticism,  the  courts  as  a  whole  have 
maintained  an  exceedingly  high  standard.  The  Congress  may  well 
consider  the  question  of  supplying  fair  salaries  and  conferring  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  the  same  rule-making  power  on  the  law  side  of 
the  district  courts  that  they  have  always  possessed  on  the  equity 
side.  A  bill  is  also  pending  providing  for  retirement  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  service,  although  they  have  not  been  consecutive, 
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which  should  have  your  favorable  consideration.  These  faithful 
servants  of  the  Government  are  about  the  last  that  remain  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  postwar  readjustments. 

BANKING 

There  has  been  pending  in  Congress  for  nearly  three  years  banking 
legislation  to  clarify  the  national  bank  act  and  reasonably  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  national  banks.  I  believe  that  within  the 
limitation  of  sound  banking  principles  Congress  should  now  and 
for  the  future  place  the  national  banks  upon  a  fair  equality  with 
their  competitors,  the  State  banks,  and  I  trust  that  means  may  be 
found  so  that  the  differences  on  branch-banking  legislation  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  settled  along 
sound  lines  and  the  legislation  promptly  enacted. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  service  which  the 
Federal  reserve  system  has  already  rendered  to  the  country.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  recall  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  banking  organ- 
ization at  the  time  the  Federal  reserve  system  was  put  into  operation. 
The  old  svstem  consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  independent  banking 
units,  with  scattered  bank  reserves  which  never  could  be  mobilized 
in  times  of  greatest  need.  In  spite  of  vast  banking  resources,  there 
was  no  coordination  of  reserves  or  any  credit  elavsticity.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  strain  was  felt  even  during  crop-moving  periods  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  other  seasonal  and  regularly  recurring 
needs. 

The  Federal  reserve  system  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  economic  or 
iinancial  ills.  It  can  not  prevent  depression  in  certain  industries 
which  are  experiencing  overexpansion  of  production  or  contraction 
of  their  markets.  Its  business  is  to  furnish  adequate  credit  and 
currency  facilities.  This  it  has  succeeded  in  doing,  both  during  the 
war  and  in  the  more  difficult  period  of  deflation  and  readjustment 
which  followed.  It  enables  us  to  look  to  the  future  with  confidence 
and  to  make  plans  far  ahead,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Federal 
reserve  system  will  exercise  a  steadying  influence  on  credit  conditions 
and  thereby  prevent  any  sudden  or  severe  reactions  from  the  period 
of  prosperity  which  we  are  now  enjo3'ing.  In  order  that  these  plans 
may  go  forward,  action  should  be  taken  at  the  present  session  on  the 
question  of  renewing  the  banks'  charters  and  thereby  insuring  a 
continuation  of  the  policies  and  present  usefulness  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system. 

FEDERAL   REGULATION 


I  am  in  favor  of  reducing,  rather  than  expanding,  Government 
bureaus  which  seek  to  regulate  and  control  the  business  activities 
of  the  people.  Kveryone  is  aware  that  abuses  exist  and  will  exist 
so  long  as  we  are  limited  by  human  imperfections.  Unfortunately, 
human  nature  can  not  be  changed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
When  practically  the  sole  remedy  for  many  evils  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  the  people  looking  out  for  themselves  and  reforming  their  own 
abuses,  they  will  find  that  they  are  relying  on  a  false  security  if  the 
Government  assumes  to  hold  out  the  promise  that  it  is  looking  out 
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for  them  and  providing  reforms  for  them.  This  principle  is  pre- 
eminently applicable  to  the  National  Government.  It  is  too  much 
assumed  that  because  an  abuse  exists  it  is  the  business  of  the  National 
Government  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  presumption  should  be  that 
it  is  the  business  of  local  and  State  governments.  Such  national 
action  results  in  encroaching  upon  the  salutary  independence  of  the 
States  and  by  undertaking  to  supersede  their  natural  authority  fills 
the  land  with  bureaus  and  departments  which  are  undertaking  to 
do  what  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  and  brings  our 
whole  system  of  government  into  disrespect  and  disfavor.  We  ought 
to  maintain  high  standards.  We  ought  to  punish  wrongdoing. 
Society  has  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  absolute  duty  of  protecting 
itself  and  its  individuals.  But  we  can  not  accomplish  this  end  by 
adopting  a  wrong  method.  Permanent  success  lies  in  local,  rather 
than  national  action.  Unless  the  locality  rises  to  its  OAvn  require- 
ments, there  is  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene.  The  States  and  the  Nation  should  both  realize 
that  such  action  is  to  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort. 

THE  NEGRO 

The  social  well-being  of  our  country  requires  our  constant  effort  for 
the  amelioration  of  race  prejudice  and  the  extension  to  all  elements 
of  equal  opportunity  and  equal  protection  under  the  laws  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  Government  especially 
is  charged  with  this  obligation  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
Nation.  Not  only  their  remarkable  progress,  their  devotion  and 
their  loyalty,  but  our  duty  to  ourselves  under  our  claim  that  we  are 
an  enlightened  people  requires  us  to  use  all  our  power  to  protect  them 
from  the  crime  of  lynching.  Although  violence  of  this  kind  has 
very  much  decreased,  while  any  of  it  remains  we  can  not  justify 
neglecting  to  make  every  effort  to  eradicate  it  by  law. 

The  education  of  the  colored  race  under  Government  encourage- 
ment is  proceeding  successfully  and  ought  to  have  continuing  sup- 
port. An  increasing  ncM  exists  for  properly  educated  and  trained 
medical  skill  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  this  race. 

INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 

This  Government  holds  in  sacred  trusteeship  islands  which  it  has 
acquired  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  all  of  them  the  people 
are  more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous  time.  A  system  of  good 
roads,  education,  and  general  development  is  in  progress.  The 
people  are  better  governed  than  ever  before  and  generally  content. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood' has  been 
Governor  General  for  five  years  and  has  administered  his  office  with 
tact  and  ability  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Filipino  people.  These 
are  a  proud  and  sensitive  race,  who  are  making  such  progress  with 
our  cooperation  that  we  can  view  the  results  of  this  experiment 
with  great  satisfaction.  As  we  are  attempting  to  assist  this  race 
toward  self-government,  we  should  look  upon  their  wishes  with 
great  respect,  granting  their  requests  immediately  when  they  are 
right,  yet  maintaining  a  frank  lirmness  in  refusing  when  they  are 
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wrong.  We  shall  measure  their  progress  in  no  small  part  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  organic  law  under  which  the  islands 
are  governed  and  their  faithful  observance  of  its  provisions.  Need 
exists  for  clarifying  the  duties  of  the  auditor  and  declaring  them 
to  be  what  everyone  had  supposed  they  were.  We  have  placed  our 
own  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  expenditures  in  the  Philippine  Islands  need 
less  supervision  than  our  own.  The  Governor  General  is  hampered 
in  his  selection  of  subordinates  by  the  necessity  of  securing  a  con- 
firmation, which  has  oftentimes  driven  him  to  t lie  expediency  of 
using  Army  officers  in  work  for  which  civilian  experts  would  be 
much  better  fitted.  Means  should  be  provided  for  this  and  such 
other  purposes  as  he  may  require  out  of  the  revenue  which  this 
Government  now  turns  back  to  the  Philippine  treasury. 

In  order  that  these  possessions  might  suffer  no  seeming  neglect,  I 
have  recently  sent  Col.  Carmi  A  Thompson  to  the  islands  to  make 
a  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Governor  General  to  suggest  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  condit'ons.  Later,  I  may  make  a  more  ex- 
tended report  including  recommendations.  The  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  islands  is  very  important.  They  ought  not  to  be  turned 
back  to  the  people  until  they  are  both  politically  fitted  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  economically  independent.  Large  areas  are  adaptable 
to  the  product1  on  of  rubber.  No  one  contemplates  any  time  in  the 
future  either  under  the  present  or  a  more  independent  form  of  gov- 
ernment when  we  should  not  assume  some  responsibility  for  their 
defense.  For  their  economic  advantage,  for  the  employment  of  their 
people,  and  as  a  contribution  to  our  power  of  defense  which  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  rubber,  I  believe  this  industry  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Filipino  people  them- 
selves, who  might  cultivate  it  individually  on  a  small  acreage.  It 
could  be  carried  on  extensively  by  American  capital  in  a  way  to  fur- 
nish employment  at  good  wages.  I  am  opposed  to  the  promotion  of 
any  policy  that  does  not  provide  for  absolute  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  wage  earners  and  do  not  think  we  should  undertake  to  give  power 
for  large  holdings  of  land  in  the  islands  against  the  opposition  of  the 
people  of  the  locality.  Any  development  of  the  islands  must  be 
solely  with  the  first  object  of  benefiting  the  people  of  the  islands. 
At  an  early  day,  these  possessions  should  be  taken  out  from  under  all 
military  control  and  administered  entirely  on  the  civil  side  of  gov- 
ernment. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Our  policy  of  national  defense  is  not  one  of  making  war,  but  of 
insuring  peace.  The  land  and  sea  force  of  Amorica,  both  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  implications,  is  distinctly  a  peace  force.  It 
is  an  arm  of  the  police  power  to  guarantee  order  and  the  execution 
of  the  law  at  home  and  security  to  our  citizens  abroad.  No  self- 
respecting  nation  would  neglect  to  provide  an  army  and  navy  pro- 
portionate to  its  population,  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  world.  When  it  is 
considered  that  no  navy  in  the  world,  with  one  exception,  approaches 
ours  and  none  surpasses  it,  that  our  Regular  Army  of  about  115,000 
men  is  the  equal  of  any  other  like  number  of  troops,  that  our  entire 
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permanent  and  reserve  land  and  sea  force  trained  and  training  consists 
of  a  personnel  of  about  610,000,  and  that  our  annual  appropriations  are 
about  $680,000,000  a  year,  expended  under  the  direction  of  an  exceed- 
ingly competent  staff,  it  can  not  be  said  that  our  country  is  neglecting 
its  national  defense.  It  is  true  that  a  cult  of  disparagement  exists,  but 
that  candid  examination  made  by  the  Congress  through  its  various  com- 
mittees has  always  reassured  the  country  and  demonstrated  that  it  is 
maintaining  the  most  adequate  defensive  forces  in  these  present  years 
that  it  has  ever  supported  in  time  of  peace. 

This  general  policy  should  be  kept  in  effect.  Here  and  there  tem- 
porary changes  may  be  made  in  personnel  to  meet  requirements  in  other 
directions.  Attention  should  be  given  to  submarines,  cruisers,  and  air 
forces.  Particular  points  may  need  strengthening,  but  as  a  whole  our 
military  power  is  sufficient. 

The  one  weak  place  in  the  whole  line  is  our  still  stupendous  war  debt. 
In  any  modern  campaign  the  dollars  are  the  shock  troops.  With  a  de- 
pleted treasury  in  the  rear,  no  army  can  maintain  itself  in  the  field.  A 
country  loaded  with  debt  is  a  country  devoid  of  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense. Economy  is  the  handmaid  of  preparedness.  If  we  wish  to  be 
able  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  in  the  future, 
we  shall  discharge  as  soon  as  possible  the  financial  burden  of  the  last 
war.  Otherwise  we  would  face  a  crisis  with  a  part  of  our  capital  re- 
sources already  expended. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  our  military  equipment  is  preeminently  a 
question  for  the  decision  of  the  Congress,  after  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  advice  of  military  experts  and  the  available  public  revenue. 
Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  national  defense.  In  time  of  peril  the  people  employed  in  these  in- 
terests volunteered  in  a  most  self-sacrificing  way,  often  at  the  nominal 
charge  of  a  dollar  a  year.  But  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  supported 
for  the  benefit  of  supply  concerns;  supply  concerns  are  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  distribution  of  orders  on  what  is 
needed  from  different  concerns  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  equipment 
and  organization  is  perfectly  justified,  but  any  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
the  Government  to  purchase  beyond  its  needs  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
It  is  eminently  fair  that  those  who  deal  with  the  Government  should  do  so 
at  a  reasonable  profit.  However,  public  money  is  expended  not  that 
some  one  may  profit  by  it,  but  in  order  to  serve  a  public  purpose. 

While  our  policy  of  national  defense  will  proceed  in  order  that  we  may 
be  independent  and  self-sufficient,  I  am  opposed  to  engaging  in  any  attempt 
at  competitive  armaments.  No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  some  other 
country  may  feel  constrained  to  provide,  we  can  well  afford  to  set  the 
example,  not  of  being  dictated  to  by  others,  but  of  adopting  our  own  stand- 
ards. We  are  strong  enough  to  pursue  that  method,  which  will  be  a  most 
wholesome  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  eminently  peaceful,  but 
we  are  by  no  means  weak.  While  we  submit  our  differences  with  others, 
not  to  the  adjudication  of  force,  but  of  reason,  it  is  not  because  we  are  un- 
able to  defend  our  rights.  While  we  are  doing  our  best  to  eliminate 
all  resort  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes,  we  can  not  but 
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remember  that  the  peace  we  now  enjoy  had  to  be  won  by  the  sword 
and  that  if  the  rights  of  our  country  are  to  be  defended  we  can  not 
rely  for  that  purpose  upon  anyone  but  ourselves.  We  can  not  shirk 
the  responsibility,  which  is  the  lirst  requisite  of  all  government,  of 
preserving  its  own  integrity  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  its  own 
citizens.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  we  can 
establish  any  lasting  foundations  for  an  honorable  and  permanent 
peace. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  country,  like  any  other  country, 
proposes  to  provide  itself  with  an  army  and  navy  supported  by  a 
merchant  marine.  Yet  these  are  not  for  competition  with  any  other 
power.  For  years  we  have  besought  nations  to  disarm.  We  have 
recently  expressed  our  willingness  at  Geneva  to  enter  into  treaties 
for  the  limitation  of  all  types  of  warships  according  to  the  ratio 
adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference.  This  offer  is  still  pending. 
While  we  are  and  shall  continue  to  be  armed  it  is  not  as  a  menace, 
but  rather  a  common  assurance  of  tranquillity  to  all  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world.  For  us  to  do  any  less  would  be  to 
disregard  our  obligations,  evade  our  responsibilities,  and  jeopardize 
our  national  honor. 

VETERANS 

This  country,  not  only  because  it  is  bound  by  honor  but  because  of 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  it,  has  always  lavished  its  bounty 
upon  its  veterans.  For  years  a  service  pension  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Grand  Army  on  reaching  a  certain  age.  Like  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish  War.  A  liberal 
future  compensation  has  been  granted  to  all  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  disabled  and  the  depend- 
ents that  the  Government  exhibits  its  greatest  solicitude.  This  work 
is  being  well  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  The  main  un- 
finished feature  is  that  of  hospitalization.  This  requirement  is  being 
rapidly  met.  Various  veteran '  bodies  will  present  to  you  recom- 
mendations which  should  have  your  careful  consideration.  At  the 
last  session  we  increased  our  annual  expenditure  for  pensions  and 
relief  on  account  of  the  veterans  of  three  wars.  While  I  approve 
of  proper  relief  for  all  suffering,  I  do  not  favor  any  further  exten- 
sion oi  our  pension  system  at  this  time. 

ALIEN    PROPERTY 

We  still  have  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  the  alien 
property.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  America  to  hold  that 
private  enemy  property  should  not  be  confiscated  in  time  of  war. 
This  principle  we  have  scrupulously  observed.  As  this  property 
is  security  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  and  our  Government,  we 
can  not  relinquish  it  without  adequate  provision  for  their  reimburse- 
ment. Legislation  for  the  return  of  this  property,  accompanied  by 
suitable  provisions  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
and  our  Treasury,  should  bo  adopted.  If  our  Government  releases 
to  foreigners  the  security  whicli  it  holds  for  Americans,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  provide  satisfactory  safeguards  for  meeting  American 
claims. 
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PROHIBITION 


The  duly  authorized  public  authorities  of  this  country  have  made 
prohibition  the  law  of  the  land.  Acting  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  practically  all  the  States  nave 
adopted  legislation  for  its  enforcement.  Some  abuses  have  arisen 
which  require  reform.  Under  the  law  the  National  Government 
lias  entrusted  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  especial  duty  of  regu- 
lation and  enforcement.  Such  supplementary  legislation  as  it  re- 
quires to  meet  existing  conditions  should  be  carefully  and  speedily 
enacted.  Failure  to  support  the  Constitution  and  observe  the  law 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  Especially  those  in 
public  places,  who  have  taken  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
ought  to  be  most  scrupulous  in  its  observance.  Officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  throughout  the  country  should  be  vigilant  in 
enforcing  the  law,  but  local  authorities,  which  had  always  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  law  in  relation  to  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  ought  not  to  seek  evasion  by  attempting  to  shift  the 
burden  wholly  upon  the  Federal  agencies.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  States  are  jointly  charged  with  the  Nation  in  providing  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  amendment.  Some  people  do  not 
like  the  amendment,  some  do  not  like  other  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
some  do  not  like  any  of  it.  Those  who  entertain  such  sentiments  have 
a  perfect  right  to  seek  through  legal  methods  for  a  change.  But  for 
any  of  our  inhabitants  to  observe  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  as 
they  like,  while  disregarding  others,  is  a  doctrine  that  would  break 
down  all  protection  of  life  and  property  and  destroy  the  American 
system  of  ordered  libert}'. 


FUHKION    RELATIONS 


The  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  is  well  known.  It  is  one 
of  peace  based  on  that  mutual  respect  that  arises  from  mutual  regard 
for  international  rights  and  the  discharge  of  international  obli- 
gations. It  is  oui'  purpose  to  promote  understanding  and  good  will 
between  ourselves  and  all  other  people.  The  American  people  are 
altogether  Jacking  in  an  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  good  for- 
tune that  surrounds  their  international  position.  We  have  no  tradi- 
tional enemies.  We  are  not  embarrassed  over  any  disputed  territory. 
We  have  no  possessions  that  are  coveted  by  others;  they  have  none 
that  arc  coveted  by  us.  Our  borders  are  unfortified.  We  fear  no 
one;  no  one  fears  us.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  whole  extent 
of  our  influence  is  against  war  and  in  favor  of  peace,  against  the 
use  of  force  and  in  favor  of  negotiation,  arbitration,  and  adjudication 
as  a  method  of  adjusting  international  differences.  We  look  with 
disfavor  upon  all  aggressive  warfare.  We  are  strong  enough  so 
that  no  one  can  charge  us  with  weakness  if  we  arc  slow  to  anger. 
Our  place  is  sufficiently  established  so  that  we  need  not  be  sensitive 
over  trifles.  Our  resources  are  large  enough  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  At  the  same  time  we  are  a  nation  among  nations  and 
recognize  a  responsibility  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  in  the  interests 
of  a  stable  and  enlightened  civilization,  to  protect  and  defend  the 
international  rights  of  our  Government  and  our  citizens. 
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It  is  because  of  our  historical  detachment  and  the  generations  of 
comparative  indifference  toward  us  by  other  nations  that  our  public  is 
inclined  to  consider  altogether  too  seriously  the  reports  that  we  are 
criticized  abroad.  We  never  had  a  larger  foreign  trade  than  at  the 
present  time.  Our  good  offices  were  never  more  sought  and  the 
necessity  for  our  assistance  and  cooperation  was  never  more  uni- 
versally declared  in  any  time  of  peace.  We  know  that  the  sentiments 
which  we  entertain  toward  all  other  nations  are  those*  of  the  most 
sincere  friendship  and  good  will  and  of  an  unbounded  desire  to  help, 
which  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  judged  by  their  fruits.  In 
our  efforts  to  adjust  our  international  obligations  we  have  met  with  a 
response  which,  when  everything  is  considered,  I  believe  history  will 
record  as  a  most  remarkable  and  gratifying  demonstration  of  the 
sanctity  with  which  civilized  nations  undertake  to  discharge  their 
mutual  obligations.  Debt  settlements  have  been  negotiated  with 
practically  all  of  those  who  owed  us  and  all  finally  adjusted  but  two, 
which  are  in  process  of  ratification.  When  we  consider  the  real 
sacrifice  that  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  con- 
sidering all  their  circumstances,  to  meet  their  agreed  payments,  we 
ought  to  hold  them  in  increased  admiration  and  respect.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  extended  to  them  very  generous  treatment,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  have  agreed  to  repay  us  all  that  we  loaned  to  them 
and  some  interest. 

A  special  conference  on  the  Chinese  customs  tariff  provided  for 
by  the  treaty  between  the  nine  powers  relating  to  the  Chinese  customs 
tariff  signed  at  Washington  on  February  G,  1922,  was  called  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  meet  at  Peking  on  October  26,  1925.  We 
participated  in  this  conference  through  fully  empowered  delegates 
and,  with  good  will,  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  the  other  partici- 
pating powers  with  a  view  to  putting  into  effect  promises  made  to 
China  at  the  Washington  conference,  and  considering  any  reasonable 
proposal  that  might  be  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  on  the  subject  of  China's  tariff.  With  these 
aims  in  view  the  American  delegation  at  the  outset  of  the  conference 
proposed  to  put  into  effect  the  surtaxes  provided  for  by  the  Washing- 
ton treaty  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty, 
which,  among  other  things,  was  to  make  provision  for  the  abolition 
of  taxes  collected  on  goods  in  transit,  remove  the  tariff  restrictions  in 
existing  treaties,  and  put  into  effect  the  national  tariff  law  of  China. 

Early  in  April  of  the  present  year  the  central  Chinese  Government 
was  ousted  from  power  by  opposing  warring  factions.  It  became  im- 
possible under  the  circumstances  to  continue  the  negotiations.  Finally, 
on  July  3,  the  delegates  of  the  foreign  powers,  including  those 
of  the  United  States,  issued  a  statement  expressing  their  unanimous 
and  earnest  desire  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  conference  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  when  the  delegates  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment are  in  a  position  to  resume  discussions  with  the  foreign  delegates 
of  the  problems  before  the  conference.  We  are  prepared  to  resume 
the  negotiations  thus  interrupted  whenever  a  Government  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  people  and  acting  on  their  behalf  presents  itself.  The 
fact  that  constant  warfare  between  contending  Chinese  factions  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.     Throughout  these  conflicts  we 
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have  maintained  a  position  of  the  most  careful  neutrality.  Our  naval 
vessels  in  Asiatic  waters,  pursuant  to  treaty  rights,  have  been  used 
only  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 

Silas  H.  Strawn,  Esq.,  was  sent  to  China  as  American  commis- 
sioner to  cooperate  with  commissioners  of  the  other  powers  in  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  present  practice 
of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China,  with  a  view  to  reporting  to 
the  Governments  of  the  several  powers  their  findings  of  fact  in  regard 
to  these  matters.  The  commission  commenced  its  work  in  January, 
1926,  and  agreed  upon  a  joint  report  which  was  signed  on  September 
16,  1926.  The  commission's  report  has  been  received  and  is  being 
studied  with  a  view  to  determining  our  future  policy  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  extraterritorial  privileges  under  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference  met 
at  Geneva  on  May  18  and  its  work  has  been  proceeding  almost  con- 
tinuously since  that  date.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  The  commis- 
sion has  had  before  it  a  comprehensive  list  of  questions  touching 
upon  all  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armament.  In  the 
commission's  discussions  many  differences  of  opinion  have  developed. 
However,  I  am  hopeful  that  at  least  some  measure  of  agreement  will 
be  reached  as  the  discussions  continue.  The  American  representa- 
tion on  the  commission  has  consistently  tried  to  be  helpful,  and  has 
kept  before  it  the  practical  objective  to  which  the  commission  is  work- 
ing, namely,  actual  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Our 
representatives  will  continue  their  work  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  commission's  work 
thus  far  has  been  the  agreement  in  principle  among  the  naval  experts 
of  a  majority  of  the  powers  parties  to  the  Washington  treaty  limit- 
ing naval  armament  upon  methods  and  standards  for  the  comparison 
and  further  limitation  of  naval  armament.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
at  the  proper  time  I  shall  be  prepared  to  proceed  along  practical  lines 
to  the  conclusion  of  agreements  carrying  further  the  work  begun  at 
the  Washington  Conference  in  1921. 


DEPARTMENT    REPORTS 

Many  important  subjects  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  mention  in 
the  short  space  of  an  annual  message  you  will  find  fully  discussed 
in  the  departmental  reports.  A  failure  to  include  them  here  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  indicating  any  lack  of  interest,  but  only  a  disclina- 
tion  to  state  inadequately  what  has  been  much  better  done  in  other 
documents. 

THE    CAPITAL    CITY 

We  are  embarking  on  an  ambitious  building  program  for  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  Memorial  Bridge  is  under  way  with  all  that 
it  holds  for  use  and  beauty.     New  buildings  are  soon  contemplated. 
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This  program  should  represent  the  best  that  exists  in  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture.  Into  these  structures  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a  permanent  nature  ought  to  go  i\vi  aspirations  of  the 
Nation,  its  ideals  expressed  in  forms  of  beauty.  If  our  country 
wishes  to  compete  with  others,  let  it  not  be  in  the  support  of  arma- 
ments but  in  the  making  of  a  beautiful  capital  city.  Let  it  express 
the  soul  of  America.  Whenever  an  American  is  at  the  seat  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, however  traveled  and  cultured  he  may  be,  he  ought  to  tind 
a  city  of  stately  proportion,  symmetrically  laid  out  and  adorned 
with  the  best  that  there  is  in  architecture,  which  would  arouse  his 
imagination  and  stir  his  patriotic  pride.  In  the  coming  years  Wash- 
ington should  be  not  only  the  art  center  of  our  own  country  but  the 
art  center  of  the  world.  Around  it  should  center  all  that  is  best 
in  science,  in  learning,  in  letters,  and  in  art.  These  are  the  results 
that  justify  the  creation  of  those  national  resources  with  which  we 
have  been  favored. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS 

America  is  not  and  must  not  be  a  country  without  ideals.  They 
are  useless  if  they  are  only  visionary;  they  are  only  valuable  if 
they  are  practical.  A  nation  can  not  dwrell  constantlyon  the  moun- 
tain tops.  It  has  to  be  replenished  and  sustained  through  the  cease- 
less toil  of  the  less  inspiring  valleys.  But  its  face  ought  always 
to  be  turned  upward,  its  vision  ought  always  to  be  fixed  on  high. 

We  need  ideals  that  can  be  followed  in  daily  life,  that  ran  be  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  the  home.  We  can  not  expect  to  be  relieved  from 
toil,  but  we  do  expect  to  divest  it  of  degrading  conditions.  Work  is 
honorable;  it  is  entitled  to  an  honorable  recompense.  We  must  strive 
mightily,  but  having  striven  there  is  a  defect  in  our  political  and 
sorial  system  if  we  are  not  in  general  rewarded  with  success.  To 
relieve  the  land  of  the  burdens  that  came  from  the  war,  to  release 
to  the  individual  more  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  to  increase 
his  earning  capacity  and  decrease  his  hours  of  labor,  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  vision  through  good  roads  and  better  transportation, 
to  place  before  him  the  opportunity  for  education  both  in  science 
and  in  art,  to  leave  him  free  to  receive  the  inspiration  of  religion, 
all  these  are  ideals  which  deliver  him  from  the  servitude  of  the 
body  and  exalt  him  to  the  service  of  the  soul.  Through  this 
emancipation  from  the  things  that  are  material,  we  broaden  our 
dominion  over  the  things  that  are  spiritual. 
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FIFTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  Decemher  6',  1027, 

Members  of  the  Congress: 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the 
state  of  the  Union  in  general  is  good.  We  are  at  peace.  The  country 
as  a  whole  has  had  a  prosperity  never  exceeded.  Wages  are  at  their 
highest  range,  employment  is  plentiful.  Some  parts  of  agriculture 
and  industry  have  lagged;  some  localities  have  suffered  from  storm 
and  flood.  But  such  losses  have  been  absorbed  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  our  great  economic  structure.  Stocks  of  goods  are  moderate 
and  a  wholesome  caution  is  prevalent.  Rates  of  interest  for  industry, 
agriculture,  and  government  have  been  reduced.  Savers  and  in- 
vestors are  providing  capital  for  new  construction  in  industry  and 
public  works.  The  purchasing  power  of  agriculture  has  increased. 
If  the  people  maintain  that  confidence  which  they  are  entitled  to  have 
in  themselves,  in  each  other,  and  in  America,  a  comfortable  prosperity 
will  continue. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ECONOMY 

Without  constructive  economy  in  Government  expenditures  we 
should  not  now  be  enjoying  these  results  or  these  prospects.  Because 
we  are  not  now  physically  at  war,  some  people  are  disposed  to  for- 
get that  our  war  debt  still  remains.  The  Nation  must  make  financial 
sacrifices,  accompanied  by  a  stern  self-denial  in  public  expenditures, 
until  we  have  conquered  the  disabilities  of  our  public  finance.  While 
our  obligation  to  veterans  and  dependents  is  large  and  continuing, 
the  heavier  burden  of  the  national  debt  is  being  steadily  eliminated. 
At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  it  will  be  reduced  from  about 
$26,600,000,000  to  about  $17,975,000,000.  Annual  interest,  including 
war  savings,  will  have  been  reduced  from  $1,055,000,000  to  $670,- 
000.000.  The  sacrifices  of  the  people,  the  economy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  showing  remarkable  results.  They  should  be  continued  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Nation  of  the  burden  of  interest  and 
debt  and  releasing  revenue  for  internal  improvements  and  national 
development. 

Not  only  the  amount,  but  the  rate,  of  Government  interest  has 
been  reduced.  Callable  bonds  have  been  refunded  and  paid,  so  that 
during  this  year  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  present  public 
debt  for  the  first  time  fell  below  4  per  cent.  Keeping  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  high  is  a  tremendously  profitable  operation. 

TAX   REDUCTION 

The  immediate  fruit  of  economy  and  the  retirement  of  the  public 
debt  is  tax  reduction.  The  annua]  saving  in  interest  between  1925 
and  1929  is  $212,000,000.  Without  this  no  bill  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payers would  be  worth  proposing.  The  three  measures  already 
enacted  leave  our  Government  revenues  where  they  are  not  oppressive. 
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Exemptions  have  been  increased  until  115,000,000  people  make  but 
2.500.000  individual  taxable  returns,  so  that  further  reduction  should 
be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  inequalities.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  recommended  a  measure  which  would  give  us 
a  much  better  balanced  system  of  taxation  and  without  oppression 
produce  sufficient  revenue.     It  has  my  complete  support. 

Unforeseen  contingencies  requiring  money  are  always  arising.  Our 
probable  surplus  for  June  30,  1929,  is  small.  A  slight  depression 
in  business  would  greatly  reduce  our  revenue  because  of  our  present 
method  of  taxation.  The  people  ought  to  take  no  selfish  attitude 
of  pressing  for  removing  moderate  and  fair  taxes  which  might  pro- 
duce a  deficit.  We  must  keep  our  budget  balanced  for  each  year. 
That  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  national  credit,  the  trifling  price  we 
pay  to  command  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  of  any  great  power  in 
the  world.  Any  surplus  can  be  applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  debt 
reduction  is  tax  reduction.  Under  the  present  circumstances  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  rates  as  they  are  than  to  enact  a 
bill  carrying  the  peril  of  a  deficit.  This  is  not  a  problem  to  be 
approached  in  a  narrow  or  partisan  spirit.  All  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  finding  a  reasonable  solution  will  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  any  credit  that  accrues  from  it  without  regard  to  party.  The 
Congress  has  already  demonstrated  that  tax  legislation  can  be  re- 
moved from  purely  political  consideration  into  the  realm  of  patriotic 
business  principles. 

Any  bill  for  tax  reduction  should  be  written  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  raising,  managing,  and  expending  the  finances  of  the 
Government.  If  special  interests,  too  often  selfish,  always  unin- 
formed of  the  national  needs  as  a  whole,  with  hired  agents  using 
their  proposed  beneficiaries  as  engines  of  propaganda,  are  permitted 
to  influence  the  Avithdrawal  of  their  property  from  taxation,  we  shall 
have  a  law  that  is  unbalanced  and  unjust,  bad  for  business,  bad  for 
the  country,  probably  resulting  in  a  deficit,  with  disastrous  financial 
consequences.  The  Constitution  has  given  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
sole  authority  to  decide  what  tax  measures  shall  be  presented  for 
approval.  While  welcoming  information  from  any  quarter,  the* 
Congress  should  continue  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  a  matter  so 
vital  and  important  to  all  the  interests  of  the  country  as  taxation. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Being  a  nation  relying  not  on  force,  but  on  fair  dealing  and  good 
will,  to  maintain  peace  with  others,  we  have  provided  a  moderate 
military  force  in  a  form  adapted  solely  to  defense.  It  should  be 
continued  with  a  very  generous  supply  of  officers  and  with  the  present 
base  of  personnel,  subject  to  fluctuations  which  may  be  temporarily 
desirable. 

The  five-year  program  for  our  air  forces  is  in  keeping  with  this 
same  policy  and  commensurate  with  the  notable  contributions  of 
America  to  the  science  of  aeronautics.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
lately  enacted  are  being  executed  as  fast  as  the  practical  difficulties 
of  an  orderly  and  stable  development  permit. 

While  our  Army  is  small,  prudence  requires  that  it  should.be  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  provided  with  such  supplies  as  would 
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permit  of  its  immediate  expansion.  The  garrison  ration  has  lately 
teen  increased.  Recommendations  for  an  appropriation  of  $6,166,000 
for  new  housing  made  to  the  previous  Congress  failed  to  pass.  While 
most  of  the  Army  is  well  housed,  some  of  it  which  is  quartered  in 
war-time  training  camps  is  becoming  poorly  housed.  In  the  past 
three  years  $12,533,000  have  been  appropriated  for  reconstruction  and 
repairs,  and  an  authorization  has  been  approved  of  $22,301,000  for 
new  housing,  under  which  $8,070,000  has  already  been  appropriated. 
A  law  has  also  been  passed,  complying  with  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  allocating  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  buildings  and 
land  for  housing  purposes.  The  work,  however,  is  not  completed, 
so  that  other  appropriations  are  being  recommended. 

Our  Navy  is  likewise  a  weapon  of  defense.  We  have  a  foreign 
commerce  and  ocean  lines  of  trade  unsurpassed  by  any  other  country. 
We  have  outlying  territory  in  the  two  great  oceans  and  long  stretches 
of  seacoast  studded  with  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  a  large  population  and  the  greatest 
treasure  ever  bestowed  upon  any  people.  We  are  charged  with  an 
international  duty  of  defending  the  Panama  Canal.  To  meet  these 
responsibilities  we  need  a  very  substantial  sea  armament.  It  needs 
aircraft  development,  which  is  being  provided  under  the  five-year 
program.  It  needs  submarines  as  soon  as  the  department  decides 
upon  the  best  type  of  construction.  It  needs  airplane  carriers  and 
a  material  addition  to  its  force  of  cruisers.  We  can  plan  for  the 
future  and  begin  a  moderate  building  program. 

This  country  has  put  away  the  Old  World  policy  of  competitive 
armaments.  It  can  never  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  ade- 
quate national  defense.  We  have  one  treaty  secured  by  an  unprece- 
dented attitude  of  generosity  on  our  part  for  a  limitation  in  naval 
armament.  After  most  careful  preparation,  extending  over  months, 
we  recentl}7  made  every  effort  to  secure  a  three-power  treaty  to  the 
same  end.  WTe  were  granted  much  cooperation  by  Japan,  but  we  were 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  While  the 
results  of  the  conference  were  of  considerable  value,  they  were  mostly 
of  a  negative  character.  We  know  now  that  no  agreement  can 
be  reached  which  will  be  inconsistent  with  a  considerable  building 
program  on  our  part.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  continue  the 
preparatory  investigations  on  the  general  subject  of  limitation  of 
armaments  which  have  been  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

We  have  a  considerable  cruiser  tonnage,  but  a  part  of  it  is  obsolete. 
Everyone  knew  that  had  a  three-power  agreement  been  reached  it 
would  have  left  us  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  our  building 
program.  The  failure  to  agree  should  not  cause  us  to  build  either 
more  or  less  than  we  otherwise  should.  Any  future  treaty  of 
limitation  will  call  on  us  for  more  ships.  We  should  enter  on  no 
competition.  We  should  refrain  from  no  needful  program.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  the  world  that  lacking  a  definite  agree- 
ment, the  attitude  of  any  other  country  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
alter  our  own  policy.  It  should  especially  be  demonstrated  that 
propaganda  will  not  cause  us  to  change  our  course.  Where  there 
is  no  treaty  limitation,  the  size  of  the  Navy  which  America  is  to  have 
will  be  solely  for  America  to  determine.    No  outside  influence  should 
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enlarge  it  or  diminish  it.  But  it  should  be  known  to  all  that  our 
military  power  holds  no  tin  eat  of  aggrandizement.  It  is  a  guaranty 
of  peace  and  security  at  home,  and  when  it  goes  abroad  it  is  an 
instrument  for  the  protection  of  the  legal  rights  of  our  citizens  under 
international  law,  a  refuge  in  time  of  disorder,  and  always  the 
servant  of  world  peace.  Wherever  our  Hag  goes  the  rights  of 
humanity  increase. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  United  States  Government  fleet  is  transporting  a  large  amount 
of  freight  and  reducing  its  drain  on  the  Treasury.  The  Shipping 
Board  is  constantly  under  pressure,  to  which  it  too  often  yields,  to 
protect  private  interests,  rather  than  serve  the  public  welfare.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  merchant  ships  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Navy.  The  possibility  of  including  their  masters  and  crews  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  with  some  reasonable  compensation,  should  be  thor- 
oughly explored  as  a  method  of  encouraging  private  operation  of 
shipping.  Public  operation  is  not  a  success.  No  investigation,  of 
which  I  have  caused  several  to  be  made,  has  failed  to  report  that  it 
could  not  succeed  or  to  recommend  speedy  transfer  to  private  owner- 
ship. Our  exporters  and  importers  are  both  indifferent  about  using 
American  ships.  It  should  be  our  policy  to  keep  our  present  vessels 
in  repair  and  dispose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  rather  than 
undertake  any  new  construction.  Their  operation  is  a  burden  on  the 
National  Treasury,  for  which  we  are  not  receiving  sufficient  benefits. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

A  rapid  growth  is  taking  place  in  aeronautics.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  charge  of  the  inspection  and  licensing  system  and 
the  construction  of  national  airways.  Almost  8,000  miles  are  already 
completed  and  about  4,000  miles  more  contemplated.  Nearly  4.400 
miles  are  now  equipped  and  over  3,000  miles  more  will  have  lighting 
and  emergency  landing  fields  by  next  July.  Air  mail  contracts  are 
expected  to  cover  24  of  these  lines.  Daiiy  airway  flying  is  nearly 
15.000  miles  and  is  expected  to  reach  25,000  miles  early  next  year. 

Flights  for  other  purposes  exceed  22,000  miles  each  day.  Over  900 
airports,  completed  and  uncompleted,  have  been  laid  out.  The  de- 
mand for  aircraft  has  greatly  increased.  The  policy  already  adopted 
by  the  Congress  is  producing  the  sound  development  of  this  coming 
industry. 

WESTERN   HEMISPHERE  AIR  MAIL 

Private  enterprise  is  showing  much  interest  in  opening  up  aviation 
service  to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  We  are  particularly 
solicitous  to  have  the  United  States  take  a  leading  part  in  this  devel- 
opment. It  is  understood  that  the  governments  of  our  sister  countries 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate.  Their  physical  features^  the  undevel- 
oped state  of  their  transportation,  make  an  air  service  especially 
adaptable  to  their  usage.  The  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
granted  power  to  make  liberal  long-term  contracts  for  carrying  our 
mail,  and  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
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detail  aviators  and  planes  to  cooperate  with  private  enterprise  in 
establishing  such  mail  service  with  the  consent  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. A  committee  of  the  Cabinet  will  later  present  a  report  on 
this  subject. 

GOOD   ROADS 

The  importance  and  benefit  of  good  roads  is  more  and  more  coming 
to  be  appreciated.  The  National  Government  has  been  making  lib- 
eral contributions  to  encourage  their  construction.  The  results  and 
benefits  have  been  very  gratifying.  National  participation,  however, 
should  be  confined  to  trunk-line  systems.  The  national  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles is  now  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  this  outlay.  This  tax  is  very 
small,  and  on  low-priced  cars  is  not  more  than  $2  or  $3  each  year. 

While  the  advantage  of  having  good  roads  is  very  large,  the  desire 
for  improved  highways  is  not  limited  to  our  own  country.  It  should 
and  does  include  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  principal  points 
in  Canada  are  already  accessible.  We  ought  to  lend  our  encourage- 
ment in  any  way  we  can  for  more  good  roads  to  all  the  principal 
points  in  this  hemisphere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  supply  these  countries  with  military  and  naval  advisers, 
when  they  have  requested  it,  to  assist  them  in  national  defense.  The 
arts  of  peace  are  even  more  important  to  them  and  to  us.  Authority 
should  be  given  by  law  to  provide  them  at  their  request  with  engi- 
neering advisers  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  some 
of  these  countries  already  wonderful  progress  is*  being  made  in  road 
building,  but  the  engineering  features  are  often  very  exacting  and 
the  financing  difficult.  Private  interests  should  look  with  favor  on 
all  reasonable  loans  sought  by  these  countries  to  open  such  main 
lines  of  travel. 

This  general  subject  has  been  promoted  by  the  Pan  American  Con- 
gress of  Highways,  which  will  convene  again  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
July,  1928.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Congress  should  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

CUBAN  PARCEL  POST 

We  have  a  temporary  parcel-post  convention  with  Cuba.  The 
advantage  of  it  is  all  on  our  side.  During  1926  we  shipped  twelve 
times  as  many  parcels,  weighing  twenty-four  times  as  much,  as  we 
received.  This  convention  was  made  on  the  understanding  that  we 
would  repeal  an  old  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  in  quantities  less  than  3,000  enacted  in  1866  to  discourage 
smuggling,  for  which  it  has  long  been  unnecessary.  This  law  un- 
justly discriminates  against  an  important  industry  of  Cuba.  Its 
repeal  has  been  recommended  by  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments.  Unless  this  is  done  our  merchants  and  railroads  will 
find  themselves  deprived  of  this  large  parcel-post  business  after 
the  1st  of  next  March,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  convention, 
which  has  been  extended  upon  the  specific  understanding  that  it 
would  expire  at  that  time  unless  this  legislation  was  enacted.  We 
purchase  large  quantities  of  tobacco  made  in  Cuba.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  our  purchases  would  be  any  larger  if  this  law  was  repealed, 
while  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  many  other  industries  in  the 
United  States. 
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INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 

Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  steadily  improved- 
Contentment  and  good  order  prevail.  Roads,  irrigation  works,  har- 
bor improvements,  and  public  buildings  are  being  constructed. 
Public  education  and  sanitation  have  been  advanced.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  sound  financial  condition.  These  immediate  results  were 
especially  due  to  the  administration  of  Gov.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
The  six  years  of  his  governorship  marked  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  islands  and  rank  as  one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  this  distinguished  man.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation  and 
the  islands. 

Greater  progress  could  be  made,  more  efficiency  could  be  put  into 
administration,  if  the  Congress  would  undertake  to  expend,  through 
its  appropriating  power,  all  or  a  part  of  the  customs  revenues  which 
are  now  turned  over  to  the  Philippine  treasury.  The  powers  of  the 
auditor  of  the  islands  also  need  revision  and  clarification.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  is  about  98  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. An  extension  of  the  policy  of  self-government  will  be  hastened 
by  the  demonstration  on  their  part  of  their  desire  and  their  ability 
to  carry  out  cordially  and  efficiently  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  islands.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  visit  the  islands  every  two 
years. 

A  fair  degree  of  progress  is  being  made  in  Porto  Rico.  Its  agri- 
cultural products  are  increasing;  its  treasury  position,  which  has 
given  much  concern,  shows  improvement.  I  am  advised  by  the 
governor  that  educational  facilities  are  still  lacking.  Roads  are  being 
constructed,  which  he  represents  are  the  first  requisite  for  building 
schoolhouses.  The  loyaity  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  is 
exceedingly  gratifying.  A  memorial  will  be  presented  to  you  request- 
ing authority  to  have  the  governor  elected  by  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico.  This  was  never  done  in  the  case  of  our  own  Territories.  It  is 
admitted  that  education  outside  of  the  towns  is  as  yet  very  deficient. 
Until  it  has  progressed  further  the  efficiency  of  the  government  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  may  need  the  guiding  hand  of  an  ap- 
pointed governor.  As  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any  change  should 
be  made  immediately,  the  general  subject  may  well  have  the  thought- 
ful study  of  the  Congress. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  number  of  commercial  ships  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal  has  increased  from  3,967  in  1923  to  5,475  in  1927.  The  total 
amount  of  tolls  turned  into  the  Treasury  is  over  $166,000,000,  while 
all  the  operations  of  the  canal  have  yielded  a  surplus  of  about 
$80,000,000.  In  order  to  provide  additional  storage  of  water  and 
give  some  control  over  the  floods  of  the  Chagres  River,  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  dam  to  cost  about  $12,000,000  at  Alhajuela.  It  will  take 
some  five  years  to  complete  this  work. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion nf  agriculture.    Production  is  better  balanced  and  without  acute 
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shortage  or  heavy  surplus.  Costs  have  been  reduced  and  the  average 
output  of  the  worker  increased.  The  level  of  farm  prices  has  risen, 
while  others  have  fallen,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer 
is  approaching  a  normal  figure.  The  individual  farmer  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  progress  made  since  1921.  He  has  adjusted 
his  production  and  through  cooperative  organizations  and  other 
methods  improved  his  marketing.  He  is  using  authenticated  facts 
and  employing  sound  methods  which  other  industries  are  obliged  to 
use  to  secure  stability  and  prosperity.  The  old-fashioned  haphazard 
system  is  being  abandoned,  economics  are  being  applied  to  ascertain 
the  best  adapted  unit  of  land,  diversification  is  being  promoted,  and 
scientific  methods  are  being  used  in  production,  and  business  princi- 
ples in  marketing. 

Agriculture  has  not  fully  recovered  from  postwar  depression. 
The  fact  is  that  economic  progress  never  marches  forward  in  a 
straight  line.  It  goes  in  waves.  One  part  goes  ahead,  while  another 
halts  and  another  recedes.  Everybody  wishes  agriculture  to  prosper. 
Any  sound  and  workable  proposal  to  help  the  farmer  will  have  the 
earnest  support  of  the  Government.  Their  interests  are  not  all  iden- 
tical. Legislation  should  assist  as  many  producers  in  as  many  re- 
gions as  possible.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  assist  the  farmer  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  socially  and  economically.  No  plan  will  be 
of  any  permanent  value  to  him  which  does  not  leave  him  standing 
on  his  own  foundation. 

In  the  past  the  Government  has  spent  vast  sums  to  bring  land 
under  cultivation.  It  is  apparent  that  this  has  reached  temporarily 
the  saturation  point.  We  have  had  a  surplus  of  production  and  a 
poor  market  for  land,  which  has  only  lately  shown  signs  of  improve- 
ment. The  main  problem  which  is  presented  for  solution  is  one  of 
dealing  with  a  surplus  of  production.  It  is  useless  to  propose  a 
temporary  expedient.  What  is  needed  is  permanency  and  stability. 
Government  price  fixing  is  known  to  be  unsound  and  bound  to  result 
in  disaster.  A  Government  subsidy  would  work  out  in  the  same 
way.  It  can  not  be  sound  for  all  of  the  people  to  hire  some  of  the 
people  to  produce  a  crop  which  neither  the  producers  nor  the  rest 
of  the  people  want. 

Price  fixing  and  subsidy  will  both  increase  the  surplus,  instead  of 
diminishing  it.  Putting  the  Government  directly  into  business  is 
merely  a  combination  of  subsidy  and  price  fixing  aggravated  by 
political  pressure.  These  expedients  would  lead  logically  to  telling 
the  farmer  by  law  what  and  how  much  he  should  plant  and  where  he 
should  plant  it,  and  what  and  how  much  he  should  sell  and  where  he 
should  sell  it.  The  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  surplus 
crops  is  to  reduce  the  surplus  acreage.  While  this  can  not  be  done 
by  the  individual  farmer,  it  can  be  done  through  the  organizations 
already  in  existence,  through  the  information  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  especially  through  banks  and  others 
who  supply  credit  refusing  to  finance  an  acreage  manifestly  too 
large. 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  by  law  for  an  assured  success  and 
prosperity  for  all  those  who  engage  in  farming.  If  acreage  becomes 
overextended,  the  Government  can  not  assume  responsibility  for  it. 
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The  Government  can,  however,  assist  cooperative  associations  and 
other  organizations  in  orderly  marketing  and  handling  a  surplus 
clearly  due  to  weather  and  seasonal  conditions,  in  order  to  save  the 
producer  from  preventable  loss.  While  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  secure  this  result  at  a  single  step,  and  much  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  trial  and  rejection,  a  beginning  could  be  made  by  setting  up 
a  Federal  board  or  commission  of  able  and  experienced  men  in  mar- 
keting, granting  equal  advantages  under  this  board  to  the  various 
agricultural  commodities  and  sections  of  the  country,  giving  encour- 
agement to  the  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture,  and  providing 
a  revolving  loan  fund  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  the  necessary 
financing.  Such  legislation  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  surplus  problem. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  lend  more  money  to  the  farmer,  who  is 
already  fairly  well  financed,  but  to  lend  money  temporarily  to 
experimental  marketing  associations  which  will  no  doubt  ultimately 
be  financed  by  the  regularly  established  banks,  as  were  the  tempo- 
rary operations  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Cooperative 
marketing  especially  would  be  provided  with  means  of  buying  or 
building  physical  properties. 

The  National  Government  has  almost  entirely  relieved  the  farmer 
from  income  taxes  by  successive  tax  reductions,  but  State  and  local 
taxes  have  increased,  putting  on  him  a  grievous  burden.  A  policy  of 
rigid  economy  should  be  applied  to  State  and  local  expenditures.  This 
is  clearly  within  the  legislative  domain  of  the  States.  The  Federal 
Government  has  also  improved  our  banking  structure  and  system  of 
agricultural  credits.  The  farmer  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  similar 
action  in  many  States.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  under- 
going changes  in  organization  in  order  more  completely  to  separate 
the  research  and  regulatory  divisions,  that  each  may  be  better  ad- 
ministered. More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  research  program, 
not  only  by  enlarging  the  appropriations  for  State  experiment 
stations  but  by  providing  funds  for  expanding  the  research  work 
of  the  department.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  much  future  progress 
can  be  expected. 

THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

The  present  tariff  rates  supply  the  National  Treasury  with  well 
over  $600,000,000  of  annual  revenue.  Yet,  about  G5  per  cent  of  our 
imports  come  in  duty  free.  Of  the  remaining  35  per  cent  of  imports 
on  which  duties  are  laid  about  2?>  per  cent  consists  of  luxuries  and 
agricultural  products,  and  the  balance  of  about  12  per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  around  $500,000,000.  is  made  up  of  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise. As  no  one  is  advocating  any  material  reduction  in  the 
rates  on  agriculture  or  luxuries,  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  about  $500,000,000  of  other  imports  that  are  really  con- 
sidered in  any  discussion  of  reducing  tariff  rates.  While  this  amount, 
duty  free,  would  be  large  enough  seriously  to  depress  many  lines  of 
business  in  our  own  country,  it  is  of  small  importance  when  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  often  stated  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  rates  on  industry  would 
benefit  agriculture.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  com- 
modities it  is  thought  this  could  be  applied.  Everything  the  farmer 
uses  in  farming  is  already  on  the  free  list.     Nearly  everything  he 
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sells  is  protected.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  it  is  better  for 
the  country  to  have  the  farmer  raise  food  to  supply  the  domestic 
manufacturer  than  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In  one  case  our  coun- 
try would  have  only  the  farmer;  in  the  other  it  would  have  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  Assuming  that  Europe  would  have 
more  money  if  it  sold  us  larger  amounts  of  merchandise,  it  is  not 
certain  it  would  consume  more  food,  or,  if  it  did,  that  its  purchases 
would  be  made  in  this  country.  Undoubtedly  it  would  resort  to  the 
cheapest  market,  which  is  by  no  means  ours.  The  largest  and  best 
and  most  profitable  market  for  the  farmer  in  the  world  is  our  own 
domestic  market.  Any  great  increase  in  manufactured  imports  means 
the  closing  of  our  own  plants.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  agriculture. 
Probably  no  one  expects  a  material  reduction  in  the  rates  on  manu- 
factures while  maintaining  the  rates  on  agriculture.  A  material 
reduction  in  either  would  be  disastrous  to  the  farmer.  It  would 
mean  a  general  shrinkage  of  values,  a  deflation  of  prices,  a  reduction 
of  wages,  a  general  depression  carrying  our  people  down  to  the  low 
standard  of  living  in  our  competing  countries.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  would  not  improve  but  destroy  our  market  for  imports,  which 
is  best  served  by  maintaining  our  present  high  purchasing  power 
under  which  in  the  past  five  years  imports  have  increased  63  per  cent. 

FARM  LOAN  SYSTEM 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  Federal  land  and  joint-stock 
land  banks  should  furnish  the  best  possible  service  for  agriculture. 
Certain  joint-stock  banks  have  fallen  into  improper  and  unsound 
practices,  resulting  in  the  indictment  of  the  officials  of  three  of  them. 
More  money  has  been  provided  for  examinations,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  Treasury  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
have  been  revised.  Early  last  May  three  of  its  members  resigned. 
Their  places  were  filled  with  men  connected  with  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  Eugene  Meyer  being  designated  as  Farm  Loan  Com- 
missioner. The  new  members  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  finance  in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  Three  joint-stock  banks  have  gone  into  re- 
ceivership. It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  confidence  in  this 
system  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  their  bonds.  A  recent  flotation 
was  made  at  a  record  low  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Careful  supervision  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  investor  and  enable  these  banks 
to  exercise  their  chief  function  in  serving  agriculture. 

MUSCLE    SHOALS 

The  last  year  has  seen  considerable  changes  in  the  problem  of 
Muscle  Shoals.  Development  of  other  methods  show  (hat  nitrates 
can  probably  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Extensive  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of 
War  indicates  that  the  nitrate  plants  on  this  project  are  of  little  value 
for  national  defense  and  can  probably  be  disposed  of  within  two 
years.  The  oxidation  part  of  the  plants,  however,  should  be  retained 
indefinitely.  This  leaves  this  project  mostly  concerned  with  power. 
It  should,  nevertheless,  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  agriculture.  It  is 
probable  that  this  desire  can  be  best  served  by  disposing  of  the  plant 
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and  applying  the  revenues  received  from  it  to  research  for  methods 
of  more  economical  production  of  concentrated  fertilizer  and  to 
demonstrations  and  other  methods  of  stimulating  its  use  on  the  farm. 
But  in  disposing  of  the  property  preference  should  be  given  to  pro- 
posals to  use  all  or  part  of  it  for  nitrate  production  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  building  a  sys- 
tem of  dikes  along  the  Mississippi  River  for  protection  against  high 
water.  During  the  past  season  the  lower  States  were  overcome  by 
a  most  disastrous  flood.  Many  thousands  of  square  miles  were  inun- 
dated, a  great  mnny  lives  were  lost,  much  livestock  was  drowned, 
and  a  very  heavy  destruction  of  property  was  inflicted  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  American  lied  Cross  at  once  went  to  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  communities.  Appeals  for  contributions  have  brought 
in  over  $17,000,000.  The  Federal  Government  has  provided  services, 
equipment,  and  supplies  probably  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000 
more.  Between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  in  addition  have  been 
provided  by  local  railroads,  the  States,  and  their  political  units. 
Credits  have  been  arranged  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  three 
emergency  finance  corporations  with  a  total  capital  of  $3,000,000 
have  insured  additional  resources  to  the  extent  of  $12,000,000. 
Through  these  means  the  700.000  people  in  the  Hooded  areas  have 
been  adequately  supported.  Provision  has  been  made  to  care  for 
those  in  need  until  after  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  has  contracted  to  close  all 
breaks  in  the  dike  system  before  the  next  season  of  high  water. 
A  most  thorough  and  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  situation  has 
been  made  and  embodied  in  a  report  with  recommendations  for 
future  flood  control,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress.  The 
carrying  out  of  their  plans  will  necessarily  extend  over  a  series 
of  years.  They  will  call  for  a  raising  and  strengthening  of  the  dike 
system  with  provision  for  emergency  spillways  and  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

Under  the  present  law  the  land  adjacent  to  the  dikes  has  paid  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  their  construction.  This  has  been  a  most  extraor- 
dinary concession  from  the  plan  adopted  in  relation  to  irrigation, 
where  the  general  rule  has  been  that  the  land  benefited  should  bear 
the  entire  expense.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  troublesome  waters 
do  not  originate  on  the  laud  to  be  reclaimed,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
such  waters  have  a  right  of  way  through  that  section  of  the  country 
and  the  land  there  is  charged  with  that  easement.  It  is  the  land  of 
this  region  that  is  to  be  benefited.  To  say  that  it  is  unable  to  bear 
any  expense  of  reclamation  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  not 
worth  reclaiming.  Because  of  expenses  incurred  and  charges  already 
held  against  this  land,  it  seems  probable  that  some  revision  will  have 
to  be  made  concerning  the  proportion  of  cost  which  it  should  bear. 
But  it  is  extremely  important  that  it  should  pay  enough  so  that  those 
requesting  improvements  will  be  charged  with  some  responsibility  for 
their  cost,  and  t lie  neighborhood  where  works  are  constructed  have 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  preventing  waste  and  extravagance  and  secur- 
ing a  wise  "and  economical  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
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It  is  necessary  to  look  upon  this  emergency  as  a  national  disaster. 
It  has  been  so  treated  from  its  inception.  Our  whole  people  have  pro- 
vided with  great  generosity  for  its  relief.  Most  of  the  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  effort. 
The  governments  of  the  afflicted  areas,  both  State  and  municipal, 
can  not  be  given  too  high  praise  for  the  courageous  and  helpful  way 
in  which  they  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people.  If  the  sources 
directly  chargeable  can  not  meet  the  demand,  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  not  fail  to  provide  generous  relief.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  restoration.  The  Government  is  not  an  insurer  of  its  citi- 
zens against  the  hazard  of  the  elements.  We  shall  always  have  flood 
and  drought,  heat  and  cold,  earthquake  and  wind,  lightning  and  tidal 
wave,  which  are  all  too  constant  in  their  afflictions.  The  Government 
does  not  undertake  to  reimburse  its  citizens  for  loss  and  damage 
incurred  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  chargeable,  however,  with 
the  rebuilding  of  public  works  and  the  humanitarian  duty  of  reliev- 
ing its  citizens  from  distress. 

The  people  in  the  flooded  area  and  their  representatives  have 
approached  this  problem  in  the  most  generous  and  broad-minded 
way.  They  should  be  met  with  a  like  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Government.  This  is  all  one  country.  The  public  needs 
of  each  part  must  be  provided  for  by  the  public  at  large.  No  re- 
quired relief  should  be  refused.  An  adequate  plan  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  disaster  in  order  that  the 
people  may  restore  to  productivity  and  comfort  their  fields  and  their 
towns. 

Legislation  by  this  Congress  should  be  confined  to  our  principal 
and  most  pressing  problem,  the  lower  Mississippi,  considering  tribu- 
taries only  so  far  as  they  materially  affect  the  main  flood  problem. 
A  definite  Federal  program  relating  to  our  waterways  was  proposed 
when  thejast  Congress  authorized  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
important  streams  of  the  country  in  order  to  provide  for  their  im- 
provement, including  flood  control,  navigation,  power,  and  irrigation. 
Other  legislation  should  wait  pending  a  report  on  this  survey.  The 
recognized  needs  of  the  Mississippi  should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  other  projects.  All  proposals  for  development  should  stand 
on  their  own  merits.  Any  other  method  would  result  in  ill-advised 
conclusions,  great  waste  of  money,  and  instead  of  promoting  would 
delay  the  orderly  and  certain  utilization  of  our  water  resources. 

Very  recently  several  of  the  New  England  States  have  suffered 
somewhat  similarly  from  heavy  rainfall  and  high  water.  No  reliable 
estimate  of  damage  has  yet  been  computed,  but  it  is  very  large  to 
private  and  public  property.  The  Red  Cross  is  generously  under- 
taking what  is  needed  for  immediate  relief,  repair  and  reconstruction 
of  houses,  restocking  of  domestic  animals,  and  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  will  be  available  through  the 
regular  channels  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways.  It  may  be  necessary  to  grant  special  aid  for  this 
purpose.  Complete  reports  of  what  is  required  will  undoubtedly  be 
available  early  in  the  session. 
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INLAND   NAVIGATION 

The  Congress  in  its  last  session  authorized  the  general  improve- 
ments necessary  to  provide  the  Mississippi  waterway  system  with 
better  transportation.  Stabilization  of  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  opening  to  the  sea  by  an  effective  shipway  remain  to  be 
considered.  Since  the  last  session  the  Board  of  Engineers  of  the 
War  Department  has  made  a  report  on  the  proposal  for  a  canal 
through  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers, 
representing  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  finished  a  report  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Both  of  these  boards  conclude  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  is  cheaper,  affords  a  more  expeditious  method  of 
placing  western  products  in  European  markets,  and  will  cost  less  to 
operate.  The  State  Department  has  requested  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  treaties  necessary  to  provide  for  this  improve- 
ment. It  will  also  be  necessary  to  secure  an  agreement  with  Canada 
to  put  in  works  necessary  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  the  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Legislation  is  desirable  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Boulder 
Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River,  primarily  as  a  method  of  flood 
control  and  irrigation.  A  secondary  result  would  be  a  considerable 
power  development  and  a  source  of  domestic  water  supply  for  south- 
ern California.  Flood  control  is  clearly  a  national  problem,  and 
water  supply  is  a  Government  problem,  but  every  other  possibility 
should  be  exhausted  before  the  Federal  Government  becomes  engaged 
in  the  power  business.  The  States  which  are  interested  ought  to 
reach  mutual  agreement.  This  project  is  in  reality  their  work.  If 
they  wish  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  it,  they  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  to  each  other.  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  Columbia  River  Basin  project  is  being  studied  and 
will  be  one  to  be  considered  at  some  future  time. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  is  proving  successful  and 
especially  beneficial  to  agriculture.  A  survey  is  being  made  to  de- 
termine its  future  needs.  It  has  never  been  contemplated  that  if 
inland  rivers  were  opened  to  navigation  it  would  then  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  navigation.  Such  a 
request  is  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  that  their 
navigation  is  not  profitable,  that  the  commodities  which  they  are  to 
carry  can  be  taken  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  some  other  method,  in 
which  case  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  proposed  to  be  ex- 
pended for  opening  rivers  to  navigation  would  be  not  only  wasted,  but 
would  entail  further  constant  expenditures  to  carry  the  commodities 
of  private  persons  for  less  than  cost. 

The  policy  is  well  established  that  the  Government  should  open 
public  highways  on  land  and  on  water,  but  for  use  of  the  public  in 
their  private  capacity.  It  has  put  on  some  demonstration  barge  lines, 
but  always  with  the  expectation  that  if  they  prove  profitable  they 
would  pass  into  private  hands  and  if  they  do  not  prove  profitable 
they  will  be  withdrawn.  The  problems  of  transportation  over  inland 
waterways  should  be  taken  up  by  private  enterprise,  so  that  the 
public  will  have  the  advantage  of  competition  in  service.  It  is 
expected  that  some  of  our  lines  can  be  sold,  some  more  demonstration 
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work  done,  and  that  with  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  project  a  policy 
of  private  operation  can  be  fully  developed. 

PROHIBITION 

After  more  than  two  generations  of  constant  debate,  our  country 
adopted  a  system  of  national  prohibition  under  all  the  solemnities 
involved  in  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  obedience 
to  this  mandate  the  Congress  and  the  States,  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  have  passed  required  laws  for  its  administration  and  en- 
forcement. This  imposes  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  country,  and 
especially  on  all  public  officers,  not  only  the  duty  to  enforce,  but  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  sanctions  of  this  constitutional  provision 
and  its  resulting  laws.  If  this  condition  could  be  secured,  all  question 
concerning  prohibition  would  cease.  The  Federal  Government  is 
making  every  effort  to  accomplish  these  results  through  careful 
organization,  large  appropriations,  and  administrative  effort.  Smug- 
gling has  been  greatly  cut  down,  the  larger  sources  of  supply  for 
illegal  sale  have  been  checked,  and  by  means  of  injunction  and  crimi- 
nal prosecution  the  process  of  enforcement  is  being  applied.  The 
same  vigilance  on  the  part  of  local  governments  would  render  these 
efforts  much  more  successful.  The  Federal  authorities  propose  to 
discharge  their  obligation  for  enforcement  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability. 

THE  NEGRO 

History  does  not  anywhere  record  so  much  progress  made  in  the 
same  length  of  time  as  that  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Negro  race  in  the  United  States  since  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. They  have  come  up  from  slavery  to  be  prominent  in  educa- 
tion, the  professions,  art.  science,  agriculture,  banking,  and  commerce. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  of  them  are  on  the  Government  pay  rolls, 
drawing  about  $50,000,000  each  year.  They  have  been  the  recipients 
of  presidential  appointments  and  their  professional  ability  has  arisen 
to  a  sufficiently  high  plane  so  that  they  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
entire  management  and  control  of  the  great  veterans'  hospital  at 
Tuskegee,  where  their  conduct  has  taken  high  rank.  They  have 
shown  that  they  have  been  worthy  of  all  the  encouragement  which 
they  have  received.  Nevertheless,  they  are  too  often  subjected  to 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  treatment,  unworthy  alike  of  the  white 
or  colored  races.  They  have  especially  been  made  the  target  of  the 
foul  crime  of  lynching.  For  several*  years  these  acts  of  unlawful 
violence  had  been  diminishing.  In  the  last  year  they  have  shown 
an  increase.  Every  principle  of  order  and  law  and  liberty  is  opposed 
to  this  crime.  The  Congress  should  enact  any  legislation  it  can 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  its  elimination. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN 

The  condition  of  the  American  Indian  has  much  improved  in 
recent  years.  Full  citizenship  was  bestowed  upon  them  on  June  2, 
1924,  and  appropriations  for  their  care  and  advancement  have  been 
increased.    Still  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
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Notable  increases  in  appropriations  for  the  several  major  functions 
performed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  have  marked  the  last  five  years.  In  that  time,  successive 
annual  increases  in  appropriations  for  their  education  total 
$1,804,325;  for  medical  care,  $578,000;  and  for  industrial  advance- 
ment, $205,000;  or  $2,582,325  more  than  would  have  been  spent  in  the 
same  period  on  the  basis  of  appropriations  for  1928  and  the  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  needs  along  health,  educational,  industrial,  and  social  lines, 
however,  are  great,  and  the  Budget  estimates  for  1929  include  still 
further  increases  for  Indian  administration. 

To  advance  the  time  when  the  Indians  may  become  self-sustaining, 
it  is  any  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
improve  the  facilities  for  their  care,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  turn 
its  responsibility  over  to  the  States. 

COAL 

Legislation  authorizing  a  system  of  fuel  administration  and  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion in  case  of  actual  or  threatened  interruption  of  production  is 
needed.  The  miners  themselves  are  now  seeking  information  and 
action  from  the  Government,  which  could  readily  be  secured  through 
such  a  board.  It  is  believed  that  a  thorough  investigation  and  recon- 
sideration of  this  proposed  policy  by  the  Congress  will  demonstrate 
that  this  recommendation  is  sound  and  should  be  adopted. 

PETROLEUM  CONSERVATION 

The  National  Government  is  undertaking  to  join  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cooperative  committee  of  lawyers,  engineers,  and  public 
officers,  to  consider  what  legislation  by  the  States  or  by  the  Con- 
gress can  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
our  supply  of  petroleum.  This  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  main 
dependencies  for  transportation  and  power  so  necessary  to  our  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  life.  It  is  expected  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  available  for  later  congressional  action.  Meantime, 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  make 
certain  leases  of  land  belonging  to  the  Osage  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  March  3,  1921,  should  be  repealed.  The  authority 
to  lease  should  be  discretionary,  in  order  that  the  property  of  the 
Indians  may  not  be  wasted  and  the  public  suffer  a  future  lack  of 
supply. 

ALTEN   PROPERTY 

Under  treaty  the  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
was  to  be  retained  until  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
satisfaction  of  American  claims.  "While  still  protecting  the 
American  claimants,  in  order  to  afford  every  possible  accommodation 
to  the  nationals  of  the  countries  whose  property  was  held,  the 
Congress  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  return  of  a  large  part 
of  the  property.  All  trusts  under  $10,000  were  returned  in  full,  and 
partial  returns  were  made  on  the  others.  The  total  returned  was 
approximately  $350,000,000. 
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There  is  still  retained,  however,  about  $250,000,000.  The  Mixed 
Claims  Commission  has  made  such  progress  in  the  adjudication  of 
claims  that  legislation  can  now  be  enacted  providing  for  the  return 
of  the  properly,  which  should  be  done  under  conditions  which  will 
protect  our  Government  and  our  claimants.  Such  a  measure  will  be 
proposed,  and  I  recommend  its  enactment. 

RAILROAD    CONSOLIDATION 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  transportation  and  decrease 
its  cost  to  the  shipper,  railroad  consolidation  must  be  secured.  Legis- 
lation is  needed  to  simplify  the  necessary  procedure  to  secure  such 
agreements  and  arrangements  for  consolidation,  always  under  the 
control  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Pending  this,  no  adequate  or  permanent  reorganization  can  be 
made  of  the  freight-rate  structure.  Meantime,  both  agriculture  and 
industry  are  compelled  to  wait  for  needed  relief.  This  is  purely  a 
business  question,  which  should  be  stripped  of  all  local  and  partisan 
bias  and  decided  on  broad  principles  and  its  merits  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare.  A  large  amount  of  new  construction  and 
equipment,  which  will  furnish  employment  for  labor  and  markets 
for  commodities  of  both  factory  and  farm,  wait  on  the  decision  of 
this  important  question.  Delay  is  holding  back  the  progress  of  our 
country. 

Many  of  the  same  arguments  are  applicable  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  Washington  traction  companies. 

VETERANS 

The  care  which  this  country  has  lavished  on  its  veterans  is  known 
of  all  men.  The  yearly  outlay  for  this  purpose  is  about  $750,000,000, 
or  about  the  cost  of  running  the  Federal  Government,  outside  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  before  the  World  War.  The  Congress  will 
have  before  it  recommendations  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wrars,  and  other  like  organizations,  which  should  receive 
candid  consideration.  We  should  continue  to  foster  our  system  of 
compensation  and  rehabilitation,  and  provide  hospitals  and  insurance. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  already  so  large  that  all  requests 
calling  for  further  expenditure  should  have  the  most  searching 
scrutiny.  Our  present  system  of  pensions  is  already  sufficiently  lib- 
eral. It  was  increased  by  the  last  Congress  for  Civil  and  Spanish 
War  veterans  and  widows  and  for  some  dependents. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  various  governmental  agencies  now 
dealing  with  veterans'  relief  be  consolidated.  This  would  bring  many 
advantages.  It  is  recommended  that  the  proper  committees  of  the 
Congress  make  a  thorough  survey  of  this  subject,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  legislation  to  secure  such  consolidation  is  desirable. 

EDUCATION 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  and  foster  the  cause  of  education.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  annually  appropriated  to  carry  on  vocational  training.     Manv 
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millions  go  into  agricultural  schools.  The  general  subject  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  Commissioner  ot  Education.  While  this 
subject  is  strictly  a  State  and  local  function,  it  should  continue  to 
have  the  encouragement  of  the  National  Government.  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Relief,  into  which  would 
be  gathered  all  of  these  functions  under  one  directing  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Industrial  relations  have  never  been  more  peaceful.  In  recent 
months  they  have  suffered  from  only  one  serious  controversy.  In  all 
others  difficulties  have  been  adjusted,  both  management  and  labor 
wishing  to  settle  controversies  by  friendly  agreement  rather  than  by 
compulsion.  The  welfare  of  women  and  children  is  being  especially 
guarded  by  our  Department  of  Labor.  Its  Children's  Bureau  is  in 
cooperation  with  26  State  boards  and  80  juvenile  courts. 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Immigration  it  has  been  found  that  medical 
examination  abroad  has  saved  prospective  immigrants  from  much 
hardship.  Some  further  legislation  to  provide  for  reuniting  families 
when  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  in  this  country,  and  granting 
more  freedom  for  the  migration  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes 
is  desirable. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  enabled  about  2,000,000 
men  and  women  to  gain  paying  positions  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  assisting  men  past  middle  life  and 
in  providing  field  labor  for  harvesting  agricultural  crops.  This  has 
been  made  possible  in  part  through  the  service  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  is  cooperating  with  the  States  in  a 
program  to  increase  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  wage 
earner. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

Construction  is  under  way  in  the  country  and  ground  has  been 
broken  for  carrying  out  a  public-building  program  for  Washington. 
We  have  reached  a  time  when  not  only  the  conveniences  but  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Capital  City  should  be 
given  much  attention.  It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  further  land 
and  provide  the  required  continuing  appropriations. 

HISTORICAL    CELEBRATIONS 

Provision  is  being  made  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington.  Suggestion  has  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  memorial  road  leading  from  the  Cap- 
ital to  Mount  Vernon,  which  may  well  have  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  commission  intrusted  with  preparations  for  the  cele- 
bration will  undoubtedly  recommend  publication  of  the  complete 
writings  of  Washington  and  a  series  of  writings  by  different  authors 
relating  to  him. 

February  25,  1929,  is  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Sackville,  at  Vincennes,  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
This  eventually  brought  into  the  Union  what  was  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  embracing  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
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between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  River.  This  expedition 
was  led  by  George  Rogers  Clark.  His  heroic  character  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  victory  are  too  little  known  and  understood.  They  gave  us 
not  only  this  Northwest  Territory  but  by  means  of  that  the  prospect 
of  reaching  the  Pacific.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  proposing  to  dedicate 
the  site  of  Fort  Sackville  as  a  national  shrine.  The  Federal  Government 
may  well  make  some  provision  for  the  erection  under  its  own  manage- 
ment of  a  fitting  memorial  at  that  point. 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  peace.  We  are  a  peace- 
ful people  and  committed  to  the  settling  of  disputes  by  amicable  adjust- 
ment rather  than  by  force.  We  have  believed  that  peace  can  best  be 
secured  by  a  faithful  observance  on  our  part  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  accompanied  by  patience  and  conciliation,  and  requiring 
of  others  a  like  treatment  for  ourselves.  We  have  lately  had  some  differ- 
ence with  Mexico  relative  to  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  our  nationals 
and  their  property  within  that  country.  A  firm  adherence  to  our  rights 
and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  both  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  nations,  coupled  with  patience  and  forbearance, 
it  is  hoped  will  resolve  all  our  differences  without  interfering  with  the 
friendly  relationship  between  the  two  Governments. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  send  naval  and  marine  forces  to  China  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens.  Fortunately  their  simple 
presence  there  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  material  loss  of  life. 
But  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  property.  That  unhappy  country 
is  torn  by  factions  and  revolutions  which  bid  fair  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Meanwhile  we  are  protecting  our  citizens  and  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  with  any  government  which  may  emerge  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  China.  They  have  always  had  our  friendship,  and 
they  should  especially  merit  our  consideration  in  these  days  of  their  dis- 
traction and  distress. 

We  were  confronted  by  similar  condition  on  a  small  scale  in  Nica- 
ragua. Our  marine  and  naval  forces  protected  our  citizens  and  their 
property  and  prevented  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  and  the  destruction  of 
that  country  by  a  reversion  to  a  state  of  revolution.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  former  Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  there  to  cooperate  with  our  diplo- 
matic and  military  officers  in  effecting  a  settlement  between  the  contending 
parties.  This  was  done  on  the  assurance  that  we  would  cooperate  in 
restoring  a  state  of  peace  where  our  rights  would  be  protected  by  giving 
our  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  next  presidential  election,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  months.  With  this  assurance  the  population  returned 
to  their  peace-time  pursuits,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  roving  bands 
of  outlaws. 

In  general,  our  relations  with  other  countries  can  be  said  to  have 
improved  within  the  year.  While  having  a  due  regard  for  our  own 
affairs,  the  protection  of  our  own  rights,  and  the  advancement  of 
our  own  people,  we  can  afford  to  be  liberal  toward  others.  Our 
example  has  become  of  great  importance  in  the  world.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  we  are  independent,  detached,  and  can  and  do  take  a 
disinterested   position    in   relation    to   international    affairs.     Our   charity 
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embraces  the  earth.  Our  trade  is  far  flung.  Our  financial  favors 
are  widespread.  Those  who  are  peaceful  and  law-abiding  realize 
that  not  only  have  they  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  but  that  they  can 
rely  on  our  moral  support.  Proposals  for  promoting  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  have  careful  consideration.  Hut  we  arc  not  a  people 
who  are  always  seeking  for  a  sign.  We  know  that  peace  conies  from 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  from  moderation,  and  a  generous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  The  heart  of  the  Nation  is  more  important 
than  treaties.  A  spirit  of  generous  consideration  is  a  more  certain 
defense  than  great  armaments.  We  should  continue  to  promote 
peace  by  our  example,  and  fortify  it  by  such  international  covenants 
against  war  as  we  are  permitted  under  our  Constitution  to  make. 

AMERICAN   PROGRESS 

Our  country  has  made  much  progress.  But  it  has  taken,  and  will 
continue  to  take,  much  effort.  Competition  will  be  keen,  the  tempta- 
tion to  selfishness  and  arrogance  will  be  severe,  the  provocations  to 
deal  harshly  with  weaker  peoples  will  be  many.  All  of  these  are 
embraced  in  the  opportunity  for  true  greatness.  They  will  be  over- 
balanced by  cooperation,  by  generosity,  and  a  spirit  of  neighborly 
kindness.  The  forces  of  the  universe  are  taking  humanity  in  that 
direction.  In  doing  good,  in  walking  humbly,  in  sustaining  its  own 
people,  in  ministering  to  other  nations,  America  will  work  out  its 
own  mighty  destiny. 


SIXTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  December  4, 1928. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

No  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever  assembled,  on  surveying 
the  state  of  the  Union,  has  met  with  a  more  pleasing  prospect  than 
that  which  appears  at  the  present  time.  In  the  domestic  field  there 
is  tranquillity  and  contentment,  harmonious  relations  between  man- 
agement and  wage  earner,  freedom  from  industrial  strife,  and  the 
highest  record  of  years  of  prosperity.  In  the  foreign  field  there  is 
peace,  the  good  will  which  comes  from  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  problems  which  a  short  time  ago  appeared 
so  ominous  are  yielding  to  the  touch  of  manifest  friendship.  The 
great  wealth  created  by  our  enterprise  and  industry,  and  saved  by 
our  economy,  has  had  the  widest  distribution  among  our  own  people, 
and  has  gone  out  in  a  steady  stream  to  serve  the  charity  and  the 
business  of  the  world.  The  requirements  of  existence  have  passed 
beyond  the  standard  of  necessity  into  the  region  of  luxury.  En- 
larging production  is  consumed  by  an  increasing  demand  at  home 
and  an  expanding  commerce  abroad.  The  country  can  regard  the 
present  with  satisfaction  and  anticipate  the  future  with  optimism. 
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The  main  source  of  these  unexampled  blessings  lies  in  the  integrity 
and  character  of  the  American  people.  They  have  had  great  faith, 
which  they  have  supplemented  with  mighty  works.  They  have  been 
able  to  put  trust  in  each  other  and  trust  in  their  Government.  Their 
candor  in  dealing  with  foreign  governments  has  commanded  respect 
and  confidence.  Yet  these  remarkable  powers  would  have  been 
exerted  almost  in  vain  without  the  constant  cooperation  and  careful 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  been  coming  into  a  period  which  may  be  fairly  character- 
ized as  a  conservation  of  our  national  resources.  Wastefulness  in 
public  business  and  private  enterprise  has  been  displaced  by  con- 
structive economy.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  bringing  our 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  more  and  more  under  a  reign  of  law. 
A  rule  of  force  has  been  giving  way  to  a  rule  of  reason.  We  have 
substituted  for  the  vicious  circle  of  increasing  expenditures,  increas- 
ing tax  rates,  and  diminishing  profits  the  charmed  circle  of  diminish- 
ing expenditures,  diminishing  tax  rates,  and  increasing  profits. 

Four  times  we  have  made  a  drastic  revision  of  our  internal  rev- 
enue system,  abolishing  many  taxes  and  substantially  reducing  almost 
all  others.  Each  time  the  resulting  stimulation  to  business  has  so 
increased  taxable  incomes  and  profits  that  a  surplus  has  been  pro- 
duced. One-third  of  the  national  debt  has  been  paid,  while  much  of 
the  other  two-thirds  has  been  refunded  at  lower  rates,  and  these  sav- 
ings of  interest  and  constant  economies  have  enabled  us  to  repeat  the 
satisfying  process  of  more  tax  reductions.  Under  this  sound  and 
healthful  encouragement  the  national  income  has  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent,  until  it  is  estimated  to  stand  well  over  $90,000,000,000. 
It  has  been  a  method  which  has  performed  the  seeming  miracle  of 
leaving  a  much  greater  percentage  of  earnings  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayers  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  the  Government  revenue. 
That  is  constructive  economy  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  corner 
stone  of  prosperity.     It  should  not  fail  to  be  continued. 

This  action  began  by  the  application  of  economy  to  public  expend- 
iture. If  it  is  to  be  permanent,  it  must  be  made  so  by  the  repeated 
application  of  economy.  There  is  no  surplus  on  which  to  base 
further  tax  revision  at  this  time.  Last  June  the  estimates  showed 
a  threatened  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $94,000,000.  Under 
my  direction  the  departments  began  saving  all  they  could  out, of 
their  present  appropriations.  The  last  tax  reduction  brought  an 
encouraging  improvement  in  business,  beginning  early  in  October, 
which  will  also  increase  our  revenue.  The  combination  of  economv 
and  good  times  now  indicates  a  surplus  of  about  $37,000,000.  This 
is  a  margin  of  less  than  1  per  cent  on  our  expenditures  and  makes 
it  obvious  that  the  Treasury  is  in  no  condition  to  undertake  increases 
in  expenditures  to  be  made  before  June  30.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore during  the  present  session  to  refrain  from  new  appropriations 
for  immediate  outlay,  or  if  such  are  absolutely  required  to  provide 
for  them  by  new  revenue;  otherwise,  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  the 
year  with  the  unthinkable  result  of  an  unbalanced  budget.  For 
the  first  time  during  my  term  of  office  we  face  that  contingency. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  would  not  pass  and  I  should  not 
feel  warranted  in  approving  legislation  which  would  invojve  us 
in  that  financial  disgrace. 
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On  the  whole  the  finances  of  the  Government  are  most  satisfactory. 
Last  year  the  national  debt  was  reduced  about  $900,000,000.  The 
refunding  and  retirement  of  the  second  and  third  Liberty  loans  have 
just  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  which  will  save  about 
$75,000,000  a  year  in  interest,  The  unpaid  balance  has  been  arranged 
in  maturities  convenient  for  carrying  out  our  permanent  debt-paying 
program. 

The  enormous  savings  made  have  not  been  at  the  expense  of  any 
legitimate  public  need.  The  Government  plant  has  been  kept  up  and 
many  improvements  are  under  way,  while  its  service  is  fully  manned 
and  the  general  efficiency  of  operation  has  increased.  We  have  been 
enabled  to  undertake  many  new  enterprises.  Among  these  are  the 
adjusted  compensation  of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War,  which  is 
costing  us  $112,000,000  a  year;  amortizing  our  liability  to  the  civil- 
service  retirement  funds,  $20,000,000;  increase  of  expenditures  for 
rivers  and  harbors  including  flood  control,  $43,000,000;  public  build- 
ings, $47,000,000.  In  1028  we  spent  $50,000,000  in  the  adjustment  of 
war  claims  and  alien  property.  These  are  examples  of  a  large  list 
of  items. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

When  we  turn  from  our  domestic  affairs  to  our  foreign  relations, 
we  likewise  perceive  peace  and  progress.     The  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  was  held  at  Habana  last  winter.    It 
contributed  to  a  better  understanding  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations:    Eleven  important  conventions  were  signed  and  71  resolu- 
tions passed.    Pursuant  to  the  plan  then  adopted,  this  Government 
has  invited  the  other  20  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  a  conference 
on   conciliation   and    arbitration,   which    meets    in   Washington   on 
December  10.    All  the  nations  have  accepted  and  the  expectation  is 
justified  that  important  progress  will  be  made  in  methods  for  resolv- 
ing international  differences  by  means  of  arbitration. 

During  the  year  we  have  signed  11  new  arbitration  treaties,  and  22 
more  are  under  negotiation. 

NICARAGUA 

When  a  destructive  and  bloody  revolution  lately  broke  out  in 
Nicaragua,  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  its  Government 
I  dispatched  our  Marine  forces  there  to  protect  the  lives  and  interests 
of  our  citizens.  To  compose  the  contending  parties,  I  sent  there  Col. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  War  and  now  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  secured  an  agreement  that  war- 
fare should  cease,  a  national  election  should  be  held  and  peace  should 
be  restored.  Both  parties  conscientiously  carried  out  this  agreement, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  bandits  who  later  mostly  surrendered  or 
left  the  country.  President  Diaz  appointed  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R. 
McCoy,  United  States  Army,  president  of  the  election  board,  which 
included  also  one  member  of  each  political  party. 

A  free  and  fair  election  has  been  held  and  has  worked  out  so 
successfully  that  both  parties  have  joined  in  requesting  like  coopera- 
tion from  this  country  at  the  election  four  years  hence,  to  which  I 
have  refrained  from  making  any  commitments,  although  our  country 
must  be  gratified  at  such  an  exhibition  of  success  and  appreciation. 
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Nicaragua  is  regaining  its  prosperity  and  has  taken  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  peaceful  self-government. 

TACNA-ARICA 

The  long-standing  differences  between  Chile  and  Peru  have  been 
sufficiently  composed  so  that  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed 
by  the  exchange  of  ambassadors.  Negotiations  are  hopefully  proceed- 
ing as  this  is  written  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  differences  over 
their  disputed  territory. 

MEXICO 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  are  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
at  any  time  since  their  revolution.  Many  misunderstandings  have 
been  resolved  and  the  most  frank  and  friendly  negotiations  promise  a 
final  adjustment  of  all  unsettled  questions.  It  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying that  Ambassador  Morrow  has  been  able  to  bring  our  two  neigh- 
boring countries,  which  have  so  many  interests  in  common,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  confidence  in  each  other  and  of  respect  for  mutual  sovereign 
rights. 

CHINA 

The  situation  in  China  which  a  few  months  ago  was  so  threatening 
as  to  call  for  the  dispatch  of  a  large  additional  force  has  been  much 
composed.  The  Nationalist  Government  has  established  itself  over 
the  country  and  promulgated  a  new  organic  law  announcing  a  pro- 
gram intended  to  promote  the  political  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
people.  We  have  recognized  this  Government,  encouraged  its  prog- 
ress, and  have  negotiated  a  treaty  restoring  to  China  complete  tariff 
autonomy  and  guaranteeing  our  citizens  against  discriminations.  Our 
trade  in  that  quarter  is  increasing  and  our  forces  are  being  reduced. 

GREEK    AND    AUSTRIAN    DEBTS 

Pending  before  the  Congress  is  a  recommendation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  debt  and  the  Austrian  debt.  Both  of  these  are 
comparatively  small  and  our  country  can  afford  to  be  generous.  The 
rehabilitation  of  these  countries  awaits  their  settlement.  There  would 
also  be  advantages  to  our  trade.  We  could  scarcely  afford  to  be 
the  only  nation  that  refuses  the  relief  which  Austria  seeks.  The 
Congress  has  already  granted  Austria  a  long-time  moratorium,  which 
it  is  understood  will  be  waived  and  immediate  payments  begun  on 
her  debt  on  the  same  basis  which  we  have  extended  to  other  countries. 

PEACE  TREATY 

One  of  the  most  important  treaties  ever  laid  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  be  that  which  the  15  nations  recently  signed 
at  Paris,  and  to  which  44  other  nations  have  declared  their  intention 
to  adhere,  renouncing  war  as  a  national  policy  and  agreeing  to  resort 
only  to  peaceful  means  for  the  adjustment  of  international  differ- 
ences. It  is  the  most  solemn  declaration  against  war,  the  most  posi- 
tive adherence  to  peace,  that  it  is  possible  for  sovereign  nations  to 
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make.  It  does  not  supersede  our  inalienable  sovereign  right  and 
duty  of  national  defense  or  undertake  to  commit  us  before  the  event 
to  any  mode  of  action  which  the  Congress  might  decide  to  be  wise 
if  ever  the  treaty  should  be  broken.  But  it  is  a  new  standard  in 
the  world  around  which  can  rally  the  informed  and  enlightened 
opinion  of  nations  to  prevent  their  governments  from  being  forced 
into  hostile  action  by  the  temporary  outbreak  of  international  ani- 
mosities. The  observance  of  this  covenant,  so  simple  and  so  straight- 
forward, promises  more  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  any  other 
agreement  ever  negotiated  among  the  nations. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  first  duty  of  our  Government  to  its  own  citizens  and  foreigners 
within  its  borders  is  the  preservation  of  order.  Unless  and  until 
that  duty  is  met  a  government  is  not  even  eligible  for  recognition 
among  trie  family  of  nations.  The  advancement  of  world  civiliza- 
tion likewise  is  dependent  upon  that  order  among  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries  which  we  term  peace.  To  insure  our  citizens  against 
the  infringement  of  their  legal  rights  at  home  and  abroad,  to  preserve 
order,  liberty,  and  peace  by  making  the  law  supreme,  we  have  an 
Army  and  a  Navy. 

Both  of  these  are  organized  for  defensive  purposes.    Our  Army 
could  not  be  much  reduced,  but  does  not  need  to  be  increased.    Such 
new  housing  and  repairs  as  are  necessary  are  under  way  and  the 
5-year  program  in  aviation  is  being  put  into  effect  in  both  branches 
of  our  service. 

Our  Navy,  according  to  generally  accepted  standards,  is  deficient 
in  cruisers.  We  have  10  comparatively  new  vessels,  22  that  are  old, 
and  8  to  be  built.  It  is  evident  that  renewals  and  replacements  must 
be  provided.  This  matter  was  thoroughly  canvassed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  and  does  not  need  restatement.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  with  the  elimination  of  the  time  clause  should  be  passed.  We 
have  no  intention  of  competing  with  any  other  country.  This  build- 
ing program  is  for  necessary  replacements  and  to  meet  our  needs 
for  defense. 

The  cost  of  national  defense  is  stupendous.  It  has  increased 
$118,000,000  in  the  past  four  years.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
1930  is  $668,000,000.  While  this  is  made  up  of  many  items  it  is,  after 
all,  mostly  dependent  upon  numbers.  Our  defensive  needs  do  not  call 
for  any  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  We 
have  reached  the  limit  of  what  wo  ought  to  expend  for  that  purpose. 

I  wish  to  repeat  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  timid  and  the  sus- 
picious that  this  country  is  neither  militaristic  nor  imperialistic. 
Many  people  at  home  and  abroad,  who  constantly  make  this  charge, 
are  the  same  ones  who  are  even  more  solicitous  to  have  us  extend 
assistance  to  foreign  countries.  When  such  assistance  is  granted,  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  we  have  foreign  interests.  For  us  to  refuse 
the  customary  support  and  protection  of  such  interests  would  be  in 
derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation.  Our  largest  foreign 
interests  are  in  the  British  Empire,  France,  and  Italy.  Because  we 
are  constantly  solicitous  for  those  interests,  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
suppose  that  those  countries  feel  we  harbor  toward  them  any  mili- 
taristic or  imperialistic  design.     As  for  smaller  countries,  we  cer- 
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tainly  do  not  want  any  of  them.  We  are  more  anxious  than  they  are 
to  have  their  sovereignty  respected.  Our  entire  influence  is  in  behalf 
of  their  independence.  Cuba  stands  as  a  witness  to  our  adherence 
to  this  principle. 

The  position  of  this  Government  relative  to  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  results  already  secured,  and  the  developments  up  to 
the  present  time  are  so  well  known  to  the  Congress  that  they  do  not 
require  any  restatement. 

VETERANS 

The  magnitude  of  our  present  system  of  veterans'  relief  is  without 
precedent,  and  the  results  have  been  far-reaching.  For  years  a  serv- 
ice pension  has  been  granted  to  the  Grand  Army  and  lately  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  At  the  time  we  entered 
the  World  War,  however,  Congress  departed  from  the  usual  pension 
system  followed  by  our  Government.  Eleven  years  have  elapsed 
since  our  laws  were  first  enacted,  initiating  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  hospitalization,  and  insurance  for  the  disabled 
of  the  World  War  and  their  dependents.  The  administration  of 
all  the  laws  concerning  relief  has  been  a  difficult  task,  but  it  can 
safely  be  stated  that  these  measures  have  omitted  nothing  in  their 
desire  to  deal  generously  and  humanely.  We  should  continue  to 
foster  this  system  and  provide  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  ade- 
quate care.  It  is  the  conception  of  our  Government  that  the  pension 
roll  is  an  honor  roll.  It  should  include  all  those  who  are  justly 
entitled  to  its  benefits,  but  exclude  all  others. 

Annual  expenditures  for  all  forms  of  veterans'  relief  now  approxi- 
mate $765,000,000,  and  arc  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  peak  of  expenditures  will  be  reached  even  under  present 
legislation  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  Further  amendments  to  the 
existing  law  will  be  suggested  by  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War,  and  other  like  organizations,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  administrative  purposes,  or  in  order  to  remove  some 
existing  inequalities  in  the  present  law,  to  make  further  changes.  I 
am  sure  that  such  recommendations  as  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  will  receive  your  careful  consideration.  But  because  of  the 
vast  expenditure  now  being  made  each  year,  with  every  assurance 
that  it  will  increase,  and  because  of  the  great  liberality  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  the  proposal  of  any  additional  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject  should  receive  most  searching  scrutiny  from  the  Congress. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  suggestion  that  the  various  public 
agencies  now  dealing  with  matters  of  veterans'  relief  be  consolidated 
in  one  Government  department.  Some  advantages  to  this  plan 
seem  apparent,  especially  in  the  simplification  of  administration  and 
in  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  veterans'  relief.  I  recommend  that  a  survey  be  made 
by  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  this  subject,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  legislation  to  secure  this  consolidation 
is  desirable. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  notable  though  not  uniform 
improvement  in  agriculture.    The  general  purchasing  power  of  farm 
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products  and  the  volume  of  production  have  advanced.  This  means 
not  only  further  progress  in  overcoming  the  price  disparity  into 
which  agriculture  was  plunged  in  1920-21,  but  also  increased  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  future 
of  agriculture. 

The  livestock  industry  has  attained  the  best  balance  for  many 
years  and  is  prospering  conspicuously.  Dairymen,  beef  producers, 
and  poultrymen  are  receiving  substantially  larger  returns  than  last 
year.  Cotton,  although  lower  in  price  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
was  produced  in  greater  volume,  and  the  prospect  for  cotton  incomes 
is  favorable.  But  progress  is  never  uniform  in  a  vast  and  highly 
diversified  agriculture  or  industry.  Cash  grains,  hay,  tobacco,  and 
potatoes  will  bring  somewhat  smaller  returns  this  year  than  last. 
Present  indications  arc?  however,  that  the  gross  farm  income  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  crop  year  1927-28,  when  the  total  was 
$12,253,000,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  192G-27  was  $12,127,- 
000,000,  and  in  1925-26,  $12,G70,000,000.  Still  better  results  would 
have  been  secured  this  year  had  there  not  been  an  undue  increase  in 
the  production  of  certain  crops.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pota- 
toes, which  have  sold  at  an  unremunerative  price,  or  at  a  loss,  as  a 
direct  result  of  overcxpansion  of  acreage. 

The  present  status  of  agriculture,  although  greatly  improved  over 
that  of  a  few  years  ago,  bespeaks  the  need  of  further  improvement, 
which  calls  for  determined  effort  of  farmers  themselves,  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  wise  public  policy.     The  Government  has  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  alive  to  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

In  the  past  eight  years  more  constructive  legislation  of  direct 
benefit  to  agriculture  has  been  adopted  than  during  any  other  period. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  broadened  and  reorganized 
to  insure  greater  efficiency.  The  department  is  laying  greater  stress 
on  the  economic  and  business  phases  of  agriculture.  It  is  lending 
every  possible  assistance  to  cooperative  marketing  associations. 
Regulatory  and  research  work  have  been  segregated  in  order  that 
each  field  may  be  served  more  effectively. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  commend,  in  the  field  of  fact  finding,  the 
research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experi- 
ment stations.  The  department  now  receives  annually  $4,000,000 
more  for  research  than  in  1921.  In  addition,  the  funds  paid  to  the 
States  for  experimentation  purposes  under  the  Purnell  Act  constitute 
an  annual  increase  in  Federal  payments  to  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  $2,400,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  in  1921. 
The  program  of  support  for  research  may  wisely  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Since  1921  we  have  appropriated  nearly  an  additional 
$2,000,000  for  extension  work,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  increased  next 
year  under  authorization  by  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act. 

THE  SUUrLIJS  PROBLEM 

While  these  developments  in  fundamental  research,  regulation,  and 
dissemination  of  agricultural  information  are  of  distinct  help  to 
agriculture,  additional  effort  is  needed.  The  surplus  problem  de- 
mands attention.  As  emphasized  in  my  last  message,  the  Govern- 
ment should  assume  no  responsibility  in  normal  times  for  crop  sur- 
plus clearly  due  to  overextended  acreage.     The  Government  should, 
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however,  provide  reliable  information  as  a  guide  to  private  effort; 
and  in  this  connection  fundamental  research  on  prospective  supply 
and  demand,  as  a  puide  to  production  and  marketing,  should  be  en- 
couraged. Expenditure  of  public  funds  to  bring  in  more  new  land 
should  have  most  searching  scrutiny,  so  long  as  our  farmers  face 
unsatisfactory  prices  for  crops  and  livestock  produced  on  land 
already  under  cultivation. 

Every  proper  effort  should  be  made  to  put  land  to  uses  for  which 
it  is  adapted.  The  reforestation  of  land  best  suited  for  timber  pro- 
duction is  progressing  and  should  be  encouraged,  and  to  this  end  the 
forest  taxation  inquiry  was  instituted  to  afford  a  practical  guide  for 
public  policy.  Improvement  has  been  made  in  grazing  regulation  in 
the  forest  reserves,  not  only  to  protect  the  ranges,  but  to  preserve  the 
6oil  from  erosion.  Similar  action  is  urgently  needed  to  protect  other 
public  lands  which  are  now  overgrazed  and  rapidly  eroding. 

Temporary  expedients,  though  sometimes  capable  of  appeasing  the 
demands  of  the  moment,  can  not  permanently  solve  the  surplus  prob- 
lem and  might  seriously  aggravate  it.  Hence  nutting  the  Govern- 
ment directly  into  business,  subsidies,  and  price  fixing,  and  the  allur- 
ing promises  of  political  action  as  a  substitute  for  private  initiative, 
should  be  avoided. 

The  Government  should  aid  in  promoting  orderly  marketing  and 
in  handling  surpluses  clearly  due  to  wyeather  and  seasonal  conditions. 
As  a  beginning  there  should  be  created  a  Federal  farm  board  con- 
sisting of  able  and  experienced  men  empowered  to  advise  producers' 
associations  in  establishing  central  agencies  or  stabilization  corpora- 
tions to  handle  surpluses,  to  seek  more  economical  means  of  mer- 
chandising, and  to  aid  the  producer  in  securing  returns  according  to 
the  quality  of  his  product.  A  revolving  loan  fund  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  necessary  financing  until  these  agencies  shall  have  de- 
veloped means  of  financing  their  operations  through  regularly  con- 
stituted credit  institutions.  Such  a  bill  should  carry  authority  for 
raising  the  money,  by  loans  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, as  the  Treasury  has  no  surplus. 

Agriculture  has  lagged  behind  industry  in  achieving  that  unity  of 
effort  which  modern  economic  life  demands.  The  cooperative  move- 
ment, which  is  gradually  building  the  needed  organization,  is  in  har- 
mony with  public  interest  and  therefore  merits  public  encouragement. 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE    STATES 

Important  phases  of  public  policy  related  to  agriculture  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  the  States.  While  successive  reductions  in  Federal 
taxes  have  relieved  most  farmers  of  direct  taxes  to  the  National 
Government,  State  and  local  levies  have  become  a  serious  burden. 
This  problem  needs  immediate  and  thorough  study  with  a  view 
to  correction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  will  have  to  be 
made  largely  by  the  States  themselves. 

COMMERCE 

It- is  desirable  that  the  Government  continue  its  helpful  attitude 
toward  American  business.  The  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  contributed  largely  to  the  present  satisfactory  posi- 
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tion  in  our  international  trade,  which  has  reached  about  $9,000,000,000 
annually.  There  should  be  no  slackening  of  effort  in  that  direction. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  department's  assistance  to  domestic  com- 
merce be  continued.  There  is  probably  no  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  aid  sound  economic  progress  more  effectively  than  by 
cooperating  with  our  business  men  to  reduce  wastes  in  distribution. 

COMMERCIAL  AERONAUTICS 

Continued  progress  in  civil  aviation  is  most  gratifying.  Demands 
for  airplanes  and  motors  have  taxed  both  the  industry  and  the  licens- 
ing and  inspection  service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  their 
capacity.  While  the  compulsory  licensing  provisions  of  the  air  com- 
merce act  apply  only  to  equipment  and  personnel  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  a  Federal  license  may  be  procured  by 
anyone  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  State  legislation, 
local  airport  regulations,  and  insurance  requirements  make  such  a 
license  practically  indispensable.  This  results  in  uniformity  of  regu- 
lation and  increased  safety  in  operation,  which  are  essential  to 
aeronautical  development.  Over  17,000  young  men  and  women  have 
now  applied  for  Federal  air-pilot's  licenses  or  permits.  More  than 
80  per  cent  of  them  applied  during  the  past  year. 

Our  national  airway  system  exceeds  14,000  miles  in  length  and 
has  7,500  miles  lighted  for  night  operations.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  lighting  4,000  miles  more  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  equipping  an  equal  mileage  with  radio  facilities.  Three-quar- 
ters of  our  people  are  now  served  by  these  routes.  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  air  mail,  express,  and  passenger  service,  this  new  trans- 
portation medium  is  daily  becoming  a  more  important  factor  in 
commerce.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  development  has  taken  place 
without  governmental  subsidies.  Commercial  passenger  flights 
operating  on  schedule  have  reached  13,000  miles  per  day. 

During  the  next  fortnight  this  Nation  will  entertain  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  a  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
first  successful  airplane  flight.  The  credit  for  this  epoch-making 
achievement  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  our  own  country,  Orville  Wright. 

CUBAN    PARCEL    POST 

T  desire  to  repeat  my  recommendation  of  an  earlier  message,  that 
Congress  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  make  permanent  the 
Parcel  Post  Convention  with  Cuba,  both  as  a  facility  to  American 
commerce  and  as  a  measure  of  equity  to  Cuba  in  the  one  class  of 
goods  which  that  country  can  send  here  by  parcel  post  without 
detriment  to  our  own  trade. 

"  MAINE  "  BATTLESHIP  MEMORIAL 

When  I  attended  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Habana,  the 
President  of  Cuba  showed  me  a  marble  statue  made  from  the  orig- 
inal memorial  that  was  overturned  by  a  storm  after  it  was  erected 
on  the  Cuban  shore  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine.  As  a  testimony  of  friendship 
and  appreciation  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  people  he  most  gen- 
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erously  offered  to  present  this  to  the  United  States,  and  I  assured 
him  of  my  pleasure  in  accepting  it.  There  is  no  location  in  the  White 
House  for  placing  so  large  and  heavy  a  structure,  and  I  therefore 
urge  the  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  some  locality  where  it  can 
be  set  up. 

RAILROADS 

In  previous  annual  messages  I  have  suggested  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  promote  railroad  consolidation  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  transportation  and  lessening  its  cost  to  the  public. 
While  consolidations  can  and  should  be  made  under  the  present  law 
until  it  is  changed,  yet  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1920  have  not 
been  found  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  methods  of 
consolidation.  Amendments  designed  to  remedy  these  defects  have 
been  considered  at  length  by  the  respective  committees  of  Congress 
and  a  bill  was  reported  out  late  in  the  last  session  which  I  under- 
stand has  the  approval  in  principle  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  legislation  may  be  enacted 
at  an  early  date. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  interstate  commerce  law  requires 
definition  and  clarification  in  several  other  respects,  some  of  which 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress.  It  will  promote  the  public 
interest  to  have  the  Congress  give  early  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  there  made. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  United  States  Government  merchant 
fleet  has  been  steadily  reduced.  We  have  established  American  flag 
lines  in  foreign  trade  where  they  had  never  before  existed  as  a  means 
of  promoting  commerce  and  as  a  naval  auxiliary.  There  have  been 
sold  to  private  American  capital  for  operation  within  the  past  few 
years  14  of  these  lines,  which,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  recent 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  giv*  promise  of  continued  suc- 
cessful operation.  Additional  legislation  from  time  to  time  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  future  advancement  under  private  control. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Shipping  Board  long-term  contracts  are  being  made  with  American 
steamship  lines  for  carrying  mail,  which  already  promise  the  construc- 
tion of  15  to  20  new  vessels  and  the  gradual  reestablishment  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  as  a  private  enterprise.  No  action  of  the 
National  Government  has  been  so  beneficial  to  our  shipping.  The 
cost  is  being  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  disposal  of  un- 
profitable lines  operated  by  the  Shipping  Board,  for  which  the  new 
law  has  made  a  market.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  our  policy  to  main- 
tain necessary  strategic  lines  under  the  Government  operation  until 
they  can  be  transferred  to  private  capital. 

INTER-AMERICAN    HIGHWAY 

In  my  message  last  year  I  expressed  the  view  that  we  should  lend 
our  encouragement  for  more  good  roads  to  all  the  principal  points  on 
this  hemisphere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.     My  view  has  not  changed. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently  indorsed  it.  In  some  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  being  made  in  road 
building.  In  others  engineering  features  are  often  exacting  and 
financing  difficult.  As  those  countries  enter  upon  programs  for  road 
building  we  should  be  ready  to  contribute  from  our  abundant  experi- 
ence to  make  their  task  easier  of  accomplishment.  I  prefer  not  to  go 
into  civil  life  to  accomplish  this  end.  We  already  furnish  military 
and  naval  advisors,  and  following  this  precedent  we  could  draw 
competent  men  from  these  same  sources  and  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

We  should  provide  our  southern  neighbors,  if  they  request  it,  with 
such  engineer  advisors  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 
Private  interests  should  look  with  favor  upon  all  reasonable  loans 
sought  by  these  countries  to  open  main  lines  of  travel.  Such  assist- 
ance should  be  given  especially  to  any  project  for  a  highway  designed 
to  connect  all  the  countries  on  this  hemisphere  and  thus  facilitate 
intercourse  and  closer  relations  among  them. 

AIR    MAIL    SERVICE 

The  friendly  relations  and  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  south  of  us  are  being  further 
cemented  by  the  establishment  and  extension  of  air-mail  routes.  We 
shall  soon  have  one  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  over  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Santo 
Domingo  to  San  Juan,  P.  It.,  where  it  will  connect  with  another  route 
to  Trinidad.  There  will  be  another  route  from  Key  West  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  connection  will  be  made  with  a  route  across  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America  to  Paramaribo.  This  will  give  us  a  circle 
around  the  Caribbean  under  our  own  control..  Additional  connec- 
tions will  be  made  at  Colon  with  a  route  running  down  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  Concepcion,  Chile,  and  with  the  French 
air  mail  at  Paramaribo  running  down  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  air  service  alreacty  spans  our  continent,  with  laterals 
running  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  covering  a  daily  flight  of  over 
28,000  miles,  with  an  average  cargo  of  15,000  pounds. 

WATERWAYS 

Our  river  and  harbor  improvements  are  proceeding  with  vigor. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  have  increased  the  appropriation  for  this 
regular  work  $28,000,000,  besides  what  is  to  be  expended  on  flood 
control.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  year  was  over  $91,000,000. 
The  Ohio  River  is  almost  ready  for  opening;  work  on  the  Missouri 
and  other  rivers  is  under  way.  In  accordance  with  the  Mississippi 
flood  law  Army  engineers  are  making  investigations  and  surveys 
on  other  streams  throughout  the  country  with  a  view  to  flood  control, 
navigation,  waterpower,  and  irrigation.  Our  barge  lines  arc  being 
operated  under  generous  appropriations,  and  negotiations  are  devel- 
oping relative  to  tiio  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  To  secure  the  largest 
benefits  from  all  the-c  waterways  joint  rates  must  be  established  with 
the  railroads,  preferably  by  agreement,  but  otherwise  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action. 

We  have  recently  passed  several  river  and  harbor  bills.  The  work 
ordered  by  the  Congress,  not  yet  completed,  will  cost  about  $243,- 
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000,000,  besides  the  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  spent  on  the  Mississippi 
flood  way.  Until  we  can  see  our  way  out  of  this  expense  no  further 
river  and  harbor  legislation  should  be  passed,  as  expenditures  to  put 
it  into  elFect  would  be  four  or  five  years  away. 

IRRIGATION  OF  ARID  LANDS 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been  committed  to 
the  wise  policy  of  reclamation  and  irrigation.  While  it  has  met  with 
some  failures  due  to  unwise  selection  of  projects  and  lack  of  thor- 
ough soil  surveys,  so  that  they  could  not  'be  placed  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis,  on  the  whole  the  service  has  been  of  such  incalculable 
benefit  in  so  many  States  that  no  one  would  advocate  its  abandon- 
ment. The  program  to  which  we  are  already  committed,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  new  projects  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
completion  of  old  projects,  Avill  tax  the  resources* of  the  reclamation 
fund  over  a  period  of  years.  The  high  cost  of  improving  and  equip- 
ping farms  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  settlers  for  vacant  farms 
on  Federal  projects. 

Readjustments  authorized  by  the  reclamation  relief  act  of  May 
25,  1926,  have  given  more  favorable  terms  of  repayment  to  settlers. 
These  new  financial  arrangements  and  the  general  prosperity  on 
irrigation  projects  have  resulted  in  increased  collections  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  charges  due  the  reclamation  fund. 
Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  still  smaller  yearly  payments  on  some 
projects  continues.  These  conditions  should  have  consideration  in 
connection  with  any  proposed  new  projects. 


COLORADO  RIVER 

For  several  years  the  Congress  has  considered  the  erection  of  a 
dam  on  the  Colorado  River  for  flood-control,  irrigation,  and  domestic 
water  purposes,  all  of  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  Govern- 
ment functions.  There  would  be  an  incidental  creation  of  water 
power  which  could  be  used  for  generating  electricity.  As  private 
enterprise  can  very  well  fill  this  field,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Government  to  go  into  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  States  inter- 
ested in  this  water  have  been  unable  to  agree  among  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  any  legislation  should  give  every  possible  safeguard 
to  the  present  and  prospective  rights  of  each  of  them. 

The  Congress  will  have  before  it  the  detailed  report  of  a  special 
board  appointed  to  consider  the  engineering  and  economic  feasibility 
of  this  project.  From  the  short  summary  which  I  have  seen  of  it, 
I  judge  they  consider  the  engineering  problems  can  be  met  at  some- 
what increased  cost  over  previous  estimates.  They  prefer  the  Black 
Canyon  site.  On  the  economic  features  they  are  not  so  clear  and  ap- 
pear to  base  their  conclusions  on  many  conditions  which  can  not  be 
established  with  certainty.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  however,  from  the 
summary,  their  conclusions  appear  sufficiently  favorable,  so  that  I 
feel  warranted  in  recommending  a  measure  which  will  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States,  discharge  the  necessary  Government  functions, 
and  leave  the  electrical  field  to  private  enterprise. 
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MUSCLE  SHOALS 


The  development  of  other  methods  of  producing  nitrates  will 

?>robably  render  this  plant  less  important  for  that  purpose  than 
ormerly.  But  we  have  it,  and  I  am  told  it  still  provides  a  practical 
method  of  making  nitrates  for  national  defense  and  farm  fertilizers. 
By  dividing  the  property  into  its  two  component  parts  of  power  and 
nitrate  plants  it  would  be  possible  to  dispose  of  the  power,  reserving 
the  right  to  any  concern  that  wished  to  make  nitrates  to  use  any 
power  that  might  be  needed  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  disposition  of 
the  power  plant  can  be  made  that  will  return  in  rental  about 
$2,000,000  per  year.  If  the  Congress  would  grant  the  Secretary  of 
War  authority  to  lease  the  nitrate  plant  on  such  terms  as  would  insure 
the  largest  production  of  nitrates,  the  entire  property  could  begin  to 
function.  Such  a  division,  I  am  aware,  has  never  seemed  to  appeal 
to  the  Congress.  I  should  also  gladly  approve  a  bill  granting  author- 
ity to  lease  the  entire  property  for  the  production  of  nitrates. 

I  wish  to  avoid  building  another  dam  at  public  expense.  Future 
operators  should  provide  for  that  themselves.  But  if  they  were  to  be 
required  to  repay  the  cost  of  such  dam  with  the  prevailing  commer- 
cial rates  for  interest,  this  difficulty  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  property  should  be  made  a  vehicle  for  putting 
the  United  States  Government  indiscriminately  into  the  private  and 
retail  field  of  power  distribution  and  nitrate  sales. 


CONSERVATION 

The  practical  application  of  economy  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  calls  for  conservation.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  re- 
source should  not  be  developed  to  its  full  degree,  but  it  means  that 
none  of  them  should  be  wasted.  We  have  a  conservation  board 
working  on  our  oil  problem.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  people  in  this  age  of  oil-burning  engines 
and  the  general  application  of  gasoline  to  transportation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  not  be  compelled  to  lease  oil  lands 
of  the  Osage  Indians  when  the  market  is  depressed  and  the  future 
supply  is  in  jeopardy. 

While  the  area  of  lands  remaining  in  public  ownership  is  small, 
compared'  with  the  vast  area  in  private  ownership,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  those  in  public  ownership  are  of  immense  present  and 
future  value.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  minerals  and  water 
power.  The  proper  bureaus  have  been  classifying  these  resources  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  conserved.  Appropriate  estimates  are  being 
submitted,  in  the  Budget,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  this  im- 
portant work. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  policy  of  restrictive  immigration  should  be  maintained. 
Authority  should  be  granted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  give  immedi- 
ate preference  to  learned  professions  and  experts  essential  to  new 
industries.  The  reuniting  of  families  should  be  expedited.  Our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  might  well  be  codified. 
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WAGE  EARNER 

In  its  economic  life  our  country  has  rejected  the  long  accepted 
law  of  a  limitation  of  the  wage  fund,  which  led  to  pessimism  and 
despair  because  it  was  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  poverty,  and  has 
substituted  for  it  the  American  conception  that  the  only  limit  to 
profits  and  wages  is  production,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  optimism 
and  hope  because  it  leads  to  prosperity.  Here  and  there  the  councils 
of  labor  are  still  darkened  by  the  theory  that  only  by  limiting  in- 
dividual production  can  there  be  any  assurance  of  permanent  em- 
ployment for  increasing  numbers,  but  in  general,  management  and 
wage  earner  alike  have  become  emancipated  from  this  doom  and 
have  entered  a  new  era  in  industrial  thought  which  has  unleashed 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual  worker  with  an  increasing 
scale  of  wages  and  profits,  the  end  of  which  is  not«yet.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  theory  accounts  for  our  widening  distribution  of  wealth. 
No  discovery  ever  did  more  to  increase  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Since  1922  increasing  production  has  increased  wages  in  general 
12.9  per  cent,  while  in  certain  selected  trades  they  have  run  as  high 
as  34.9  per  cent  and  38  per  cent.  Even  in  the  boot  and  shoe  shops 
the  increase  is  over  5  per  cent  and  in  woolen  mills  8.4  per  cent, 
although  these  industries  have  not  prospered  like  others.  As  the 
rise  in  living  costs  in  this  period  is  negligible,  these  figures  represent 
real  wage  increases. 

The  cause  of  constructive  economy  requires  that  the  Government 
should  cooperate  with  private  interests  to  eliminate  the  waste  arising 
from  industrial  accidents.  This  item,  with  all  that  has  been  done  to 
reduce  it,  still  reaches  enormous  proportions  with  great  suffering  to 
the  workman  and  great  loss  to  the  country. 

WOMEN    AND   CHILDREN 

The  Federal  Government  should  continue  its  solicitous  care  for  the 
8,500,000  women  wage  earners  and  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  public 
health,  which  is  reducing  infant  mortality  and  improving  the  bodily 
and  mental  condition  of  our  citizens. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  most  marked  change  made  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  eight  years  relates  to  the  increase  in  salaries.  The 
Board  of  Actuaries  on  the  retirement  act  shows  by  its  report  that 
July  1,  1921,  the  average  salary  of  the  330,047  employees  subject  to 
the  act  was  $1,307,  while  on  June  30,  1927,  the  average  salary  of  the 
corresponding  405,263  was  $1,969.  This  was  an  increase  in  six  years 
of  nearly  53  per  cent.  On  top  of  this  was  the  generous  increase 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  generally  applicable  to 
Federal  employees  and  another  bill  increasing  the  pay  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Postal  Service  beyond  the  large  increase  which  was 
made  three  years  ago.  This  raised  the  average  level  from  $1,969  to 
$2,092,  making  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  over  63  per  cent.  While 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  upper  brackets  the  pay  in  the  Federal 
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service  is  much  smaller  than  in  private  employment,  in  the  lower 
brackets,  ranging  well  up  over  $3,000,  it  is  much  higher.  It  is  higher 
not  only  in  actual  money  paid,  but  in  privileges  granted,  a  vacation 
of  30  actual  working  days,  or  5  weeks  each  year,  with  additional 
time  running  in  some  departments  as  high  as  30  days  for  sick  leave 
and  the  generous  provisions  of  the  retirement  act.  No  other  body  of 
public  servants  ever  occupied  such  a  fortunate  position. 

EDUCATION 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Federal  Government,  acting  in  an  informative  and  advisory  ca- 
pacity, has  rendered  valuable  service.  While  this  province  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  States,  yet  the  promotion  of  education  and  efficiency 
in  educational  methods  is  a  general  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  survey  of  negro  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
through  funds  provided  by  the  institutions  themselves  and  through 
private  sources.  The  present  status  of  negro  higher  education  was 
determined  and  recommendations  were  made  for  its  advancement. 
This  was  one  of  the  numerous  cooperative  undertakings  of  the  bureau. 
Following  the  invitation  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  Bureau  of  Education  now  has  under  way  the 
survey  of  agricultural  colleges,  authorized  by  Congress.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  is  to  ascertain  the  accomplishments,  the  status,  and  the 
future  objectives  of  this  type  of  educational  training.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  undertake  a  survey  of  secondary  schools,  which  educators 
insist  is  timely  and  essential. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

We  have  laid  out  a  public  building  program  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  country  at  large  running  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Three  important  structures  and  one  annex  are  al- 
ready under  way  and  one  addition  has  been  completed  in  the  City 
of  Washington.  In  the  country  sites  have  been  acquired,  many  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  construction,  and  some  are  already  completed. 
Plans  for  all  this  work  are  being  prepared  in  order  that  it  may  be 
carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  the  greatest  building 
program  ever  assumed  by  this  Nation.  It  contemplates  structures 
of  utility  and  of  beauty.  When  it  reaches  completion  the  people  will 
be  well  served  and  the  Federal  city  will  be  supplied  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  stately  public  buildings  which  adorn  any  capital  in  the 
world. 

THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN 

The  administration  of  Indian  affairs  has  been  receiving  intensive 
study  for  several  years.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
able  to  provide  better  supervision  of  health,  education,  and  industrial 
advancement  of  this  native  race  through  additional  funds  provided 
by  the  Congress.  The  present  cooperative  arrangement  existing  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  be  extended.  The  Government's  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  has  been  acknowledged  by  annual  increases  in  appropria- 
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tions  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  them  and  to  hasten  the  time  when 
Federal  supervision  of  their  affairs  may  be  properly  and  safely  ter- 
minated. The  movement  in  Congress  and  in  some  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures for  extending  responsibility  in  Indian  affairs  to  States  should  be 
encouraged.  A  complete  participation  by  the  Indian  in  our  economic 
life  is  the  end  to  be  desired. 

THE  NEGRO 

For  65  years  now  our  negro  population  has  been  under  the  pecu- 
liar care  and  solicitude  of  the  National  Government.  The  progress 
which  they  have  made  in  education  and  the  professions,  in  wealth 
and  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  this  period  of  world  history.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  our  institutions  and  to 
benefit  by  a  free  and  more  and  more  independent  existence.  What- 
ever doubt  there  may  have  been  of  their  capacity  to  assume  the 
status  granted  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  this  Union  is  being 
rapidly  dissipated.  Their  cooperation  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  is 
constantly  enlarging. 

Exploiting  the  Negro  problem  for  political  ends  is  being  abandoned 
and  their  protection  is  being  increased  by  those  States  in  which  their 
percentage  of  population  is  largest.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
extended  for  the  development  of  the  race.  The  colored  people  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  crime  of  lynching,  which  has  in  late  years 
somewhat  decreased.  Some  parts  of  the  South  already  have  whole- 
some laws  for  its  restraint  and  punishment.  Their  example  might  well 
be  followed  by  other  States,  and  by  such  immediate  remedial  legisla- 
tion as  the  Federal  Government  can  extend  under  the  Constitution. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Under  the  guidance  of  Governor  General  Stimson  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  raised  to 
a  standard  never  before  surpassed.  The  cooperation  between  his 
administration  and  the  people  of  the  islands  is  complete  and  harmo- 
nious. It  would  be  an  advantage  if  relief  from  double  taxation  could 
be  granted  by  the  Congress  to  our  citizens  doing  business  in  the 
islands. 

PORTO  RICO 

Due  to  the  terrific  storm  that  swept  Porto  Rico  last  September,  the 
people  of  that  island  suffered  large  losses.  The  Red  Cross  and  the 
War  Department  went  to  their  rescue.  The  property  loss  is  being 
retrieved.  Sugar,  tobacco,  citrus  fruit,  and  coffee,  all  suffered 
damage.  The  first  three  can  largely  look  after  themselves.  The 
coffee  growers  will  need  some  assistance,  which  should  be  extended 
strictly  on  a  business  basis,  and  only  after  most  careful  investigation. 
The  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  not  asking  for  charity. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  legal  activities  of  the  Government  be 
consolidated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  General.     In 
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1870  it  was  felt  necessary  to  create  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
this  purpose.  During  the  intervening  period,  either  through  legisla- 
tion creating  law  officers  or  departmental  action,  additional  legal 
positions  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  General  have 
been  provided  until  there  are  now  over  900.  Such  a  condition  is  as 
harmful  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  now  as  it  was  in  1870, 
and  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate  legislation. 

SPECIAL  GOVERNMENT  COUNSEL 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  oil  cases,  I  suggested  and  the  Congress 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  two  special  counsel. 
They  have  pursued  their  work  with  signal  ability,  recovering  all  the 
leased  lands  besides  nearly  $30,000,000  in  money,  and  nearly 
$17,000,000  in  other  property.  They  find  themselves  hampered  by  a 
statute,  which  the  Attorney  General  construes  as  applying  to  them, 
prohibiting  their  appearing  for  private  clients  before  any  depart- 
ment. For  this  reason,  one  has  been  compelled  to  resign.  No  good 
result  is  secured  by  the  application  of  this  rule  to  these  counsel,  and 
as  Mr.  Roberts  has  consented  to  take  reappointment  if  the  rule  is 
abrogated  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  law 
creating  their  office  exempting  them  from  the  general  rule  against 
taking  other  cases  involving  the  Government. 

PROHIBITION 

The  country  has  duly  adopted  the  eighteenth  amendment.  Those 
who  object  to  it  have  the  right  to  advocate  its  modification  or  repeal. 
Meantime,  it  is  binding  upon  the  National  and  State  Governments 
and  all  our  inhabitants.  The  Federal  enforcement  bureau  is  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  violations,  especially  through  smuggling, 
manufacture,  and  transportation,  and  to  prosecute  generally  all  viola- 
tions for  which  it  can  secure  evidence.  It  is  bound  to  Continue  this 
policy.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  however,  the  obliga- 
tion is  equally  on  the  States  to  exercise  the  power  which  they  have 
through  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  police  branches  of 
their  governments  in  behalf  of  enforcement.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  all  it  can  in  this  direction  and 
is  entitled  to  the  active  cooperation  of  the  States. 

CONCLUSION 

The  country  is  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  prosperity  more  extensive 
and  of  peace  more  permanent  than  it  has  ever  before  experienced. 
But,  having  reached  this  position,  we  should  not  fail  to  comprehend 
that  it  can  easily  be  lost.  It  needs  more  effort  for  its  support  than 
the  less  exalted  places  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  our  ease,  but  shall  continue  to  be  required  to  spend  our  days 
in  unremitting  toil.  The  actions  of  the  Government  must  command 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  Without  this,  our  prosperity  would 
be  lost.  We  must  extend  to  other  countries  the  largest  measure  of 
generosity,  moderation,  and  patience.  In  addition  to  dealing  justly, 
we  can  well  afford  to  walk  humbly. 

The  end  of  government  is  to  keep  open  the  opportunity  for  a  more 
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abundant  life.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  not  finalities;  they  are 
only  methods.  It  is  too  easy  under  their  influence  for  a  nation  to 
become  selfish  and  degenerate.  This  test  has  come  to  the  United 
States.  Our  country  has  been  provided  with  the  resources  with 
which  it  can  enlarge  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life.  The 
issue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Our  faith  in  man  and  God  is  the 
justification  for  the  belief  in  our  continuing  success. 


Herbert  Hoover 

March  4,  1929  to  March  4,  1933 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  December  3,  1929. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the  President  "shall,  from  time  to 
time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient."  In  complying  with  that  requirement  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  during  the  past  year  the  Nation  has  continued 
to  grow  in  strength;  our  people  have  advanced  in  comfort;  we  have 
gained  in  knowledge;  the  education  of  youth  has  been  more  widely 
spread;  moral  and  spiritual  forces  have  been  maintained;  peace  has 
become  more  assured.  The  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
are  the  problems  of  growth  and  of  progress.  In  their  solution  we 
have  to  determine  the  facts,  to  develop  the  relative  importance  to  be 
assigned  to  such  facts,  to  formulate  a  common  judgment  upon  them, 
.and  to  realize  solutions  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

We  are  not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  the  foundations 
for  future  peace  are  being  substantially  strengthened.  To  promote 
peace  is  our  long-established  policy.  Through  the  Kellogg-Briand 
pact  a  great  moral  standard  has  been  raised  in  the  world.  By  it 
fifty-four  nations  have  covenanted  to  renounce  war  and  to  settle  all 
disputes  by  pacific  means.  Through  it  a  new  world  outlook  has  been 
inaugurated  which  has  profoundly  affected  the  foreign  policies  of 
nations.  Since  its  inauguration  we  have  initiated  new  efforts 
not  only  in  the  organization  of  the  machinery  of  peace  but  also 
to  eliminate  dangerous  forces  which  produce  controversies  amongst 
nations. 

In  January,  1926,  the  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  adherence  to  The 
Court  of  International  Justice  with  certain  reservations.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  the  statute  establishing  the  court  has,  by  the  action 
of  the  nations  signatory,  been  amended  to  meet  the  Senate's  reserva- 
tions and  to  go  even  beyond  those  reservations  to  make  clear  that  the 
court  is  a  true  international  court  of  justice.  I  believe  it  will  be  clear 
to  everyone  that  no  controversy  or  question  in  which  this  country 
has  or  claims  an  interest  can  be  passed  on  by  the  court  without  our 
consent  at  the  time  the  question  arises.  The  doubt  about  advisory 
opinions  has  been  completely  safeguarded.     Our  adherence  to  the 
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International  Court  is,  as  now  constituted,  not  the  slightest  step 
toward  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  As  I  have  before  indicated, 
I  shall  direct  that  our  signature  be  affixed  to  the  protocol  of  adherence 
and  shall  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate  with  a  special 
message  at  some  time  when  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  hope  of  reducing  friction  in  the  world,  and  with  the  desire 
that  we  may  reduce  the  great  economic  burdens  of  naval  armament, 
we  have  joined  in  conference  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  to  be  held  in  London  in  January  to  consider  the  further  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  naval  arms.  We  hold  high  hopes  that  success 
may  attend  this  effort. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  neighboring 
State  of  Mexico  was  beset  with  domestic  insurrection.  We  main- 
tained the  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Mexico  but  per- 
mitted the  duly  constituted  Government  to  procure  supplies  from  our 
surplus  war  stocks.  Fortunately,  the  Mexican  Government  by  its  own 
strength  successfully  withstood  the  insurrection  with  but  slight 
damage.  Opportunity  of  further  peaceful  development  is  given  to 
that  country.  At  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Government,  we  have 
since  lifted  the  embargo  on  shipment  of  arms  altogether.  The  two 
governments  have  taken  further  steps  to  promote  friendly  relation- 
ships and  so  solve  our  differences.  Conventions  prolonging  for  a 
period  of  two  years  the  life  of  the  general  and  special  claims  com- 
missions have  been  concluded. 

In  South  America  we  are  proud  to  have  had  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  the  disposal 
of  the  question  of  Tacna-Arica. 

The  work  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  and  conciliation  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  which  a  representative  of  this  Government 
participated,  has  successfully  terminated  an  incident  which  seemed 
to  threaten  war.  The  proposed  plan  for  final  settlement  as  suggested 
by  the  neutral  governments  is  still  under  consideration. 

This  Government  has  continued  its  efforts  to  act  as  a  mediator  in 
boundary  difficulties  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

A  further  instance  of  profound  importance  in  establishing  good 
will  was  the  inauguration  of  regular  air  mail  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean,  Central  American,  and  South  American 
countries. 

We  still  have  marines  on  foreign  soil — in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
China.  In  the  large  sense  we  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  abroad 
in  such  manner.  About  1,600  marines  remain  in  Nicaragua  at  the 
urgent  request  of  that  government  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
pending  the  training  of  a  domestic  constabulary  capable  of  insuring 
tranquility.  We  have  already  reduced  these  forces  materially  and 
we  are  anxious  to  withdraw  them  further  as  the  situation  warrants. 
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In  Haiti  we  have  about  700  marines,  but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  still  obscure.  If  Congress  approves, 
I  shall  dispatch  a  commission  to  Haiti  to  review  and  study  the  matter 
in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  policy  than  at  present. 
Our  forces  in  China  constitute  2,605  men,  which  we  hope  also  further 
to  reduce  to  the  normal  legation  guard. 

It  is  my  desire  to  establish  more  firmly  our  understanding  and 
relationships  with  the  Latin  American  countries  by  strengthening 
the  diplomatic  missions  to  those  countries.  It  is  my  hope  to  secure 
men  long  experienced  in  our  Diplomatic  Service,  who  speak  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  as  chiefs  of 
our  diplomatic  missions  in  these  States.  I  shall  send  to  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date  the  nominations  of  several  such  men. 

The  Congress  has  by  numerous  wise  and  f  oresighted  acts  in  the  past 
few  years  greatly  strengthened  the  character  of  our  representation 
abroad.  It  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  suit- 
able quarters  for  our  foreign  staffs  in  the  different  countries.  In 
order,  however,  that  we  may  further  develop  the  most  effective  force 
in  this,  one  of  the  most  responsible  functions  of  our  Government,  I 
shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
work  of  the  State  Department.  I  know  of  no  expenditure  of  public 
money  from  which  a  greater  economic  and  moral  return  can  come  to 
us  than  by  assuring  the  most  effective  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

To  preserve  internal  order  and  freedom  from  encroachment  is  the 
first  purpose  of  government.  Our  Army  and  Navy  are  being  main- 
tained in  a  most  efficient  state  under  officers  of  high  intelligence  and 
zeal.  The  extent  and  expansion  of  their  numbers  and  equipment  as 
at  present  authorized  are  ample  for  this  purpose. 

We  can  well  be  deeply  concerned,  however,  at  the  growing  expense. 
From  a  total  expenditure  for  national  defense  purposes  in  1914  of 
$267,000,000,  it  naturally  rose  with  the  Great  War,  but  receded  again 
to  $612,000,000  in  1924.  when  again  it  began  to  rise  until  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  will  reach  to  over  $730,000,000, 
excluding  all  civilian  services  of  those  departments.  Programs  now 
authorized  will  carry  it  to  still  larger  figures  in  future  years.  While 
the  remuneration  paid  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  is  justly  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  while 
the  cost  of  subsistence  is  higher,  yet  the  total  of  our  expenditures  is 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  most  highly  militarized  nations  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  conference  shortly  to  be  held  in  London  will  depend 
such  moderation  as  we  can  make  in  naval  expenditure.  If  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  undertake  the  naval  construction  implied  in  the 
Washington  arms  treaty  as  well  as  other  construction  which  would 
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appear  to  be  necessary  if  no  international  agreement  can  be  com- 
pleted, we  shall  be  committed  during  the  next  six  years  to  a  construc- 
tion expenditure  of  upward  of  $1,200,000,000  besides  the  necessary 
further  increase  in  costs  for  annual  upkeep. 

After  1914  the  various  Army  contingents  necessarily  expanded  to 
the  end  of  the  Great  War  and  then  receded  to  the  low  point  in  1924, 
when  expansion  again  began.  In  1914  the  officers  and  men  in  our 
regular  forces,  both  Army  and  Navy,  were  about  164.000,  in  1924 
there  were  about  256,000,  and  in  1929  there  were  about  250,000.  Our 
citizens'  army,  however,  including  the  National  Guard  and  other 
forms  of  reserves,  increase  these  totals  up  to  about  299,000  in  1914, 
about  672,000  in  1924,  and  about  728,000  in  1929. 

Under  the  Kellogg  pact  we  have  undertaken  never  to  use  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  We  have,  therefore,  undertaken 
by  covenant  to  use  these  equipments  solely  for  defensive  purposes. 
From  a  defense  point  of  view  our  forces  should  be  proportioned  to 
national  need  and  should,  therefore,  to  some  extent  be  modified  by  the 
prospects  of  peace,  which  were  never  brighter  than  to-day. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  improvement  in  the  National 
Guard  by  Federal  support  begun  in  1920  has  definitely  strengthened 
our  national  security  by  rendering  them  far  more  effective  than  ever 
heretofore.  The  advance  of  aviation  has  also  greatly  increased  our 
effectiveness  in  defense.  In  addition  to  the  very  large  program  of 
air  forces  which  we  are  maintaining  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  growth  of  commercial  aviation.  *This  has  provided 
unanticipated  reserves  in  manufacturing  capacity  and  in  industrial 
and  air  personnel,  which  again  adds  to  our  security. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  prudent  action  which  will  give  relief  from  our  continuously 
mounting  expenditures. 

FINANCES   OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  finances  of  the  Government  are  in  sound  condition.  I  shall 
submit  the  detailed  evidences  an(l  the  usual  recommendations  in  the 
special  Budget  message.  I  may,  however,  summarize  our  position. 
The  public  debt  on  June  30  this  year  stood  at  $16,931,000,000,  com- 
pared to  the  maximum  in  August,  1919,  of  $26,596,000,000.  Since 
June  30  it  has  been  reduced  by  a  further  $238,000,000.  In  the  Budget 
to  be  submitted  the  total  appropriations  recommended  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931  are  $3,830,445,231,  as  compared  to  $3,976,141,651  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  present  fiscal  year,  however,  includes 
$150,000,000  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  as  to  which  no  estimate 
^an  as  yet  be  determined  for  1931. 

Owing  to  the  many  necessary  burdens  assumed  by  Congress  in 
previous  years  which  now  require  large  outlays,  it  is  with  extreme 
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difficulty  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  expenditures  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  year.  Economies  in 
many  directions  have  permitted  some  accommodation  of  pressing 
needs,  the  net  result  being  an  increase,  as  shown  above,  of  about 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  above  the  present  fiscal  year.  We  can  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  support  of  the 
public  welfare  but  we  must  coincidentally  bear  in  mind  the  burden 
of  taxes  and  strive  to  find  relief  through  some  tax  reduction.  Every 
dollar  so  returned  fertilizes  the  soil  of  prosperity. 

TAX   REDUCTION 

The  estimate  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Budget  Director  indicates  that  the  Government  will  close  the 
fiscal  year  1930  with  a  surplus  of  about  $225,000,000  and  the  fiscal 
year  1931  with  a  surplus  of  about  $123,000,000.  Owing  to  unusual 
circumstances,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  future  reve- 
nues with  accuracy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Congress  will  be  fully  justified  in 
giving  the  benefits  of  the  prospective  surpluses  to  the  taxpayers, 
particularly  as  ample  provision  for  debt  reduction  has  been  made  in 
both  years  through  the  form  of  debt  retirement  from  ordinary  reve- 
nues. In  view  of  the  uncertainty  in  respect  of  future  revenues  and 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  indicated  surplus  in  1931,  relief 
should  take  the  form  of  a  provisional  revision  of  tax  rates. 

I  recommend  that  the  normal  income  tax  rates  applicable  to  the 
incomes  of  individuals  for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced  from 
5,  3,  and  iy2  per  cent,  to  4,  2,  and  y2  per  cent,  and  that  the  tax  on 
the  income  of  corporations  for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced 
from  12  to  11  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $160,000,000  in  income  taxes  to  be  collected  during  the 
calendar  year  1930.  The  loss  in  revenue  will  be  divided  approxi- 
mately equally  between  the  fiscal  years  1930  and  1931.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  give  a  measure  of  tax  relief  to  the  maximum  number  of 
taxpayers,  with  relatively  larger  benefits  to  taxpayers  with  small 
or  moderate  incomes. 

FOREIGN  DEBTS 

The  past  year  has  brought  us  near  to  completion  of  settlements  of 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  4,  1929,  authorized  the 
settlement  with  the  Government  of  Austria  along  lines  similar  to  the 
terms  of  settlement  offered  by  that  Government  to  its  other  relief 
creditors.  No  agreement  has  yet  been  concluded  with  that  govern- 
ment, but  the  form  of  agreement  has  been  settled  and  its  execution 
only  awaits  the  Government  of  Austria  securing  the  assent  by  all 
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the  other  relief  creditors  of  the  terms  offered.  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  14,  1929,  authorized  the  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  Greece,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  on  May 
10, 1929. 

The  Government  of  France  ratified  the  agreement  with  us  on 
July  27,  1929.  This  agreement  will  shortly  be  before  the  Congress 
and  I  recommend  its  approval. 

The  only  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States 
now  unsettled  is  that  of  Russia  and  Armenia. 

During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  distinguished  experts  under 
American  leadership  submitted  a  plan  looking  to  a  revision  of  claims 
against  Germany  by  the  various  Governments.  The  United  States 
denied  itself  any  participation  in  the  war  settlement  of  general 
reparations  and  our  claims  are  comparatively  small  in  amount.  They 
arise  from  costs  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  claims  of  our  private 
citizens  for  losses  under  awards  from  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission 
established  under  agreement  with  the  German  Government.  In  find- 
ing a  basis  for  settlement  it  was  necessary  for  the  committee  of 
experts  to  request  all  the  Governments  concerned  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  adjustment  and  we  have  felt  that  we  should  share 
a  proportion  of  the  concessions  made. 

The  State  and  Treasury  Departments  will  be  in  a  position  shortly 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  an  agreement  to  be 
executed  between  the  United  States  and  Germany'  providing  for 
the  payments  of  these  revised  amounts.  A  more  extensive  statement 
will  be  submitted  at  that  time. 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  various  countries  to  the 
United  States  now  funded  is  $11,579,465,885.  This  sum  was  in  effect 
provided  by  the  issue  of  United  States  Government  bonds  to  our  own 
people.  The  payments  of  the  various  Governments  to  us  on  account 
of  principal  and  interest  for  1930  are  estimated  at  a  total  of  about 
$239,000,000,  for  1931  at  about  $236,000,000,  for  1932  at  about 
$246,000,000.  The  measure  of  American  compromise  in  these  settle- 
ments may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  our  taxpayers  are 
called  upon  to  find  annually  about  $475,000,000  in  interest  and  in 
addition  to  redeem  the  principal  of  sums  borrowed  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  these  purposes. 

ALIEN  ENEMY  PROPERTY 

The  wise  determination  that  this  property  seized  in  war  should 
be  returned  to  its  owners  has  proceeded  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Of  the  original  seized  cash  and  property  (valued  at  a  total  of  about 
$625,000,000),  all  but  $111,566,700  has  been  returned.  Most  of  the 
remainder  should  be  disposed  of  during  the  next  year. 
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GENERAL  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  country  has  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  and  sound 
progress  during  the  past  year  with  a  steady  improvement  in  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  and  consequent  advancement  in  stand- 
ards of  living.  Progress  has,  of  course,  been  unequal  among  indus- 
tries, and  some,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  leather,  and  textiles,  still  lag 
behind.  The  long  upward  trend  of  fundamental  progress,  however, 
gave  rise  to  over-optimism  as  to  profits,  which  translated  itself  into  a 
wave  of  uncontrolled  speculation  in  securities,  resulting  in  the  diver- 
sion of  capital  from  business  to  the  stock  market  and  the  inevitable 
crash.  The  natural  consequences  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  luxuries  and  semi-necessities  by  those  who  have  met  with 
losses,  and  a  number  of  persons  thrown  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment. Prices  of  agricultural  products  dealt  in  upon  the  great  markets 
have  been  affected  in  sympathy  with  the  stock  crash. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  reserve  system  had  taken  measures  to 
strengthen  the  position  against  the  day  when  speculation  would 
break,  which  together  with  the  strong  position  of  the  banks  has  car- 
ried the  whole  credit  system  through  the  crisis  without  impairment. 
The  capital  which  has  been  hitherto  absorbed  in  stock-market  loans 
for  speculative  purposes  is  now  returning  to  the  normal  channels  of 
business.  There  has  been  no  inflation  in  the  prices  of  commodities; 
there  has  been  no  undue  accumulation  of  goods,  and  foreign  trade  has 
expanded  to  a  magnitude  which  exerts  a  steadying  influence  upon 
activity  in  industry  and  employment. 

The  sudden  threat  of  unemployment  and  especially  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  economic  consequences  of  previous  crashes  under  a  much 
less  secured  financial  system  created  unwarranted  pessimism  and 
fear.  It  was  recalled  that  past  storms  of  similar  character  had 
resulted  in  retrenchment  of  construction,  reduction  of  wages,  and 
laying  off  of  workers.  The  natural  result  was  the  tendency  of  busi- 
ness agencies  throughout  the  country  to  pause  in  their  plans  and 
proposals  for  continuation  and  extension  of  their  businesses,  and  this 
hesitation  unchecked  could  in  itself  intensif}7  into  a  depression  with 
widespread  unemployment  and  suffering. 

I  have,  therefore,  instituted  systematic,  voluntary  measures  of  co- 
operation with  the  business  institutions  and  with  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities  to  make  certain  that  fundamental  businesses  of  the 
country  shall  continue  as  usual,  that  wages  and  therefore  consuming 
power  shall  not  be  reduced,  and  that  a  special  effort  shall  be  made 
to  expand  construction  work  in  order  to  assist  in  equalizing  other 
deficits  in  employment.  Due  to  the  enlarged  sense  of  cooperation 
and  responsibility  which  has  grown  in  the  business  world  during  the 
past  few  years  the  response  has  been  remarkable  and  satisfactory. 
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We  have  canvassed  the  Federal  Government  and  instituted  measures 
of  prudent  expansion  in  such  work  that  should  be  helpful,  and  upon 
which  the  different  departments  will  make  some  early  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  these  measures  we  have  reestablished 
confidence.  Wages  should  remain  stable.  A  very  large  degree  of 
industrial  unemployment  and  suffering  which  would  otherwise  have 
occurred  has  been  prevented.  Agricultural  prices  have  reflected  the 
returning  confidence.  The  measures  taken  must  be  vigorously 
pursued  until  normal  conditions  are  restored. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  agricultural  situation  is  improving.  The  gross  farm  income 
as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  crop  season 
1926-27  was  $12,100,000,000;  for  1927-28  it  was  $12,300,000,000;  for 
1928-29  it  was  $12,500,000,000 ;  and  estimated  on  the  basis  of  prices 
since  the  last  harvest  the  value  of  the  1929-30  crop  would  be  over 
$12,650,000,000.  The  slight  decline  in  general  commodity  prices 
during  the  past  few  years  naturally  assists  the  farmers'  buying  power. 

The  number  of  farmer  bankruptcies  is  very  materially  decreased 
below  previous  years.  The  decline  in  land  values  now  seems  to  be 
arrested  and  rate  of  movement  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has  been 
reduced.  Not  all  sections  of  agriculture,  of  course,  have  fared 
equally,  and  some  areas  have  suffered  from  drought.  Responsible 
farm  leaders  have  assured  me  that  a  large  measure  of  confidence  is 
returning  to  agriculture  and  that  a  feeling  of  optimism  pervades 
that  industry. 

The  most  extensive  action  for  strengthening  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry ever  taken  by  any  government  was  inaugurated  through  the 
farm  marketing  act  of  June  15  last.  Under  its  provisions  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  has  been  established,  comprised  of  men  long 
and  widely  experienced  in  agriculture  and  sponsored  by  the  farm 
organizations  of  the  country.  During  its  short  period  of  existence 
the  board  has  taken  definite  steps  toward  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  agriculture,  toward  the  elimination  of  waste  in  marketing,  and 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  farmers'  marketing  organizations  on 
sounder  and  more  efficient  lines.  Substantial  headway  has  been 
made  in  the  organization  of  four  of  the  basic  commodities — grain, 
cotton,  livestock,  and  wool.  Support  by  the  board  to  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  and  other  board  activities  undoubtedly  have 
served  to  steady  the  farmers'  market  during  the  recent  crisis  and  have 
operated  also  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  cooperative  organization 
of  agriculture.  The  problems  of  the  industry  are  most  complex, 
and  the  need  for  sound  organization  is  imperative.  Yet  the 
board  is  moving  rapidly  along  the   lines  laid  out   for  it  in   the 
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act,  facilitating  the  creation  by  farmers  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  organizations  and  federating  them  into  central  institu- 
tions, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  bargaining  power  of  agriculture, 
preventing  and  controlling  surpluses,  and  mobilizing  the  economic 
power  of  agriculture. 

THE  TARIFF 

The  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  expedite  the  ful- 
fillment of  party  pledges  of  agricultural  relief  and  the  tariff.  The 
pledge  of  farm  relief  has  been  carried  out.  At  that  time  I  stated 
the  principles  upon  which  I  believed  action  should  be  taken  in  respect 
to  the  tariff : 

"An  effective  tariff  upon  agricultural  products,  that  will  com- 
pensate the  farmer's  higher  costs  and  higher  standards  of  living, 
has  a  dual  purpose.  Such  a  tariff  not  only  protects  the  farmer 
in  our  domestic  market  but  it  also  stimulates  him  to  diversify 
his  crops  and  to  grow  products  that  he  could  not  otherwise  pro- 
duce, and  thus  lessens  his  dependence  upon  exports  to  foreign 
markets.  The  great  expansion  of  production  abroad  under  the 
conditions  I  have  mentioned  renders  foreign  competition  in  our 
export  markets  increasingly  serious.  It  seems  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  American  farmer,  having  been  greatly  handi- 
capped in  his  foreign  market  by  such  competition  from  the 
younger  expanding  countries,  should  ask  that  foreign  access  to 
our  domestic  market  should  be  regulated  by  taking  into  account 
the  differences  in  our  costs  of  production.     *     *     * 

"  In  considering  the  tariff  for  other  industries  than  agricul- 
ture, we  find  that  there  have  been  economic  shifts  necessitating 
a  readjustment  of  some  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Seven  years  oi 
experience  under  the  tariff  bill  enacted  in  1922  have  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  that  measure.  On 
the  whole  it  has  worked  well.  In  the  main  our  wages  have  been 
maintained  at  high  levels;  our  exports  and  imports  have  steadily 
increased ;  with  some  exceptions  our  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  prosperous.  Nevertheless,  economic  changes  have 
taken  place  during  that  time  which  have  placed  certain 
domestic  products  at  a  disadvantage  and  new  industries  have 
come  into  being,  all  of  which  create  the  necessity  for  some 
limited  changes  in  the  schedules  and  in  the  administrative 
clauses  of  the  laws  as  written  in  1922. 

"  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  test  of  necessity  for  revision  is, 
in  the  main,  whether  there  has  been  a  substantial  slackening  of 
activity  in  an  industry  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  con- 
sequent decrease  of  employment  due  to  insurmountable  competi- 
tion in  the  products  of  that  industry.     It  is  not  as  if  we  were 
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setting  up  a  new  basis  of  protective  duties.  We  did  that  seven 
years  ago.  What  we  need  to  remedy  now  is  whatever  substantial 
loss  of  employment  may  have  resulted  from  shifts  since  that 
time.     *     *     * 

"  In  determining  changes  in  our  tariff  we  must  not  fail  to 

take  into  account  the  broad  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 

and    such    interests    include    our    trade    relations    with    other 

countries." 

No  condition  has  arisen  in  my  view  to  change  these  principles 

stated  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session.     I  am  firmly  of  the 

opinion  that  their  application  to  the  pending  revision  will  give 

the   country  the   kind   of   a   tariff   law   it   both   needs   and   wants. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  action  should  be  taken  at  an  early  moment, 

more  especially  at  a  time  when  business  and  agriculture  are  both 

cooperating  to  minimize  future  uncertainties.     It  is  just  that  they 

should  know  what  the  rates  are  to  be. 

Even  a  limited  revision  requires  the  consideration  and  readjustment 
of  many  items.  The  exhaustive  inquiries  and  valuable  debate  from 
men  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country  which  is  needed  to 
determine  the  detailed  rates  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  in  the 
Congress.  However  perfectly  this  rate  structure  may  be  framed 
at  any  given  time,  the  shifting  of  economic  forces  which  inevitably 
occurs  will  render  changes  in  some  items  desirable  between  the  neces- 
sarily long  intervals  of  congressional  revision.  Injustices  are  bound 
to  develop,  such  as  were  experienced  by  the  dairymen,  the  flaxseed 
producers,  the  glass  industry,  and  others,  under  the  1922  rates.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  been  most  anxious  that  the  broad  principle  of  the 
flexible  tariff  as  provided  in  the  existing  law  should  be  preserved 
and  its  delays  in  action  avoided  by  more  expeditious  methods  of 
determining  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
executive  authority  to  promulgate  such  changes  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission  after  exhaustive  investigation. 
Changes  by  the  Congress  in  the  isolated  items  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  have  been  most  unlikely  both  because 
of  the  concentrations  of  oppositions  in  the  country,  who  could  see 
no  advantage  to  their  own  industry  or  State,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  limiting  consideration  by  the  Congress  to  such  isolated  cases. 
There  is  no  fundamental  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  worker.  Lowering  of  the  standards  of  living  of 
either  tends  to  destroy  the  other.  The  prosperity  of  one  rests  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  real  conflict  between 
the  East  and  the  West  or  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  United 
States.  The  complete  interlocking  of  economic  dependence,  the 
common   striving   for   social   and   spiritual   progress,   our   common 
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heritage  as  Americans,  and  the  infinite  web  of  national  sentiment, 
have  created  a  solidarity  in  a  great  people  unparalleled  in  all 
human  history.  These  invisible  bonds  should  not  and  can  not  be 
shattered  by  differences  of  opinion  growing  out  of  discussion  of  a 
tariff. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 

Under  the  provisions  of  various  acts  of  Congress  $300,000,000  has 
been  authorized  for  public  buildings  and  the  land  upon  which  to 
construct  them,  being  $75,000,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
$225,000,000  for  the  country  at  large.  Excluding  $25,000,000  which 
is  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  so-called  "triangle  "  in  this  city, 
this  public  building  legislation  provides  for  a  five-year  program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  between*  an  eight  and  nine  year 
program  for  the  country  at  large.  Of  this  sum  approximately 
$27,400,000  was  expended  up  to  June  30  last,  of  which  $11,400,000 
has  been  expended  in  the  District  and  $16,000,000  outside. 

Even  this  generous  provision  for  both  the  District  of.  Columbia  and 
the  country  is  insufficient  for  most  pressing  governmental  needs. 
Expensive  rents  and  inadequate  facilities  are  extravagance  and  not 
economy.  In  the  District  even  after  the  completion  of  these  projects 
we  shall  have  fully  20,000  clerks  housed  in  rented  and  temporary 
war  buildings  which  can  last  but  a  little  longer. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  authorizations  both  for  the  country  at  large  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  again  distributed  over  a  term  of  years.  A 
survey  of  the  need  in  both  categories  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  General.  It  would  be  helpful 
in  the  present  economic  situation  if  such  steps  were  taken  as  would 
enable  early  construction  work. 

An  expedition  and  enlargement  of  the  program  in  the  District 
would  bring  about  direct  economies  in  construction  by  enabling  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  regular  sequence.  By  maintaining  a  stable 
labor  force  in  the  city,  contracts  can  be  made  on  more  advantageous 
terms. 

The  earlier  completion  of  this  program  which  is  an  acknowledged 
need  would  add  dignity  to  the  celebration  in  1932  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President  Washington. 

In  consideration  of  these  projects  which  contribute  so  much  to 
dignify  the  National  Capital  I  should  like  to  renew  the  suggestion 
that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  should  be  required  to  pass  upon 
private  buildings  which  are  proposed  for  sites  facing  upon  public 
buildings  and  parks.  Without  such  control  much  of  the  effort  of 
the  Congress  in  beautification  of  the  Capital  will  be  minimized. 
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THE  WATERWAYS  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL 

The  development  of  inland  waterways  has  received  new  impulse 
from  the  completion  during  this  year  of  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio 
to  a  uniform  9-foot  depth.  The  development  of  the  other  segments 
of  the  Mississippi  system  should  be  expedited  and  with  this  in 
view  I  am  recommending  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  from  $50,000,000  to  $55,000,000  per  annum  which, 
together  with  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  released  by  completion  of 
the  Ohio,  should  make  available  after  providing  for  other  river  and 
harbor  works  a  sum  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  per  annum 
for  the  Mississippi  system  and  thus  bring  it  to  early  completion. 

Conflict  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  over  the  proposed  floodway 
from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Atchaf alaya 
Kiver  has  led  me  to  withhold  construction  upon  this  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  flood  control  plan  until  it  could  be  again  reviewed  by  the 
engineers  for  any  further  recommendation  to  Congress.  The  oth*er 
portions  of  the  project  are  being  vigorously  prosecuted  and  I  have 
recommended  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  this  from  $30,000,000 
of  the  present  year  to  $35,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Expansion  of  our  intracoastal  waterways  to  effective  barge  depths 
is  well  warranted.  We  are  awaiting  the  action  of  Canada  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

highways 

There  are  over  3,000,000  miles  of  legally  established  highways  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  about  10  per  cent  are  included  in  the 
State  highway  systems,  the  remainder  being  county  and  other  local 
roads.  About  626,000  miles  have  been  improved  with  some  type 
of  surfacing,  comprising  some  63  per  cent  of  the  State  highway 
s}rstems  and  16  per  cent  of  the  local  roads.  Of  the  improved  roads 
about  102,000  miles  are  hard  surfaced,  comprising  about  22  per  cent 
of  the  State  highway  systems  and  about  8  per  cent  of  the  local 
roads. 

While  proper  planning  should  materially  reduce  the  listed  mileage 
of  public  roads,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  turn 
these  roads  back  to  useful  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  road  construc- 
tion must  be  a  long-continued  program.  Progress  in  improvement 
is  about  50,000  miles  of  all  types  per  annum,  of  which  some  12,000 
miles  are  of  the  more  durable  types.  The  total  expenditures  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  last  year  for  construction  and 
maintenance  assumed  the  huge  total  of  $1,660,000,000. 

Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  highway  systems  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  and  stimulating.     We 
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must  ultimately  give  consideration  to  the  increase  of  our  contribution 
to  these  systems,  particularly  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  improve- 
ment of  •farm-to-market  roads. 

POST  OFFICE 

Our  Post  Office  deficit  has  now  increased  to  over  $80,000,000  a 
year,  of  which  perhaps  $14,000,000  is  due  to  losses  on  ocean  mail 
and  air  mail  contracts.  The  department  is  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  deficit  with  view  to  later  recommendation 
to  Congress  in  respect  to  it. 

The  Post  Office  quarters  are  provided  in  part  by  the  Federal 
construction,  in  part  by  various  forms  of  rent  and  lease  arrange- 
ments. The  practice  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  of  contracting 
long  term  leases  under  which  both  rent  and  amortization  principal 
cost  of  buildings  is  included.  I  am  advised  that  fully  40  per  cent 
could  be  saved  from  many  such  rent  and  lease  agreements  even  after 
allowing  interest  on  the  capital  required  at  the  normal  Government 
rate.  There  are  also  many  objectionable  features  to  some  of  these 
practices.  The  provision  of  adequate  quarters  for  the  Post  Office 
should  be  put  on  a  sound  basis. 

A  revision  of  air  mail  rates  upon  a  more  systematic  and  perma- 
nent footing  is  necessary.  The  subject  is  under  study,  and  if  legis- 
lation should  prove  necessary  the  subject  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  meantime  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  authorizing  further  expansion  of  the 
South  American  services. 

COMMERCIAL   AVIATION 

During  the  past  year  progress  in  civil  aeronautics  has  been  remark- 
able. This  is  to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  the  wise  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  airways  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  mail  contracts 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  The  Government-improved  air- 
ways now  exceed  25.000  miles — more  than  14,000  miles  of  which  will 
be  lighted  and  equipped  for  night-flying  operations  by  the  close  of 
the  current  year.  Airport  construction  through  all  the  States  is 
extremely  active.  There  are  now  1,000  commercial  and  municipal 
airports  in  operation  with  an  additional  1,200  proposed  for  early 
development. 

Through  this  assistance  the  Nation  is  building  a  sound  aviation 
system,  operated  by  private  enterprise.  Over  6,400  planes  are  in 
commercial  use,  and  9,400  pilots  are  licensed  by  the  Government. 
Our  manufacturing  capacity  has  risen  to  7,500  planes  per  annum. 
The  aviation  companies  have  increased  regular  air  transportation 
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Antil  it  now  totals  90,000  miles  per  day — one-fourth  of  which  is  flown 
by  night.  Mail  and  express  services  now  connect  our  principal 
cities,  and  extensive  services  for  passenger  transportation  have  been 
inaugurated,  and  others  of  importance  are  imminent.  American  air 
lines  now  reach  into  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central 
America,  and  most  of  the  important  countries  of  South  America. 

RAILWAYS 

As  a  whole,  the  railroads  never  were  in  such  good  physical  and 
financial  condition,  and  the  country  has  never  been  so  well  served 
by  them.  The  greatest  volume  of  freight  traffic  ever  tendered  is 
being  carried  at  a  speed  never  before  attained  and  with  satisfaction 
to  the  shippers.  Efficiencies  and  new  methods  have  resulted  in  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  providing  freight  transportation,  and  freight 
rates  show  a  continuous  descending  line  from  the  level  enforced  by 
the  World  War. 

We  have,  however,  not  yet  assured  for  the  future  that  adequate 
system  of  transportation  through  consolidations  which  was  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Congress  in  the  transportation  act.  The  chief  purpose 
of  consolidation  is  to  secure  well-balanced  systems  with  more  uniform 
and  satisfactory  rate  structure,  a  more  stable  financial  structure,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  traffic,  greater  efficiency,  and  single-line 
instead  of  multiple-line  hauls.  In  this  way  the  country  will  have 
the  assurance  of  better  service  and  ultimately  at  lower  and  more  even 
rates  than  would  otherwise  be  attained.  Legislation  to  simplify  and 
expedite  consolidation  methods  and  better  to  protect  public  interest 
should  be  enacted. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  relief  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  from  the  necessity  of  detailed  attention  to  comparatively 
inconsequential  matters  which,  under  the  existing  law,  must  receive 
their  direct  and  personal  consideration.  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  should  not  be  so  pressed  by 
minor  matters  that  they  have  inadequate  time  for  investigation  and 
consideration  of  the  larger  questions  committed  to  them  for  solution. 
As  to  many  of  these  minor  matters,  the  function  of  the  Commission 
might  well  be  made  revisory,  and  the  primary  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  subordinate  officials  after  the  practice  long  in  vogue  in  the 
executive  departments. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1928  the  transfer 
to  private  enterprise  of  the  Government-owned  steamship  lines  is 
going  forward  with  increasing  success.  The  Shipping  Board  now 
operates  about  18  lines,  which  is  less  than  half  the  number  originally 
established,  and  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal 
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year  is  based  upon  reduction  in  losses  on  Government  lines  by  ap- 
proximately one-half.  Construction  loans  have  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $75,000,000  out  of  the  revolving  fund 
authorized  by  Congress  and  have  furnished  an  additional  aid  to 
American  shipping  and  further  stimulated  the  building  of  vessels 
in  American  yards. 

Desirous  of  securing  the  full  values  to  the  Nation  of  the  great 
effort  to  develop  our  merchant  marine  by  the  merchant  marine  act 
soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the'present  administration,  I  appointed 
an  interdepartmental  committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  policies  being  pursued  under  the  act  of  1928  in  respect  of  mail 
contracts;  to  inquire  into  its  workings  and  to  advise  the  Postmaster 
General  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

In  particular  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  determine  if  the  result 
of  the  contracts  already  let  would  assure  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
act,  "  to  further  develop  an  American  merchant  marine,  to  assure  its 
permanence  in  the  transportation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  tor  other  purposes,"  and  to  develop  a  coordinated  policy 
by  which  these  purposes  may  be  translated  into  actualities. 

In  review  of  the  mail  contracts  already  awarded  it  was  found  that 
they  aggregated  25  separate  awards  imposing  a  governmental  obli- 
gation of  a  little  over  $12,000,000  per  annum.  Provision  had  been 
imposed  in  five  of  the  contracts  for  construction  of  new  vessels'  with 
which  to  replace  and  expand  services.  These  requirements  come 
to  a  total  of  12  vessels  in  the  10-year  period,  aggregating  122,000 
tons.  Some  other  conditions  in  the  contracts  had  not  worked  out 
satisfactorily. 

That  study  has  now  been  substantially  completed  and  the  com- 
mittee has  advised  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  securing  much 
larger  undertakings  as  to  sendee  and  new  construction  in  future  con- 
tracts. The  committee  at  this  time  is  recommending  the  advertising 
of  14  additional  routes,  making  substantial  requirements  for  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  during  the  life  of  each  contract  recom- 
mended. A  total  of  40  new  vessels  will  be  required  under  the 
contracts  proposed,  about  half  of  which  will  be  required  to  be  built 
during  the  next 'three  years.  The  capital  cost  of  this  new  construc- 
tion will  be  approximately  $250,000,000,  involving  approximately 
460,000  gross  tons.  Should  bidders  be  found  who  will  make  these 
undertakings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recommend  to  Congress  an 
increase  in  the  authorized  expenditure  by  the  Post  Office  of  about 
$5,500,000  annually.  It  will  be  most  advantageous  to  grant  such  an 
authority. 
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A  conflict  as  to  the  administration  of  the  act  has  arisen  in  the 
contention  of  persons  who  have  purchased  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels that  they  are  entitled  to  mail  contracts  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  the  lowest  bidder,  the  Post  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
required  by  law  to  let  contracts  in  that  manner.  It  is  urgent  that 
Congress  should  clarify  this  situation. 

THE   BANKING   SYSTEM 

It  is  desirable  that  Congress  should  consider  the  revision  of  some 
portions  of  the  banking  law. 

The  development  of  "  group "  and  "  chain "  banking  presents 
many  new  problems.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
if  allowed  to  expand  without  restraint  these  methods  would  dan- 
gerously concentrate  control  of  credit,  and  whether  they  would  not 
in  any  event  seriously  threaten  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  credit  system — which  is  that  credit  which  is  based  upon 
banking  deposits  should  be  controlled  by  persons  within  those  areas 
which  furnish  these  deposits  and  thus  be  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  local  interest  and  public  opinion  in  those  areas.  To  some  degree, 
however,  this  movement  of  chain  or  group  banking  is  a  groping 
for  stronger  support  to  the  banks  and  a  more  secure  basis  for  these 
institutions. 

The  growth  in  size  and  stability  of  the  metropolitan  banks  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  trend  in  the  country  districts,  with  its  many 
failures  and  the  losses  these  failures  have  imposed  upon  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

The  relinquishment  of  charters  of  national  banks  in  great  com- 
mercial centers  in  favor  of  State  charters  indicates  that  some  condi- 
tions surround  the  national  banks  which  render  them  unable  to 
compete  with  State  banks;  and  their  withdrawal  results  in  weakening 
our  national  banking  system. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  permission  should  be  granted  to  national 
banks  to  engage  in  branch  banking  of  a  nature  that  would  pre- 
serve within  limited  regions  the  local  responsibility  and  the  control 
of  such  credit  institutions. 

All  these  subjects,  however,  require  careful  investigation,  and  it 
might  be  found  advantageous  to  create  a  joint  commission  embracing 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  for 
subsequent  report. 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  REGULATION 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  now  comprised  of  three  Cabinet 
officers,  and  the  duties  involved  in  the  competent  conduct  of  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  this  commission  far  exceed  the  time  and 
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attention  which  these  officials  can  properly  afford  from  other  im- 
portant duties.  I  recommend  that  authority  be  given  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  full-time  commissioners  to  replace  them. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  authority  of  the  commission  .should 
be  extended  to  certain  phases  of  power  regulation.  The  nature  of 
the  electric  utilities  industry  is  such  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
power  generation  and  distribution  is  intrastate  in  character,  and  most 
of  the  States  have  developed  their  own  regulatory  systems  as  to 
certificates  of  convenience,  rates,  and  profits  of  such  utilities.  To 
encroach  upon  their  authorities  and  responsibilities  would  be  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, of  interstate  character  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
To  meet  these  cases  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  a  method  could  bo 
worked  out  by  which  initial  action  may  be  taken  between  the  com- 
missions of  the  States  whose  joint  action  should  be  made  effective 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  a  reserve  to  act  on  its  own 
motion  in  case  of  disagreement  or  nonaction  by  the  States. 

THE  RADIO  COMMISSION 

I  recommend  the  reorganization  of  the  Radio  Commission  into  a 
permanent  body  from  its  present  temporary  status.  The  requirement 
of  the  present  law  that  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from 
specified  zones  should  be  abolished  and  a  general  provision  made  for 
their  equitable  selection  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Despite 
the  effort  of  the  commissioners,  the  present  method  develops  a 
public  insistence  that  the  commissioners  are  specially  charged  with 
supervision  of  radio  affairs  in  the  zone  from  which  each  is  appointed. 
As  a  result  there  is  danger  that  the  system  will  degenerate  from  a 
national  system  into  five  regional  agencies  with  varying  practices, 
varying  policies,  competitive  tendencies,  and  consequent  failure  to 
attain  its  utmost  capacity  for  service  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

MUSCLE   SHOALS 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  disposed  of. 
Under  present  conditions  the  income  from  these  plants  is  less  than 
could  otherwise  be  secured  for  its  use,  and  more  especially  the  public 
is  not  securing  the  full  benefits  which  could  be  obtained  from  them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  parts  of  these  plants  as  would  be  useful 
and  the  revenues  from  the  remainder  should  be  dedicated  for  all  time 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation on  a  commercial  scale  in  agricultural  chemistry.  By 
such  means  advancing  discoveries  of  science  can  be  systematically 
applied  to  agricultural  need,  and  development  of  the  chemical  industry 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  can  be  assured. 
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I  do  not  favor  the  operation  by  the  Government  of  either  power  or 
manufacturing  business  except  as  an  unavoidable  by-product  of  some 
other  major  public  purpose. 

Any  form  of  settlement  of  this  question  will  imply  entering  upon  a 
contract  or  contracts  for  the  lease  of  the  plants  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  parts  and  the  reservation  of  facilities,  products,  or  income  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  extremely  technical  and  involved  nature 
of  such  contracts  dealing  with  chemical  and  electrical  enterprises, 
added  to  the  unusual  difficulties  surrounding  these  special  plants, 
and  the  rapid  commercial  changes  now  in  progress  in  power  and 
synthetic  nitrogen  manufacture,  lead  me  to  suggest  that  Congress 
create  a  special  commission,  not  to  investigate  and  report  as  in  the 
past,  but  with  authority  to  negotiate  and  complete  some  sort  of  con- 
tract or  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  subject,  of  course, 
to  such  general  requirements  as  Congress  may  stipulate. 

BOULDER   DAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
negotiation  of  the  very  complex  contracts  required  for  the  sale  of  the 
power  to  be  generated  at  this  project.  These  contracts  must  assure 
the  return  of  all  Government  outlays  upon  the  project.  1  recom- 
mend that  the  necessar}'  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  initiation  of 
this  work  as  soon  as  the  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  of  national  resources  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Three  important  questions  bearing  upon  conservation  of 
the  public  lands  have  become  urgent. 

Conservation  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  against  future  need  is  a 
national  necessity.  The  working  of  the  oil  permit  system  in  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  public  domain  has  been  subject  to 
great  abuse.  I  considered  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  issuance  of 
such  permits  and  to  direct  the  review  of  all  outstanding  permits  as  to 
compliance  of  the  holders  with  the  law.  The  purpose  was  not  only 
to  end  such  abuse  but  to  place  the  Government  in  position  to  review 
the  entire  subject. 

We  are  also  confronted  with  a  major  problem  in  conservation  due 
to  the  overgrazing  on  public  lands.  The  effect  of  overgrazing 
(which  has  now  become  general)  is  not  only  to  destroy  the  ranges 
but  by  impairing  the  ground  coverage  seriously  to  menace  the  water 
supply  in  many  parts  of  the  West  through  quick  run-off,  spring 
floods,  and  autumn  drought. 

We  have  a  third  problem  of  major  dimensions  in  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  our  reclamation  policy.     The  inclusion  of  most  of  the  avail- 
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able  lands  of  the  public  domain  in  existing  or  planned  reclama- 
tion projects  largely  completes  the  original  purpose  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  There  still  remains  the  necessity  for  extensive  storage 
of  water  in  the  arid  States  which  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should 
give  a  wider  vision  and  purpose  to  this  service. 

To  provide  for  careful  consideration  of  these  questions  and  also 
of  better  division  of  responsibilities  in  them  as  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  including  the  possible  transfer  to  the 
States  for  school  purposes  of  the  lands  unreserved  for  forests,  parks, 
power,  minerals,  etc.,  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  on  Conservation 
of  the  Public  Domain,  with  a  membership  representing  the  major 
public  land  States  and  at  the  same  time  the  public  at  large.  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  should  authorize  a  moderate  sum  to  defray 
their  expenses. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE 

The  Federal  Government  provides  for  an  extensive  and  valuable 
program  of  constructive  social  service,  in  education,  home  building, 
protection  to  women  and  children,  employment,  public  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  many  other  directions. 

In  a  broad  sense  Federal  activity  in  these  directions  has  been  con- 
fined to  research  and  dissemination  of  information  and  experience, 
and  at  most  to  temporary  subsidies  to  the  States  in  order  to  secure 
uniform  advancement  in  practice  and  methods.  Any  other  attitude 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  undermine  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  American  people;  that  is,  local  and  individual 
responsibility.     We  should  adhere  to  this  policy. 

Federal  officials  can,  however,  make  a  further  and  most  important 
contribution  by  leadership  in  stimulation  of  the  community  and 
voluntary  agencies,  and  by  extending  Federal  assistance  in  organiza- 
tion of  these  forces  and  bringing  about  cooperation  among  them. 

As  an  instance  of  this  character,  I  have  recently,  in  cooperation 
vvith  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Labor,  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  facts  precedent  to  a  nation-wide 
White  House  conference  on  child  health  and  protection.  This  coop- 
erative movement  among  interested  agencies  will  impose  no  expense 
upon  the  Government.  Similar  nation-wide  conferences  will  be 
called  in  connection  with  better  housing  and  recreation  at  a  later  date. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policies 
which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
education,  I  have  appointed  a  committee  representative  of  the 
important  educational  associations  and  others  to  investigate  and 
present  recommendations.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  also  appointed  a  voluntary  committee  of  distin- 
guished membership  to  assist  in  a  nation-wide  movement  for 
abolition  of  illiteracy. 
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I  have  recommended  additional  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
employment  service  in  order  that  it  may  more  fully  cover  its  coopera- 
tive work  with  State  and  local  services.  I  have  also  recommended 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Women's  and  Children's  Bureaus 
for  much -needed  research  as  to  facts  which  I  feel  will  prove  most 
helpful. 

rUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  advance  in  scientific  discovery  as  to  disease  and  health 
imposes  new  considerations  upon  us.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  health  of  all  the  people;  in  protection 
from  spread  of  contagious  disease;  in  the  relation  of  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  to  criminality;  and  in  the  economic  and  moral 
advancement  which  is  fundamentally  associated  with  sound  body  and 
mind.  The  organization  of  preventive  measures  and  health  education 
in  its  personal  application  is  the  province  of  public  health  service. 
Such  organization  should  be  as  universal  as  public  education.  Its 
support  is  a  proper  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  It  can  not  be  organ- 
ized with  success,  either  in  its  sanitary  or  educational  phases,  except 
under  public  authority.  It  should  be  based  upon  local  and  State 
responsibility,  but  I  consider  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  of  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  such  agencies. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  organization,  exhaustive  experi- 
ment and  trial  have  demonstrated  that  the  base  should  be  competent 
organization  of  the  municipality,  county,  or  other  local  unit.  Most 
of  our  municipalities  and  some  400  rural  counties  out  of  3,000  now 
have  some  such  unit  organization.  Where  highly  developed,  a  health 
unit  comprises  at  least  a  physician,  sanitary  engineer,  and  community 
nurse  with  the  addition,  in  some  cases,  of  another  nurse  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  maternity  and  children.  Such  organization  gives 
at  once  a  fundamental  control  of  preventive  measures  and  assists 
in  community  instruction.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
interest  in  control  of  contagion,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  State  agencies,  has  in  the  past  and 
should  in  the  future  concern  itself  with  this  development,  particularly 
in  the  many  rural  sections  which  are  unfortunately  far  behind  in 
progress.  Some  parts  of  the  funds  contributed  under  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  through  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  also  found  their  way  into  these  channels. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  should  be  continued  through  the  Children's  Bureau  for 
a  limited  period  of  years;  and  that  the  Congress  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  confining  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the  States  to  the 
building  up  of  such  county  or  other  local  units,  and  that  such  outlay 
should  be  positively  coordinated  with  the  funds  expended  through 
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the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  directed  to  other  phases  of 
the  same  county  or  other  local  unit  organization.  All  funds  appro- 
priated should  of  course  be  applied  through  the  States,  so  that  the 
public  health  program  of  the  county  or  local  unit  will  be  efficiently 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  whole  State. 

FEDERAL  PRISONS 

Closely  related  to  crime  conditions  is  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  prison  system.  Our  Federal  penal  institutions  are  over- 
crowded, and  this  condition  is  daily  becoming  worse.  The  parole 
and  probation  systems  are  inadequate.  These  conditions  make  it 
impossible  to  perform  the  work  of  personal  reconstruction  of  prison- 
ers so  as  to  prepare  them  for  return  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  pressing  evils  I  have  directed  the  temporary 
transfer  of  the  Army  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Leavenworth  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  use  as  a  Federal  prison.  Not  only  is  this 
temporary  but  it  is  inadequate  for  present  needs. 

We  need  some  new  Federal  prisons  and  a  reorganization  of  our 
probation  and  parole  systems ;  and  there  should  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  Bureau  of  Prisons  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  growing  activities  of  our  prison  institu- 
tions. Authorization  for  the  improvements  should  be  given  speedily, 
with  initial  appropriations  to  allow  the  construction  of  the  new 
institutions  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 

IMMIGRATION 

Restriction  of  immigration  has  from  every  aspect  proved  a  sound 
national  policy.  Our  pressing  problem  is  to  formulate  a  method  by 
which  the  limited  number  of  immigrants  whom  we  do  welcome  shall 
be  adapted  to  our  national  setting  and  our  national  needs. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  basis  of  the  quotas  now  in  force  and  I 
have  hoped  that  we  could  find  some  practical  method  to  secure  what 
I  believe  should  be  our  real  national  objective;  that  is,  fitness  of  the 
immigrant  as  to  physique,  character,  training,  and  our  need  of 
service.  Perhaps  some  system  of  priorities  within  the  quotas  could 
produce  these  results  and  at  the  same  time  enable  some  hardships  in 
the  present  system  to  be  cleared  up.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
should  give  the  subject  further  study,  in  which  the  executive  depart- 
ments will  gladly  cooperate  with  the  hope  of  discovering  such  method 
as  will  more  fully  secure  our  national  necessities. 

VETERANS 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  almost  from  its  incep- 
tion to  make  provision  for  the  men  who  have  been  disabled  in 
defense  of  our  country.     This  policy  should  be  maintained.     Origi- 
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nolly  it  took  the  form  of  land  grants  and  pensions.  This  system 
continued  until  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  The  Congress 
at  that  time  inaugurated  a  new  plan  of  compensation,  rehabilitation, 
hospitalization,  medical  care  and  treatment,  and  insurance,  whereby 
benefits  were  awarded  to  those  veterans  and  their  immediate  de- 
pendents whose  disabilities  were  attributable  to  their  war  service. 
The  basic  principle  in  this  legislation  is  sound. 

In  a  desire  to  eliminate  all  possibilities  of  injustice  due  to 
difficulties  in  establishing  service  connection  of  disabilities,  these 
principles  have  been  to  some  degree  extended.  Veterans  whose  dis- 
eases or  injuries  have  become  apparent  within  a  brief  period  after 
the  war  are  now  receiving  compensation :  insurance  benefits  have  been 
liberalized.  Emergency  officers  are  now  receiving  additional  benefits. 
The  doors  of  the  Government's  hospitals  have  been  opened  to  all 
veterans,  even  though  their  diseases  or  injuries  were  not  the  result 
of  their  war  service.  In  addition  adjusted  service  certificates  have 
been  issued  to  3.433.300  veterans.  This  in  itself  will  mean  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  83.500.000,000  before  1945.  in  addition  to  the 
$600,000,000  which  we  are  now  appropriating  annually  for  our 
veterans'  relief. 

The  administration  of  all  laws  concerning  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents  has  been  upon  the  basis  of  dealing  generously,  humanely, 
and  justly.  While  some  inequalities  have  arisen,  substantial  and 
adequate  care  has  been  given  and  justice  administered.  Further 
improvement  in  administration  may  require  some  amendment  from 
time  to  time  to  the  law.  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  such 
changes  conform  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  gain  in  efficiency,  economy,  and  more 
uniform  administration  and  better  definition  of  national  policies  if 
the  Pension  Bureau,  the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  are  brought  together  under  a  single  agency. 
The  total  appropriations  to  these  agencies  now  exceed  ^v  . 
per  annum. 

CIVIL    SERVICE 

Approximately  four-fifths  of  all  the  employees  in  the  executive 
civil  service  now  occupy  positions  subject  to  competitive  examination 
under  the  civil  service  law. 

There  are,  however,  still  commanding  opportunities  for  extending 
the  system.  These  opportunities  lie  within  the  province  of  Congress 
and  not  the  President.  I  recommend  that  a  further  step  be  taken 
by  authorization  that  appointments  of  third-class  postmasters  be 
made  under  the  civil  service  law. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REORGANIZATION 

This  subject  bus  been  under  consideration  for  over  20  years.  It 
was  promised  by  both  political  parties  in  the  recent  campaign.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  committees  and  commissions — con- 
gressional, executive,  and  voluntary.  The  conclusions  of  these  investi- 
gations have  been  unanimous  that  reorganization  is  a  necessity  of 
sound  administration;  of  economy;  of  more  effective  governmental 
policies  and  of  relief  to  the  citizen  from  unnecessary  harassment 
in  his  relations  with  a  multitude  of  scattered  governmental  agencies. 
But  the  presentation  of  any  specific  plan  at  once  enlivens  opposition 
from  every  official  whose  authority  may  be  curtailed  or  who  fears 
his  position  is  imperiled  by  such  a  result;  of  bureaus  and  departments 
which  wish  to  maintain  their  authority  and  activities;  of  citizens  and 
their  organizations  who  are  selfishly  interested,  or  who  are  inspired 
by  fear  that  their  favorite  bureau  may,  in  a  new  setting,  be  less  subject 
to  their  influence  or  more  subject  to  some  other  influence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  principles  of  reorganization  are 
two  in  number.  First,  all  administrative  activities  of  the  same 
major  purpose  should  be  placed  in  groups  under  single-headed  re- 
sponsibility ;  second,  all  executive  and  administrative  functions  should 
be  separated  from  boards  and  commissions  and  placed  under  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  while  quasilegislative  and  quasijudicial  and 
broadly  advisory  functions  should  be  removed  from  individual 
authority  and  assigned  to  boards  and  commissions.  Indeed,  these  are 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Government  was  founded, 
and  they  are  the  principles  which  have  been  adhered  to  in  the  whole 
development  of  our  business  structure,  and  they  are  the  distillation 
of  the  common  sense  of  generations. 

For  instance,  the  conservation  of  national  resources  is  spread 
among  eight  agencies  in  five  departments.  They  suffer  from  conflict 
and  overlap.  There  is  no  proper  development  and  adherence  to  broad 
national  policies  and  no  central  point  where  the  searchlight  of  public 
opinion  may  concentrate  itself.  These  functions  should  be  grouped 
under  the  direction  of  some  such  official  as  an  assistant  secretary  of 
conservation.  The  particular  department  or  cabinet  officer  under 
which  such  a  group  should  be  placed  is  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  need  of  concentration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  educational 
services,  of  merchant  marine  aids,  of  public  works,  of  public  health, 
of  veterans'  services,  and  many  others,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  widely  scattered  in  the  various  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies.  It  is  desirable  that  we  first  have  experience  with 
these  different  groups  in  action  before  we  create  new  departments. 
These  may  be  necessary  later  on. 
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With  this  background  of  all  previous  experience  I  can  see  no  hope 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  reorganization  of  the  Government 
unless  Congress  be  willing  to  delegate  its  authority  over  the  problem 
(subject  to  defined  principles)  to  the  Executive,  who  should  act  upon 
approval  of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  or  with  the  reservation  of 
power  of  revision  by  Congress  within  some  limited  period  adequate 
for  its  consideration. 


prohibition 

The  first  duty  of  the  President  under  his  oath  of  office  is  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  to 
give  effect  to  the  eighteenth  amendment  is  far  from  satisfactory  and 
this  is  in  part  due  to  the  inadequate  organization  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  With  the  hope  of  expedit- 
ing such  reorganization.  I  requested  on  June  6  last  that  Congress 
should  appoint  a  joint  committee  to  collaborate  with  executive  agen- 
cies in  preparation  of  legislation.  It  would  be  helpful  if  it  could  be 
so  appointed.  The  subject  has  been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Commission  and  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
Government.  Our  joint  conclusions  are  that  certain  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once.  First,  there  should  be  an  immediate  concentration 
of  responsibility  and  strengthening  of  enforcement*  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  Federal  functions  of  detection  and  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosecution,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Prohibition  Bureau  in  the 
Treasury;  and  at  the  same  time  the  control  of  the  distribution  of 
industrial  alcohol  and  legalized  beverages  should  remain  in  the 
Treasury.  Second,  provision  should  be  made  for  relief  of  congestion 
in  the  Federal  courts  by  modifying  and  simplifying  the  procedure 
for  dealing  with  the  large  volume  of  petty  prosecutions  under 
various  Federal  acts.  Third,  there  should  be  a  codification  of 
the  laws  relating  to  prohibition  to  avoid  the  necessity  which  now 
exists  of  resorting  to  more  than  25  statutes  enacted  at  various  times 
over  40  years.  Technical  defects  in  these  statutes  that  have  been 
disclosed  should  be  cured.  I  would  add  to  these  recommendations 
the  desirability  of  reorganizing  the  various  services  engaged  in  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  into  one  border  patrol  under  the  Coast 
Guard.  Further  recommendations  upon  the  subject  as  a  whole  will 
be  developed  after  further  examination  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Commission,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  criminal  law  will 
ever  be  fully  enforced  so  long  as  criminals  exist. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  be  the  model  of  city  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Nation.     While  conditions  here  are  much  better  than  in 
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many  other  cities,  they  are  far  from  perfect,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to 
the  congestion  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District, 
resulting  in  long  delays.  Furthermore,  there  is  need  for  legislation  in 
the  District  supplementing  the  national  prohibition  act,  more  sharply 
defining  and  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners and  the  police  of  the  District,  and  opening  the  way  for 
better  cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  between  the 
District  officials  and  the  prohibition  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   It  is  urgent  that  these  conditions  be  remedied. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OBSERVANCE 

No  one  will  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  volume  of  crime  of  all 
kinds  and  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in  our  country.  We  have 
pressing  need  so  to  organize  our  system  of  administering  criminal 
justice  as  to  establish  full  vigor  and  effectiveness.  We  need  to 
reestablish  faith  that  the  highest  interests  of  our  country  are  served 
by  insistence  upon  the  swift  and  even-handed  administration  of 
justice  to  all  offenders,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  That  we  shall 
effect  improvement  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  the  most  serious  issue  before  our  people. 

Under  the  authority  of  Congress  I  have  appointed  a  National 
Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  for  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  and  the 
improvement  of  our  judicial  system,  including  the  special  problems 
and  abuses  growing  out  of  the  prohibition  laws.  The  commission 
has  been  invited  to  make  the  widest  inquiry  into  the  short- 
comings of  the  administration  of  justice  and  into  the  causes  and 
remedies  for  them.  It  has  organized  its  work  under  subcom- 
mittees dealing  with  the  many  contributory  causes  of  our  situa- 
tion and  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  investigators  in  fields  requiring 
special  consideration.  I  am  confident  that  as  a  result  of  its  studies 
now  being  carried  forward  it  will  make  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  our  pressing  problems. 

Pending  further  legislation,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
striving  to  weed  out  inefficiency  wherever  it  exists,  to  stimulate 
activity  on  the  part  of  its  prosecuting  officers,  and  to  use  increasing 
care  in  examining  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  serve  as 
prosecutors.  The  department  is  seeking  systematically  to  strengthen 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
not  by  dramatic  displays  but  by  steady  pressure;  by  removal  of 
negligent  officials  and  by  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  vigilant. 
During  the  course  of  these  efforts  it  has  been  revealed  that  in  some 
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districts  'muses  contributing  to  the  congestion  of  criminal  dockets, 
and  to  delays  and  inefficiency  in  prosecutions,  have  been  lack  of  suffi- 
cient forces  in  the  offices  of  United  States  attorneys,  clerks  of  courts, 
and  marshals.  These  conditions  tend  to  clog  the  machinery  of  justice. 
The  last  conference  of  senior  circuit  judges  has  taken  note  of  them 
and  indorsed  the  department's  proposals  for  improvement.  Increases 
in  appropriations  are  necessary  and  will  be  asked  for  in  order  to 
reenforce  these  offices. 

The  orderly  administration  of  the  law  involves  more  than  the 
mere  machinery  of  law  enforcement.  The  efficient  use  of  that  ma- 
chinery and  a  spirit  in  our  people  in  support  of  law  are  alike  essential. 
We  have  need  for  improvement  in  both.  However  much  we  may 
perfect  the  mechanism,  still  if  the  citizen  who  is  himself  de- 
pendent upon  some  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  that  he  has 
and  all  that  he  holds  dear,  shall  insist  on  selecting  the  particular 
laws  which  he  will  obey,  he  undermines  his  own  safety  and  that  oi 
his  country.  His  attitude  may  obscure,  but  it  can  not  conceal,  the 
ugly  truth  that  the  lawbreaker,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  the  enemy  of 
society.  We  can  no  longer  gloss  over  the  unpleasant  reality  which 
should  be  made  vital  in  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen,  that  he 
who  condones  or  traffics  with  crime,  who  is  indifferent  to  it  and  to 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  or  to  the  lax  performance  of  official 
duty,  is  himself  the  most  effective  agency  for  the  breakdown  of 
society. 

Law  can  not  rise  above  its  source  in  good  citizenship — in  what 
right-minded  men  most  earnestly  believe  and  desire.  If  the  law  is 
upheld  only  by  Government  officials,  then  all  law  is  at  an  end. 
Our  laws  are  made  by  the  people  themselves;  theirs  is  the  right 
to  work  for  their  repeal;  but  until  repeal  it  is  an  equal  duty  to 
observe  them  and  demand  their  enforcement. 

I  have  been  gratified  at  the  awakening  sense  of  this  responsibility 
in  our  citizens  during  the  past  few  months,  and  gratified  that 
many  instances  have  occurred  which  refuted  the  cynicism  which 
has  asserted  that  our  system  could  not  convict  those  who  had  defied 
the  law  and  possessed  the  means  to  resist  its  execution.  These 
things  reveal  a  moral  awakening  both  in  the  people  and  in  officials 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  rule  of  law. 

conclusion 

The  test  of  the  rightfulness  of  our  decisions  must  be  whether  we 
have  sustained  and  advanced  the  ideals  of  the  American  people; 
self-government  in  its  foundations  of  local  government:  justice 
whether  to  the  individual  or  to  the  group;  ordered  liberty;  freedom 
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from  domination;  open  opportunity  ond  equality  of  opportunity; 
the  initiative  and  individuality  of  our  people;  prosperity  and  the 
lessening  of  poverty ;  freedom  of  public  opinion ;  education ;  advance- 
ment of  knowledge ;  the  growth  of  religious  spirit ;  the  tolerance  of 
all  faiths;  the  foundations  of  the  home  and  the  advancement  of 
peace. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

TnE  White  House,  December  2, 1030. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  I  should  lay  before  the  Congress  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  recommend  consideration  of  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  and  expedient. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  national 
peace  and  security;  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life  is  unimpaired;  education  and  scientific  discovery  have 
made  advances;  our  country  is  more  alive  to  its  problems  of  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

During  the  past  12  months  we  have  suffered  with  other  Nations 
from  economic  depression. 

The  origins  of  this  depression  lie  to  some  extent  within  our 
own  borders  through  a  speculative  period  which  diverted  capital 
and  energy  into  speculation  rather  than  constructive  enterprise. 
Had  overspeculation  in  securities  been  the  only  force  operating,  we 
should  have  seen  recovery  many  months  ago,  as  these  particular 
dislocations  have  generally  readjusted  themselves. 

Other  deep-seated  causes  have  been  in  action,  however,  chiefly 
the  world-wide  overproduction  beyond  even  the  demand  of  prosper- 
ous times  for  such  important  basic  commodities  as  wheat,  rubber, 
coffee,  sugar,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  to  some  extent  cotton,  and  other  raw 
materials.  The  cumulative  effects  of  demoralizing  price  falls  o-f 
these  important  commodities  in  the  process  of  adjustment  of  produc- 
tion to  world  consumption  have  produced  financial  crises  in  many 
countries  and  have  diminished  the  buying  power  of  these  countries 
for  imported  goods  to  a  degree  which  extended  the  difficulties  farther 
afield  by  creating  unemployment  in  all  the  industrial  nations.  The 
political  agitation  in  Asia ;  revolutions  in  South  America  and  political 
unrest  in  some  European  States ;  the  methods  of  sale  by  Russia  of  her 
increasing  agricultural  exports  to  European  markets;  and  our  own 
drought — have  all  contributed  to  prolong  and  deepen  the  depression. 
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In  the  larger  view  the  major  forces  of  the  depression  now  lie  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  and  our  recuperation  has  been  retarded  by 
the  unwarranted  degree  of  fear  and  apprehension  created  by  these 
outside  forces. 

The  extent  of  the  depression  is  indicated  by  the  following  approxi- 
mate percentages  of  activity  during  the  past  three  months  as  com- 
pared with  the  highly  prosperous  year  of  1928 : 

Value  of  department-store  sales 93%  of  1928 

Volume  of  manufacturing  production 80%  of  1928 

Volume  of  mineral  production 90%  of  1928 

Volume  of  factory  employment 84%  of  1928 

Total  of  bank  deposits 105%  of  1928 

Wholesale  prices— all  commodities 83%  of  1928 

Cost  of  living 94%  of  1928 

Various  other  indexes  indicate  total  decrease  of  activity  from  1928 
of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

There  are  many  factors  which  give  encouragement  for  the  future. 
The  fact  that  we  are  holding  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  our  normal 
activities  and  incomes ;  that  our  major  financial  and  industrial  institu- 
tions have  come  through  the  storm  unimpaired ;  that  price  levels  of 
major  commodities  have  remained  approximately  stable  for  some  time ; 
that  a  number  of  industries  are  showing  signs  of  increasing  demand ; 
that  the  world  at  large  is  readjusting  itself  to  the  situation ;  all  reflect 
grounds  for  confidence.  We  should  remember  that  these  occasions 
have  been  met  many  times  before,  that  they  are  but  temporary,  that 
our  country  is  to-day  stronger  and  richer  in  resources,  in  equipment, 
in  skill,  than  ever  in  its  history.  We  are  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
self-sustaining,  we  will  overcome  world  influences  and  will  lead  the 
march  of  prosperity  as  we  have  always  done  hitherto. 

Economic  depression  can  not  be  cured  by  legislative  action  or 
executive  pronouncement.  Economic  wounds  must  be  healed  by  the 
action  of  the  cells  of  the  economic  body — the  producers  and  consumers 
themselves.  Recovery  can  be  expedited  and  its  effects  mitigated  by 
cooperative  action.  That  cooperation  requires  that  every  individual 
should  sustain  faith  and  courage ;  that  each  should  maintain  his  self- 
reliance  ;  that  each  and  every  one  should  search  for  method  of  improv- 
ing his  business  or  service;  that  the  vast  majority  whose  income  is 
unimpaired  should  not  hoard  out  of  fear  but  should  pursue  their 
normal  living  and  recreations;  that  each  should  seek  to  assist  his 
neighbors  who  may  be  less  fortunate;  that  each  industry  should 
assist  its  own  employees ;  that  each  community  and  each  State  should 
assume  its  full  responsibilities  for  organization  of  employment  and 
relief  of  distress  with  that  sturdiness  and  independence  which  built 
a  great  Nation. 

Our  people  are  responding  to  these  impulses  in  remarkable  degree. 
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The  best  contribution  of  government  lies  in  encouragement  of  this 
voluntary  cooperation  in  the  community.  The  Government,  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local,  can  join  with  the  community  in  such  pro- 
grams and  do  its  part.  A  year  ago  I,  together  with  other  officers  of 
the  Government,  initiated  extensive  cooperative  measures  throughout 
the  country. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  an  agreement  of  leading  employers 
to  maintain  the  standards  of  wages  and  of  labor  leaders  to  use  their 
influence  against  strife.  In  a  large  sense  these  undertakings  have 
been  adhered  to  and  we  have  not  witnessed  the  usual  reductions  of 
wages  which  have  always  heretofore  marked  depressions.  The  index 
of  union  wage  scales  shows  them  to  be  to-day  fully  up  to  the  level  of 
any  of  the  previous  three  years.  In  consequence  the  buying  power  of 
the  country  has  been  much  larger  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  Of  equal  importance  the  Nation  has  had  unusual  peace  in 
industry  and  freedom  from  the  public  disorder  which  has  character- 
ized previous  depressions. 

The  second  direction  of  cooperation  has  been  that  our  governments, 
National,  State,  and  local,  the  industries  and  business  so  distribute 
employment  as  to  give  work  to  the  maximum  number  of  employees. 
The  third  direction  of  cooperation  has  been  to  maintain  and  even 
extend  construction  work  and  betterments  in  anticipation  of  the 
future.     It  has  been  the  universal  experience  in  previous  depressions 
that  public  works  and  private  construction  have  fallen  off  rapidly 
with  the  general  tide  of  depression.     On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
increased  authorization  and  generous  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
and  the  action  of  States  and  municipalities  have  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  public  construction  to  an  amount  even  above  that  in  the 
most  prosperous  years.    In  addition  the  cooperation  of  public  utili- 
ties, railways,  and  other  large  organizations  has  been  generously 
given  in  construction  and  betterment  work  in  anticipation  of  future 
need.     The  Department  of  Commerce  advises  me  that  as  a  result,  the 
volume  of  this  type  of  construction  work,  which  amounted  to  roughly 
$6,300,000,000  in  1929,  instead  of  decreasing  will  show  a  total  of  about 
$7,000,000,000  for  1930.     There  has,  of  course,  been  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  types  of  construction  which  could  not  be  undertaken 
in  advance  of  need. 

The  fourth  direction  of  cooperation  was  the  organization  in  such 
States  and  municipalities,  as  was  deemed  necessary,  of  committees 
to  organize  local  employment,  to  provide  for  employment  agencies, 
and  to  effect  relief  of  distress. 

The  result  of  magnificent  cooperation  throughout  the  country  has 
been  that  actual  suffering  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  during  the 
past  12  months,  and  our  unemployment  has  been  far  less  in  propor- 
tion than  in  other  large  industrial  countries.  Some  time  ago  it 
became  evident  that  unemployment  would  continue  over  the  winter 
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and  would  necessarily  be  added  to  from  seasonal  causes  and  that 
the  savings  of  workpeople  would  be  more  largely  depleted.  We  have 
as  a  Nation  a  definite  duty  to  see  that  no  deserving  person  in  our 
country  suffers  from  hunger  or  cold.  I  therefore  set  up  a  more 
extensive  organization  to  stimulate  more  intensive  cooperation  through- 
out the  country.  There  has  been  a  most  gratifying  degree  of  response, 
from  governors,  mayors,  and  other  public  officials,  from  welfare  or- 
ganizations, and  from  employers  in  concerns  both  large  and  small. 
The  local  communities  through  their  voluntary  agencies  have  as- 
sumed the  duty  of  relieving  individual  distress  and  are  being  gener- 
ously supported  by  the  public. 

The  number  of  those  wholly  out  of  employment  seeking  for  work 
was  accurately  determined  by  the  census  last  April  as  about  2,500,000. 
The  Department  of  Labor  index  of  employment  in  the  larger  trades 
shows  some  decrease  in  employment  since  that  time.  The  problem 
from  a  relief  point  of  view  is  somewhat  less  than  the  published  es- 
timates of  the  number  of  unemployed  would  indicate.  The  intensive 
community  and  individual  efforts  in  providing  special  employment 
outside  the  listed  industries  are  not  reflected  in  the  statistical  indexes 
and  tend  to  reduce  such  published  figures.  Moreover,  there  is  esti- 
mated to  be  a  constant  figure  at  all  times  of  nearly  1,000,000  unem- 
ployed who  are  not  without  annual  income  but  temporarily  idle  in 
the  shift  from  one  job  to  another.  We  have  an  average  of  about 
three  breadwinners  to  each  two  families,  so  that  every  person  unem- 
ployed does  not  represent  a  family  without  income.  The  view  that 
the  relief  problems  are  less  than  the  gross  numbers  would  indicate  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  several  cities,  which  shows  that  the 
number  of  families  in  distress  represents  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  the  calculated  unemployed.  This  is  not  said  to  minimize 
the  very  real  problem  which  exists  but  to  weigh  its  actual  proportions. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  situation  the  Federal  Government  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  greatest  program  of  waterway,  harbor,  flood  control, 
public  building,  highway,  and  airway  improvement  in  all  our  history. 
This,  together  with  loans  to  merchant  shipbuilders,  improvement 
of  the  Navy  and  in  military  aviation,  and  other  construction  work 
of  the  Government  will  exceed  $520,000,000  for  this  fiscal  year.  This 
compares  with  $253,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1928.  The  construc- 
tion works  already  authorized  and  the  continuation  of  policies  in 
Government  aid  will  require  a  continual  expenditure  upwards  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  annually. 

I  favor  still  further  temporary  expansion  of  these  activities  in 
aid  to  unemployment  during  this  winter.  The  Congress  will,  how- 
ever, have  presented  to  it  numbers  of  projects,  some  of  them  under 
the  guise  of,  rather  than  the  reality  of,  their  usefulness  in  the  increase 
of  employment  during  the  depression.  There  are  certain  common- 
sense  limitations  upon  any  expansions  of  construction  work.  The 
Government  must  not  undertake  works  that  are  not  of  sound  eco- 
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nomic  purpose  and  that  have  not  been  subject  to  searching  technical 
investigation,  and  which  have  not  been  given  adequate  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  The  volume  of  construction  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  at  the  maximum  limit  warranted  by  financial  pru- 
dence as  a  continuing  policy.  To  increase  taxation  for  purposes  of 
construction  work  defeats  its  own  purpose,  as  such  taxes  directly 
diminish  employment  in  private  industry.  Again  any  kind  of  con- 
struction requires,  after  its  authorization,  a  considerable  time  before 
labor  can  be  employed  in  which  to  make  engineering,  architectural, 
and  legal  preparations.  Our  immediate  problem  is  the  increase  of 
employment  for  the  next  six  months,  and  new  plans  which  do  not 
produce  such  immediate  result  or  which  extend  commitments  beyond 
this  period  are  not  warranted. 

The  enlarged  rivers  and  harbors,  public  building,  and  highway 
plans  authorized  by  the  Congress  last  session,  however,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  assistance  by  the  temporary  acceleration  of  con- 
struction of  these  programs  even  faster  than  originally  planned, 
especially  if  the  technical  requirements  of  the  laws  which  entail 
great  delays  could  be  amended  in  such  fashion  as  to  speed  up  acquire- 
ments of  land  and  the  letting  of  contracts. 

With  view,  however,  to  the  possible  need  for  acceleration,  we, 
immediately  upon  receiving  those  authorities  from  the  Congress  five 
months  ago,  began  the  necessary  technical  work  in  preparation  for 
such  possible  eventuality.  I  have  canvassed  the  departments  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  properly  added 
to  our  present  expenditure  to  accelerate  all  construction  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  asking  the  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  to  provide  such 
further  employment  in  this  emergency.  In  connection  therewith  we 
need  some  authority  to  make  enlarged  temporary  advances  of  Fed- 
eral-highway aid  to  the  States. 

I  recommend  that  this  appropriation  be  made  distributable  to  the 
different  departments  upon  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  and  approval  by  the  President.  Its  application  to  works 
already  authorized  by  the  Congress  assures  its  use  in  directions  of 
economic  importance  and  to  public  welfare.  Such  action  will  imply 
an  expenditure  upon  construction  of  all  kinds  of  over  $650,000,000 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  world-wide  depression  has  affected  agriculture  in  common  with 
all  other  industries.  The  average  price  of  farm  produce  has  fallen 
to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  levels  of  1928.  This  average  is,  however, 
greatly  affected  by  wheat  and  cotton,  which  have  participated  in 
world-wide  overproduction  and  have  fallen  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
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average  price  of  the  year  1928.  Excluding  these  commodities,  the 
prices  of  all  other  agricultural  products  are  about  84  per  cent  of 
those  of  1928.  The  average  wholesale  prices  of  other  primary  goods, 
such  as  nonferrous  metals,  have  fallen  to  76  per  cent  of  1928. 

The  price  levels  of  our  major  agricultural  commodities  are,  in  fact, 
higher  than  those  in  other  principal  producing  countries,  due  to  the 
combined  result  of  the  tariff  and  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Board. 
For  instance,  wheat  prices  at  Minneapolis  are  about  30  per  cent  higher 
than  at  Winnipeg,  and  at  Chicago  they  are  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  at  Buenos  Aires.  Corn  prices  at  Chicago  are  over  twice  as  high 
as  at  Buenos  Air^s.  Wool  prices  average  more  than  80  per  cent 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  and  butter  is  30  per  cent  higher 
in  New  York  City  than  in  Copenhagen. 

Aside  from  the  misfortune  to  agriculture  of  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion we  have  had  the  most  severe  drought.  It  has  affected  par- 
ticularly the  States  bordering  on  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Lower 
Mississippi  Rivers,  with  some  areas  in  Montana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  It  has  found  its  major  expression  in  the  shortage  of 
pasturage  and  a  shrinkage  in  the  corn  crop  from  an  average  of  about 
2,800,000,000  bushels  to  about  2,090,000,000  bushels. 

On  August  14  I  called  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  the  most 
acutely  affected  States,  and  as  a  result  of  its  conclusions  I  appointed 
a  national  committee  comprising  the  heads  of  the  important  Federal 
agencies  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  governors  in  turn  have  appointed  State  committees  representa- 
tive of  the  farmers,  bankers,  business  men,  and  the  Red  Cross,  and 
subsidiary  committees  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  acutely 
affected  counties.  Railway  rates  were  reduced  on  feed  and  livestock 
in  and  out  of  the  drought  areas,  and  over  50,000  cars  of  such 
products  have  been  transported  under  these  reduced  rates.  The 
Red  Cross  established  a  preliminary  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  distress 
relief  purposes  and  established  agencies  for  its  administration  in 
each  county.  Of  this  fund  less  than  $500,000  has  been  called  for  up 
to  this  time  as  the  need  will  appear,  more  largely  during  the  winter. 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  extended  its  credit  facilities,  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  given  financial  assistance  to  all  affected 
cooperatives. 

In  order  that  the  Government  may  meet  its  full  obligation  toward 
our  countrymen  in  distress  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  seed  and  feed  for  ani- 
mals. Its  application  should  as  hitherto  in  such  loans  be  limited 
to  a  gross  amount  to  any  one  individual,  and  secured  upon  the  crop. 

The  Red  Cross  can  relieve  the  cases  of  individual  distress  by  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  our  people. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

I  shall  submit  the  detailed  financial  position  of  the  Government 
with  recommendations  in  the  usual  Budget  message.  I  will  at  this 
time,  however,  mention  that  the  Budget  estimates  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  current  year  were  formulated  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to 
forecast  the  severity  of  the  business  depression  and  have  been 
most  seriously  affected  by  it.  At  that  time  a  surplus  of  about 
$123,000,000  was  estimated  for  this  fiscal  year  and  tax  reduction 
which  affected  the  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  of  $75,000,000  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  thus  reducing  the  estimated  surplus  to  about 
$48,000,000.  Closely  revised  estimates  now  made  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  tax,  postal,  and  other  receipts 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  indicate  a  decrease  of  about  $430,000,000 
from  the  estimate  of  a  year  ago,  of  which  about  $75,000,000  is  due  to 
tax  reduction,  leaving  about  $355,000,000  due  to  the  depression. 
Moreover,  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  subsequent  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Budget  enlarging  Federal  construction  work  to  expand 
employment  and  for  increase  in  veterans'  services  and  other  items, 
have  increased  expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  year  by  about 
$225,000,000. 

Thus  the  decrease  of  $430,000,000  in  revenue  and  the  increase  of 
$225,000,000  in  expenditure  adversely  change  the  original  Budget 
situation  by  about  $655,000,000.  This  large  sum  is  offset  by  the 
original  estimated  surplus  a  year  ago  of  about  $123,000,000,  by  the 
application  of  $185,000,000  of  interest  payments  upon  the  foreign 
debt  to  current  expenditures,  by  arrangements  of  the  Farm  Board 
through  repayments,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  which  they  reduced  their 
net  cash  .demands  upon  the  Treasury  by  $100,000,000  in  this  period, 
and  by  about  $67,000,000  economies  and  deferments  brought  about  in 
the  Government,  thus  reducing  the  practical  effect  of  the  change  in 
the  situation  to  an  estimated  deficit  of  about  $180,000,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  I  shall  make  suggestions  for  handling  the 
present-year  deficit  in  the  Budget  message,  but  I  do  not  favor 
encroachment  upon  the  statutory  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

While  it  will  be  necessary  in  public  interest  to  further  increase 
expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  aid  to  unemployment 
by  speeding  up  construction  work  and  aid  to  the  farmers  affected 
by  the  drought,  I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  absolute 
necessity  to  defer  any  other  plans  for  increase  of  Government 
expenditures.  The  Budget  for  1932  fiscal  year  indicates  estimated 
expenditure  of  about  $4,054,000,000,  including  postal  deficit.  The 
receipts  are  estimated  at  about  $4,085,000,000  if  the  temporary  tax 
reduction  of  last  year  be  discontinued,  leaving  a  surplus  of  only 
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about  $30,000,000.    Most  rigid  economy  is  therefore  necessary  to 
avoid  increase  in  taxes. 

NATIONAL   DEFEN6E 

Our  Army  and  Navy  are  being  maintained  at  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  under  officers  of  high  training  and  intelligence,  supported 
by  a  devoted  personnel  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  London  naval 
treaty  has  brought  important  economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  Department  will  lay  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  a  program  of  authorization  of  new 
construction  which  should  be  initiated  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1932. 

LEGISLATION 

This  is  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress.  During  its 
previous  sittings  it  has  completed  a  very  large  amount  of  important 
legislation,  notably:  The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board; 
fixing  congressional  reapportionment;  revision  of  the  tariff,  includ- 
ing the  flexible  provisions  and  a  reorganization  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission; reorganization  of  the  Radio  Commission;  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  expansion  of  Federal  prisons; 
reorganization  of  parole  and  probation  system  in  Federal  prisons; 
expansion  of  veterans'  hospitals;  establishment  of  disability  allow- 
ances to  veterans;  consolidation  of  veteran  activities;  consolidation 
and  strengthening  of  prohibition  enforcement  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Justice;  organization  of  a  Narcotics  Bureau;  large 
expansion  of  rivers  and  harbors  improvements;  substantial  increase 
in  Federal  highways;  enlargeir  e  it  of  public  buildings  construction 
program ;  and  the  ratification  ol    he  London  naval  treaty. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  legislation  partially  completed  in  the 
last  sitting  in  respect  to  Muscle  Shoals,  bus  regulation,  relief  of 
congestion  in  the  courts,  reorganization  of  border  patrol  in  prevention 
of  smuggling,  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
other  subjects. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  measures  should  be  completed. 

The  short  session  does  not  permit  of  extensive  legislative  programs, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  questions  which,  if  time  does  not  permit 
action,  I  recommend  should  be  placed  in  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  perhaps  through  committees  cooperating  in  some  instances 
with  the  Federal  departments,  with  view  to  preparation  for  subse- 
quent action.     Among  them  are  the  following  subjects : 

ELECTRICAL  POWER 

I  have  in  a  previous  message  recommended  effective  regulation  of 
interstate  electrical  power.  Such  regulation  should  preserve  the 
independence  and  responsibility  of  the  States. 
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RAILWAYS 


We  have  determined  upon  a  national  policy  of  consolidation  of 
the  railways  as  a  necessity  of  more  stable  and  more  economically 
operated  transportation.  Further  legislation  is  necessary  to  facili- 
tate such  consolidation.  In  the  public  interest  we  should  strengthen 
the  railways  that  they  may  meet  our  future  needs. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  institute  an  inquiry  into  some 
aspects  of  the  economic  working  of  these  laws.     I  do  not  favor  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act.     The  prevention  of  monopolies  is  of  most  vital 
public  importance.     Competition  is  not  only  the  basis  of  protection 
to  the  consumer  but  is  the  incentive  to  progress.    However,  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws  by  the  courts,  the  changes  in  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  economic  effects  upon  those  enterprises  closely  related  to 
the  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  make  such  an  inquiry 
advisable.     The  producers  of  these  materials  assert  that  certain  un- 
fortunate results  of  wasteful  and  destructive  use  of  these  natural 
resources  together  with  a  destructive  competition  which  impoverishes 
both  operator  and  worker  can  not  be  remedied  because  of  the  prohibi- 
tive interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws.     The  well-known  condition 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  an  illustration.     The  people  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  conservation  of  their  natural  resources;  in  the 
prevention  of  wasteful  practices ;  in  conditions  of  destructive  compe- 
tition which  may  impoverish  the  producer  and  the  wage  earner ;  and 
they  have  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining  adequate  competition. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be  directed  especially  to  the  effect 
of  the  workings  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  these  particular  fields  to 
determine  if  these  evils  can  be  remedied  without  sacrifice  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  these  laws. 

CAPITAL-GAINS  TAX 

It  is  urged  by  many  thoughtful  citizens  that  the  peculiar  economic 
effect  of  the  income  tax  on  so-called  capital  gains  at  the  present  rate 
is  to  enhance  speculative  inflation  and  likewise  impede  business 
recovery.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  and  I  recommend  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  economic  effects  of  this  tax  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
general  structure  of  our  income  tax  law. 

IMMIGRATION 

There  is  need  for  revision  of  our  immigration  laws  upon  a  more 
limited  and  more  selective  basis,  flexible  to  the  needs  of  the  countrv. 
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Under  conditions  of  current  unemployment  it  is  obvious  that  per- 
sons coming  to  the  United  States  seeking  work  would  likely  become 
either  a  direct  or  indirect  public  charge.  As  a  temporary  measure 
the  officers  issuing  visas  to  immigrants  have  been,  in  pursuance  of 
the  law,  instructed  to  refuse  visas  to  applicants  likely  to  fall 
into  this  class.  As  a  result  the  visas  issued  have  decreased  from 
an  average  of  about  24,000  per  month  prior  to  restrictions  to  a  rate 
of  about  7,000  during  the  last  month.  These  are  largely  preferred 
persons  under  the  law.  Visas  from  Mexico  are  about  250  per  month 
compared  to  about  4,000  previous  to  restrictions.  The  whole  subject 
requires  exhaustive  reconsideration. 

DEPORTATION  OF  ALIEN   CRIMINALS 

I  urge  the  strengthening  of  our  deportation  laws  so  as  to  more  fully 
rid  ourselves  of  criminal  aliens.  Furthermore,  thousands  of  persons 
have  entered  the  country  in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws. 
The  very  method  of  their  entry  indicates  their  objectionable  char- 
acter, and  our  law-abiding  foreign-born  residents  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  methods  of 
strengthening  the  Government  to  correct  this  abuse. 

POST  OFFICE 

Due  to  deferment  of  Government  building  over  many  years, 
previous  administrations  had  been  compelled  to  enter  upon  types 
of  leases  for  secondary  facilities  in  large  cities,  some  of  which  were 
objectionable  as  representing  too  high  a  return  upon  the  value  of  the 
property.  To  prevent  the  occasion  for  further  uneconomic  leasing 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  building  by  the 
Government  of  its  own  facilities. 

VETERANS 

The  Nation  has  generously  expanded  its  care  for  veterans.  The 
consolidation  of  all  veterans'  activities  into  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  produced  substantial  administrative  economies.  The  con- 
solidation also  brings  emphasis  to  the  inequalities  in  service  and 
allowances.  The  whole  subject  is  under  study  by  the  administrator, 
and  I  recommend  it  should  also  be  examined  by  the  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

I  urge  further  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  recommenda- 
tions I  made  a  year  ago  looking  to  the  development  through  tempo- 
rary Federal  aid  of  adequate  State  and  local  services  for  the  health 
of  children  and  the  further  stamping  out  of  communicable  disease, 
particularly  in  the  rural  sections.    The  advance  of  scientific  discov- 
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ery,  methods,  and  social  thought  imposes  a  new  vision  in  these  mat* 
ters.  The  drain  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  is  comparatively  small. 
The  results  both  economic  and  moral  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

GENERAL 

It  is  my  belief  that  after  the  passing  of  this  depression,  when  wo 
can  examine  it  in  retrospect,  we  shall  need  to  consider  a  number  of 
other  questions  as  to  what  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Government 
to  remove  possible  governmental  influences  which  make  for  instability 
and  to  better  organize  mitigation  of  the  effect  of  depression.  It  is 
as  yet  too  soon  to  constructively  formulate  such  measures. 

There  are  many  administrative  subjects,  such  as  departmental  reor- 
ganization, extension  of  the  civil  service,  readjustment  of  the  postal 
rates,  etc.,  which  at  some  appropriate  time  require  the  attention  of 
lhe  Congress. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Our  relations  with  foreign  countries  have  been  maintained  upon 
a  high  basis  of  cordiality  and  good  will. 

During  the  past  year  the  London  naval  pact  was  completed,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  ratified  by  the  governments  concerned. 
By  this  treaty  we  have  abolished  competition  in  the  building  of 
warships,  have  established  the  basis  of  parity  of  the  United  States 
with  the  strongest  of  foreign  powers,  and  have  accomplished  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  war  vessels. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  extended  political  unrest  in  the 
world.  Asia  continues  in  disturbed  condition,  and  revolutions  have 
taken  place  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Despite  the 
jeopardy  to  our  citizens  and  their  property  which  naturally  arises 
in  such  circumstances,  we  have,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  been  able  to  meet  all  such  instances  without  friction. 

We  have  resumed  normal  relations  with  the  new  Governments  of 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  immediately  upon  evidence 
that  they  were  able  to  give  protection  to  our  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty, and  that  they  recognized  their  international  obligations. 

A  commission  which  was  supported  by  the  Congress  has  completed 
its  investigation  and  reported  upon  our  future  policies  in  respect  to 
Haiti  and  proved  of  high  value  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  these 
policies.  An  election  has  been  held  and  a  new  government  established. 
We  have  replaced  our  high  commissioner  by  a  minister  and  have 
begun  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our  activities  with  view  to  com- 
plete retirement  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty  in  1935. 

A  number  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  treaties  have  been  com- 
pleted or  negotiated  during  the  year,  and  will  be  presented  for 
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approval  by  the  Senate. 

I  shall,  in  a  special  message,  lay  before  the  Senate  the  protocols 
covering  the  statutes  of  the  World  Court  which  have  been  revised 
to  accord  with  the  sense  of  previous  Senate  reservations. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  December  6\  1931. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

It  is  my  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
information  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to  recommend  for  its 
consideration  necessary  and  expedient  measures. 

The  chief  influence  affecting  the  state  of  the  Union  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  continued  world-wide  economic  disturbance.  Our 
national  concern  has  been  to  meet  the  emergencies  it  has  created  for 
us  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  recovery. 

If  we  lift  our  vision  beyond  these  immediate  emergencies  we  find 
fundamental  national  gains  even  amid  depression.  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  this  difficult  period,  we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  sense  of  cooperation  in  the  community.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  major  economic  depressions  there  has 
been  a  notable  absence  of  public  disorders  and  industrial  conflict. 
Above  all  there  is  an  enlargement  of  social  and  spiritual  responsi- 
bility among  the  people.  The  strains  and  stresses  upon  business 
have  resulted  in  closer  application,  in  saner  policies,  and  in  better 
methods.  Public  improvements  have  been  carried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  than  even  in  normal  times.  The  country  is  richer  in  physical 
property,  in  newly  discovered  resources,  and  in  productive  capacity 
than  ever  before.  There  has  been  constant  gain  in  knowledge  and 
education;  there  has  been  continuous  advance  in  science  and  inven- 
tion ;  there  has  been  distinct  gain  in  public  health.  Business  depres- 
sions have  been  recurrent  in  the  life  of  our  country  and  are  but  transi- 
tory. The  Nation  has  emerged  from  each  of  them  with  increased 
strength  and  virility  because  of  the  enlightenment  they  have  brought, 
the  readjustments  and  the  larger  understanding  of  the  realities  and 
obligations  of  life  and  work  which  come  from  them. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Both  our  Army  and  Navy  have  been  maintained  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  The  ability  and  devotion  of  both  officers  and  men 
sustain  the  highest  traditions  of  the  service.  Reductions  and  post- 
ponements in  expenditure  of  these  departments  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  are  being  made  without  reducing  existing  personnel  or 
impairing  the  morale  of  either  establishment. 

The  agreement  between  the  leading  naval  powers  for  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  and  establishment  of  their  relative  strength  and 
thus  elimination  of  competitive  building  also  implies  for  ourselves 
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the  gradual  expansion  of  the  deficient  categories  in  our  Navy  to  the 
parities  provided  in  those  treaties.  However,  none  of  the  other 
nations,  parties  to  these  agreements,  is  to-day  maintaining  the  full 
rate  of  construction  which  the  treaty  size  of  fleets  would  imply. 

Although  these  agreements  secured  the   maximum    reduction   of 
fleets  which  it   was   at   that   time   possible   to   attain,   1   am   hope- 
ful that  the  naval  powers,  party  to  these  agreements,  will  realize 
that  establishment  of  relative  strength  in  itself  offers  opportunity  for 
further  reduction  without  injury  to  any  of  them.    This  would  be  the 
more  possible  if  pending  negotiations  are  successful  between  France 
and  Italy.    If  the  world  is  to  regain  its  standards  of  life,  it  must 
further  decrease  both  naval  and  other  arms.    The  subject  will  come 
before  the  General  Disarmament  Conference  which  meets  in  Geneva 
on  February  2  next. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  We  have  cooperated  with  other 
nations  to  preserve  peace.  The  rights  of  our  citizens  abroad  have 
been  protected. 

The  economic  depression  has  continued  and  deepened  in  every  part 
of  the  world  during  the  past  year.  In  many  countries  political 
instability,  excessive  armaments,  debts,  governmental  expenditures, 
and  taxes  have  resulted  in  revolutions,  in  unbalanced  budgets  and 
monetary  collapse  and  financial  panics,  in  dumping  of  goods  upon 
world  markets,  and  in  diminished  consumption  of  commodities. 

Within  two  years  there  have  been  revolutions  or  acute  social 
disorders  in  10  countries,  embracing  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  world.  Ten  countries  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  external 
obligations.  In  14  countries,  embracing  a  quarter  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, former  monetary  standards  have  been  temporarily  abandoned. 
In  a  number  of  countries  there  have  been  acute  financial  panics  or 
compulsory  restraints  upon  banking.  These  disturbances  have  many 
roots  in  the  dislocations  from  the  World  War.  Every  one  of  them  has 
reacted  upon  us.  They  have  sharply  affected  the  markets  and  prices 
of  our  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  They  have  increased 
unemployment  and  greatly  embarrassed  our  financial  and  credit 
system. 

As  our  difficulties  during  the  past  year  have  plainly  originated  in 
large  degree  from  these  sources,  any  effort  to  bring  about  our  own 
recuperation  has  dictated  the  necessity  of  cooperation  by  us  with 
other  nations  in  reasonable  effort  to  restore  world  confidence  and 
economic  stability. 

Cooperation  of  our  Federal  reserve  system  and  our  banks  with  the 
central  banks  in  foreign  countries  has  contributed  to  localize  and 
ameliorate  a  number-  of  serious  financial  crises  or  moderate  the  pres- 
sures upon  us  and  thus  avert  disasters  which  would  have  affected  us. 

The  economic  crisis  in  Germany  and  Central  Europe  last  June  rose 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  general  panic  from  which  it  was  apparent  that 
without  assistance  these  nations  must  collapse.  Apprehensions  of 
such  collapse  had  demoralized  our  agricultural  and  security  mar- 
kets and  so  threatened  other  nations  as  to  impose  further  dangers 
upon  us.  But  of  highest  importance  was  the  necessity  of  coop- 
eration on   our  part  to  relieve   the   people   of   Germany   from   im- 
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minent  disasters  and  to  maintain  their  important  relations  to 
progress  and  stability  in  the  world.  Upon  the  initiative  of  this 
Government  a  year's  postponement  of  reparations  and  other  inter- 
governmental debts  was  brought  about.  Upon  our  further  initia- 
tive an  agreement  was  made  by  Germany's  private  creditors  provid- 
ing for  an  extension  of  such  credits  until  the  German  people  can 
develop  more  permanent  and  definite  forms  of  relief. 

We  have  continued  our  policy  of  withdrawing  our  marines  from 
Haiti  and  Nicaragua. 

The  difficulties  between  China  and  Japan  have  given  us  great  con- 
cern, not  alone  for  the  maintenance  01  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  to  which  we 
are  a  party  assuring  the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  assist  in  finding  solutions  sustaining  the  full  spirit  of 
those  treaties. 

I  shall  deal  at  greater  length  with  our  foreign  relations  in  a  later 
message. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

Many  undertakings  have  been  organized  and  forwarded  during 
the  past  year  to  meet  the  new  and  changing  emergencies  which  have 
constantly  confronted  us. 

Broadly  the  community  has  cooperated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
honest  distress,  and  to  take  such  emergency  measures  as  would  sustain 
confidence  in  our  financial  system  and  would  cushion  the  violence 
of  liquidation  in  industry  and  commerce,  thus  giving  time  for  orderly 
readjustment  of  costs,  inventories,  and  credits  without  panic  and 
widespread  bankruptcy.  These  measures  have  served  those  purposes 
and  will  promote  recovery. 

In  these  measures  we  have  striven  to  mobilize  and  stimulate  private 
initiative  and  local  and  community  responsibility.  There  has  been 
the  least  possible  Government  entry  into  the  economic  field,  and 
that  only  in  temporary  and  emergency  form.  Our  citizens  and  our 
local  governments  have  given  a  magnificent  display  of  unity  and 
action,  initiative  and  patriotism  in  solving  a  multitude  of  difficulties 
and  in  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  my  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress it  is  desirable  very  briefly  to  review  such  activities  during 
the  past  year. 

The  emergencies  of  unemployment  have  been  met  by  action  in 
many  directions.  The  appropriations  for  the  continued  speeding 
up  of  the  great  Federal  construction  program  have  provided  direct 
and  indirect  aid  to  employment  upon  a  large  scale.  By  organized 
unity  of  action,  the  States  and  municipalities  have  also  maintained 
large  programs  of  public  improvement.  Many  industries  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  anticipate  and  intensify  construction.  Industrial 
concerns  and  other  employers  have  been  organized  to  spread  avail- 
able work  amongst  all  their  employees,  instead  of  discharging  a 
portion  of  them.  A  large  majority  have  maintained  wages  at  as 
high  levels  as  the  safe  conduct  of  their  business  would  permit.  This 
course  has  saved  us  from  industrial  conflict  and  disorder  which 
have  characterized  all  previous  depressions.  Immigration  has  been 
curtailed  by  administrative  action.  Upon  the  basis  of  normal  immi- 
gration the  decrease  amounts  to  about  300,000  individuals  who  other- 
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wise  would  have  been  added  to  our  unemployment.  The  expansion  of 
Federal  employment  agencies  under  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
has  proved  most  effective.  Through  the  President's  organization  for 
unemployment  relief,  public  and  private  agencies  were  successfully 
mobilized  last  winter  to  provide  employment  and  other  measures 
against  distress.  Similar  organization  gives  assurance  against  suffer- 
ing during  the  coming  winter.  Committees  of  leading  citizens  are 
now  active  at  practically  every  point  of  unemployment.  In  the 
large  majority  they  have  been  assured  the  funds  necessary  which, 
together  with  local  government  aids,  will  meet  the  situation.  A  few 
exceptional  localities  will  be  further  organized.  The  evidence  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  shows  an  actual  decrease  of  sickness  and 
infant  and  general  mortality  below  normal  years.  No  greater  proof 
could  be  adduced  that  our  people  have  been  protected  from  hunger 
and  cold  and  that  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  the  Nation 
has  responded  to  the  need  of  the  unfortunate. 

To  meet  the  emergencies  in  agriculture  the  loans  authorized  by 
Congress  for  rehabilitation  in  the  drought  areas  have  enabled  farmers 
to  produce  abundant  crops  in  those  districts.  The  Red  Cross  under- 
took and  magnificently  administered  relief  for  over  2,500,000  drought 
sufferers  last  winter.  It  has  undertaken  this  year  to  administer  relief 
to  100,000  sufferers  in  the  new  drought  area  of  certain  Northwest 
States.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  granting  credits  to 
farm  cooperatives  saved  many  of  them  from  bankruptcy  and  in- 
creased their  purpose  and  strength.  By  enabling  farm  cooperatives 
to  cushion  the  fall  in -prices  of  farm  products  in  1930  and  1931  the 
Board  secured  higher  prices  to  the  farmer  than  would  have  been 
obtained  otherwise,  although  the  benefits  of  this  action  were  par- 
tially defeated  by  continued  world  overproduction.  Incident  to 
this  action  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  of  country 
banks  was  averted  which  could  quite  possibly  have  spread  into  a 
major  disaster.  The  banks  in  the  South  have  cooperated  with  the 
Farm  Board  in  creation  of  a  pool  for  the  better  marketing  of  accu- 
mulated cotton.  Growers  have  been  materially  assisted  by  this 
action.  Constant  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  overproduction  in 
relief  of  agriculture  and  to  promote  the  foreign  buying  of  agri- 
cultural products  by  sustaining  economic  stability  abroad. 

To  meet  our  domestic  emergencies  in  credit  and  banking  arising 
from  the  reaction  to  acute  crises  abroad  the  National  Credit  Associ- 
ation was  set  up  by  the  banks  with  resources  of  $500,000,000  to  sup- 
?>ort  sound  banks  against  the  frightened  withdrawals  and  hoarding. 
t  is  giving  aid  to  reopen  solvent  banks  which  have  been  closed. 
Federal  officials  have  brought  about  many  beneficial  unions  of  banks 
and  have  employed  other  means  which  have  prevented  many  bank 
closings.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  hoarding  withdrawals 
which  had  risen  to  over  $250,000,000  per  week  after  the  British  crisis 
have  substantially  ceased. 

FURTHER   MEASURES 

The  major  economic  forces  and  weaknesses  at  home  and  abroad 
have  now  been  exposed  and  can  be  appraised,  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  forward  action  to  expedite  our  recovery. 

Although  some  of  the  causes  of  our  depression  are  due  to  specula- 
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tion,  inflation  of  securities  and  real  estate,  unsound  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  mismanagement  of  financial  institutions,  yet  our  self- 
;ontained  national  economy,  with  its  matchless  strength  and  resources, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  recover  long  since  but  for  the  continued 
dislocations,  shocks,  and  setbacks  from  abroad. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  vast  liquidation  and  readjustments 
which  have  taken  place  have  left  us  with  a  large  degree  of  credit 
paralysis,  which,  together  with  the  situation  in  our  railways  and 
the  conditions  abroad,  are  now  the  outstanding  obstacles  to  recupera- 
tion. If  we  can  put  our  financial  resources  to  work  and  can 
ameliorate  the  financial  situation  in  the  railways,  I  am  confident  we 
can  make  a  large  measure  of  recovery  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  strong  America  is  the  highest  contribution  to  world 
stability. 

One  phase  of  the  credit  situation  is  indicated  in  the  banks. 
During  the  past  year  banks,  representing  3  per  cent  of  our  total 
deposits  have  been  closed.  A  large  part  of  these  failures  have  been 
caused  by  withdrawals  for  hoarding,  as  distinguished  from  the  fail- 
ures early  in  the  depression  where  weakness  due  to  mismanagement 
was  the  larger  cause  of  failure.  Despite  their  closing,  many  of  them 
will  pay  in  full.  Although  such  withdrawals  have  practically  ceased, 
yet  $1,100,000,000  of  currency  was  previously  withdrawn  which  has 
still  to  return  to  circulation.  This  represents  a  large  reduction  of 
the  ability  of  our  banks  to  extend  credit  which  would  otherwise 
fertilize  industry  and  agriculture.  Furthermore,  many  of  our  bank- 
ers, in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  possible  withdrawals, 
have  felt  compelled  to  call  in  loans,  to  refuse  new  credits,  and 
to  realize  upon  securities,  which  in  turn  has  demoralized  the 
markets.  The  paralysis  has  been  further  augmented  by  the  steady 
increase  in  recent  years  of  the  proportion  of  bank  assets  invested  in 
long-term  securities,  such  as  mortgages  and  bonds.  These  securities 
tend  to  lose  their  liquidity  in  depression  or  temporarily  to  fall  in 
value  so  that  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  meet  the  shock  of  sudden 
withdrawal  is  greatly  lessened  and  the  restriction  of  all  kinds  of 
credit  is  thereby  increased.  The  continuing  credit  paralysis  has 
operated  to  accentuate  the  deflation  and  liquidation  of  commodities, 
real  estate,  and  securities  below  any  reasonable  basis  of  values. 

All  of  this  tends  to  stifle  business,  especially  the  smaller  units, 
and  finally  expresses  itself  in  further  depression  of  prices  and  values, 
in  restriction  on  neAv  enterprise,  and  in  increased  unemployment. 

The  situation  largely  arises  from  an  unjustified  lack  of  confidence. 
We  have  enormous  volumes  of  idle  money  in  the  banks  and  in  hoard- 
ing. We  do  not  require  more  money  or  working  capital — we  need 
to  put  what  we  have  to  work. 

The  fundamental  difficulties  which  have  brought  about  financial 
strains  in  foreign  countries  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
No  external  drain  on  our  resources  can  threaten  our  position,  because 
the  balance  of  international  payments  is  in  our  favor;  we  owe  less 
to  foreign  countries  than  they  owe  to  us ;  our  industries  are  efficiently 
organized;  our  currency  and  bank  deposits  are  protected  by  the 
greatest  gold  reserve  in  history. 

Our  first  step  toward  recovery  is  to  reestablish  confidence  and  thus 
restore  the  flow  of  credit  which  is  the  very  basis  of  our  economic  life. 
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We  must  put  some  steel  beams  in  the  foundations  of  our  credit  struc- 
ture. It  is  our  duty  to  apply  the  full  strength  of  our  Government 
not  only  to  the  immediate  phases,  but  to  provide  security  against 
shocks  and  the  repetition  of  the  weaknesses  which  have  been  proven. 
The  recommendations  which  I  here  lay  before  the  Congress  are  de- 
signed to  meet  these  needs  by  strengthening  financial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  life  through  the  medium  of  our  existing  institutions, 

and  thus  to  avoid  the  entry  of  the  Government  into  competition  with 

private  business. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

The  first  requirement  of  confidence  and  of  economic  recovery  is 
financial  stability  of  the  United  States  Government.  I  shall  deal 
with  fiscal  questions  at  greater  length  in  the  Budget  message.  But 
I  must  at  this  time  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  deficits 
which  have  developed  and  the  resulting  necessity  for  determined  and 
courageous  policies.  These  deficits  arise  in  the  main  from  the  heavy 
decrease  in  tax  receipts  due  to  the  depression  and  to  the  increase  in 
expenditure  on  construction  in  aid  to  unemployment,  aids  to  agricul- 
ture, and  upon  services  to  veterans. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last  we  incurred  a  deficit 
of  about  $003,000,000,  which  included  the  statutory  reduction  of  the 
debt  and  represented  an  increase  of  the  national  debt  by  $616,000,000. 
Of  this,  however,  $153,000,000  is  offset  by  increased  cash  balances. 

In  comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1928  there  is  indicated  a  fall 
in  Federal  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $1,683,- 
000,000,  of  which  $1,034,000,000  is  in  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  alone.  During  this  fiscal  year  there  will  be  an  increased 
expenditure,  as  compared  to  1928,  on  veterans  of  $255,000,000,  and  an 
increased  expenditure  on  construction  work  which  may  reach  $520,- 
000,000.  Despite  large  economies  in  other  directions,  we  have  an 
indicated  deficit,  including  the  statutory  retirement  of  the  debt, 
of  $2,123,000,000,  and  an  indicated  net  debt  increase  of  about 
$1,711,000,000. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  next,  after  allow- 
ing for  some  increase  of  taxes  under  the  present  laws  and  after 
allowing  for  drastic  reduction  in  expenditures,  still  indicates  a  deficit 
of  $1,417,000,000.  After  offsetting  the  statutory  debt  retirements  this 
would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  national  debt  for  the  fiscal  year 
1933  of  about  $921,000,000. 

Several  conclusions  are  inevitable.  We  must  have  insistent  and 
determined  reduction  in  Government  expenses.  We  must  face  a 
temporary  increase  in  taxes.  Such  increase  should  not  cover  the  whole 
of  these  deficits  or  it  will  retard  recovery.  We  must  partially  finance 
the  deficit  by  borrowing.  It  is  my  view  that  the  amount  of  taxation 
should  be  fixed  so  as  to  balance  the  Budget  for  1933  except  for  the 
statutory  debt  retirement.  Such  Government  receipts  would  assure 
the  balance  of  the  following  year's  budget  including  debt  retirement. 
It  is  my  further  view  that  the  additional  taxation  should  be  imposed 
solely  as  an  emergency  measure  terminating  definitely  two  years 
from  July  1  next.  Such  a  basis  will  give  confidence  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  stabilize  its  finance  and  will  assure 
taxpayers  of  its  temporary  character.     Even   with   increased   tax- 
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ation,  the  Government  will  reach  the  utmost  safe  limit  of  its  borrowing 
capacity  by  the  expenditures  for  which  we  are  already  obligated  and 
the  recommendations  here  proposed.  To  go  further  than  these  limits 
in  either  expenditures,  taxes,  or  borrowing  will  destroy  confidence, 
denude  commerce  and  industry  of  its  resources,  jeopardize  the  finan- 
cial system,  and  actually  extend  unemployment  and  demoralize 
agriculture  rather  than  relieve  it. 

FEDERAL   LAND   BANKS 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  subscription  by  the 
Treasury  of  further  capital  to  the  Federal  land  banks  to  be  retired 
as  provided  in  the  original  act,  or  when  funds  arc  available,  and 
that  repayments  of  such  capital  be  treated  as  a  fund  available  for 
further  subscriptions  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
banks  be  supported  so  as  to  stabilize  the  market  values  of  their  bonds 
and  thus  secure  capital  for  the  farmers  at  low  rates,  that  they  may 
continue  their  services  to  agriculture  and  that  they  may  meet  the 
present  situation  with  consideration  to  the  farmers. 

DEPOSITS  IN  CLOSED  BANKS 

A  method  should  be  devised  to  make  available  quickly  to  depositors 
some  portion  of  their  deposits  in  closed  banks  as  the  assets  of  such 
banks  may  warrant.  Such  provision  would  go  far  to  relieve  distress 
in  a  multitude  of  families,  would  stabilize  values  in  many  communi- 
ties, and  would  liberate  working  capital  to  thousands  of  concerns. 
I  recommend  that  measures  be  enacted  promptly  to  accomplish  these 
results  and  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  should  C3nsider  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  plan  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

HOME-LOAN   DISCOUNT  BANKS 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  home-loan  discount 
banks  as  the  necessary  companion  in  our  financial  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  our  Federal  Land  Banks.  Such  action 
will  relieve  present  distressing  pressures  against  home  and  farm 
property  owners.  It  will  relieve  pressures  upon  and  give  added 
strength  to  building  and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  and  deposit 
banks,  engaged  in  extending  such  credits.  Such  action  would  further 
decentralize  our  credit  structure.  It  would  revive  residential  con- 
struction and  employment.  It  would  enable  such  loaning  institutions 
more  effectually  to  promote  home  ownership.  I  discussed  this  plan 
at  some  length  in  a  statement  made  public  November  14,  last.  This 
plan  has  been  warmly  indorsed  by  the  recent  National  Conference 
upon  Home  Ownership  and  Housing,  whose  members  were  designated 
by  the  governors  of  the  States  and  the  groups  interested. 

RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  absolutely  assured  and  that  the 
Government  may  be  in  position  to  meet  any  public  necessity,  I 
recommend  that  an  emergency  Reconstruction  Corporation  of  the 
nature  of  the  former  War  Finance  Corporation  should  be  established. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  such  an  instrumentality  very  exten- 
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sively.    The  very  existence  of  such  a  bulwark  will  strengthen  confi- 
dence.   The  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  subscribe  a  reasonable 
capital  to  it,  and  it  should  be  given  authority  to  issue  its  own  deben- 
tures.    It  should  be  placed  in  liquidation  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Its  purpose  is  that  by  strengthening  the  weak  spots  to  thus  liberate 
the  full  strength  of  the  Nation's  resources.    It  should  be  in  position 
to  facilitate  exports  by  American  agencies;  make  advances  to  agri- 
cultural  credit   agencies   where   necessary   to   protect   and   aid   the 
agricultural  industry;   to   make   temporary   advances   upon   proper 
securities  to  established  industries,  railways,  and  financial  institu- 
tions which  can  not  otherwise  secure  credit,  and  where  such  advances 
will  protect   the   credit   structure   and   stimulate   employment.    Its 
functions  would   not   overlap   those  of   the   National   Credit   Cor- 
poration. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  ELIGIBILITY 

On  October  Gth  I  issued  a  statement  that  I  should  recommend  to 
the  Congress  an  extension  during  emergencies  of  the  eligibility 
provisions  in  the  Federal  reserve  act.  This  statement  wTas  ap- 
proved by  a  representative  gathering  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  including  members  of  the  appropriate  committees. 
It  was  approved  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
I  understand  such  an  extension  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  governors  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  Nothing  should  be  done 
which  would  lower  the  safeguards  of  the  system. 

The  establishment  of  the  mortgage-discount  banks  herein  referred 
to  will  also  contribute  to  further  reserve  strength  in  the  banks 
without  inflation. 

BANKING   LAWS 

Our  people  have  a  right  to  a  banking  system  in  which  their 
deposits  shall  be  safeguarded  and  the  flow  of  credit  less  subject  to 
storms.  The  need  of  a  sounder  system  is  plainly  shown  by  the  extent 
of  bank  failures.  I  recommend  the  prompt  improvement  of  the 
banking  laws.  Changed  financial  conditions  and  commercial  prac- 
tices must  be  met.  The  Congress  should  investigate  the  need  for 
separation  between  different  kinds  of  banking;  an  enlargement  of 
branch  banking  under  proper  restrictions ;  and  the  methods  by  which 
enlarged  membership  in  the  Federal  reserve  system  may  be  brought 
about. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

The  Postal  Savings  deposits  have  increased  from  about  $200,000,000 
to  about  $550,000,000  during  the  past  year.  This  experience  has 
raised  important  practical  questions  in  relation  to  deposits  and 
investments  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

RAILWAYS 

The  railways  present  one  of  our  immediate  and  pressing  problems. 
They  are  and  must  remain  the  backbone  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. Their  prosperity  is  interrelated  with  the  prosperity  of  all  indus- 
tries. Their  fundamental  service  in  transportation,  the  volume  of 
their  employment,  their  buying  powTer  for  supplies  from  other 
industries,  the  enormous  investment  in  their  securities,  particularly 
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their  bonds,  by  insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  benevolent  and 
other   trusts,   all   reflect  their   partnership   in   the   whole  economic 
fabric.     Through  these  institutions  the  railway  bonds  are  in  a  large 
sense  the  investment  of  every   family.     The  well-maintained   and 
successful   operation   and  the  stability  of  railway  finances  are  of 
primary  importance  to  economic  recovery.     They  should  have  more 
effective  opportunity  to  reduce  operating  costs  by  proper  consol- 
idation.    As  their   rates  must  be   regulated   in   public   interest,  so 
also  approximate  regulation  should  be  applied  to  competing  services 
by  some  authority.    The  methods  of  their  regulation  should  be  re- 
vised.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  important 
and  far-reaching  recommendations  upon  the  whole  subject,  which  I 
commend  to  the  early  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

In  my  message  of  a  year  ago  I  commented  on  the  necessity  of 
congressional  inquiry  into  the  economic  action  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
There  is  wide  conviction  that  some  change  should  be  made  especially 
in  the  procedure  under  these  laws.  I  do  not  favor  their  repeal.  Such 
action  would  open  wide  the  door  to  price  fixing,  monopoly,  and 
destruction  of  healthy  competition.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  industries  founded  upon  natural  resources,  especially 
where  destructive  competition  produces  great  wastes  of  these  re- 
sources and  brings  great  hardships  upon  operators,  employees,  and 
the  public.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  continued  demoralization 
in  the  bituminous  coal,  oil,  and  lumber  industries.  I  again  commend 
the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  an  aid  to  unemployment  the  Federal  Government  is  engaged 
in  the  greatest  program  of  public-building,  harbor,  flood-control, 
highway,  waterway,  aviation,  merchant  and  naval  ship  construction 
in  all  history.  Our  expenditures  on  these  works  during  this  calendar 
year  will  reach  about  $780,000,000  compared  with  $200,000,000  in 
1928.  Through  this  increased  construction,  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  full  complement  of  Federal  employees,  and  through  services  to 
veterans  it  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  now  directly 
contributing  to  the  livelihood  of  10,000,000  of  our  citizens. 

We  must  avoid  burdens  upon  the  Government  which  will  create 
more  unemployment  in  private  industry  than  can  be  gained  by  fur- 
ther expansion  of  employment  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
can  now  stimulate  employment  and  agriculture  more  effectually  and 
speedily  through  the  voluntary  measures  in  progress,  through  the 
thawing  out  of  credit,  through  the  building  up  of  stability  abroad, 
through  the  home  loan  discount  banks,  through  an  emergency  finance 
corporation  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railways  and  other  such 
directions. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  direct  or  indirect  Government  dole.  The 
breakdown  and  increased  unemployment  in  Europe  is  due  in  part  to 
such  practices.  Our  people  are  providing  against  distress  from 
unemployment  in  true  American  fashion  by  a  magnificent  response 
to  public  appeal  and  by  action  of  the  local  governments. 
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GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

There  are  many  other  subjects  requiring  legislative  action  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress.     I  may  list  the  following  among  them: 

veterans'  services 

The  law  enacted  last  March  authorizing  loans  of  50  per  cent  upon 
adjusted-service  certificates  has,  together  with  the  loans  made  under 
previous  laws,  resulted  in  payments  of  about  $1,260,000,000.  Appropria- 
tions have  been  exhausted.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  advises 
that  a  further  appropriation  of  $200,000,000  is  required  at  once  to  meet 
the  obligations  made  necessary  by  existing  legislation. 

There  will  be  demands  for  further  veterans'  legislation;  there  are  in- 
equalities in  our  system  of  veterans'  relief;  it  is  our  national  duty  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  those  who  have  served  the  Nation.  But  our 
present  expenditure  upon  these  services  now  exceeds  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum.  I  am  opposed  to  any  extension  of  these  expenditures  until  the 
country  has  recovered  from  the  present  situation. 

ELECTRICAL-POWER    REGULATION 

I  have  recommended  in  previous  messages  the  effective  regulation  of 
interstate  electrical  power  as  the  essential  function  of  the  reorganized 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  renew  the  recommendation.  It  is  urgently 
needed  in  public  protection. 

MUSCLE    SHOALS 

At  my  suggestion,  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  selected  three  members  each  for  service  on  a  committee  to 
which  I  appointed  a  representative  of  the  farm  organizations  and  two 
representatives  of  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  these  properties  which  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  those  States  and  the  agricultural  industry  throughout 
the  country.     I  shall  transmit  the  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 

I  have  referred  in  previous  messages  to  the  profound  need  of  further 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  Federal  administrative  functions  to 
eliminate  overlap  and  waste,  and  to  enable  coordination  and  definition 
of  Government  policies  now  wholly  impossible  in  scattered  and  con- 
flicting agencies  which  deal  with  parts  of  the  same  major  function.  I 
shall  lay  before  the  Congress  further  recommendations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, particularly  in  relation  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There 
are  two  directions  of  such  reorganization,  however,  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  emergency  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

SHIPPING    BOARD 

At  present  the  Shipping  Board  exercises  large  administrative 
functions  independent  of  the  Executive.  These  administrative 
functions    should    be    transferred    to    the    Department    of    Commerce, 
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in  keeping  with  that  single  responsibility  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  our  governmental  structure  since  its  foundation.  There 
should  be  created  in  that  department  a  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Merchant  Marine,  under  whom  this  work  and  the  several  bureaus 
having  to  do  with  merchant  marine  may  be  grouped. 

The  Shipping  Board  should  be  made  a  regulatory  body  acting  also 
in  advisory  capacity  on  loans  and  policies,  in  keeping  with  its  origi- 
nal conception.  Its  regulatory  powers  should  be  amended  to  include 
regulation  of  coastwise  shipping  so  as  to  assure  stability  and  better 
service.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  the  regulation  of 
rates  and  services  upon  the  inland  waterways  should  be  assigned  to 
such  a  reorganized  board. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

I  recommend  that  all  building  and  construction  activities  of  the 
Government  now  carried  on  by  many  departments  be  consolidated 
into  an  independent  establishment  under  the  President  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Public  Works  Administration  "  directed  by  a  Public  Works 
Administrator.  This  agency  should  undertake  all  construction  work 
in  service  to  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  (except 
naval  and  military  work).  The  services  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  should  be  delegated  in  rotation  for  military  duty  to  this 
administration  in  continuation  of  their  supervision  of  river  and  har- 
bor work.  Great  economies,  sounder  policies,  more  effective  coordi- 
nation to  employment,  and  expedition  in  all  construction  work  would 
result  from  this  consolidation. 

LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

I  shall  present  some  recommendations  in  a  special  message  looking 
to  the  strengthening  of  criminal-law  enforcement  and  improvement 
in  judicial  procedure  connected  therewith. 

INLAND  WATERWAY  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT 

These  improvements  are  now  proceeding  upon  an  unprecedented 
scale.  Some  indication  of  the  volume  of  work  in  progress  is  con- 
veyed by  the  fact  that  during  the  current  year  over  380,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  have  been  moved — an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
removal  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Mississippi 
waterway  system,  connecting  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh,  and 
New  Orleans,  will  be  in  full  operation  during  1933.  Substantial 
progress  is  being  made  upon  the  projects  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
upper  Mississippi,  etc. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  Canada  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  WaterNvay. 

THE   TARIFF 

Wages  and  standards  of  living  abroad  have  been  materially  lowered 
during  the  past  year.  The  temporary  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  by  certain  countries  has  also  reduced  their  production  costs 
compared  to  rours.  Fortunately  any  increases  in  the  tariff  which 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  agriculture  and  industry  from  these 
lowered  foreign  costs,  or  decreases  in  items  which  may  prove  to  be 
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excessive,  may  be  undertaken  at  any  time  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  authority  which  it  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930. 
The  commission  during  the  past  year  has  reviewed  the  rates  upon 
over  254  items  subject  to  tariff.  As  a  result  of  vigorous  and  indus- 
trious action,  it  is  up  to  date  in  the  consideration  of  pending  refer- 
ences and  is  prepared  to  give  prompt  attention  to  any  further  applica- 
tions. This  procedure  presents  an  orderly  method  for  correcting 
inequalities.  I  am  opposed  to  any  general  congressional  revision 
of  the  tariff.  Such  action  would  disturb  industry,  business,  and 
agriculture.    It  would  prolong  the  depression. 

IMMIGRATION    AND    DEPORTATION 

I  recommend  that  immigration  restriction  now  in  force  under 
administrative  action  be  placed  upon  a  more  definite  basis  by  law. 
The  deportation  laws  should  be  strengthened.  Aliens  lawfully  in 
the  country  should  be  protected  by  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
residence. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

I  again  call  attention  to  my  previous  recommendations  upon  this 
subject,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  children.  The  moral  results 
are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  these  times  much  of  the  legislation  proposed 
to  the  Congress  and  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
must  be  designed  to  meet  emergencies.  In  reaching  solutions  we 
must  not  jeopardize  those  principles  which  we  have  found  to  be  the 
basis  of  trie  growth  of  the  Nation.  The  Federal  Government  must 
not  encroach  upon  nor  permit  local  communities  to  abandon  that 
precious  possession  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility.  Again, 
]usl  as  the  largest  measure  of  responsibility  in  the  government 
of  the  Nation  rests  upon  local  self-government,  so  does  the  largest 
measure  of  social  responsibility  "in  our  country  rest  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. If  the  individual  surrenders  his  own  initiative  and  responsi- 
bilities, he  is  surrendering  his  own  freedom  and  his  own  liberty.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  insist  that  both  the  local 
governments  and  the  individual  shall  assume  and  bear  these  responsi- 
bilities as  a  fundamental  of  preserving  the  very  basis  of  our  freedom. 

Many  vital  changes  and  movements  of  vast  proportions  are  taking 
place  in  the  economic  world.  The  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the 
future  can  not  be  seen  clearly  as  yet.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure: 
Our  system,  based  upon  the  ideals  of  individual  initiative  and  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  is  not  an  artificial  thing.  Rather  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  America,  and  expresses  the  faith  and 
spirit  of  our  people.  It  has  carried  us  in  a  century  and  a  half  to 
leadership  of  the  economic  world.  If  our  economic  system  does  not 
match  our  highest  expectations  at  all  times,  it  does  not  require  revo- 
lutionary action  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  any  necessity  that  ex- 
perience may  prove.  It  has  successfully  adjusted  itself  to  changing 
conditions  in  the  past.  It  will  do  so  again.  The  mobility  of  our 
institutions,  the  richness  of  our  resources,  and  the  abilities  of  our 
people  enable  us  to  meet  them  unafraid.  It  is  a  distressful  time  for 
many  of  our  people,  but  they  have  shown  qualities  as  high  in  forti- 
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tude,  courage,  and  resourcefulness  as  ever  in  our  history.  With  that 
spirit,  I  have  faith  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  sounder  life,  a  truer 
standard  of  values,  a  greater  recognition  of  the  results  of  honest 
effort,  and  a  healthier  atmosphere  in  which  to  rear  our  children. 
Ours  must  be  a  country  of  such  stability  and  security  as  can  not  fail 
to  carry  forward  and  enlarge  among  all  the  people  that  abundant 
life  of  material  and  spiritual  opportunity  which  it  has  represented 
among  all  nations  since  its  beginning. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  December  6,  1932, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  accord  with  my  constitutional  duty,  I  transmit  herewith  to  the 
Congress  information  upon  the  state  of  the  Union  together  with 
recommendation  of  measures  for  its  consideration. 

Our  country  is  at  peace.  Our  national  defense  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  high  state  of  effectiveness.  All  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  been  conducted  during  the  year 
with  a  high  devotion  to  public  interest.  There  has  been  a  far  larger 
degree  of  freedom  from  industrial  conflict  than  hitherto  known. 
Education  and  science  have  made  further  advances.  The  public 
health  is  to-day  at  its  highest  known  level.  While  we  have  recently 
engaged  in  the  aggressive  contest  of  a  national  election,  its  very 
tranquillity  and  the  acceptance  of  its  results  furnish  abundant  proof 
of  the  strength  of  our  institutions. 

In  the  face  of  widespread  hardship  our  people  have  demonstrated 
daily  a  magnificent  sense  of  humanity,  of  individual  and  community 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate.  They  have 
grown  in  their  conceptions  and  organization  for  cooperative  action 
for  the  common  welfare. 

In  the  provision  against  distress  during  this  winter,  the  great 
private  agencies  of  the  country  have  been  mobilized  again ;  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  people  has  again  come  into  evidence  to  a  degree  in 
which  all  America  may  take  great  pride.  Likewise  the  local  authori- 
ties and  the  States  are  engaged  everywhere  in  supplemental  measures 
of  relief.  The  provisions  made  for  loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  to  States  that  have  exhausted  their  own 
resources,  guarantee  that  there  should  be  no  hunger  or  suffering 
from  cola  in  the  country.  The  large  majority  of  States  are  showing 
a  sturdy  cooperation  in  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  aid. 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
furnishes  me  with  the  following  information  upon  the  state  of  public 
health: 
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Mortality  rate  per  1  fiOO  oj  population  on  an  annual  basis  from  repre- 
sentative States 


General 

Infant 

First  9  months  of — 

1928 _ -_ 

11.9 
12.0 
11.4 
11.2 
10.6 

67.8 

1929 _ ___ _ 

65.8 

1930 _ 

62.0 

1931. _ -_ -_ 

60.0 

1932 _ 

55.  0 

The  sickness  rates  from  data  available  show  the  same  trends. 
These  facts  indicate  the  fine  endeavor  of  the  agencies  which  have 
been  mobilized  for  care  of  those  in  distress. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  unparalleled  world-wide  economic  depression  has  continued 
through  the  year.  Due  to  the  European  collapse,  the  situation  de- 
veloped during  last  fall  and  winter  into  a  series  of  most  acute 
crises.  The  unprecedented  emergency  measures  enacted  and  policies 
adopted  undoubtedly  saved  the  country  from  economic  disaster. 
After  serving  to  defend  the  national  security,  these  measures  began  in 
July  to  show  their  weight  and  influence  toward  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  tables  of  cur- 
rent business  indicators  show  the  general  economic  movement  during 
the  past  eleven  months. 


Monthly  business  indices  with  seasonal  variations  eliminated 

[Monthly  average  1923-1035-100] 


and  month 


Industrial 
produc- 
tion 


Factory 
employ- 
ment 


Freight- 
car 
loadings 


Depart- 
ment 
store 
sales, 
value 


Exports, 
value 


Imports, 
value 


Building 
contracts, 
all  types 


Industrial 
electric 
power 

consump- 
tion 


1931 
December. 

1932 
January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October..  . 


74 


72 
69 
67 
63 
60 
59 
58 

60 
66 
66 


69.  4 


68  1 
67.  8 
66.  4 
64.3 
62.  1 
60.0 
58.3 

58.  8 

60.  3 

61.  1 


69 


64 
62 
61 
59 
54 
52 
51 

51 
54 
57 


81 


78 
78 
72 
80 
73 
71 
67 

66 
70 
70 


46 


39 
45 
41 
38 
37 
34 
32 

31 
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The  measures  and  policies  which  have  procured  this  turn  toward 
recovery  should  be  continued  until  the  depression  is  passed,  and  then 
the  emergency  agencies  should  be  promptly  liquidated.  The  expan- 
sion of  credit  facilities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 
XJie  loans  of  the  latter  for  reproductive  works,  and  to  railways  for 
the  creation  of  employment;  its  support  of  the  credit  structure 
through  loans  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  railways,  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  to  agriculture  has  protected  the  savings  and 
insurance  policies  of  millions  of  our  citizens  and  has  relieved  mil- 
lions of  borrowers  from  duress;  they  have  enabled  industry  and 
business  to  function  and  expand.  The  assistance  given  to  Farm  Loan 
Banks,  the  establishment  of  the  Home  Loan  Banks  and  Agricultural 
Credit  Associations — all  in  their  various  ramifications  have  placed 
large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  in  protection  and 
aid.  Beyond  this,  the  extensive  organization  of  the  country  in 
voluntary  action  has  produced  profound  results. 

The  following  table  indicates  direct  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  aid  to  unemployment,  agriculture,  and  financial  relief 
over  the  past  four  years.  The  sums  applied  to  financial  relief 
multiply  themselves  many  fold,  being  in  considerable  measure  the 
initial  capital  supplied  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Farm  Loan  Banks,  etc.,  which  will  be  recovered  to  the  Treasury. 


Public  works » 

Agricultural  relief 

and  financial 

loans 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 

1930 

$410,  420,  000 
674,  870,  000 
656,  880,  000 
717,  260,  000 

$156,  100,  000 

1931 _ _ 

196,  700,  000 

1932_ __ 

772,  700,  000 

1933 _. 

52,  000,  000 

Total _._„ _ 

2,  358,  430,  000 

1,  177,  500,  000 

1  Public  Building,  Highways,  Rivera  and  Harbors  and  their  maintenance, 
naval  and  other  vessels  construction,  hospitals,  etc. 

Continued  constructive  policies  promoting  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  country  must  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government. 
The  result  of  the  agencies  we  nave  created  and  the  policies  we  have 
pursued  has  been  to  buttress  our  whole  domestic  financial  structure 
and  greatly  to  restore  credit  facilities.  But  progress  in  recovery 
requires  another  element  as  well — that  is  fully  restored  confidence 
in  the  future.  Institutions  and  men  may  have  resources  and  credit 
but  unless  thev  have  confidence  progress  is  halting  and  insecure. 

There  are  tnree  definite  directions  in  which  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  can  contribute  to  strengthen  further  the  forces  of 
recovery  by  strengthening  of  confidence.  They  are  the  necessary 
foundations  to  any  other  action,  and  their  accomplishment  would  at 
once  promote  employment  and  increase  prices. 

The  first  of  these  directions  of  action  is  the  continuing  reduction 
of  all  Government  expenditures,  whether  national,  State,  or  local. 
The  difficulties  of  the  country  demand  undiminished  efforts  toward 
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economy  in  government  in  every  direction.  Embraced  in  this  prob- 
lem is  the  unquestioned  balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget.  That  is 
the  first  necessity  of  national  stability  and  is  the  foundation  of 
further  recovery.  It  must  be  balanced  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  sure 
manner  if  full  confidence  is  to  be  inspired. 

The  second  direction  for  action  is  the  complete  reorganization  at 
once  of  our  banking  system.  The  shocks  to  our  economic  life  have 
undoubtedly  been  multiplied  by  the  weakness  of  this  system,  and 
until  they  are  remedied  recovery  will  be  greatly  hampered. 

The  third  direction  for  immediate  action  is  vigorous  and  whole- 
eouled  cooperation  with  other  governments  in  the  economic  field- 
That  our  major  difficulties  find  their  origins  in  the  economic  weakness 
of  foreign  nations  requires  no  demonstration.  The  first  need  to-day 
is  strengthening  of  commodity  prices.  That  can  not  be  permanently 
accomplished  by  artificialities.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  expan- 
sion in  consumption  of  goods  through  the  return  of  stability  and 
confidence  in  the  world  at  large  and  that  in  turn  can  not  be  fully 
accomplished  without  cooperation  with  other  nations. 

BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

I  shall  in  due  course  present  the  Executive  Budget  to  the  Congress. 
It  will  show  proposed  reductions  in  appropriations  below  those 
enacted  by  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  by  over  $830,000,000.  In 
addition  I  shall  present  the  necessary  Executive  orders  under  the 
recent  act  authorizing  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which,  if  permitted  to  go  into  force,  will  produce  still  further 
substantial  economies.  These  sums  in  reduction  of  appropriations 
will,  however,  be  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  about  $250,000,000 
in  uncontrollable  items  such  as  increased  debt  services,  etc. 

In  the  Budget  there  is  included  only  the  completion  of  the  Federal 
public  works  projects  already  undertaken  or  under  contract.  Speed- 
ing up  of  Federal  public  works  during  the  past  four  years  as  an  aid 
to  employment  has  advanced  many  types  of  such  improvements  to 
the  point  where  further  expansion  can  not  be  justified  in  their  use- 
fulness to  the  Government  or  the  people.  As  an  aid  to  unemploy- 
ment we  should  beyond  the  normal  constructive  programs  substitute 
reproductive  or  so-called  self-liquidating  works.  Loans  for  such 
purposes  have  been  provided  for  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  This  change  in  character  of  projects  directly  relieves 
the  taxpayer  and  is  capable  of  expansion  into  a  larger  field  than 
the  direct  Federal  works.  The  reproductive  works  constitute  an 
addition  to  national  wealth  and  to  future  employment,  whereas 
further  undue  expansion  of  Federal  public  works  is  but  a  burden 
upon  the  future. 

The  Federal  construction  program  thus  limited  to  commitments 
and  work  in  progress  under  the  proposed  appropriations  contem- 
plates expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  including  naval  and  other 
vessel  construction,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  public  works  and  main- 
tenance, of  a  total  of  $442,769,000,  as  compared  with  $717,262,000  for 
the  present  year. 

The  expenditure  on  such  items  over  the  four  years  ending  June  30 
next  will  amount  to  $2,350,000,000,  or  an  amount  of  construction 
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work  eight  times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  and,  except 
for  completion  of  certain  long- view  projects,  places  the  Nation  in 
many  directions  well  ahead  of  its  requirements  for  some  years  to 
come.  A  normal  program  of  about  $200,000,000  per  annum  should 
hereafter  provide  for  the  country's  necessities  and  will  permit 
substantial  future  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 

I  recommend  that  the  furlough  system  installed  last  year  be  con- 
tinued not  only  because  of  the  economy  produced  but  because,  being 
tantamount  to  the  "  6-day  week,"  it  sets  an  example  which  should  be 
followed  by  the  country  and  because  it  embraces  within  its  work- 
ings the  "  spread  work  "  principle  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  a 
number  of  public  servants  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  all 
income.  I  feel,  however,  in  view  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  by  over  20  per  cent,  that 
some  further  sacrifice  should  be  made  by  salaried  officials  of  the 
Government  over  and  above  the  8%  per  cent  reduction  under  the 
furlough  system.  I  will  recommend  that  after  exempting  the  first 
$1,000  of  salary  there  should  be  a  temporary  reduction  for  one  year 
of  11  per  cent  of  that  part  of  all  Government  salaries  in  excess  of 
the  $1,000  exemption,  the  result  of  which,  combined  with  the  furlough 
system,  will  average  about  14.8  per  cent  reduction  in  pay  to  those 
earning  more  than  $1,000. 

I  will  recommend  measures  to  eliminate  certain  payments  in  the 
veterans'  services.  I  conceive  these  outlays  were  entirely  beyond  the 
original  intentions  of  Congress  in  building  up  veterans'  allowances. 
Many  abuses  have  grown  up  from  ill-considered  legislation.  They 
should  be  eliminated.  The  Nation  should  not  ask  for  a  reduction 
in  allowances  to  men  and  dependents  whose  disabilities  rise  out  of 
war  service  nor  to  those  veterans  with  substantial  service  who 
have  become  totally  disabled  from  non-war-connected  causes  and 
who  are  at  the  same  time  without  other  support.  These  latter 
veterans  are  a  charge  on  the  community  at  some  point,  and  I  feel 
that  in  view  of  their  service  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  responsi- 
bility should  fall  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  of  the  economies  recommended  in  the  Budget  were  presented 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  but  failed  of  adoption.  If  the 
Economy  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress  in  can- 
vassing these  proposed  expenditures  shall  find  further  reductions 
which  can  be  made  without  impairing  essential  Government  services, 
it  will  be  welcomed  both  by  the  country  and  by  myself.  But  under 
no  circumstances  do  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  fail  to  uphold 
the  total  of  reductions  recommended. 

Some  of  the  older  revenues  and  some  of  the  revenues  provided 
under  the  act  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly those  generally  referred  to  as  the  nuisance  taxes,  have  not  been 
as  prolific  of  income  as  had  been  hoped.  Further  revenue  is  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  reductions  in  expenditures  recom- 
mended. Many  of  the  manufacturers'  excise  taxes  upon  selected  in- 
dustries not  only  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  revenue,  but  they  are 
in  many  ways  unjust  and  discriminatory.  The  time  has  come  when, 
if  the  Government  is  to  have  an  adequate  basis  of  revenue  to  assure 
a  balanced  Budget,  this  system  of  special  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
should  be  extended  to  cover  practically  all  manufactures  at  a  uniform 
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rate,  except  necessary  food  and  possibly  some  grades  of  clothing. 

At  the  last  session  the  Congress  responded  to  my  request  for 
authority  to  reorganize  the  Government  departments.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  grouping  and  consolidation  of  executive  and  administra- 
tive agencies  according  to  major  purpose,  and  thereby  reducing  the 
number  and  overlap  and  duplication  of  effort.  Executive  orders 
issued  for  these  purposes  are  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress while  in  session  and  do  not  become  effective  until  after  the 
expiration  of  60  calendar  days  after  such  transmission,  unless  the 
Congress  shall  sooner  approve. 

I  shall  issue  such  Executive  orders  within  a  few  days  grouping  or 
consolidating  over  fifty  executive  and  administrative  agencies  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  commissions  and  "independent "  agencies. 

The  second  step,  of  course,  remains  that  after  these  various 
bureaus  and  agencies  are  placed  cheek  by  jowl  into  such  groups, 
the  administrative  officers  in  charge  of  the  groups  shall  eliminate 
their  overlap  and  still  further  consolidate  these  activities.  Therein 
lie  large  economies. 

The  Congress  must  be  warned  that  a  host  of  interested  persons 
inside  and  outside  the  Government  whose  vision  is  concentrated  on 
some  particular  function  will  at  once  protest  against  these  proposals. 
These  same  sorts  of  activities  have  prevented  reorganization  of  the 
Government  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  must  be  disre- 
garded if  the  task  is  to  be  accomplished. 

BANKING 

The  basis  of  every  other  and  every  further  effort  toward  recovery 
is  to  reorganize  at  once  our  banking  system.  The  shocks  to  our 
economic  system  have  undoubtedly  multiplied  by  the  weakness  of 
our  financial  system.  I  first  called  attention  of  the  Congress  in  1929 
to  this  condition,  and  I  have  unceasingly  recommended  remedy  since 
that  time.  The  subject  has  been  exhaustively  investigated  both  by 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  banking  and  financial  system  is  presumed  to  serve  in  furnish- 
ing the  essential  lubricant  to  the  wheels  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  that  is,  credit.  Its  diversion  from  proper  use,  its 
improper  use,  or  its  insufficiency  instantly  brings  hardship  and 
dislocation  in  economic  life.  As  a  system  our  banking  has  failed 
to  meet  this  great  emergency.  It  can  be  said  without  question 
of  doubt  that  our  losses  and  distress  have  been  greatly  augmented 
by  its  wholly  inadequate  organization.  Its  inability  as  a  system 
to  respond  to  our  needs  is  to-day  a  constant  drain  upon  progress 
toward  recovery.  In  this  statement  I  am  not  referring  to  individual 
banks  or  bankers.  Thousands  of  them  have  shown  distinguished 
courage  and  ability.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  referring  to  the  system 
itself,  which  is  so  organized,  or  so  lacking  in  organization,  that  in 
an  emergency  its  very  mechanism  jeopardizes  or  paralyzes  the  action 
of  sound  banks  and  its  instability  is  responsible  for  periodic  dangers 
to  our  whole  economic  system. 

Bank  failures  rose  in  1931  to  10y2  per  cent  of  all  the  banks  as 
compared  to   iy2   per  cent   of  the   failures  of  all   other  types   of 
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enterprise.     Since  January  1, 1930,  we  have  had  4,665  banks  suspend, 
with  $3,300,000,000  in  deposits.    Partly  from  fears  and  drains  from 
abroad,  partly  from  these  failures  themselves  (which  indeed  often 
caused  closing  of  sound  banks),  we  have  witnessed  hoarding  of  cur- 
rency to  an  enormous  sum,  rising  during  the  height  of  the  crisis  to 
over  $1,600,000,000.     The  results  from  interreaction  of  cause  and 
Bffect  have  expressed  themselves  in  strangulation  of  credit  which  at 
times  has  almost  stifled  the  Nation's  business  and  agriculture.    The 
osses,  suffering,  and  tragedies  of  our  people  are  incalculable.     Not 
alone  do  they  lie  in  the  losses  of  savings  to  millions  of  homes,  injury 
by  deprival  of  working  capital  to  thousands  of  small  businesses,  but 
also,  in  the  frantic  pressure  to  recall  loans  to  meet  pressures  of  hoard- 
ing and  in  liquidation  of  failed  banks,  millions  of  other  people  have 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  farms,  businesses  have  been 
ruined,  unemployment  increased,  and  farmers'  prices  diminished. 

That  this  failure  to  function  is  unnecessary  and  is  the  fault  of  our 
particular  system  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  the  economic  mechanism  has  suffered  far  greater  shocks 
than  our  own,  there  has  not  been  a  single  bank  failure  during  the 
depression.  Again  in  Canada,  where  the  situation  has  been  in  Targe 
degree  identical  with  our  own,  there  have  not  been  substantial  bank 
failures. 

The  creation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  served  to  defend  the  Nation 
in  a  great  crisis.  They  are  not  remedies ;  they  are  relief.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Reconstruction  Corporation,  which  has  extended 
aid  to  nearly  6,000  institutions  and  is  manifestly  but  a  temporary 
device,  can  go  on  indefinitely. 

It  is  to-day  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  rate  of  bank  failures, 
of  hoarding,  and  the  demands  upon  the  Reconstruction  Corporation 
have  greatly  lessened.  The  acute  phases  of  the  crisis  have  obviously 
passed  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  national  danger  and 
this  failure  to  respond  to  national  necessities  must  be  ended  and  the 
measures  to  end  them  can  be  safely  undertaken.  Methods  of  reform 
have  been  exhaustively  examined.  There  is  no  reason  now  why  solu- 
tion should  not  be  found  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 
Inflation  of  currency  or  governmental  conduct  of  banking  can  have 
no  part  in  these  reforms.  The  Government  must  abide  within  the 
field  of  constructive  organization,  regulation,  and  the  enforcement 
of  safe  practices  only. 

Parallel  with  reform  in  the  banking  laws  must  be  changes  in  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Banking  system  and  in  the  Joint  Stock  Land 
Banks.  Some  of  these  changes  should  be  directed  to  permanent 
improvement  and  some  to  emergency  aid  to  our  people  where  they 
wish  to  fight  to  save  their  farms  and  homes. 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  this  view — that  these  widespread  bank- 
ing reforms  are  a  national  necessity  and  are  the  first  requisites  for 
further  recovery  in  agriculture  and  business.  They  should  have  im- 
mediate consideration  as  steps  greatly  needed  to  further  recovery. 

ECONOMIC   COOPERATION   WITH   OTHER    NATIONS 

Our  major  difficulties  during  the  past  two  years  find  their  origins 
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in  the  shocks  from  economic  collapse  abroad  which  in  turn  are  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  War.  If  we  are  to  secure  rapid  and  assured 
recovery  and  protection  for  the  future  we  must  cooperate  with 
foreign" nations  in  many  measures. 

We  have  actively  engaged  in  a  World  Disarmament  Conference 
where,  with  success,  we  should  reduce  our  own  tax  burdens  and  the 
tax  burdens  of  other  major  nations.  We  should  increase  political 
stability  of  the  world.  We  should  lessen  the  danger  of  war  by 
increasing  defensive  powers  and  decreasing  offensive  powers  of 
nations.  We  would  thus  open  new  vistas  of  economic  expansion  for 
the  world. 

We  are  participating  in  the  formulation  of  a  World  Economic 
Conference,  successful  results  from  which  would  contribute  much  to 
advance  in  agricultural  prices,  employment,  and  business.  Cur- 
rency depreciation  and  correlated  forces  have  contributed  greatly  to 
decrease  in  price  levels.  Moreover,  from  these  origins  rise  most  of 
the  destructive  trade  barriers  now  stifling  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
We  could  by  successful  action  increase  security  and  expand  trade 
through  stability  in  international  exchange  and  monetary  values. 
By  such  action  world  confidence  could  be  restored.  It  would  bring 
courage  and  stability,  which  will  reflect  into  every  home  in  our  lancL 
The  European  governments,  obligated  to  us  in  war  debts,  have 
requested  that  there  should  be  suspension  of  payments  due  the  United 
States  on  December  15  next,  to  be  accompanied  by  exchange  of 
views  upon  this  debt  question.  Our  Government  has  informed  them 
that  we  do  not  approve  of  suspension  of  the  December  15  payments. 
I  have  stated  that  I  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  methods  to 
overcome  temporary  exchange  difficulties  in  connection  with  this 
payment  from  nations  where  it  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  here  are  three  great  fields 
of  international  action  which  must  be  considered  not  in  part  but 
as  a  whole.  They  are  of  most  vital  interest  to  our  people.  Within 
them  there  are  not  only  grave  dangers  if  we  fail  in  right  action 
but  there  also  lie  immense  opportunities  for  good  if  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. Within  success  there  lie  major  remedies  for  our  economic 
distress  and  major  progress  in  stability  and  security  to  every  fire- 
side in  our  country. 

The  welfare  of  our  people  is  dependent  upon  successful  issue  of 
the  great  causes  of  world  peace,  world  disarmament,  and  organized 
world  recovery.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  to-day  as  never 
before  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  preservation  of  civilization 
depend  upon  our  solution  of  these  questions.  Such  solutions  can  not 
be  attained  except  by  honest  friendship,  by  adherence  to  agreements 
entered  upon  until  mutually  revised  and  by  cooperation  amongst 
nations  in  a  determination  to  find  solutions  which  will  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

I  have  placed  various  legislative  needs  before  the  Congress  in 
previous  messages,  and  these  views  require  no  amplification  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  urged  the  need  for  reform  in  our  transportation 
and  power  regulation,  in  the  antitrust  laws  as  applied  to  our  national 
resource  industries,  western  range  conservation,  extension  of  Federal 
aid  to  child-health  services,  membership  in  the  World  Court,  the 
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ratification  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Treaty,  revision 
of  the  bankruptcy  acts,  revision  of  Federal  court  procedure,  and 
many  other  pressing  problems. 

These  and  other  special  subjects  I  shall  where  necessary  deal  with 
by  special  communications  to  the  Congress. 

The  activities  of  our  Government  are  so  great,  when  combined 
with  the  emergency  activities  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  world 
crisis,  that  even  the  briefest  review  of  them  would  render  the  annual 
message  unduly  long.  I  shall  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  fact 
that  every  detail  of  the  Government  is  covered  in  the  reports  to  the 
Congress  by  each  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  upon  this  occasion  to  make  certain 
general  observations  upon  the  principles  which  must  dominate  the 
solution  of  problems  now  pressing  upon  the  Nation.  Legislation  in 
response  to  national  needs  will  be  effective  only  if  every  such  act 
conforms  to  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  people's  purposes  and 
destiny.  Ours  is  a  distinctive  government  with  a  unique  history 
and  background,  consciously  dedicated  to  specific  ideals  of  liberty 
and  to  a  faith  in  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  individual  human 
spirit.  Furthermore,  the  continued  existence  and  adequate  function- 
ing of  our  government  in  preservation  of  ordered  liberty  and  stimu- 
lation of  progress  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  State,  local, 
institutional,  and  individual  sense  of  responsibility.  We  have  builded 
a  system  of  individualism  peculiarly  our  own  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  any  governmental  acts,  for  from  it  have  grown  greater 
accomplishments  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

On  the  social  and  economic  sides,  the  background  of  our  American 
system  and  the  motivation  of  progress  is  essentially  that  we  should 
allow  free  play  of  social  and  economic  forces  as  far  as  will  not 
limit  equality  of  opportunity  and  as  will  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
late the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  our  people.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  balance  the  Federal  Government  can  permit  of  no 
privilege  to  any  person  or  group.  It  should  act  as  a  regulatory 
agent  and  not  as  a  participant  in  economic  and  social  life.  The 
moment  the  Government  participates,  it  becomes  a  competitor  with 
the  people.  As  a  competitor  it  becomes  at  once  a  tyranny  in  whak 
ever  direction  it  may  touch.  We  have  around  us  numerous  such 
experiences,  no  one  of  which  can  be  found  to  have  justified  itself 
except  in  cases  where  the  people  as  a  whole  have  met  forces  beyond 
their  control,  such  as  those  of  the  Great  War  and  this  great  depres- 
sion, where  the  full  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
exerted  to  protect  the  people.  But  even  these  must  be  limited  to  an 
emergency  sense  and  must  be  promptly  ended  when  these  dangers 
are  overcome. 

With  the  free  development  of  science  and  the  consequent  multitude 
of  inventions,  some  of  which  are  absolutely  revolutionary  in  our 
national  life,  the  Government  must  not  only  stimulate  the  social  and 
economic  responsibility  of  individuals  and  private  institutions  but 
it  must  also  give  leadership  to  cooperative  action  amongst  the  people 
which  will  soften  the  effect  of  these  revolutions  and  thus  secure  social 
transformations  in  an  orderly  manner.     The  highest  form  of  self- 
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government  is  the  voluntary  cooperation  within  our  people  for  such 
purposes. 

But  I  would  emphasize  again  that  social  and  economic  solutions, 
as  such,  will  not  avail  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  people  unless 
they  conform  with  the  traditions  of  our  race,  deeply  grooved  in  their 
sentiments  through  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle  for  ideals  of 
life  that  are  rooted  in  religion  and  fed  from  purely  spiritual  springs. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

March  4,  1933  to  April  12,  1945 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


January  3,  19?,4. 

Mr.   President,  Mr.   Speaker,   Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  : 

I  come  before  you  at  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session  of  the 
73rd  Congress,  not  to  make  requests  for  special  or  detailed  items  of 
legislation;  I  come,  rather,  to  counsel  with  you,  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  selected  to  carry  out  a  mandate  of  the  whole  people,  in 
order  that  without  partisanship  you  and  I  may  cooperate  to  continue 
the  restoration  of  our  national  well-being  and,  equally  important, 
to  build  on  the  ruins  of  the  past  a  new  structure  designed  better  to 
meet  the  present  problems  of  modern  civilization. 

Such  a  structure  includes  not  only  the  relations  of  industry  and 
agriculture  and  finance  to  each  other  but  also  the  effect  which  all  of 
these  three  have  on  our  individual  citizens  and  on  the  whole  people 
as  a  nation. 

Now  that  we  are  definitely  in  the  process  of  recovery,  lines  have 
been  rightly  drawn  between  those  to  whom  this  recovery  means  a 
return  to  old  methods — and  the  number  of  these  people  is  small — 
and  those  for  whom  recovery  means  a  reform  of  many  old  methods,  a 
permanent  readjustment  of  many  of  our  ways  of  thinking  and 
therefore  of  many  of  our  social  and  economic  arrangements. 

Civilization  can  not  go  back :  civilization  must  not  stand  still.  We 
have  undertaken  new  methods.  It  is  our  task  to  perfect,  to  improve, 
to  alter  when  necessary,  but  in  all  cases  to  go  forward.  To  consoli- 
date what  we  are  doing,  to  make  our  economic  and  social  structure 
capable  of  dealing  with  modern  life  is  the  joint  task  of  the  Legis- 
lative, the  Judicial,  and  the  Executive  Branches  of  the  National 
Government. 

Without  regard  to  party,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
seek  a  greater  opportunity  for  humanity  to  prosper  and  find  happi- 
ness. They  recognize  that  human  welfare  has  not  increased  and  does 
not  increase  through  mere  materialism  and  luxury,  but  that  it  does 
progress  through  integrity,  unselfishness,  responsibility  and  justice. 

In  the  past  few  months,  as  a  result  of  our  action,  we  have 
demanded  of  many  citizens  that  they  surrender  certain  licenses  to 
do  as  they  please  in  their  business  relationships;  but  -ve  have  asked 

(l) 
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this  in  exchange  for  the  protection  which  the  State  can  give  against 
exploitation  by  their  fellow  men  or  by  combinations  of  their  fellow 
men. 

I  congratulate  this  Congress  upon  the  courage,  the  earnestness 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  you  met  the  crisis  at  the  Special  Session. 
It  was  your  fine  understanding  of  the  national  problem  that  fur- 
nished the  example  which  the  country  has  so  splendidly  followed. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  task  confronting  the  First  Congress  of  1789 
was  no  greater  than  your  own. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth  either  the  many  phases  of  the  crisis 
which  we  experienced  last  March,  nor  the  many  measures  which  you 
and  I  undertook  during  the  Special  Session  that  we  might  initiate 
recovery  and  reform. 

It  is  sufficient  that  I  should  speak  in  broad  terms  of  the  results  of 
our  common  counsel. 

The  credit  of  the  Government  has  been  fortified  by  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  its  permanent  agencies  through  the  Economy  Act. 

With  the  two-fold  purpose  of  strengthening  the  whole  financial 
structure  and  of  arriving  eventually  at  a  medium  of  exchange  which 
will  have  over  the  years  less  variable  purchasing  and  debt  paying 
power  for  our  people  than  that  of  the  past,  I  have  used  the  authority 
granted  me  to  purchase  all  American  produced  gold  and  silver  and 
to  buy  additional  gold  in  the  world  markets.  Careful  investigation 
and  constant  study  prove  that  in  the  matter  of  foreign  exchange 
rates  certain  of  our  sister  nations  find  themselves  so  handicapped  by 
internal  and  other  conditions  that  they  feel  unable  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  stabilization  discussion  based  on  permanent  and  world- 
wide objectives. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  banks,  both  national  and  state, 
which  reopened  last  spring,  are  in  sound  condition  and  have  been 
brought  within  the  protection  of  Federal  Insurance.  In  the  case  of 
those  banks  which  were  not  permitted  to  reopen,  nearly  600  million 
dollars  of  frozen  deposits  are  being  restored  to  the  depositors  through 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Government. 

We  have  made  great  strides  towards  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  for  not  only  have  several  millions  of  our 
unemployed  been  restored  to  work,  but  industry  is  organizing  itself 
with  a  greater  understanding  that  reasonable  profits  can  be  earned 
while  at  the  same  time  protection  can  be  assured  to  guarantee  to  labor 
adequate  pay  and  proper  conditions  of  work.  Child  labor  is  abol- 
ished. Uniform  standards  of  hours  and  wages  apply  today  to 
05%  of  industrial  employment  within  the  field  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  We  seek  the  definite  end  of  preventing 
combinations  in  furtherance  of  monopoly  and  in  restraint  of  trade, 
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while  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  prevent  ruinous  rivalries  within 
industrial  groups  which  in  many  cases  resemble  the  gang  wars  of  the 
underworld  and  in  which  the  real  victim  in  every  case  is  the  public 
itself. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Congress,  we  have  brought  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  each  industry  together  around  a  common  table,  just 
as  we  have  brought  problems  affecting  labor  to  a  common  meeting 
ground.  Though  the  machinery,  hurriedly  devised,  may  need  read- 
justment from  time  to  time,  nevertheless  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  created  a  permanent  feature  of  our  modernized 
industrial  structure  and  that  it  will  continue  under  the  supervision 
but  not  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  government  itself. 

You  recognized  last  spring  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the  debt 
burden  affected  those  who  stood  in  danger  of  losing  their  farms 
and  their  homes.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  refinancing  in  both  of 
these  cases  is  proceeding  with  good  success  and  in  all  probability 
within  the  financial  limits  set  by  the  Congress. 

But  agriculture  had  suffered  from  more  than  its  debts.  Actual 
experience  with  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
leads  to  my  belief  that  thus  far  the  experiment  of  seeking  a  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  is  succeeding  and  has  made 
progress  entirely  in  line  with  reasonable  expectations  towards  the 
restoration  of  farm  prices  to  parity.  I  continue  in  my  conviction 
that  industrial  progress  and  prosperity  can  only  be  attained  by 
bringing  the  purchasing  power  of  that  portion  of  our  population 
which  in  one  form  or  another  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  up  to  a 
level  which  will  restore  a  proper  balance  between  every  section  of 
the  country  and  every  form  of  work. 

In  this  field,  through  carefully  planned  flood  control,  power 
development  and  land  use  policies,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in 
other  great  watersheds,  we  are  seeking  the  elimination  of  waste,  the 
removal  of  poor  lands  from  agriculture  and  the  encouragement  of 
small  local  industries,  thus  furthering  this  principle  of  a  better  bal- 
anced national  life.  We  recognize  the  great  ultimate  cost  of  the 
application  of  this  rounded  policy  to  every  part  of  the  Union.  To- 
day we  are  creating  heavy  obligations  to  start  the  work  and  because 
of  the  great  unemployment  needs  of  the  moment.  I  look  forward, 
however,  to  the  time  in  the  not  distant  future,  when  annual  appro- 
priations, wholly  covered  by  current  revenue,  will  enable  the  work 
to  proceed  with  a  national  plan.  Such  a  national  plan  will,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  return  many  times  the  money  spent  on  it ;  more 
important,  it  will  eliminate  the  use  of  inefficient  tools,  conserve  and 
increase  natural  resources,  prevent  waste,  and  enable  millions  of  our 
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people  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  God  has 
given  our  country. 

I  cannot,  unfortunately,  present  to  you  a  picture  of  complete 
optimism  regarding  world  affairs. 

The  delegation  representing  the  United  States  has  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  other  American  republics  assembled  at  Mon- 
tevideo to  make  that  conference  an  outstanding  success.  We  have, 
I  hope,  made  it  clear  to  our  neighbors  that  we  seek  with  them  future 
avoidance  of  territorial  expansion  and  of  interference  by  one  nation 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  Furthermore,  all  of  us  are  seek- 
ing the  restoration  of  commerce  in  ways  which  will  preclude  the 
building  up  of  large  favorable  trade  balances  by  any  one  nation 
at  the  expense  of  trade  debits  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  however,  fear  of  immediate  or  future 
aggression  and  with  this  the  spending  of  vast  sums  on  armament 
and  the  continued  building  up  of  defensive  trade  barriers  prevent 
any  great  progress  in  peace  or  trade  agreements.  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  cannot  take  part  in  political  arrange- 
ments in  Europe  but  that  we  stand  ready  to  cooperate  at  any  time  in 
practicable  measures  on  a  world  basis  looking  to  immediate  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  lowering  of  the  barriers  against  commerce. 

I  expect  to  report  to  you  later  in  regard  to  debts  owed  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  this  country  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
other  countries.  Several  nations,  acknowledging  the  debt,  have  paid 
in  small  part;  other  nations  have  failed  to  pay.  One  nation — Fin- 
land— has  paid  the  installments  due  this  country  in  full. 

Returning  to  home  problems,  we  have  been  shocked  by  many 
notorious  examples  of  injuries  done  our  citizens  by  persons  or  groups 
who  have  been  living  off  their  neighbors  by  the  use  of  methods 
either  unethical  or  criminal. 

In  the  first  category — a  field  which  does  not  involve  violations  of 
the  letter  of  our  laws — practices  have  been  brought  to  light  which 
have  shocked  those  who  believed  that  we  were  in  the  past  generation 
raising  the  ethical  standards  of  business.  They  call  for  stringent 
preventive  or  regulatory  measures.  I  am  speaking  of  those  individ- 
uals who  have  evaded  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  tax  laws,  of 
those  high  officials  of  banks  or  corporations  who  have  grown  rich  at 
the  expense  of  their  stockholders  or  the  public,  of  those  reckless 
speculators  with  their  own  or  other  people's  money  whose  operations 
have  injured  the  values  of  the  farmers'  crops  and  the  savings  of  the 
poor. 

In  the  other  category,  crimes  of  organized  banditry,  cold-blooded 
shooting,  lynching  and  kidnaping  have  threatened  our  security. 
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These  violations  of  ethics  and  these  violations  of  law  call  on  the 
btrong  arm  of  government  for  their  immediate  suppression;  they 
call  also  on  the  country  for  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

The  adoption  of  the  21st  Amendment  should  give  material  aid  to 
the  elimination  of  those  new  forms  of  crime  which  came  from  the 
illegal  traffic  in  liquor. 

I  shall  continue  to  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  use  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary  to  supplement  state,  local  and  private  agencies 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  caused  by  unemployment.  With  respect 
to  this  question,  I  have  recognized  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  direct 
giving  of  relief  and  have  sought  the  means  to  provide  not  mere 
relief,  but  the  opportunity  for  useful  and  remunerative  wrork.  We 
shall,  in  the  process  of  recovery,  seek  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  direct  relief  to  publicly  supported  work  and  from  that  to  the 
rapid  restoration  of  private  employment. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  American  people  that  this  tremen- 
dous readjustment  of  our  national  life  is  being  accomplished  peace- 
fully, without  serious  dislocation,  with  only  a  minimum  of  injustice 
and  with  a  great,  willing  spirit  of  cooperation  throughout  the 
country. 

Disorder  is  not  an  American  habit.  Self  help  and  self  control 
are  the  essence  of  the  American  tradition — not  of  necessity  the 
form  of  that  tradition,  but  its  spirit.  The  program  itself  comes 
from  the  American  people. 

It  is  an  integrated  program,  national  in  scope.  Viewed  in  the 
large,  it  is  designed  to  save  from  destruction  and  to  keep  for  the 
future  the  genuinely  important  values  created  by  modern  society. 
The  vicious  and  wasteful  parts  of  that  society  we  could  not  save  if 
we  washed;  they  have  chosen  the  way  of  self-destruction.  We  would 
save  useful  mechanical  invention,  machine  production,  industrial 
efficiency,  modern  means  of  communication,  broad  education.  We 
would  save  and  encourage  the  slowly  growing  impulse  among  con- 
sumers to  enter  the  industrial  market  place  equipped  with  sufficient 
organization  to  insist  upon  fair  prices  and  honest  sales. 

But  the  unnecessary  expansion  of  industrial  plants,  the  waste  of 
natural  resources,  the  exploitation  of  the  consumers  of  natural  mo- 
nopolies, the  accumulation  of  stagnant  surpluses,  child  labor,  and 
the  ruthless  exploitation  of  all  labor,  the  encouragement  of  specula- 
tion with  other  people's  money,  these  were  consumed  in  the  fires  that 
they  themselves  kindled :  we  must  make  sure  that  as  we  reconstruct 
our  life  there  be  no  soil  in  which  such  weeds  can  grow  again. 

We  have  ploughed  tne  furrow  and  planted  the  good  seed;  the  hard 
beginning  is  over.     If  we  would  reap  the   full  harvest,  we  must 
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cultivate  the  soil  where  this  good  seed  is  sprouting  and  the  plant  is 
reaching  up  to  mature  growth. 

A  final  personal  word.  I  know  that  each  of  you  will  appreciate 
that  I  am  speaking  no  mere  politeness  when  I  assure  you  how  much 
I  value  the  fine  relationship  that  we  have  shared  during  these 
months  of  hard  and  incessant  work.  Out  of  these  friendly  contacts 
we  are,  fortunately,  building  a  strong  and  permanent  tie  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government.  The  letter  of 
the  Constitution  wisely  declared  a  separation,  but  the  impulse  of 
common  purpose  declares  a  union.  In  this  spirit  we  join  once  more 
in  serving  the  American  people. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  4,  1935. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  op 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Constitution  wisely  provides  that  the  Chief  Executive  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  for  through  you,  the 
chosen  legislative  representatives,  our  citizens  everywhere  may  fairly 
judge  the  progress  of  our  governing.  I  am  confident  that  today,  in 
the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  2  years,  you  do  not  consider  it  merely 
a  trite  phrase  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  truly  glad  to  greet  you  and 
that  I  look  forward  to  common  counsel,  to  useful  cooperation,  and  to 
genuine  friendships  between  us. 

We  have  undertaken  a  new  order  of  things;  yet  we  progress  to  it 
under  the  framework  and  in  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  American 
Constitution.  We  have  proceeded  throughout  the  Nation  a  measurable 
distance  on  the  road  toward  this  new  order.  Materially,  I  can  report 
to  you  substantial  benefits  to  our  agricultural  population,  increased 
industrial  activity,  and  profits  to  our  merchants.  Of  equal  moment, 
there  is  evident  a  restoration  of  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  faith 
which  marks  the  American  character.  Let  him  who,  for  speculative 
profit  or  partisan  purpose,  without  just  warrant  would  seek  to  dis- 
turb or  dispel  this  assurance,  take  heed  before  he  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  any  act  which  slows  our  onward  steps. 

Throughout  the  world  change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  every 
nation  economic  problems  long  in  the  making  have  brought  crises 
of  many  kinds  for  which  the  masters  of  old  practice  and  theory  were 
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unprepared.  In  most  nations  social  justice,  no  longer  a  distant  ideal, 
has  become  a  definite  goal,  and  ancient  governments  are  beginning 
to  heed  the  call. 

Thus  the  American  people  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  world  in  their 
desire  for  change.  We  seek  it  through  tested  liberal  traditions, 
through  processes  which  retain  all  of  the  deep  essentials  of  that 
republican  form  of  representative  government  first  given  to  a  troubled 
world  by  the  United  States. 

As  the  various  parts  in  the  program  begun  in  the  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  shape  themselves  in  practical 
administration,  the  unity  of  our  program  reveals  itself  to  the  Nation. 
The  outlines  of  the  new  economic  order,  rising  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  old,  are  apparent.  We  test  what  we  have  done  as  our  measures 
take  root  in  the  living  texture  of  life.  We  see  where  we  have  built 
wisely  and  where  we  can  do  still  better. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  recovery  and  reform 
is  a  narrowly  conceived  effort  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  reality 
for  reality  itself.  When  a  man  is  convalescing  from  illness  wisdom 
dictates  not  only  cure  of  the  symptoms  but  also  removal  of  their 
cause. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  while  we  seek  to  outlaw  specific 
abuses,  the  American  objective  of  today  has  an  infinitely  deeper, 
finer  and  more  lasting  purpose  than  mere  repression.  Thinking 
people  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world  have  come  to  realize 
certain  fundamental  difficulties  with  which  civilization  must  reckon. 
Rapid  changes — the  machine  age,  the  advent  of  universal  and  rapid 
communication,  and  many  other  new  factors  have  brought  new  prob- 
lems. Succeeding  generations  have  attempted  to  keep  pace  by 
reforming  in  piecemeal  fashion  this  or  that  attendant  abuse.  As  a 
result,  evils  overlap  and  reform  becomes  confused  and  frustrated. 
We  lose  sight,  from  time  to  time,  of  our  ultimate  human  objectives. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  strip  from  our  simple  purpose  the  confusion 
that  results  from  a  multiplicity  of  detail  and  from  millions  of  written 
and  spoken  words. 

We  find  our  population  suffering  from  old  inequalities,  little 
changed  by  past  sporadic  remedies.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  and  in 
spite  of  our  talk,  we  have  not  weeded  out  the  overprivileged  and  we 
have  not  effectively  lifted  up  the  underprivileged.  Both  of  these 
manifestations  of  injustice  have  retarded  happiness.  No  wise  man 
has  any  intention  of  destroying  what  is  known  as  the  profit  motive, 
because  by  the  profit  motive  we  mean  the  right  by  work  to  earn  a 
decent  livelihood  for  ourselves  and  for  our  families. 

We  have,  however,  a  clear  mandate  from  the  people,  that  Americans 
must  forswear  that  conception  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  which, 
through  excessive  profits,  creates  undue  private  power  over  private 
affairs  and,  to  our  misfortune,  over  public  affairs  as  well.    In  building 
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toward  this  end  we  do  not  destroy  ambition  nor  do  we  seek  to  divide 
our  wealth  into  equal  shares  on  stated  occasions.  We  continue  to 
recognize  the  greater  ability  of  some  to  earn  more  than  others.  But 
we  do  assert  that  the  ambition  of  the  individual  to  obtain  for  him  and 
his  a  proper  security,  a  reasonable  leisure,  and  a  decent  living  through- 
out life,  is  an  ambition  to  be  preferred  to  the  appetite  for  great 
wealth  and  great  power. 

I  recall  to  your  attention  my  message  to  the  Congress  last  June  in 
which  I  said:  "Among  our  objectives  I  place  the  security  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  Nation  first."  That  remains  our  first  and 
continuing  task ;  and  in  a  very  real  sense  every  major  legislative  enact- 
ment of  this  Congress  should  be  a  component  part  of  it. 

In  defining  immediate  factors  which  enter  into  our  quest,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  three  great  divisions; 

1.  The  security  of  a  livelihood  through  the  better  use  of  the  national 
resources  of  the  land  in  which  we  live. 

2.  The  security  against  the  major  hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  fife. 

3.  The  security  of  decent  homes. 

I  am  now  ready  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  broad  program  designed 
ultimately  to  establish  all  three  of  these  factors  of  security — a  pro- 
gram which  because  of  manv  lost  years  will  take  many  future  vears 
to  fulfill. 

A  study  of  our  national  resources,  more  comprehensive  than  any 
previously  made,  shows  the  vast  amount  of  necessary  and  practicable 
work  which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  development  and  preservation 
of  our  natural  wealth  for  the  enjoyment  and  advantage  of  our  people 
in  generations  to  come.  The  sound  use  of  land  and  water  is  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  mere  planting  of  trees,  building  of  dams, 
distributing  of  electricity  or  retirement  of  submarginal  land.  It 
recognizes  that  stranded  populations,  either  in  the  country  or  the 
city,  cannot  have  security  under  the  conditions  that  now  surround 
them. 

To  this  end  we  are  ready  to  begin  to  meet  this  problem — the  intelli- 
gent care  of  population  throughout  our  Nation,  in  accordance  with 
an  intelligent  distribution  of  the  means  of  livelihood  for  that  popula- 
tion.    A  definite  program  :  ing  people  to  work,  of  wliich  I  shall 
k  in  a  moment,  is  a  component  part  of  this  greater  program  of 
Lrity  of  livelihood  through  the  better  use  of  our  national  resources. 

Closely  related  to  the  broad  problem  of  livelihood  is  that  of  security 
against  the  major  hazards  of  life.  Here  also  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  what  has  been  attempted  or  accomplished  in  many  nations  and 
in  many  States  proves  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  action  by  the 
National  Government.  I  shall  send  to  you,  in  a  few  days,  definite 
emendations  based  on  these  studies.  These  recommendations 
will  cover  the  bmad  subjects  nf  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age 
-ance,  of  benefits  for  children,  for  mothers,  for  the  handicapped, 
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for  maternity  care,  and  for  other  aspects  of  dependency  and  illness 
where  a  beginning  can  now  be  made. 

The  third  factor — better  homes  for  our  people — has  also  been  the 
subject  of  experimentation  and  study.  Here  too,  the  first  practical 
steps  can  be  made  through  the  proposals  which  I  shall  suggest  in 
relation  to  giving  work  to  the  unemployed. 

Whatever  we  plan  and  whatever  we  do  should  be  in  the  light  of 
these  three  clear  objectives  of  security.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
valuable  time  in  haphazard  public  policies  which  cannot  find  a  place 
in  the  broad  outlines  of  these  major  purposes.  In  that  spirit  I  come 
to  an  immediate  issue  made  for  us  by  hard  and  inescapable  circum- 
stance— the  task  of  putting  people  to  work.  In  the  spring  of  1933 
the  issue  of  destitution  seemed  to  stand  apart;  today,  in  the  light  of 
our  experience  and  our  new  national  policy,  we  find  we  can  put  people 
to  work  in  ways  which  conform  to,  initiate,  and  carry  forward  the 
broad  principles  of  that  policy. 

The  first  objectives  of  emergency  legislation  of  1933  were  to  relieve 
destitution,  to  make  it  possible  for  industry  to  operate  in  a  more 
rational  and  orderly  fashion,  and  to  put  behind  industrial  recovery 
the  impulse  of  large  expenditures  in  Government  undertakings. 
The  purpose  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  provide 
work  for  more  people  succeeded  in  a  substantial  manner  within  the 
first  few  months  of  its  life,  and  the  act  has  continued  to  maintain 
employment  gains  and  greatly  improved  working  conditions  in 
industry. 

The  program  of  public  works  provided  for  in  the  Recovery  Act 
launched  the  Federal  Government  into  a  task  for  which  there  was 
little  time  to  make  preparation  and  little  American  experience  to 
follow.  Great  employment  has  been  given  and  is  being  given  by  these 
works. 

More  than  2  billions  of  dollars  have  also  been  expended  in  direct 
relief  to  the  destitute.  Local  agencies  of  necessity  determined  the 
recipients  of  this  form  of  relief.  With  inevitable  exceptions  the 
funds  were  spent  by  them  with  reasonable  efficiency,  and  as  a  result 
actual  want  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  has 
been  overcome. 

But  the  stark  fact  before  us  is  that  great  numbers  still  remain 
unemployed. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  unemployed  and  their  dependents  have 
been  forced  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  burden  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  We  have  here  a  human  as  well 
as  an  economic  problem.  When  humane  considerations  are  con- 
cerned, Americans  give  them  precedence.  The  lessons  of  history, 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  immediately  before  me  show  conclusively 
that  continued  dependence  upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral 
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disintegration  fundamentally  destructive  to  the  national  fiber.  To 
dole  out  relief  in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  de- 
stroyer of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  inimical  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  traditions  of  America.  Work  must 
be  found  for  able-bodied  but  destitute  workers. 

The  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief. 

I  am  not  willing  that  the  vitality  of  our  people  be  further  sapped 
by  the  giving  of  cash,  of  market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly 
work  cutting  grass,  raking  leaves  or  picking  up  papers  in  the  public 
parks.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed 
from  destitution  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance  and 
courage  and  determination.  This  decision  brings  me  to  the  problem 
of  what  the  Government  should  do  with  approximately  5  million 
unemployed  now  on  the  relief  rolls. 

About  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  belong  to  the  group  which 
in  the  past  was  dependent  upon  local  welfare  efforts.  Most  of  them 
are  unable  for  one  reason  or  another  to  maintain  themselves  inde- 
pendently— for  the  most  part,  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  Such 
people,  in  the  days  before  the  great  depression,  were  cared  for  by 
local  efforts — by  States,  by  counties,  by  towns,  by  cities,  by  churches, 
and  by  private  welfare  agencies.  It  is  my  thought  that  in  the  future 
they  must  be  cared  for  as  they  were  before.  I  stand  ready  through 
my  own  personal  efforts,  and  through  the  public  influence  of  the 
office  that  I  hold,  to  help  these  local  agencies  to  get  the  means 
necessary  to  assume  this  burden. 

The  security  legislation  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  of  assistance  to  local  effort  in  the  care  of  this  type 
of  cases.  Local  responsibility  can  and  will  be  resumed,  for  after  all, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  the  wealth  necessary  for  this  task  existed 
and  still  exists  in  the  local  community,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  ad- 
ministration require  that  this  responsibility  be  in  the  first  instance  a 
local  one. 

There  arc,  however,  an  additional  SY2  million  employable  people  who 
are  on  relief.  With  them  the  problem  is  different  and  the  responsibility 
is  different.  This  group  was  the  victim  of  a  Nation-wide  depression 
caused  by  conditions  which  were  not  local  but  national.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  governmental  agency  with  sufficient  power 
and  credit  to  meet  this  situation.  We  have  assumed  this  task  and  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  it  in  the  future.  It  is  a  duty  dictated  by  every 
intelligent  consideration  of  national  policy  to  ask  you  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  give  employment  to  all  of  these  Sji 
million  employable  people  now  on  relief,  pending  their  absorption  in 
a  rising  tide  of  private  employment. 

It  is  my  thought  that  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  normal 
public  building  operations  of  the  Government,  all  emergency  public 
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works  shall  be  united  in  a  single  new  and  greatly  enlarged  plan. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  new  system  we  can  supersede  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  with  a  coordinated  author- 
ity which  will  be  charged  with  the  orderly  liquidation  of  our  present 
relief  activities  and  the  substitution  of  a  national  chart  for  the  giving 
of  work. 

This  new  program  of  emergency  public  employment  should  be 
governed  by  a  number  of  practical  principles. 

(1)  All  work  undertaken  should  be  useful — not  just  for  a  day,  or 
a  year,  but  useful  in  the  sense  that  it  affords  permanent  improve- 
ment in  living  conditions  or  that  it  creates  future  new  wealth  for  the 
Nation. 

(2)  Compensation  on  emergency  public  projects  should  be  in  the 
form  of  security  payments  which  should  be  larger  than  the  amount 
now  received  as  a  relief  dole,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  large  as 
to  encourage  the  rejection  of  opportunities  for  private  employment 
or  the  leaving  of  private  employment  to  engage  in  Government  work. 

(3)  Projects  should  be  undertaken  on  which  a  large  percentage 
of  direct  labor  can  be  used. 

(4)  Preference  should  be  given  to  those  projects  which  will  be 
self-liquidating  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  Government  will  get  its  money  back  at  some  future  time. 

(5)  The  projects  undertaken  should  be  selected  and  planned  so  as 
to  compete  as  little  as  possible  with  private  enterprises.  This  sug- 
gests that  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  giving  useful  work  to  the 
unemployed  now  on  relief,  these  projects  in  most  instances  would 
not  now  Le  undertaken. 

(6)  The  planning  of  projects  would  seek  to  assure  work  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  to  the  individuals  now  on  relief,  or  until  such 
time  as  private  employment  is  available.  In  order  to  make  adjust- 
ment to  "increasing  private  employment,  work  should  be  planned 
with  a  view  to  tapering  it  off  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  emergency  workers  .are  offered  positions  with  private  employers. 

(7)  Effort  should  be  made  to  locate  projects  where  they  will  serve 
the  greatest  unemployment  needs  as  shown  by  present  relief  rolls, 
and  the  broad  program  of  the  National  Resources  Board  should  be 
freely  used  for  guidance  in  selection.  Our  ultimate  objective  being  the 
enrichment  of  human  lives,  the  Government  has  the  primary  duty  to 
use  its  emergency  expenditures  as  much  as  possible  to  serve  those  who 
cannot  secure  the  advantages  of  private  capital. 

Ever  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  the 
administration  has  been  studying  from  every  angle  the  possibility  and 
the  practicability  of  new  forms  of  employment.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies  I  have  arrived  at  certain  very  definite  convictions  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  sort  of  public  projects 
that  I  have  described.     I  shall  submit  these  figures  in  my  Budget 
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messcge.     I  cssure  you  new  they  will  be  within  the  sound  credit  of  the 
Government. 

The  work  itself  will  cover  a  wide  field,  including  clearance  of  slums, 
which  for  adequate  reasons  cannot  be  undertaken  by  private  capital; 
in  rural  housing  of  several  kinds,  where,  cgain,  private  capital  is  unable 
to  function;  in  rural  electrification;  in  the  reforestation  of  the  great 
watersheds  of  the  Nation;  in  an  intensified  program  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  to  reclaim  blighted  areas;  in  improving  existing  road  sys- 
tems and  in  constructing  national  highways  designed  to  handle  modern 
traffic;  in  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings;  in  the  extension  and 
enlargement  of  the  successful  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps ; 
in  non-Federal  work,  mostly  self-liquidating  and  highly  useful  to  local 
divisions  of  government;  and  on  many  other  projects  which  the  Nation 
needs  and  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

This  is  the  method  which  I  propose  to  you  in  order  that  we  may 
better  meet  this  present-day  problem  of  unemployment.  Its  greatest 
advantage  is  that  it  fits  logically  and  usefully  into  the  long-range 
permanent  policy  of  providing  the  three  types  of  security  which  con- 
stitute as  a  whole  an  American  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  future 
of  the  American  people. 

I  shall  consult  with  you  from  time  to  time  concerning  other  measures 
of  national  importance.  Among  the  subjeots  that  he  immediately 
before  us  are  the  consolidation  of  Federal  regulatory  administration 
over  all  forms  of  transportation,  the  renewal  and  clarification  of  the 
general  purposes  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
strengthening  of  our  facilities  for  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminals,  the  restoration  of  sound  conditions 
in  the  public-utilities  field  through  abolition  of  the  evil  features  of 
holding  companies,  the  gradual  tapering  off  of  the  emergency  credit 
activities  of  Government,  and  improvement  in  our  taxation  forms  and 
methods. 

We  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  bracing  effect  upon  our  economic 
system  of  a  restored  agriculture.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional income  that  farmers  are  receiving  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
channels  of  trade.  The  farmers'  share  of  the  national  income  is  slowly 
rising.  The  economic  facts  justify  the  widespread  opinion  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  that  our  provision  for  maintaining  a  balanced 
production  give  at  this  time  the  most  adequate  remedy  for  an  old  and 
vexing  problem.  For  the  present,  and  especially  in  view  of  abnormal 
world  conditions,  agricultural  adjustment  with  certain  necessary 
improvements  in  methods  should  continue. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fine  spirit 
shown  during  the  past  year  by  our  public  servants.  I  cannot  praise 
too  highly  the  cheerful  work  of  the  civil-service  employees,  and  of 
those  temporarily  working  for  the  Government.     As  for  those  thou- 
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sands  in  our  various  public  agencies  spread  throughout  the  country 
who,  without  compensation,  agreed  to  take  over  heavy  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  our  various  loan  agencies,  and  particularly  in 
direct  relief  work,  I  cannot  say  too  much.  I  do  not  think  any  country 
could  show  a  higher  average  of  cheerful  and  even  enthusiastic  team- 
work than  has  been  shown  by  these  men  and  women. 

I  cannot  with  candor  tell  you  that  general  international  relation- 
ships outside  the  borders  of  the  United  States  are  improved.  On  the 
surface  of  things  many  old  jealousies  are  resurrected,  old  passions 
aroused;  new  strivings  for  armament  and  power,  in  more  than  one 
land,  rear  their  ugly  heads.  I  hope  that  calm  counsel  and  construc- 
tive leadership  will  provide  the  steadying  influence  and  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  coming  of  new  and  more  practical  forms  of  representa- 
tive government  throughout  the  world  wherein  privilege  and  power 
will  occupy  a  lesser  place  and  world  welfare  a  greater. 

I  believe,  however,  that  our  own  peaceful  and  neighborly  attitude 
toward  other  nations  is  coming  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
The  maintenance  of  international  peace  is  a  matter  in  which  we  are 
deeply  and  unselfishly  concerned.  Evidence  of  our  persistent  and 
undeniable  desire  to  prevent  armed  conflict  has  recently  been  more 
than  once  afforded. 

There  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that  our  relations  with  any 
nation  will  be  otherwise  than  peaceful.  Nor  is  there  ground  for  doubt 
that  the  people  of  most  nations  seek  relief  from  the  threat  and  bur- 
den attaching  to  the  false  theory  that  extravagant  armament  cannot 
be  reduced  and  limited  by  international  accord. 

The  ledger  of  the  past  year  shows  many  more  gains  than  losses. 
Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  addition  to  saving  millions  from  utter  desti- 
tution, child  labor  has-been  for  the  moment  outlawed,  thousands  of 
homes  saved  to  their  owners  and  most  important  of  all,  the  morale  of 
the  nation  has  been  restored.  Viewing  the  year  1934  as  a  whole,  you 
and  I  can  agree  that  we  have  a  generous  measure  of  reasons  for  giving 
thanks. 

It  is  not  empty  optimism  that  moves  me  to  a  strong  hope  in  the 
coming  year.  We  can,  if  we  will,  make  1935  a  genuine  period  of 
good  feeling,  sustained  by  a  sense  of  purposeful  progress.  Beyond 
the  material  recovery,  I  sense  a  spiritual  recovery  as  well.  The 
people  of  America  are  turning  as  never  before  to  those  permanent 
values  that  are  not  limited  to  the  physical  objectives  of  life.  There 
are  growing  signs  of  this  on  every  hand.  In  the  face  of  these  spiritual 
impulses  we  are  sensible  of  the  Divine  Providence  to  which  nations 
turn  now,  as  always,  for  guidance  and  fostering  care. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  3,  1936. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

We  are  about  to  enter  upon  another  year  of  the  responsibility 
which  the  electorate  of  the  United  States  has  placed  in  our  hands. 
Having  come  thus  far,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  to  survey 
the  ground  which  we  have  covered  and  the  path  which  lies  ahead. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March  1933,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  addressed  the  people 
of  our  country.  Need  I  recall  either  the  scene  or  the  national  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  occasion?  The  crisis  of  that  moment  was 
almost  exclusively  a  national  one.  In  recognition  of  that  fact,  so 
obvious  to  the  millions  in  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  of  America, 
I  devoted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  address  to  what  I  called, 
and  the  Nation  called,  critical  days  within  our  own  borders. 

You  will  remember  that  on  that  4th  day  of  March  1933,  the  world 
picture  was  an  image  of  substantial  peace.  International  consulta- 
tion and  widespread  hope  for  the  bettering  of  relations  between 
the  nations  gave  to  all  of  us  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  bar- 
riers to  mutual  confidence,  to  increased  trade,  and  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  could  be  progressively  removed.  In  fact  my 
only  reference  to  the  field  of  world  policy  in  that  address  was  in 
these  words :  "  I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor — the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and, 
because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of  others — a  neighbor  who 
respects  his  obligations  and  respects  the  sanctity  of  his  agreements 
in  and  with  a  world  of  neighbors." 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  that  sentiment  has  remained  the 
dedication  of  this  Nation.  Among  the  nations  of  the  great  Western 
Hemisphere  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  has  happily  prevailed. 
At  no  time  in  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  modern  civilization  in 
the  Americas  has  there  existed — in  any  year,  any  decade,  or  any 
generation  in  all  that  time — a  greater  spirit  of  mutual  understanding, 
of  common  helpfulness,  and  of  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  self-govern- 
ment than  exists  today  in  the  21  American  Republics  and  their  neigh- 
bor, the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  policy  of  the  good  neighbor 
among  the  Americas  is  no  longer  a  hope — no  longer  an*  objective 
remaining  to  be  accomplished;  it  is  a  fact,  active,  present,  pertinent, 
and  effective.     In  this  achievement  every  American  nation  takes  an 
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understanding  part.  There  is  neither  war  nor  rumor  of  war  nor 
desire  for  war.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  area,  250,000,000  strong, 
spreading  more  than  8,000  miles  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic, 
believe  in  and  propose  to  follow  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor; 
and  they  wish  with  all  their  heart  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
do  likewise* 

The  rest  of  the  world — ah,  there's  the  rub. 

Were  I  today  to^deliver  an  inaugural  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  I  could  not  limit  my  comments  on  world  affairs  to  one 
paragraph.  With  much  regret  I  should  be  compelled  to  devote  the 
greater  part  to  world  affairs.  Since  the  summer  of  that  same  year 
of  1933  the  temper  and.  the  purposes  of  the  rulers  of  many  of  the 
great  populations  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  not  pointed  the  way 
either  to  peace  or  to  good  will  among  men.  Not  only  have  peace  and 
good  will  among  men  grown  more  remote  in  those  areas  of  the  earth 
during  this  period,  but  a  point  has  been  reached  where  the  people  of 
the  Americas  must  take  cognizance  of  growing  ill  will,  of  marked 
trends  toward  aggression,  of  increasing  armaments,  of  shortening 
tempers — a  situation  which  has  in  it  many  of  the  elements  that  lead 
to  the  tragedy  of  general  war. 

On  those  other  continents  many  nations,  principally  the  smaller 
peoples,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  content  with  their  boundaries 
and  willing  to  solve  within  themselves  and  in  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors  their  individual  problems,  both  economic  and  social.  The 
rulers  of  those  nations,  deep  in  their  hearts,  follow  these  peaceful 
and  reasonable  aspirations  of  their  peoples.  These  rulers  must  re- 
main ever  vigilant  against  the  possibility  today  or  tomorrow  of 
invasion  or  attack  by  the  rulers  of  other  peoples  who  fail  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  of  bettering  the  human  race  by  peaceful 
means. 

And  within  those  other  nations — those  which  today  must  bear 
the  primary,  definite  responsibility  for  jeopardizing  world  peace- - 
what  hope  lies?  To  say  the  least,  there  are  grounds  for  pessimism. 
It  is  idle  for  us  or  for  others  to  preach  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  constitute  those  nations  which  are  dominated  by  the  twin 
spirits  of  autocracy  and  aggression  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
rulers,  that  they  are  allowed  no  opportunity  to  express  themselves, 
that  they  would  change  things  if  they  could. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  not  so  clear.  It  might  be  true  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  those  nations  would  change  the  policies  of 
their  governments  if  they  could  be  allowed  full  freedom,  full  access 
to  the  processes  of  democratic  government  as  we  understand  them. 
But  they  do  not  have  that  access:  Lacking  it  they  follow  blindly 
and  fervently  the  lead  of  those  who  seek  autocratic  power. 
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Nations  seeking  expansion,  seeking  the  rectification  of  injustice 
springing  from  former  wars,  or  seeking  outlets  for  trade,  for  popu- 
lation, or  even  for  their  own  peaceful  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  fail  to  demonstrate  that  patience  necessary  to  attain 
reasonable  and  legitimate  objectives  by  peaceful  negotiation  or  by 
an  appeal  to  the  finer  instincts  of  world  justice. 

They  have  therefore  impatiently  reverted  to  the  old  belief  in  the 
law  of  the  sword,  or  to  the  fantastic  conception  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  chosen  to  fulfill  a  mission  and  that  all  the  others  among 
the  billion  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  the  world  must  and  shall 
learn  from  and  be  subject  to  them. 

I  recognize  and  you  will  recognize  that  these  words  which  I  have 
chosen  with  deliberation  will  not  prove  popular  in  any  nation  that 
chooses  to  fit  this  shoe  to  its  foot.  Such  sentiments,  however,  will 
find  sympathy  and  understanding  in  those  nations  where  the  people 
themselves  are  honestly  desirous  of  peace  but  must  constantly  aline 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  kaleidoscopic  jockeying 
for  position  that  is*  characteristic  of  European  and  Asiatic  relations 
today.  For  the  peace-loving  nations,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
find  that  their  very  identity  depends  on  their  moving  and  moving 
again  on  the  chessboard  of  international  politics. 

I  suggested  in  the  spring  of  1933  that  85  or  90  percent  of  alj  the 
people  in  the  world  were  content  with  the  territorial  limits  of  their 
respective  nations  and  were  willing  further  to  reduce  their  armed 
forces  if  every  other  nation  in  the  world  would  agree  to  do  likewise. 

That  is  equally  true  today,  and  it  is  even  more  true  today  that 
world  peace  and  world  good  will  are  blocked  by  only  10  or  15  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  That  is  why  efforts  to  reduce  armies  have 
thus  far  not  only  failed  but  have  been  met  by  vastly  increased  arma- 
ments on  land  and  in  the  air  and  that  is  why  even  efforts  to  continue 
the  existing  limits  on  naval  armaments  into  the  years  to  come  show 
such  little  current  success. 

But  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  clear  and  con- 
sistent. We  have  sought  with  earnestness  in  every  possible  way 
to  limit  world  armaments  and  to  attain  the  peaceful  solution  of 
disputes  among  all  nations. 

We  have  sought  by  every  legitimate  means  to  exert  our  moral 
influence  against  repression,  against  discrimination,  against  intoler- 
ance and  autocracy,  and  in  favor  of  freedom  of  expression,  equality 
before  the  law,  religious  tolerance,  and  popular  rule. 

In  the  field  of  commerce  we  have  undertaken  to  encourage  a  more 
reasonable  interchange  of  the  world's  goods.  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national finance  we  have,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  put  an  end  to 
dollar  diplomacy,  to  money  grabbing,  to  speculation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  powerful  and  rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  small  and  the  poor. 
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As  a  consistent  part  of  a  clear  policy,  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing a  twofold  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  which 
engage  in  wars  that  are  not  of  immediate  concern  to  the  Americas. 
First,  we  decline  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting 
belligerents  to  obtain  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from 
the  United  States.  Second,  we  seek  to  discourage  the  use  by  bel- 
ligerent nations  of  any  and  all  American  products'  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  prosecution  of  a  war  in  quantities  over  and  above  our 
normal  exports  to  them  in  time  of  peace. 

I  trust  that  these  clear  objectives  thus  unequivocally  stated  will 
be  carried  forward  by  cooperation  between  this  Congress  and  the 
President. 

I  realize  that  I  have  emphasized  to  you  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  people  of  the  world.  This  emphasis  is  justified 
because  of  its  importance  to  civilization  and  therefore  to  the  United 
States.  Peace  is  jeopardized  by  the  few  and  not  by  the  many. 
Peace  is  threatened  by  those  who  seek  selfish  power.  The  world  has 
witnessed  similar  eras — as  in  the  days  when  petty  kings  and  feudal 
barons  were  changing  the  map  of  Europe  every  fortnight,  or  when 
great  emperors  and  great  kings  were  engaged  in  a  mad  scramble  for 
colonial  empire. 

We  hope  thai  we  are  not  again  at  the  threshold  of  such  an  era. 
But  if  face  it  we  must,  then  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
Americas  can  play  but  one  role:  Through  a  well-ordered  neutrality 
to  do  naught  to  encourage  the  contest,  through  adequate  defense  to 
save  ourselves  from  embroilment  and  attack,  and  through  example 
and  all  legitimate  encouragement  and  assistance  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  return  to  the  days  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  evidence  before  us  clearly  proves  that  autocracy  in  world 
affairs  endangers  peace  and  that  such  threats  do  not  spring  from  those 
nations  devoted  to  the  democratic  ideal.  If  this  be  true  in  world 
affairs,  it  should  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  determination  of 
domestic  policies. 

Within  democratic  nations  the  chief  concern  of  the  people  is  to 
prevent  the  continuation  or  the  rise  of  autocratic  institutions  that 
beget  slavery  at  home  and  aggression  abroad.  Within  our  borders, 
as  in  the  world  at  large,  popular  opinion  is  at  war  with  a  power- 
seeking  minority. 

That  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  fought  out  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  From  time  to  time  since  then  the  battle  has 
been  continued,  under  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Theodore 
Koosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  these  later  years  we  have  witnessed  the  domination  of  govern- 
ment by  financial  and  industrial  groups,  numerically  small  but  politi- 
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cally  dominant  in  the  12  years  that  succeeded  the  World  War.  The 
present  group  of  which  I  speak  is,  indeed,  numerically  small  and, 
while  it  exercises  a  large  influence  and  has  much  to  say  in  the  world 
of  business,  it  does  not,  I  am  confident,  speak  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  less  articulate  but  more  important  elements  that  constitute  real 
American  business. 

I  go  back  once  more.  In  March  1933  I  appealed  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  people  in  a  new  effort  to  restore  power 
to  those  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged.  The  response  to  that  appeal 
resulted  in  the  writing  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  popular 
government.  You,  the  Members  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  I,  the 
Executive,  contended  for  and  established  a  new  relationship  between 
government  and  people. 

What  were  the  terms  of  that  new  relationship?  They  were  an  ap- 
peal from  the  clamor  of  many  private  and  selfish  interests,  yes,  an 
appeal  from  the  clamor  of  partisan  interest,  to  the  ideal  of  the  public 
interest.  Government  became  the  representative  and  the  trustee  of 
the  public  interest.  Our  aim  was  to  build  upon  essentially  demo- 
cratic institutions,  seeking  all  the  while  the  adjustment  of  burdens, 
the  help  of  the  needy,  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  liberation  of  the 
exploited,  and  the  genuine  protection  of  the  people's  property. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  to  create  such  an  economic  constitu- 
tional order  more  than  a  single  legislative  enactment  was  called  for. 
We  had  to  build,  you  in  the  Congress  and  I,  as  the  Executive,  upon  a 
broad  base.  Now,  after  34  months  of  work,  we  contemplate  a  fairly 
rounded  whole.  We  have  returned  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

To  be  sure,  in  so  doing,  we  have  invited  battle.  We  have  earned 
the  hatred  of  entrenched  greed.  The  very  nature  of  the  problem 
that  we  faced  made  it  necessary  to  drive  some  people  from  power 
and  strictly  to  regulate  others.  I  made  that  plain  when  I  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  March  1933.  I  spoke  of  the  practices  of  the  un- 
scrupulous money  changers  who  stood  indicted  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  I  spoke  of  the  rulers  of  the  exchanges  of  mankind's  goods, 
who  failed  through  their  own  stubbornness  and  their  own  incompe- 
tence.    I  said  that  they  had  admitted  their  failure  and  had  abdicated. 

Abdicated?  Yes,  in  1933;  but  now  with  the  passing  of  danger 
they  forget  their  damaging  admissions  and  withdraw  their 
abdication. 

They  offer,  they  seek,  let  us  put  it  that  way,  the  restoration  of 
their  selfish  power.  They  offer  to  lead  us  back  round  the  same  old 
corner  into  the  same  old  dreary  street. 

Yet  they  are  still  determined  groups  that  are  intent  upon  that  very 
thing.     Rigorously  held  up  to  popular  examination  their  true  char- 
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acter  presents  itself.  They  steal  the  livery  of  great  national  con- 
stitutional ideals  to  serve  discredited  special  interests.  As  guardians 
and  trustees  for  great  groups  of  individual  stockholders  they  wrong- 
fully seek  to  carry  the  property  and  the  interests  entrusted  to  them 
into  the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  They  seek — this  minority  in 
business  and  industry — to  control  and  often  do  control  and  use  for 
their  own  purposes  legitimate  and  highly  honored  business  associa- 
tions; they  engage  in  vast  propaganda  to  spread  fear  and  discord 
among  the  people — they  would  "  gang  up  "  against  the  people's 
liberties. 

The  principle  that  they  would  instill  into  government  if  they 
succeed  in  seizing  power  is  well  shown  by  the  principles  which  many 
of  them  have  instilled  into  their  own  affairs:  autocracy  toward 
labor,  toward  stockholders,  toward  consumers,  toward  sentiment. 
Autocrats  in  smaller  things,  they  seek  autocracy  in  bigger  things. 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

If  these  gentlemen  believe,  as  they  say  they  believe,  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  this  Congress  and  its  predecessor,  and  carried 
out  by  this  administration,  have  hindered  rather  than  promoted 
recovery,  let  them  be  consistent.  Let  them  propose  to  this  Congress 
the  complete  repeal  of  these  measures.  The  way  is  open  to  such  a 
proposal. 

In  other  words,  let  action  be  positive  and  not  negative.  The  way 
is  open  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  yeas  and  nays.  Shall  we  say  that  values  are  restored 
and  that  the  Congress  will,  therefore,  repeal  the  laws  under  which 
we  have  been  bringing  them  back?  Shall  we  say  that  because 
national  income  has  grown  with  rising  prosperity  we  shall  repeal 
existing  taxes  and  thereby  put  off  the  day  of  approaching  a  balanced 
budget  and  of  starting  to  reduce  the  national  debt?  Shall  we 
abandon  the  reasonable  support  and  regulation  of  banking?  Shall 
we  restore  the  dollar  to  its  former  gold  content?  Shall  we  say  to 
the  farmer,  u  The  prices  for  your  products  are  in  part  restored ;  now 
go  and  hoe  your  own  row?"  Shall  we  say  to  the  home  owners,  "  We 
have  reduced  your  rates  of  interest — we  have  no  further  concern 
with  how  you  keep  your  home  or  what  you  pay  for  your  money ;  that 
is  your  affair"?  Shall  we  say  to  the  several  millions  of  unemployed 
citizens  who  face  the  very  problem  of  existence — yes,  of  getting 
enough  to  eat — "We  will  withdraw  from  giving  you  work;  we  will 
turn  you  back  to  the  charity  of  your  communities  and  to  those  men 
of  selfish  power  who  tell  you  that  perhaps  they  will  employ  you  if 
the  Government  leaves  them  strictly  alone  "  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the 
needy  unemployed,"  Your  problem  is  a  local  one  except  that  per- 
haps the  Federal  Government,  as  an  act  of  mere  generosity,  will  be 
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willing  to  pay  to  your  city  or  to  your  county  a  few  grudging  dollars 
to  help  maintain  your  soup  kitchens  "?  Shall  we  say  to  the  children 
who  have  worked  all  day  in  the  factory,  "  Child  labor  is  a  local  issue 
and  so  are  your  starvation  wages ;  something  to  be  solved  or  left  un- 
solved by  the  jurisdiction  of  48  States"?  Shall  we  say  to  the  la- 
borer, "  Your  right  to  organize,  your  relations  with  your  employer 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  interest;  if  your  employer  will 
not  even  meet  with  you  to  discuss  your  problems  and  his,  that  is  none 
of  our  affair"?  Shall  we  say  to  the  unemployed  and  the  aged, 
"  Social  security  lies  not  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  you  must  seek  relief  elsewhere  "  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the  men 
and  women  who  live  in  conditions  of  squalor  in  country  and  in  city, 
"  The  health  and  the  happiness  of  you  and  your  children  are  no 
concern  of  ours  "  ?  Shall  we  expose  our  population  once  more  by 
the  repeal  of  laws  to  protect  them  against  the  loss  of  their  honest 
investments  and  against  the  manipulations  of  dishonest  speculators? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
raise  the  health  standards  of  the  Nation  and  to  give  youth  a  decent 
opportunity  through  such  means  as  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ? 

Members  of  the  Congress,  let  these  challenges  be  met.  If  this 
is  what  these  gentlemen  want,  let  them  say  so  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Let  them  no  longer  hide  their  dissent  in  a 
cowardly  cloak  of  generality.  Let  them  define  the  issue.  We  have 
been  specific  in  our  affirmative  action.  Let  them  be  specific  in  their 
negative  attack. 

But  the  challenge  faced  by  this  Congress  is  more  menacing  than 
merely  a  return  to  the  past — bad  as  that  would  be.  Our  resplendent 
economic  autocracy  does  not  want  to  return  to  that  individualism  of 
which  they  prate,  even  though  the  advantages  under  that  system 
went  to  the  ruthless  and  the  strong.  They  realize  that  in  34  months 
we  have  built  up  new  instruments  of  public  power.  In  the  hands 
of  a  people's  government  this  power  is  wholesome  and  proper.  But 
in  the  hands  of  political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy  such 
power  would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Give 
them  their  way  and  they  will  take  the  course  of  every  autocracy  of 
the  past — power  for  themselves,  enslavement  for  the  public. 

And  their  weapon  is  the  weapon  of  fear.  I  have  said,  "  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself."  That  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  1933.  But  such  fear  as  they  instill  today  is  not  a  natural 
fear,  a  normal  fear ;  it  is  a  synthetic,  manufactured,  poisonous  fear 
that  is  being  spread  subtly,  expensively,  and  cleverly  by  the  same 
people  who  cried  in  those  other  days,  "  Save  us,  save  us,  else  we 
perish." 
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I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  well  under- 
stands the  facts  and  is  ready  to  wage  unceasing  warfare  against 
those  who  seek  a  continuation  of  that  spirit  of  fear.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  Jaws  of  the  land  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  requires 
protection  until  final  adjudication  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
land.  The  Congress  has  the  right  and  can  find  the  means  to  protect 
its  own  prerogatives. 

We  are  justified  in  our  present  confidence.  Restoration  of  national 
income,  which  shows  continuing  gains  for  the  third  successive  year, 
supports  the  normal  and  logical  policies  under  which  agriculture 
and  industry  are  returning  to  full  activity.  Under  these  policies  we 
approach  a  balance  of  the  National  Budget.  National  income 
increases;  tax  receipts,  based  on  that  income,  increase  without  the 
levying  of  new  taxes.  That  is  why  I  am  able  to  say  to  this,  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  that  based  on  existing 
laws  it  is  my  belief  that  no  new  taxes,  over  and  above  the  present 
taxes,  are  either  advisable  or  necessary. 

National  income  increases;  employment  increases.  Therefore,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  citizens  who 
are  in  need.  Therefore,  also,  we  can  anticipate  a  reduction  in  our 
appropriations  for  relief. 

In  the  light  of  our  substantial  material  progress,  in  the  light  of 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  restoration  of  popular  rule,  I 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  we  advance;  and  that  we  do  not 
retreat.  I  have  confidence — confidence  that  you  will  not  fail  the 
people  of  the  Nation  whose  mandate  you  have  already  so  faithfully 
fulfilled. 

I  repeat,  with  the  same  faith  and  the  same  determination,  my 
words  of  March  4,  1933 — "  We  face  the  arduous  days  that  lie  before 
us  in  the  warm  courage  of  national  unity ;  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  seeking  old  and  precious  moral  values;  with  a  clean  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  the  stern  performance  of  duty  by  old  and  young 
alike.  We  aim  at  the  assurance  of  a  rounded  and  permanent  national 
life.     We  do  not  distrust  the  future  of  essential  democracy." 

I  cannot  better  end  this  Message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  than  by 
repeating  the  words  of  a  wise  philosopher  at  whose  feet  I  sat  many 
years  ago: 

What  great  crises  teach  all  men  whom  the  example  and  counsel  of  the  brave 
Inspire  is  this  lesson  :  Fear  not,  view  all  the  tasks  of  life  as  sacred,  have  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  the  ideal,  give  daily  all  that  you  have  to  give,  be  loyal  and 
rejoice  whenever  you  find  yourselves  part  of  a  great  ideal  enterprise.     You 
at    this   moment   have   the    honor   to   belong   to   a   generation    whose   lips   are 
touched  by  fire.     You  live  in  a  land  that  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  peace.     But 
let  nothing   human  be  wholly  alien   from   you.     The  human   race  now  passes 
through  one  of  its  great  crises.     New  ideas,  new  issues — a  new  call  for  men 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  righteousness,  of  charity,  of  courage,  of  patience,  and 
of  loyalty     *     *     *.    However,  memory  brings  back  this  moment  to  your  minds, 
let  it  be  able  to  say  to  you:     That  was  a  great  moment.     It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.     *     *     *     This  world  in  its  crisis  called  for  volunteers,  for  men 
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of  faith  in  life,  of  pntience  in  service,  of  charity  and  of  insight.  I  responded 
to  the  call  however  I  could.  I  volunteered  to  give  myself  to  my  Master — 
the  cause  of  humane  and  brave  living.  I  studied,  I  loved,  I  labored,  unspar- 
ingly and  hopefully,  to  be  worthy  of  my  generation. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  6,  1937. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  a  President  delivers  his 
Annual  Message  to  a  new  Congress  within  a  fortnight  of  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office.  While  there  is  no  change  in  the  Presi- 
dency this  year,  change  will  occur  in  future  years.  It  is  my  belief 
that  under  this  new  constitutional  practice  the  President  should  in 
every  'fourth  year,  insofar  as  seems  reasonable,  review  the  existing 
state  of  our  national  affairs  and  outline  broad  future  problems,  leav- 
ing specific  recommendations  for  future  legislation  to  be  made  by 
the  President  about  to  be  inaugurated. 

At  this  time,  however,  circumstances  of  the  moment  compel  me  to 
ask  your  immediate  consideration  of :  First,  measures  extending  the 
life  of  certain  authorizations  and  powers  which,  under  present  stat- 
ute^ expire  within  a  few  weeks;  second,  an  addition  to  the  existing 
Neutrality  Act  to  cover  specific  points  raised  by  the  unfortunate 
civil  strife  in  Spain ;  and,  third,  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for 
which  I  shall  submit  estimates  this  week. 

In  March  1933  the  problems  which  faced  our  nation,  and  which 
only  our  national  government  had  the  resources  to  meet,  were  more 
serious  even  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  visible  mechanism  of  economic  life  had 
broken  down.  More  disturbing  was  the  fact  that  long  neglect  of 
the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  had  brought  too  many  of  our  peo- 
ple to  the  verge  of  doubt  as  to  the  successful  adaptation  of  our 
historic  traditions  to  the  complex  modern  world.  In  that  lay  a 
challenge  to  our  democratic  form  of  government  itself. 

Ours  was  the  task  to  prove  that  democracy  could  be  made  to 
function  in  the  world  of  today  as  effectively  as  in  the  simpler  world 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ours  was  the  task  to  do  more  than  to  argue 
a  theory.  The  times  required  the  confident  answer  of  performance 
to  those  whose  instinctive  faith  in  humanity  made  them  want  to 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  democracy  would  prove  superior  to  more 
extreme  forms  of  government  as  a  process  of  getting  action  when 
action  was  wisdom,  without  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which  those  other 
forms  of  government  exact. 

That  challenge  we  met.  To  meet  it  required  unprecedented  activi- 
ties under  Federal  leadership — to  end  abuses — to  restore  a  large 
measure  of  material  prosperity — to  give  new  faith  to  millions  of  our 
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citizens  who  had  been  traditionally  taught  to  expect  that  democracy 
would  provide  continuously  wider  opportunity  and  continuously 
greater  security  in  a  world  where  science  was  continuously  making 
material  riches  more  available  to  man. 

In  the  many  methods  of  attack  with  which  we  met  these  problems, 
you  and  I,  by  mutual  understanding  and  by  determination  to  co- 
operate, helped  to  make  democracy  succeed  by  refusing  to  permit 
unnecessary  disagreement  to  arise  between  two  of  our  branches  of 
government.  That  spirit  of  cooperation  was  able  to  solve  difficulties 
of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  ramification  with  few  important 
errors,  and  at  a  cost  cheap  when  measured  by  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  the  eventual  results. 

I  lodk  forward  to  a  continuance  of  that  cooperation  in  the  next  4 
years.  I  look  forward  also  to  a  continuance  of  the  basis  of  that 
cooperation — mutual  respect  for  each  other's  proper  sphere  of  func- 
tioning in  a  democracy  which  is  working  well,  and  a  common-sense 
realization  of  the  need  for  play  in  the  joints  of  the  machine. 

On  that  basis,  it  is  within  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
which  of  the  many  new  activities  shall  be  continued  or  abandoned, 
increased  or  curtailed. 

On  that  same  basis,  the  President  alone  has  the  responsibility  for 
their  administration.  I  find  that  this  task  of  Executive  management 
has  reached  the  point  where  our  administrative  machinery  needs  com- 
prehensive overhauling.  I  shall,  therefore,  shortly  address  the 
Congress  more  fully  in  regard  to  modernizing  and  improving  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

That  cooperation  of  the  past  4  years  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  has  aimed  at  the  fulfillment  of  a  twofold  policy — first, 
economic  recovery  through  many  kinds  of  assistance  to  agriculture, 
industry,  and  banking;  and,  second,  deliberate  improvement  in  the 
personal  security  and  opportunity  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

The  recovery  we  sought  was  not  to  be  merely  temporary.  It  was 
to  be  a  recovery  protected  from  the  causes  of  previous  disasters. 
With  that  aim  in  view — to  prevent  a  future  similar  crisis — you  and 
I  joined  in  a  series  of  enactments — safe  banking  and  sound  currency, 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  protection  for  the  investor  in  securi- 
ties, the  removal  of  the  threat  of  agricultural  surpluses,  insistence  on 
collective  bargaining,  the  outlawing  of  sweatshops,  child  labor  and 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  the  beginnings  of  security  for  the  aged 
and  the  worker. 

Nor  was  the  recovery  we  sought  merely  a  purposeless  whirring  of 
machinery.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  country  be  able  to  find  work,  that  every  factory  run,  that  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  earn  profits.  But  government  in  a  democratic  nation 
does  not  exist  solely,  or  ever  primarily,  for  that  purpose. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  the  wheels  turn.  They  must  carry  us  in  the 
direction  of  a  greater  satisfaction  in  life  for  the  average  man.  The 
deeper  purpose  of  democratic  government  is  to  assist  as  many  of  its 
citizens  as  possible — especially  those  who  need  it  most — to  improve 
their  conditions  of  life,  to  retain  all  personal  liberty  which  does  not 
adversely  affect  their  neighbors,  and  to  pursue  the  happiness  which 
comes  with  security  and  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and  culture. 

Even  with  our  present  recovery  we  are  far  from  the  goal  of  that 
deeper  purpose.  There  are  far-reaching  problems  still  with  us  for 
which  democracy  must  find  solutions  if  it  is  to  consider  itself 
successful. 

For  example,  many  millions  of  Americans  still  live  in  habitations 
which  not  only  fail  to  provide  the  physical  benefits  of  modern  civili- 
zation but  breed  disease  and  impair  the  health  of  future  generations. 
The  menace  exists  not  only  in  the  slum  areas  of  the  very  large  cities, 
but  in  many  smaller  cities  as  well.  It  exists  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  farms,  in  varying  degrees,  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Another  example  is  the  prevalence  of  an  un-American  type  of 
tenant  farming.  I  do  not  suggest  that  every  farm  family  has  the 
capacity  to  earn  a  satisfactory  living  on  its  own  farm.  But  many 
thousands  of  tenant  farmers — indeed  most  of  them — with  some  finan- 
cial assistance  and  with  some  advice  and  training,  can  be  made  self- 
supporting  on  land  which  can  eventually  belong  to  them.  The  na- 
tion would  be  wise  to  offer  them  that  chance  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  go  along  as  they  do  now,  year  after  year,  with  neither  future 
security  as  tenants  nor  hope  of  ownership  of  their  homes  nor  ex- 
pectation of  bettering  the  lot  of  their  children. 

Another  national  problem  is  the  intelligent  development  of  our 
social  security  system,  the  broadening  of  the  services  it  renders,  and 
practical  improvement  in  its  operation.  In  many  nations  where  such 
Jaws  are  in  effect  success  in  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
munity has  come  through  frequent  amendment  of  the  original 
statute. 

And,  of  course,  the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  inclusive  prob- 
lem of  all  is  that  of  unemployment  and  the  lack  of  economic  balance, 
of  which  unemployment  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  symptom.  The 
immediate  question  of  adequate  relief  for  the  needy  unemployed  who 
are  capable  of  performing  useful  work  I  shall  discuss  with  the  Con- 
gress during  the  coming  months.  The  broader  task  of  preventing 
unemployment  is  a  matter  of  long-range  evolutionary  policy.  To 
that  we  must  continue  to  give  our  best  thought  and  effort.  We  can- 
not assume  that  immediate  industrial  and  commercial  activity  which 
mitigates  present  pressures  justifies  the  national  government  at  this 
time  in  placing  the  unemployment  problem  in  a  filing  cabinet  of 
finished  business. 
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Fluctuations  in  employment  are  tied  to  all  other  wasteful  fluctu- 
ations in  our  mechanism  of  production  and  distribution.  One  of 
these  wastes  is  speculation.  In  securities  or  commodities,  the  larger 
the  volume  of  speculation  the  wider  become  the  upward  and  down- 
ward swings,  and  the  more  certain  the  result  that  in  the  long  run 
there  will  be  more  losses  than  gains  in  the  underlying  wealth  of  the 
community. 

And,  as  is  now  well  known  to  all  of  us,  the  same  net  loss  to  society 
comes  from  reckless  overproduction  and  monopolistic  underpro- 
duction of  natural  and  manufactured  commodities. 

Overproduction,  underproduction,  and  speculation  are  three  evil 
sisters  who  distill  the  troubles  of  unsound  inflation  and  disastrous 
deflation.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Nation  to  have  government  help 
private  enterprise  to  gain  sound  general  price  levels  and  to  protect 
those  levels  from  wide  perilous  fluctuations.  We  know  now  that  if 
early  in  i931  government  had  taken  the  steps  which  were  taken  2  and 
3  years  later  the  depression  would  never  have  reached  the  depths  of 
the  beginning  of  1933. 

Sober  second  thought  confirms  most  of  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  were  sound.  We 
know  now  that  its  difficulties  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  tried  to  do 
too  much.  For  example,  it  was  unwise  to  expect  the  same  agency 
to  regulate  the  length  of  working  hours,  minimum  wages,  child  labor, 
and  collective  bargaining  on  the  one  hand  and  the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  unfair  trade  practices  and  business  controls  on  the  other. 

The  statute  of  N.  R.  A.  has  been  outlawed.  The  problems  have  not. 
They  are  still  with  us. 

That  decent  conditions  and  adequate  pay  for  labor  and  just  return 
for  agriculture  can  be  secured  through  parallel  and  simultaneous 
action  by  48  States  is  a  proven  impossibility.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  obtain  curbs  on  monopoly,  unfair  trade  practices,  and  speculation 
by  State  action  alone.  There  are  those  who,  sincerely  or  insincerely, 
still  cling  to  State  action  as  a  theoretical  hope.  But  experience  with 
actualities  makes  it  clear  that  Federal  laws  supplementing  State  laws 
are  needed  to  help  solve  the  problems  which  result  from  modern 
invention  applied  in  an  industrialized  nation  which  conducts  its 
business  with  scant  regard  to  State  lines. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  that  there 
is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  it  stands  today.  The  vital  need  is  not  an  alteration  of  our  funda- 
mental law  but  an  increasingly  enlightened  view  with  reference  to  it. 
Difficulties  have  grown  out  of  its  interpretation;  but  rightly  consid- 
ered, it  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  progress  and  not  as  a  device 
for  prevention  of  action. 
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It  is  worth  our  while  to  read  and  re-read  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Article  I  thereof  which  confers  the  legislative  powers 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  worth  our  while 
to  read  again  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  From  such  reading,  I  obtain  the  very 
definite  thought  that  the  members  of  that  Convention  were  fully 
aware  that  civilization  would  raise  problems  for  the  proposed  new 
Federal  Government,  which  they  themselves  could  not  even  surmise ; 
and  that  it  was  their  definite  intent  and  expectation  that  a  liberal 
interpretation  in  the  years  to  come  would  give  to  the  Congress  the 
same  relative  powers  over  new  national  problems  as  they  themselves 
gave  to  the  Congress  over  the  national  problems  of  their  day. 

In  presenting  to  the  Convention  the  first  basic  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Edmund  Randolph  explained  that  it  was  the  purpose  "to 
insert  essential  principles  only,  lest  the  operation  of  government 
should  be  clogged  by  rendering  those  provisions  permanent  and 
unalterable  which  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  times  and  events." 

With  a  better  understanding  of  our  purposes,  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent recognition  of  our  needs  as  a  nation,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  there  will  be  prolonged  failure  to  bring  legislative  and  judicial 
action  into  closer  harmony.  Means  must  be  found  to  adapt  our 
legal  forms  and  our  judicial  interpretation  to  the  actual  present 
national  needs  of  the  largest  progressive  democracy  in  the  modern 
world. 

That  thought  leads  to  a  consideration  of  world  problems.  To  go 
no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  this  century,  men  and  women 
everywhere  were  seeking  conditions  of  life  very  different  from  those 
which  were  customary  before  modern  invention  and  modern  industry 
and  modern  communications  had  come  into  being.  The  World  War, 
for  all  of  its  tragedy,  encouraged  these  demands  and  stimulated 
action  to  fulfill  these  new  desires. 

Many  national  governments  seemed  unable  adequately  to  respond; 
and,  often  with  the  improvident  assent  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
themselves,  new  forms  of  government  were  set  up  with  oligarchy 
taking  the  place  of  democracy.  In  oligarchies,  militarism  has  leapt 
forward,  while  in  those  nations  which  have  retained  democracy, 
militarism  has  waned. 

I  have  recently  visited  three  of  our  sister  republics  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  very  cordial  receptions  with  which  I  was  greeted  were  in 
tribute  to  democracy.  To  me  the  outstanding  observation  of  that 
visit  was  that  the  masses  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are  con- 
vinced that  the  democratic  form  of  government  can  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed and  do  not  wish  to  substitute  for  it  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment.    They  believe  that  democracies  are  best  able  to  cope  with  the 
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changing  problems  of  modern  civilization  within  themselves,  and  that 
democracies  are  best  able  to  maintain  peace  among  themselves. 

The  Inter-American  Conference,  operating  on  these  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy,  did  much  to  assure  peace  in  this  hemisphere. 
Existing  peace  machinery  was  improved.  New  instruments  to  main- 
tain peace  and  eliminate  causes  of  war  were  adopted.  Wider  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  American  republics  in  the  event  of  war  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  was  provided.  Respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of,  international  treaties  and  international  law  were  strengthened. 
Principles  of  liberal  trade  policies,  as  effective  aids  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  were  reaffirmed.  The  intellectual  and  cultural  rela- 
tionships among  American  republics  were  broadened  as  a  part  of  the 
general  peace  program. 

In  a  world  unhappily  thinking  in  terms  of  war,  the  representatives 
of  21  nations  sat  around  a  vtable,  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  con- 
fidence and  understanding,  sincerely  discussing  measures  for  main- 
taining peace.  Here  was  a  great  and  a  permanent  achievement 
directly  affecting  the  lives  and  security  of  the  250,000,000  human 
beings  who  dwell  in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  Here  was  an  ex- 
ample which  must  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  conference  in  Buenos  Aires  sent  forth  a 
message  on  behalf  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world  to  those  nations 
which  live  otherwise.  Because  such  other  governments  are  perhaps 
more  spectacular,  it  was  high  time  for  democracy  to  assert  itself. 

Because  all  of  us  believe  that  our  democratic  form  of  government 
can  cope  adequately  with  modern  problems  as  they  arise,  it  is  patri- 
otic as  well  as  logical  for  us  to  prove  that  we  can  meet  new  national 
needs  with  new  laws  consistent  with  an  historic  constitutional  frame- 
work clearly  intended  to  receive  liberal  and  not  narrow  interpre- 
tation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  within  itself,  must  continue  the 
task  of  making  democracy  succeed. 

In  that  task  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  will,  I  am 
confident,  continue  to  meet  the  demands  of  democracy  whether  they 
relate  to  the  curbing  of  abuses,  the  extension  of  help  to  thos?  who 
need  help,  or  the  better  balancing  of  our  interdependent  economies. 

So,  too,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  must  move  for- 
ward in  this  task,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  better  management 
for  administrative  action  of  all  kinds. 

The  judicial  branch  also  is  asked  by  the  people  to  do  its  part  in 
making  democracy  successful.     We  do  not  ask  the  courts  to  call 
nonexistent  powers  into  being,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
conceded  powers  or  those  legitimately  implied  shall  be  made  effective 
instruments  for  the  common  good. 
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The  process  of  our  democracy  must  not  be  imperiled  by  the  denial 
of  essential  powers  of  free  government. 

Your  task  and  mine  is  not  ending  with  the  end  of  the  depression. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  it  clear  that  they  expect 
us  to  continue  our  active  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  peaceful 
advancement. 

In  that  spirit  of  endeavor  and  service  I  greet  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  auspicious  new  year. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  5, 1938. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  : 

In  addressing  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union  present  facts 
and  future  hazards  demand  that  I  speak  clearly  and  earnestly  of  the 
causes  which  underlie  events  of  profound  concern  to  all. 

In  spite  of  the  determination  of  this  Nation  for  peace,  it  has  become 
clear  that  acts  and  policies  of  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  upon  their  immediate  neighbors 
but  also  on  us. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  can  tell  you  that  our  Nation  is  at  peace.  It 
has  been  kept  at  peace  despite  provocations  which  in  other  days, 
because  of  their  seriousness,  could  well  have  engendered  war.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  capacity  for  restraint  and  a  civilized  approach  to  the 
purposes  of  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  the  integrity 
inherent  in  the  sovereignty  of  130,000,000  people,  lest  we  weaken  or 
destroy  our  influence  for  peace  and  jeopardize  the  sovereignty  itself. 

It  is  our  traditional  policy  to  live  at  peace  with  other  nations. 
More  than  that,  we  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  advocating  the 
use  of  pacific  methods  of  discussion  and  conciliation  in  international 
differences.     We  have  striven  for  the  reduction  of  military  forces. 

But  in  a  world  of  high  tension  and  disorder,  in  a  world  where 
stable  civilization  is  actually  threatened,  it  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  each  nation  which  strives  for  peace  at  home  and  peace  with  and 
among  others  to  be  strong  enough  to  assure  the  observance  of  those 
fundamentals  of  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  which  are  the  only 
ultimate  basis  for  orderly -existence. 

Resolute  in  our  determination  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and 
to  command  respect  for  the  rights  of  ourselves,  we  must  keep  our- 
selves adequately  strong  in  self-defense. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  world  away  from  the  observance  both  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  treaties.  We  propose  to  observe,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  our  own  treaty  obligations;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  others. 
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Disregard  for  treaty  obligations  seems  to  have  followed  the  sur- 
face trend  away  from  the  democratic  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  world  peace  through  inter- 
national agreements  is  most  safe  in  the  hands  of  democratic  repre- 
sentative governments — or,  in  other  words,  peace  is  most  greatly 
jeopardized  in  and  by  those  nations  where  democracy  has  been  dis- 
carded or  has  never  developed. 

I  have  used  the  words  "surface  trend,"  for  I  still  believe  that 
civilized  man  increasingly  insists,  and  in  the  long  run  will  insist, 
on  genuine  participation  in  his  own  government.  Our  people  believe 
that  over  the  years  democracies  of  the  w^orld  will  survive,  and  democ- 
racy will  be  restored  or  established  in  those  nations  which  today  know 
it  not.     In  that  faith  lies  the  future  peace  of  mankind. 

At  home  conditions  call  for  my  equal  candor.  Events  of  recent 
months  are  new  proof  that  we  cannot  conduct  a  national  government 
after  the  practice  of  1787,  or  1837  or  1887?  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
human  needs  and  human  desires  are  infinitely  greater,  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  meet  than  in  any  previous  period  in  the  life  of  our  Re- 
public. Hitherto  it  has  been  an  acknowledged  duty  of  government 
to  meet  these  desires  and  needs;  nothing  has  occurred  of  late  to  ab- 
solve the  Congress,  the  courts,  or  the  President  from  that  task.  It 
faces  us — as  squarely,  as  insistently — as  in  March  1933. 

Much  of  trouble  in  our  own  lifetime  has  sprung  from  a  long  period 
of  inaction,  from  ignoring  what  fundamentally  was  happening  to  us, 
and  from  a  time-serving  unwillingness  to  face  facts  as  they  forced 
themselves  upon  us. 

Our  national  life  rests  on  two  nearly  equal  producing  forces — agri- 
culture and  industry — each  employing  one-third  of  our  citizens.  The 
other  third  transports  and  distributes  the  products  of  the  first  two  or 
performs  special  services  for  the  whole. 

The  first  great  force — agriculture — and  with  it  the  production  of 
timber,  minerals,  and  other  natural  resources — went  forward  fever- 
ishly and  thoughtlessly  until  Nature  rebelled  and  we  saw  deserts 
encroach,  floods  destroy,  trees  disappear,  and  soil  exhausted. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  discovering  that  vast  numbers  of  our 
farming  population  live  in  a  poverty  more  abject  than  that  of  many 
of  the  farmers  of  Europe  whom  we  are  wont  to  call  peasants ;  that 
the  prices  of  our  products  of  agriculture  are  too  often  dependent  on 
speculation  by  non  farming  "groups;  and  that  foreign  nations,  eager  to 
become  self-sustaining  or  ready  to  put  virgin  land  under  the  plow, 
are  no  longer  buying  our  surpluses  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  lard  and 
tobacco  and  fruit  as  they  had  before. 

Since  1933  we  have  knowingly  faced  a  choice  of  three  remedies. 
First,  to  cut  our  cost  of  farm  production  below  that  of  other  nations, 
an  obvious  impossibility  in  many  crops  today  unless  we  revert  to 
human  slavery  or  its  equivalent, 

Second,  to  make  the  Government  the  guarantor  of  farm  prices  and 
the  underwriter  of  excess  farm  production  without  limit,  a  course 
which  would  bankrupt  the  strongest  government  in  the  world  in  a 
decade. 

Third,  to  place  the  primary  responsibility  directly  on  the  farmers 
themselves,  under  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  so  that  they  may  de- 
cide, with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  surpluses,  scarcities,  world 
markets,  and  domestic  needs,  what  the  planting  of  each  crop  should 
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be  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  which  will  as- 
sure a  minimum  adequate  price  under  the  normal  processes  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

That  means  adequacy  of  supply  but  not  glut.  It  means  adequate 
reserves  against  the  day  of  drought.  It  is  shameless  misrepresenta- 
tion to  call  this  a  policy  of  scarcity.  It  is  in  truth  insurance  before 
the  fact,  instead  of  government  subsidy  after  the  fact. 

Any  such  plan  for  the  control  of  excessive  surpluses  and  the  specu- 
lation they  bring  has  two  enemies.  There  are  those  well-meaning 
theorists  who  harp  on  the  inherent  right  of  every  free-born  American 
to  do  with  his  land  what  he  wants — to  cultivate  it  well  or  badly;  to 
conserve  his  timber  by  cutting  only  the  annual  increment  thereof — 
or  to  strip  it  clean,  let  fire  burn  the  slash,  and  erosion  complete  the 
ruin;  to  raise  only  one  crop — and  if  that  crop  fails,  to  look  for 
food  and  support  from  his  neighbors  or  his  Government. 

That,  I  assert,  is  not  an  inherent  right  of  citizenship.  For  if  a 
man  farms  his  land  to  the  waste  of  the  soil  or  the  trees,  he  destroys 
not  only  his  own  assets  but  the  Nation's  assets.  Or  if  by  his  methods 
he  makes  himself,  year  after  year,  a  financial  hazard  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government,  he  becomes  not  only  a  social  problem 
but  an  economic  menace.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  could  be 
claimed  that  Government  has  no  interest  in  such  ill-considered  prac- 
tices and  no  right  through  representative  methods  to  stop  them. 

The  other  group  of  enemies  is  perhaps  less  well-meaning.  It  in- 
cludes those  who  for  partisan  purposes  oppose  each  and  every  prac- 
tical effort  to  help  the  situation,  and  also  those  who  make  money 
from  undue  fluctuations  in  crop  prices. 

I  gladly  note  that  measures  which  seek  to  initiate  a  Government 
program  for  a  balanced  agriculture  are  now  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress.  In  their  final  consideration,  I 
hope  for  a  sound,  consistent  measure  which  will  keep  the  cost  of  its 
administration  within  the  figure  of  current  Government  expendi- 
tures in  aid  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  know  that 
a  balanced  output  can  be  put  into  effect  without  excessive  cost  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  great  majority  of  them. 

If  this  balance  can  be  created  by  an  all-weather  farm  program, 
our  farm  population  will  soon  be  assured  of  relatively  constant  pur- 
chasing power.  From  this  will  flow  two  other  practical  results :  The 
consuming  public  will  be  protected  against  excessive  food  and  tex- 
tile prices,  and  the  industries  of  the  Nation  and  their  workers  will 
find  a  steadier  demand  for  wares  sold  to  the  agricultural  third  of 
our  people. 

To  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is,  however,  not 
enough.  It  will  not  stay  raised  if  we  do  not  also  raise  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  third  of  the  Nation  which  receives  its  income 
from  industrial  employment.  Millions  of  industrial  workers  receive 
pay  so  low  that  they  have  little  buying  power.  Aside  from  the 
undoubted  fact  that  they  thereby  suffer  great  human  hardship,  they 
are  unable  to  buy  adequate  food  and  shelter,  to  maintain  health  or 
to  buy  their  share  of  manufactured  goods. 

We  have  not  only  seen  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  pro- 
visions prove  their  worth  economically  and  socially  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  but  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  are  in  favor  of  having  the  Congress — this 
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Congress — put  a  floor  below  which  industrial  wages  shall  not  fall, 
and  a  ceiling  beyond  which  the  hours  of  industrial  labor  shall  not 
rise. 

Here  again  let  us  analyze  the  opposition.  A  part  of  it  is  sincere 
in  believing  that  an  effort  thus  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of 
lowest  paia  industrial  workers  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Others  give  "lip  service"  to  a  general  objective,  but 
do  not  like  any  specific  measure  that  is  proposed.  In  both  cases 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  wonder  whether  some  of  these  opponents 
are  not  at  heart  opposed  to  any  program  for  raising  the  wages  of 
the  underpaid  or  reducing  the  hours  of  the  overworked. 

Another  group  oppose  legislation  of  this  type  on  the  ground  that 
cheap  labor  will  help  their  locality  to  acquire  industries  and  outside 
capital,  or  to  retain  industries  which  today  are  surviving  only  be- 
cause of  existing  low  wages  and  long  hours.  It  has  been  my  thought 
that,  especially  during  these  past  5  years,  this  Nation  has  grown 
away  from  local  or  sectional  selfishness  and  toward  national  patri- 
otism and  unity.  I  am  disappointed  by  some  recent  actions  and  by 
some  recent  utterances  which  sound  like  the  philosophy  of  half  a 
century  ago. 

There  are  many  communities  in  the  United  States  where  the  aver- 
age family  income  is  pitifully  low.  It  is  in  those  communities  that  we 
find  the  poorest  educational  facilities  and  the  worst  conditions  of 
health.  Why?  It  is  not  because  they  are  satisfied  to  live  as  they 
do.  It  is  because  those  communities  have  the  lowest  per  capita 
wealth  and  income;  therefore,  the  lowest  ability  to  pay  taxes;  and, 
therefore,  inadequate  functioning  of  local  government. 

Such  communities  exist  in  the  East,  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
far  West,  and  in  the  South.  Those  who  represent  such  areas  in 
every  part  of  the  country  do  their  constituents  ill-service  by  blocking 
efforts  to  raise  their  incomes,  their  property  values  and,  therefore, 
their  whole  scale  of  living.  In  the  long  run,  the  profits  from  child 
labor,  low  pay  and  overwork  enure  not  to  the  locality  or  region 
where  they  exist  but  to  the  absentee  owners  who  have  sent  their 
capital  into  these  exploited  communities  to  gather  larger  profits  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  new  enterprises  and  new  industries  which  bring 
permanent  wealth  will  come  more  readily  to  those  communities 
which  insist  on  good  pay  and  reasonable  hours,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  they  will  find  a  greater  industrial  efficiency  and  happier 
workers. 

No  reasonable  person  seeks  a  complete  uniformity  in  wages  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States;  nor  does  any  reasonable  person 
seek  an  immediate  and  drastic  change  from  the  lowest  pay  to  the 
highest  pay.  We  are  seeking,  of  course,  only  legislation  to  end  star- 
vation wages  and  intolerable  hours;  more  desirable  wages  are  and 
should  continue  to  be  the  product  of  collective  bargaining. 

Many  of  those  who  represent  great  cities  have  shown  their  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  of  helping  the  agricultural  third  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  those  who  represent  constituencies  primarily 
agricultural  will  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  extending  like 
aid  to  the  industrial  third. 

Wage-and-hour  legislation,  therefore,  is  a  problem  which  is  defi- 
nitely before  this  Congress  for  action.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
economic  recovery.    It  has  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
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of  our  people  in  every  walk  of  life.    They  have  expressed  themselves 
through  the  ballot  box. 

Again  I  revert  to  the  increase  of  national  purchasing  power  as  an 
underlying  necessity  of  the  day.  If  you  increase  that  purchasing 
power  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  industrial  workers — especially  for 
those  in  both  groups  who  have  least  of  it  today — you  will  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  final  third  of  our  population — those 
who  transport  and  distribute  the  products  of  farm  and  factory,  and 
those  of  the  professions  who  serve  all  groups.  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  is  an  urgency  which  must  be  met  by  complete  and  not  by 
partial  action. 

If  it  is  met — if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — in 
other  words,  the  total  of  the  Nation's  income — Can  be  still  further 
increased— other  happy  results  will  flow  from  such  increase. 

We  have  raised  the  Nation's  income  from  38  billion  dollars  in 
the  year  1932  to  about  68  billion  dollars  in  the  year  1937.  Our  goal, 
our  objective,  is  to  raise  it  to  90  or  100  billion  dollars. 

We  have  heard  much  about  a  balanced  Budget,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  many  of  those  who  have  pleaded  for  a  balanced  Budget 
as  the  sole  need  now  come  to  me  to  plead  for  additional  Government 
expenditures  at  the  expense  of  unbalancing  the  Budget.  As  the  Con- 
gress is  fully  aware,  the  annual  deficit,  large  for  several  years,  has 
been  declining  the  last  fiscal  year  and  this.  The  proposed  Budget 
for  1939,  which  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress,  will  exhibit  a 
further  decrease  in  the  deficit,  though  not  a  balance  between  income 
and  outgo. 

To  many  who  have  pleaded  with  me  for  an  immediate  balancing 
of  the  Budget,  by  a  sharp  curtailment  or  even  elimination  of  Govern- 
ment functions,  I  have  asked  the  question,  "What  present  expendi- 
tures would  you  reduce  or  eliminate?''  And  the  invariable  answer 
has  been,  "That  is  not  my  business — I  know  nothing  of  the  details, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  could  be  done."  That  is  not  what  you  or  I 
would  call  helpful  citizenship. 

On  only  one  point  do  most  of  them  have  a  suggestion.  They  think 
that  relief  for  the  unemployed  by  the  giving  of  work  is  wasteful, 
and  when  I  pm  them  down  I  discover  that  at  heart  they  are  actually 
in  favor  of  substituting  a  dole  in  place  of  useful  work.  To  that 
neither  I  nor,  1  am  confident,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  will  ever  consent. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  any  banker  or  industrialist  or  businessman  or 
investor  or  economist  that  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  brought  into  balance  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  I  lay 
down  certain  conditions  which  seem  reasonable  and  which  I  believe 
all  should  accept. 

The  first  condition  is  that  we  continue  the  policy  of  not  permitting 
any  needy  American  who  can  and  is  willing  to  work  to  starve  because 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  provide  the  work. 

The  second  is  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  join  hands  in 
eliminating  or  curtailing  any  Federal  activity  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  curtailed  or  even  postponed  without  harming  necessary  Gov- 
ernment functions  or  the  safety  of  the  Nation  from  a  national  point 
of  view.  The  third  is  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation 
to  the  point  that  the  taxes  on  this  purchasing  power — or,  in  other 
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words,  on  the  Nation's  income — will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  the  National  Government. 

I  have  hitherto  stated  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  expenditures  of 
the  National  Government  cannot  be  cut  much  below  $7,000,000,000 
a  year  without  destroying  essential  functions  or  letting  people  starve. 
That  sum  can  be  raised  and  will  be  cheerfully  provided  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  if  we  can  increase  the  Nation's  income  to  a  point  well 
beyond  the  present  level. 

This  does  not  mean  that  as  the  Nation's  income  goes  up  the  Federal 
expenditures  should  rise  in  proportion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  should  use  every  effort  to  hold  the  normal 
Federal  expenditures  to  approximately  the  present  level,  thus  making 
it  possible,  with  an  increase  in  the  Nation's  income  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  tax  receipts,  not  only  to  balance  future  Budgets  but  to 
reduce  the  debt. 

In  line  with  this  policy  fall  my  former  recommendations  for  the 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Government,  both  for  immediate  Executive  needs  and  for  the 
planning  of  future  national  needs.  I  renew  those  recommendations. 
In  relation  to  tax  changes,  three  things  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  the  total  sum  to  be  derived  by  the  Federal  Treasury  must  not 
be  decreased  as  a  result  of  any  changes  in  schedules.  Second,  abuses 
by  individuals  or  corporations  designed  to  escape  taxpaying  by  using 
various  methods  of  doing  business,  corporate  and  otherwise — abuses 
which  we  have  sought,  with  great  success,  to  end — must  not  be  re- 
stored. Third,  we  should  rightly  change  certain  provisions  where 
they  are  proven  to  work  definite  hardship,  especially  on  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  Nation.  But,  speculative  income  should  not  be 
favored  over  earned  income. 

It  is  human  nature  to  argue  that  this  or  that  tax  is  responsible  for 
every  ill.  It  is  human  nature  on  the  part  of  those  who  pay  grad- 
uated taxes  to  attack  all  taxes  based  on  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay.  These  are  the  same  complainants  who  for  a  generation  blocked 
the  imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  They  are  the  same  com- 
plainants who  would  impose  the  type  of  flat  sales  tax  which  places 
the  burden  of  government  more  on  those  least  able  to  pay  and  less 
on  those  most  able  to  pay. 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that  while  proven  hardships  should  be 
corrected,  they  should  not  be  corrected  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore 
abuses  already  terminated  or  to  shift  a  greater  burden  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

This  subject  leads  naturally  into  the  wider  field  of  the  public  atti- 
tude toward  business.  The  objective  of  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farming  third,  the  industrial  third,  ana  the  service  third 
of  our  population  presupposes  the  cooperation  of  what  we  call  capital 
and  labor. 

Capital  is  essential;  reasonable  earnings  on  capital  are  essential; 
but  misuse  of  the  powers  of  capital  or  selfish  suspension  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  must  be  ended,  or  the  capitalistic  system  will 
destroy  itself  through  its  own  abuses. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  businessmen  and  bankers  intend 
to  be  good  citizens.  Only  a  small  minority  have  displayed  poor 
citizenship  by  engaging  in  practices  which  are  dishonest  or  definitely 
harmful  to  society.     This  statement  is  straightforward  and  true.     No 
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person  in  any  responsible  place  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  today  has  ever  taken  any  position  contrary  to  it. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  when  attention  is  called  to, 
or  attack  is  made  on  specific  misuses  of  capital,  there  has  been  a 
deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  condemned  minority  to  distort 
the  criticism  into  an  attack  on  all  capital.  That  is  willful  deception 
but  it  does  not  long  deceive. 

If  attention  is  called  to,  or  attack  made  on,  certain  wrongful  busi- 
ness practices,  there  are  those  who  are  eager  to  call  it  "an  attack  on 
all  business."  That,  too,  is  willful  deception  that  will  not  long 
deceive. 

Let  us  consider  certain  facts: 

There  are  practices  which  most  people  believe  should  be  ended. 
They  include  tax  avoidance  through  corporate  and  other  methods, 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned;  excessive  capitalization,  invest- 
ment write-ups,  and  security  manipulations;  price  rigging  and  col- 
lusive bidding  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
methods  which  baffle  prosecution  under  the  present  statutes.  They 
include  high-pressure  salesmanship  which  creates  cycles  of  overpro- 
duction within  given  industries  and  consequent  recessions  in  produc- 
tion until  such  time  as  the  surplus  is  consumed;  the  use  of  patent 
laws  to  enable  larger  corporations  to  maintain  high  prices  and  with- 
hold from  the  public  the  advantages  of  the  progress  of  science; 
unfair  competition  which  drives  the  smaller  producer  out  of  business 
locally,  regionally,  or  even  on  a  national  scale;  intimidation  of  local 
or  State  government  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  by  threatening  to  move  elsewhere;  the  shifting  of  actual 
production  from  one  locality  or  region  to  another  in  pursuit  of  the 
cheapest  wage  scale. 

The  enumeration  of  these  abuses  does  not  mean  that  business  as  a 
whole  is  guilty  of  them.  Again,  it  is  deception  that  will  not  long 
deceive  to  tell  the  country  that  an  attack  on  these  abuses  is  an  attack 
on  business. 

Another  group  of  problems  affecting  business,  which  cannot  be 
termed  specific  abuses,  gives  us  food  for  grave  thought  about  the 
future.  Generically  such  problems  arise  out  of  the  concentration  of 
economic  control  to  the  detriment  of  the  body  politic — control  of 
other  people's  money,  other  people's  labor,  other  people's  lives. 

In  many  instances  such  concentrations  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  operating  efficiency,  but  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of 
securities  profits,  financial  control,  the  suppression  of  competition, 
and  the  ambition  for  power  over  others.  In  some  lines  of  industry 
a  very  small  numerical  group  is  in  such  a  position  of  influence  that 
its  actions  are  of  necessity  followed  by  the  other  units  operating  in 
the  same  field. 

That  such  influences  operate  to  control  banking  and  finance  is 
equally  true,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts,  through  Federal  legislation, 
to  take  such  control  out  of  the  hands  of  a  small  group.  We  have  but 
to  talk  with  hundreds  of  small  bankers  throughout  the  United  States 
to  realize  that,  irrespective  of  local  conditions,  they  are  compelled 
in  practice  to  accept  the  policies  laid  down  by  a  small  number  of  the 
larger  banks  in  the  Nation.  The  work  undertaken  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  finished  yet. 
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The  ownership  of  vast  properties  or  the  organization  of  thousands 
of  workers  creates  a  heavy  obligation  of  public  service.  The  power 
should  not  be  sought  or  sanctioned  unless  the  responsibility  is  ac- 
cepted as  well.  The  man  who  seeks  freedom  from  such  responsibility 
in  the  name  of  individual  liberty  is  either  fooling  himself  or  trying 
to  cheat  his  fellow  men.  He  wants  to  eat  the  fruits  of  orderly  society 
without  paying  for  them. 

As  a  nation  we  have  rejected  any  radical  revolutionary  program. 
For  a  permanent  correction  of  grave  weaknesses  in  our  economic 
system  we  have  relied  on  new  applications  of  old  democratic  proc- 
esses. It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
preserving  the  homes  and  livelihood  of  millions  of  workers  on  farms 
and  in  cities,  in  reconstructing  a  sound  banking  and  credit  system,  in 
reviving  trade  and  industry,  in  reestablishing  security  of  life  and 
property.  All  we  need  today  is  to  look  upon  the  fundamental,  sound 
economic  conditions  to  know  that  this  business  recession  causes  more 
perplexity  than  fear  on  the  part  of  most  people  and  to  contrast  our 
prevailing  mental  attitude  with  the  terror  and  despair  of  5  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  we  have  a  new  moral  climate  in  America.  That 
means  that  we  ask  business  and  finance  to  recognize  that  fact,  to  cure 
such  inequalities  as  they  can  cure  without  legislation  but  to  join  their 
Government  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  where  the  ending  of 
abuses  and  the  steady  functioning  of  our  economic  system  calls  for 
Government  assistance.  The  Nation  has  no  obligation  to  make 
America  safe  for  incompetent  businessmen  or  for  businessmen  who 
fail  to  note  the  trend  of  the  times  and  continue  the  use  of  machinery 
of  economics  and  practices  of  finance  as  outworn  as  the  cotton  spindle 
of  1870. 

Government  can  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the 
business  of  the  Nation  provided  the  component  parts  of  business 
abandon  practices  which  do  not  belong  to  this  day  and  age,  and  adopt 
price  and  production  policies  appropriate  to  the  times. 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  government  to  certain  processes  of 
business,  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  existing 
laws  require  reconstruction.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  address  the  Con- 
gress in  a  special  message  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  help 
of  business  in  the  efforts  of  government  to  help  business. 

I  have  spoken  of  labor  as  another  essential  in  the  three  great 
groups  of  the  population  in  raising  the  Nation's  income.  Definite 
strides  in  collective  bargaining  have  been  made  and  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  has  been  nationally  recognized.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  process  difficult  situations  have  arisen  in  localities 
and  among  groups.  Unfortunate  divisions  relating  to  jurisdiction 
among  the  workers  themselves  have  retarded  production  within  given 
industries  and  have,  therefore,  affected  related  industries.  The  con- 
struction of  homes  and  other  buildings  has  been  hindered  in  some 
localities  not  only  by  unnecessarily  high  prices  for  materials  but  also 
by  certain  hourly  wage  scales. 

For  economic  and  social  reasons  our  principal  interest  for  the  near 
future  lies  along  two  lines:  First,  the  immediate  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  the  lowest-paid  groups  in  all  industry,  and, 
second,  in  thinking  in  terms  of  regularizing  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  more  greatly  through  the  year — in  other  words,  in 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  the  worker's  total  pay  for  a  period  of  a 
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whole  year  rather  than  in  terms  of  his  remuneration  by  the  hour  or 
by  the  day. 

In  the  case  of  labor  as  in  the  case  of  capital,  misrepresentation  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  deception  which 
will  not  long  deceive.  In  both  cases  we  seek  cooperation.  In  every 
case  power  and  responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  have  spoken  of  economic  causes  which  throw  the  Nation's  income 
out  of  balance;  I  have  spoken  of  practices  and  abuses  which  demand 
correction  through  the  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  with  the 
Government.  But  no  government  can  help  the  destinies  of  people 
who  insist  on  putting  sectional  and  class  consciousness  ahead  of  gen- 
eral weal.  There  must  be  proof  that  sectional  and  class  interests  are 
prepared  more  greatly  than  they  are  today  to  be  national  in  out- 
look. 

A  government  can  punish  specific  acts  of  spoliation;  but  no  gov- 
ernment can  conscript  cooperation.  We  have  improved  some  mat- 
ters by  way  of  remedial  legislation.  But  where  in  some  particulars 
that  legislation  has  failed  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  fails  because 
some  of  its  details  are  unwise  or  because  it  is  being  sabotaged.  At 
any  rate,  we  hold  our  objectives  and  our  principles  to  be  sound.  We 
will  never  go  back  on  them. 

Government  has  a  final  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  its 
citizenship.  If  private  cooperative  endeavor  fails  to  provide  work 
for  willing  hands  and  relief  for  the  unfortunate,  those  suffering 
hardship  from  no  fault  of  their  own  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
Government  for  aid ;  and  a  government  worthy  of  its  name  must  make 
fitting  response. 

It  is  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  faith 
in  democratic  methods  as  applied  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  politics,  to  do  their  utmost  to  co- 
operate with  government — without  regard  to  political  affiliation, 
special  interests,  or  economic  prejudices — in  whatever  program  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people. 

That  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  program,  its  enactment,  and  its  administration. 

Not  because  of  the  pledges  of  party  programs  alone,  not  because 
of  the  clear  policies  of  the  past  5  years,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
need  of  national  unity  in  ending  mistakes  of  the  past  and  meeting 
the  necessities  of  today,  wTe  must  carry  on. 

I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  people  down. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not  let  the  people 
down. 
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SIXTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  4,  1039. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  Nation,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  on 
previous  occasions  to  advise  the  Congress  of  disturbance  abroad  and 
of  the  need  of  putting  our  own  house  in  order  in  the  face  of  storm 
signals  from  across  the  seas.  As  this  Seventy-sixth  Congress  opens 
there  is  need  for  further  warning. 

A  war  which  threatened  to  envelop  the  world  in  flames  has  been 
averted,  but  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  peace  is  not  assured. 

All  about  us  rage  undeclared  wars — military  and  economic.  All 
about  us  grow  more  deadly  armaments — military  and  economic. 
All  about  us  are  threats  of  new  aggression — military  and  economic. 

Storms  from  abroad  directly  challenge  three  institutions  indis- 
pensable to  Americans,  now  as  always.  The  first  is  religion.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  other  two — democracy  and  international  good  faith. 

Religion,  by  teaching  man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives  the  indi- 
vidual a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  teaches  him  to  respect  himself 
by  respecting  his  neighbors. 

Democracy,  the  practice  of  self-government,  is  a  covenant  among 
free  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellows. 

International  good  faith,  a  sister  of  democracy,  springs  from  the 
will  of  civilized  nations  of  men  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
other  nations  of  men. 

In  a  modern  civilization,  all  three — religion,  democracy,  and  inter- 
national good  faith — complement  each  other. 

Where  freedom  of  religion  has  been  attacked,  the  attack  has  come 
from  sources  opposed  to  democracy.  Where  democracy  has  been 
overthrown,  the  spirit  of  free  worship  has  disappeared.  And  where 
religion  and  democracy  have  vanished,  good  faith  and  reason  in 
international  affairs  have  given  way  to  strident  ambition  and  brute 
force. 

An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place  within 
it  for  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States  rejects 
such  an  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  they  must  prepare 
to  defend  not  their  homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and  humanity 
on  which  their  churches,  their  governments,  and  their  very  civiliza- 
tion are  founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of 
good  faith  among  nations  is  all  the  same  fight.  To  save  one  we  must 
now  make  up  our  minds  to  save  all. 

We  know  what  might  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  if  the 
new  philosophies  of  force  were  to  encompass  the  other  continents 
and  invade  our  own.  We,  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity.  For- 
tunate it  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  we  have, 
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under  a  common  ideal  of  democratic  government,  a  rich  diversity  of 
resources  and  of  peoples  functioning  together  in  mutual  respect  and 
peace. 

That  hemisphere,  that  peace,  and  that  ideal  we  propose  to  do  our 
share  in  protecting  against  storms  from  any  quarter.  Our  people 
and  our  resources  are  pledged  to  secure  that  protection.  From  that 
determination  no  American  flinches. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  American  Republics  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  nations  of  other  continents — it  does  not 
mean  the  Americas  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  as  one  of  the 
Republics  reiterate  our  willingness  to  help  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
We  stand  on  our  historic  offer  to  take  counsel  with  all  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  end  that  aggression  among  them  be  terminated,  that 
the  race  of  armaments  cease  and  that  commerce  be  renewed. 

But  the  world  has  grown  so  small  and  weapons  of  attack  so  swift 
that  no  nation  can  be  safe  in  its  will  to  peace  so  long  as  any  other 
single  powerful  nation  refuses  to  settle  its  grievances  at  the  council 
table. 

For  if  any  government  bristling  with  implements  of  war  insists  on 
policies  of  force,  weapons  of  defense  give  the  only  safety. 

In  our  foreign  relations  we  have  learned  from  the  past  what  not 
to  do.     From  new  wars  we  have  learned  what  we  must  do. 

We  have  learned  that  effective  timing  of  defense,  and  the  distant 
points  from  which  attacks  may  be  launched  are  completely  different 
from  what  they  were  20  years  ago. 

We  have  learned  that  survival  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  arming  after 
the  attack  begins — for  there  is  new  range  and  speed  to  offense. 

We  have  learned  that  long  before  any  overt  military  act,  aggres- 
sion begins  with  preliminaries  of  propaganda,  subsidized  penetra- 
tion, the  loosening  of  ties  of  good  will,  the  stirring  of  prejudice,  and 
the  incitement  to  disunion. 

We  have  learned  that  God-fearing  democracies  of  the  world  which 
observe  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  good  faith  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations  cannot  safeiy  be  indifferent  to  international  lawless- 
ness anywhere.  They  cannot  forever  let  pass,  without  effective  pro- 
test, acts  of  aggression  against  sister  nations — acts  which  automati- 
cally undermine  all  of  us. 

Obviously  they  must  proceed  along  practical,  peaceful  lines.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to  intervene  with  arms  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as  if  there 
were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the 
only  means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind. There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  own  people. 

At  the  very  least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any 
lack  of  action,  which  will  encourage,  assist,  or  build  up  an  aggressor. 
We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legislate  neutrality, 
our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — may  actu- 
ally give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to  the  victim.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let  that 
happen  any  more. 
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And  we  have  learned  something  else — the  old,  old  lesson  that 
probability  of  attack  is  mightily  decreased  by  the  assurance  of  an 
ever  ready  defense.  Since  1931  world  events  of  thunderous  import 
have  moved  with  lightning  speed.  During  these  8  years  many  of  our 
people  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  innate  decency  of  mankind  would 
protect  the  unprepared  who  showed  their  innate  trust  in  mankind. 
Today  we  are  all  wiser — and  sadder. 

Under  modern  conditions  what  we  mean  by  "adequate  defense" — 
a  policy  subscribed  to  by  all — must  be  divided  into  three  elements. 
First  we  must  have  armed  forces  and  defenses  strong  enough  to  ward 
off  sudden  attack  against  strategic  positions  and  key  facilities  essen- 
tial to  ensure  sustained  resistance  and  ultimate  victory.  Secondly, 
we  must  have  the  organization  and  location  of  those  key  facilities 
so  that  they  may  be  immediately  utilized  and  rapidly  expanded  to 
meet  all  needs  without  danger  of  serious  interruption  by  enemy 
attack. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  shall  send  you  a  special  message 
making  recommendations  for  those  two  essentials  of  defense  against 
danger  which  we  cannot  safely  assume  will  not  come. 

If  these  first  two  essentials  are  reasonably  provided  for,  we  must  be 
able  confidently  to  invoke  the  third  element,  the  underlying  strength 
of  citizenship — the  self-confidence,  the  ability,  the  imagination,  and 
the  devotion  that  give  the  staying  power  to  see  things  through. 

A  strong  and  united  nation  may  be  destroyed  if  it  is  unprepared 
against  sudden  attack.  But  even  a  nation  well  armed  and  well 
organized  from  a  strictly  military  standpoint,  may,  after  a  period  of 
time,  meet  defeat  if  it  is  unnerved  by  self-distrust,  endangered  by 
class  prejudice,  by  dissension  between  capital  and  labor,  by  false 
economy,  and  by  other  unsolved  social  problems  at  home. 

In  meeting  the  troubles  of  the  world  we  must  meet  them  as  one 
people — with  a  unity  born  of  the  fact  that  for  generations  those  who 
have  come  to  our  shores,  representing  many  kindreds  and  tongues, 
have  been  welded  by  common  opportunity  into  a  united  patriotism. 
If  another  form  of  government  can  present  a  united  front  in  its 
attack  on  a  democracy,  the  attack  must  be  met  by  a  united  democracy. 
Such  a  democracy  can  and  must  exist  in  the  United  States. 

A  dictatorship  may  command  the  full  strength  of  a  regimented 
nation.  But  the  united  strength  of  a  democratic  nation  can  be  mus- 
tered only  when  its  people,  educated  by  modern  standards  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  where  they  are  going,  have  conviction  that  they 
are  receiving  as  large  a  share  of  opportunity  for  development,  as 
large  a  share  of  material  success  and  of  human  dignity,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  receive. 

Our  Nation's  program  of  social  and  economic  reform  is  therefore 
a  part  of  defense  as  basic  as  armaments  themselves. 

Against  the  background  of  events  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and' in 
Asia  during  these  recent  years,  the  pattern  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished since  1933  appears  in  even  clearer  focus. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  moved  upon  deep-seated  problems  affect- 
ing our  national  strength  and  have  forged  national  instruments  ade- 
quate to  meet  them. 

Consider  what  the  seemingly  piecemeal  struggles  of  these  6  years 
add  up  to  in  terms  of  realistic  national  preparedness. 
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We  are  conserving  and  developing  natural  resources — land,  water, 
power,  forests. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  necessary  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care 
for  the  health  of  our  population. 

We  are  putting  agriculture — our  system  of  food  and  fiber  supply — 
on  a  sounder  basis. 

We  are  strengthening  the  weakest  spot  in  our  system  of  industrial 
supply — its  long-smoldering  labor  difficulties. 

We  have  cleaned  up  our  credit  system  so  that  depositor  and  in- 
vestor alike  may  more  readily  and  willingly  make  their  capital  avail- 
able for  peace  or  war. 

We  are  giving  to  our  youth  new  opportunities  for  work  and 
education. 

We  have  sustained  the  morale  of  all  the  population  by  the  dignified 
recognition  of  our  obligations  to  the  aged,  the  helpless,  and  the  needy. 

Above  all,  we  have  made  the  American  people  conscious  of  their 
interrelationship  and  their  interdependence.  They  sense  a  common 
destiny — and  a  common  need  of  each  other.  Differences  of  occupa- 
tion, geography,  race,  and  religion  no  longer  obscure  the  Nation'3 
fundamental  unity  in  thought  and  in  action. 

We  have  our  difficulties,  true — but  we  are  a  wiser  and  a  tougher 
Nation  than  we  were  in  1929,  or  1932. 

Never  have  there  been  6  years  of  such  far-flung  internal  prepared- 
ness in  our  history.  And  all  this  has  been  done  without  any  dic- 
tator's power  to  command,  without  conscription  of  labor  or  confisca- 
tion of  capital,  without  concentration  camps,  and  without  a  scratch 
on  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  rest  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

We  see  things  now  that  we  could  not  see  along  the  way.  The  tools 
of  government  which  we  had  in  1933  are  outmoded.  We  have  had  to 
forge  new  tools  for  a  new  role  of  government  in  democracy — a  role 
of  new  responsibility  for  new  needs  and  increased  responsibility  for 
old  needs,  long  neglected. 

Some  of  these  tools  had  to  be  roughly  shaped  and  still  need  some 
machining  down.  Many  of  those  who  fought  bitterly  against  the 
forging  of  these  new  tools  welcome  their  use  today.  The  American 
people,  as  a  whole,  have  accepted  them.  The  Nation  looks  to  the 
Congress  to  improve  the  new  machinery  which  we  have  permanently 
installed,  provided  that  in  the  process  the  social  usefulness  of  the 
machinery  is  not  destroyed  or  impaired. 

All  of  us  agree  that  we  should  simplify  and  improve  laws  if  experi- 
ence and  operation  clearly  demonstrate  the  need.  For  instance,  all 
of  us  want  better  provision  for  our  older  people  under  our  social 
security  legislation.  For  the  medically  needy  we  must  provide  better 
care. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  for  the  sake  of  employer  and  employee  alike 
we  must  find  ways  to  end  factional  labor  strife  and  employer-em- 
ployee disputes. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  none  of  these  tools  can  be  put  to  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  unless  the  executive  processes  of  government  are 
revamped — reorganized,  if  you  will — into  more  effective  combination. 
And  even  after  such  reorganization  it  will  take  time  to  develop  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  experience  in  order  to  use  our  new  tools 
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with  a  minimum  of  mistakes.     The  Congress,  of  course,  needs  no 
further  information  on  this. 

With  this  exception  of  legislation  to  provide  greater  Government 
efficiency,  and  with  the  exception  of  legislation  to  ameliorate  our  rail- 
road and  other  transportation  problems,  the  past  three  Congresses 
have  met,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

We  have  now  passed  the  period  of  internal  conflict  in  the  launch- 
ing of  our  program  of  social  reform.  Our  full  energies  may  now  be 
released  to  invigorate  the  processes  of  recovery  in  order  to  preserve 
our  reforms,  and  to  give  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work 
a  real  job  at  a  living  wage. 

But  time  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  deadline  of  danger 
from  within  and  from  without  is  not  within  our  control.  The  hour- 
glass may  be  in  the  hands  of  other  nations.  Our  own  hourglass  tells 
us  that  we  are  off  on  a  race  to  make  democracy  work,  so  that  we  may 
be  efficient  in  peace  and  therefore  secure  in  self-defense. 

This  time  element  forces  us  to  still  greater  efforts  to  attain  the  full 
employment  of  our  labor  and  our  capital. 

The  first  duty  of  our  statesmanship  today  is  to  bring  capital  and 
manpower  together. 

Dictatorships  do  this  by  main  force.  By  using  main  force  they 
apparently  succeed  at  it — for  the  moment.  However,  we  abhor  their 
methods,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  have  obtained  substan- 
tial utilization  of  all  their  material  and  human  resources.  Like  it 
or  not  they  have  solved,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  problem  of  idle  men 
and  idle  capital.  Can  we  compete  with  them  by  boldly  seeking 
methods  of  putting  idle  men  and  idle  capital  together  and,  at  the  same 
time,  remain  within  our  American  way  of  life,  within  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  within  the  bounds  of  what  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
civilization  itself? 

We  suffer  from  a  great  unemployment  of  capital.  Many  people 
have  the  idea  that  as  a  nation  we  are  overburdened  with  debt  and  are 
spending  more  than  we  can  afford.  That  is  not  so.  Despite  our  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  the  entire  debt  of  our  national  economic 
system,  public  and  private  together,  is  no  larger  today  than  it  was 
in  1929,  and  the  interest  thereon  is  far  less  than  it  was  in  1929. 

The  object  is  to  put  capital — private  as  well  as  public — to  work. 

We  want  to  get  enough  capital  and  labor  at  work  to  give  us  a  total 
turnover  of  business,  a  total  national  income,  of  at  least  eighty  billion 
dollars  a  year.  At  that  figure  we  shall  have  a  substantial  reduction 
of  unemployment;  and  the  Federal  revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  current  level  of  cash  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  structure.  That  figure  can  be  attained,  working  within  the 
framework  of  our  traditional  profit  system. 

The  factors  in  attaining  and  maintaining  that  amount  of  national 
income  are  many  and  complicated. 

They  include  more  widespread  understanding  among  businessmen 
of  many  changes  which  world  conditions  and  technological  improve- 
ments have  brought  to  our  economy  over  the  last  20  years — changes 
in  the  interrelationship  of  price  and  volume  and  employment,  for 
instance — changes  of  the  kind  in  which  businessmen  are  now  educat- 
ing themselves  through  opportunities  like  the  so-called  monopoly 
investigation. 
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They  include  a  perfecting  of  our  farm  program  to  protect  farmers' 
income  and  consumers'  purchasing  power  from  alternate  risks  of  crop 
gluts  and  crop  shortages. 

They  include  wholehearted  acceptance  of  new  standards  of  honesty 
in  our  financial  markets. 

They  include  reconcilement  of  enormous,  antagonistic  interests — 
some  of  them  long  in  litigation — in  the  railroad  and  general  trans- 
portation field. 

They  include  the  working  out  of  new  techniques — private,  State, 
and  Federal — to  protect  the  public  interest  in  and  to  develop  wider 
markets  for  electric  power. 

They  include  a  revamping  of  the  tax  relationships  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  01  government,  and  consideration  of  relatively 
small  tax  increases  to  adjust  inequalities  without  interfering  with  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  American  people. 

They  include  the  perfecting  of  labor  organization  and  a  universal 
ungrudging  attitude  by  employers  toward  the  labor  movement,  until 
there  is  a  minimum  of  interruption  of  production  and  employment  be- 
cause of  disputes,  and  acceptance  by  labor  of  the  truth  that  the  wel- 
fare of  labor  itself  depends  on  increased  balanced  output  of  goods. 

To  be  immediately  practical,  while  proceeding  with  a  steady  evo- 
lution in  the  solving  of  these  and  like  problems,  we  must  wisely  use 
instrumentalities,  like  Federal  investment,  which  are  immediately 
available  to  us. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  time  is  the  deciding  factor  in  our  choice  of 
remedies. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  me — at  the  moment  we  seek 
to  increase  production  and  consumption — for  the  Federal  Government 
to  consider  a  drastic  curtailment  of  its  own  investments. 

The  whole  subject  of  Government  investing  and  Government  in- 
come is  one  which  may  be  approached  in  two  different  ways. 

The  first  calls  for  the  elimination  of  enough  activities  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  the  expenses  of  government  immediately  into  balance 
with  income  of  government.  This  school  of  thought  maintains  that 
because  our  national  income  this  year  is  only  sixty  billion  dollars, 
ours  is  only  a  sixty-billion-dollar  country;  that  government  must 
treat  it  as  such;  and  that  without  the  help  of  government,  it  may 
some  day,  somehow,  happen  to  become  an  eighty-billion-dollar 
country. 

If  the  Congress  decides  to  accept  this  point  of  view,  it  will  logically 
have  to  reduce  the  present  functions  or  activities  of  government  by 
one-third.  The  Congress  will  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
such  reduction;  and  the  Congress  will  have  to  determine  which 
activities  are  to  be  reduced. 

Certain  expenditures  we  cannot  possibly  reduce,  such  as  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  A  few  million  dollars  saved  here  or  there  in  the 
normal  or  in  curtailed  work  of  the  old  Departments  and  Commissions 
will  make  no  great  saving  in  the  Federal  Budget.  Therefore,  the 
Congress  would  have  to  reduce  drastically  some  of  certain  large 
items,  such  as  aids  to  agriculture  and  soil  conservation,  veterans'  pen- 
sions, flood  control,  highways,  waterways,  and  other  public  works, 
grants  for  social  and  health  security,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
activities,  relief  for  the  unemployed,  or  national  defense. 
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The  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  do  all  this,  as  it  is  the  appro- 
priating branch  of  the  Government. 

The  other  approach  to  the  question  of  Government  spending  takes 
the  position  that  this  Nation  ought  not  to  be  and  need  not  be  only  a 
sixty-billion-dollar  nation;  that  at  this  moment  it  has  the  men  and 
the  resources  sufficient  to  make  it  at  least  an  eighty-billion-dollar 
nation.  This  school  of  thought  does  not  believe  that  it  can  become 
an  eighty-billion-dollar  nation  in  the  near  future  if  government  cuts 
its  operations  by  one-third.  It  is  convinced  that  if  we  were  to  try  it, 
we  would  invite  disaster — that  we  would  not  long  remain  even  a 
sixty-billion-dollar  nation.  There  are  many  complicated  factors  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  but  we  have  learned  that  it  is  unsafe  to  make 
abrupt  reductions  at  any  time  in  our  net  expenditure  program. 

By  our  common-sense  action  of  resuming  Government  activities 
last  spring  we  have  reversed  a  recession  and  started  the  new  rising 
tide  of  prosperity  and  national  income  which  we  are  now  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy. 

It  Government  activities  are  fully  maintained,  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  our  becoming  an  eighty-billion-dollar  country  in  a  very  short 
time.  With  such  a  national  income,  present  tax  laws  will  yield 
enough  each  year  to  balance  each  year's  expenses. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  down  in  their  hearts  the  American  public — 
industry,  agriculture,  finance — wants  this  Congress  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  raise  our  national  income  to  eighty  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Investing  soundly  must  preclude  spending  wastefully.  To  guard 
against  opportunist  appropriations,  I  have  on  several  occasions  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  the  importance  of  permanent  long-range 
planning.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  following  my  recommendation  of 
last  year,  a  permanent  agency  will  be  set  up  and  authorized  to  report 
on  the  urgency  and  desirability  of  the  various  types  of  government 
investment. 

Investment  for  prosperity  can  be  made  in  a  democracy. 

I  hear  some  people  say,"  "This  is  all  so  complicated.  There  are 
certain  advantages  in  a  dictatorship.  It  gets  rid  of  labor  trouble,  of 
unemployment,  of  wasted  motion,  and  of  having  to  do  your  own 
thinking." 

My  answer  is,  "Yes;  but  it  also  gets  rid  of  some  other  things  which 
we  Americans  intend  very  definitely  to  keep — and  we  still  intend  to 
do  our  own  thinking." 

It  will  cost  us  taxes  and  the  voluntary  risk  of  capital  to  attain  some 
of  the  practical  advantages  which  other  forms  of  government  have 
acquired. 

Dictatorship,  however,  involves  costs  which  the  American  people 
will  never  pay:  The  cost  of  our  spiritual  values.  The  cost  of  the 
blessed  right  of  being  able  to  say  what  we  please.  The  cost  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  The  cost  of  seeing  our  capital  confiscated.  The 
cost  of  being  cast  into  a  concentration  camp.  The  cost  of  being 
afraid  to  walk  down  the  street  with  the  wrong  neighbor.  The  cost 
of  having  our  children  brought  up  not  as  free  and  dignified  human 
beings,  but  as  pawns  molded  and  enslaved  by  a  machine. 

If  the  avoidance  of  these  costs  means  taxes  on  my  income;  if  avoid- 
ing these  costs  means  taxes  on  my  estate  at  death,  I  would  bear  those 
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taxes  willingly  as  the  price  of  my  breathing  and  my  children  breath- 
ing the  free  air  of  a  free  country,  as  the  price  of  a  living  and  not  a 
dead  world. 

Events  abroad  have  made  it  increasingly  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  dangers  within  are  less  to  be  feared  than  dangers  from 
without.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  idle  men  and 
idle  capital  is  the  price  of  preserving  our  liberty,  no  formless  selfish 
fears  can  stand  in  our  way. 

Once  I  prophesied  that  this  generation  of  Americans  had  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny.  That  prophesy  comes  true.  To  us  much  is  ffiven  • 
more  is  expected.  ' 

This  generation t  will  "nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of 
eai5^ \  *  *  „  ,,  wa?  ls  Plain>  Peaceful,  generous,  just— a  way 
which  if  followed  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God  must 
forever  bless. " 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  3,  1940. 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

As  the  Congress  reassembles,  the  impact  of  wars  abroad  makes  it 
natural  to  approach  "the  state  of  the  Union"  through  a  discussion  of 
foreign  affairs. 

But  it  is  important  that  those  who  hear  and  read  this  message 
should  in  no  way  confuse  that  approach  with  any  thought  that  our 
Government  is  abandoning,  or  even  overlooking,  the  great  significance 
of  its  domestic  policies. 

The  social  and  economic  forces  which  have  been  mismanaged 
abroad  until  they  have  resulted  in  revolution,  dictatorship,  and  war 
are  the  same  as  those  which  we  here  are  struggling  to  adjust  peacefully 
at  home. 

You  are  well  aware  that  dictatorships — and  the  philosophy  of  force 
which  justifies  and  accompanies  dictatorships — have  originated  in 
almost  every  case  in  the  necessity  for  drastic  action  to  improve  inter- 
nal conditions  where  democratic  action  for  one  reason  or  another  has 
failed  to  respond  to  modern  needs  and  modern  demands. 

It  was  with  farsighted  wisdom  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
brought  together  in  one  magnificent  phrase  three  great  concepts — 
"common  defense,"  "general  welfare,"  and  "domestic  tranquillity." 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  we  still  believe  with  them  that 
our  best  defense  is  the  promotion  of  our  general  welfare  and  domestic 
tranquillity. 

In  previous  messages  to  the  Congress  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  daily  lives  of  American  citizens  will, 
of  necessity,  feel  the  shock  of  events  on  other  continents.     This  is  no 
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longer  mere  theory  for  it  has  been  definitely  proved  by  the  facts  of 
yesterday  and  today. 

To  say  that  the  domestic  well-being  of  130,000,000  Americans  is 
deeply  affected  by  the  well-being  or  the  ill-being  of  the  populations  of 
other  nations  is  only  to  recognize  in  world  affairs  the  truth  we  all 
accept  in  home  affairs. 

If  in  any  local  unit — a  city,  county,  State,  or  region — low  standards 
of  living  are  permitted  to  continue,  the  level  of  the  civilization  of  the 
entire  Nation  will  be  pulled  downward. 

The  identical  principle  extends  to  the  rest  of  a  civilize^  world.  But 
there  are  those  who  wishfully  insist,  in  innocence  or  ignorance,  or  both, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  self-contained  unit  can  live 
happily  and  prosperously,  its  future  secure,  inside  a  high  wall  of  isola- 
tion while,  outside,  the  rest  of  civilization  and  the  commerce  and 
culture  of  mankind  are  shattered. 

I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who  warn  the  Nation  that 
they  will  never  again  consent  to  the  sending  of  American  youth  to 
fight  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But,  as  I  remember,  nobody  has  asked 
them  to  consent — for  nobody  expects  such  an  undertaking. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  do  not  abandon 
in  the  slightest  their  hope  and  expectation  that  the  United  States  will 
not  become  involved  in  military  participation  in  the  war. 

I  can  also  understand  the  wishfulness  of  those  who  oversimplify 
the  whole  situation  by  repeating  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  mind  our 
own  business  and  keep  the  Nation  out  of  war.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  keeping  out  of  war  and  pretending  that  this  war 
is  none  of  our  business. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  war  with  other  nations,  but  at  least  we  can 
strive  with  other  nations  to  encourage  the  kind  of  peace  that  will 
lighten  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  help  our  own 
Nation  as  well. 

I  ask  that  all  of  us  everywhere  think  things  through  with  the  single 
aim  of  how  best  to  serve  the  future  of  our  own  Nation.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  its  future  relationship  with  the  outside  world.  I  mean  its 
domestic  future  as  well — the  work,  the  security,  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  the  life  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States,  as 
they  are  inevitably  affected  by  such  world  relationships.  For  it 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  future  world  will  be  a  shabby 
and  dangerous  place  to  live  in — even  for  Americans  to  live  in — if  it 
is  ruled  by  force  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Already  the  crash  of  swiftly  moving  events  over  the  earth  has 
made  us  all  think  with  a  longer  view.  Fortunately,  that  thinking 
cannot  be  controlled  by  partisanship.  The  time  is  long  past  when 
any  political  party  or  any  particular  group  can  curry  and  capture 
public  favor  by  labeling  itself  the  "peace  party"  or  the  "peace  bloc." 
That  label  belongs  to  the  whole  United  States  and  to  every  right 
thinking  man,  woman,  and  child  within  it. 

For  out  of  all  the  military  and  diplomatic  turmoil,  out  of  all  the 
propaganda  and  counterpropaganda  of  the  present  conflicts,  there  are 
two  facts  which  stand  out  and  which  the  whole  world  acknowledges. 
The  first  is  that  never  before  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  done  so  much  as  in  our  recent  past  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  with  its  sister  nations. 

The  second  is  that  in  almost  every-  nation  in  the  world  today  there 
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is  a  true  public  belief  that  the  United  States  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  potent  and  active  factor  in  seeking  the  reestablishment 
of  peace. 

In  these  recent  years  we  have  had  a  clean  record  of  peace  and  good 
will.  It  is  an  open  book  that  cannot  be  twisted  or  defamed.  It  is  a 
record  that  must  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

So  I  hope  that  Americans  everywhere  will  work  out  for  themselves 
the  several  alternatives  which  lie  before  world  civilization,  which 
necessarily  includes  our  own. 

We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  possibilities  for  our  children  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  comes  to  be  dominated  by  concentrated  force  alone — 
even  though  today  we  are  a  very  great  and  a  very  powerful  nation. 

We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  effect  on  our  own  future  if  all  the 
small  nations  throughout  the  world  have  their  independence  snatched 
from  them  or  become  mere  appendages  to  relatively  vast  and  powerful 
military  systems. 

Wre  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  kind  of  lives  our  children  would 
have  to  lead  if  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were  compelled  to 
worship  the  god  imposed  by  a  military  ruler,  or  were  forbidden  to 
worship  God  at  all;  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were  forbidden  to  read  and 
hear  the  facts — the  daily  news  of  their  own  and  other  nations — if 
they  were  deprived  of  the  truth  which  makes  men  free. 

We  must  look  ahead  and  see  the  effect  on  our  future  generations 
if  world  trade  is  controlled  by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which 
sets  up  that  control  through  military  force. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  record  of  past  centuries  includes  de- 
struction of  small  nations,  enslavement  of  peoples,  and  building  of 
empires  on  the  foundation  of  force.  But  wholly  apart  from  the 
greater  international  morality  which  we  seek  today,  we  recognize  the 
practical  fact  that  with  modern  weapons  and  mpdern  conditions, 
modern  man  can  no  longer  live  a  civilized  life  if  we  are  to  go  back  to 
the  practice  of  wars  and  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Summing  up  this  need  of  looking  ahead,  and  in  words  of  common 
sense  and  good  American  citizenship,  I  hope  that  we  will  have  fewer 
American  ostriches  in  our  midst.  It  is  not  good  for  the  ultimate 
health  of  ostriches  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand. 

Only  an  ostrich  would  look  upon  these  wars  through  the  eyes  of 
cynicism  or  ridicule. 

Of  course,  the  peoples  of  other  nations  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  But  we  in  this  Nation  still  believe 
that  such  choice  should  be  predicated  on  certain  freedoms  which  we 
think  are  essential  everywhere.  W7e  know  that  we  ourselves  will 
never  be  wholly  safe  at  home  unless  other  governments  recognize 
such  freedoms. 

Twent}'-one  American  republics,  expressing  the  will  of  250,000,000 
people  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  in  this  hemisphere  are  dis- 
playing a  unanimity  of  ideals  and  practical  relationships  which  gives 
hope  that  what  is  being  done  here  can  be  done  on  other  continents. 
We  in  all  the  Americas  are  coming  to  the  realization  that  we  can  retain 
our  respective  nationalities  without,  at  the  same  time,  threatening 
the  national  existence  of  our  neighbors. 

Such  truly  friendly  relationships,  for  example,  permit  us  to  follow 
our  own  domestic  policies  with  reference  to  our  agricultural  products, 
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while  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  privilege  of  trying  to  work  out 
mutual  assistance  arrangements  for  a  world  distribution  of  world 
agricultural  surpluses. 

And  we  have  been  able  to  apply  the  same  simple  principle  to  many 
manufactured  products — surpluses  of  which  must  be  sold  in  the 
world  export  markets  if  we  would  continue  a  high  level  of  production 
and  employment. 

For  many  years  after  the  World  War  blind  economic  selfishness 
in  most  countries,  including  our  own,  resulted  in  a  destructive  mine 
field  of  trade  restrictions  which  blocked  the  channels  of  commerce 
among  nations.  This  policy  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
existing  wars.  It  dammed  up  vast  unsalable  surpluses,  helping  to 
bring  about  unemployment  and  suffering  in  the  United  States  and 
even' where  else. 

To  point  the  way  to  break  up  the  log  jam,  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  passed-  based  upon  a  policy  of  equality  of  treatment  among 
nations  and  of  mutually  profitable  arrangements  of  trade. 

It  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  legislative  powers  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Congress  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  general  tariff  legislation  is  a  congressional 
function,  but  we  know  that,  because  of  the  stupendous  task  involved 
in  the  fashioning  and  passing  of  a  general  law,  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
at  times  of  emergency  some  flexibility  to  make  the  general  law  adjust- 
able to  quickly  changing  conditions. 

We  are  in  such  a  time  today.  Our  present  trade-agreement  method 
provides  a  temporary  flexibility  and  is,  therefore,  practical  in  the  best 
sense.  It  should  be  kept  alive  to  serve  our  trade  interests— agricul- 
tural and  industrial — in  many  valuable  ways  during  tbe  existing  wars. 

But  what  is  more  important,  tbe  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be 
extended  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  foundation  of  any  stable  and 
durable  peace. 

The  old  conditions  of  world  trade  made  for  no  enduring  peace;  and 
when  the  time  comes,  the  United  Stares  must  use  its  influence  to  open 
up  the  trade  channels  of  the  world  in  order  that  no  nation  need  feel 
compelled  in  later  days  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  what  it  can  well  gain 
by  peaceful  conference.  For  this  purpose  we  need  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  even  more  than  when  it  was  passed. 

I  emphasize  the  leadership  which  this  Nation  can  take  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  renewal  of  world  peace.  Such  an  influence  will  be 
greatly  weakened  if  this  Government  becomes  a  dog  in  the  manger  of 
trade  selfishness. 

The  first  President  of  the  United  States  warned  us  against  entangling 
foreign  alliances.  The  present  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
scribes to  and  follows  that  precept. 

But  trade  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  violate 
that  precept  in  any  way. 

Even  as  through  these  trade  agreements  we  prepare  to  cooperate  in 
a  world  that  wants  peace,  we  must  likewise  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  if  the  world  cannot  attain  peace. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  compelled  to  strengthen  our 
own  national  defense.  That  has  created  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
Treasury  deficits.  This  year,  in  the  light  of  continuing  world  uncer- 
tainty, I  am  asking  tht  Congress  for  Army  and  Navy  increases  which 
are  based  not  on  panic  but  on  common  sense.     They  are  not  as  great 
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as  enthusiastic  alarmists  seek.     They  are  not  as  small  as  unrealistic 
persons  claiming  superior  private  information  would  demand. 

As  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Budget  tomorrow,  the  only  important, 
increase  in  any  part  of  the  Budget  is  the  estimate  for  national  defense. 
Practically  all  other  important  items  show  a  reduction.  Therefore, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  continue  in  these  days  of  increasing  economic 

{>rosperity  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 
evy  sufficient  additional  taxes  to  meet  the  emergency  spending  for 
national  defense. 

Behind  the  Army  and  Navy,  of  course,  lies  our  ultimate  line  of 
defense — "the  general  welfare"  of  our  people.  We  cannot  report, 
despite  all  the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  domestic  problems^ — 
despite  the  fact  that  production  is  back  to  1929  levels — that  all  our 
problems  are  solved.  The  fact  of  unemployment  of  millions  of  msn 
and  women  remains  a  symptom  of  a  number  of  difficulties  in  our 
economic  system  not  yet  adjusted. 

While  the  number  of  the  unemployed  has  decreased,  while  their 
immediate  needs  for  food  and  clothing — as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned — have  been  largely  met,  while  their  morale  has 
been  kept  alive  by  giving  them  useful  public  work,  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  employ  the  surplus  of  our  labor  which  the  efficiency 
of  our  industrial  processes  has  created. 

We  refuse  the  European  solution  of  using  the  unemployed  to 
build  up  excessive  armaments  which  eventually  result  in  dictator- 
ships. We  encourage  an  American  way — through  an  increase  of 
national  income  which  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  will  take  up 
the  slack.     Much  progress  has  been  made;  much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  recognize  that  we  must  find  an  answer  in  terms  of  work  and 
opportunity. 

The  unemployment  problem  today  has  become  very  definitely  a 
problem  of  youth  as  well  as  of  age.  As  each  year  has  gone  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  come  of  working  age. 
They  now  form  an  army  of  unused  youth.  They  must  be  an  especial 
concern  of  democratic  government. 

We  must  continue,  above  all  things,  to  look  for  a  solution  of  their 
special  problem.  For  they,  looking  ahead  to  life,  are  entitled  to 
action  on  our  part  and  not  merely  to  admonitions  of  optimism  or 
lectures  on  economic  laws. 

Some  in  our  midst  have  sought  to  instill  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
defeatism  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  about  this  problem. 

To  face  the  task  of  finding  jobs  faster  than  invention  can  take 
them  away — is  not  defeatism.  To  warble  easy  platitudes  that  if  we 
will  only  go  back  to  ways  that  have  failed,  everything  will  be  all 
right — is  not  courage. 

We  met  a  problem  of  real  fear  and  real  defeatism  in  1933.  We 
faced  the  facts — with  action,  not  with  words. 

The  American  people  will  reject  the  doctrine  of  fear,  confident  that 
in  the  thirties  we  have  been  building  soundly  a  new  order  of  thiugs 
different  from  the  order  of  the  twenties.  In  this  dawn  of  the  decade  of 
the  forties,  with  our  program  of  social  improvement  started,  wre  must 
continue  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  recovery  so  as  to  preserve  our 
gains  and  provide,  jobs  at  living  wages. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  items  of  great  public  interest 
which    rould    be   enumerated   in    this   message — the   continued   con- 
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servalion  of  our  natural  resources,  the  improvement  of  health  and  of 
education,  the  extension  of  social  security  to  larger  groups,  the 
freeing  of  large  areas  from  restricted  transportation  discriminations, 
the  extension  of  the  merit  system  and  many  others. 

Our  continued  progress  in  the  social  and  economic  field  is  important 
not  only  for  the  significance  of  each  part  of  it  but  for  the  total  efFect 
which  our  program  of  domestic  betterment  has  upon  that  most  valu- 
able asset  of  a  nation  in  dangerous  times — its  national  unity. 

The  permanent  security  of  America  in  the  present  crisis  does  not 
lie  in  armed  force  alone.  What  we  face  is  a  set  of  worid-wide  forces 
of  disintegration — vicious,  ruthless,  destructive  of  all  the  moral, 
religious,  and  political  standards  which  mankind,  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  has  come  to  cherish  most. 

In  these  moral  values,  in  these  forces  which  have  made  our  Nation 
great,  we  must  actively  and  practically  reassert  our  faith. 

These  words — ''national  unity" — must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
merely  a  high-sounding  phrase,  a  vague  generality,  a  pious  hope,  to 
which  everyone  can  give  lip  service.  They  must  be  made  to  have 
real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  daily  thoughts  and  acts  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  land  during  the  coming  year  and  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

For  national  unity  is,  in  a  very  real  and  deep  sense,  the  fundamental 
safeguard  of  all  democracy. 

Doctrines  which  set  group  against  group,  faith  against  faith,  race 
xagainst  race,  class  against  class,  fanning  the  fires  of  hatred  in  men  too 
despondent,  too  desperate  to  think  for  themselves,  were  used  as 
rabble-rousing  slogans  on  which  dictators  could  ride  to  power.  And 
once  in  power  they  could  saddle  their  tyrannies  on  whole  nations, 
and  on  their  weaker  neighbors. 

Thi-  is  the  danger  to  which  we  in  America  must  begin  to  be  more 
alert.  For  the  apologists  for  foreign  aggressors,  and  equally  those 
selfish  and  partisan  groups  at  home  who  wrap  themselves  in  a  false 
mantle  of  Americanism  to  promote  their  own  economic,  financial,  or 
political  advantage,  are  now  trying  European  tricks  upon  us,  seeking 
to  muddy  the  stream  of  our  national  thinking,  weakening  us  in  the 
face  of  danger,  by  trying  to  set  our  own  people  to  fighting  among 
themselves.  Such  tactics  are  what  have  helped  to  plunge  Europe 
into  war.  We  must  combat  them,  as  we  would  the  plague,  if  American 
integrity  and  security  are  to  be  preserved.  We  cannot  afford  to 
face  the  future  as  a  disunited  people. 

We  must  as  a  united  people  keep  ablaze  on  tins  continent  the 
flames  of  human  liberty,  of  reason,  of  democracy,  and  of  fair  play  as 
living  things  to  be  preserved  for  the  better  world  that  is  to  come. 

Overstatement,  bitterness,  vituperation,  and  the  beating  of  drums, 
have  contributed  mightily  to  ill  feeling  and  wars  between  nations. 
If  these  unnecessary  and  unpleasant  actions  are  harmful  in  the  inter- 
national field,  they  are  also  hurtful  in  the  domestic  scene.  Peace 
among  ourselves  would  seem  to  have  some  of  the  advantage  of  peace 
between  us  and  other  nations.  And  in  the  long  run  history  amply 
demonstrates  that  angry  controversy  surely  wins  less  than  calm 
discussion. 

in  the  spirit,  therefore,  of  a  greater  unselfishness,  recognizing  that 
the  world — including  the  United  States  of  America — passes  through 
perilous  times,   I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  closing  session  of  the 
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Seventy-Sixth  Congress  will  consider  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  of 
humanity  with  calmness,  tolerance,  and  cooperative  wisdom. 

May  the  year  1 940  be  pointed  to  by  our  children  as  another  period 
when  democracy  justified  its  existence  as  the  best  instrument  of 
government  yet  devised  by  mankind. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  6,  1941 . 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  address  you,  the  Members  of  the  Seventy -seventh  Congress,  at 
a  moment  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  I  use  the  word 
"unprecedented, "  because  at  no  previous  time  has  American  security 
been  as  seriously  threatened  from  without  as  it  is  today. 

Since  the  permanent  formation  of  our  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  in  1789,  most  of  the  periods  of  crisis  in  our  history 
have  related  to  our  domestic  affairs.  Fortunately,  only  one  of  these — 
the  4-year  War  between  the  States — ever  threatened  our  national 
unity.  Today,  thank  God,  130,000,000  Americans,  in  48  States, 
have  forgotten  points  of  the  compass  in  our  national  unity. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  1914  the  United  States  often  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  events  in  other  continents.  We  had  even  engaged  in  two 
wars  with  European  nations  and  in  a  number  of  undeclared  wars  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  rights,  and  for  the  principles  of  peaceful 
commerce.  In  no  case,  however,  had  a  serious  threat  been  raised 
against  our  national  safety  or  our  independence. 

What  I  seek  to  convey  is  the  historic  truth  that  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  has  at  all  times  maintained  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
lock  us  in  behind  an  ancient  Chinese  wall  while  the  procession  of 
civilization  went  past.  Today,  thinking  of  our  children  and  their 
children,  we  oppose  enforced  isolation  for  ourselves  or  for  any  part 
of  the  Americas. 

That  determination  of  ours  was  proved,  for  example,  during  the 
quarter  century  of  wars  following  the  French  Revolution. 

While  the  Napoleonic  struggles  did  threaten  interests  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  French  foothold  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Louisiana,  and  while  we  engaged  in  the  War  of  1812  to  vindicate  our 
right  to  peaceful  trade,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  neither  France 
nor  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  nation  was  aiming  at  domination  of 
the  whole  world. 

In  like  fashion,  from  1815  to  1914 — 99  years — no  single  war  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia  constituted  a  real  threat  against  our  future  or 
against  the  future  of  any  other  American  nation. 

Except  in  the  Maximilian  interlude  in  Mexico,  no  foreign  power 
sought  to  establish  itself  in  this  hemisphere:  and  the  strength  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  has  been  a  friendly  strength.  It  is  still  a 
friendly  strength. 

Even  when  the  World  War  broke  out  in  1914,  it  seemed  to  contain 
only  small  threat  of  danger  to  our  own  American  future.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  the  American  people  began  to  visualize  what  the  down- 
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fall  of  democratic  nations  might  mean  to  our  own  democracy. 

We  need  not  overemphasize  imperfections  in  the  Peace  oi  Versailles. 
We  need  not  harp  on  failure  of  the  democracies  to  deal  with  problems 
of  world  reconstruction.     We  should  remember  that  the  peace  of  1919 
was  far  less  unjust  than  the  kind  of  "pacification"  which  began  even 
before  Munich,  and  which  is  being;  carried  on  under  the  new  order  of 
tyranny   that   seeks   to   spread   over   every   continent   today.     The 
American  people  have  unalterably  set  their  faces  against  that  tyranny. 
Every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  at  this  moment 
being  directly  assailed  in  every  part  of  the  world — assailed  either  by 
arms,  or  by  secret  spreading  of  poisonous  propaganda  by  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  unity  and  promote  discord  in  nations  still  at  peace. 
During  1£  months  this  assault  has  blotted  out  the  whole  pattern 
of  democratic  life  in  an  appalling  number  of  independent  nations, 
great  and  small.     The  assailants  are  still  on  the  march,  threatening 
other  nations,  great  and  small. 

Therefore,  as  your  President,  performing  my  constitutional  duty 
to  "give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union/'  I 
find  it  necessary  to  report  that  the  future  and  the  safety  of  our  country 
and  of  our  democracy  are  overwhelmingly  involved  in  events  far 
beyond  our  borders. 

Armed  defense  of  democratic  existence  is  now  being  gallantly  waged 
in  four  continents.  If  that  defense  fails,  all  the  population  and  all 
the  resources  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia  will  be  domi- 
nated by  the  conquerors.  The  total  of  those  populations  and  their 
resources  greatly  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  whole  of  the  Western,  Hemisphere — many  times  over. 

In  times  like  these  it  is  immature — and  incidentally  untrue — for 
anybody  to  brag  that  an  unprepared  America,  single-handed,  and 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  can  hold  oft  the  whole  world. 

No  realistic  American  can  expect  from  a  dictator's  peace  inter- 
national generosity,  or  return  of  true  independence,  or  world  dis- 
armament, or  freedom  of  expression,  or  freedom  of  religion — or  even 
good  business. 

Such  a  peace  would  bring  no  security  for  us  or  for  our  neighbors. 
"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  purchase  a  little  tempo- 
rary safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

As  a  nation  we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  soft-hearted; 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  soft-headed. 

We  must  always  be  wary  of  those  who  with  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  preach  the  "ism"  of  appeasement. 

We  must  especially  beware  of  that  small  group  of  selfish  men  who 
would  clip  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  in  order  to  feather  their 
own  nests. 

I  have  recently  pointed  out  how  quickly  the  tempo  of  modern  war- 
fare could  bring  into  our  very  midst  the  physical  attack  which  we  must 
expect  if  the  dictator  nations  win  this  war. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  of  our  immunity  from  immediate  and 
direct  invasion  from  across  the  seas.  Obviously,  as  long  as  the  British 
Navy  retains  its  power,  no  such  danger  exists.  Even  if  there  were 
no  British  Navy,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  enemy  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  attack  us  by  landing  troops  in  the  United  States  from 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  until  it  had  acquired  strategic 
bases  from  which  to  operate. 
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But  we  learn  much  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  years  in  Europe — 
particularly  the  lesson  of  Norway,  whose  essential  seaports  were 
captured  by  treachery  and  surprise  built  up  over  a  series  of  years. 

The  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  this  hemisphere  would  not  be  the, 
landing  of  regular  troops.  The  necessary  strategic  points  would  be 
occupied  by  secret  agents  and  their  dupes — and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  already  here,  and  in  Latin  America. 

As  long  ms  the  aggressor  nation  smaintain  the  offensive,  they — not 
we — will  choose  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of  their  attack. 
That  is  why  the  future  of  all  American  Republics  is  today  in  serious 
danger. 

That  is  why  this  annual  message  to  the  Congress  is  unique  in  our 
history. 

That  is  why  every  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  every  Member  of  the  Congress  face  great  responsibility — and 
great  accountability. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  that  our  actions  and  our  policy  should 
be  devoted  primarily — almost  exclusively — to  meeting  this  foreign 
peril,  for  all  our  domestic  problems  are  now  a  part  of  the  great 
emergency. 

Just  as  our  national  policy  in  internal  affairs  has  been  based  upon  a 
decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  our  fellow  men  within 
our  gates,  so  our  national  policy  in  foreign  affairs  has  been  based  on  a 
decent  respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  nations,  large  and 
small.     And  the  justice  of  morality  must  and  will  win  in  the  end. 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  all-inclusive  national 
defense. 

Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  are  committed  to  full  support  of  all  those 
resolute  peoples,  everywhere,  who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are 
thereby  keeping  war  away  from  our  hemisphere.  By  this  support, 
we  express  our  determination  that  the  democratic  cause  shall  prevail; 
and  we  strengthen  the  defense  and  security  of  our  own  Nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the  public  will  and  without 
regard  to  partisanship,  we  arc  committed  to  the  proposition  that  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  considerations  for  our  own  security  will  never 
permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored 
by  appeascrs.  We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought  at 
the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom. 

In  the  recent  national  election  there  was  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  respect  to  that  national  policy.  No 
issue  was  fought  out  on  this  line  before  the  American  electorate. 
Today,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  American  citizens  everywhere  are 
demanding  and  supporting  speedy  and  complete  action  in  recognition 
of  obvious  danger. 

Therefore,  the  immediate  need  is  a  swift  and  driving  increase  in  our 
armament  production. 

Leaders  of  industry  and  labor  have  responded  to  our  summons. 
Goals  of  speed  have  been  set.  In  some  cases  these  goals  are  being 
reached  ahead  of  time;  in  some  cases  we  are  on  schedule;  in  other 
cases  there  are  slight  but  not  serious  delays;  and  in  some  cases — and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  very  important  cases— we  are  all  concerned  by  the 
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slowness  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  plans. 

The  Army  and  Navy,  however,  have  made  substantial  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Actual  experience  is  improving  and  speeding  up 
our  methods  of  production  with  every  passing  day.  And  today's 
best  is  not  good  enough  for  tomorrow. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far  made.  The  men  in 
charge  of  the  program  represent  the  best  in  training,  ability,  and 
patriotism.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus  far  made. 
None  of  us  will  be  satisfied  until  the  job  is  done. 

No  matter  whether  the  original  goal  was  set  too  high  or  too  low, 
our  objective  is  quicker  and  better  results. 

To  give  two  illustrations: 

We  are  behind  schedule  in  turning  out  finished  airplanes;  we  are 
working  day  and  night  to  solve  the  innumerable  problems  and  to 
catch  up. 

We  are  ahead  of  schedule  in  building  warships;  but  we  are  working 
to  get  even  further  ahead  of  schedule. 

To  change  a  whole  nation  from  a  basis  of  peacetime  production  of 
implements  of  peace  to  a  basis  of  wartime  production  of  implements 
of  war  is  no  small  task.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  comes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  when  new  tools  and  plant  facilities  and  new 
assembly  lines  and  shipways  must  first  be  constructed  before  the 
actual  materiel  begins  to  flow  steadily  and  speedily  from  them. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  must  rightly  keep  itself  informed  at  all 
times  of  the  progress  of  the  program.  However,  there  is  certain  in- 
formation, as  the  Congress  itself  will  readily  recognize,  which,  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  security  and  those  of  the  nations  we  arc  support- 
ing, must  of  needs  be  kept  in  confidence. 

New  circumstances  are  constantly  begetting  new  needs  for  our 
safety.  I  shall  ask  this  Congress  for  greatly  increased  new  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  to  carry  on  what  we  have  begun. 

I  also  ask  this  Congress  for  authority  and  for  funds  sufficient  to 
manufacture  additional  munitions  and  war  supplies  of  many  kinds, 
to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which  are  now  in  actual  war  with 
aggressor  nations. 

Our  most  useful  and  immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  arsenal  for  them 
as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They  do  not  need  man  power.  They  do 
need  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  weapons  of  defense. 

The  time  is  near  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them  in 
ready  cash.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  tell  them  they  must  surrender, 
merely  because  of  present  inability  to  pay  for  the  weapons  which  we 
know  they  must  have. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  we  make  them  a  loan  of  dollars  with  which 
to  pay  for  these  weapons — a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

I  recommend  that  we  make  it  possible  for  those  nations  to  continue 
to  obtain  war  materials  in  the  United  States,  fitting  their  orders  into 
our  own  program.  Nearly  all  of  their  materiel  would,  if  the  time  ever 
came,  be  useful  for  our  own  defense. 

Taking  counsel  of  expert  military  and  naval  authorities,  considering 
what  is  best  for  our  own  security,  we  are  free  to  decide  how  much 
should  be  kept  here  and  how  much  should  be  sent  abroad  to  our  friends 
who  by  their  determined  and  heroic  resistance  are  giving  us  time  in 
which  to  make  ready  our  own  defense. 

For  what  we  send  abroad,  we  shall  be  repaid,  within  a  reasonable 
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time  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  in  similar  materials,  or,  at  our 
option,  in  other  goods  of  many  kinds  which  they  can  produce  and 
which  we  need. 

Let  us  say  to  the  democracies:  "We  Americans  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  your  defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting  forth  our  energies, 
our  resources,  and  our  organizing  powers  to  give  you  the  strength 
to  regain  and  maintain  a  free  world.  We  shall  send  you,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  guns.  This  is  our  purpose 
and  our  pledge." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  dictators  that  they  will  regard  as  a  breach  of  international 
law  and  as  an  act  of  war  our  aid  to  the  democracies  which  dare  to 
resist  their  aggression.     Such  aid  is  not  an  act  of  war,  even  if  a  dictator 
should  unilaterally  proclaim  it  so  to  be. 

When  the  dictators  are  ready  to  make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not 
wait  for  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  They  did  not  wait  for  Norway 
or  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands  to  commit  an  act  of  war. 

Their  only  interest  is  in  a  new  one-way  international  law,  which 
lacks  mutuality  in  its  observance,  and,  therefore,  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression. 

The  happiness  of  future  generations  of  Americans  may  well  depend 
upon  how  effective  and  how  immediate  we  can  make  our  aid  felt. 
No  one  can  tell  the  exact  character  of  the  emergency  situations  that 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The  Nation's  hands  must  not  be  tied 
when  the  Nation's  life  is  in  danger. 

We  must  all  prepare  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  the  emergency — as 
serious  as  war  itself — demands.  Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  speed 
and  efficiency  in  defense  preparations  must  give  way  to  the  national 
need. 

A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  full  cooperation  from  all 
groups.  A  free  nation  has  the  right  to  look  to  the  leaders  of  business, 
of  labor,  and  of  agriculture  to  take  the  lead  in  stimulating  effort,  not 
among  other  groups  but  within  their  own  groups. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  few  slackers  or  troublemakers  in 
our  midst  is,  first,  to  shame  them  by  patriotic  example,  and,  if  that 
fails,  to  use  the  sovereignty  of  government  to  save  government. 

As  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  they  do  not  fight  by  armaments 
alone.  Those  who  man  our  defenses,  and  those  behind  them  who 
build  our  defenses,  must  have  the  stamina  and  courage  which  co^a 
from  an  unshakable  belief  in  the  manner  of  life  which  they  are 
defending.  The  mighty  action  which  we  are  calling  for  cannot  be 
based  on  a  disregard  of  all  things  worth  fighting  for. 

The  Nation  takes  great  satisfaction  and  much  strength  from  the 
things  which  have  been  done  to  make  its  people  conscious  of  their 
individual  stake  in  the  preservation  of  democratic  life  in  America. 
Those  things  have  toughened  the  fiber  of  our  people,  have  renewed 
their  faith,  and  strengthened  their  devotion  to  the  institutions  we 
make  ready  to  protect. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  stop  thinking  about  the  social  and 
economic  problems  which  are  the  root  cause  of  the  social  revolution 
which  is  today  a  supreme  factor  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  foundations  of  a  healthy 
and  strong  democracy.  The  basic  things  expected  by  our  people  of 
their  political  and  economic  systems  are  simple.     They  are — 
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Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and  for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  in  a  wider  and 
constantly  rising  standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things  that  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  turmoil  and  unbelievable  complexity  of  our  modern  world. 
The  inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  economic  and  political  systems 
is  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfill  these  expectations. 
Many  subjects  connected  with  our  social  economy  call  for  imme- 
diate improvement. 

As  examples: 

We  should  bring  more  citizens  under  the  coverage  of  old-age 
pensions  and  unemployment  insurance. 

We  should  widen  the  opportunities  for  adequate  medical  care. 

We  should  plan  a  better  system  by  which  persons  deserving  or 
needing  gainful  employment  may  obtain  it. 

I  have  called  for  personal  sacrifice.  I  am  assured  of  the  willingness 
of  almost  all  Americans  to  respond  to  that  call. 

A  part  of  ttie  sacrifice  means  the  payment  of  more  money  in  taxes. 
In  my  Budget  message  I  recommend  that  a  greater  portion  of  this 
great  defense  program  be  paid  for  from  taxation  than  we  are  paying 
today.  No  person  should  try,  or  be  allowed,  to  get  rich  out  of  this 
program;  and  the  principle  of  tax  payments  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  should  be  constantly  before  our  eyes  to  guide  our  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  maintains  these  principles,  the  voters,  putting 
patriotism  ahead  of  pocketbooks,  will  give  you  their  applause. 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look  forward 
to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — everywhere  in  the 
world . 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way — everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want — which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  economic  understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to 
commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor — anywhere 
in  the  world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium.  It  is  a  definite  basis  for  a 
kind  of  world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and  generation.  That  kind 
of  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order  of  tyranny 
which  the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  the  crash  of  a  bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  conception — the  moral 
order.  A  good  society  is  able  to  face  schemes  of  world  domination 
and  foreign  revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history  we  have  been  engaged 
in  change — in  a  perpetual  peaceful  revolution — a  revolution  which 
goes  on  steadily,  quietly  adjusting  itself  to  changing  conditions — with- 
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out  the  concentration  camp  or  the  quick-lime  in  the  ditch.  The 
world  order  which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free  countries,  working 
together  in  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

This  Nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the  hands  and  heads  and  hearts 
of  its  millions  of  free  men  and  women;  and  its  faith  in  freedom  under 
the  guidance  of  God.  Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those  who  struggle  to  gain 
those  rights  or  keep  them.     Our  strength  is  in  our  unity  of  purpose. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save  victory. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


The  White  House,  January  6,  1942. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  fulfilling  my  duty  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  Union,  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people  was  never  higher  than  it  is  today — the  Union 
was  never  more  closely  knit  together — this  country  was  never  more 
deeply  determined  to  face  the  solemn  tasks  before  it. 

The  response  of  the  American  people  has  been  instantaneous. 
It  will  be  sustained  until  our  security  is  assured. 

Exactly  1  year  ago  today  I  said  to  this  Congress:  "When  the 
dictators  are  ready  to  make  war  upon  us,  they  will  not  wait  for  an 
act  of  war  on  our  part  *  *  *.  They — not  we — will  choose  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of  their  attack." 

We  now  know  their  choice  of  the  time.  A  peaceful  Sunday  morn- 
ing— December  7,  1941. 

We  know  their  choice  of  the  place.  An  American  outpost  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  know  their  choice  of  the  method.  The  method  of  Hitler 
himself. 

Japan's  scheme  of  conquest  goes  back  half  a  century.  It  was  not 
merely  a  policy  of  seeking  living  room;  it  was  a  plan  which  included 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  domination  of  that  ocean  by  Japanese  military 
and  naval  control  of  the  western  coasts  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America. 

The  development  of  this  ambitious  conspiracy  wras  marked  by  the 
war  against  China  in  1894;  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Korea;  the 
war  against  Russia  in  1904;  the  illegal  fortification  of  the  mandated 
Pacific  Islands  following  1920;  the  seizure  of  Manchuria  in  1931; 
and  the  invasion  of  China  in  1937. 

A  similar  policy  of  criminal  conquest  was  adopted  by  Italy.  The 
Fascists  first  revealed  their  imperial  designs  in  Libya  and  Tripoli. 
In  1935  they  seized  Abyssinia.  Their  goal  was  the  domination  of  all 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  parts  of  France,  and  the  entire  Mediterranean 
world . 
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But  the  drcarns  of  empire  of  the  Japanese  and  Fascist  leaders  were 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  gargantuan  aspirations  of  Hitler  and 
his  Nazis.  Even  heforc  they  came  to  power  in  1033,  their  plans  for 
conquest  had  been  drawn.  Those  plans  provided  for  ultimate  domi- 
nation, not  of  any  one  section  of  the  world,  but  of  the  whole  earth 
and  all  the  oceans  on  it. 

With  Hitler's  formation  of  the  Berlin-Romc-Tokyo  alliance,  all 
these  plans  of  conquest  became  a  single  plan.  Under  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  own  schemes  of  conquest,  Japan's  role  was  to  cut  off  our 
supply  of  weapons  of  war  to  Britain,  Russia,  and  China — weapons 
which  increasingly  were  speeding  the  day  of  Hitler's  doom.  The 
act  of  Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  intended  to  stun  us — to  terrify  s  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  would  divert  our  industrial  and  military 
strength  to  the  Pacific  area,  or  even  to  our  own  continental  defense. 
The  plan  failed  in  its  purpose.  We  have  not  been  stunned.  We 
have  not  been  terrified  or  confused.  This  reassembling  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  is  proof  of  that;  for  the  mood  of  quiet,  grim  resolu- 
tion which  here  prevails,  bodes  ill  for  those  who  conspired  and  col- 
laborated to  murder  world  peace. 

That  mood  is  stronger  than  any  mere  desire  for  revenge.  It  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  American  people  to  make  very  certain  that  the 
world  will  never  so  suffer  again. 

Admittedly,  we  have  been  faced  with  hard  choices.  It  was  bitter, 
for  example,  not  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  heroic  and  historic  defenders 
of  Wake  Island.  It  was  bitter  for  us  not  to  be  able  to  land  a  million 
men  and  a  thousand  ships  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

But  this  adds  only  to  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  fly  again  over  Wake  and  Guam;  and  that  the  brave 
people  of  the  Philippines-will  be  rid  of  Japanese  imperialism;  and  will 
live  in  freedom,  security,  and  independence. 

Powerful  and  offensive  actions  must  and  will  be  taken  in  proper 
time.  The  consolidation  of  the  United  Nations'  total  war  effort 
against  our  common  enemies  is  being  achieved. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  conferences  which  have  been  held  during  the 
past  2  weeks  in  Washington,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Chungking.  That  is 
the  primary  objective  of  the  declaration  of  solidarity  signed  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  1,  1942,  by  26  nations  united  against  the  Axis 
Powers. 

Difficult  choices  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  months  to  come.  We 
will  not  shrink  from  such  decisions.  We  and  those  united  with  us 
will  make  those  decisions  with  courage  and  determination. 

Plans  have  been  laid  here  and  in  the  other  capitals  for  coordinated 
and  cooperative  action  by  all  the  United  Nations — military  action  and 
economic  action.  Already  we  have  established  unified  command  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  the  southwestern  Pacific  theater  of  war. 
There  will  be  a  continuation  of  conferences  and  consultations  among 
military  staffs,  so  that  the  plans  and  operations  of  each  will  fit  into  a 
general  strategy  designed  to  crush  the  enemy.  We  shall  not  fight 
isolated  wars — each  nation  going  its  own  way.  These  26  nations  are 
united — not  in  spirit  and  determination  alone,  but  in  the  broad  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  all  its  phases. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Japanese  and  the  Fascists  and  the 
Nazis  started  along  their  bloodstained  course  of  conquest  they  now 
face  the  fact  that  superior  forces  are  assembling  against  them.     Gone 
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forever  are  the  days  when  the  aggressors  could  attack  and  destroy 
their  victims  one  by  one  without  unity  of  resistance.  We  of  the 
United  Nations  will  so  dispose  our  forces  that  we  can  strike  at  the 
common  enemy  wherever  the  greatest  damage  can  be  done. 

The  militarists  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo  started  this  war.  But  the 
massed,  angered  forces  of  common  humanity  will  finish  it. 

Destruction  of  the  material  and  spiritual  centers  of  civilization — 
this  ha£  been  and  still  is  the  purpose  of  Hitler  and  his  Italian  and 
Japanese  chessmen.  They  would  wreck  the  power  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Russia  and  China  and  the  Netherlands — and 
then  combine  all  their  forces  to  achieve  their  ultimate  goal,  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  States. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  freedom. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  the  institution  of 
democracy — the  ideal  of  the  family,  the  simple  principles  of  common 
decency  and  humanity. 

They  know  that  victory  for  us  means  victory  for  religion. 

And  they  could  not  tolerate  that.  The  world  is  too  small  to  pro- 
vide adequate  "living  room"  for  both  Hitler  and  God.  In  proof  of 
that,  the  Nazis  have  now  announced  their  plan  for  enforcing  their 
new  German,  pagan  religion  throughout  the  world — the  plan  by  which 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Cross  of  Mercy  would  be  displaced  by  Mein 
Kampf  and  the  swastika  and  the  naked  sword. 

Our  own  objectives  are  clear;  the  objective  of  smashing  the  mili- 
tarism imposed  by  war  lords  upon  their  enslaved  peoples — the  objec- 
tive of  liberating  the  subjugated  nations — the  objective  of  establish- 
ing and  securing  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear  everywhere  in  the  world. 

We  shall  not  stop  short  of  these  objectives — nor  shall  we  be  satis- 
fied merely  to  gain  them  and  then  call  it  a  day.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  the  American  people — and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  I  speak 
also  for  all  the  other  peoples  who  fight  with  us — when  I  say  that  this 
time  we  are  determined  not  only  to  win  the  war,  but  also  to  maintain 
the  security  of  the  peace  which  will  follow. 

But  modern  methods  of  warfare  make  it  a  task,  not  only  of  shooting 
and  fighting,  but  an  even  more  urgent  one  of  working  and  producing. 

Victory  requires  the  actual  weapons  of  war  and  the  means  of  trans- 
porting them  to  a  dozen  points  of  combat. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  us  and  the  other  United  Nations  to 
produce  a  slightly  superior  supply  of  munitions  to  that  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  stolen  industries  in  the  countries  which  they 
have  overrun. 

The  superiority  of  the  United  Nations  in  munitions  and  ships  must 
be  overwhelming — so  overwhelming  that  the  Axis  nations  can  never 
hope  to  catch  up  with  it.  In  order  to  attain  this  overwhelming  superi- 
ority the  United  States  must  build  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and 
ships  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  national  capacity.  We  have  the 
ability  and  capacity  to  produce  arms  not  only  for  our  own  forces,  but 
also  for  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  fighting  on  our  side. 

And  our  overwhelming  superioritv  of  armament  must  be  adequate 
to  put  weapons  of  war  at  the  proper  time  into  the  hands  of  those  men 
in  the  conquered  nations,  who  stand  ready  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  against  their  German  and  Japanese  oppressors,  and 
against  the  traitors  in  their  own  ranks,  known  by  the  already  infamous 
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name  of  "Quislings."  As  we  get  guns  to  the  patriots  in  those  lands, 
they,  too,  will  fire  shots  heard  round  the  world. 

This  production  of  ours  in  the  United  States  must  be  raised  far  above 
its  present  levels,  even  though  it  will  mean  the  dislocation  of  the  lives 
and  occupations  of  millions  of  our  own  people.  We  must  raise  our 
sights  all  along  the  production  line.  Let  no  man  say  it  cannot  be 
done.     It  must  be  done — and  we  have  undertaken  to  do  it. 

I  have  just  sent  a  letter  of  directive  to  the  appropriate4  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government,  ordering  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken: 

1.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  airplanes  so  rapidly  that  in 
this  year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  60,000  planes,  10,000  more  than  the 
goal  set  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  includes  45.000  combat  planes — ■ 
bombers,  dive-bombers,  pursuit  planes.  The  rate  of  increase  will  be 
continued,  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  125,000  airplanes, 
including  100,000  combat  planes. 

2.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  tanks  so  rapidly  that  in  this 
year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  45,000  tanks;  and  to  continue  that 
increase  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  75,000  tanks. 

3.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  anti-aircraft  guns  so  rapidly 
that  in  this  year,  1942,  we  shall  produce  20,000  of  them;  and  to  con- 
tinue that  increase  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  produce  35,000 
anti-aircraft  guns. 

4.  To  increase  our  production  rate  of  merchant  ships  so  rapidly 
that  in  this  year,  1942,  we  shall  build  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  as 
compared  with  a  1941  production  of  1,100,000.  We  shall  continue 
that  increase  so  that  next  year,  1943,  we  shall  build  10,000,000  tons. 

These  figures  and  similar  figures  for  a  multitude  of  other  imple- 
ments of  war  will  give  the  Japanese  and  Nazis  a  little  idea  of  just 
what  they  accomplished  in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Our  task  is  hard — our  task  is  unprecedented — and  the  time  is 
short.  We  must  strain  every  existing  armament-producing  facility 
to  the  utmost.  We  must  convert  every  available  plant  and  tool  to 
war  production.  That  goes  all  the  way  from  the  greatest  plants  to 
the  smallest — from  the  huge  automobile  industry  to  the  village 
machine  shop. 

Production  for  war  is  based  on  men  and  women — the  human 
hands  and  brains  which  collectively  we  call  Labor.  Our  workers 
stand  ready  to  work  long  hours;  to  turn  out  more  in  a  day's  work; 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  and  the  fires  burning  24  hours  a  day,  and 
7  days  a  week.  They  realize  well  that  on  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
their  work  depend  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  their  brothers  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 

Production  for  war  is  based  on  metals  and  raw  materials — steel, 
copper,  rubber,  aluminum,  zinc,  tin,  Greater  and  greater  quantities 
of  them  will  have  to  be  diverted  to  war  purposes.  Civilian  use  of 
them  will  have  to  be  cut  further  and  still  further — and,  in  many 
cases,  completely  eliminated. 

War  costs  money.  So  far,  we  have  hardly  even  begun  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  devoted  only  15  percent  of  our  national  income  to 
national  defense.  As  will  appear  in  my  Budget  message  tomorrow, 
our  war  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  cost  $56,000,000,000, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  annual  national 
income.     This  means  taxes  and  bonds  and  bonds  and  taxes.     It  means 
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cutting  luxuries  and  other  nonessentials.     In  a  word,  it  means  an  "all- 
out"  war  by  individual  effort  and  family  effort  in  a  united  country. 

Only  this  all-out  scale  of  production  will  hasten  the  ultimate  all-out 
victory.  Speed  will  count.  Lost  ground  can  always  be  regained — lost 
time  never.  Speed  will  save  lives;  speed  will  save  this  Nation  which  is 
in  peril;  speed  will  save  our  freedom  and  civilization — and  slowness  has 
never  been  an  American  characteristic. 

As  the  United  States  goes  into  its  full  stride,  we  must  always  be  on 
guard  against  misconceptions  which  will  arise  naturally  or  which  will 
be  planted  among  us  by  our  enemies. 

We  must  guard  against  complacency.  We  must  not  underrate  the 
enemy.  He  is  powerful  and  cunning — and  cruel  and  ruthless.  He  will 
stop  at  nothing  which  gives  him  a  chance  to  kill  and  to  destroy.  He 
has  trained  his  people  to  believe  that  their  highest  perfection  is 
achieved  by  waging  war.  For  many  years  he  has  prepared  for  this 
very  conflict  -planning:,  plotting,  training,  arming,  fighting.  We 
have  already  tasted  defeat.  We  may  suffer  further  set-backs.  We 
must  face  the  fact  of  a  hard  war,  a  long  war,  a  bloody  war,  a  costly 
war. 

We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  guard  against  defeatism.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  Hitler's  propaganda  machine- 
used  time  and  again  with  deadly  results.  It  will  not  be  used  success- 
fully on  the  American  people. 

We  must  guard  against  divisions  among  ourselves  and  among  all 
the  other  United  Nations.  We  must  be  particularly  vigilant  against 
racial  discrimination  in  any  of  its  ugly  forms.  Hitler  will  try  again 
to  breed  mistrust  and  suspicion  between  one  individual  and  another, 
one  group  and  another,  one  race  and  another,  one  government  and 
another.  He  will  try  to  use  the  same  technique  of  falsehood  and 
rumor-mongering  with  which  he  divided  France  from  Britain.  He  is 
trying  to  do  this  with  us  even  now.  But  he  will  find  a  unity  of  will 
and  purpose  against  him,  which  will  persevere  until  the  destruction 
of  all  his  black  designs  upon  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  cannot  wage  this  war  in  a  defensive  spirit.  As  our  power  and 
our  resources  are  fully  mobilized,  we  shall  carry  the  attack  against 
the  enemy — we  shall  hit  him  and  hit  him  again  wherever  and  when- 
ever we  can  reach  him. 

We  must  keep  him  far  from  our  shores,  for  we  intend  to  bring  this 
battle  to  him  on  his  own  home  grounds. 

American  armed  forces  must  be  used  at  any  place  in  all  the  world 
where  it  seems  advisable  to  engage  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  some 
cases  these  operations  will  be  defensive,  in  order  to  protect  key  posi- 
tions. In  other  cases,  these  operations  will  be  offensive,  in  order  to 
strike  at  the  common  enemy,  with  a  view  to  his  complete  encircle- 
ment and  eventual  total  defeat. 

American  armed  forces  will  operate  at  many  points  in  the  Far  East. 

American  armed  forces  will  be  on  all  the  oeeans — helping  to  guard 

the  essential  communications  which  are  vital  to  the  United  Nations. 

American   land   and    air   and   sea   forces  will   take  stations  in   the 

British    Isles — which   constitute   an    essential    fortress   in    this   world 

struggle. 

American  armed  forces  will  help  to  protect  this  hemisphere — and 
also  bases  outside  this  hemisphere,  which  could  be  used  for  an  attack 
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on  the  Americas. 

If  any  of  our  enemies,  from  Europe  or  from  Asia,  attempt  long-range 
raids  by  ''suicide"  squadrons  of  bombing  planes,  they  will  do  so  only  in 
the  hope  of  terrorizing  our  people  and  disrupting  our  morale.  Our  people 
are  not  afraid  of  that.  We  know  that  we  may  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  freedom.  We  will  pay  this  price  with  a  will.  Whatever  the  price, 
it  is  a  thousand  times  worth  it.  No  matter  what  our  enemies  in  their 
desperation  may  attempt  to  do  to  us — we  will  say,  as  the  people  of 
London  have  said,  "We  can  take  it".  And  what's  more,  we  can  give  it 
back — and  we  will  give  it  back — with  compound  interest. 

When  our  enemies  challenged  our  country  to  stand  up  and  fight,  they 
challenged  each  and  every  one  of  us.  And  each  and  every  one  of  us 
has  accepted  the  challenge — for  himself  and  for  the  Nation. 

There  were  only  some  400  United  States  marines  who  in  the  heroic 
and  historic  defense  of  Wake  Island  inflicted  such  great  losses  on  the 
enemy.  Some  of  those  men  were  killed  in  action;  and  others  are  now 
prisoners  of  war.  When  the  survivors  of  that  great  fight  are  liberated 
and  restored  to  their  homes,  they  will  learn  that  a  hundred  and  thirty 
million  of  their  fellow  citizens  have  been  inspired  to  render  their  own  full 
share  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

Our  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  have  already  proved  that  Americans 
today  are  just  as  rugged  and  just  as  tough  as  any  of  the  heroes  whose 
exploits  we  celebrate  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Many  people  ask,  ''When  will  this  war  end?"  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  that.  It  will  end  just  as  soon  as  we  make  it  end,  by  our  com- 
bined efforts,  our  combined  strength,  our  combined  determination  to 
fight  through  and  work  through  until  the  end — the  end  of  militarism  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan.     Most  certainly  we  shall  not  settle  for  less. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  discussions  have  been  conducted  during 
the  visit  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  Washington.  Mr.  Churchill 
and  I  understand  each  other,  our  motives,  and  our  purposes.  Together, 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  faced  squarely  the  major  military  and 
economic  problems  of  this  greatest  world  war. 

All  in  our  Nation  have  been  cheered  by  Mr.  Churchill's  visit.  We 
have  been  deeply  stirred  by  his  great  message  to  us.  We  wish  him  a 
safe  return  to  his  home.  He  is  welcome  in  our  midst,  now  and  in  days 
to  come. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  with  the  British  people,  who  fought 
along  for  long,  terrible  months,  and  withstood  the  enemy  with  fortitude 
and  tenacity  and  skill. 

WTe  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  with  the  Russian  people  who  have 
seen  the  Nazi  hordes  swarm  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Moscow,  and  who 
with  almost  superhuman  will  and  courage  have  forced  the  invaders  back 
into  retreat. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  the  brave  people  of  China  who 
for  4y2  long  years  have  withstood  bombs  and  starvation  and  have 
whipped  the  invaders  time  and  again  in  spite  of  superior  Japanese  equip- 
ment and  arms. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  the  indomitable  Dutch. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  all  the  other  governments  in 
exile,  whom  Hitler  and  all  his  armies  and  all  his  Gestapo  have  not  been 
able  to  conquer. 
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But  we  of  the  United  Nations  are  not  making  all  this  sacrifice  of 
human  effort  and  human  lives  to  return  to  the  kind  of  world  we  had 
after  the  last  World  War. 

We  are  fighting  today  for  security,  for  progress  and  for  peace,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  men,  not  only  for  one  generation  but  for 
all  generations.  We  are  fighting  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ancient  evils, 
ancient  ills. 

Our  enemies  are  guided  by  brutal  cynicism,  by  unholy  contempt  for 
the  human  race.  We  are  inspired  by  a  faith  which  goes  back  through 
all  the  years  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis:  "God  created 
man  in  His  own  image. " 

We  on  our  side  are  striving  to  be  true  to  that  divine  heritage.  We 
are  fighting  as  our  fathers  have  fought,  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Those  on  the  other  side  are 
striving  to  destroy  this  deep  belief  and  to  create  a  world  in  their  own 
image — a  world  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  serfdom. 

That  is  the  conflict  that  day  and  night  now  pervades  our  lives. 
No  compromise  can  end  that  conflict.  There  never  has  been — there 
never  can  be — successful  compromise  between  good  and  evil.  Only 
total  victory  can  reward  the  champions  of  tolerance  and  decency 
and  freedom  and  faith. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

The  White  House,  January  7,  1948. 

Jo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  assembles  in  one  of  the  great  moments 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  past  year  was  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  for  modern  civilization;  the  coming  year  will  be  filled  with 
violent  conflict — yet  with  high  promise  of  better  things. 

We  must  appraise  the  events  of  1942  according  to  their  relative 
importance;  we  must  exercise  a  sense  of  proportion. 

First  in  importance  in  the  American  scene  has  been  the  inspiring 
proof  of  the  great  qualities  of  our  fighting  men.  They  have  demon- 
strated these  qualities  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  victory.  As  long  as 
our  flag  flies  over  this  Capitol,  Americans  will  honor  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  fought  our  first  battles  of  this  war  against 
overwhelming  odds — the  heroes,  living  and  dead,  of  Wake  and  Bataan 
and  Guadalcanal,  of  the  Java  Sea  and  Midway  and  the  North  Atlantic 
convoys.     Their  unconquerable  spirit  will  live  forever. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  developments  in  the  whole 
strategic  picture  of  1942  were  the  events  on  the  long  fronts  in  Russia: 
First,  the  implacable  defense  of  Stalingrad;  and,  second,  the  offensives 
by  the  Russian  armies  at  various  points  which  started  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  which  still  roll  on  with  great  force  and 
effectiveness. 

The  other  major  events  of  the  year  were  the  series  of  Japanese 
advances  in  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies,  Malaya,  and  Burma; 
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the  stopping  of  the  Japanese  in  the  mid-Pacific,  the  South  Pacific, 
and  the  Indian  Oceans;  the  successful  defense  of  the  Near  East  by 
the  British  counterattack  through  Egypt  and  Libya;  the  American- 
British  occupation  of  North  Africa.  Of  continuing  importance  in 
the  year  1942  were  the  unending,  bitterly  contested  battles  of  the 
convoy  routes  and  the  gradual  passing  of  air  superiority  from  the 
Axis  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Axis  Powers  knew  that  they  must  win  the  war  in  1942 — or 
eventually  lose  everything.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  our  enemies 
did  not  win  this  war  in  1942. 

In  the  Pacific  area,  our  most  important  victory  in  1942  was  the 
air  and  naval  battle  off  Midway  Island.  That  action  is  historically 
important  because  it  secured  for  our  use  communication  lines  stretch- 
ing thousands  of  miles  in  every  direction.  In  placing  this  emphasis 
on  the  battle  of  Midway,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  other  successful 
actions  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  air,  and  on  land  and  afloat — especially 
those  on  the  Coral  Sea  and  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
But  these  actions  were  essentially  defensive.  They  were  part  of  the 
delaying  strategy  that  characterized  this  phase  of  the  war. 

During  this  period  we  inflicted  steady  losses  upon  the  enemy — 
great  losses  of  Japanese  planes,  naval  vessels,  transports,  and  cargo 
ships.     As  early  as  1  year  ago  we  set  as  a  primary  task  in  the  war 
of  the  Pacific  day-by-day  and  week-by-week  destruction  of  more 
Japanese  war  material  than  Japanese  industry  could  replace.     Most 
certainly,  that  task  has  been  and  is  being  performed  by  our  fighting 
ships  and  planes.     A  large  part  of  this  task  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  gallant  crews  of  our  American  submarines  who  strike  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  at  Japanese  ships — right  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Yokohama. 

We  know  that  as  each  day  goes  by,  Japanese  strength  in  ships  and 
planes  is  going  down  and  down,  and  American  strength  in  ships  and 
planes  is  going  up  and  up.  The  eventual  outcome  can  be  put  on  a 
mathematical  basis.  That  will  become  evident  to  the  Japanese 
people  themselves  when  we  strike  at  their  own  home  islands,  and 
bomb  them  constantly  from  the  air. 

In  the  attacks  against  Japan,  we  shall  be  joined  with  the  heroic 
people  of  China,  whose  ideals  of  peace  are  so  closely  akin  to  our  own. 
Even  today  we  are  flying  as  much  lend-lease  material  into  China 
as  ever  traversed  the  Burma  Road,  flying  it  over  mountains  17,000 
feet  high,  flying  blind  through  sleet  and  snow.  We  shall  overcome 
all  the  formidable  obstacles,  and  get  the  battle  equipment  into  China 
to  shatter  the  power  of  our  common  enemy.  From  this  war,  China 
will  realize  the  security,  the  prosperity,  and  the  dignity  which  Japan 
has  sought  so  ruthlessly  to  destroy. 

The  period  of  our  defensive  attrition  in  the  Pacific  is  passing. 
Now  our  aim  is  to  force  the  Japanese  to  fight.  Last  year,  we  stopped 
them.     This  year,  we  intend  to  advance. 

In  the  European  theater  of  war  during  this  past  year  it  was  clear 
that  our  first  task  was  to  lessen  the  concentrated  pressure  on  the 
Russian  front  by  compelling  Germany  to  divert  part  of  her  manpower 
and  equipment  to  another  theater  of  war. 

After  months  of  secret  planning  and  preparation  in  the  utmost 
detail,  an  enormous  amphibious  expedition  was  embarked  for  French 
North  Africa  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
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hundreds  of  ships.  It  reached  its  objectives  with  very  small  losses, 
and  has  already  produced  an  important  effect  upon  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  the  war.  It  has  opened  to  attack  what  Mr.  Churchill  well 
described  as  "the  under-belly  of  the  Axis",  and  it  has  removed  the 
always  dangerous  threat  of  an  Axis  attack  through  West  Africa 
against  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  continent  of  South  America 
itself. 

The  well-timed  and  splendidly  executed  offensive  from  Egypt  by 
the  British  Eighth  Army  was  a  part  of  the  same  major  strategy  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Great  rains  and  appalling  mud  and  very  limited  communications 
have  delayed  the  final  battles  of  Tunisia.  The  Axis  is  reinforcing  its 
strong  positions.  But  I  am  confident  that  though  the  fighting  will  be 
tough,  when  the  final  Allied  assault  is  made,  the  last  vestige  of  Axis 
power  will  be  driven  from  the  south  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Any  review  of  the  year  1942  must  emphasize  the  magnitude  and 
diversity  of  the  military  activities  in  which  this  Nation  has  become 
engaged.  As  I  speak  to  you,  approximately  one  and  a  half  million 
of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  fliers  are  in  service  outside  our 
continental  limits,  all  through  the  world.  Our  merchant  seamen  are 
carrying  supplies  to  them  and  to  our  allies  over  every  sea  lane. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  amazing  growth  of  our  air  strength, 
though  1  am  sur-»  our  enemy  does.  Day  in  and  day  out  our  forces 
are  bombing  the  enemy  and  meeting  him  in  combat  on  many  different 
fronts  over  the  world.  And  for  those  who  question  the  quality  of  our 
aircraft  and  the  ability  of  our  fliers,  I  point  to  the  fact  that,  in  Africa, 
we  arc  shooting  down  two  enemy  planes  to  every  one  we  lose,  and  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  we  are  shooting  them  down 
four  to  one. 

We  pay  the  tribute  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  fighting 
men  of  Russia  and  China  and  Britain  and  the  various  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth — the  millions  of  men  who  through  the  years 
of  this  war  have  fought  our  common  enemies,  and  have  denied  to 
them  the  world  conquest  which  they  sought. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  soldiers  and  fliers  and  seamen  of  others  of 
the  United  Nations  whose  countries  have  been  overrun  by  Axis  hordes. 

As  a  result  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  North  Africa,  powerful  units 
of  the  Erench  Army  and  Navy  are  going  into  action  with  the  United 
Nations'  forces.  We  welcome  them  as  allies  and  as  friends.  They 
join  with  those  Frenchmen  who,  since  the  dark  days  of  June  1940  have 
been  fighting  valiantly  for  the  liberation  of  their  stricken  country. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  fighting  leaders  of  our  allies,  to  Winston 
Churchill,  to  Joseph  Stalin,  and  to  the  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
There  is  a  very  real  unanimity  between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  unity  is  effective  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
major  strategy  of  this  war,  and  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the  lines 
of  supplies. 

I  cannot  prophesy.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  or  where  the  United 
Nations  are  going  to  strike  next  in  Europe.  But  we  are  going  to 
strike — and  strike  hard.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  we  are  going  to 
hit  them  in  Norway,  or  through  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  France,  or 
through  Sardinia  or  Sicily,  or  through  the  Balkans,  or  through  Poland 
— or  at  several  points  simultaneously.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  no 
matter  where  and  when  we  strike  by  land,  we  and  the  British  and  the 
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Russians  will  hit  them  from  the  air  heavily  and  relentlessly.  Day  in 
and  day  out  we  shall  heap  tons  upon  tons  of  explosives  on  their  war 
factories  and  utilities  and  seaports. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  will  understand  the  enormity  of  their  mis- 
calculation— that  the  Nazis  would  always  have  the  advantage  of 
superior  air  power  as  they  did  when  they  bombed  Warsaw,  Rotterdam, 
London,  and  Coventry.     That  superiority  has  gone — torever. 

Yes — the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  have  asked  for  it — and  they  are 
going  to  get  it. 

Our  forward  progress  in  this  war  has  depended  upon  our  progress 
on  the  production  front. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  management  and  conduct  of  our 
war  production.  Much  of  this  self-criticism  has  had  a  healthy 
effect.  It  has  spurred  us  on.  It  has  reflected  a  normal  American 
impatience  to  get  on  with  the  job.  We  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
never  quite  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  miracles. 

But  there  has  been  some  criticism  based  on  guesswork  and  even  on 
malicious  falsification  of  fact.  Such  criticism  creates  doubts  and 
fears,  and  weakens  our  total  effort. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  should  be  completely  satisfied  with 
our  production  progress — today,  or  next  month,  or  ever.  But  I  can 
report  to  you  with  genuine  pride  on  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
1942. 

A  year  ago  we  set  certain  production  goals  for  1942  and  1943. 
Some  people,  including  some  experts,  thought  that  we  had  pulled 
some  big  figures  out  of  a  hat  just  to  frighten  the  Axis.  But  we  had 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  people  to  establish  new  records.  That 
confidence  has  been  justified. 

Of  course,  we  realized  that  some  production  objectives  would  have 
to  be  changed — some  adjusted  upward,  and  others  downward;  some 
items  would  be  taken  out  of  the  program  completely,  and  others 
added.  This  was  inevitable  as  we  gained  battle  experience,  and  as 
technological  improvements  were  made. 

Our  1942  airplane  production  and  tank  production  fell  short, 
numerically,  of  the  goals  set  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless,  we  have  plenty 
of  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  record  for  1942.  We  produced  about 
48,000  military  planes — more  than  the  airplane  production  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  &nd  Japan  put  together.  Last  month,  December,  we 
produced  5,500  military  planes,  and  the  rate  is  rapidly  rising.  Further- 
more, as  each  month  passes  by,  the  averages  of  our  types  weigh  more, 
take  more  man-hours  to  make,  and  have  more  striking  power. 

In  tank  production,  we  revised  our  schedule — and  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  As  a  result  of  hard  experience  in  battle,  we  have 
diverted  a  portion  of  our  tank-producing  capacity  to  a  stepped-up 
production  of  new,  deadly  field  weapons,  especially  self-propelled 
artillery. 

Here  are  some  other  production  figures: 

In  1942  we  produced  56,000  combat  vehicles,  such  as  tanks  and 
self-propelled  artillery. 

In  1942,  we  produced  670,000  machine  guns,  six  times  greater  than 
our  production  in  1941  and  three  times  greater  than  our  total  pro- 
duction during  the  year  and  a  half  of  our  participation  in  the  First 
World  War 

We  produced  21,000  antitank  guns,  six  times  greater  than  our  1941 
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production. 

We  produced  ten  and  a  quarter  billion  rounds  of  small  arms  ammu- 
nition, five  times  greater  than  our  1941  production  and  three  times 
greater  than  our  total  production  in  the  First  World  War. 

We  produced  181,000,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  12  times 
greater  than  our  1941  production  and  10  times  greater  than  our  total 
production  in  the  First  World  War. 

The  arsenal  of  democracy  is  making  good. 

These  facts  and  figures  will  give  no  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  imagine  they  will  give  him  considerable  dis- 
comfort. I  suspect  Hitler  and  Tojo  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  German  and  Japanese  people  just  why  it  is  that  "decadent,  ineffi- 
cient democracy"  can  produce  such  phenomenal  quantities  of  weapons 
and  munitions— and  fighting  men. 

We  have  given  the  lie  to  certain  misconceptions — especially  the  one 
which  holds  that  the  various  blocs  or  groups  within  a  free  country 
cannot  forego  their  political  and  economic  differences  in  time  of  crisis 
and  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 

While  we  have  been  achieving  this  miracle  of  production,  during  the 
past  year  our  armed  forces  have  grown  from  a  little  over  2,000,000  to 
7,000,000.  In  other  words,  we  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force 
and  the  farms  some  5,000,000  of  our  younger  workers.  And  in  spite  of 
this,  our  farmers  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  common  effort 
by  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  ever  made  available 
during  a  single  year  in  all  our  history. 

Is  there  any  person  among  us  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  all  this 
could  have  been  done  without  creating  some  dislocations  in  our  normal 
national  life,  some  inconveniences,  and  even  some  hardships? 

Who  could  have  hoped  to  have  done  this  without  burdensome 
Government  regulations  which  are  a  nuisance  to  everyone — including 
those  who  have  the  thankless  task  of  administering  them? 

We  all  know  that  there  have  been  mistakes — mistakes  due  to  the 
inevitable  process  of  trial  and  error  inherent  in  doing  big  things  for 
the  first  time.  We  all  know  that  there  have  been  too  many  compli- 
cated forms  and  questionnaires.  I  know  about  that.  I  have  had  to 
fill  some  of  them  out  myself. 

But  we  are  determined  to  see  to  it  that  our  supplies  of  food  and  other 
essential  civilian  goods  are  distributed  on  a  fair  and  just  basis — to 
rich  and  poor,  management  and  labor,  farmer  and  city  dweller  alike. 
And  we  are  determined  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  at  a  stable  level.  All 
this  has  required  much  information.  The  forms  and  questionnaires 
represent  an  honest  and  sincere  attempt  by  honest  and  sincere  officials 
to  obtain  this  information. 

Wre  have  learned  by  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 

Our  experience  will  enable  us  during  the  coming  year  to  improve 
the  necessary  mechanisms  of  wartime  economic  controls,  and  to 
simplify  administrative  procedures.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  leave 
things  so  lax  that  loopholes  will  be  left  for  cheaters,  for  chiselers,  or 
for  the  manipulators  of  the  "black  market." 

Of  course,  there  have  been  inconveniences  and  disturbances — and 
even  hardships.  And  there  will  be  many,  many  more  before  we 
finally  win.  Yes,  1943  will  not  be  an  easy  year  for  us  on  the  home 
front.  We  shall  feel  in  many  ways  in  our  daily  lives  the  sharp  pinch 
of  total  war. 
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Fortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  Americans  who  place  appetite 
aboVe  patriotism.  The  overwhelming  majority  realize  that  the  food 
we  send  abroad  is  for  essential  military  purposes,  for  our  own  and 
Allied  fighting  forces,  and  for  necessary  help  in  areas  that  we  occupy. 

We  Americans  intend  to  do  this  great  job  together.  In  our  common 
labors  we  must  build  and  fortify  the  very  foundation  of  national 
unity — confidence  in  one  another. 

It  is  often  amusing,  and  it  is  sometimes  politically  profitable,  to 
picture  the  city  of  Washington  as  a  madhouse,  with  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  disrupted  with  confusion  and  indecision  and 
general  incompetence. 

However — what  matters  most  in  war  is  results.  And  the  one 
pertinent  fact  is  that  after  only  a  few  years  of  preparation  and  only 
1  year  of  warfare,  we  are  able  to  engage,  spiritually  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, in  the  total  waging  of  total  war. 

Washington  may  be  a  madhouse — but  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  the  Capital  City  of  a  nation  which  is  fighting  mad.  And  I  think 
that  Berlin  and  Rome  and  Tokyo,  which  had  such  contempt  for  the 
obsolete  methods  of  democracy,  would  now  gladly  use  all  they  could 
get  of  that  same  brand  of  madness. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  achievements  in  production  have 
been  relatively  no  greater  than  those  of  the  Russians  and  British 
and  Chinese  who  have  developed  their  war  industries  under  the 
incredible  difficulties  of  battle  conditions.  They  have  had  to  con- 
tinue work  through  bombings  and  black-outs.     They  have  never  quit. 

We  Americans  are  in  good,  brave  company  in  this  war,  and  we  are 
playing  our  own,  honorable  part  in  the  vast  common  effort. 

As  spokesmen  for  the  United  States  Government,  you  and  I  take 
off  our  hats  to  those  responsible  for  our  American  production — to  the 
owners,  managers,  and  supervisors,  to  the  draftsmen  and  engineers, 
to  the  workers — men  and  women — in  factories  and  arsenals  and  ship- 
yards and  mines  and  mills  and  forests  and  railroads  and  highways. 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  farmers  who  have  faced  an  unprece- 
dented task  of  feeding  not  only  a  great  nation  but  a  great  part  of  the 
world. 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  all  the  loyal,  anonymous,  untiring  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  in  private  employment  and  in  Government 
and  who  have  endured  rationing  and  other  stringencies  with  good 
humor  and  good  will. 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  all  Americans  who  have  contributed  mag- 
nificently to  our  common  cause. 

I  have  sought  to  emphasize  a  sense  of  proportion  in  this  review  of 
the  events  of  the  war  and  the  needs  of  the  war. 

We  should  never  forget  the  things  we  are  fighting  for.  But,  at 
this  critical  period  of  the  war,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
larger  objectives  and  not  get  bogged  down  in  argument  over  methods 
and  details. 

We,  and  all  the  United  Nations,  want  a  decent  peace  and  a  durable 
peace.  ,  In  the  years  between  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  we  were  not  living  under  a  decent 
or  a  durable  peace. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  our  hoys  at  the  front  are  concerned  with 
two  broad  aims  beyond  the  winning  of  the  war;   and  their  thinking 
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and  their  opinion  coincide  with  what  most  Americans  here  back  home 
are  mulling  over.  They  know,  and  we  know,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
ceivable— it  would,  indeed,  be  sacrilegious — if  this  Nation  and  the 
world  did  not  attain  some  real,  lasting  good  out  of  all  these  efforts 
and  sufferings  and  bloodshed  and  death. 

The  men  in  our  armed  forces  want  a  lasting  peace,  and,  equally, 
they  want  permanent  employment  for  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  neighbors  when  they  arc  mustered  out  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Two  years  ago  I  spoke  in  my  annual  message  of  Four  Freedoms. 
The  blessings  of  two  of  them — Freedom  of  Speech  and  Freedom  of 
Religion — are  an  essential  part  of  the  very  life  of  this  Nation;  and  we 
hope  that  these  blessings  will  be  granted  to  all  men  everywhere. 

The  people  at  home  and  the  people  at  the  front — men  and  women — 
are  wondering  about  the  third  freedom — Freedom  from  Want.  To 
them  it  means  that  when  they  are  mustered  out,  when  war  production 
is  converted  to  the  economy  of  peace,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
expect  full  employment — for  themselves  and  for  all  able-bodied  men 
and  women  in  America  who  want  to  work. 

They  expect  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  run  their  farms,  their 
stores,  to  earn  decent  wages.  They  are  eager  to  face  the  risks  inherent 
in  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

They  do  not  want  a  post-war  America  which  suffers  from  under- 
nourishment or  slums — or  the  dole.  They  want  no  gct-rich-quick  era 
of  bogus  "prosperity"  which  will  end  for  them  in  selling  apples  on  a 
street  corner,  as  happened  after  the  bursting  of  the  boom  in  1929. 

When  you  talk  with  our  young  men  and  women,  you  will  find  they 
want  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  families;  they  consider  they 
have  the  right  to  work;  and  they  know  that  after  the  last  war  their 
fathers  did  not  gain  that  right. 

Wlien  you  talk  with  our  young  men  and  women,  you  wijl  find  that 
with  the  opportunity  for  employment  they  want  assurance  against 
the  evils  of  ail  major  economic  hazards — assurance  that  will  extend 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This  great  Government  can  and  must 
provide  this  assurance. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  a  better  America 
after  the  war.     I  am  told  it  is  a  grave  error  on  my  part. 

I  dissent. 

If  the  security  of  the  individual  citizen,  or  the  family,  should  become 
a  subject  of  national  debate,  the  country  knows  where  I  stand. 

I  say  this  now  to  this  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  because  it  is  wholly 
possible  that  freedom  from  want — the  right  of  employment  and  the 
right  of  assurance  against  life's  hazards — will  loom  very  large  as  a 
task  of  America  during  the  coming  2  years. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  issue — but  rather  as  a  task  for 
all  of  us  to  study  sympathetically,  to  work  out  with  a  constant  regard 
for  the  attainment  of  the  objective,  with  fairness  to  all  and  with 
injustice  to  none. 

In  this  war  of  survival  we  must  keep  before  our  minds  not  only  the 
evil  things  we  fight  against  but  the  good  things  we  are  fighting  for. 
We  fight  to  retain  a  great  past — and  we  fight  to  gain  a  greater  future. 

Let  us  remember  that  economic  safety  for  the  America  of  the  future 
is  threatened  unless  a  greater  economic  stability  comes  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  eannot  make  America  an  island  in  either  a  military 
or  an  economic  sense.     Hitlerism,  like  any  other  form  of  crime  or 
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disease,  can  grow  from  the  evil  seeds  of  economic  as  well  as  military 
feudalism. 

Victory  in  this  war  is  the  first  and  greatest  goal  before  us.  Victory 
in  the  peace  is  the  next.  That  means  striving  toward  the  enlargement 
of  the  security  of  man  here  and  throughout  the  world — and,  finally, 
striving  for  the  fourth  freedom — Freedom  from  fear. 

It  is  of  little  account  for  any  of  us  to  talk  of  essential  human  needs, 
of  attaining  security,  if  we  run  the  risk  of  another  world  war  in  10  or 
20  or  50  years.  That  is  just  plain  common  sense.  Wars  grow  in  size, 
in  death  and  destruction,  and  in  the  inevitability  of  engulfing  all 
nations,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  shrinking  size  of  the  world  as  a  result 
of  the  conquest  of  the  air.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  will  happen  to 
humanity,  including  ourselves,  if  this  war  ends  in  an  inconclusive 
peace,  and  another  war  breaks  out  when  the  babies  of  today  have 
grown  to  fighting  age. 

Every  normal  American  prays  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons  nor  his 
grandsons  will  be  compelled  to  go  through  this  horror  again. 

Undoubtedly  a  few  Americans,  even  now,  think  that  this  Nation 
can  end  this  war  comfortably  and  then  climb  back  into  an  American 
hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after  them. 

But  we  have  learned  that  we  can  never  dig  a  hole  so  deep  that  it 
would  be  safe  against  predatory  animals.     We  have  also  learned  that 
it  we  do  not  pull  the  fangs  of  the  predatory  animals  oi  this  world, 
they  will  multiply  and  grow  in  strength — and  they  will  be  at  our  throats 
once  more  in  a  short  generation. 

Most  Americans  realize  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  modern 
war  equipment  in  the  hands  of  aggressor  nations  can  bring  danger 
overnight  to  our  own  national  existence  or  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  or  island,  or  continent. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  if  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan — or  any  one 
of  them — remain  armed  at  the  end  of  this  war,  or  are  permitted  to 
rearm,  they  will  again,  and  inevitably,  embark  upon  an  ambitious 
career  of  world  conquest.  They  must  be  disarmed  and  kept  dis- 
armed, and  they  must  abandon  the  philosophy,  and  the  teaching  of 
that  philosophy,  which  has  brought  so  much  suffering  to  the  world. 

After  the  First  World  War  we  tried  to  achieve  a  formula  for  per- 
manent peace,  based  on  a  magnificent  idealism.  We  failed.  But, 
by  our  failure,  we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  maintain  peace  at 
this  stage  of  human  development  by  good  intentions  alone. 

Today  the  United  Nations  are  the  mightiest  military  coalition 
in  history.  They  represent  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  Bound  together  in  solemn  agreement  that  they 
themselves  will  not  commit  acts  of  aggression  or  conquest  against 
any  of  their  neighbors,  the  United  Nations  can  and  must  remain 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  preventing  any  attempt  to 
rearm  in  Germany,  in  Japan,  in  Italy,  or  in  any  other  nation  which 
seeks  to  violate  the  Tenth  Commandment — "Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

There  are  cynics  and  skeptics  who  say  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
American  people  and  all  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  this  earth  are 
now  demanding  that  it  must  be  done.  And  the  will  of  these  people 
shall  prevail. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Axis  Powers  is  based  on  profound  contempt 
for  the  human  race.  If,  in  the  formation  of  our  future  policy,  we 
were  guided  by  the  same  cynical  contempt,  then  we  should  be  surren- 
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dering  to  the  philosophy  of  our  enemies,  and  our  victory  would  turn  to 
defeat. 

The  issue  of  this  war  is  the  basic  issue  between  those  who  believe  in 
mankind  and  those  who  do  not — the  ancient  issue  between  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  the  people  and  those  who  put  their  faith  in  dictators 
and  tyrants.  There  have  always  been  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
people,  who  attempted  to  block  their  forward  movement  across  his- 
tory, to  force  them  back  to  servility  and  suffering  and  silence. 

The  people  have  now  gathered  their  strength.  They  are  moving 
forward  in  their  might  and  power — and  no  force,  no  combination  of 
forces,  no  trickery,  deceit,  or  violence,  can  stop  them  now.  They  see 
before  them  the  hope  of  the  world — a  decent,  secure,  peaceful  life  for 
all  men  everywhere. 

I  do  not  prophesy  when  this  war  will  end. 

But  I  do  believe  that  this  year  of  1943  will  give  to  the  United 
Nations  a  very  substantial  advance  along  the  roads  that  lead  to 
Berlin  and  Rome  and  Tokyo. 

I  tell  you  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  this  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  may  have  the  historic  privilege  of  helping  greatly  to 
save  the  world  from  future  fear. 

Therefore,  let  us— all  of  us — have  confidence,  let  us  redouble  our 
efforts. 

A  tremendeous,  costly,  long-enduring  task  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

But,  as  we  face  that  continuing  task,  we  may  know  that  the  state  of 
this  Nation  is  good — the  heart  of  this  Nation  is  sound — the  spirit  of 
this  Nation  is  strong — the  faith  of  this  Nation  is  eternal. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

The  White  House,  January  11,  1944. 
To  the  Cong  res*  of  the  United  States: 

This  Nation  in  the  past  2  years  has  become  an  active  partner  in 
the  world's  greatest  war  against  human  slavery. 

We  have  joined  with  like-minded  people  in  order  to  defend  ourselves 
in  a  world  that  has  been  gravely  threatened  with  gangster  rule. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  Americans  can  be  content  with 
mere  survival.  Sacrifices  that  we  and  our  allies  are  making  impose 
upon  us  all  a  sacred  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  out  of  this  war  we  and 
our  children  will  gain  something  better  than  mere  survival. 

We  are  united  in  determination  that  this  war  shall  not  be  followed 
by  another  interim  which  leads  to  new  disaster — that  we  shall  not 
repeat  the  tragic  errors  of  ostrich  isolationism — that  we  shall  not 
repeat  the  excesses  of  the  wild  twenties  when  this  Nation  went  for  a 
joy  ride  on  a  roller  coaster  which  ended  in  a  tragic  crash. 

When  Mr.  Hull  went  to  Moscow  in  October,  and  when  I  went  to 
Cairo  and  Tehran  in  November,  we  knew  that  we  were  in  agreement 
with  our  allies  in  our  common  determination  to  fight  and  win  this 
war.  But  there  were  many  vital  questions  concerning  the  future 
peace,  and  they  were  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  candor 
and  harmony. 

In  the  last  war  such  discussions,  such  meetings,  did  not  even  begin 
until  the  shooting  had  stopped  and  the  delegates  began  to  assemble 
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at  the  peace  table.  There  had  been  no  previous  opportunities  for 
man-to-man  discussions  which  lead  to  meetings  of  minds.  The  result 
was  a  peace  which  was  nol  a  peace. 

That  was  a  mistake  which  we  are  not  repeating  in  this  war. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  address  a  word  or  two  to  some  suspicious 
souls  who  are  fearful  that  Mr.  Hull  or  I  have  made  "commitments" 
for  the  future  which  might  pledge  this  Nation  to  secret  treaties,  or  to 
enacting  the  role  of  Santa  Clans. 

To  such  suspicious  souls — using  a  polite  terminology — I  wish  to  say 
that  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin,  and  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  are  all  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution.     And  so  is  Mr.  11  nil.     And  so  am  I. 

Of  course  we  made  some  commitments.  We  most  certainly  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  very  large  and  very  specific  military  plans  which 
require  the  use  of  all  allied  forces  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

But  there  were  no  secret  treaties  or  political  or  financial  commit- 
ments. 

The  one  supreme  objective  for  the  future,  which  we  discussed  for 
each  nation  individually,  and  for  all  the  United  Nations,  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  Security. 

And  that  means  not  only  physical  security  which  provides  safety 
from  attacks  by  aggressors.  It  means  also  economic  security,  social 
security,  moral  security — in  a  family  of  nations. 

In  the  plain  down-to-earth  talks  that  I  had  with  the  Generalissimo 
and  Marshal  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  they  are  all  most  deeply  interested  in  the  resumption  of 
peaceful  progress  by  their  own  peoples — progress  toward  a  better  life. 
All  our  Allies  want  freedom  to  develop  their  lands  and  resources,  to 
build  up  industry,  to  increase  education  and  individual  opportunity, 
and  to  raise  standards  of  living. 

All  our  Allies  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  real  develop- 
ment will  not  be  possible  if  they  are  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose 
by  repeated  wars — or  even  threats  of  war. 

China  and  Russia  are  truly  united  with  Britain  and  America  in 
recognition  of  this  essential  fact: 

The  best  interests  of  each  nation,  large  and  small,  demand  that  all 
freedom-loving  nations  shall  join  together  in  a  just  and  durable  system 
of  peace.  In  the  present  world  situation,  evidenced  by  the  actions 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  unquestioned  military  control  over 
disturbers  of  the  peace  is  as  necessary  among  nations  as  it  is  among 
citizens  in  a  community.  And  an  equally  basic  essential  to  peace  is  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  all  individual  men  and  women  and 
children  in  all  nations.  Freedom  from  fear  is  eternally  linked  with 
freedom  from  want. 

There  are  people  who  burrow  through  our  Nation  like  unseeing 
moles,  and  attempt  to  spread  the  suspicion  that  if  other  nations  are 
encouraged  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  our  own  American 
standard  of  living  must  of  necessity  be  depressed. 

The  fact  is  the  very  contrary.  It  has  been  shown  time  and  again 
that  if  the  standard  of  living  of  any  country  goes  up,  so  does  its  pur- 
chasing power — and  that  such  a  rise  encourages  a  better  standard  of 
living  in  neighboring  countries  with  whom  it  trades.     That  is  just 
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plain  common  sense — and  it  is  the  kind  of  plain  common  sense  that 
provided  the  basis  for  our  discussions  at  Moscow,  Cairo,  and  Tehran. 

Returning  from  my  journey  ings,  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  let- 
down when  I  found  many  evidences  of  faulty  perspectives  here  in 
Washington.  The  faulty  perspective  consists  in  overemphasizing 
lesser  problems  and  thereby  underemphasizing  the  first  and  greatest 
problem. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  have  met  the  demands  of 
this  war  with  magnificent  courage  and  understanding.  They  have 
accepted  inconveniences;  they  have  accepted  hardships;  they  have 
accepted  tragic  sacrifices.  And  they  are  ready  and  eager  to  make 
whatever  further  contributions  are  needed  to  win  the  war  as  quickly 
as  possible — if  only  they  are  given  the  chance  to  know  what  is  required 
of  them. 

However,  while  the  majority  goes  on  about  its  great  work  without 
complaint,  a  noisy  minority  maintains  an  uproar  of  demands  for 
special  favors  for  special  groups.  There  are  pests  who  swarm  through 
the  lobbies  of  the  Congress  and  the  cocktail  bars  of  Washington,  repre- 
senting these  special  groups  as  opposed  to  the  basic  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  the  war  primarily 
as  a  chance  to  make  profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors — profits  in  money  or  in  terms  of  political  or  social  preferment. 

Such  selfish  agitation  can  be  highly  dangerous  in  wartime.  It 
creates  confusion.  It  damages  morale.  It  hampers  our  national 
effort.     It  muddies  the  waters  and  therefore  prolongs  the  war. 

If  we  analyze  American  history  impartially,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  in  our  past  we  have  not  always  forgotten  individual  and 
selfish  and  partisan  interests  in  time  of  war — we  have  not  always  been 
united  in  purpose  and  direction.  We  cannot  overlook  the  serious 
dissentions  and  the  lack  of  unity  in  our  War  of  the  Revolution,  in 
our  War  of  1812,  or  in  our  War  Between  the  States,  when  the  survival 
of  the  Union  itself  was  at  stake. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  came  closer  to  national  unity  than  in 
any  previous  war.  But  that  war  lasted  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
increasing  signs  of  disunity  began  to  appear  during  the  final  months 
of  the  conflict. 

In  this  war,  we  have  been  compelled  to  learn  how  inlerdependent 
upon  each  other  are  all  groups  and  sections  of  the  population  of 
America. 

Increased  food  costs,  for  example,  will  bring  new  demands  for  wage 
increases  from  all  war  workers,  which  will  in  turn  raise  all  prices  of 
all  things,  including  those  things  which  the  farmers  themselves  have 
to  buy.  Increased  wages  or  prices  will  each  in  turn  produce  the 
same  results.  They  all  have  a  particularly  disastrous  result  on  all 
fixed  income  groups. 

And  1  hope  you  wiil  remember  that  all  of  us  in  this  Government 
represent  the  fixed-income  group  just  as  much  as  we  represent  business 
owners,  workers,  and  farmers.  This  group  of  fixed-income  people 
includes  teachers,  clergy,  policemen,  firemen,  widows  and  minors  on 
fixed  incomes,  wives  and  dependents  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
old-age  pensioners.  They  and  their  families  add  up  to  one-quarter 
of  our  130,000,00(1  peopled  They  have  few  or  no  high-pressure  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Capitol.  In  a  period  of  gross  inflation  they  would 
be  the  worst  sufferers. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  subordinate  individual  or  group  selfish- 
ness to  the  national  good,  that  time  is  now.  Disunity  at  home — 
bickerings,  self-seeking  partisanship,  stoppages  of  work,  inflation, 
business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual,  luxury  as  usual — these  are  the 
influences  which  can  undermine  the  morale  of  the  brave  men  ready  to 
die  at  the  front  for  us  here. 

Those  who  are  doing  most  of  the  complaining  are  not  deliberately 
striving  to  sabotage  the  national  war  effort.  They  are  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  the  time  is  past  when  we  must  make  prodigious 
sacrifices — that  the  war  is  already  won  and  we  can  begin  to  slacken 
off.  But  the  dangerous  folly  of  that  point  of  view  can  be  measured 
by  the  distance  that  separates  our  troops  from  their  ultimate  objec- 
tives in  Berlin  and  Tokyo — and  by  the  sum  of  all  the  perils  that  lie 
along  the  way. 

Over  confidence  and  complacency  are  among  our  deadliest  enemies. 
Last  spring — after  notable  victories  at  Stalingrad  and  in  Tunisia 
and  against  the  U-boats  on  the  high  seas — over  confidence  became  so 
pronounced  that  war  production  fell  off.  In  2  vnonths,  June  and  July, 
1943,  more  than  a  thousand  airplanes  that  could  have  been  made  and 
should  have  been  made  were  not  made.  Those  who  failed  to  make 
them  were  not  on  strike.  They  were  merely  saying,  "The  war's  in 
the  bag — so  let's  relax." 

That  attitude  on  the  part  of  anyone — government  or  management 
or  labor — can  lengthen  this  war.     It  can  kill  American  boys. 

Let  us  remember  the  lessons  of  1918.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
the  tide  turned  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  But  this  Government  did  not 
relax.  In  fact,  our  national  effort  was  stepped  up.  In  August  1918, 
the  draft  age  limits  were  broadened  from  21  to  31  to  18  to  45.  The 
President  called  for  "force  to  the  utmost,"  and  his  call  was  heeded. 
And  in  November,  only  3  months  later,  Germany  surrendered. 

That  is  the  way  to  fight  and  win  a  war — all  out — and  not  with 
half-an-eye  on  the  battle  fronts  abroad  and  the  other  eye-and-a-half 
on  personal,  selfish,  or  political  interests  here  at  home. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  our  energies  and  resources  on 
winning  the  war,  and  to  maintain  a  fair  and  stable  economy  at  home, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  adopt: 

(1)  A  realistic  tax  law — which  will  tax  all  unreasonable  profits, 
both  individual  and  corporate,  and  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
war  to  our  sons  and  daughters.  The  tax  bill  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  does  not  begin  to  meet  this  test. 

(2)  A  continuation  of  the  law  for  the  renegotiation  of  war  con- 
tracts— which  will  prevent  exorbitant  profits  and  assure  fair  prices 
to  the  Government.  For  2  long  years  I  have  pleaded  with  the  Con- 
gress to  take  undue  profits  out  of  war. 

(3)  A  cost  of  food  law — which  will  enable  the  Government  (a)  to 
place  a  reasonable  floor  under  the  prices  the  farmer  may  expect  for  his 
production;  and  (6)  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  prices  a  consumer  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  food  he  buys.  This  should  apply  to  necessities 
only;  and  will  require  public  funds  to  carry  out.  It  will  cost  in  ap- 
propriations about  1  percent  of  the  present  annual  cost  of  the  war. 

(4)  Early  reenactment  of  the  stabilization  statute  of  October  1942. 
This  expires  June  30.  1944,  and  if  it  is  not  extended  well  in  advance, 
the  country  might  just  as  well  expect  price  chaos  by  summer. 
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We  cannot  have  stabilization  by  wishful  thinking.  We  must  take 
positive  action  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  American  dollar. 

(5)  A  national  service  law — which,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  will 
prevent  strikes,  and,  with  certain  appropriate  exceptions,  will  make 
available  for  war  production  or  for  any  other  essential  services  every 
able-bodied  adult  in  this  Nation. 

These  five  measures  together  form  a  just  and  equitable  whole.  I 
would  not  recommend  a  national  service  law  unless  the  other  laws  wTere 
passed  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living,  to  share  equitably  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  to  hold  the  stabilization  line,  and  to  prevent  undue  profits. 
The  Federal  Government  already  has  the  basic  power  to  draft  capital 
and  property  of  all  kinds  for  war  purposes  on  a  basis  of  just 
compensation. 

As  you  know,  I  have  for  3  years  hesitated  to  recommend  a  national 
service  act.  Today,  however,  I  am  convinced  of  its  necessity. 
Although  I  believe  that  we  and  our  allies  can  win  the  war  without 
such  a  measure,  I  am  certain  that  nothing  less  than  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  our  resources  of  manpower  and  capital  will  guarantee  an 
earlier  victory,  and  reduce  the  toll  of  suffering  and  sorrow  and  blood. 
I  have  received  a  joint  recommendation  for  this  law  from  the  heads 
of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  These  are  the  men  who  bear  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  necessary  arms  and  equipment,  and  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  field.     They  say: 

"When  the  very  life  of  the  Nation  is  in  peril  the  responsibility  for 
service  is  common  to  all  men  and  women.  In  such  a  time  there  can 
be  no  discrimination  between  the  men  and  women  who  are  assigned  by 
the  Government  to  its  defense  at  the  battlefront  and  the  men  and 
women  assigned  to  producing  the  vital  materials  essential  to  successful 
military  operations.  A  prompt  enactment  of  a  national  service  law 
would  be  merely  an  expression  of  the  universality  of  this  responsi- 
bility." 

I  believe  the  country  will  agree  that  those  statements  are  the  solemn 
truth. 

National  service  is  the  most  democratic  way  to  wage  a  war.  Like 
selective  service  for  the  armed  forces,  it  rests  on  the  obligation  of  each 
citizen  to  serve  his  nation  to  his  utmost  where  he  is  best  qualified. 
It  does  not  mean  reduction  in  wages.  It  does  not  mean  loss  of 
retirement  and  seniority  rights  and  benefits.  It  does  not  mean  that 
any  substantial  numbers  of  war  workers  will  be  disturbed  in  their 
present  jobs.     Let  these  facts  be  wholly  clear. 

Experience  in  other  democratic  nations  at  war — Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — has  shown  that  the  very  existence  of 
national  service  makes  unnecessary  the  widespread  use  of  compulsory 
power.  National  service  has  proven  to  be  a  unifying  moral  force — 
based  on  an  equal  and  comprehensive  legal  obligation  of  all  people 
in  a  nation  at  war.. 

There  are  millions  of  American  men  and  women  who  are  not  in  this 
war  at  all.  It  is  not  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  in  it.  But  they 
wrant  to  know  where  they  can  best  do  their  share  National  service 
provides  that  direction.  It  will  be  a  means  by  which  every  man  and 
woman  can  find  that  inner  satisfaction  which  comes  from  making  the 
fullest  possible  contribution  to  victory. 
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I  know  that  all  civilian  war  workers  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
many  years  hence  to  their  grandchildren:  "Yes,  I,  too,  was  in  service 
in  the  great  war.  I  was  on  duty  in  an  airplane  factory,  and  I  helped 
make  hundreds  of  fighting  planes.  The  Government  told  me  that  in 
doing  that  I  was  performing  my  most  useful  work  in  the  service  of 
my  country." 

It  is  argued  that  we  have  passed  the  stage  in  the  war  where  national 
service  is  necessary.  But  our  soldiers  and  sailors  know  that  this  is  not 
true.  We  are  going  forward  on  a  long,  rough  road — and,  in  all  jour- 
neys, the  last  miles  are  the  hardest.  And  it  is  for  that  final  effort — 
for  the  total  defeat  of  our  enemies — that  we  must  mobilize  our  total 
resources.  The  national  war  program  calls  for  the  employment  of 
more  people  in  1944  than  in  1943. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  American  people  will  welcome  this  win- 
the-war  measure  which  is  based  on  the  eternally  just  principle  of  "fair 
for  one,  fair  for  all." 

It  will  give  our  people  at  home  the  assurance  that  they  are  standing 
four-square  behind  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  And  it  will  give  our 
enemies  demoralizing  assurance  that  we  mean  business — that  we, 
130,000,000  Americans,  are  on  the  march  to  Rome,  Berlin,  and 
Tokyo. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  that,  although  this  is  a 
political  year,  national  service  is  an  issue  which  transcends  politics. 
Great  power  must  be  used  for  great  purposes. 

As  to  the  machinery  for  this  measure,  the  Congress  itself  should 
determine  its  nature — but  it  should  be  wholly  nonpartisan  in  its 
make-up. 

Our  armed  forces  are  valiantly  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to  our 
country  and  our  people.  Now  the  Congress  faces  the  responsibility 
for  taking  those  measures  which  are  essential  to  national  security  in 
this  the  most  decisive  phase  of  the  Nation's  greatest  war. 

Several  alleged  reasons  have  prevented  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  preserve  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  the 
fundamental  prerogative  of  citizenship— -the  right  to  vote.  No 
amount  of  legalistic  argument  can  becloud  this  issue  in  the  eyes  of  these 
10,000,000  American  citizens.  Surely  the  signers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  intend  a  document  which,  even  in  wartime,  would  be  construed 
to  take  away  the  franchise  of  any  of  those  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  vote,  if  the 
voting  machinery  is  left  exclusively  to  the  States  under  existing  State 
laws — and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  these  laws  being  changed  in 
time  to  enable  them  to  vote  at  the  next  election.  The  Army  and 
Navy  have  reported  that  it  will  be  impossible  effectively  to  administer 
48  different  soldier- voting  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
remove  this  unjustifiable  discrimination  against  the  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  forces — and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  our  duty  now  to  begin  to  lay  the  plans  and  determine  the 
strategy  for  the  winning  of  a  lasting  peace  and  the  establishment  of  an 
American  standard  of  living  higher  than  ever  before  known.  We 
cannot  be  content,  no  matter  how  high  that  general  standard  of  living 
may  be,  if  some  fraction  of  our  people — whether  it  be  one-third  or 
one-fifth  or  one-tenth — is  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and  insecure. 
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This  Republic  bad  its  beginning,  and  grew  to  its  present  strength, 
under  the  protection  of  certain  inalienable  political  rights — among 
them  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  worship,  trial  by  jury, 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  arid  seizures.  They  were  our 
rights  to  life  and  liberty. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown,  in  size  and  stature,  however — as  our 
industrial  economy  expanded — these  political  rights  proved  inade- 
quate to  assure  us  equality  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  have  come  to  a  clear  realization  of  the  fact  that  true  individual 
freedom  cannot  exist  without  economic  security  and  independence. 
"Necessitous  men  an1  not  freemen."  People  who  are  hungry  and 
out  of  a  job  are  the  stuff  of  which  dictatorships  are  made. 

In  our  day  those  economic  truths  have  become  accepted  as  self- 
evident.  We  have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second  Bill  of  Rights 
under  which  a  new  basis  of  security  and  prosperity  can  be  established 
for  nil — regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

Among  these  are — 

The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  job  in  the  industries,  or 
shops  or  farms  or  mines  of  the  Nation; 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  adequate  food  and  clothing 
and  recreation; 

The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell  his  products  at  a  return 
which  will  give  him  and  his  family  a  decent  living; 

The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and  small,  to  trade  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad; 

The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent  home; 

The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
and  enjoy  good  health; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the  economic  fears  of  old 
age,  sickness,  accident,  and  unemployment; 

The  right  to  a  good  education. 

All  of  these  rights  spell  security.  And  after  this  war  is  won  we 
must  be  prepared  to  move  forward,  in  the  implementation  of  these 
rights,  to  new  goals  of  human  happiness  and  well-being. 

America's  own  rightful  place  in  the  world  depends  in  large  part 
upon  how  fully  these  and  similar  rights  have  been  carried  into  practice 
for  our  citizens.  For  unless  there  is  security  here  at  home  there 
cannot  be  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  American  industrialists  of  our  day — a  man  who 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  his  country  in  this  crisis — recently 
emphasized  the  grave  dangers  of  "rightist  reaction"  in  this  Nation. 
All  clear-thinking  businessmen  share  his  concern.  Indeed,  if  such 
reaction  should  develop — if  history  were  to  repeat  itself  and  we  were 
to  return  to  the  so-called  normalcy  of  the  1920's — then  it  is  certain 
that  even  though  we  shall  have  conquered  our  enemies  on  the  battle- 
fields abroad,  we  shall  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  fascism  here 
at  home. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  explore  the  means  for  implementing  this 
economic  bill  of  rights — for  it  is  definitely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  so  to  do.  Many  of  these  problems  are  already  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation.  I  shall 
from  time  to  time  communicate  with  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  and  further  proposals.     In  the  event  that  no  adequate  program 
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of  progress  is  evolved,  I  am  certain  that  the  Nation  will  be  conscious 
of  the  fact. 

Our  fighting  men  abroad — and  their  families  at  home — expect  such 
a  program  and  have  the  right  to  insist  upon  it.  It  is  to  their  demands 
that  this  Government  should  pay  heed  rather,  than  to  the  whining 
demands  of  selfish  pressure  groups  who  seek  to  feather  their  nests 
while  young  Americans  are  dying. 

The  foreign  policy  that  we  have  been  following — the  policy  that 
guided  us  at  Moscow,  Cairo,  and  Tehran — is  based  on  the  common 
sense  principle  which  was  best  expressed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  on 
July  4,  1776:  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all 
hang  separately." 

I  have  often  said  that  there  are  no  two  fronts  for  America  in  this 
war.  There  is  only  one  front.  There  is  one  line  of  unity  which 
extends  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  home  to  the  men  of  our 
attacking  forces  in  our  farthest  outposts.  When  we  speak  of  our 
total  effort,  we  speak  of  the  factory  and  the  field  and  the  mine  as  well 
as  of  the  battleground — we  speak  of  the  soldier  and  the  civilian,  the 
citizen  and  his  Government. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  solemn  obligation  under  God  to 
serve  this  Nation  in  its  most  critical  hour — to  keep  this  Nation 
great — to  make  this  Nation  greater  in  a  better  world. 


TWELFTH  AXXUAL  MESSAGE 

The  White  House,  January  6,  194-5. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  war  and  the  peace  that  is 
to  follow  are  naturally  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

This  war  must  be  waged — it  is  being  waged — with  the  greatest  and 
most  persistent  intensity.  Everything  we  are  and  have  is  at  stake. 
Everything  we  are  and  have  will  be  given.  American  men,  fighting 
far  from  home,  have  already  won  victories  which  the  world  will 
never  forget. 

We  have  no  question  of  the  ultimate  victory.  We  have  no  question 
of  the  cost.     Our  losses  will  be  heavy. 

We  and  our  allies  will  go  on  fighting  together  to  ultimate  total 
victory. 

We  have  seen  a  year  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  substantial  progress 
toward  victory,  even  though  the  year  ended  with  a  set-back  for  our 
arms,  when  the  Germans  launched  a  ferocious  counterattack  into 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium  with  the  obvious  objective  of  cutting  our 
line  in  the  center. 

Our  men  have  fought  with  indescribable  and  unforgettable  gallantry 
under  most  difficult  conditions,  and  our  German  enemies  have  sus- 
tained considerable  losses  while  failing  to  obtain  their  objectives. 

The  high  tide  of  this  German  effort  was  reached  2  days  after 
Christmas.  Since  then  we  have  reassumed  the  offensive,  rescued 
the  isolated  garrison  at  Bastogne,  and  forced  a  German  withdrawal 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  salient.  The  speed  with  which  we  re- 
covered from  this  savage  attack  was  krge^  possible  because  we  have 
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one  supremo  commander  in  complete  control  of  all  the  Allied  armies 

in  France.  General  Eisenhower  has  faced  this  period  of  trial  with 
admirable  calm  and  resolution  and  with  steadily  increasing  success. 
He  has  my  complete  confidence. 

Further  desperate  attempts  may  well  be  made  to  break  our  lines, 
to  slow  our  progress.  We  must  never  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  the  Germans  are  beaten  until  the  last  Nazi  has  surrendered. 

And  I  would  express  another  most  serious  warning  against  the 
poisonous  effects  of  enemy  propaganda. 

The  wedge  that  the  Germans  attempted  to  drive  in  western  Europe 
was  less  dangerous  in  actual  terms  of  winning  the  war  than  the 
wedges  which  they  are  continually  attempting  to  drive  between  our- 
selves and  our  allies. 

Every  little  rumor  which  is  intended  to  weaken  our  faith  in  our 
allies  is  like  an  actual  enemy  agent  in  our  midst — seeking  to  sabotage 
our  war  effort.  There  are,  here  and  there,  evil  and  baseless  rumors 
against  the  Russians— rumors  against  the  British — rumors  against 
our  own  American  commanders  in  the  field. 

When  you  examine  these  rumors  elosley,  you  will  observe  that 
every  one  of  them  bears  the  same  trade-mark — "Made  in  Germany." 

WTe  must  resist  this  divisive  propaganda — we  must  destroy  it — 
with  the  same  strength  and  the  same  determination  that  our  fighting 
men  are  displaying  as  they  resist  and  destroy  the  panzer  divisions. 

In  Europe,  we  shall  resume  the  attack  and — despite  temporary 
setbacks  here  or  there — we  shall  continue  the  attack  relentlessly  until 
Germany  is  completely  defeated. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  the  basic  strategy  which  has 
guided  us  through  3  years  of  war,  and  which  will  lead,  eventually,  to 
total  victory. 

The  tremendous  effort  of  the  first  years  of  this  war  was  directed 
toward  the  concentration  of  men  and  supplies  in  the  various  theaters 
of  action  at  the  points  where  they  could  hurt  our  enemies  most. 

It  was  an  effort — in  the  language  of  the  military  men — of  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces.  Many  battles — essential  battles— were  fought; 
many  victories — vital  victories — were  won.  But  these  battles  and 
these  victories  were  fought  and  won  to  hold  back  the  attacking  enemy, 
and  to  put  us  in  positions  from  which  we  and  our  allies  could  deliver 
the  final,  decisive  blows. 

In  the  beginning  our  most  important  military  task  was  to  prevent 
our  enemies — the  strongest  and  most  violently  aggressive  powers  that 
ever  have  threatened  civilization — from  winning  decisive  victories. 
But  even  while  we  were  conducting  defensive,  delaying  actions,  we 
were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  could  wrest  the  initiative 
from  our  enemies  and  place  our  superior  resources  of  men  and  materials 
into  direct  competition  with  them. 

It  was  plain  then  that  the  defeat  of  either  enemy  would  require  the 
massing  of  overwhelming  forces— ground,  sea,  and  air — in  positions 
from  which  we  and  our  allies  could  strike  directly  against  the  enemy 
homelands  and  destroy  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  war  machines. 

In  the  ease  of  Japan,  we  had  to  await  the  completion  of  extensive 
preliminary  operations — operations  designed  to  establish  secure  supply 
lines  through  the  Japanese  outer-zone  defenses.  This  called  for  over- 
whelming sea  power  and  air  power — supported  by  ground  forces 
strategically  employed  against  isolated  outpost  garrisons. 
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Always — from  the  very  day  we  were  attacked — it  was  right  mili- 
tarily as  well  as  morally  to  reject  the  arguments  of  those  shortsighted 
people  who  would  have  had  us  throw  Britain  and  Russia  to  the  Nazi 
wolves  and  concentrate  against  the  Japanese.  Such  people  urged 
that  we  fight  a  purely  defensive  war  against  Japan  while  allowing  the 
domination  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  nazi-ism  and  fascism. 

In  the  European  theater  the  necessary  bases  for  the  massing  of 
ground  and  airpower  against  Germany  were  already  available  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  Mediterranean  area  we  could  begin  ground  operations 
against  major  elements  of  the  German  Army  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
put  troops  in  the  field,  first  in  north  Africa  and  then  in  Italy. 

Therefore,  our  decision  was  made  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  our 
ground  and  air  forces  against  Germany  until  her  utter  defeat.  That 
decision  was  based  on  all  these  factors;  and  it  was  also  based  on  the 
realization  that,  of  our  two  enemies,  Germany  would  be  more  able  to 
digest  quickly  her  conquests,  the  more  able  quickly  to  convert  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  her  conquered  territory  into  a  war 
potential. 

We  had  in  Europe  two  active  and  indomitable  allies — Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union — and  there  were  also  tha  heroic  resistance  move- 
ments in  the  occupied  countries,  constantly  engaging  and  harassing 
the  Germans. 

We  cannot  forget  how  Britain  held  the  line,  alone,  in  1940  and 
1941;  and  at  the  same  time,  despite  ferocious  bombardment  from  the 
air,  built  up  a  tremendous  armaments  industry  which  enabled  her 
to  take  the  offensive  at  El  Alamein  in  1942. 

We  cannot  forget  the  heroic  defense  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and 
Stalingrad,  or  the  tremendous  Russian  offensives  of  1943  and  1944 
which  destroyed  formidable  German  armies. 

Nor  can  we  forget  how,  for  more  than  7  long  years,  the  Chinese 
people  have  been  sustaining  the  barbarous  attacks  of  the  Japanese 
and  containing  large  enem}^  forces  on  the  vast  areas  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

In  the  future  we  must  never  forget  the  lesson  that  we  have  learned — 
that  we  must  have  friends  who  will  work  with  us  in  peace  as  they 
have  fought  at  our  side  in  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  the  Allied  forces,  great  military 
victories  were  achieved  in  1944:  The  liberation  of  France,  Belgium, 
Greece,  and  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Czechoslovakia;  the  surrender  of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria;  the 
invasion  of  Germany  itself  and  Hungary;  the  steady  march  through 
the  Pacific  islands  to  the  Philippines,  Guam  and  Saipan;  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  mighty  air  offensive  against  the  Japanese  islands. 

Now,  as  this  Seventy-ninth  Congress  meets,  we  have  reached  the 
most  critical  phase  of  the  war. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  last  year  was,  of  course,  the  successful 
breach  on  June  6,  1944,  of  the  German  "impregnable"  sea  wall  of 
Europe  and  the  victorious  sweep  of  the  Allied  forces  through  Fiance 
ami  Belgium  and  Luxemburg—  almost  to  the  Rhine  itself. 

The  cross-channel  invasion  of  the  Allied  armies  was  the  greatest 
amphibious  operation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  overshadowed 
all  other  operations  in  this  or  any  other  war  in  its  immensity.  Its 
success  is  a  tribute  to  tlie  fighting  courage  of  the  soldiers  who  stormed 
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the  beaches — to  the  sailors  and  merchant  seamen  who  put  the  soldiers 
ashore  and  kept  them  supplied— and  to  the  military  and  naval  leaders 
who  achieved  a  real  miracle  of  planning  and  execution.  And  it  is  also 
a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  two  nations,  Britain  and  America,  to  plan 
together,  and  work  together,  and  fight  together  in  perfect  cooperation 
and  perfect  harmony. 

This  cross-channel  invasion  was  followed  in  August  by  a  second 
great  amphibious  operation,  landing  troops  in  Southern  France.  In 
this,  the  same  cooperation  and  the  same  harmony  existed  between  the 
American,  French,  and  other  Allied  forces  based  in  north  Africa  and 
Italy. 

The  success  of  the  two  invasions  is  a  tribute  also  to  the  ability  of 
many  men  and  women  to  maintain  silence,  when  a  few  careless  words 
would  have  imperiled  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  would 
have  jeopardized  the  whole  vast  undertakings. 

These  two  great  operations  were  made  possible  by  success  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Without  this  success  over  German  submarines,  we  could  not  have 
built  up  our  invasion  forces  or  air  forces  in  Great  Britain,  nor  could 
we  have  kept  a  steady  stream  of  supplies  flowing  to  them  after  they 
had  landed  in  France. 

The  Nazis,  however,  may  succeed  in  improving  their  submarines 
and  their  crews.  They  have  recently  increased  their  U-boat  activity. 
The  battle  of  the  Atlantic — like  all  campaigns  in  this  war — demands 
eternal  vigilance.  But  the  British,  Canadian,  and  other  Allied  Navies, 
together  with  our  own,  are  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  tremendous  operations  in  Western  Europe  have  overshadowed 
in  the  public  mind  the  less  spectacular  but  vitally  important  Italian 
front.  Its  place  in  the  strategic  conduct  of  the  war  in  Europe  has 
been  obscured,  and — by  some  people  unfortunately — underrated. 

It  is  important  that  any  misconception  on  that  score  be  corrected — 
now. 

Wliat  the  Allied  forces  in  Italy  are  doing  is  a  well-considered  part 
in  our  strategy  in  Europe,  now  aimed  at  only  one  objective — the  total 
defeat  of  the  Germans.  These  valiant  forces  in  Italy  are  continuing 
to  keep  a  substantial  portion  of  the  German  Army  under  constant 
pressure — including  some  20  first-line  German  divisions  and  the  nec- 
essary supply  and  transport  and  replacement  troops — all  of  which  our 
enemies  need  so  badly  elsewhere. 

Over  very  difficult  terrain  and  through  adverse  weather  conditions, 
our  Fifth  Army  and  the  British  Eighth  Army — reinforced  by  units 
from  other  United  Nations,  including  a  brave  and  well-equipped  unit 
of  the  Brazilian  Army — have,  in  the  past  year,  pushed  north  through 
bloody  Cassino  and  the  Anzio  beachhead,  and  through  Rome  until 
now  they  occupy  heights  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

The  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  the  courage  and  fighting 
ability  of  these  splendid  soldiers  in  Italy  is  to  point  out  that  although 
their  strength  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  they  oppose,  the 
Allies  have  been  continuously  on  the  offensive. 

That  pressure,  that  offensive,  by  our  troops  in  Italy  will  continue. 

The  American  people — and  every  soldier  now  fighting  in  the 
Apennines — should  remember  that  the  Italian  front  has  not  lost  any 
of  the  importance  which  it  had  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  onlv 
Allied  front  in  Europe. 
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In  the  Pacific  during  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  the  fastest- 
moving  offensive  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.  We  have  driven 
the  enemy  back  more  than  3,000  miles  across  the  Central  Pacific. 

A  year  ago,  our  conquest  of  Tarawa  was  a  little  more  than  a  month 
old. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  preparing  for  our  invasion  of  Kwajalein,  the 
second  of  our  great  strides  across  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Philippines. 

A  year  ago,  General  MacArthur  was  still  fighting  in  New  Guinea 
almost  1,500  miles  from  his  present  position  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  now  have  firmly  established  bases  in  the  Mariana  Islands,  from 
which  our  Superfortresses  bomb  Tokyo  itself — and  will  continue  to 
blast  Japan  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Japanese  forces  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cut  in  two.  There  is 
still  hard  fighting  ahead — costly  fighting.  But  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippines  will  mean  that  Japan  has  been  largely  cut  off  from  her 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  landing  of  our  troops  on  Leyte  was  the  largest  amphibious 
operation  thus  far  conducted  in  the  Pacific. 

Moreover,  these  landings  drew  the  Japanese  Fleet  into  the  first 
great  sea  battle  which  Japan  has  risked  in  almost  2  years.  Not 
since  the  night  engagements  around  Guadalcanal  in  November- 
December  1942,  had  our  Navy  been  able  to  come  to  grips  with  major 
units  of  the  Japanese  Fleet.  We  had  brushed  against  their  fleet  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  in  June  1944,  but  not  until  last 
October  were  we  able  really  to  engage  a  major  portion  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  in  actual  combat.  The  naval  engagement  which  raged  for  3 
days  was  the  heaviest  blow  ever  struck  against  Japanese  sea  power. 

As  a  result  of  that  battle,  much  of  what  is  left  of  the  Japanese  Fleet 
has  been  driven  behind  the  screen  of  islands  that  separates  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the  China  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the  Pacific. 

Our  Navy  looks  forward  to  any  opportunity  which  the  lords  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  will  give  us  to  fight  them  again. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  courage  and 
fighting  ability  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces — on  all  fronts.  They 
also  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  American  leadership  which  has  guided 
their  sons  into  battle. 

The  history  of  the  generalship  of  this  war  has  been  a  history  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation,  of  skill  and  daring.  Let  me  give  you  one 
example  out  of  last  year's  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Last  September  Admiral  Halscy  led  American  naval  task  forces 
into  Philippine  waters  and  north  to  the  East  China  Sea,  and  struck 
heavy  blows  at  Japanese  air  and  sea  power. 

At  that  time  it  was  our  plan  to  approach  the  Philippines  by  further 
stages,  taking  islands  which  we  may  call  A,  C,  and  E.  However, 
Admiral  Halsey  reported  that  a  direct  attack  on  Leyte  appeared 
feasible.  When  General  MacArthur  received  the  reports  from 
Admiral  Halsey's  task  forces,  he  also  concluded  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  attack  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines  directly — by  passing 
islands,  A,  C,  and  E. 

Admiral  Nimitz  thereupon  offered  to  make  available  to  General 
MacArthur  several  divisions  which  had  been  scheduled  to  take  the 
intermediate  objectives.  These  discussions,  conducted  at  great 
distances,  all  took  place  in  one  day. 
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General  MacArthur  immediately  informed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
here  in  Washington  that  he  was  prepared  to  initiate  plans  for  an 
attack  on  Leyte  in  October.  Approval  of  the  change  in  plan  was 
given  on  the  same  day. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  24  hours,  a  major  change  of  plans  was 
accomplished  which  involved  Army  and  Navy  forces  from  two  different 
theaters  of  operations — a  change  which  hastened  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  final  day  of  victory — a  change  which  saved  lives 
which  would  have  been  expended  in  the  capture  of  islands  which  are 
now  neutralized  far  behind  our  lines. 

Our  over-all  strategy  has  not  neglected  the  important  task  of  render- 
ing all  possible  aid  to  China.  Despite  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
we  increased  this  aid  during  1944.  At  present  our  aid  to  China  must 
be  accomplished  by  air  transport — there  is  no  other  way.  By  the  end 
of  1944,  the  Air  Transport  Command  was  carrying  into  China  a 
tonnage  of  supplies  three  times  as  great  as  that  delivered  a  year  ago, 
and  much  more,  each  month,  than  the  Burma  Road  ever  delivered  at 
its  peak. 

Despite  the  loss  of  important  bases  in  China,  the  tonnage  delivered 
by  air  transport  has  enabled  General  Chennault's  Fourteenth  Air 
Force,  which  includes  many  Chinese  flyers,  to  wage  an  effective  and 
aggressive  campaign  against  the  Japanese.  In  1944  aircraft  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  flew  more  than  35,000  sorties  against  the  Jap- 
anese and  sank  enormous  tonnage  of  enemy  shipping,  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  China  Sea  lanes. 

British,  Dominion,  and  Chinese  forces  together  with  our  own  have 
not  only  held  the  line  in  Burma  against  determined  Japanese  attacks 
but  have  gained  bases  of  considerable  importance  to  the  supply  line 
into  China. 

The  Burma  campaigns  have  involved  incredible  hardship,  and  have 
demanded  exceptional  fortitude  and  determination.  The  officers  and 
men  who  have  served  with  so  much  devotion  in  these  far  distant  jungles 
and  mountains  deserve  high  honor  from  their  countrymen. 

In  all  of  the  far-flung  operations  of  our  own  armed  forces — on  land, 
and  sea  and  in  the  air — the  final  job,  the  toughest  job,  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  average,  easy-going,  hard-fighting  young  American, 
who  carries  the  weight  of  battle  on  his  own  shoulders. 

It  is  to  him  that  we  and  all  future  generations  of  Americans  must 
pay  grateful  tribute. 

But— it  is  of  small  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  monuments 
will  be  raised  to  him  in  the  future.  He  wants,  he  needs,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  insist  upon,  our  full  and  active  support — now. 

Although  unprecedented  production  figures  have  made  possible  our 
victories,  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  goals  even  more  in  certain 
items. 

Peak  deliveries  of  supplies  were  made  to  the  War  Department  in 
December  1943.  Due  in  part  to  cut-backs,  we  have  not  produced 
as  much  since  then.  Deliveries  of  Army  supplies  were  down  by 
15  percent  by  July  1944,  before  the  upward  trend  was  once  more 
resumed. 

Because  of  increased  demands  from  overseas,  the  Army  Service 
Forces  in  the  month  of  October  1944,  had  to  increase  its  estimate  of 
required  production  by  10  percent.  But  in  November,  1  month  later, 
the  requirements  for  1945  had  to  be  increased  another  10  percent, 
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sending  the  production  goal  well  above  anything  we  have  yet  attained. 
Our  armed  forces  in  combat  have  steadily  increased  their  expenditure 
of  medium  and  heavy  artillery  ammunition.  As  we  continue  the 
decisive  phases  of  this  war,  the  munitions  that  we  expend  will  mount 
day  by  day. 

In  October  1944,  while  some  were  saying  the  war  in  Europe  was 
over,  the  Army  was  shipping  more  men  to  Europe  than  in  any  pre- 
vious month  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  immediate  requirements  of  the  armed  forces 
is  more  nurses.  Last  April  the  Army  requirement  for  nurses  was  set 
at  50,000.  Actual  strength  in  nurses  was  then  40,000.  Since  that 
time  the  Army  has  tried  to  raise  the  additional  10,000.  Active  re- 
cruiting has  been  carried  on,  but  the  net  gain  in  8  months  has  been 
only  2,000.     There  are  now  42,000  nurses  in  the  Army. 

Recent  estimates  have  increased  the  total  number  needed  to  60,000. 
That  means  that  18,000  more  nurses  must  be  obtained  for  the  Army 
alone  and  the  Navy  now  requires  2,000  additional  nurses. 

The  present  shortage  of  Army  nurses  is  reflected  in  undue  strain  on 
the  existing  force.  More  than  a  thousand  nurses  are  now  hospitalized, 
and  part  of  this  is  due  to  overwork.  The  shortage  is  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  1 1  Army  hospital  units  have  been  sent  overseas  without 
their  complement  of  nurses.  At  Army  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
there  is  only  1  nurse  to  26  beds,  instead  of  the  recommended  1  to  15 
beds. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  gallant  women  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
as  nurses  should  be  so  overworked.  It  is  tragic  that  our  wounded  men 
should  ever  want  for  the  best  possible  nursing  care. 

The  inability  to  get  the  needed  nurses  for  the  Army  is  not  due  to  any 
shortage  of  nurses;  280,000  registered  nurses  are  now  practicing  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission that  27,000  additional  nurses  could  be  made  available  to  the 
armed  forces  without  interfering  too  seriously  with  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  for  nurses. 

Since  volunteering  has  not  produced  the  number  of  nurses  required, 
I  urge  that  the  Selective  Service  Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
induction  of  nurses  into  the  armed  forces.  The  need  is  too  pressing 
to  await  the  outcome  of  further  efforts  at  recruiting. 

The  care  and  treatment  given  to  our  wounded  and  sick  soldiers 
have  been  the  best  known  to  medical  science.  Those  standards 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  lowering  of 
them  by  failure  to  provide  adequate  nursing  for  the  brave  men  who 
stand  desperately  in  need  of  it. 

In  the  continuing  progress  of  this  war  we  have  constant  need  for 
new  types  of  weapons,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  fight  the  war  of  today 
or  tomorrow  with  the  weapons  of  yesterday.  For  example,  the 
American  Army  now  has  developed  a  new  tank  with  a  gun  more 
powerful  than  any  yet  mounted  on  a  fast-moving  vehicle.  The 
Army  will  need  many  thousands  of  these  new  tanks  in  1945. 

Almost  every  month  finds  some  new  development  in  electronics 
which  must  be  put  into  production  in  order  to  maintain  our  technical 
superiority — and  in  order  to  save  lives.  We  have  to  work  every  day 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  enemy  in  radar.  On  D-day,  in  France,  with 
our  superior  new  equipment,  we  located  and  then  put  out  of  operation 
every  warning  set  which  the  Germans  had  along  the  French  coast. 
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If  we  do  not  keep  constantly  ahead  of  our  enemies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  we  pay  for  our  backwardness  with  the  life's 
blood  of  our  sons. 

The  only  way  to  meet  these  increased  needs  for  new  weapons  and 
more  of  them  is  for  every  American  engaged  in  war  work  to  stay  on 
his  war  job — for  additional  American  civilians,  men  and  women,  not 
engaged  in  essential  work,  to  go  out  and  get  a  war  job.  Workers  who 
are  released  because  their  production  is  cut  back  should  get  another 
job  where  production  is  being  increased.  This  is  no  time  to  quit  or 
change  to  less  essential  jobs. 

There  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  the  Lord  hates  a  quitter. 
And  this  Nation  must  pay  for  all  those  who  leave  their  essential 
jobs — or  all  those  who  lay  down  on  their  essential  jobs  for  nonessential 
reasons.  And — again — that  payment  must  be  made  with  the  life's 
blood  of  our  sons. 

Many  critical  production  programs  with  sharply  rising  needs  are  now 
seriously  hampered  by  manpower  shortages.  The  most  important 
Army  needs  are  artillery  ammunition,  cotton  duck,  bombs,  tires, 
tanks,  heavy  trucks,  and  even  B-29's.  In  each  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams, present  production  is  behind  requirements. 

Navy  production  of  bombardment  ammunition  is  hampered  by 
manpower  shortages;  so  is  production  for  its  huge  rocket  program. 
Labor  shortages  have  also  delayed  its  cruiser  and  carrier  programs, 
and  production  of  certain  types  of  aircraft. 

There  is  critical  need  for  more  repair  workers  and  repair  parts;  this 
lack  delays  the  return  of  damaged  fighting  ships  to  their  places  in  the 
fleet,  and  prevents  ships  now  in  the  fighting  line  from  getting  needed 
overhauling. 

The  pool  of  young  men  under  26  classified  as  I-A  is  almost  de- 
pleted. Increased  replacements  for  the  armed  forces  will  take  men 
now  deferred  who  are  at  work  in  war  industry.  The  armed  forces 
must  have  an  assurance  of  a  steady  flow  of  young  men  for  replace- 
ments. Meeting  this  paramount  need  will  be  difficult,  and  will  also 
make  it  progressively  more  difficult  to  attain  the  1945  production  goals. 

Last  year,  after  much  consideration,  I  recommended  that  the 
Congress  adopt  a  national  service  act  as  the  most  efficient  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  insuring  full  production  for  our  war  requirements.  This 
recommendation  was  not  adopted. 

I  now  again  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  this  measure  for  the 
total  mobilization  of  all  our  human  resources  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.     I  urge  that  this  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  war.  In  fact,  bitter  experience  has  shown 
that  in  this  kind  of  mechanized  warfare  where  new  weapons  are  con- 
stantly being  created  by  our  enemies  and  by  ourselves,  the  closer  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  more  pressing  becomes  the  need  for 
sustained  war  production  with  which  to  deliver  the  final  blow  to  the 
enemy. 

There  are  three  basic  arguments  for  a  national  service  law: 

First,  it  would  assure  that  we  have  the  right  numbers  of  workers 
in  the  right  places  at  the  right  times. 

Second,  it  would  provide  supreme  proof  to  all  our  fighting  men  that 
we  are  giving  them  what  they  are  entitled  to,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  our  total  effort. 
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And,  third,  it  would  be  the  final,  unequivocal  answer  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  that  we  may  become  half-hearted  about 
this  war  and  that  they  can  get  from  us  a  negotiated  peace. 

National  service  legislation  would  make  it  possible  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  assure  certain  and  speedy  action  in  meeting  our  man- 
power needs. 

It  would  be  used  only  to  the  extent  absolutely  required  by  military 
necessities.  In  fact,  experience  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  nations 
at  war  indicates  that  use  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  national  service 
is  necessary  only  in  rare  instances. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  provide  against  loss  of  retirement 
and  seniority  rights  and  benefits.  It  would  not  mean  reduction  in 
wages. 

In  adopting  such  legislation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discard  the 
voluntary  and  cooperative  processes  which  have  prevailed  up  to  this 
time.  This  cooperation  has  already  produced  great  results.  The 
contribution  of  our  workers  to  the  war  effort  has  been  beyond  measure. 
We  must  build  on  the  foundations  that  have  already  been  laid  and 
supplement  the  measures  now  in  operation,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
production  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  critical  period  that  lies 
i  head. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  using  the  inadequate  tools  at  hand  to 
do  the  best  we  can  by  such  expedients  as  manpower  ceilings,  and  the 
use  of  priority  and  other  powers,  to  induce  men  and  women  to  shift 
from  nonessential  to  essential  war  jobs. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  joint  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  January  3,  1945,  which  says: 

With  the  experience  of  3  years  of  war  and  after  the  most  thorough  considera- 
tion, wo  are  convinced  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  carry  out  the  statement  made 
by  the  Congress  in  the  joint  resolutions  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with 
Japan  and  Germany:  That  "to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion,  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  bv  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

In  our  considered  judgment,  which  is  supported  by  General  Marshall  and 
Admiral  King,  this  requires  total  mobilization  of  our  manpower  by  the  passage 
of  a  national  war  service  law.  The  armed  forces  need  this  legislation  to  hasten 
the  day  of  final  victory,  and  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  cost  in  lives. 

National  war  service,  the  recognition  by  law  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
do  his  or  her  part  in  winning  the  war,  will  give  complct;  assurance  that  the  need 
for  war  equipment  will  be  filled.  In  the  coming  year  we  must  increase  the  out- 
put of  many  weapons  and  supplies  on  short  notice.  Otherwise  we  shall  not  keep 
our  production  abreast  of  the  swiftly  changing  needs  of  war.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  progressively  many  men  now  engaged  in  war  produc- 
tion to  serve  with  the  armed  forces,  and  their  places  in  war  production  must 
be  filled  promptly.  These  developments  will  require  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  those  already  working  in  war  industry.  We  do  not  believe  that 
these  needs  can  be  met  effectively  under  present  methods. 

The  record  made  by  management  and  labor  in  war  industry  has  been  a  notable 
testimony  to  the  resourcefulness  and  power  of  America.  The  needs  are  so  great, 
nevertheless,  that  in  many  instances  we  have  been  forced  to  recall  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  military  duty  to  do  work  of  a  civilian  character  in  war  production, 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  equipment  and  because  of  inability  to 
recruit  civilian  labor. 

Pending  action  by  the  Congress  on  the  broader  aspects  of  national 
service,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  immediately  enact  legislation 
which  will  be  effective  in  using  the  services  of  the  4,000,000  men 
now  classified  as  IV-F  in  whatever  capacity  is  best  for  the  war  effort. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  propose  to  stand  together  with 
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the  United  Nations  not  for  the  war  alone  but  for  the  victory  for  which 
the  war  is  fought. 

It  is  not  only  a  common  danger  which  unites  us  but  a  common  hope. 
Ours  is  an  association  not  of  governments  but  of  peoples — and  the 
peoples'  hope  is  peace.  Here,  as  in  England;  in  England,  as  in  Russia; 
in  Russia,  as  in  China;  in  France,  and  through  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  throughout  the  world;  wherever  men  love  freedom,  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  the  people  are  for  peace — a  peace  that  is  durable  and  secure. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  create  this  peoples'  peace.  We  delude  our- 
selves if  we  believe  that  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  our  enemies  will 
make  the  peace  we  long  for.  The  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
armies  of  our  enemies  is  the  first  and  necessary  step — but  the  first 
step  only. 

We  have  seen  already,  in  areas  liberated  from  the  Nazi  and  the 
Fascist  tyranny,  what  problems  peace  will  bring.  And  we  delude 
ourselves  if  we  attempt  to  believe  wishfully  that  all  these  problems 
can  be  solved  overnight. 

The  firm  foundation  can  be  built — and  it  will  be  built.  But  the 
continuance  and  assurance  of  a  living  peace  must,  in  the  long  run,  be 
the  work  of  the  people  themselves. 

We  ourselves,  like  all  peoples  who  have  gone  through  the  difficult 
processes  of  liberation  and  adjustment,  know  of  our  own  experience 
how  great  the  difficulties  can  be.  We  know  that  they  are  not  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  any  continent  or  any  nation.  Our  own  Revolution- 
ary War  left  behind  it,  in  the  words  of  one  American  historian,  "an 
eddy  of  lawlessness  and  disregard  of  human  life."  There  were  sep- 
aratist movements  of  one  kind  or  another  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maine.  There  were  insurrections, 
open  or  threatened,  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  These 
difficulties  we  worked  out  for  ourselves  as  the  peoples  of  the  liberated 
areas  of  Europe,  faced  with  complex  problems  of  adjustment,  will  work 
out  their  difficulties  for  themselves. 

Peace  can  be  made  and  kept  only  by  the  united  determination  of  free 
and  peace-loving  peoples  who  are  willing  to  work  together— willing 
to  help  one  another — willing  to  respect  and  tolerate  and  try  to  under- 
stand one  another's  opinions  and  feelings. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our  enemies  the  more  we 
inevitably  become  conscious  of  differences  among  the  victors. 

We  must  not  let  those  differences  divide  us  and  blind  us  to  our  more 
important  common  and  continuing  interests  in  winning  the  war  and 
building  the  peace. 

International  cooperation  on  which  enduring  peace  must  be  based 
is  not  a  one-way  street. 

Nations  like  individuals  do  not  always  see  alike  or  think  alike,  and 
international  cooperation  and  progress  are  not  helped  by  any  nation 
assuming  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue. 

In  the  future  world  the  misuse  of  power,  as  implied  in  the  term 
"power  politics,"  must  not  be  a  controlling  factor  in  international 
relations.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
subscribed.  We  cannot  deny  that  power  is  a  factor  in  world  politics 
any  more  than  we  can  deny  its  existence  as  a  factor  in  national  politics. 
But  in  a  democratic  world,  as  in  a  democratic  nation,  power  must  be 
linked  with  responsibility,  and  obliged  to  defend  and  justify  itself 
within  the  framework  of  the  general  good. 
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Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolationism  or  imperialism  or  power 
politics,  may  obstruct  the  paths  to  international  peace.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  retreat  to  isolationism  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was 
started  not  by  a  direct  attack  against  international  cooperation  but 
against  the  alleged  imperfections  of  the  peace. 

In  our  disillusionment  after  the  last  war  we  preferred  international 
anarchy  to  international  cooperation  with  nations  which  did  not  see 
and  think  exactly  as  we  did.  We  gave  up  the  hope  of  gradually 
achieving  a  better  peace  because  we  had  not  the  courage  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  in  an  admittedly  imperfect  world. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again,  or  we  shall  follow  the  same 
tragic  road  again — the  road  to  a  third  world  war. 

We  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities  for  maintaining  the  security  of 
our  own  country  only  by  exercising  our  power  and  our  influence  to 
achieve  the  principles  in  which  we  believe  and  for  which  we  have 
fought. 

In  August  1941  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  I  agreed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  these  being  later  incorporated  into 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942.  At  that 
time  certain  isolationists  protested  vigorously  against  our  right  to 
proclaim  the  principles — and  against  the  very  principles  themselves. 
Today,  many  of  the  same  people  are  protesting  against  the  possibility 
of  violation  of  the  same  principles. 

It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  principles  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
does  not  provide  rules  of  easy  application  to  each  and  every  one  of  this 
war-torn  world's  tangled  situations.  But  it  is  a  good  and  a  useful 
thing — it  is  an  essential  thing — to  have  principles  toward  which  we 
can  aim. 

And  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence— and  to  use  it  now — 
to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  have  not  shrunk  from  the  military  re- 
sponsibilities brought  on  by  this  war.  We  cannot  and  will  not  shrink 
from  the  political  responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all  mistakes  can  be  avoided 
and  that  many  disappointments  are  not  inevitable  in  the  making  of 
peace.  But  we  must  not  this  time  lose  the  hope  of  establishing  an 
international  order  which  will  be  capable  of  maintaining  peace  and 
realizing  through  the  years  more  perfect  justice  between  nations. 

To  do  this  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  exploit  and  exaggerate 
the  differences  between  us  and  our  allies,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  peoples  who  have  been  liberated  from  Fascist  tyranny.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  secure  a  better  settlement  of  those  differences  or  to 
secure  international  machinery  which  can  rectify  mistakes  which  may 
be  made. 

I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  admit  concern  about  many  situa- 
tions— the  Greek  and  Polish  for  example.  But  those  situations  are 
not  as  easy  or  as  simple  to  deal  with  as  some  spokesmen,  whose  sin- 
cerity I  do  not  question,  would  have  us  believe.  We  have  obligations, 
not  necessarily  legal,  to  the  exiled  governments,  to  the  underground 
leaders,  and  to  our  major  allies  who  came  much  nearer  the  shadows 
than  we  did. 

We  and  our  allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  respect 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live  and  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.     But  with  internal 
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dissension,  with  many  citizens  of  liberated  countries  still  prisoners  of 
war  or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  the  kind  of 
self-government  the  people  really  want. 

During  the  interim  period,  until  conditions  permit  a  genuine  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  will,  we  and  our  allies  have  a  duty,  which  we  can- 
not ignore,  to  use  our  influence  to  the  end  that  no  temporary  or  pro- 
visional authorities  in  the  liberated  countries  block  the  eventual 
exercise  of  the  peoples'  right  freely  to  choose  the  government  and 
institutions  under  which,  as  freemen,  they  are  to  live. 

It  is  only  too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  rationalize  what  we  want  to  believe, 
and  to  consider  those  leaders  we  like  responsible  and  those  we  dislike 
irresponsible.  And  our  task  is  not  helped  by  stubborn  partisanship, 
however,  understandable  on  the  part  of  opposed  internal  factions. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  help  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  Europe  to  live 
together  as  good  neighbors,  to  recognize  their  common  interests  and 
not  to  nurse  their  traditional  grievances  against  one  another. 

But  we  must  not  permit  the  many  specific  and  immediate  problems 
of  adjustment  connected  with  the  liberation  of  Europe  to  delay  the 
establishment  of  permanent  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Under  the  threat  of  a  common  danger,  the  United  Nations  joined 
together  in  war  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  freedom. 
They  must  now  join  together  to  make  secure  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  all  peace-loving  states,  so  that  never  again  shall  tyranny 
be  able  to  divide  and  conquer. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  national  peace  and  well- 
being,  require  constant  alertness,  continuing  cooperation,  and  or- 
ganized effort. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  national  peace  and  well- 
being,  can  be  secured  only  through  institutions  capable  of  life  and 
growth. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  peace  are  upon  us  even  now  while  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  is  still  before  us.  The  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  mutual  understanding  and  determination  to  find  a  common  ground 
of  common  understanding,  which  surrounded  the  conversations  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  future  discussions  will 
succeed  in  developing  the  democratic  and  fully  integrated  world 
security  system  toward  which  these  preparatory  conversations  were 
directed. 

We  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  going  forward,  with  vigor 
and  resolution,  in  our  efforts  to  create  such  a  system  by  providing 
for  it  strong  and  flexible  institutions  of  joint  and  cooperative  action. 

The  aroused  conscience  of  humanity  will  not  permit  failure  in  this 
supreme  endeavor. 

We  believe  that  the  extraordinary  advances  in  the  means  of  inter- 
communication between  peoples  over  the  past  generation  offer  a 
practical  method  of  advancing  the  mutual  understanding  upon  which 
peace  and  the  institutions  of  peace  must  rest,  and  it  is  our  policy  and 
purpose  to  use  these  great  technological  achievements  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  world. 

We  support  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce. 

We  Americans  have  always  believed  in  freedom  of  opportunity,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  remains  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our 
national  life.  What  we  believe  in  for  individuals,  we  believe  in  also 
for  nations.     We  are  opposed  to  restrictions,  whether  by  public  act 
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or  private  arrangement,  which  distort  and  impair  commerce,  transit 
and  trade. 

We  have  house  cleaning  of  our  own  to  do  in  this  regard.  But  it 
is  our  hope,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  our  own  prosperity  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  that  trade  and  commerce 
and  access  to  materials  and  markets  may  be  freer  after  this  war  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  events  of  the  year  in  the  international 
field  has  been  the  renaissance  of  the  French  people  and  the  return  of 
the  French  nation  to  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Far  from 
having  been  crushed  by  the  terror  of  Nazi  domination,  the  French 
people  have  emerged  with  stronger  faith  than  ever  in  the  destiny  of 
their  country  and  in  the  soundness  of  the  democratic  ideals  to  which 
the  French  nation  has  traditionally  contributed  so  greatly. 

During  her  liberation,  France  has  given  proof  of  her  unceasing 
determination  to  fight  the  Germans,  continuing  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  resistance  groups  under  the  occupation  and  of  all  those  Frenchmen 
throughout  the  world  who  refused  to  surrender  after  the  disaster 
of  1940. 

Today,  French  armies  are  again  on  the  German  frontier,  and  are 
again  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  sons. 

Since  our  landings  in  Africa,  we  have  placed  in  French  hands  all 
the  arms  and  material  of  war  which  our  resources  and  the  military 
situation  permitted.  And  1  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now  about 
to  equip  large  new  French  forces  with  the  most  modern  weapons  for 
combat  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  which  France  can  make  to  our 
common  victory,  her  liberation  likewise  means  that  her  great  influence 
will  again  be  available  in  meeting  the  problems  of  peace. 

We  fully  recognize  France's  vital  interest  in  a  lasting  solution  of 
the  German  problem  and  the  contribution  which  she  can  make  in 
achieving  international  security.  Her  formal  adherence  to  the  dec- 
laration by  United  Nations  a  few  days  ago  and  the  proposal  at  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  discussions,  whereby  France  would  receive  one  of 
the  five  permanent  seats  in  the  proposed  Security  Council,  demon- 
strate the  extent  to  which  France  has  resumed  her  proper  position  of 
strength  and  leadership. 


I  am  clear  in  my  own  mind  that,  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  future,  we  must  have  universal  military  train- 
ing after  this  war,  and  I  shall  send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

An  enduring  peace  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  strong  America — 
strong  in  the  social  and  economic  sense  as  well  as  in  the  military 
sense. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  last  year  I  set  forth  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  an  American  economic  bill  of  rights. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  these  economic  truths  represent  a 
second  bill  of  rights  under  which  a  new  basis  of  security  and  prosperity 
can  be  established  for  all — regardless  of  station,  race  or  creed. 

Of  these  rights  the  most  fundamental,  and  one  on  which  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  others  in  large  degree  depends,  is  the  "right  to  a  useful 
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and  remunerative  job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or  farms  or  mines  of 
the  Nation."  In  turn,  others  of  the  economic  rights  of  American 
citizenship,  such  as  the  right  to  a  decent  home,  to  a  good  education, 
to  good  medical  care,  to  social  security,  to  reasonable  farm  income, 
will,  if  fulfilled,  make  major  contributions  to  achieving  adequate  levels 
of  employment. 

The  Federal  Government  must  see  to  it  that  these  rights  become 
realities — with  the  help  of  States,  municipalities,  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture. 

We  have  had  full  employment  during  the  war.  We  have  had  it 
because  the  Government  has  been  ready  to  buy  all  the  materials  of 
war  which  the  country  could  produce — and  this  has  amounted  to 
approximately  half  our  present  productive  capacity. 

After  the  war  we  must  maintain  full  employment  with  Government 
performing  its  peacetime  functions.  This  means  that  we  must  achieve 
a  level  of  demand  and  purchasing  power  by  private  consumers — 
farmers,  businessmen,  workers,  professional  men,  housewives — which 
is  sufficiently  high  to  replace  wartime  Government  demands;  and  it 
means  also  that  we  must  greatly  increase  our  export  trade  above  the 
pre-war  level. 

Our  policy  is,  of  course,  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  private  enter- 
prise to  provide  jobs.  But  the  American  people  will  not  accept  mass 
unemployment  or  mere  makeshift  work.  There  will  be  need  for  the 
work  of  everyone  willing  and  able  to  work — and  that  means  close  to 
60,000,000  jobs. 

Full  employment  means  not  only  jobs — but  productive  jobs. 
Americans  do  not  regard  jobs  that  pay  substandard  wages  as  produc- 
tive jobs. 

We  must  make  sure  that  private  enterprise  works»as  it  is  supposed 
to  work — on  the  basis  of  initiative  and  vigorous  competition,  without 
the  stifling  presence  of  monopolies  and  cartels. 

During  the  war  we  have  guaranteed  investment  in  enterprise 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  We  should  also  take  appropriate  measures 
in  peacetime  to  secure  opportunities  for  new  small  enterprises  and  for 
productive  business  expansion  for  which  finance  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable. 

This  necessary  expansion  of  our  peacetime  productive  capacity  will 
require  new  facilities,  new  plants,  and  new  equipment. 

It  will  require  large  outlays  of  money  which  should  be  raised  through 
normal  investment  channels.  But  while  private  capital  should  finance 
this  expansion  program,  the  Government  should  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility for  sharing  part  of  any  special  or  abnormal  risk  of  loss  attached 
to  such  financing. 

Our  full-employment  program  requires  the  extensive  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  other  useful  public  works.  The  undevel- 
oped resources  of  this  continent  are  still  vast.  Our  river-watershed 
projects  will  add  new  and  fertile  territories  to  the  United  States.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000,000 — the  cost  of  waging  this  war  for  less  than  4  days — was  a 
bargain.  We  have  similar  opportunities  in  our  other  great  river 
basins.  By  harnessing  the  resources  of  these  river  basins,  as  we  have 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  we  shall  provide  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  to 
enterprise  as  was  provided  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  new 
discoveries  in  the  West  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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If  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  fully  of  the  benefits  of  civil  aviation,  and 
if  we  are  to  use  the  automobiles  we  can  produce,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  thousands  of  airports  and  to  overhaul  our  entire  national 
highway  system. 

The  provision  of  a  decent  home  for  every  family  is  a  national  neces- 
sity, if  this  country  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  greatness — and  that  task 
will  itself  create  great  employment  opportunities.  Most  of  our  cities 
need  extensive  rebuilding.  Much  of  our  farm  plant  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair. To  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  problems  of  housing  and 
urban  reconstruction  will  require  thoroughgoing  cooperation  between 
industry  and  labor,  and  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

An  expanded  social-security  program,  and  adequate  health  and  edu- 
cation programs,  must  play  essential  roles  in  a  program  designed  to 
support  individual  productivity  and  mass  purchasing  power.  I  shall 
communicate  further  with  the  Congress  on  these  subjects  at  a  later 
date. 

The  millions  of  productive  jobs  that  a  program  of  this  nature  could 
bring  are  jobs  in  private  enterprise.  They  are  jobs  based  on  the  ex- 
panded demand  for  the  output  of  our  economy  for  consumption  and 
investment.  Through  a  program  of  this  character  we  can  maintain  a 
national  income  high  enough  to  provide  for  an  orderly  retirement  of 
the  public  debt  along  with  reasonable  tax  reduction. 

Our  present  tax  system  geared  primarily  to  war  requirements  must 
be  revised  for  peacetime  so  as  to  encourage  private  demand. 

While  no  general  revision  of  the  tax  structure  can  be  made  until  the 
war  ends  on  all  fronts,  the  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  provide  tax 
modifications  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  designed  to  encourage 
capital  to  invest  in  new  enterprises  and  to  provide  jobs.  As  an  integral 
part  of  this  program  to  maintain  high  employment,  we  must,  after  the 
war  is  over,  reduce  or  eliminate  taxes  which  bear  too  heavily  on 
consumption. 

The  war  will  leave  deep  disturbances  in  the  world  economy,  in  our 
national  economy,  in  many  communities,  in  many  families,  and  in 
many  individuals.  It  will  require  determined  effort  and  responsible 
action  of  all  of  us  to  find  our  way  back  to  peacetime,  and  to  help 
others  to  find  their  way  back  to  peacetime — a  peacetime  that  holds 
the  values  of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

If  we  attack  our  problems  with  determination  we  shall  succeed. 
And  we  must  succeed.  For  freedom  and  peace  cannot  exist  without 
security. 

During  the  past  year  the  American  people,  in  a  national  election, 
reasserted  their  democratic  faith. 

In  the  course  of  that  campaign  various  references  were  made  to 
"strife"  between  this  administration  and  the  Congress,  with  the 
implication,  if  not  the  direct  assertion,  that  this  administration  and 
the  Congress  could  never  work  together  harmoniously  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  disagreements  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches — as  there  have  been  disagree- 
ments during  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

I  think  we  all  realize  too  that  there  are  some  people  in  this  Capital 
City  whose  task  is  in  large  part  to  stir  up  dissension,  and  to  magnify 
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normal  healthy  disagreements  so  that  they  appear  to  be  irreconcilable 
conflicts. 

But — I  think  that  the  over-all  record  in  this  respect  is  eloquent: 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America — all  branches  of 
it — has  a  good  record  of  achievement  in  this  war. 

The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary  have  worked 
together  for  the  common  good. 

I  myself  want  to  tell  you,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  how  happy  I  am  in  our  relationships  and 
friendships.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  the 
new  Members  in  each  House,  but  I  hope  that  opportunity  will  offer 
itself  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  a  great  many  problems  ahead  of  us  and  we  must  approach 
them  with  realism  and  courage. 

This  new  year  of  1945  can  be  the  greatest  year  of  achievement  in 
human  history. 

Nineteen  forty-five  can  see  the  final  ending  of  the  Nazi-Fascist 
reign  of  terror  in  Europe. 

Nineteen  forty-five  can  see  the  closing  in  of  the  forces  of  retribution 
about  the  center  of  the  malignant  power  of  imperialistic  Japan. 

Most  important  of  all — 1945  can  and  must  see  the  substantial  begin- 
ning of  the  organization  of  world  peace.  This  organization  must  be 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  for  which  men  have  fought  and  died  in 
this  war.  It  must  be  the  justification  of  all  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  — of  all  the  dreadful  misery  that  this  world  has  endured. 

We  Americans  of  today,  together  with  our  allies,  are  making  his- 
tory— and  I  hope  it  will  be  better  history  than  ever  has  been  made 
before. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  unlimited  opportunities 
that  God  has  given  us. 


Harry  S.  Truman 

April  12,  1945  to  January  20,  1953 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Jan.  14,  1946 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

A  quarter  century  ago  the  Congress  decided  that  it  could  no  longer 
consider  the  financial  programs  of  the  various  departments  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  Instead  it  has  called  on  the  President  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive Executive  Budget.  The  Congress  has  shown  its  satisfac- 
tion with  that  method  by  extending  the  budget  system  and  tightening 
its  controls.  The  bigger  and  more  complex  the  Federal  Program, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  submit  a  single 
budget  for  action  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  budgetary  program  and  the 
general  program  of  the  Government  are  actually  inseparable.  The 
President  bears  the  responsibility  for  recommending  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  set  of  proposals  on  all  Government  activities  and  their 
financing.  In  formulating  policies,  as  in  preparing  budgetary  esti- 
mates, the  Nation  and  the  Congress  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
President  to  adjust  and  coordinate  the  views  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  form  a  unified  program.  And  that  program 
requires  consideration  in  connection  with  the  Budget,  which  is 
the  annual  work  program  of  the  Government. 

Since  our  programs  for  this  period  which  combines  war  liquidation 
with  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  are  inevitably  large  and 
numerous  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  planned  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  the  utmost  economy.  We  have  cut  the  war 
program  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  national  security. 
We  have  held  our  peacetime  programs  to  the  level  necessary  to  our 
national  well-being  and  the  attainment  of  our  postwar  objectives. 
Where  increased  programs  have  been  recommended,  the  increases  have 
been  held  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  these  goals.  I  can  assure  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  these  programs.  I  can  further  assure 
the  Congress  that  the  program  as  a  whole  is  well  within  our  capacity 
to  finance  it.  All  the  programs  I  have  recommended  for  action  are 
included  in  the  Budget  figures. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  chosen  to  combine  the  customary  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  with  the  annual  Budget  Message,  and  to 
include  in  the  Budget  not  only  estimates  for  functions  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  but  also  for  those  which  I  recommend  for  its  action. 
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I  am  also  transmitting  herewith  the  Fifth  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  present  state  of  the  reconversion  program  and 
of  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  and  recommendations. 

This  constitutes,  then,  as  complete  a  report  as  I  find  it  possible  to 
prepare  now.  It  constitutes  a  program  of  government  in  relation  to 
the  Nation's  needs. 

With  the  growing  responsibility  of  modern  government  to  foster 
economic  expansion  and  to  promote  conditions  that  assure  full  and 
steady  employment  opportunities,  it  has  become  necessary  to  formu- 
late and  determine  the  Government  program  in  the  light  of  national 
economic  conditions  as  a  whole.  In  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  we  must  make  arrangements  which  will  permit 
us  to  formulate  the  Government  program  in  that  light.  Such  -an 
approach  has  become  imperative  if  the  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  is  to  succeed  under  the  conditions  of  economic  insta- 
bility and  uncertainty  which  we  have  to  face.  The  Government 
needs  to  assure  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  that  Government 
policies  will  take  due  account  of  the  requirements  of  a  full  employ- 
ment economy.  The  lack  of  that  assurance  would,  I  believe,  aggra- 
vate the  economic  instability. 

With  the  passage  of  a  full  employment  bill  which  I  confidently 
anticipate  for  the  very  near  future,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  will  be  empowered  to  devote  their  best 
talents  and  resources  in  subsequent  years  to  preparing  and  acting  on 
such  a  program. 

I.  FROM  WAR  TO  PEACE— THE  YEAR  OF  DECISION 

In  his  last  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  delivered  one  year  ago, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

This  new  year  of  1945  can  be  the  greatest  year  of  achieve- 
ment in  human  history. 

1945  can  see  the  final  ending  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  reign  of 
terror  in  Europe. 

1945  can  see  the  closing  in  of  the  forces  of  retribution  about 
the  center  of  the  malignant  power  of  imperialistic  Japan. 

Most  important  of  all — 1945  can  and  must  see  the  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  the  organization  of  world  peace. 

All  those  hopes,  and  more,  were  fulfilled  in  the  year  1945.  It  was 
the  greatest  year  of  achievement  in  human  history.  It  saw  the  end 
of  the  Nazi-P'ascist  terror  in  Europe,  and  also  the  end  of  the  malig- 
nant power  of  Japan.  And  it  saw  the  substantial  beginning  of  world 
organization  for  peace.  These  momentous  events  became  realities 
because  of  the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
forces  that  fought  for  freedom  under  their  flags.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  civilization  was  saved  in  1945  by  the  United  Nations. 
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Our  own  part  in  this  accomplishment  was  not  the  product  of  any 
single  service.  Those  who  fought  on  land,  those  who  fought  on  the 
sea,  and  those  who  fought  in  the  air  deserve  equal  credit.  They  were 
supported  by  other  millions  in  the  armed  forces  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  could  not  go  overseas  and  who  rendered  indispensable 
service  in  this  country.  They  were  supported  by  millions  in  all  levels 
of  government,  including  many  volunteers,  wdiose  devoted  public 
service  furnished  basic  organization  and  leadership.  They  were  also 
supported  by  the  millions  of  Americans  in  private  life — men  and 
women  in  industry,  in  commerce,  on  the  farms,  and  in  all  manner  of 
activity  on  the  home  front — wrho  contributed  their  brains  and  their 
brawn  in  arming,  equipping,  and  feeding  them.  The  country  was 
brought  through  four  years  of  peril  by  an  effort  that  was  truly  national 
in  character. 

Everlasting  tribute  and  gratitude  will  be  paid  by  all  Americans  to 
those  brave  men  who  did  not  come  back,  wTho  will  never  come  back — 
the  330,000  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live  and  progress.  All 
Americans  will  also  remain  deeply  conscious  of  the  obligation  owed 
to  that  larger  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  suffered 
wounds  and  sickness  in  their  service.  They  may  be  certain  that  their 
sacrifice  will  never  be  forgotten  or  their  needs  neglected. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1946  finds  the  United  States  strong  and 
deservedly  confident.  We  have  a  record  of  enormous  achievements  as 
a  democratic  society  in  solving  problems  and  meeting  opportunities 
as  they  developed.  We  find  ourselves  possessed  of  immeasurable 
advantages — vast  and  varied  natural  resources;  great  plants,  institu- 
tions, and  other  facilities;  unsurpassed  technological  and  managerial 
skills;  an  alert,  resourceful,  and  able  citizenry.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  Government  rich  resources  in  information,  perspec- 
tive, and  facilities  for  doing  whatever  may  be  found  necessary  to  do 
in  giving  support  and  form  to  the  widespread  and  diversified  efforts  of 
all  our  people. 

And  for  the  immediate  future  the  business  prospects  are  generally 
so  favorable  that  there  is  danger  of  such  feverish  and  opportunistic 
activity  that  our  grave  postwar  problems  may  be  neglected.  We  need 
to  act  now  with  full  regard  for  pitfalls;  we  need  to  act  with  foresight 
and  balance.  We  should  not  be  lulled  by  the  immediate  alluring 
prospects  into  forgetting  the  fundamental  complexity  of  modern 
affairs,  the  catastrophe  that  can  come  in  this  complexity,  or  the  values 
that  can  be  wrested  from  it. 

But  the  long-range  difficulties  we  face  should  no  more  lead  to 
despair  than  our  immediate  business  prospects  should  lead  to  the 
optimism  which  comes  from  the  present  short-range  prospect.  On 
the  foundation  of  our  victory  we  can  build  a  lasting  peace,  with 
greater  freedom  and  security  for  mankind  in  our  country  and  through- 
out the  wrorld.     We  will  more  certainly  do  this  if  we  are  constantly 
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aware  of  the  fact  that  we  face  crucial  issues  and  prepare  now  to  meet 
them. 

To  achieve  success  will  require  both  boldness  in  setting  our  sights 
and  caution  in  steering  our  way  on  an  uncharted  course.  But  we 
have  no  luxury  of  choice.  We  must  move  ahead.  No  return  to  the 
past  is  possible. 

Our  Nation  has  always  been  a  land  of  great  opportunities  for  those 
people  of  the  world  who  sought  to  become  part  of  us.  Now  we  have 
becomo  a  land  of  great  responsibilities  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
We  must  squarely  recognize  and  face  the  fact  of  those  responsibilities. 
Advances  in  science,  in  communication,  in  transportation,  have  com- 
pressed the  world  into  a  community.  The  economic  and  political 
health  of  each  member  of  the  world  community  bears  directly  on  the 
economic  and  political  health  of  each  other  member. 

The  evolution  of  centuries  has  brought  us  to  a  new  era  in  world 
history  in  which  manifold  relationships  between  nations  must  be 
formalized  and  developed  in  new  and  intricate  ways. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  now  being  established  represents 
a  minimum  essential  beginning.  It  must  be  developed  rapidly  and 
steadily.  Its  work  must  be  amplified  to  fill  in  the  whole  pattern  that 
has  been  outlined.  Economic  collaboration,  for  example,  already 
charted,  now  must  be  carried  on  as  carefully  and  as  comprehensively 
as  the  political  and  security  measures. 

It  is  important  that  the  nations  come  together  as  States  in  the* 
Assembly  and  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  other  specialized 
assemblies  and  councils  that  have  been  and  will  be  arranged.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Our  ultimate  security  requires  more  than  a 
process  of  consultation  and  compromise. 

It  requires  that  we  begin  now  to  develop  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation as  the  representative  of  the  world  as  one  society.  The  United 
Nations  Organization,  if  we  have  the  will  adequately  to  staff  it  and 
to  make  it  work  as  it  should,  wrill  provide  a  great  voice  to  speak  con- 
stantly and  responsibly  in  terms  of  world  collaboration  and  world 
well-being. 

There  are  many  new  responsibilities  for  us  as  we  enter  into  this  new 
international  era.  The  whole  power  and  will  and  wisdom  of  our 
Government  and  of  our  people  should  be  focused  to  contribute  to  and 
to  influence  international  action.  It  is  intricate,  continuing  business. 
Many  concessions  and  adjustments  w^ill  be  required. 

The  spectacular  progress  of  science  in  recent  years  makes  these 
necessities  more  vivid  and  urgent.  That  progress  has  speeded  internal 
development  and  has  changed  world  relationships  so  fast  that  we  must 
realize  the  fact  of  a  new  era.  It  is  an  era  in  which  affairs  have  become 
complex  and  rich  in  promise.  Delicate  and  intricate  relationships, 
involving  us  all  in  countless  ways,  must  be  carefully  considered. 
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On  the  domestic  scene,  as  well  as  on  the  international  scene,  we 
must  lay  a  new  and  better  foundation  for  cooperation.  We  face  a 
great  peacetime  venture;  the  challenging  venture  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy  making  full  and  effective  use  of  its  rich  resources  and  technical 
advances.  This  is  a  venture  in  which  business,  agriculture,  and  labor 
have  vastly  greater  opportunities  than  heretofore.  But  they  all  also 
have  vastly  greater  responsibilities.  We  will  not  measure  up  to  those 
responsibilities  by  the  simple  return  to  "normalcy"  that  was  tried 
after  the  last  war. 

The  general  objective,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  move  forward  to  find 
the  way  in  time  of  peace  to  the  full  utilization  and  development  of  our 
physical  and  human  resources  that  were  demonstrated  so  effectively 
in  the  war. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  things  that  can  be  done  as  well  for  the  Nation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  or  by  State  and  local  governments.  On  the  contrary, 
the  war  has  demonstrated  how  effectively  we  can  organize  our  pro- 
ductive system  and  develop  the  potential  abilities  of  our  people  by 
aiding  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

As  we  move  toward  one  common  objective  there  will  be  many  and 
urgent  problems  to  meet. 

Industrial  peace  between  management  and  labor  will  have  to  be 
achieved — through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining — with  Govern- 
ment assistance  but  not  Government  compulsion.  This  is  a  problem 
which  is  the  concern  not  only  of  management,  labor,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  the  concern  of  every  one  of  us. 

Private  capital  and  private  management  are  entitled  to  adequate 
reward  for  efficiency,  but  business  must  recognize  that  its  reward 
results 'from  the  employment  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  Business 
is  a  public  trust  and  must  adhere  to  national  standards  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  These  standards  include  as  a  minimum  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  wages  and  fair  employment  practices. 

Labor  also  has  its  own  new  peacetime  responsibilities.  Under  our 
collective  bargaining  system,  which  must  become  progressively  more 
secure,  labor  attains  increasing  political  as  well  as  economic  power, 
and  this,  as  with  all  power,  means  increased  responsibility. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  veterans  and  war  workers  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  our  program  of  war  liquidation 
and  reconversion.  Their  transition  to  peacetime  pursuits  will  be 
determined  by  our  efforts  to  break  the  bottlenecks  in  key  items  of 
production,  to  make  surplus  property  immediately  available  where 
it  is  needed,  to  maintain  an  effective  national  employment  service, 
and  many  other  reconversion  policies.  Our  obligations  to  the  people 
who  won  the  war  will  not  be  paid  if  we  fail  to  prevent  inflation  and  to 
maintain  employment  opportunities. 
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While  our  peacetime  prosperity  will  be  based  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  Government  can  and  must  assist  in  many  ways.  It  is 
the  Government's  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic  system 
remains  competitive,  that  new  businesses  have  adequate  opportunities, 
and  that  our  national  resources  are  restored  and  improved.  Govern- 
ment must  realize  the  effect  of  its  operations  on  the  whole  economy. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Government  to  gear  its  total  program  to  the 
achievement  of  full  production  and  full  employment. 

Our  basic  objective — toward  which  all  others  lead — is  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  In  addition  to  economic  pros- 
perity, this  means  that  we  need  social  security  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term;  the  people  must  be  protected  from  the  fear  of  want  during 
old  age,  sickness,  and  unemployment.  Opportunities  for  a  good 
education  and  adequate  medical  care  must  be  generally  available. 
Every  family  should  have  a  decent  home.  The  new  economic  bill  of 
rights  to  which  I  have  referred  on  previous  occasions  is  a  charter  of 
economic  freedom  which  seeks  to  assure  that  all  who  will  may  work 
toward  their  own  security  ana  the  general  advancement;  that  we 
become  a  well-housed  people,  a  well-nourished  people,  an  educated 
people,  a  people  socially  and  economically  secure,  an  alert  and  re- 
sponsible people. 

These  and  other  problems  which  may  face  us  can  be  met  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  us  in  furthering  a  positive  and  well-balanced 
Government  program — a  program  which  will  further  national  and 
international  well-being. 

II.  THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
International  Affairs 

1.    FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  year  1945  brought  with  it  the  final  defeat  of  our  enemies. 
There  lies  before  us  now  the  work  of  building  a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

Our  most  immediate  task  toward  that  end  is  to  deprive  our  enemies 
completely  and  forever  of  their  power  to  start  another  war.  Of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  preservation  of  international  peace  is  the 
need  to  preserve  the  wartime  agreement  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  direct  it  into  the  ways  of  peace. 

Long  before  our  enemies  surrendered,  the  foundations  had  been  laid 
on  which  to  continue  this  unity  in  the  peace  to  come.  The  Atlantic 
meeting  in  1941  and  the  conferences  at  Casablanca,  Quebec,  Moscow, 
Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  each  added  a  stone  to  the 
structure. 

Early  in  1945,  at  Yalta,  the  three  major  powers  broadened  and 
solidified  this  base  of  understanding.     There  fundamental  decisions 
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were  reached  concerning  the  occupation  and  control  of  Germany. 
There  also  a  formula  was'  arrived  at  for  the  interim  government  of  the 
areas  in  Europe  which  were  rapidly  being  wrested  from  Nazi  control. 
This  formula  was  based  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
people  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  by 
their  own  freely  expressed  choice  without  interference  from  any 
foreign  source. 

At  Potsdam,  in  July  1945,  Marshal  Stalin,  Prime  Ministers 
Churchill  and  Attlee,  and  I  met  to  exchange  views  primarily  with 
respect  to  Germany.  As  a  result,  agreements  were  reached  which 
outlined  broadly  the  policy  to  be  executed  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council.  At  Potsdam  there  was  also  established  a  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  which  convened  for  the  first  time  in  London  in  September. 
The  Council  is  about  to  resume  its  primary  assignment  of  drawing 
up  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Finland. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  and  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment at  Yalta,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  conferred  together  in  San  Francisco 
last  spring,  in  Potsdam  in  July,  in  London  in  September,  and  in 
Moscow  in  December.  These  meetings  have  been  useful  in  promoting 
understanding  and  agreement  among  the  three  governments. 

Simply  to  name  all  the  international  meetings  and  conferences  is  to 
suggest  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  undertaking  to  prevent  inter- 
national war  in  which  the  United  States  has  now  enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  history. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  common  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  to  learn  to  live  together  did  not  cease  with  the  surrender  of 
our  enemies. 

When  difficulties  arise  among  us,  the  United  States  does  not  propose 
to  remove  them  by  sacrificing  its  ideals  or  its  vital  interests.  Neither 
do  we  propose,  however,  to  ignore  the  ideals  and  vital  interests  of  our 
friends. 

Last  February  and  March  an  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace  was  held  in  Mexico  City.  Among  the  many 
significant  accomplishments  of  that  Conference  was  an  understanding 
that  an  attack  by  any  country  against  any  one  of  the  sovereign 
American  republics  would  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  of  them ;  and  that  if  such  an  attack  were  made  or  threatened,  the 
American  republics  would  decide  jointly,  through  consultations  in 
which  each  republic  has  equal  representation,  what  measures  they 
would  take  for  their  mutual  protection.  This  agreement  stipulates 
that  its  execution  shall  be  in  full  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
now  in  progress  in  London  marks  the  real  beginning  of  our  bold 
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adventure  toward  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  to  which  is  bound 
the  dearest  hope  of  men. 

We  have  solemnly  dedicated  ourselves  and  all  our  will  to  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  For  this  reason  we  have 
sought  to  insure  that  in  the  peacemaking  the  smaller  nations  shall 
have  a  voice  as  well  as  the  larger  states.  The  agreement  reached  at 
Moscow  last  month  preserves  this  opportunity  in  the  making  of  peace 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland.  The  United 
States  intends  to  preserve  it  when  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Japan  aro  drawn. 

It  will  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  all  its 
influence  to  foster,  support,  and  develop  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization in  its  purpose  of  preventing  international  war.  If  peace  is  to 
endure  it  must  rest  upon  justice  no  less  than  upon  power.  The 
question  is  how  justice  among  nations  is  best  achieved.  We  know 
from  day-to-day  experience  that  the  chance  for  a  just  solution  is 
immeasurably  increased  when  everyone  directly  interested  is  given  a 
voice.  That  does  not  mean  that  each  must  enjoy  an  equal  voice,  but 
it  does  mean  that  each  must  be  heard. 

Last  November,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  MacKenzie 
King,  and  I  announced  our  proposal  that  a  commission  be  established 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore  the  problems 
of  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  China  have  joined  us  in  the  purpose 
of  introducing  in  the  General  Assembly  a  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commission.  Our  earnest  wish  is  that  the  work  of 
this  commission  go  forward  carefully  and  thoroughly,  but  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  I  have  great  hope  for  the  development  of 
mutually  effective  safeguards  which  will  permit  the  fullest  interna- 
tional control  of  this  new  atomic  force. 

I  believe  it  possible  that  effective  means  can  be  developed  through 
the  United  Nations  Organization  to  prohibit,  outlaw,  and  prevent  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  power  which  the  United  States  demonstrated  during  the  war 
is  the  fact  that  underlies  every  phase  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  it  thrusts 
upon  us.  What  we  think,  plan,  say,  and  do  is  of  profound  signifi- 
cance to  the  future  of  every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  great  and  dominant  objective  of  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
to  build  and  preserve  a  just  peace.  The  peace  we  seek  is  not  peace 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  permanent  peace.  At  a  time  when  massive 
changes  are  occurring  with  lightning  speed  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  central  objective  is  best  served  in 
one  isolated  complex  situation  or  another.  Despite  this  very  real 
difficulty,  there  are  certain  basic  propositions  to  which  the  United 
States  adheres  and  to  which  we  shall  continue  to  adhere. 
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One  proposition  is  that  lasting  peace  requires  genuine  understand- 
ing and  active  cooperation  among  the  most  powerful  nations.  Another 
is  that  even  the  support  of  the  strongest  nations  cannot  guarantee  a 
peace  unless  it  is  infused  with  the  quality  of  justice  for  all  nations. 

On  October  27,  1945,  I  made,  in  New  York  City,  the  following  pub- 
lic statement  of  my  understanding  of  the  fundamental  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  policy  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  that  policy  carries  out  our  fundamental  objectives. 

1.  We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or  selfish  advantage.  We 
have  no  plans  for  aggression  against  any  other  state,  large  or 
small.  We  have  no  objective  which  need  clash  with  the  peace- 
ful aims  of  any  other  nation. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  to  all  peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  them 
by  force. 

3.  We  shall  approve  no  territorial  changes  in  any  friendly 
part  of  the  world  unless  they  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  prepared  for  self- 
government  should  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government  by  then  own  freely  expressed  choice,  without 
interference  from  any  foreign  source.  That  is  true  in  Europo, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative  action  of  our  war  allies, 
we  shall  help  the  defeated  enemy  states  establish  peaceful 
democratic  governments  of  their  own  free  choice.  And  we 
shall  try  to  attain  a  world  in  which  nazism,  fascism,  and 
military  aggression  cannot  exist. 

6.  We  shall  refuse  to  recognize  any  government  imposed 
upon  any  nation  by  the  force  of  any  foreign  power.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  forceful  imposition  of 
such  a  government.  But  the  United  States  will  not  recognize- 
any  such  government. 

7.  We  believe  that  all  nations  should  have  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  equal  rights  to  the  navigation  of  boundary  rivers 
and  waterways  and  of  rivers  and  waterways  which  pass  through 
more  than  one  country. 

8.  We  believe  that  all  states  which  are  accepted  in  the  society 
of  nations  should  have  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  without  interference  from  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  must  work  together  as  good  neighbors  in  tho 
solution  of  their  common  problems. 

10.  We  believe  that  full  economic  collaboration  between  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

11.  We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  promote  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  freedom  of  religion  throughout  the  peace-loving 
areas  of  the  world. 
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12.  We  are  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
nations  requires  a  United  Nations  Organization  composed  of 
all  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who  are  willing  jointly 
to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  insure  peace. 

That  is  our  foreign  policy. 

We  may  not  always  fully  succeed  in  our  objectives.  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  attainment  of  those  objectives  is  delayed.  But 
we  will  not  give  our  full  sanction  and  approval  to  actions  which  fly  in 
the  face  of  these  ideals. 

The  world  has  a  great  stake  in  the  political  and  economic  future  of 
Germany.  The  Allied  Control  Council  has  now  been  in  operation 
there  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  It  has  not  met  with  unquali- 
fied success.  The  accommodation  of  varying  views  of  four  govern- 
ments in  the  day-to-day  civil  administration  of  occupied  territory  is  a 
challenging  task.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the  Council  has  made 
encouraging  progress  in  the  face  of  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  my 
purpose  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  transfer  from  military  to 
civilian  personnel  the  execution  of  United  States  participation  in  the 
government  of  occupied  territory  in  Europe.  We  are  determined 
that  effective  control  shall  be  maintained  in  Germany  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  German  people  have  regained  the  right  to  a  place 
of  honor  and  respect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  method  of  international  cooperation 
has  recently  been  agreed  upon  for  the  treatment  of  Japan.  In  this 
pattern  of  control,  the  United  States,  with  the  full  approval  of  its 
partners,  has  retained  primary  authority  and  primary  responsibility. 
It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  Japanese  people,  by  their  own  freely 
expressed  choice,  choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

Our  basic  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  strong,  independent,  united,  and  democratic  China.  That  has 
been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States. 

At  Moscow  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  further  this  development  by 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  national  government  and  nongovern- 
mental Chinese  political  elements  in  bringing  about  cessation  of  civil 
strife  and  in  broadening  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Government. 
That  is  the  policy  which  General  Marshall  is  so  ably  executing 
today. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  is  practicable  toward  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  of  Korea. 

At  the  threshold  of  every  problem  which  confronts  us  today  in 
international  affairs  is  the  appalling  devastation,  hunger,  sickness, 
and  pervasive  human  misery  that  mark  so  many  areas  of  the  world. 
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By  joining  and  participating  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  the  United  States  has  di- 
rectly recognized  and  assumed  an  obligation  to  give  such  relief  assist- 
ance as  is  practicable  to  millions  of  innocent  and  helpless  victims  of 
the  war.  The  Congress  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world  by 
generous  financial  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

We  have  taken  the  lead,  modest  though  it  is,  in  facilitating  under 
our  existing  immigration  quotas  the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  Europe. 

We  have  joined  with  Great  Britain  in  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problem  of  Palestine.  The  Commission  is 
already  at  work  and  its  recommendations  will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  paid  us  the  high  compli- 
ment of  choosing  the  United  States  as  the  site  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters.  We  shall  be  host  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact,  for  no- 
where does  there  abide  a  fiercer  determination  that  this  peace  shall 
live  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  Americans  that  in  time  future  historians  will 
speak  not  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but  of  the  first  and  last 
world  wars. 

2.    FOREIGN   ECONOMIC    POLICY 

The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  designed  to 
promote  our  own  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  world  markets  and  to  contribute  thereby  to 
world  peace  and  world  security.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
provide  relief  from  the  devastation  of  war,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  displaced  persons,  to  assist  in  reconstruction  and  development, 
and  to  promote  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

We  have  already  joined  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  We  have 
expanded  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  provided  it  with  additional 
capital.  The  Congress  has  renewed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which 
provides  the  necessary  framework  within  which  to  negotiate  a  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It  has  given  our  support 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

In  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  lend-lease, 
except  as  to  continuing  military  lend-lease  in  China,  was  terminated 
upon  the  surrender  of  Japan.  The  first  of  the  lend-lease  settlement 
agreements  has  been  completed  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Negotia- 
tions with  other  lend-lease  countries  are  in  progress.  In  negotiating 
these  agreements,  we  intend  to  seek  settlements  which  will  not 
encumber  world  trade  through  war  debts  of  a  character  that  proved 
to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  world  economy  after  the 
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last  war. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  dispose  of  the  goods  which  on  VJ-day  were 
in  the  lend-lease  pipe  line  to  the  various  lend-lease  countries  and  to 
allow  them  long-term  credit  for  the  purpose  where  necessary.  We 
are  also  making  arrangements  under  which  those  countries  may  use 
the  lend-lease  inventories  in  their  possession  and  acquire  surplus 
property  abroad  to  assist  in  their  economic  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction.    These  goods  will  be  accounted  for  at  fair  values. 

The  proposed  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  in  a  separate  message,  will  contribute  to  easing  the 
transition  problem  of  one  of  our  major  partners  in  the  war.  It  will 
enable  the  whole  sterling  area  and  other  countries  affiliated  with  it  to 
resume  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Extension  of  this  credit  will 
enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  avoid  discriminatory  trade  arrange- 
ments of  the  type  which  destroyed  freedom  of  trade  during  the  1930's. 
I  consider  the  progress  toward  multilateral  trade  which  will  be 
achieved  by  this  agreement  to  be  in  itself  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
credit. 

The  view  of  this  Government  is  that,  in  the  longer  run,  our  economic 
prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  world  are  best  served  by  the 
elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  international  trade,  whether  in  the 
form  of  unreasonable  tariffs  or  tariff  preferences  or  commercial  quotas 
or  embargoes  or  the  restrictive  practices  of  cartels. 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued  proposals  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  and  employment  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  given  its  support  on  every  important  issue. 
These  proposals  are  intended  to  form  the  basis  for  a  trade  and  em- 
ployment conference  to  be  held  in  the  middle  of  this  year.  If  that 
conference  is  a  success,  I  feel  confident  that  the  way  will  have  been 
adequately  prepared  for  an  expanded  and  prosperous  world  trade. 

We  shall  also  continue  negotiations  looking  to  the  full  and  equitable 
development  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  communications 
among  nations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  chosen  to  work 
together  to  achieve,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  world  security  and  world 
prosperity.  The  effort  cannot  succeed  without  full  cooperation  of 
the  United  States.  To  play  our  part,  we  must  not  only  resolutely 
carry  out  the  foreign  policies  we  have  adopted  but  also  follow  a 
domestic  policy  which  will  maintain  full  production  and  employment 
in  the  United  States.  A  serious  depression  here  can  disrupt  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  world  economy. 

3.    OCCUPIED    COUNTRIES 

The  major  tasks  of  our  Military  Establishment  in  Europe  following 
VE-day,  and  in  the  Pacific  since  the  surrender  of  Japan,  have  been 
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those  of  occupation  and  military  government.  In  addition  we  have 
given  much-needed  aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  countries. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  found  Germany  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Organized  government  had  ceased  to  exist,  transportation  systems  had 
been  wrecked,  cities  and  industrial  facilities  had  been  bombed  into 
ruins.  In  addition  to  the  tasks  of  occupation  we  had  to  assume  all  of 
the  functions  of  government.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
repatriation  of  displaced  persons  and  of  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  total 
of  3,500,000  displaced  persons  found  in  the  United  States  zone  only 
460,000  now  remain. 

The  extensive  complications  involved  by  the  requirement  of  dealing 
with  three  other  governments  engaged  in  occupation  and  with  the 
governments  of  liberated  countries  require  intensive  work  and  ener- 
getic cooperation.  The  influx  of  some  2  million  German  refugees  into 
our  zone  of  occupation  is  a  pressing  problem,  making  exacting  demands 
upon  an  already  overstrained  internal  economy. 

Improvements  in  the  European  economy  during  1945  have  made  it 
possible  for  our  military  authorities  to  relinquish  to  the  governments 
of  ail  liberated  areas,  or  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  food  and 
other  civilian  relief  supplies.  The  Army's  responsibilities  in  Europe 
extend  now  only  to  our  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Austria 
and  to  two  small  areas  in  northern  Italy. 

By  contrast  with  Germany,  in  Japan  we  have  occupied  a  country 
still  possessing  an  organized  and  operating  governmental  system. 
Although  severely  damaged,  the  Japanese  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion systems  have  been  able  to  insure  at  least  a  survival  existence  for 
the  population.  The  repatriation  of  Japanese  military  and  civilian 
personnel  from  overseas  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  shipping  and  other 
means  permit. 

In  order  to  insure  that  neither  Germany  nor  Japan  will  again  be  in 
a  position  to  wage  aggressive  warfare,  the  armament-making  potential 
of  these  countries  is  being  dismantled  and  fundamental  changes  in 
their  social  and  political  structures  are  being  effected.  Democratic 
systems  are  being  fostered  to  the  end  that  the  voice  of  the  common 
man  may  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  his  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  legal  culpability  of  war  makers  is 
being  determined.  The  trials  now  in  progress  in  Nurnberg— and  those 
soon  to  begin  in  Tokyo — bring  before  the  bar  of  international  justice 
those  individuals  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  six  years.  We  have  high  hope  that  this  public 
portrayal  of  the  guilt  of  these  evildoers  will  bring  wholesale  and  per- 
manent revulsion  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  our  former  enemies 
against  war,  militarism,  aggression,  and  notions  of  race  superiority. 
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4.    DEMOBILIZATION   OF   OUR   ARMED    FORCES 

The  cessation  of  active  campaigning  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
completely  disband  our  fighting  forces.  For  their  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  loved  ones  at  home,  I  wish  that  wo  could.  But  we  still 
have  the  task  of  clinching  the  victories  we  have  won — of  making 
certain  that  Germany  and  Japan  can  never  again  wage  aggressive 
warfare,  that  they  will  not  again  have  the  means  to  bring  on  another 
world  war.  The  performance  of  that  task  requires  that,  together 
with  our  allies,  we  occupy  the  hostile  areas,  complete  the  disarmament 
of  our  enemies,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  rearm. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  we  are  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  our 
armed  services  to  the  size  required  for  these  tasks  of  occupation  and 
disarmament.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  following  both  length-of- 
service  and  point  systems  as  far  as  possible  in  releasing  men  and 
women  from  the  service.  The  points  are  based  chiefly  on  length  and 
character  of  service,  and  on  the  existence  of  dependents. 

Over  5  million  from  the  Army  have  already  passed  through  the 
separation  centers. 

The  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard,  has 
discharged  over  one  and  a  half  million. 

Of  the  12  million  men  and  women  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Germany,  one-half  have  already  been 
released.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  from  distant  parts  of  the  world 

Of  course  there  are  cases  of  individual  hardship  in  retention  of 
personnel  in  the  service.  There  will  be  in  the  future.  No  system  of 
such  size  can  operate  to  perfection.  But  the  systems  are  founded  on 
fairness  and  justice,  and  they  are  working  at  full  speed.  We  shall 
try  to  avoid  mistakes,  injustices,  and  hardship — as  far  as  humanly 
possible. 

Wo  have  already  reached  the  point  where  shipping  is  no  longer  the 
bottleneck  in  the  return  of  troops  from  the  European  theater.  The 
governing  factor  now  has  become  the  requirement  for  troops  in 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  out  their  missions. 

In  a  few  months  the  same  situation  will  exist  in  the  Pacific.  By 
the  end  of  June,  9  out  of  10  who  were  serving  in  the  armed  forces  on 
VE-day  will  have  been  released.  Demobilization  will  continue  there- 
after, but  at  a  slower  rate,  determined  by  our  military  responsibilities. 

Our  national  safety  and  the  security  of  the  world  will  require 
substantial  armed  forces,  particularly  in  overseas  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  imperative  that  we  relieve  those  who  have  already 
done  their  duty,  and  that  we  relieve  them  as  fast  as  we  can.  To  do 
that,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  conducting  recruiting  drives  with 
considerable  success. 
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The  Army  has  obtained  nearly  400,000  volunteers  in  the  past  four 
months,  and  the  Navy  has  obtained  80,000.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
volunteers  for  the  regular  service  have  come  from  those  already  with 
the  colors.  The  Congress  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  valuable 
inducements  to  those  who  are  eligible  for  enlistment.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  enlist  the  required  number  of  young  men. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  now  estimate  that  by  a  year 
from  now  we  still  will  need  a  strength  of  about  2  million,  including 
officurs,  for  the  armed  forces — Army,  Navy,  and  Air.  I  have  re- 
viewed their  estimates  and  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation  will 
require  the  maintenance  of  an  armed  strength  of  this  size  for  the 
calendar  year  that  is  before  us. 

In  case  the  campaign  for  volunteers  does  not  produce  that  number, 
it  will  be  necessary  by  additional  legislation  to  extend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  beyond  May  16,  the  date  of  expiration  under  existing 
law.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  men  and  bring  back  our 
veterans.  There  is  no  other  vay.  Action  along  this  line  should  not 
be  postponed  beyond  March,  in  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  and 
disruption. 

Domestic  Affairs 

1.  the  economic  outlook 

Prophets  of  doom  predicted  that  the  United  States  could  not  escape 
a  runaway  inflation  during  the  war  and  an  economic  collapse  after  the 
war.  These  predictions  have  not  been  borne  out.  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  of  economic  stabilization  during  the  war  and  during  the 
period  of  reconversion  has  been  an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

We  know,  however,  that  nothing  is  as  dangerous  as  overconfidence, 
in  war  or  in  peace.  We  have  had  to  fight  hard  to  hold  the  line  We 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  speed  reconversion.  But  neither  the 
danger  of  a  postwar  inflation  nor  of  a  subsequent  collapse  in  produc- 
tion and  employment  is  yet  overcome.  We  must  base  our  policies 
not  on  unreasoning  optimism  or  pessimism  but  upon  a  candid  recogni- 
tion of  our  objectives  and  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  foreseeable  trends. 

Any  precise  appraisal  of  the  economic  outlook  at  this  time  is  par- 
ticularly difficult.  The  period  of  demobilization  and  reconversion  is 
fraught  with  uncertainties.  There  are  also  serious  gaps  in  our  statis- 
tical information.  Certain  tendencies  are,  however,  fairly  clear  and 
recognition  of  them  should  serve  as  background  for  the  consideration 
of  next  year's  Federal  Program.  In  general,  the  outlook  for  business 
is  good,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  good — provided  wo  control 
inflation  and  achieve  peace  in  management-labor  relations. 

Civilian  production  and  employment  can  be  expected  to  increase 
throughout  the  next  year.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  con- 
tinuing full  employment  is  assured.     It  is  probable  that  demobiliza- 
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tion  of  the  armed  forces  will  proceed  faster  than  the.  increase  in 
civilian  employment  opportunities.  Even  if  substantial  further  with- 
drawals from  the  labor  market  occur,  unemployment  will  increase 
temporarily.  The  extent  to  which  this  unemployment  will  persist 
depends  largely  on  the  speed  of  industrial  expansion  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Along  with  extraordinary  demand  there  are  still  at  this  time  many 
critical  shortages  resulting  from  the  war.  These  extraordinary  de- 
mands and  shortages  may  lead  to  a  speculative  boom,  especially  in 
the  price  of  securities,  real  estate,  and  inventories. 

Therefore,  our  chief  worry  still  is  inflation. 

While  we  control  this  inflationary  pressure  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  extraordinary  demand  will  subside.  It  will  be 
years  before  we  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  housing.  The  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  other  durable  goods,  for  the  replenishment  of 
inventories,  and  for  exports  may  be  satisfied  earlier.  No  backlog 
of  demand  can  exist  very  long  in  the  face  of  our  tremendous  productive 
capacity.  We  must  expect  again  to  face  the  problem  of  shrinking 
demand  and  consequent  slackening  in  sales,  production,  and  employ- 
ment. This  possibility  of  a  deflationary  spiral  in  the  future  will  exist 
unless  we  now  plan  and  adopt  an  effective  full  employment  program. 

2.    GENERAL  POLICIES — IMMEDIATE  AND  LONG-RANGE 

During  the  war,  production  for  civilian  use  was  limited  by  war  needs 
and  available  manpower.  Economic  stabilization  required  measures 
to  spread  limited  supplies  equitably  by  rationing,  price  controls,  in- 
creased taxes,  savings  bond  campaigns,  and  credit  controls.  Now, 
with  the  surrender  of  our  enemies,  economic  stabilization  requires  that 
policies  be  directed  toward  promoting  an  increase  in  supplies  at  low 
unit  prices. 

We  must  encourage  the  development  of  resources  and  enterprises  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas.  For 
example,  the  establishment  of  new  peacetime  industries  in  the  Western 
States  and  in  the  South  would,  in  my  judgment,  add  to  existing  pro- 
duction and  markets  rather  than  merely  bring  about  a  shifting  of 
production.  I  am  asking  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  to  explore  jointly  methods  for  stimulating  new  industries, 
particularly  in  areas  with  surplus  agricultural  labor. 

We  must  also  aid  small  businessmen  and  particularly  veterans  who 
are  competent  to  start  their  own  businesses.  The  establishment  and 
development  of  efficient  small  business  ventures,  I  believe,  will  not 
take  away  from,  but  rather  will  add  to,  the  total  business  of  all 
enterprises. 

Even  with  maximum  encouragement  of  production,  we  cannot  hope 
to  remove  scarcities  within  a  short  time.     The  most  serious  deficien- 
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cies  will  persist  in  the  fields  of  residential  housing,  building  materials, 
and  consumers'  durable  goods.  The  critical  situation  makes  continued 
rent  control,  price  control,  and  priorities,  allocations,  and  inventory 
controls  absolutely  essential.  Continued  control  of  consumer  credit 
will  help  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  prices  of  durable  goods  and  will  also 
prolong  the  period  during  which  the  backlog  demand  will  be  effective. 

While  we  are  meeting  these  immediate  needs  we  must  look  forward 
to  a  long-range  program  of  security  and  increased  standard  of  living. 

The  best  protection  of  purchasing  power  is  a  policy  of  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  opportunities.  Obviously,  an  employed 
worker  is  a  better  customer  than  an  unemployed  worker.  There 
always  will  be,  however,  some  frictional  unemployment.  In  the 
present  period  of  transition  we  must  deal  with  such  temporary  unem- 
ployment as  results  from  the'  fact  that  demobilization  will  proceed 
faster  than  reconversion  or  industrial  expansion.  Such  temporary 
unemployment  is  probably  unavoidable  in  a  period  of  rapid  change. 
The  unemployed  worker  is  a  victim  of  conditions  beyond  his  control. 
He  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  reconversion  and  expansion 
is  the  establishment  of  a  fair  wage  structure. 

The  ability  of  labor  and  management  to  work  together,  and  the  wage 
and  price  policies  which  they  develop,  are  social  and  economic  issues 
of  first  importance. 

Both  labor  and  management  have  a  special  interest.  Labor's 
interest  is  very  direct  and  personal  because  working  conditions,  wages, 
and  prices  affect  the  very  life  and  happiness  of  the  worker  and  his 
family. 

Management  has  a  no  less  direct  interest  because  on  management 
rests  the  responsibility  for  conducting  a  growing  and  prosperous 
business. 

But  management  and  labor  have  identical  interests  in  the  long  run. 
Good  wages  mean  good  markets.  Good  business  means  more  jobs 
and  better  wages.  In  this  age  of  cooperation  and  in  our  highly 
organized  economy  the  problems  of  one  very  soon  become  the  problems 
of  all. 

Better  human  relationships  are  an  urgent  need  to  which  organized 
labor  and  management  should  address  themselves.  No  government 
policy  can  make  men  understand  each  other,  agree,  and  get  along 
unless  they  conduct  themselves  in  a  way  to  foster  mutual  respect  and 
.good  will. 

The  Government  can,  however,  help  to  develop  machinery  which, 
with  the  backing  of  public  opinion,  will  assist  labor  and  management 
to  resolve  their  disagreements  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  reduce  the 
number  and  duration  of  strikes. 
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All  of  us  realize  that  productivity — increased  output  per  man — is 
in  the  long  run  the  basis  of  our  standard  of  living.  Management 
especially  must  realize  that  if  labor  is  to  work  wholeheartedly  for  an 
increase  in  production,  workers  must  be  given  a  just  share  of  increased 
output  in  higher  wages. 

Most  industries  and  most  companies  have  adequate  leeway  within 
which  to  grant  substantial  wage  increases.  These  increases  will  have 
a  direct  effect  in  increasing  consumer  demand  to  the  high  levels  needed. 
Substantial  wage  increases  are  good  business  for  business  because  they 
assure  a  large  market  for  their  products;  substantial  wage  increases 
are  good  business  for  labor  because  they  increase  labor's  standard  of 
living;  substantial  wage  increases  are  good  business  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  because  capacity  production  means  an  active,  healthy, 
friendly  citizenry  enjoying  the  benefits  of  democracy  under  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Labor  and  management  in  many  industries  have  been  operating 
successfully  under  the  Government's  wage-price  policy.  Upward 
revisions  of  wage  scales  have  been  made  in  thousands  of  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  since  VJ-day.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  6  million  workers,  or  more  than  20  percent  of  all  employees  in 
nonagricultural  and  nongovernmental  establishments,  have  received 
wage  increases  since  August  18,  1945.  The  amounts  of  increases 
given  by  individual  employers  concentrate  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent, but  range  from  less  than  5  percent  to  over  30  percent. 

The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  since  VJ-day  has  settled 
over  3,000  disputes  affecting  over  1,300,000  workers  without  a  strike 
threat  and  has  assisted  in  settling  about  1,300  disputes  where  strikes 
were  threatened  which  involved  about  500,000  workers.  Only  workers 
directly  involved,  and  not  those  in  related  industries  who  might  have 
been  indirectly  affected,  are  included  in  these  estimates. 

Many  of  these  adjustments  have  occurred  in  key  industries  and 
would  have  seemed  to  us  major  crises  if  they  had  not  been  settled 
peaceably. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  wage-price  policy  there  has  been 
definite  success,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  success  will  continue 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  arising  in  the  months  ahead. 

However,  everyone  who  realizes  the  extreme  need  for  a  swift  and 
orderly  reconversion  must  feel  a  deep  concern  about  the  number  of 
major  strikes  now  in  progress.  If  long  continued,  these  strikes  could 
put  a  heav}'  brake  on  our  program. 

I  have  already  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
procedure  best  adapted  to  meeting  the  threat  of  work  stoppages  in 
Nation-wide  industries  without  sacrificing  the  fundamental  rights  of 
labor  to  bargain  collectively  and  ultimately  to  strike  in  support  of 
their  position. 
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If  wc  manage  our  economy  properly,  the  future  will  see  us  on  a 
level  of  production  half  again  as  high  as  anything  we  have  ever  ac- 
complished in  peacetime.  Business  can  in  the  future  pay  higher 
wages  and  sell  for  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  true 
now  for  all  companies,  nor  will  it  ever  be  true  for  all,  but  for  business 
generally  it  is  true. 

Wc  are  relying  on  all  concerned  to  develop,  through  collective 
bargaining,  wage  structures  that  arc  fair  to  labor,  allow  for  necessary 
business  incentives,  and  conform  with  a  policy  designed  to  "hold  the 
line"  on  prices. 

Production  and  more  production  was  the  byword  during  the  war 
and  still  is  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  However, 
when  deferred  demand  slackens,  we  shall  once  again  face  the  defla- 
tionary dangers  which  beset  this  and  other  countries  during  the  1930's. 
Prosperity  can  be  assured  only  by  a  high  level  of  demand  supported 
by  high  current  income;  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  deferred  needs  and 
use  of  accumulated  savings. 

If  we  take  the  right  steps  in  time  we  can  certainly  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous excesses  of  runaway  booms  and  headlong  depressions.  We 
must  not  let  a  year  or  two  of  prosperity  lull  us  into  a  false  feeling  of 
security  and  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the  1920's  that  culminated 
in  the  crash  of  1929. 

During  the  year  ahead  the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to  act 
in  many  important  fields  of  economic  policy  from  taxation  and 
foreign  trade  to  social  security  and  housing.  In  every  case  there 
will  be  alternatives.  We  must  choose  the  alternatives  which  will 
best  measure  up  to  our  need  for  maintaining  production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  future.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  our  long-term 
objectives:  the  broadening  of  markets — the  maintenance  of  steadily 
rising  demand.  This  demand  can  come  from  only  three  sources: 
consumers,  businesses,  or  government. 

In  this  country  the  job  of  production  and  distribution  is  in  the  hands 
of  businessmen,  farmers,  workers,  and  professional  people — in  the 
hands  of  our  citizens.  We  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  However,  it 
is  the  Government's  responsibility  to  help  business,  labor,  and 
farmers  do  their  jobs. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Government,  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  assume  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  There  is  no  other  agency  that 
can.  No  other  organization  has  the  scope  or  the  authority,  nor  is 
any  other  agency  accountable,  to  all  the  people.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Government  has  the  sole  responsibility,  nor  that  it 
can  do  the  job  alone,  nor  that  it  can  do  the  job  directly. 

All  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  geared  to  the 
objective  of  sustained  full  production  and  full  employment — to  raise 
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consumer  purchasing  power  and  to  encourage  business  investment. 
The  programs  we  adopt  this  year  and  from  now  on  will  determine  our 
ability  to  achieve  our  objectives.  We  must  continue  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  our  fiscal,  monetary,  and  tax  policy,  programs  to 
aid  business — especially  small  business — and  transportation,  labor- 
management  relations  and  wage-price  policy,  social  security  and 
health,  education,  the  farm  program,  public  works,  housing  and 
resource  development,  and  economic  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  the  kinds  of  tax  measures  we  have  at  different  times — 
whether  we  raise  our  revenue  in  a  way  to  encourage  consumer  spending 
and  business  investment  or  to  discourage  it — have  a  vital  bearing  on 
this  question.  It  is- affected  also  by  regulations  on  consumer  credit 
and  by  the  money  market,  which  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  rate 
of  interest  on  Government  securities,  It  is  affected  by  almost  every 
step  we  take. 

In  short,  the  way  we  handle  the  proper  functions  of  government, 
the  way  we  time  the  exercise  of  our  traditional  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental functions,  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation. 

These  policies  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  accompanying 
Fifth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion. 

3.    LEGISLATION  HERETOFORE  RECOMMENDED  AND  STILL  PENDING 

To  attain  some  of  these  objectives  and  to  meet  the  other  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  the  reconversion  and  postwar  period,  I  have  from 
time  to  time  made  various  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

In  making  these  recommendations  I  have  indicated  the  reasons  why 
I  deemed  them  essential  for  progress  at  home  and  abroad.  A  few — 
a  very  few — of  these  recommendations  have  been  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Congress.  Most  of  them  have  not.  I  here  reiterate  some  of 
them,  and  discuss  others  later  in  this  Message.  I  urge  upon  the 
Congress  early  consideration  of  them.  Some  are  more  urgent  than 
others,  but  all  are  necessary. 

(1)  Legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  create  fact-finding 
boards  for  the  prevention  of  stoppages  of  work  in  Nation-wide  indus- 
tries after  collective  bargaining  and  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration have  failed — as  recommended  by  me  on  December  3,  1945. 

(2)  Enactment  of  a  satisfactory  full  employment  bill  such  as  the 
Senate  bill  now  in  conference  between  the  Senate  and  the  House — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(3)  Legislation  to  supplement  the  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  now  provided  by  the  different  States — as 
recommended  by  me  on  May  28,  1945. 
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(4)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act — as 

recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(5)  Legislation  substantially  raising  the  amount  of  minimum  wages 
now  provided  by  law — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(6)  Legislation  providing  for  a  comprehensive  program  for  scien- 
tific research — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(7)  Legislation  enacting  a  health  and  medical  care  program — as 
recommended  by  me  on  November  19,  1945. 

(8)  Legislation  adopting  the  program  of  universal  training — as 
recommended  by  me  on  October  23,  1945. 

(9)  Legislation  providing  an  adequate  salary  scale  for  all  Govern- 
ment employees  in  all  branches  of  the  Government — as  recommended 
by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(10)  Legislation  making  provision  for  succession  to  the  Presidency 
in  the  event  of  the  death  or  incapacity  or  disqualification  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President — as  recommended  by  me  on  June 
19,  1945. 

(11)  Legislation  for  the  unification  of  the  armed  services — as 
recommended  by  me  on  December  19,  1945. 

(12)  Legislation  for  the  domestic  use  and  control  of  atomic  energy — 
as  recommended  by  me  on  October  3,  1945. 

(13)  Retention  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  period  at  least  up  to  June  30,  1947 — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(14)  Legislation  to  increase  unemployment  allowances  for  veterans 
in  line  with  increases  for  civilians — as  recommended  by  me  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1945. 

(15)  Social  security  coverage  for  veterans  for  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(16)  Extension  of  crop  insurance — as  recommended  by  me  on 
September  6,  1945: 

(17)  Legislation  permitting  the  sale  of  ships  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission at  home  and  abroad — as  recommended  by  me  on  September 
6,  1945.  I  further  recommend  that  this  legislation  include  adequate 
authority  for  chartering  vessels  both  here  and  abroad. 

(18)  Legislation  to  take  care  of  the  stock  piling  of  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  is  naturally  deficient — as  recommended  by 
me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(19)  Enactment  of  Federal  airport  legislation — as  recommended  by 
me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(20)  Legislation  repealing  the  Johnson  Act  on  foreign  loans — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(21)  Legislation  for  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  River  Basin — as  recommended  by  me  on  October  3,  1945. 
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4.    POLICIES  IN  SPECIFIC  FIELDS 

(a)  Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 

Today  inflation  is  our  greatest  immediate  domestic  problem.  So 
far  the  fight  against  inflation  has  been  waged  successfully.  Since 
May  1943,  following  President  Roosevelt's  "hold  the  line"  order  and 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  pressures  which  this  country  has  ever  seen, 
the  cost  of  living  index  has  risen  only  three  percent.  Wholesale  prices 
in  this  same  period  have  been  held  to  an  increase  of  two  and  one-half 
percent. 

This  record  has  been  made  possible  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
agencies  responsible  for  this  program.  But  their  efforts  would  have 
been  fruitless  if  they  had  not  had  the  solid  support  of  the  great  masses 
of  our  people.  The  Congress  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  role  in 
providing  the  legislation  under  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out. 

On  VJ-day  it  was  clear  to  all  thinking  people  that  the  danger  of 
inflation  was  by  no  means  over.  Many  of  us  can  remember  vividly 
our  disastrous  experience  following  World  War  I.  Then  the  very 
restricted  wartime  controls  were  lifted  too  quickly,  and  as  a  result 
prices  and  rents  moved  more  rapidly  upward.  In  the  year  and  a 
half  following  the  armistice,  rents,  food,  and  clothing  shot  to  higher 
and  still  higher  levels. 

When  the  inevitable  crash  occurred  less  than  two  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  business  bankruptcies  were  widespread.  Profits  were 
wiped  out.  Inventory  losses  amounted  to  billions  of  dollars.  Farm 
income  dropped  by  one-half.  Factory  pay  rolls  dropped  40  percent, 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  our  industrial  workers  were  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  jobs.  This  was  a  grim  greeting,  indeed,  to  offer 
our  veterans  who  had  just  returned  from  overseas. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  in  September,  I  emphasized  that 
we  must  continue  to  hold  the  price  line  until  the  production  of  goods 
caught  up  with  the  tremendous  demands.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  inflationary  pressures  which  we 
have  to  face. 

Retail  sales  in  the  closing  months  of  1945  ran  12  percent  above  the 
previous  peak  for  that  season,  which  came  in  1944.  Prices  through- 
out the  entire  economy  have  been  pressing  hard  against  the  price 
ceilings.  The  prices  of  real  estate,  which  cannot  now  be  controlled 
under  the  law,  are  rising  rapidly.  Commercial  rents  are  not  included  in 
the  present  price  control  law  and,  where  they  are  not  controlled  by  State 
law,  have  been  increasing,  causing  difficulties  to  many  businessmen. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  high  purchasing  power  or  an 
expanding  production  unless  we  can  keep  prices  at  levels  which  can 
be  met  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.     Full  production  is  the 
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greatest  weapon  against  inflation,  but  until  we  can  produce  enough 
goods  to  meet  the  threat  of  inflation  the  Government  will  have  to 
exercise  its  wartime  control  over  prices. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  disturbed  by  the 
demands  made  by  several  business  groups  with  regard  to  price  and  rent 
control. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  at  the  effect  such  thinking  may  have  on 
production  and  employment.  If  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  back 
goods  and  decline  to  submit  bids  when  invited — as  I  am  informed  some 
are  doing — in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  which  would  follow  the 
end  of  price  controls,  we  shall  inevitably  slow  down  production  and 
create  needless  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  vast 
majority  of  American  businessmen  who  are  not  holding  back  goods, 
but  who  need  certainty  about  the  Government  pricing  policy  in  order 
to  fix  their  own  long-range  pricing  policies. 

Businessmen  are  entitled  therefore  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject.  Tenants  and  housewives,  farmers 
and  workers — consumers  in  general — have  an  equal  right. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  eliminate  unnecessary  controls  just  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  do  so.  The  steps  that  we  have  already  taken  in  many 
directions  toward  that  end  are  a  clear  indication  of  our  policy. 

The  present  Price  Control  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1946.  If  we 
expect  to  maintain  a  steady  economy  we  shall  have  to  maintain  price 
and  rent  control  for  many  months  to  come.  The  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  prices  and  rents,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  are  now  at 
an  all-time  peak.  Unless  the  Price  Control  Act  is  renewed  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  which  our  price  levels  would  soar.  Our  country 
would  face  a  national  disaster. 

We  cannot  wait  to  renew  the  act  until  immediately  before  it  expires. 
Inflation  results  from  psychological  as  well  as  economic  conditions. 
The  country  has  a  clear  right  to  know  where  the  Congress  stands  on 
this  all-important  problem.  Any  uncertainty  now  as  to  whether  the 
act  will  be  extended  gives  rise  to  price  speculation,  to  withholding 
of  goods  from  the  market  in  anticipation  of  rising  prices,  and  to 
delays  in  achieving  maximum  production. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Congress  will  be  beset  by  many  groups  who 
will  urge  that  the  legislation  that  I  have  proposed  should  cither  be 
eliminated  or  modified  to  the  point  where  it  is  nearly  useless.  The 
Congress  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  meet  this  challenge  with  courage 
and  determination.     I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  do  so. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  now  resolve  all  doubts  and  as 
soon  as  possible  adopt  legislation  continuing  rent  and  price  control  in 
effect  for  a  full  vear  from  June  30,  1946. 
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(b)  Food  subsidies 

If  the  price  line  is  to  be  held,  if  our  people  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  inflationary  dangers  which  confront  us,  we  must  do  more  than 
extend  the  Price  Control  Act.  In  September  we  were  hopeful  that 
the  inflationary  pressures  would  by  this  time  have  begun  to  diminish. 
We  were  particularly  hopeful  on  food.  Indeed,  it  was  estimated  that 
food  prices  at  retail  would  drop  from  3  to  5  percent  in  the  first  six 
months  following  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  anticipation  of  this  decline  in  food  prices,  it  was  our  belief  that 
food  subsidies  could  be  removed  gradually  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  eliminated  almost  completely  by  June  30  of  this  year.  It 
was  our  feeling  that  the  food  subsidies  could  be  dropped  without  an 
increase  to  the  consumer  in  the  present  level  of  food  prices  or  in  the 
over-all  cost  of  living. 

As  matters  stand  today,  however,  food  prices  are  pressing  hard 
against  the  ceilings.  The  expected  decline  in  food  prices  has  not 
occurred,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  for  many  months  to  come.  This 
brings  me  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  food  subsidies  must  be 
continued  beyond  June  30,  1946. 

If  we  fail  to  take  this  necessary  step,  meat  prices  on  July  1  will  be- 
from  3  to  5  cents  higher  than  their  average  present  levels;  butter 
will  be  at  least  12  cents  a  pound  higher,  in  addition  to  the  5  cents  a 
pound  increase  of  last  fall;  milk  will  increase  from  1  to  2  cents  a 
quart;  bread  will  increase  about  1  cent  a  loaf;  sugar  will  increase 
over  1  cent  a  pound ;  cheese,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  4  cents  now 
planned  for  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  will  go  up  an  additional  8 
cents.  In  terms  of  percentages  we  may  find  the  cost-of-living  index 
for  food  increased  by  more  than  8  percent,  which  in  turn  would  result 
in  more  than  a  3 -percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

If  prices  of  food  were  allowed  to  increase  by  these  amounts,  I  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Congress  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  become 
extremely  difficult  for  us  to  control  the  forces  of  inflation. 

None  of  us  likes  subsidies.  Our  farmers,  in  particular,  have  always 
been  opposed  to  them. 

But  I  believe  our  farmers  are  as  deeply  conscious  as  any  group  in  the 
land  of  the  havoc  which  inflation  can  create.  Certainly  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  there  has  been  no  group  which  has  fought  any  harder 
in  support  of  the  Government's  price  control  program.  I  am  confident 
that,  if  the  facts  are  placed  before  them  and  if  they  see  clearly  the 
evils  between  which  we  are  forced  to  choose,  they  will  understand  the 
reasons  why  subsidies  must  be  continued. 

The  legislation  continuing  the  use  of  food  subsidies  into  the  new  fiscal 
year  should  be  tied  down  specifically  to  certain  standards.  A  very 
proper  requirement,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  that  subsidies  be  removed 
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as  soon  as  it  is  indicated  that  the  cost  of  living  will  decline  below  the 
present  levels. 

(c)  Extension  of  War  Powers  Act 

The  Second  War  Powers  Act  has  recently  been  extended  by  the 
Congress  for  six  months  instead  of  for  a  year.  It  will  now  expire, 
unless  further  extended,  on  June  30,  1946.  This  act  is  the  basis  for 
priority  and  inventory  controls  governing  the  use  of  scarce  materials, 
as  well  as  for  other  powers  essential  to  orderly  reconversion. 

I  think  that  this  Administration  has  given  adequate  proof  of  the 
fact  that  it  desires  to  eliminate  wartime  controls  as  quickly  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  However,  we  know  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  shortages  of  certain  materials  caused  by  the  war  even 
after  June  30,  1946.  It  is  important  that  businessmen  know  now 
that  materials  in  short  supply  are  going  to  be  controlled  and  distrib- 
uted fairly  as  long  as  these  war-born  shortages  continue. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  soon  to  extend  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  WTe  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  just  before  the  act 
expires  next  June.  To  wait  would  cause  the  controls  to  break  down 
in  a  short  time,  and  would  hamper  our  production  and  employment 
program . 

(d)  Small  business  and  competition 

A  rising  birth  rate  for  small  business,  and  a  favorable  environment 
for  its  growth,  are  not  only  economic  necessities  but  also  important 
practical  demonstrations  of  opportunity  in  a  democratic  free  society. 
A  great  many  veterans  and  workers  with  new  skills  and  experience 
will  want  to  start  in  for  themselves.  The  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
them  to  do  so.     They  are  the  small  businessmen  of  the  future. 

Actually  when  we  talk  about  small  business  we  are  talking  about 
almost  all  of  the  Nation's  individual  businesses.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  concerns  fall  into  this  category,  and  45  percent  of  all  workers  are 
employed  by  them.  Between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  business  transactions  are  handled  by  small  business. 

It  is  obvious  national  policy  to  foster  the  sound  development  of 
small  business.  It  helps  to  maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and 
national  income  and  consumption  of  the  goods  and  services  that  the 
Nation  can  produce.  It  encourages  the  competition  that  keeps  our 
free  enterprise  economy  vigorous  and  expanding.  Small  business, 
because  of  its  flexibility,  assists  in  the  rapid  exploitation  of  scientific 
and  technological  discoveries.  Investment  in  small  business  can 
absorb  a  large  volume  of  savings  that  might  otherwise  not  be  tapped. 

The  Government  should  encourage  and  is  encouraging  small- 
business  initiative  and  originality  to  stimulate  progress  through 
competition. 
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During  the  war,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  assisted  small 
concerns  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  victory.  The  work  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  is  being  carried  on  in  peacetime 
by  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  fundamental  approach  to  the  job  of  encouraging  small  concerns 
must  be  based  on: 

1.  Arrangements  for  making  private  and  public  financial  resources 
available  on  reasonable  terms. 

2.  Provision  of  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  business  as  a 
whole  on  production,  research,  and  management  problems.  This 
will  help  equalize  competitive  relationships  between  large  and  small 
companies,  for  many  ol  the  small  companies  cannot  afford  expensive 
technical  research,  accounting,  and  tax  advice. 

3.  Elimination  of  trade  practices  and  agreements  which  reduce 
competition  and  discriminate  against  new  or  small  enterprises. 

We  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  free  enterprise  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  competition  that  keeps  it  free.  It  is  competition 
that  keeps  it  growing  and  developing.  The  truth  is  that  we  need  far 
more  competition  in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  immediate 
past. 

By  strangling  competition,  monopolistic  activity  prevents  or  deters 
investment  in  new  or  expanded  production  facilities.  This  lessens 
the  opportunity  for  employment  and  chokes  off  new  outlets  for 
idle  savings.  Monopoly  maintains  prices  at  artificially  high  levels  and 
reduces  consumption  which,  with  lower  prices,  would  rise  and  support 
larger  production  and  higher  employment.  Monopoly,  not  being 
subject  to  competitive  pressure,  is  slow  to  take  advantage  of  tech- 
nical advances  which  would  lower  prices  or  improve  quality.  All 
three  of  those  monopolistic  activities  very  directly  lower  the  standard 
•ol  living — through  higher  prices  and  lower  quality  of  product— which 
free  competition  would  improve. 

The  Federal  Government  must  protect  legitimate  business  and  con- 
sumers from  predatory  and  monopolistic  practices  by  the  vigilant 
enforcement  of  regulatory  legislation.  The  program  will  be  designed 
to  have  a  maximum  impact  upon  monopolistic  bottlenecks  and  unfair 
competitive  practices  hindering  expansion  in  employment. 

During  the  war,  enforcement  of  antimonopoly  laws  was  suspended 
in  a  number  of  fields.  The  Government  must  now  take  major  steps 
not  only  to  maintain  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  but  to  encourage 
new  and  competing  enterprises  in  every  way.  The  deferred  demand 
of  the  war  years  and  the  large  accumulations  of  liquid  assets  provide 
ample  incentive  for  expansion.  Equalizing  of  business  opportunity, 
under  full  and  free  competition,  must  be  a  prime  responsibility  in 
the  reconversion  period  and  in  the  years  that  follow.  Many  leading 
businessmen  have  recognized  the  importance  of  such  action  both  to 
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themselves  and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  break  up  trusts  and  monopolies  after 
they  have  begun  to  strangle  competition.  We  must  take  positive 
action  to  foster  new,  expanding  enterprises.  By  legislation  and  by 
administration  we  must  take  specific  steps  to  discourage  the  forma- 
tion or  the  strengthening  of  competition-restricting  business.  We 
must  have  an  over-all  antimonopoly  policy  which  can  be  applied  by 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  exercising  the  functions  assigned 
to  them — a  policy  designed  to  encourage  the  formation  and  growth 
of  new  and  freely  competitive  enterprises. 

Among  the  many  departments  and  agencies  which  have  parts  in 
the  program  affecting  business  and  competition,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  particularly  important  role.  That  is  why  I  have 
recommended  a  substantial  increase  in  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  this  Department. 

In  its  assistance  to  industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  these  primary  objectives:  Promotion  of  a  large 
and  well-balanced  foreign  trade;  provision  of  improved  technical 
assistance  and  management  aids,  especially  for  small  enterprises;  and 
strengthening  of  basic  statistics  on  business  operations,  both  by 
industries  and  by  regions.  To  make  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
available  more  promptly  to  all  businesses,  small  and  large,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  expand  its  own  research  activities,  promote  research 
by  universities,  improve  Patent  Office  procedures,  and  develop  a 
greatly  expanded  system-of  field  offices  readily  accessible  to  the  busi- 
nesses they  serve. 

Many  gaps  exist*  in  the  private  financial  mechanism,  especially  in 
the  provision  of  long-term  funds  for  small-  and  medium-sized  enter- 
prises. In  the  peacetime  economy  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration will  take  the  leadership  in  assuring  adequate  financing  for 
small  enterprises  which  cannot  secure  funds  from  other  sources. 
Most  of  the  funds  should  and  will  be  provided  by  private  lenders;  but 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  share  any  unusual  risks 
through  guarantees  of  private  loans,  with  direct  loans  only  when 
private  capital  is  unwilling  to  participate  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

(e)  Minimum  wage 

Full  employment  and  full  production  may  be  achieved  only  by 
maintaining  a  level  of  consumer  income  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
prewar  period.  A  high  level  of  consumer  income  will  maintain  the 
market  for  the  output  of  our  mills,  farms,  and  factories,  which  we 
have  demonstrated  during  the  war  years  that  we  can  produce.  One 
of  the  basic  steps  which  the  Congress  can  take  to  establish  a  high 
level  of  consumer  income  is  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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to  raise  substandard  wages  to  a  decent  minimum  and  to  extend 
similar  protection  to  additional  workers  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
present  act. 

Substandard  wages  are  bad  for  business  and  for  the  farmer.  Sub- 
standard wages  provide  only  a  substandard  market  for  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  American  industry  and  agriculture. 

At  the  present  time  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prescribes  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  those  workers  who  are  covered 
by  the  act.  The  present  minimum  wage  represents  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  $800  to  those  continuously  employed  for  50  weeks — 
clearly  a  wholly  inadequate  budget  for  an  American  family.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  proposal  now  pending  in  the  Congress  that  the 
statutory  minimum  be  raised  immediately  to  65  cents  an  hour,  with 
further  increases  to  70  cents  after  one  year  and  to  75  cents  after  two 
years.  I  also  favor  the  proposal  that  the  industry  committee  pro- 
cedure bo  used  to  set  rates  higher  than  65  cents  per  hour  during  the 
two-year  interval  before  the  75-cent  basic  wage  would  otherwise 
become  applicable. 

The  proposed  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour  would  assure  the 
worker  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,300  a  year  in  steady  employ- 
ment. This  amount  is  clearly  a  modest  goal.  After  considering 
cost-of-living  increases  in  recent  years,  it  is  little  more  than  a  10-cent 
increase  over  the  present  legal  minimum.  In  fact,  if  any  large  num- 
ber of  workers  earn  less  than  this  amount,  we  will  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  levels  of  purchasing  power  needed  to  sustain  the 
stable  prosperity  which  we  desire.  Raising  the  minimum  to  75  cents 
an  hour  will  provide  the  wage  earner  with  an  annual  income  of  $1,500 
if  he  is  fully  employed. 

The  proposed  higher  minimum  wage  levels  are  feasible  without 
involving  serious  price  adjustments  or  serious  geographic  dislocations. 

Today  about  20  percent  of  our  manufacturing  wage  earners — or 
about  2  million — earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  Because  wages  in 
most  industries  have  risen  during  the  war,  this  is  about  the  same  as 
the  proportion — 17  percent —  who  were  earning  less  than  40  cents  an 
hour  in  1941. 

I  also  recommend  that  minimum  wage  protection  be  extended  to 
several  groups  of  workers  not  now  covered.  The  need  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  is  by  no  means  limited  to  those  workers  who  happen 
to  be  covered  by  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  particularly  vital  at 
this  period  of  readjustment  in  the  national  economy  and  readjustment 
in  employment  of  labor  to  extend  minimum  wage  protection  as  far  as 
possible. 

Lifting  the  basic  minimum  wage  is  necessary,  it  is  justified  as  a 
matter  of  simple  equity  to  workers,  and  it  will  prove  not  only  feasible 
but  also  directly  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  employers. 
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(J)  Agricultural  programs 

The  farmers  of  America  generally  are  entering  the  crop  year  of 
1946  in  better  financial  condition  than  ever  before.  Farm  mortgage 
debt  is  the  lowest  in  30  years.  Farmers'  savings  are  the  largest  in 
history.  Our  agricultural  plant  is  in  much  better  condition  than 
after  World  War  I.  Farm  machinery  and  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  larger  volume,  and  farm  labor  problems  will  be  less 
acute. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  will  continue  strong  during  the  next 
year  or  two  because  domestic  purchases  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
high  level  of  exports  and  foreign  relief  shipments.  It  is  currently 
estimated  that  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  total  United  States  food 
supply  may  be  exported  in  the  calendar  year  1946. 

Farm  prices  are  expected  to  remain  at  least  at  their  present  levels  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  for  at  least  the  next  12  months  they  are 
expected  to  yield  a  net  farm  income  double  the  1935-39  average  and 
higher  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1943. 

We  can  look  to  the  future  of  agriculture  with  greater  confidence 
than  in  many  a  year  in  the  past.  Agriculture  itself  is  moving  con- 
fidently ahead,  planning  for  another  year  of  big  production,  taking 
definite  and  positive  steps  to  lead  the  way  toward  an  economy  of 
abundance. 

Agricultural  production  goals  for  1946  call  for  somewhat  greater 
acreage  than  actually  was  planted  in  1945.  Agriculture  is  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  that  it  can  make  a  peacetime  contribution  as 
great  as  its  contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  supplying  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  during  the 
war  with  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  our  total  food  output,  farmers  were 
still  able  to  provide  our  civilians  with  8  percent  more  food  per 
capita  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  war.  Since 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  civilian  food  consumption  has  risen  still 
further.  By  the  end  of  1945  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  food 
consumption  was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  15  percent  over  the 
prewar  average.  The  record  shows  that  the  people  of  this  country 
want  and  need  more  food  and  that  they  will  buy  more  food  if  only 
they  have  the  jobs  and  the  purchasing  power.  The  first  essential 
therefore  in  providing  fully  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  is  to  main- 
tain full  employment  and  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power  through- 
out the  Nation. 

For  the  period  immediately  ahead  we  shall  still  have  the  problem 
of  supplying  enough  food.  If  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  aiding  the  war- 
stricken  and  starving  countries  some  of  the  food  desires  of  our  own 
people  will  not  be  completely  satisfied,  at  least  until  these  nations 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  harvest  another  crop.     During  the  next 
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few  months  the  need  for  food  in  the  world  will  be  more  serious  than  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  And,  despite  the  large  shipments  we  have 
already  made,  and  despite  what  we  shall  send,  there  remain  great 
needs  abroad. 

Beyond  the  relief  feeding  period,  there  will  still  be  substantial 
foreign  outlets  for  our  farm  commodities.  The  chief  dependence  of 
the  farmer,  however,  as  always,  must  be  upon  the  buying  power  of 
our  own  people. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Government  to  agriculture  for  the  recon- 
version period  is  to  make  good  on  its  price-support  commitments. 
This  we  intend  to  do,  with  realistic  consideration  for  the  sound  patterns 
of  production  that  will  contribute  most  to  the  long-time  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  the  whole  Nation.  The  period  during  which  prices 
are  supported  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  farmers  individually  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  changing  over  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time basis  of  production.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  review  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  make  changes  in 
national  legislation  where  experience  has  shown  changes  to  be  needed. 
In  this  connection,  the  Congress  will  wish  to  consider  legislation  to 
take  the  place  of  the  1937  Sugar  Act  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  During  this  period  we  must  do  a  thorough  job  of  basic  planning 
to  the  end  that  agriculture  shall  be  able  to  contribute  its  full  share 
toward  a  healthy  national  economy. 

Our  long-range  agricultural  policies  should  have  two  main  objec- 
tives: First,  to  assure  the  people  on  the  farms  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income;  and,  second,  to  encourage  an  agricultural  production 
pattern  that  is  best  fitted  to  the  Nation's  needs.  To  accomplish  this 
second  objective  we  shall  have  to  take  into  consideration  changes 
that  have  taken  place  and  will  continue  to  take  place  in  the  production 
of  farm  commodities — changes  that  affect  costs  and  efficiency  and 
volume. 

What  we  seek  ultimately  is  a  high  level  of  food  production  and  con- 
sumption that  will  provide  good  nutrition  for  everyone.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  agriculture  alone.  We  can  be  certain  of  our 
capacity  to  produce  food,  but  we  have  often  failed  to  distribute  it  as 
well  as  we  should  and  to  see  that  our  people  can  afford  to  buy  it.  The 
way  to  get  good  nutrition  for  the  whole  Nation  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  purchasing  power  for  all  groups  that  will  en- 
able them  to  buy  full  diets  at  market  prices. 

Wherever  purchasing  power  fails  to  reach  this  level  we  should  see 
that  they  have  some  means  of  getting  adequate  food  at  prices  in  line 
with  their  ability  to  buy.  Therefore,  we  should  have  available 
supplementary  programs  that  will  enable  all  our  people  to  have 
enough  of  the  ri^ht  kind  of  food. 
For  example,  one  of  the  best  possible  contributions  toward  building 
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a  stronger,  healthier  Nation  would  be  a  permanent  school-lunch 
program  on  a  scale  adequate  to  assure  every  school  child  a  good  lunch 
at  noon.  The  Congress,  of  course,  has  recognized  this  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing school-lunch  program  and  legislation  to  that  effect  has  been 
introduced  and  hearings  held.  The  plan  contemplates  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  expenditures.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  time  for  a  permanent 
program  to  start  with  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next  fall. 

We  have  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  productive  capacity  to 
provide  plenty  of  good  food  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  time  we  made  that  possibility  a  reality. 

(g)  Resource  development 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  rest  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  We  have  learned  that  proper 
conservation  of  our  lands,  including  our  forests  and  minerals,  and 
wise  management  of  our  waters  will  add  immensely  to  our  national 
wealth. 

The  first  step  in  the  Government's  conservation  program  must  be 
to  find  out  just  what  are  our  basic  resources,  and  how  they  should  be 
used.  We  need  to  take,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  inventory  of  the  fands, 
the  minerals,  and  the  forests  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  our  long-range 
plans  for  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  to  emphasize 
programs  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Work  was  suspended 
on  a  number  of  flood  control  and  reclamation  projects  and  on  the 
development  of  our  national  forests  and  parks.  This  work  must  now 
be  resumed,  and  new  projects  must  be  undertaken  to  provide  essential 
services  and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

The  rivers  of  America  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  our  genera- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  national  wealth.  By  a  wise  use  of 
Federal  funds,  most  of  which  will  be  repaid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
scourge  of  floods  and  drought  can  be  curbed,  water  can  be  brought 
to  arid  lands,  navigation  can  be  extended,  and  cheap  power  can  be 
brought  alike  to  the  farms  and  to  the  industries  of  our  land. 

Through  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  example, 
we  are  creating  a  rich  agricultural  area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. At  the  same  time,  we  are  producing  power  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  at  Bonneville  which  played  a  mighty  part  in  winning  the  war 
and  which  will  found  a  great  peacetime  industry  in  the  Northwest. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  resume  its  peacetime  program 
of  promoting  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Valley.  We  shall  con- 
tinue our  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 
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The  Congress  has  shown  itself  alive  to  the  practical  requirements 
for  a  beneficial  use  of  our  water  resources  by  providing  that  prefer- 
ence in  the  sale  of  power  be  given  to  farmers'  cooperatives  and  public 
agencies.  The  public  power  program  thus  authorized  must  continue 
to  be  made  effective  by  building  the  necessary  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  to  furnish  the  maximum  of  firm  power  needed  at  the 
wholesale  markets,  which  are  often  distant  from  the  dam  sites. 

These  great  developmental  projects  will  open  the  frontiers  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  commerce.  The  employment  opportunities  thus 
offered  will  also  go  far  to  ease  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

(h)  Public  works 

During  the  war  even  urgently  needed  Federal,  State,  and  local  con- 
struction projects  were  deferred  in  order  to  release  resources  for  war 
production.  In  resuming  public  works  construction,  it  is  desirable  to 
proceed  only  at  a  moderate  rate,  since  demand  for  private  construction 
will  be  abnormally  high  for  some  time.  Our  public  works  program 
should  be  timed  to  reach  its  peak  after  demand  for  private  construction 
has  begun  to  taper  off.  Meanwhile,  however,  plans  should  be  prepared 
if  we  are  to  act  promptly  when  the  present  extraordinary  private 
demand  begins  to  run  out. 

The  Congress  made  money  available  to  Federal  agencies  for  their 
public  works  planning  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  this  policy  be  continued  and  extended  in  the  fiscal  year 
1947. 

State  and  local  governments  also  have  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
a  national  public  works  program.  In  my  message  of  September  6, 
1945,  I  recommended  that  the  Congress  vote  such  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  as  will  insure  that  each  level  of  government 
makes  its  proper  contribution  to  a  balanced  public  construction  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  the  Federal  Government  should  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  planning  their  own  public  works  programs,  in 
undertaking  projects  related  to  Federal  programs  of  regional  develop- 
ment, and  in.  constructing  such  public  works  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  various  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Early  in  1945  the  Congress  made  available  advances  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  planning  public  works  projects,  and  recently 
made  additional  provision  to  continue  these  advances  through  the 
fiscal  year  1946.  I  believe  that  further  appropriations  will  be  needed 
for  the  same  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

The  Congress  has  already  made  provision  for  highway  programs. 
It  is  now  considering  legislation  which  would  expand  Federal  grants 
and  loans  in  several  other  fields,  including  construction  of  airports, 
hospital  and  health  centers,  housing,  water  pollution  control  facilities, 
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and  educational  plant  facilities.  I  hope  that  early  action  will  be  taken 
to  authorize  these  Federal  programs. 

With  respect  to  public  works  of  strictly  local  importance,  State  and 
local  governments  should  proceed  without  Federal  assistance  except 
in  planning.  This  rule  should  be  subject  to  review  when  and  if  the 
prospect  of  highly  adverse  general  economic  developments  warrants  it. 

All  loans  and  grants  for  public  works  should  be  planned  and  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  way  that  they  are  brought  into  accord  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  Federal  Program. 

Our  long-fun  objective  is  to  achieve  a  program  of  direct  Federal 
and  Federally  assisted  public  works  which  is  planned  in  advance  and 
synchronized  with  business  conditions.  In  this  way  it  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution  to  general  economic  stability. 

(i)  National  housing  'program 

Last  September  I  stated  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  that 
housing  was  high  on  the  list  of  matters  calling  for  decisive  action. 

Since  then  the  housing  shortage  in  countless  communities,  affecting 
millions  of  families,  has  magnified  this  call  to  action. 

Today  we  face  both  an  immediate  emergency  and  a  major  postwar 
problem. 

Since  VJ-day  the  wartime  housing  shortage  has  been  growing 
steadily  worse  and  pressure  on  real  estate  values  has  increased. 
Returning  veterans  often  cannot  find  a  satisfactory  place  for  their 
families  to  live,  and  many  who  buy  have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
Rapid  demobilization  inevitably  means  further  overcrowding. 

A  realistic  and  practical  attack  on  the  emergency  will  require 
aggressive  action  by  local  governments,  with  Federal  aid,  to  exploit  all 
opportunities  and  to  give  the  veterans  as  far  as  possible  first  chance  at 
vacancies.  It  will  require  continuation  of  rent  control  in  shortage 
areas  as  well  as  legislation  to  permit  control  of  sales  prices.  It 
will  require  maximum  conversion  of  temporary  war  units  for 
veterans'  housing  and  their  transportation  to  communities  with  the 
most  pressing  needs;  the  Congress  has  already  appropriated  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

The  inflation  in  the  price  of  housing  is  growing  daily. 

As  a  result  of  the  housing  shortage,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  present 
dangers  of  inflation  in  home  values  will  continue  unless  the  Congress 
takes  action  in  the  immediate  future. 

Legislation  i3  now  pending  in  the  Congress  which  would  provide 
for  ceiling  prices  for  old  and  new  houses.  The  authority  to  fix  such 
ceilings  is  essential.  With  such  authority,  our  veterans  and  other  pro- 
spective home  owners  would  be  protected  against  a  skyrocketing  of 
home  prices.    The  country  would  be  protected  from  the  extension 
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of  the  present  inflation  in  home  values  which,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  threaten  not  only  the  stabilization  program  but  our  opportunities 
for  attaining  a  sustained  high  level  of  home  construction. 

Such  measures  are  necessary  stopgaps — but  only  stopgaps.  This 
emergency  action,  taken  alone,  is  good — but  not  enough.  The  hous- 
ing shortage  did  not- start  with  the  war  or  with  demobilization ;  it 
began  years  before  that  and  has  steadily  accumulated.  The  speed 
with  which  the  Congress  establishes  the  foundation  for  a  permanent, 
long-range  housing  program  will  determine  how  effectively  we  grasp 
the  immense  opportunity  to  achieve  our  goal  of  decent  housing  and  to 
make  housing  a  major  instrument  of  continuing  prosperity  and  full 
employment  in  the  years  ahead.  It  will  determine  whether  we  move 
forward  to  a  stable  and  healthy  housing  enterprise  and  toward  pro- 
viding a  decent  home  for  every  American  family. 

Production  is  the  only  fully  effective  answer.  To  get  the  wheels 
turning,  I  have  appointed  an  emergency  housing  expediter.  I  have 
approved  establishment  of  priorities  designed  to  assure  an  ample  share 
of  scarce  materials  to  builders  of  houses  for  which  veterans  will  have 
preference.  Additional  price  and  wage  adjustments  will  be  made 
where  necessary,  and  other  steps  will  be  taken  to  stimulate  greater 
production  of  bottleneck  items.  I  recommend  consideration  of  every 
sound  method  for  expansion  in  facilities  for  insurance  of  privately 
financed  housing  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  re- 
sumption of  previously  authorized  low-rent  public  housing  projects 
suspended  during  the  war. 

In  order  to  meet  as  many  demands  of  the  emergency  situation  as 
possible,  a  program  of  emergency  measures  is  now  being  formulated 
for  action.  These  will  include  steps  in  addition  to  those  already  taken.. 
As  quickly  as  this  program  can  be  formulated,  announcement  will 
be  made. 

Last  September  I  also  outlined  to  the  Congress  the  basic  principles 
for  the  kind  of  decisive,  permanent  legislation  necessary  for  a  long- 
range  housing  program. 

These  principles  place  paramount  the  fact  that  housing  construction 
and  financing  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  should 
be  done  by  private  enterprise.  They  contemplate  also  that  we  afford 
governmental  encouragement  to  privately  financed  house  construction 
for  families  of  moderate  income,  through  extension  of  the  successful 
system  of  insurance  of  housing  investment;  that  research  be  under- 
taken to  develop  better  and  cheaper  methods  of  building  homes;  that 
commumties  be  assisted  in  appraising  their  housing  needs;  that  we 
commence  a  program  of  Federal  aid,  with  fair  local  participation,  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  rebuilding  and  redevelopment  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas — with  maximum  use  of  private  capital.  It  is 
equally  essential  that  we  use  public  funds  to  assist  families  of  low 
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income  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  adequate  housing,  and  that  we 
quicken  our  rate  of  progress  in  rural  housing. 

Legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  provides  for  a 
comprehensive  attack  jointly  by  private  enterprise,  State  and  local 
authorities,  and  the  Federal  Government.  This  legislation  would 
make  permanent  the  National  Housing  Agency  and  give  it  authority 
and  funds  for  much  needed  technical  and  economic  research.  It 
would  provide  additional  stimulus  for  privately  financed  housing 
construction.  This  stimulus  consists  of  establishing  a  new  system  of 
yield  insurance  to  encourage  large-scale  investment  in  rental  housing 
and  broadening  the  insuring  powers  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  lending  powers  of  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Where  private  industry  cannot  build,  the  Government  must  step 
in  to  do  the  job.  The  bill  would  encourage  expansion  in  housing 
available  for  the  lowest  income  groups  by  continuing  to  provide 
direct  subsidies  for  low-rent  housing  and  rural  housing.  It  would 
facilitate  land  assembly  for  urban  redevelopment  by  loans  and  con- 
tributions to  local  public  agencies  where  the  localities  do  their  share. 

Prompt  enactment  of  permanent  housing  legislation  along  these 
lines  will  not  interfere  with  the  emergency  action  already  under  way. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  lift  us  out  of  a  potentially  perpetual  state 
of  housing  emergency.  It  would  offer  the  best  hope  and  prospect  to 
millions  of  veterans  and  other  American  families  that  the  American 
system  can  offer  more  to  thern  than  temporary  makeshifts. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
the  best  housed  people  in  the  world.  I  repeat  that  assertion,  and  I 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  achieving  that  goal. 

(j)  Social  security  and  health 

Our  Social  Security  System  has  just  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary. 
During  the  past  decade  this  program  has  supported  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  a  large  part  of  our  people  by  removing  some  of  the  hazards 
and  hardships  of  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  and  widows  and  dependent 
children . 

But,  looking  back  over  10  years'  experience  and  ahead  to  the  future, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  defects  and  serious  inadequacies  in  our  system  as 
it  now  exists.  Benefits  are  in  many  cases  inadequate;  a  great  many 
persons  are  excluded  from  coverage;  and  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  social  insurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  the  earnings 
lost  by  the  sick  and  the  disabled. 

In  the  field  of  old-age  security,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason 
for  excluding  such  groups  as  the  self-employed,  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  and  employees  of  nonprofit  organizations.     Since 
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many  of  these  groups  earn  wages  too  low  to  permit  significant  savings 
for  old  age,  they  are  in  special  need  of  the  assured  income  that  can  be 
provided  by  old-age  insurance. 

We  must  take  urgent  measures  for  the  readjustment  period  ahead. 
The  Congress  for  some  time  has  been  considering  legislation  designed 
to  supplement  at  Federal  expense,  during  the  immediate  reconversion 
period,  compensation  payments  to  the  unemployed.  Again  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  liberalizing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  extending  the  coverage.  Providing  for  the  sustained  con- 
sumption by  the  unemployed  persons  and  their  families  is  more  than  a 
welfare  policy;  it  is  sound  economic  policy.  A  sustained  high  level 
of  consumer  purchases  is  a  basic  ingredient  of  a  prosperous  economy. 

During  the  war,  nearly  5  million  men  were  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  physical  or  mental  defects  which  in  many  cases 
might  have  been  prevented  or  corrected.  This  is  shocking  evidence 
that  large  sections  of  the  population  are  at  substandard  levels  of 
health.  The  need  for  a  program  that  will  give  everyone  opportunity 
for  medical  care  is  obvious.  Nor  can  there  be  any  serious  doubt  of 
the  Government's  responsibility  for  helping  in  this  human  and  social 
problem. 

The  comprehensive  health  program  which  I  recommended  on 
November  19,  1945,  will  require  substantial  additions  to  the  Social 
Security  System  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  changes  that  need  to 
be  made,  will  require  further  consideration  of  the  financial  basis  for 
social  security.  The  system  of  prepaid  medical  care  which  I  have 
recommended  is  expected  eventually  to  require  amounts  equivalent 
to  4  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $3,600  a  year,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age of  present  expenditures  by  individuals  for  medical  care.  The 
pooling  of  medical  costs,  under  a  plan  which  permits  each  individual 
to  make  a  free  choice  of  doctor  and  hospital,  would  assure  that  indi- 
viduals receive  adequate  treatment  and  hospitalization  when  they 
are  faced  with  emergencies  for  which  they  cannot  budget  individually. 
In  addition,  I  recommended  insurance  benefits  to  replace  part  of  the 
earnings  lost  through  temporary  sickness  and  permanent  disability. 

Even  without  these  proposed  major  additions,  it  would  now  be  time 
to  undertake  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  our  social  security  laws. 
The  structure  should  be  expanded  and  liberalized.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  extending  coverage  credit  to  veterans  for  the  period  of 
their  service  in  the  armed  forces.  In  the  financial  provisions  we  must 
reconcile  the  actuarial  needs  of  social  security,  including  health  insur- 
ance, with  the  requirements  of  a  revenue  system  that  is  designed  to 
promote  a  high  level  of  consumption  and  full  employment. 

(k)  Education 
Although  the  major  responsibility  for  financing  education  rests  with 
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the  States,  some  assistance  has  long  been  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Further  assistance  is  desirable  and  essential.  There  are 
many  areas  and  some  whole  States  where  good  schools  cannot  be  pro- 
vided without  imposing  an  undue  local  tax  burden  on  the  citizens.  It 
is  essential  to  provide  adequate  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
everywhere,  and  additional  educational  opportunities  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  beyond  the  secondary  level.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  the 
proposal  of  last  year's  Budget  Message  that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  financial  aid  to  assist  the  States  in  assuring  more  nearly  equal 
opportunities  for  a  good  education.  The  proposed  Federal  grants  for 
current  educational  expenditures  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  educational  system  where  improvement  is  most  needed. 
They  should  not  be  used  to  replace  existing  non-Federal  expenditures, 
or  even  to  restore  merely  the  situation  which  existed  before  the  war. 

In  the  future  we  expect  incomes  considerably  higher  than  before  the 
war.  Higher  incomes  should  make  it  possible  for  State  and  local 
governments  and  for  individuals  to  support  higher  and  more  nearly 
adequate  expenditures  for  education.  But  inequality  among  the 
States  will  still  remain,  and  Federal  help  will  still  be  needed. 

As  a  part  of  our  total  public  works  program,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  need  for  providing  adequate  buildings  for  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions.  In  view  of  current  arrears  in  the  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities,  I  believe  that  legislation  to  authorize 
grants  for  educational  facilities,  to  be  matched  by  similar  expenditures 
by  State  and  local  authorities,  should  receive  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  sought,  and  will  not  seek,  to 
dominate  education  in  the  States.  It  should  continue  its  historic  role 
of  leadership  and  advice  and,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity,  it  should  extend  further  financial  support  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  areas  where  this  is  desirable. 

(I)  Federal  Government  personnel 

The  rapid  reconversion  of  the  Federal  Government  from  war  to 
peace  is  reflected  in  the  demobilization  of  its  civilian  personnel.  The 
number  of  these  employees  in  continental  United  States  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  500,000  from  the  total  of  approximately  2,900,000 
employed  in  the  final  months  of  the  war.  I  expect  that  by  next  June 
we  shall  have  made  a  further  reduction  of  equal  magnitude  and  that 
there  will  be  continuing  reductions  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Of 
the  special  wartime  agencies  now  remaining,  only  a  few  are  expected 
to  continue  actively  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  curtailed  the  number  of  employees, 
we  have  shortened  the  workweek  by  one-sixth  or  more  throughout 
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the  Government  and  have  restored  holidays.  The  process  of  re- 
adjustment has  been  complicated  and  costs  have  been  increased  by  a 
heavy  turn-over  in  the  remaining  personnel — particularly  by  the  loss 
of  some  of  our  best  administrators.  Thousands  of  war  veterans  have 
been  reinstated  or  newly  employed  in  the  civil  service.  Many  civilians 
have  been  transferred  from  war  agencies  to  their  former  peacetime 
agencies.  Recruitment  standards,  which  had  to  be  relaxed  during 
the  war,  are  now  being  tightened. 

The  elimination  last  autumn  of  overtime  work  for  nearly  all 
Federal  employees  meant  a  sharp  cut  in  their  incomes.  For  sal- 
aried workers,  the  blow  was  softened  but  by  no  means  offset  by  the 
increased  rates  of  pay  which  had  become  effective  July  1.  Further 
adjustments  to  compensate  for  increased  living  costs  are  required. 
Moreover,  we  have  long  needed  a  general  upward  revision  of  Fed- 
eral Government  salary  scales  at  all  levels  in  all  branches — legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive.  Too  many  in  Government  have  had 
to  sacrifice  too  much  in  economic  advantage  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Adequate  salaries  will  result  in  economies  and  improved  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  Government  business — gains  that  will  far  outweigh 
the  immediate  costs.  I  hope  the  Congress  Will  expedite  action  on 
salary  legislation  for  all  Federal  employees  in  all  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  only  exception  I  would  make  is  in  the  case  of 
workers  whose  pay  rates  are  established  by  wage  boards;  a  blanket 
adjustment  would  destroy  the  system  by  which  their  wages  are  kept 
alined  with  prevailing  rates  in  particular  localities.  The  wage  boards 
should  be  sensitive  now,  as  they  were  during  the  war,  to  changes  in 
local  prevailing  wage  rates  and  should  make  adjustments  accordingly. 

I  hope  also  that  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, for  their  coverage  under  a  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  for  their  return  at  Government  expense  to  their 
homes  after  separation  from  wartime  service. 

(m)   Territories j  insular  possessions,  and  the  District  oj  Columbia 

The  major  governments  of  the  world  face  few  problems  as  im- 
portant and  as  perplexing  as  those  relating  to  dependent  peoples. 
This  Government  is  committed  to  the  democratic  principle  that  it  is 
for  the  dependent  peoples  themselves  to  decide  what  their  status  shall 
be.  To  this  end  I  asked  the  Congress  last  October  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  might  choose  their  fOrm 
of  government  and  ultimate  status  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
I  urge,  too,  that  the  Congress  promptly  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  that  the  Territory  be  admitted  to  statehood  in  our 
Union,  and  that  similar  action  be  taken  with  respect  to  Alaska  as 
soon  as  it  is  certain  that  this  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  that  great 
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Territory.     The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be  given  an 
increasing  measure  of  self-government. 

We  have  already  determined  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be 
independent  on  July  4,  1946.  The  ravages  of  war  and  enemy  occu- 
pation, however,  have  placed  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the  United 
States.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  complete,  as  promptly  and  as  gen- 
erously as  may  be  possible,  legislation  which  will  aid  economic 
rehabilitation  for  the  Philippines.  This  will  be  not  only  a  just 
acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
but  it  will  help  to  avoid  the  economic  chaos  which  otherwise  will  be 
their  heritage  from  our  common  war.  Perhaps  no  event  in  the  long 
centuries  of  colonialism  gives  more  hope  for  the  pattern  of  the  future 
than  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  because  of  its  special  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government,  has  been  treated  since  1800  as  a  dependent  area. 
We  should  move  toward  a  greater  measure  of  local  self-government 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  status  of  the  District.  We  should 
take  adequate  steps  to  assure  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
not  denied  their  franchise  merely  because  they  reside  at  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  have  won  a  great  war — we,  the  nations  of  plain  people  who 
hate  war.  In  the  test  of  that  war  we  found  a  strength  of  unity  that 
brought  us  through — a  strength  that  crushed  the  power  of  those  who 
sought  by  force  to  deny  our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

During  this  trial  the  voices  of  disunity  among  us  were  silent  or  were 
subdued  to  an  occasional  whine  that  warned  us  that  they  were  still 
among  us.  Those  voices  are  beginning  to  cry  aloud  again.  We  must 
learn  constantly  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  them.  They  are  voices  which 
foster  fear  and  suspicion  and  intolerance  and  hate.  They  seek  to 
destroy  our  harmony,  our  understanding  of  each  other,  our  American 
tradition  of  "live  and  let  live."  They  have  become  busy  again,  trying 
to  set  race  against  race,  creed  against  creed,  farmer  against  city 
dweller,  worker  against  employer,  people  against  their  own  govern- 
ments.    They  seek  only  to  do  us  mischief.     They  must  not  prevail. 

It  should  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  contemplate  without  a 
sense  of  personal  humility  the  tremendous  events  of  the  12  months 
since  the  last  annual  Message,  the  great  tasks  that  confront  us,  the 
new  and  huge  problems  of  the  coming  months  and  years.  Yet  these 
very  things  justify  the  deepest  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  Nation 
of  free  men  and  women. 

The  plain  people  of  this  country  found  the  courage  and  the  strength, 
the  self-discipline,  and  the  mutual  respect  to  fight  and  to  win,  with 
the  help  of  our  allies,  under  God.  I  doubt  if  the  tasks  of  the  future 
are  more  difficult.  But  if  they  are,  then  I  say  that  our  strength  and 
our  knowledge  and  our  understanding  will  be  equal  to  those  tasks. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  6,  1947. 


Mr.   President,   Mr.   Speaker,  Members  op  the  Congress   op 

the  United  States: 

I  come  before  you  today  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  to  recommend  such  measures  as  I 
judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

I  come  also  to  welcome  you  as  you  take  up  your  duties  and  to 
discuss  with  you  the  manner  in  which  you  and  I  should  fulfill  our 
obligations  to  the  American  people  during  the  next  2  years. 

The  power  to  mold  the  future  of  this  Nation  lies  in  our  hands — 
yours  and  mine — joined  together. 

If  in  this  year,  and  in  the  next,  we  can  find  the  right  course  to  take 
as  each  issue  arises,  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  we  have  the 
courage  and  the  resolution  to  take  that  course,  then  we  shall  achieve 
a  state  of  well-being  for  our  people  without  precedent  in  history. 
And  if  we  continue  to  work  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
earnestly,  patiently,  and  wisely,  we  can — granting  a  will  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbors — make  a  lasting  peace  for  the  world. 

But,  if  we  are  to  realize  these  ends,  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
during  the  next  2  years,  must  work  together.  It  is  not  unusual  in  our 
history  that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  represents  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  party.  I  am  the  twentieth  President  of  the 
United  States  who,  at  some  time  during  his  term  of  office,  has  found 
his  own  party  to  be  in  the  minority  in  one  or  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

I  realize  that  on  some  matters  the  Congress  and  the  President  may 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Partisan  differences,  however, 
did  not  cause  material  disagreements  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Nor,  in  the  conduct  of  our  international  relations,  during  and  since 
the  war,  have  such  partisan  differences  been  material. 

On  some  domestic  issues  we  may,  and  probably  shall,  disagree. 
That  in  itself  is  not  to  be  feared.  It  is  inherent  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  there  are  ways  of  disagreeing;  men  who  differ  can 
still  work  together  sincerely  for  the  common  good.  "We  shall  be 
risking  the  Nation's  safety  and  destroying  our  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress if  we  do  not  settle  any  disagreements  in  this  spirit,  without  thought 
of  partisan  advantage. 

General  domestic  economy 

As  the  year  1947  begins,  the  state  of  our  national  economy  presents 
great  opportunities  for  all.  We  have  virtually  full  employment. 
Our  national  production  of  goods  and  services  is  50  percent  higher 
than  in  any  year  prior  to  the  war  emergency.  The  national  income 
in  1946  was  higher  than  in  any  peacetime  year.  Our  food  production 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  During  the  last  5  years,  our  pro- 
ductive facilities  have  been  expanded  in  almost  every  field.  The 
American  standard  of  living  is  higher  now  than  ever  before  and,  when 
the  housing  shortage  can  be  overcome,  it  will  be  even  higher. 
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During  the  past  few  months  we  have  removed  at  a  rapid  rate  the 
emergency  controls  that  the  Federal  Government  had  to  exercise  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  remaining  controls  will  be  retained  only  so  long  as 
they  are  needed  to  protect  the  public.  Private  enterprise  must  be 
given  t lie  greatest  possible  freedom  to  continue  the  expansion  of  our 
economy. 

In  my  proclamation  of  December  31,  1946,  I  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  This  automatically  ended  certain  temporary 
legislation  and  certain  Executive  powers. 

Two  groups  of  temporary  laws  still  remain:  The  first  are  those  which 
by  congressional  mandate  are  to  last  during  the  "emergency";  the 
second  are  those  which  are  to  continue  until  the  " termination  of  the 
war." 

I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  the  repeal  of 
certain  of  the  statutes  which  by  their  terms  continue  for  the  duration 
ol  the  "emergency."  I  shall  at  the  same  time  recommend  that  others 
within  this  classification  be  extended  until  the  state  of  war  has  been 
ended  by  treaty  or  by  legislative  action.  As  to  those  statutes  which 
continue  until  the  state  of  war  has  been  terminated,  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  promptly  consider  each  statute  individually,  and  repeal  such 
emergency  legislation  where  advisable. 

Now  that  nearly  all  wartime  controls  iiave  been  removed,  the 
operation  of  our  industrial  system  depends  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
decisions  of  businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers.  These  decisions 
must  be  wisely  made  with  genuine  concern  for  the  public,  welfare.  The 
welfare  of  businessnien,  farmers,  and  workers  depends  upon  the 
economic  well-being  of  those  who  buy  their  products. 

An  important  present  source  of  danger  to  our  economy  is  the  possi- 
bility that  prices  might  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  consuming 
public  could  not  purchase  the  tremendous  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  will  be  produced  in  1947. 

We  all  know  that  recent  price  increases  have  denied  to  many  of  our 
workers  much  of  the  value  of  recent  wage  increases.  Farmers  have 
found  that  a  large  part  of  their  increased  income  has  been  absorbed  by 
increased  prices.  While  some  of  our  people  have  received  raises  in 
income  which  exceed  price  increases,  the  great  majority  have  not. 
Those  persons  who  live  on  modest  fixed  incomes — retired  persons 
living  on  pensions,  for  example — and  workers  whose  incomes  are  rela- 
tively inflexible— such  as  teachers  and  other  civil  servants — have 
suffered  hardship. 

In  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  sound  and  equitable  price  structure 
each  group  of  our  population  has  its  own  responsibilities. 

It  is  up  to  industry  not  only  to  hold  the  line  on  existing  prices,  but 
to  make  reductions  whenever  profits  justify  such  action. 

It  is  up  to  labor  to  refrain  from  pressing  for  unjustified  wage  in- 
creases that  will  force  increases  in  the  price  level. 

And  it  is  up  to  Government  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  en- 
courage high-volume  production,  for  that  is  what  makes  possible 
good  wages,  low  prices,  and  reasonable  profits. 

In  a  few  days  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  and  also  the  Budget  Message.  Those 
messages  will  contain  many  recommendations.  Today  I  shall  outline 
five  major  economic  policies  which  I  believe  the  Government  should 
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pursue  during  1947.  These  policies  are  designed  to  meet  our  immedi- 
ate needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  long-range  welfare 
of  our  free  enterprise  system: 

First,  promotion  of  greater  harmony  between  labor  and 
management. 

Second,  restriction  of  monopoly  and  unfair  business  practices; 
assistance  to  small  business;  and  the  promotion  of  the  free  com- 
petitive system  of  private  enterprise. 

Third,  continuation  of  an  aggressive  program  of  home  con- 
struction. 

Fourth,  the  balancing  of  the  budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
the  achieving  of  a  substantial  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt. 

Fifth,  protection  of  a  fair  level  of  return  to  farmers  in  postwar 
agriculture. 

Labor-management  relations 

The  year  just  past — like  the  year  after  the  First  World  War — was 
marred  by  labor-management  strife. 

Despite  this  outbreak  of  economic  warfare  in  1946,  we  are  today 
producing  goods  and  services  in  record  volume.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
essential  to  improve  the  methods  for  reaching  agreement  between 
labor  and  management  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

We  must  not,  however,  adopt  punitive  legislation.  We  must  not, 
in  order  to  punish  a  few  labor  leaders,  pass  vindictive  laws  which  will 
restrict  the  proper  rights  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor.  We  must  not, 
under  the  stress  of  emotion,  endanger  our  American  freedoms  by 
taking  ill-considered  action  which  will  lead  to  results  not  anticipated 
or  desired. 

We  must  remember,  in  reviewing  the  record  of  disputes  in  1946, 
that  management  shares  with  labor  the  responsibility  for  failure  to 
reach  agreements  which  would  have  averted  strikes.  For  that  reason 
we  must  realize  that  industrial  peace  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by 
laws  directed  against  labor  unions. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half  we  have  established  a  national 
labor  policy  in  this  country  based  upon  free  collective  bargaining  as 
the  process  for  determining  wages  and  working  conditions. 

This  is  still  the  national  policy. 

It  should  continue  to  be  the  national  policy. 

But  as  yet  not  all  of  us  have  learned  what  it  means  to  bargain 
freely  and  fairly.  Nor  have  all  of  us  learned  to  carry  the  mutual 
responsibilities  that  accompany  the  right  to  bargain.  There  have 
been  abuses  and  harmful  practices  which  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
our  system  of  collective  bargaining.  Furthermore,  we  have  lacked 
sufficient  governmental  machinery  to  aid  labor  and  management  in 
resolving  differences. 

Certain  labor-management  problems  need  attention  at  once  and 
certain  others,  by  reason  of  their  complexity,  need  exhaustive  investi- 
gation and  study. 

We  should  enact  legislation  to  correct  certain  abuses  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  governmental  assistance  in  bargaining.  But  we  should 
also  concern  ourselves  with  the  basic  causes  of  labor-management 
difficulties. 
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In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  propose  to  you  and  urge 
your  cooperation  in  effecting  the  following  four-point  program  to 
reduce  industrial  strife: 

Point  No.  1  is  the  early  enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  certain 
unjustifiable  practices. 

First,  under  this  point,  are  jurisdictional  strikes.  In  such  strikes 
the  public  and  the  employer  are  innocent  bystanders  who  are  injured 
by  a  collision  between  rival  unions.  This  type  of  dispute  hurts 
production,  industry,  and  the  public — and  labor  itself.  I  consider 
jurisdictional  strikes  indefensible. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  provides  procedures  for  deter- 
mining which  union  represents  the  employees  of  a  particular  employer. 
In  some  jurisdictional  disputes,  however,  minority  unions  strike  to 
compel  employers  to  deal  with  them  despite  a  legal  duty  to  bargain 
with  the  majority  union.  Strikes  to  compel  an  employer  to  violate 
the  law  are  inexcusable.  Legislation  to  prevent  such  strikes  is  clearly 
desirable. 

Another  form  of  interunion  disagreement  is  the  jurisdictional  strike 
involving  the  question  of  which  labor  union  is  entitled  to  perform  a 
particular  task.  When  rival  unions  are  unable  to  settle  such  disputes 
themselves,  provision  must  be  made  for  peaceful  end  binding  deter- 
mination of  the  issues. 

A  second  unjustifiable  practice  is  the  secondary  boycott,  when  used 
to  further  jurisdictional  disputes  or  to  compel  employers  to  violate 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Not  all  secondary  boycotts  are  unjustified.  We  must  judge  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  objectives.  For  example,  boycotts  intended  to 
protect  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  should  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  furtherance  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  structure 
of  industry  sometimes  requires  unions,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation, 
to  extend  the  conflict  beyond  a  particular  employer.  There  should 
be  no  blanket  prohibition  against  boycotts.  The  appropriate  goal  is 
legislation  which  prohibits  secondary  boycotts  in  pursuance  of  un- 
justifiable objectives,  but  does  not  impair  the  union's  right  to  preserve 
its  own  existence  and  the  gains  made  in  genuine  collective  bargaining. 

A  third  practice  that  should  be  corrected  is  the  use  of  economic 
force,  by  either  labor  or  management,  to  decide  issues  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  existing  contracts. 

Collective-bargaining  agreements,  like  other  contracts,  should  be 
faithfully  adhered  to  by  both  parties.  In  the  most  enlightened  union- 
management  relationships,  disputes  over  the  interpretation  of  con- 
tract terms  are  settled  peacefully  by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  provide  machinery  whereby  unsettled 
disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  of  an  existing  agreement  may 
be  referred  by  either  party  to  final  and  binding  arbitration. 

Point  No.  2  is  the  extension  of  the  facilities  within  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  assisting  collective  bargaining. 

One  of  our  difficulties  in  avoiding  labor  strife  arises  from  a  lack  of 
order  in  the  collective-bargaining  process.  The  parties  often  do  not 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  their  responsibility  for  settling  disputes 
through  their  own  negotiations.  We  constantly  see  instances  where 
labor  or  management  resorts  to  economic  force  without  exhausting 
the  possibilities  for  agreement  through  the  bargaining  process.  Neither 
the  parties  nor  the  Government  have  a  definite  yardstick  for  determin- 
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ing  when  and  how  Government  assistance  should  be  invoked.  There 
is  need  for  integrated  governmental  machinery  to  provide  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  mediation,  voluntary  arbitration,  and — ultimately  in 
appropriate  cases — ascertainment  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the 
reporting  of  them  to  the  public.  Such  machinery  Would  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

Point  No.  3  is  the  broadening  of  our  program  of  social  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  causes  of  workers'  insecurity. 

On  June  11,  1946,  in  my  message  vetoing  the  Case  bill,  I  made  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  my  views  concerning  labor-management 
relations.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  the  solution  of  labor- 
management  difficulties  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  legislation  dealing 
directly  with  labor  relations  but  also  in  a  program  designed  to  remove 
the  causes  of  insecurity  felt  by  many  workers  in  our  industrial  society. 
In  this  connection,  for  example,  the  Congress  should  consider  the 
extension  and  broadening  of  our  social  security  system,  better  housing, 
a  comprehensive  national  health  program,  and  provision  for  a  fair 
minimum  wage. 

Point  No.  4  is  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  joint  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  entire  field  of  labor-management  relations. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
temporary  joint  commission  to  undertake  this  broad  study. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  management  and  labor  have  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  cooperate  in  seeking  and  finding  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  com- 
mission be  composed  as  follows:  12  to  be  chosen  by  the  Congress 
from  the  members  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
8  representing  the  public,  management,  and  labor,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  commission  should  be  charged  with  investigating  and  making 
recommendations  upon  certain  major  subjects,  among  others: 

First,  the  special  and  unique  problem  of  Nation-wide  strikes  in 
vital  industries  affecting  the  public  interest.  In  particular,  the  Com- 
mission should  examine  into  the  question  of  how  to  settle  or  prevent 
such  strikes  without  endangering  our  general  democratic  freedoms. 

Upon  a  proper  solution  of  this  problem  «iay  depend  the  whole 
industrial  future  of  the  United  States.  The  paralyzing  effects  of  a 
Nation-wide  strike  in  such  industries  as  transportation,  coal,  oil,  steel, 
or  communications  can  result  in  national  disaster.  We  have  been 
able  to  avoid  such  disaster,  in  recent  years,  only  by  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary war  powers.  All  those  powers  will  soon  be  gone.  In  their 
place  there  must  be  created  an  adequate  system  and  effective  machin- 
ery in  these  vital  fields.  This  problem  will  require  careful  study  and 
a  bold  approach,  but  an  approach  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  our  people.  The  need  is  pressing.  The  commission 
should  give  this  its  earliest  attention. 

Second,  the  best  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  col- 
lective-bargaining process.  This  should  include  the  responsibilities  of 
labor  and  management  to  negotiate  freely  and  fairly  with  each  other, 
and  to  refrain  from  strikes  or  lock-outs  until  all  possibilities  of  nego- 
tiation have  been  exhausted. 

Third,  the  underlying  causes  of  labor-management  disputes. 

Some  of  the  subjects  presented  here  for  investigation  involve  long- 
range  study.     Others  can  be  considoiod  immediately  by  the  Com- 
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mission  and  its  recommendations  can  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 

I  recommend  that  this  commission  make  its  first  report,  including 
specific  legislative  recommendations,  not  later  than  March  15,  1947. 

Restriction  of  monopoly  and  promotion  oj  privaie  enterprise 

The  second  major  policy  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  has  to  do  with 
the  growing  concentration  of  economic  power  and  the  threat  to  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise.  In  1941  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  completed  a  comprehensive  investigation  into 
the  workings  of  the  national  economy.  The  Committee's  study 
showed  that,  despite  half  a  century  of  antitrust  law  enforcement, 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  welfare  lay  in  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  giant  organi- 
zations. 

During  the  war,  this  long-standing  tendency  toward  economic 
concentration  was  accelerated.  As  a  consequence,  we  now  find  that 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  whole  industries  are  dominated 
by  one  or  a  few  large  organizations  which  can  restrict  production  in 
the  interest  of  higher  profits  and  thus  reduce  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  full  opportunity  and  free  competition  to 
business  we  will  vigorously  enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  There  is 
much  the  Congress  can  do  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  this  program. 

To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  laws  that  regulate  business  practices 
is  not  enough.  Enforcement  must  be  supplemented  by  positive 
measures  of  aid  to  new  enterprises.  Government  assistance,  research 
programs,  and  credit  powers  should  be  designed  and  used  to  promote 
the  growth  of  new  firms  and  new  industries.  Assistance  to  small 
business  is  particularly  important  at  this  time  when  thousands  of 
veterans  who  are  potential  business  and  industiial  leaders  are  begin- 
ning their   careers. 

We  should  also  give  special  attention  to  the  decentralization  of 
industry  and  the  development  of  areas  that  are  now  underindus- 
trializcd. 

Housing 

The  third  major  policy  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  national 
economy— an  aggressive  program  to  encourage  home  construction. 
The  first  Federal  program  to  relieve  the  veterans'  housing  shortage 
was  announced  in  February  1946.  In  1946,  1,000,000  family  housing 
units  have  been  put  under  construction  and  more  than  665,000  units 
have  already  been  completed.  The  rate  of  expansion  in  construction 
has  broken  all  records. 

In  the  coming  year  the  number  of  dwelling  units  built  will  approach, 
if  not  surpass,  the  top  construction  year  of  1926.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  deliver  housing  at  reasonable  prices  that  veterans  can 
afford  rests  with  private  industry  and  labor.  The  Government  will 
continue  to  expedite  the  flow  of  key  building  materials,  to  limit  non- 
residential construction,  and  to  give  financial  support  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Measures  to  stimulate  rental  housing  and  new 
types  of  housing  construction  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

To  reach  our  long-range  goal  of  adequate  housing  for  all  our  people, 
comprehensive  housing  legislation  is  urgently  required,  similar  to  the 
nonpartisan  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.     At  a  minimum,  such 
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legislation  should  open  the  way  for  rebuilding  the  blighted  areas  of 
our  cities  and  should  establish  positive  incentives  for  the  investment 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  private  capital  in  large-scale  rental  housing 
projects.  It  should  provide  for  the  improvement  of  housing  in  rural 
areas  and  for  the  construction,  over  a  4-year  period,  of  half  a  million 
units  of  public  low-rental  housing.  It  should  authorize  a  single 
peacetime  Federal  housing  agency  to  assure  efficient  use  of  our  re- 
sources on  the  vast  housing  front. 

Fiscal  affairs 

The  fourth  major  policy  has  to  do  with  balancing  the  Budget.  In 
a  prosperous  period  such  as  the  present  one  the  Budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  balanced.  Prudent  management  of  public 
finance  requires  that  we  begin  the  process  of  reducing  the  debt.  The 
Budget  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  this  week  has  a  small  margin  of 
surplus.  In  the  Budget  Message  I  am  making  recommendations 
which,  if  accepted,  will  result  in  a  substantially  larger  surplus  which 
should  be  applied  to  debt  retirement.  One  of  these  recommendations 
is  that  the  Congress  take  early  action  to  continue  throughout  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  war-excise-tax  rates  which,  under  the  present  law,  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1947. 

Expenditures  relating  to  the  war  are  still  high.  Considerable  sums 
are  required  to  alleviate  world  famine  and  suffering.  Aid  to  veterans 
will  continue  at  a  peak  level.  The  world  situation  is  such  that  large 
military  expenditures  are  required.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
certain  other  costs  are  irreducible.  For  these  reasons  I  have  had  to 
practice  stringent  economy  in  preparing  the  Budget,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  cooperate  in  this  program  of  economy. 

Agriculture 

The  fifth  major  policy  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  our  farm 
population. 

Production  of  food  reached  record  heights  in  1946.  Much  of  our 
tremendous  grain  crop  can  readily  be  sold  abroad  and  thus  will  be- 
come no  threat  in  our  domestic  markets.  But  in  the  next  few  years 
American  agriculture  can  face  the  same  dangers  it  did  after  World 
War  I.  In  the  early  twenties  the  Nation  failed  to  maintain  outlets 
for  the  new  productive  capacity  of  our  agricultural  plant.  It  failed 
to  provide  means  to  protect  the  farmer  while  he  adjusted  his  acreage 
to  peacetime  demands. 

The  result  wo  all  remember  too  well.  Farm  production  stayed  up 
while  demand  and  prices  fell,  in  contrast  with  industry  where  prices 
stayed  up  and  output  declined.  Farm  surpluses  piled  up,  and 
disaster  followed. 

We  must  make  sure  of  meeting  the  problems  which  we  failed  to 
meet  after  the  First  World  War.  Present  laws  give  considerable 
stability  to  farm  prices  for  1947  and  1948,  and  these  2  years  must  be 
utilized  to  maintain  and  develop  markets  for  our  great  productive 
power. 

The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  permit  an  orderly  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  The  Government  plan  of  support  prices  was  not 
designed  to  absorb,  at  great  cost,  the  unlimited  surpluses  of  a  highly 
product've  agriculture. 

We  must  not  wait  until  the  guaranties  expire  to  set  the  stage  for 
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permanent  farm  welfare. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  income. 

Ways  can  be  found  to  utilize  his  new  skills  and  better  practices, 
to  expand  his  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  a  balanced  pattern  of  peacetime  production  without 
either  undue  sacrifice  by  farm  people  or  undue  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Health  and  general  welfare 

Of  all  our  national  resources,  none  is  of  more  basic  value  than  the 
health  of  our  people.  Over  a  year  ago  I  presented  to  the  Congress 
my  views  on  a  national  health  program.  The  Congress  acted  on 
several  of  the  recommendations  in  this  program — mental  health,  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children,  and  |hospital  [construction.  I  urge 
this  Congress  to  complete  the  work  begun  last  year  and  to  enact  the 
most  important  recommendation  of  the  program — to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  to  all  who  need  it,  not  as  charity  but  on  the  basis  of  pay- 
ments made  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

One  administrative  change  would  help  greatly  to  further  our  na- 
tional (program  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  I 
again  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  well-integrated  department 
01  welfare. 

Veterans 

Fourteen  million  World  War  II  servicemen  have  returned  to 
civilian  life.  The  great  majority  have  found  their  places  as  citizens 
of  their  communities  and  their  Nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  fiber 
of  pur  servicemen  and  to  the  flexibility  of  our  economy  that  these 
adjustments  have  been  made  so  rapidly  and  so  successfully. 

More  than  2,000,000  of  these  veterans  are  attending  schools  or 
acquiring  job  skills  through  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  veterans  are  daily 
receiving  the  best  of  medical  and  hospital  care.  Half  a  million  have 
obtained  loans,  with  Government  guaranties,  to  purchase  homes  or 
farms  or  to  embark  upon  new  businesses.  Compensation  is  being 
paid  in  almost  2,000,000  cases  for  disabilities  or  death.  More  than 
3,000,000  are  continuing  to  maintain  their  low-cost  national  service 
life  insurance  policies.  Almost  7,000,000  veterans  have  been  aided  by 
unemployment  and  self -employment  allowances. 

Exclusive  of  mustering-out  payments  and  terminal-leave  pay,  the 
program  for  veterans  of  all  wars  is  costing  over  $7,000,000,000  a  year — 
one-fifth  of  our  total  Federal  Budget.  This  is  the  most  far-reaching 
and  complete  veterans'  program  ever  conceived  by  any  nation. 

Except  for  minor  adjustments  I  believe  that  our  program  of  benefits 
for  veterans  is  now  complete.  In  the  long  run  the  success  of  the 
program  will  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  veterans  obtaining 
financial  aid  or  by  the  number  of  dollars  we  spend.  History  will 
judge  us  not  by  the  money  we  spend,  but  by  the  further  contribution 
we  enable  our  veterans  to  make  to  their  country.  In  considering  any 
additional  legislation,  that  must  be  our  criterion. 

Civil  rights 

We  have  recently  witnessed  in  this  country  numerous  attacks  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individual  citizens  as  a  result  of  racial  and 
religious  bigotry.     Substantial  segments  of  our  people  have  been  pre- 
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forthcoming  negotiations  in  Moscow  on  the  German  and  Austrian 
treaties,  and  during  future  conferences  on  the  Japanese  treaty. 

The  delay  in  arriving  at  the  first  peace  settlements  is  due  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
terms  of  settlement.  Whatever  differences  there  may  have  been 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  basic  interests  of  both  nations  lie  in  the  early 
making  of  a  peace  under  which  the  peoples  of  all  countries  may 
return,  as  free  men  and  women,  to  the  essential  tasks  of  production 
and  reconstruction.  The  major  concern  of  each  of  us  should  be  the 
promotion  of  collective  security,  not  the  advancement  of  individual 
security. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  guided  by  the  same  principles 
which  determine  our  policies  toward  all  nations.  We  seek  only  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  international  justice  which  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  now  get  on  wTith  the  peace  settlements.  The  occupying 
powers  should  recognize  the  independence  of  Austria  and  withdraw 
their  troops.  The  Germans  and  the  Japanese  cannot  be  left  in  doubt 
and  fear  as  to  their  future;  they  must  know  their  national  boundaries, 
their  resources,  and  what  reparations  they  must  pay.  Without  trying 
to  manage  their  internal  affairs,  we  can  insure  that  those  countries  do 
not  rearm. 

International  relief  and  displaced  persons 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  its  part  in  caring  for  peoples 
reduced  to  wrant  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  in  aiding  nations  to  restore 
their  national  economies.  We  have  shipped  more  supplies  to  the 
hungry  peoples  of  the  world  since  the  end  of  the  war  than  all  other 
countries  combined. 

However,  insofar  as  admitting  displaced  persons  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  United  States  has  done  its  part.  Only  about  5,000 
of  them  have  entered  this  country  since  May  1946.  The  fact  is  that 
the  executive  agencies  are  now  doing  all  that  is  reasonably  possible 
under  the  limitation  of  existing  law  and  established  quotas.  Con- 
gressional assistance  in  the  form  of  newr  legislation  is  needed.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  turn  its  attention  to  this  world  problem,  in  an  effort 
to  find  ways  whereby  we  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  these  thou- 
sands of  homeless  and  suffering  refugees  of  all  faiths. 

International  trade 

World  economic  cooperation  is  essential  to  world  political  coopera- 
tion. We  have  made  a  good  start  on  economic  cooperation  through 
the  International  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  We  must  now  take  other  steps  for  the  recon- 
struction of  world  trade  and  we  should  continue  to*  strive  for  an 
international  trade  system  as  free  from  obstructions  as  possible. 

Atomic  energy 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  put  atomic 
energy  under  effective  international  control.  We  seek  no  monopoly 
for  ourselves  or  for  any  group  of  nations.  We  ask  only  that  there  be 
safeguards  sufficient  to  insure  that  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use  this 
power  for  military  purposes.  So  long  as  all  governments  are  not 
agreed  on  means  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  the  shadow 
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of  fear  will  obscure  the  bright  prospects  for  the  peaceful  use  of  this 
enormous  power. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the  Commis- 
sion established  under  that  law  is  assuming  full  jurisdiction  over  our 
domestic  atomic-energy  enterprise.  The  program  of  the  Commission 
will,  of  course,  be  worked  out  in  close  collaboration  with  the  military 
services  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  Congress,  but  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  military  significance  of  atomic  energy  will 
steadily  decline.  We  look  to  the  Commission  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  use  and  scientific  and  medical 
research.  In  the  vigorous  and  effective  development  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  rests  our  hope  that  this  new  force  may  ultimately 
be  turned  into  a  blessing  for  all  nations. 

Military  policy 

In  1946  the  Army  and  Navy  completed  the  demobilization  of  their 
wartime  forces.  They  are  now  maintaining  the  forces  which  we  need 
for  national  defense  and  to  fulfill  our  international  obligations. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which  strength  on  the  part  of  peace-loving 
nations  is  still  the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggression.  World  stability 
can  be  destroyed  when  nations  with  great  responsibilities  neglect  to 
maintain  the  means  of  discharging  those  responsibilities. 

This  is  an  age  when  unforeseen  attack  could  come  with  unprece- 
dented speed.  We  must  be  strong  enough  to  defeat,  and  thus  to 
forestall,  any  such  attack.  In  our  steady  progress  toward  a  more 
rational  world  order  the  need  for  large  armed  forces  is  progressively 
declining,  but  the  stabilizing  force  of  American  military  strength  must 
not  be  weakend  until  our  hopes  are  fully  realized.  When  a  system  of 
collective  security  under  the  United  Nations  has  been  established,  we 
shall  be  willing  to  lead  in  collective  disarmament,  but,  until  such  a 
system  becomes  a  reality,  we  must  not  again  allow  our  weakness  to 
invite  attack. 

For  these  reasons  we  need  well-equipped,  well-trained  armed  forces 
and  we  must  be  able  to  mobilize  rapidly  our  resources  in  men  and  ma- 
terial for  our  own  defense,  should  the  need  arise. 

The  Army  will  be  reduced  to  1,070,000  officers  and  men  by  July  1, 
1947.  Half  of  the  Army  will  be  used  for  occupation  duties  abroad  and 
most  of  the  remainder  will  be  employed  at  home  in  the  support  of 
these  overseas  forces. 

The  Navy  is  supporting  the  occupation  troops  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Far  East.  Its  fundamental  mission — to  support  our  national  inter- 
ests wherever  required — is  unchanged.  The  Navy,  including  the 
Marine  Corps,  will  average  571,000  officers  and  men  during  the  fiscal 
year  1948. 

We  are  encountering  serious  difficulties  in  maintaining  our  forces 
at  even  these  reduced  levels.  Occupation  troops  are  barely  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  duties  which  our  foreign  policy  requires.  Our  forces 
at  home  are  at  a  point  where  further  reduction  is  impracticable.  We 
9hould  like  an  Army  and  a  Navy  composed  entirely  of  long-term  volun- 
teers, but  in  spite  of  liberal  inducements  the  basic  needs  of  the  Army 
are  not  now  being  met  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

The  War  Department  has  advised  me  that  it  is  unable  to  make  an 
accurate  forecast  at  the  present  time  as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  Army  by  relying  exclusively  on  vol- 
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unteers.  The  situation  will  be  much  clearer  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
the  results  of  the  campaign  for  volunteers  are  known.  The  War 
Department  will  make  its  recommendation  as  to  the  need  for  the 
extension  of  Selective  Service  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  take  action  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  present  law  on  March  31. 
The  responsibility  for  maintaining  our  armed  forces  at  the  strength 
necessary  for  our  national  safety  rests  with  the  Congress. 

The  development  of  a  trained  citizen  reserve  is  also  vital  to  our 
national  security.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  universal 
training.  I  have  appointed  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training  to  study  the  various  plans  for  a  training  program  and  I 
expect  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  me  in  reaching  decisions  on  this  problem. 

The  cost  of  the  Military  Establishment  is  substantial.  There  is 
one  certain  way  by  which  we  can  cut  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  our  national  security.  That  is  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  department  of  national  defense.  I  shall  communicate  with  the 
Congress  in  the  near  future  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
single  department  of  national  defense. 

National  security  does  not  consist  only  of  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an 
air  force.  It  rests  on  a  much  broader  base.  It  depends  on  a  sound 
economy  of  prices  and  wages,  on  a  prosperous  agriculture,  on  satisfied 
and  productive  workers,  on  a  competitive  private  enterprise  free  from 
monopolistic  repression,  on  continued  industrial  harmony  and  pro- 
duction, on  civil  liberties  and  human  freedoms — on  all  the  forces 
which  create  in  our  men  and  women  a  strong  moral  fiber  and  spiritual 
stamina. 

But  we  hav^e  a  higher  duty  and  a  greater  responsibility  than  the 
attainment  of  national  security.  Our  goal  is  collective  security  for 
all  mankind. 

If  we  can  work  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  mutual  respect,  we 
can  fulfill  this  solemn  obligation  which  rests  upon  us. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  can  set  the  course  of  world  his- 
tory. If  we  maintain  and  strengthen  our  cherished  ideals,  and  if  we 
share  our  great  bounty  with  war-stricken  people  over  the  world,  then 
the  faith  of  oui  citizens  in  freedom  and  democracy  will  spread  over  the 
whole  earth  and  free  men  everywhere  will  share  our  devotion  to  these 
ideals. 

Let  us  have  the  will  and  the  patience  to  do  this  job  together. 

May  the  Lord  strengthen  us  in  our  faith. 

May  He  give  us  wisdom  to  lead  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  His 
ways  of  peace. 
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THIRD   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  7,  1948. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress: 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Union. 

On  this  occasion,  above  all  others,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  concentrate  their  attention  not  upon  party  but  upon  country, 
not  upon  the  things  which  divide  us  but  upon  those  which  bind  us 
together— the  enduring  principles  of  our  American  system,  and  our 
common  aspirations  for  the  future  welfare  and  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  become  great  because  we,  as  a  people,  have 
been  able  to  work  together  for  great  objectives  even  while  differing 
about  details. 

The  elements  of  our  strength  are  many.  They  include  our  demo- 
cratic government,  our  economic  system,  our  great  natural  resources. 
But  those  are  only  partial  explanations. 

The  basic  source  of  our  strength  is  spiritual.  For  we  are  a  people 
with  a  faith.  We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man.  We  believe  that  he 
was  created  in  the  image  of  the  Father  of  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  men  exist  merely  to  strengthen  the  state 
or  to  be  cogs  in  an  economic  machine.  We  do  believe  that  govern- 
ments are  created  to  serve  the  people  and  that  economic  systems  exist 
to  minister  to  their  wants.  We  have  a  profound  devotion  to  the 
welfare  and  rights  of  the  individual  as  a  human  being. 

The  faith  of  our  people  has  particular  meaning  at  this  time  in 
history  because  of  the  unsettled  and  changing  state  of  the  world. 

The  victims  of  war  in  many  lands  are  striving  to  rebuild  their  lives, 
and  are  seeking  assurance  that  the  tragedy  of  war  will  not  occur 
again.  Throughout  the  world  new  ideas  are  challenging  the  old. 
Men  of  all  nations  are  reexamining  the  beliefs  by  which  they  live. 
Great  scientific  and  industrial  changes  have  released  new  forces  which 
will  affect  the  future  course  of  civilization. 

The  state  of  our  Union  reflects  the  changing  nature  of  the  modern 
world.  On  all  sides  there  is  heartening  evidence  of  great  energy,  of 
capacity  for  economic  development,  and,  even  more  important, 
capacity  for  spiritual  growth.  But  accompanying  this  great  activity 
there  are  equally  great  questions,  great  anxieties,  great  aspirations. 
They  represent  the  concern  of  an  enlightened  people  that  conditions 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  life  more  worth  while. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  to  finding  answers  to  these  anxieties  and 
aspirations.  We  seek  answers  which  will  embody  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  of  tolerance,  unselfishness,  and  brotherhood  upon 
which  true  freedom  and  opportunity  must  rest. 

As  we  examine  the  state  of  our  Union  today,  we  can  benefit  from 
viewing  it  on  a  basis  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  last  decade  and  our 
goals  for  the  next.  How  far  have  we  come  during  the  last  10  years 
and  how  far  can  we  go  during  the  next  10? 
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It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  determination  of  dictators  to  wage  war 
upon  mankind  became  apparent.  The  years  that  followed  brought 
untold  death  and  destruction. 

We  shared  in  the  human  suffering  of  the  war,  but  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  most  of  war's  destruction.  We  were  able  through 
these  10  years  to  expand  the  productive  strength  of  our  farms  and 
factories. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these  years  brought  us 
new  courage  and  new  confidence  in  the  ideals  of  our  free  democracy. 
Our  deep  belief  in  freedom  and  justice  was  reinforced  in  the  crucible 
of  war. 

On  the  foundations  of  our  greatly  strengthened  economy  and  our 
renewed  confidence  in  democratic  values  we  can  continue  to  move 
forward. 

There  are  some  who  look  with  fear  and  distrust  upon  planning  for 
the  future;  yet  our  great  national  achievements  have  been  attained 
by  those  with  vision.  Our  Union  was  formed,  our  frontiers  were 
pushed  back,  and  our  great  industries  were  built  by  men  who  looked 
ahead. 

I  propose  that  we  look  ahead  today  toward  those  goals  for  the  future 
which  have  the  greatest  bearing  upon  the  foundations  of  our  democracy 
and  the  happiness  of  our  people. 

I  do  so,  confident  in  the  thought  that  with  clear  objectives  and  with 
firm  determination  we  can,  in  the  next  10  years,  build  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  decade  to  achieve  a  glorious  future. 
Year  by  year,  beginning  now,  we  must  make  a  substantial  part  of 
this  progress. 

Our  first  goal  is  to  secure  fully  the  essential  human  rights  of  our 
citizens. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a  deep  concern  for  human  rights. 
Religious  freedom,  free  speech,  and  freedom  of  thought  are  cherished 
realities  in  our  land.  Any  denial  of  human  rights  is  a  denial  of  the 
basic  beliefs  of  democracy  and  of  our  regard  for  the  worth  of  each 
individual. 

Today,  however,  some  of  our  citizens  are  still  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  for  jobs  and  economic  advancement,  and  for 
the  expression  of  their  views  at  the  polls.  Most  serious  of  all,  some  are 
denied  equal  protection  under  our  laws.  Whether  discrimiration  is 
based  on  race,  or  creed,  or  color,  or  land  of  origin,  it  is  utterly  contrary 
to  American  ideals  of  democracy. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
points  the  way  to  corrective  action  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Because  of  the  need  for  effective 
Federal  action,  I  shall  send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  should  also  consider  our  obligation  to  assure  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  civil  rights  to  the  people  of  our  Territories  and  possessions. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  States. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  protect  and  develop  our  human  resources. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  equal  regard  for  their  opportunities  for  development  and.  their 
protection  from  economic  insecurity.  In  this  Nation  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  equality  can  be  given  specific  meaning  in  terms  of  health, 
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education,  social  security,  and  housing. 

Over  the  past  12  years  we  have  erected  a  sound  framework  of 
social-security  legislation.  Many  millions  of  our  citizens  are  now 
protected  against  the  loss  of  income  which  can  come  with  unemploy- 
ment, old  age,  or  the  death  of  wage  earners.  Yet  our  system  has 
gaps  and  inconsistencies;  it  is  only  half  finished. 

We  should  now  extend  unemployment  compensation,  old-age 
benefits,  and  survivors'  benefits  to  millions  who  are  not  now  protected. 
We  should  also  raise  the  level  of  benefits. 

The  greatest  gap  in  our  social-security  structure  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  provision  for  the  Nation's  health.  We  are  rightly  proud 
of  the  high  standards  of  medical  care  we  know  how  to  provide  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  of  our  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  care  they  need. 

I  have  often  and  strongly  urged  that  this  condition  demands  a 
national  health  program.  The  heart  of  the  program  must  be  a 
national  system  of  payment  for  medical  care  based  on  well-tried 
insurance  principles.  This  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  its 
citizens  to  suffer  needlessly  from  the  lack  of  proper  medical  care. 

Our  ultimate  aim  must  be  a  comprehensive  insurance  system  to 
protect  all  our  people  equally  against  insecurity  and  ill  health. 

Another  fundamental  aim  of  our  democracy  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  education  for  every  person. 

Our  educational  systems  face  a  financial  crisis.  It  is  deplorable 
that  in  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours  there  are  millions  of  children  who  do 
not  have  adequate  schoolhouses  or  enough  teachers  for  a  good  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education.  If  there  are  educational  inade- 
quacies in  any  State,  the  whole  Nation  suffers.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  for  providing  financial  aid  to  meet 
this  crisis. 

In  addition,  we  must  make  possible  greater  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  our  citizens  for  an  education.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  insure 
that  our  citizens  will  be  capable  of  understanding  and  sharing  the 
responsibilities  of  democracy. 

The  Government's  programs  for  health,  education,  and  security  are 
of  such  great  importance  to  our  democracy  that  we  should  now  estab- 
lish an  executive  department  for  their  administration. 

Health  and  education  have  their  beginning  in  the  home.  No 
matter  what  our  hospitals  or  schools  are  like,  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
are  handicapped  when  millions  of  them  live  in  city  slums  and  country 
shacks.  Within  the  next  decade  we  must  see  that  every  American 
family  has  a  decent  home.  As  an  immediate  step  we  need  the  long- 
range  housing  program  which  I  have  recommended  on  many  occasions. 
This  should  include  financial  aids  designed  to  yield  more  housing  at 
lower  prices.  It  should  provide  public  housing  for  low-income 
families,  and  vigorous  development  of  new  techniques  to  lower  the 
cost  of  building. 

Until  we  can  overcome  the  present  drastic  housing  shortage,  we 
must  extend  and  strengthen  rent  control. 

Wc  have  had,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  a  special  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  veterans.  Over  14,000,000  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  II  have  now  returned  to 
civilian  life.  Over  2,000,000  veterans  are  being  helped  through  school ; 
millions  have  been  aided  while  finding  jobs,  and  have  been  helped  in 
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buying  homes,  in  obtaining  medical  care,  and  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  physical  handicaps. 

All  but  a  very  few  veterans  have  successfully  made  the  transition 
from  military  life  to  their  home  communities.  The  success  of  our 
veterans'  program  is  proved  by  this  fact.  This  Nation  is  proud  of 
the  eagerness  shown  by  our  veterans  to  become  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

Our  third  goal  is  to  conserve  and  use  our  natural  resources  so  that 
they  can  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  resources  given  by  nature  to  this  country  are  rich  and  exten- 
sive. The  material  foundations  of  our  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  the  bounty  of  our  fields,  the  wealth  of  our  mines  and  forests, 
and  the  energy  of  our  waters.  As  a  nation,  we  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate more  each  day  the  close  relationship  between  the  conservation 
of  these  resources  and  the  preservation  of  our  national  strength. 

Yet  we  are  doing  far  less  than  we  know  how  to  do  to  make  use  of 
our  resources  without  destroying  them.  Both  the  public  and  private 
use  of  these  resources  must  have  the  primary  objective  of  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  these  basic  supports  for  an  expanding  future. 

We  must  continue  to  take  specific  steps  toward  this  goal.  We  must 
vigorously  defend  our  natural  wealth  against  those  who  would  mis- 
use it  for  selfish  gain. 

We  need  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  mineral 
resources  and  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  develop  new  supplies  and 
to  acquire  stock  piles  of  scarce  materials. 

We  need  to  protect  and  restore  our  land — public  and  private — 
through  combatting  erosion  and  rebuilding  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  must  expand  our  reclamation  program  to  bring  millions  of 
acres  of  arid  land  into  production,  and  to  improve  water  supplies  for 
additional  millions  of  acres.  This  will  provide  new  opportunities 
for  veterans  and  others,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  aid  in  providing 
a  rising  living  standard  for  a  growing  population. 

We  must  protect  and  restore  our  forests  by  sustained-yield  forestry 
and  by  planting  new  trees  in  areas  now  slashed  and  barren. 

We  must  continue  to  erect  multiple-purpose  dams  on  our  great 
rivers — not  only  to  reclaim  land,  but  also  to  prevent  floods,  to  extend 
our  inland  waterways,  and  to  provide  hydroelectric  power.  This 
public  power  must  not  be  monopolized  for  private  gain.  Only  through 
well-established  policies  of  transmitting  power  directly  to  its  market 
and  thus  encouraging  widespread  use  at  low  rates  can  the  Federal 
Government  assure  the  people  of  their  full  share  of  its  benefits. 
Additional  power — public  and  private — is  needed  to  raise  the  ceilings 
now  imposed  by  power  shortages  on  industrial  and  agricultural 
development. 

We  should  achieve  the  wise  use  of  resources  through  the  integrated 
development  of  our  great  river  basins.  We  can  learn  much  from  our 
Tennessee  Valley  experience.  We  should  no  longer  delay  in  applying 
the  lessons  of  that  vast  undertaking  to  our  other  great  river  basins. 

Our  fourth  goal  is  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  for  all  our  people 
by  strengthening  our  economic  system  and  sharing  more  broadly 
among  our  people  the  goods  we  produce. 

The  amazing  economic  progress  of  the  past  10  years  points  the  way 
for  the  next  10. 
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Today  14,000,000  more  people  have  jobs  than  in  1938. 

Our  yearly  output  of  goods  and  services  has  increased  by  two-thirds. 

The  average  income  of  our  people,  measured  in  dollars  of  equal  pur- 
chasing power,  has  increased— after  taxes— by  more  than  50  percent. 

In  no  other  10  years  have  farmers,  businessmen,  and  wage  earners 
made  such  great  gains. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  expand  as  rapidly  in  the  next  decade  as  in 
the  last,  because  we  are  now  starting  from  full  employment  and  very 
high  production,  but  we  can  increase  our  annual  output  by  at  least 
one-third  above  the  present  level.  We  can  lift  our  standard  of  living 
to  nearly  double  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

If  we  distribute  these  gains  properly,  we  can  go  far  toward  stamping 
out  poverty  in  our  generation. 

To  do  this,  agriculture,  business,  and  labor  must  move  forward 
together. 

Permanent  farm  prosperity  and  agricultural  abundance  will  be 
achieved  only  as  our  whole  economy  grows  and  prospers.  The 
farmer  can  sell  more  food  at  good  prices  when  the  incomes  of  wage 
earners  are  high  and  when  there  is  full  employment.  Adequate  diets 
for  every  American  family,  and  the  needs  of  our  industries  at  full 
production,  will  absorb  a  farm  output  well  above  our  present  levels. 

Although  the  average  farmer  is  now  better  off  than  ever  before, 
farm  families  as  a  whole  have  only  begun  to  catch  up  with  the  stand- 
ards of  living  enjoyed  in  the  cities.  In  1946  the  average  income  of 
farm  people  was  $779,  contrasted  with  an  average  income  of  $1,288 
for  nonfarm  people.  Within  the  next  decade  we  should  eliminate 
elements  of  inequality  in  these  living  standards. 

To  this  end  our  farm  program  should  enable  the  farmer  to  market 
his  varied  crops  at  lair  price  levels  and  to  improve  his  standard  of 
living. 

We  need  to  continue  price  supports  for  major  farm  commodities 
on  a  basis  which  will  afford  reasonable  protection  against  fluctuations 
in  the  levels  of  production  and  demand,  The  present  price-support 
program  must  be  reexamined  and  modernized. 

Crop  insurance  should  be  strengthened  and  its  benefits  extended 
in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  special  hazards  to  which  he 
is  subject. 

We  also  need  to  improve  the  means  lor  getting  farm  products  into 
the  markets  and  into  the  hands  of  consumers.  Cooperatives  which 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  this  purpose  must  be  encouraged — not 
discouraged.  The  school-lunch  program  should  be  continued  and 
adequately  financed. 

We  need  to  go  forward  with  the  rural  electrification  program  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  electricity  to  all  our  farm  population. 

We  can,  and  must,  aid  and  encourage  farmers  to  conserve  their  soil 
resources  and  restore  the  fertility  of  land  that  has  suffered  from 
neglect   or   unwise   use. 

All  of  these  are  practical  measures  upon  which  we  should  act 
immediately  to  enable  agriculture  to  make  its  full  contribution  to  our 
prosperity. 

We  must  also  strengthen  our  economic  system  within  the  next 
decade  by  enlarging  our  industrial  capacity  within  the  framework  of 
our  free   enterprise   system. 
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We  are  today  far  short  of  the  industrial  capacity  we  need  for  a 
growing  future.  At  least  $50,000,000,000  should  be  invested  by 
industry  to  improve  and  expand  our  productive  facilities  over  the 
next  few  years.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  'The  industrial 
application  of  atomic  energy  and  other  scientific  advances  will  con- 
stantly open  up  further  opportunities  for  expansion.  Farm  pros- 
perity and  high  employment  will  call  for  an  immensely  increased 
output  of  goods  and  services. 

Growth  and  vitality  in  our  economy  depend  on  vigorous  private 
enterprise.  Free  competition  is  the  key  to  industrial  development, 
full  production  and  employment,  fair  prices,  and  an  ever  improving 
standard  of  living.  Competition  is  seriously  limited  today  in  many 
industries  by  the  concentration  of  economic  power  and  other  elements 
of  monopoly.  The  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  permit  proper 
enforcement  of  the  present  antitrust  laws  is  essential.  Beyond  that 
we  should  go  on  to  strengthen  our  legislation  to  protect  competition. 

Another  basic  element  of  a  strong  economic  system  is  the  well-being 
of  wage  earners. 

We  have  learned  that  the  well-being  of  workers  depends  on  high 
production  and  consequent  high  employment.  We  have  learned 
equally  well  that  the  welfare  of  industry  and  agriculture  depends 
on  high  incomes  for  our  workers. 

The  Government  has  wisely  chosen  to  set  a  floor  under  wages;  but 
our  40-cent  minimum  wage  is  inadequate  and  obsolete.  I  recommend 
lifting  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

In  general,  however,  we  must  continue  to  rely  on  our  sound  system 
of  collective  bargaining  to  set  wage  scales.  Workers'  incomes  should 
increase  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  price, 
profit,  and  wage  relationships  and  with  increasing  productivity. 

The  Government's  part  in  labor-management  relations  is  now 
largely  controlled  by  the  terms  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  01  1947.  I  made  my  attitude  clear  on  this  act  in  my  veto  message 
to  the  Congress  last  June.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  to  change  my 
opinion  of  this  law.  As  long  as  it  remains  the  law  of  the  land,  however, 
I  shall  carry  out  my  constitutional  duty  to  administer  it. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  can  understand  the  crucial  importance  of 
restraint  and  wisdom  in  arriving  at  new  labor-management  contracts. 
Work  stoppages  would  result  in  a  loss  of  production — a  loss  which 
could  bring  higher  prices  for  our  citizens  and  could  also  deny  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  hard-pressed  peoples  of  other  lands.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  representatives  of  labor  and  of  industry  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  success 
of  their  bargaining  efforts. 

If  we  surmount  our  current  economic  difficulties,  we  can  move 
ahead  to  a  great  increase  in  our  national  income  which  will  enable 
all  our  people  to  enjoy  richer  and  fuller  lives. 

All  of  us  must  advance  together.  One-fifth  of  our  families  now 
have  average  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $850.  We  must  see  that 
our  gains  in  national  income  are  made  more  largely  available  to  those 
with  low  incomes,  whose  need  is  greatest.  This  will  benefit  us  all 
through  providing  a  stable  foundation  of  buying  power  to  maintain 
prosperity. 

Business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  Government,  working  together, 
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must  develop  the  polieies  whieh  will  make  possible  the  realization  of 
the  full  benefits  of  our  economic  system. 

Our  fifth  goal  is  to  achieve  world  peace  based  on  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  the  equality  of  all  nations. 

Twice  within  our  generation,  world  wars  have  taught  us  that  we 
cannot  isolate  crurselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  learned  that  the  loss  of  freedom  in  any  area  of  the  world 
means  a  loss  of  freedom  to  ourselves— that  the  loss  of  independence 
by  any  nation  adds  directly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  United  States 
and  all  free  nations. 

We  have  learned  that  a  healthy  world  economy  is  essential  to  world 
peace — that  economic  distress  is  a  disease  whose  evil  effects  spread 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  afflicted  nation. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  is  vigorously  following  policies 
designed  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

We  are  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give,  our  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations.  While  that  Organization  has  encountered  unfore- 
seen and  unwelcome  difficulties,  I  am  confident  of  its  ultimate  success. 
We  are  also  devoting  our  efforts  toward  world  economic  recovery  and 
the  revival  of  world  trade.  These  actions  are  closely  related  and 
mutually  supporting. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  can  be  an  effective  force  for  world 
peace  only  if  it  is  strong.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  nations 
will  decrease  their  armaments;  yet,  so  long  as  there  remains  serious 
opposition  to  the  ideals  of  a  peaceful  world,  we  must  maintain  strong 
armed  forces. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Security  Act  by  the  Congress  at  its 
last  session  was  a  notable  step  in  providing  for  the  security  of  this 
country.  A  further  step  which  I  consider  of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  early  provision  for  universal  training.  There  are  many  elements 
in  a  balanced  national  security  program,  all  interrelated  and  neces- 
sary, but  universal  training  should  be  the  foundation  for  them  all. 
A  favorable  decision  by  the  Congress  at  an  early  date  is  of  world 
importance.  I  am  convinced  that  such  action  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  leadership. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  today  in  many  international  activities 
directed  toward  the  creation  of  lasting  peaceful  relationships  among 
nations. 

We  have  been  giving  substantial  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
assist  these  nations  in  preserving  their  integrity  against  foreign  pres- 
sures. Had  it  not  been  for  our  aid,  their  situation  today  might  well 
be  radically  different.  The  continued  integrity  of  those  countries  will 
have  a  powerful  effect  upon  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence  while  they  repair 
the  damages  of  war. 

The  United  States  has  special  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
countries  in  which  we  have  occupation  forces:  Germany,  Austria, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  Our  efforts  to  reach  agreements  on  peace  settle- 
ments for  these  countries  have  so  far  been  blocked,  but  we  shall 
continue  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  satisfactory  settle- 
ments for  each  of  these  nations. 

Many  thousands  of  displaced  persons,  still  living  in  camps  overseas, 
should  be  allowed  entry  into  the  United  States.     I  again  urge  the 
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Congress  to  pass  suitable  legislation  at  once  so  that  this  Nation  may- 
do  its  share  in  caring  for  homeless  and  suffering  refugees  of  all  faiths. 
I  believe  that  the  admission  of  these  persons  will  add  to  the  strength 
and  energy  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  moving  toward  our  goal  of  world  peace  in  many  ways,  but 
the  most  important  efforts  which  we  are  now  making  are  those  which 
support  world  economic  reconstruct:on.  We  are  seeking  to  restore 
the  world  trading  system  which  was  shattered  by  the  war  and  to 
remedy  the  economic  paralysis  which  grips  many  countries. 

To  restore  world  trade  we  have  recently  taken  the  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  greatest  reduction  of  world  tariffs  that  has  ever  occurred. 
The  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  made  this  achievement  possible,  is  of  extreme  importance. 
We  must  also  go  on  to  support  the  International  Trade  Organization, 
through  which  we  hope  to  obtain  worldwide  agreement  on  a  code  of 
fair  conduct  in  international  trade. 

Our  present  major  effort  toward  economic  reconstruction  is  to 
support  the  program  for  recovery  developed  by  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  my  recent  message  to  the  Congress,  I  outlined  the 
reasons  why  it  is  wise  and  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  extend 
this  support. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  soundness  and  promise  of  this 
proposal.  When  the  European  economy  is  strengthened,  the  product 
of  its  industry  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  other  areas  of  economic 
distress.  The  ability  of  free  men  to  overcome  hunger  and  despair 
will  be  a  moral  stimulus  to  the  entire  world. 

We  intend  to  work  also  with  other  nations  in  achieving  world 
economic  recovery.  We  shall  continue  our  cooperation  with  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  special  program  of  assistance 
to  China,  to  provide  urgent  relief  needs  and  to  speed  reconstruction, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  governments  share  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  economic  reconstruction  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  can  be  achieved  through  cooperative  effort  among  nations.  In 
spite  of  these  differences,  we  will  go  forward  with  our  efforts  to  over- 
come economic  paralysis. 

No  nation  by  itself  can  carry  these  programs  to  success;  they  depend 
upon  the  cooperative  and  honest  efforts  of  all  participating  countries. 
Yet  the  leadership  is  inevitably  ours. 

I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Congress  should 
authorize  support  for  the  European  recovery  program  for  the  period 
from  April  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1952,  with  an  initial  amount  for  the 
first  15  months  of  6.8  billion  dollars.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  this  vital  measure  of  our  foreign  policy  on  this  decisive 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

We  are  following  a  sound,  constructive,  and  practical  course  in 
carrying  out  our  determination  to  achieve  peace. 

We  are  fighting  poverty,  hunger,  and  suffering. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

We  are  building  toward  a  world  where  all  nations,  large  and  small 
alike,  may  live  free  from  the  fear  of  aggression. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

Above  all  else  we  are  striving  to  achieve  a  concord  among  the 
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peoples  of  the  world  based  upon  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 

We  can  go  forward  with  confidence  that  we  are  following  sound 
policies,  both  at  home  and  with  other  nations,  which  will  lead  us 
toward  our  great  goals  for  economic,  social,  and  moral  achievement. 

As  we  enter  the  new  vear,  we  must  surmount  one  major  problem 
which  affects  all  our  goals.     That  is  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Already  inflation  in  this  country  is  undermining  the  living  standards 
of  millions  of  families.  Food  costs  too  much.  Housing  has  reached 
fantastic  price  levels.  Schools  and  hospitals  are  in  financial  distress. 
Inflation  threatens  to  bring  on  disagreement  and  strife  between  labor 
and  management. 

Worst  of  all,  inflation  holds  the  threat  of  another  depression,  just 
as  we  had  a  depression  after  the  unstable  boom  following  the  First 
World  W7ar. 

When  I  announced  last  October  that  the  Congress  was  being  called 
into  session,  I  described  the  price  increases  which  had  taken  place 
since  June  1946.  Wholesale  prices  had  increased  40  percent,  and 
retail  prices  had  increased  23  percent. 

Since  October  prices  have  continued  to  rise.  Wholesale  prices 
have  gone  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent.  Retail  prices  have  gone 
up  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  events  which  have  occured  since  I  presented  my  10-point 
anti-inflation  program  to  the  Congress  on  November  17  have  made  it 
even  clearer  that  all  10  points  are  essential. 

High  prices  must  not  be  our  means  of  rationing. 

We  must  deal  effectively  and  at  once  with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

We  must  stop  the  spiral  of  inflation. 

I  trust  that  within  the  shortest  possible  time  the  Congress  will 
make  available  to  the  Government  the  weapons  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  anti-inflationary  factors  in  our  economy 
today  is  the  excess  of  Government  revenues  over  expenditures. 

Government  expenditures  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  held 
to  the  lowest  safe  levels.  Since  VJ-day  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  sharply  reduced.  They  have  been  cut  from  more  than  63  billion 
dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1946  to  less  than  38  billion  dollars  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  civilian  employees  has  been  cut 
nearly  in  half — from  3%  million  down  to  2  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  Government  revenues  must  not  be  reduced. 
Until  inflation  has  been  stopped  there  should  be  no  cut  in  taxes  that 
is  not  offset  by  additions  at  another  point  in  our  tax  structure. 

Certain  adjustments  should  be  made  within  our  existing  tax  struc- 
ture that  will  not  affect  total  receipts,  yet  will  adjust  the  tax  burden 
so  that  those  least  able  to  pay  will  have  their  burden  lessened  by  the 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  it  to  those  best  able  to  pay. 

Many  of  our  families  today  are  suffering  hardship  because -of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  At  the  same  time  profits  of  corporations  reached 
an  all-time  record  in  1947.  Corporate  profits  totaled  17  billion  dollars 
after  taxes.  This  compared  with  12.5  billion  dollars  in  1946,  the 
previous  high  year. 

Because  of  this  extraordinarily  high  level  of  profits,  corporations 
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can  well  afford  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  load  at  this  time. 

During  this  period,  in  which  the  high  cost  of  living  is  bearing  down 
on  so  many  of  our  families,  tax  adjustments  should  be  made  to  ease 
their  burden.  The  low-income  group  particularly  is  being  pressed 
very  hard.  To  this  group  a  tax  adjustment  would  result  in  a  saving 
that  could  be  used  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  recommend  therefore  that,  effective  January  1,  1948,  a  cost  of 
living  tax  credit  be  extended  to  our  people  consisting  of  a  credit  of 
$40  to  each  individual  taxpay er'and  an  additional  credit  of  $40  for 
each  dependent.  Thus  the  income  tax  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  would  be  reduced  $160.  The  credit  would  be  extended  to 
all  taxpayers,  but  it  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  those  in  the 
low-income  group. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  a  tax  credit  would  reduce  the  Federal 
revenue  by  3.2  billion  dollars.  This  reduction  should  be  made  up 
by  increasing  the  tax  on  corporate  profits  in  an  amount  that  will 
produce  this  sum — with  appropriate  adjustment  for  small  corporations. 

This  is  the  proper  method  of  tax  relief  at  this  time.  It  gives 
relief  to  those  who  need  it  most  without  cutting  the  total  tax  revenue 
of  the  Government. 

When  the  present  danger  of  inflation  has  passed  we  should  consider 
tax  reduction  based  upon  a  revision  of  our  entire  tax  structure. 

When  we  have  conquered  inflation,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
move  forward  toward  our  chosen  goals. 

As  we  do  so  let  us  keep  ever  before  us  our  high  purposes. 

We  are  determined  that  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  shall  have  an 
equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  stature 
and  to  take  his  place  in  the  control  of  his  Nation's  destiny. 

We  are  determined  that  the  productive  resources  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  used  wisely  and  fully  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  are  determined  that  the  democratic  faith  of  our  people  and  the 
strength  of  our  resources  shall  contribute  their  full  share  to  the 
attainment  of  enduring  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  faith  in  human  dignity  that  underlies  these  purposes. 
It  is  this  faith  that  keeps  us  a  strong  and  vital  people. 

This  is  a  time  to  remind  ourselves  of  these  fundamentals.  For 
today  the  whole  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership. 

This  is  the  hour  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  faith  in  mankind 
that  makes  us  strong. 

This  is  the  hour  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  faith  in  God  that 
gives  us  confidence  as  we  face  the  challenge  of  the  years  ahead. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  5,  1949. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress: 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  Eighty-first  Co  ogress  that  the  state  of 
the  Union  is  good.  Our  Natioo  is  better  able  thaa  ever  before  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  to  give  them  their  fair  chance 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  search  for  peace. 

During  the  last  16  years,  the  American  people  have  been  creating  a 
society  which  offers  new  opportunities  for  every  man  to  enjoy  his  share 
of  the  satisfactions  of  life. 

In  this  society,  we  are  conservative  about  the  values  and  principles 
which  we  cherish;  but  we  are  forward-looking  in  protecting  those  values 
and  principles  and  in  extending  their  benefits.  We  have  rejected  the 
discredited  theory  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Nation  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  privileged  few.  We  have  abandoned  the  trickle-down 
concept  of  national  prosperity.  Instead,  we  believe  that  our  economic 
system  should  rest  on  a  democratic  foundation  and  that  wealth  should 
be  created  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  recent  election  shows  that  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of 
this  kind  of  society  and  want  to  go  on  improving  it. 

The  American  people  have  decided  that  poverty  is  just  as  wasteful 
and  just  as  unnecessary  as  preventable  disease.  We  have  pledged xmr 
common  resources  to  help  one  another  in  the  hazards  and  struggles  of 
individual  life.  We  believe  that  no  unfair  prejudice  or  artificial  dis- 
tinction should  bar  any  American  from  an  education,  or  from  good 
health,  or  from  a  job  that  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

The  attainment  of  this  kind  of  society  demands  the  best  efforts  of 
every  citizen  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  it  imposes  increasing  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Government. 

The  Government  must  work  with  industry,  labor,  and  the  farmers 
in  keeping  our  economy  running  at  full  speed.  The  Government  must 
see  that  every  American  has  a  chance  to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  our 
increasing  abundance.     These  responsibilities  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  cannot  maintain  prosperity  unless  we  have  a  fair  distribution 
of  opportunity  and  a  widespread  consumption  of  the  products  of  our 
factories  and  farms. 

Our  Government  has  undertaken  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

We  have  made  tremendous  public  investments  in  highways,  hydro- 
electric power  projects,  soil  conservation,  and  reclamation.  We  have 
established  a  system  of  social  security.  We  have  enacted  laws  pro- 
tecting the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  our  working  people  and  the  income 
of  our  farmers.  These  Federal  policies  have  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over.  They  have  strengthened  the  material  foundations  of  our 
democratic  ideals.  Without  them,  our  present  prosperity  would  be 
impossible. 

Reinforced   by   these  policies,   our  private-enterprise   system   has 
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reached  new  heights  of  production.  Since  the  boom  year  of  1929, 
while  our  population  has  increased  by  only  20  percent,  our  agricultural 
production  has  increased  by  45  percent,  and  our  industrial  production 
has  increased  by  75  percent.  We  are  turning  out  far  more  goods  and 
more  wealth  per  worker  than  we  have  ever  done  before. 

This  progress  has  confounded  the  gloomy  prophets,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  predicted  the  downfall  of  American  capitalism.  The 
American  people,  going  their  own  way,  confident  in  their  own  powers, 
have  achieved  the  greatest  prosperity  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But,  great  as  our  progress  has  been,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

As  we  look  around  the  country,  many  of  our  shortcomings  stand  out 
in  bold  relief. 

We  are  suffering  from  excessively  high  prices. 

Our  production  is  still  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  our  demands. 

Our  minimum  wages  are  far  too  low. 

Small  business  is  losing  ground  to  growing  monopoly. 

Our  farmers  still  face  an  uncertain  future.  And  too  many  of  them 
lack  the  benefits  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Some  of  our  natural  resources  are  still  being  wasted. 

We  are  acutely  short  of  electric  power,  although  the  means  for 
developing  such  power  are  abundant. 

Five  million  families  are  still  living  in  slums  and  firetraps.  Three 
million  families  share  their  homes  with  others. 

Our  health  is  far  behind  the  progress  of  medical  science.  Proper 
medical  care  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  c'tizens. 

Our  schools,  in  many  localities,  are  utterly  inadequate. 

Our  democratic  ideals  are  often  thwarted  by  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance. 

Each  of  these  shortcomings  is  also  an  opportunity — an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Our  first  great  opportunity  is  to  protect  our  economy  against  the 
evils  of  boom  and  bust. 

This  objective  cannot  be  attained  by  Government  alone.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  task  must  be  performed  by  individual  efforts 
under  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  can  keep  our  present  pros- 
perity, and  increase  it,  only  if  free  enterprise  and  free  government  work 
together  to  that  end. 

We  cannot  afford  to  float  along  carelessly  on  a  postwar  boom  until 
it  collapses.  And  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  prepare  to  weather  a 
recession  if  it  comes.  Instead,  Government  and  business  must  work 
together  constantly  to  achieve  more  and  more  jobs  and  more  and  more 
production — which  mean  more  and  more  prosperity  for  all  the  people. 

The  business  cycle  is  man-made;  and  men  of  good  will,  working 
together,  can  smooth  it  out. 

So  far  as  business  is  concerned,  it  should  plan  for  steady,  vigorous 
expansion — seeking  always  to  increase  its  output,  lower  its  prices,  and 
avoid  the  vices  of  monopoly  and  restriction.  So  long  as  business  does 
this,  it  will  be  contributing  to  continued  prosperity,  and  it  will  have  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  the  Government. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  pledges  the  Government  to  use  all 
its  resources  to  promote  maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  This  means  that  the  Government  is  firmly  committed 
to  protect  business  and  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  recession  and 
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against  the  evils  of  inflation.  This  means  that  the  Government  must 
adapt  its  plans  and  policies  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 

At  the  present  time,  our  prosperity  is  threatened  by  inflationary 
pressures  at  a  number  of  critical  points  in  the  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  in  a  position  to  take  effective  action  at  these  danger 
spots.  To  that  end,  I  recommend  that  .the  Congress  enact  legislation 
for  the  following  purposes: 

First,  to  continue  the  power  to  control  consumer  credit  and  enlarge 
the  power  to  control  bank  credit. 

Second,  to  grant  authority  to  regulate  speculation  on  the  commodity 
exchanges. 

Third,  to  continue  export-control  authority  and  to  provide  adequate 
machinery  for  its  enforcement. 

Fourth,  to  continue  the  priorities  and  allocation  authority  in  the 
field  of  transportation. 

Fifth,  to  authorize  priorities  and  allocations  for  key  materials  in 
short  supply. 

Sixth,  to  extend  and  strengthen  rent  control. 

Seventh,  to  provide  stand-by  authority  to  impose  price  ceilings  for 
scarce  commodities  which  basically  affect  essential  industrial  produc- 
tion or  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  limit  unjustified  wage  adjustments 
which  would  force  a  break  in  an  established  price  ceiling. 

Eighth,  to  authorize  an  immediate  study  of  the  adequacy  of  pro- 
duction facilities  for  materials  in  critically  short  supply,  such  as  steel; 
and,  if  found  necessary,  to  authorize  Government  loans  for  the  expan- 
sion of  production  facilities  to  relieve  such  shortages,  and  furthermore 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  such  facilities  directly  if  action  by 
private  industry  fails  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  Economic  Report,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  shortly, 
will  discuss  in  detail  the  economic  background  for  these  recommenda- 
tions. ... 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  maintaining  prosperity  is  the 
Government's  fiscal  policy.  At  this  time,  it  is  essential  not  only  that 
the  Federal  budget  be  balanced,  but  also  that  there  be  a  substantial 
surplus  to  reduce  inflationarv  pressures,  and  permit  a  sizable  reduction 
in  the  national  debt,  which  now  stands  at  $252,000,000,000.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  enact  new  tax  legislation  to 
bring  in  an  additional  $4,000,000,000  of  Government  revenue.  This 
should  come  principally  from  additional  corporate  taxes.  A  portion 
should  come  from  revised  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  raising  personal  income-tax  rates  in  the  middle  and  upper 
brackets. 

If  we  want  to  keep  our  economy  running  in  high  gear,  we  must  be 
sure  that  every  group  has  the  incentive  to  make  its  full  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  At  present,  the  working  men  and  women  of 
the  Nation  are  unfairly  discriminated  against  by  a  statute  that  abridges 
their  rights,  curtails  their  constructive  efforts,  and  hampers  our  sys- 
tem of  free  collective  bargaining.  That  statute  is  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947,  sometimes  called  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

That  act  should  be  repealed. 

The  Wagner  Act  should  be  reenacted.  However,  certain  improve- 
ments, which  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  2  years  ago,  are  needed. 
Jurisdictional  strikes  and  unjustifiable  secondary  boycotts  should  be 
prohibited.     The  use  of  economic  force  to  decide  issues  arising  out 
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of  the  interpretation  of  existing  contracts  should  be  prevented.  With- 
out endangering  our  democratic  freedoms,  means  should  be  provided 
for  settling  or  preventing  strikes  in  vital  industries  which  affect  the 
public  interest. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  be  rebuilt  and  strengthened,  and 
those  units  properly  helonging  within  that  Department  should  be 
placed  in  it. 

The  health  of  our  economy  and  its  maintenance  at  high  levels  further 
require  that  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  law  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  75  cents  an  hour. 

If  our  free-enterprise  economy  is  to  be  strong  and  healthy  we  must 
reinvigorate  the  forces  of  competition.  We  must  assure  small  busi- 
ness the  freedom  and  opportunity  to  grow  and  prosper.  To  this 
purpose,  we  should  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  by  closing  those 
loopholes  that  permit  monopolistic  mergers  and  consolidations. 

Our  national  farm  program  should  be  improved — not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers,  but  for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Nation.  Our  goals  should  be  abundant  farm  production  and  parity 
of  income  for  agriculture.  Standards  of  living  on  the  farm  should  be 
just  as  good  as  anywhere  else. 

Farm  price  supports  are  an  essential  part  of  our  program  to  achieve 
these  ends.  Price  supports  should  be  used  to  prevent  farm  price 
declines  which  are  out  of  line  with  general  price  levels,  to  facilitate 
adjustments  in  production  to  consumer  demands,  and  to  promote 
good  land  use.  Our  price-support  legislation  must  be  adapted  to 
these  objectives.  The  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  adequate  storage  space  for  crops  should  be  restored. 

Our  program  for  farm  prosperity  should  also  seek  to  expand  the 
domestic  market  for  agricultural  products,  particularly  among  low- 
income  groups,  and  to  increase  and  stabilize  foreign  markets. 

We  should  give  special  attention  to  extending  modern  conveniences 
and  services  to  our  farms.  Rural  electrification  should  be  pushed 
forward.  And  in  considering  legislation  relating  to  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  security,  special  attention  should  be  given  to- 
rural  problems. 

Our  growing  population  and  the  expansion  of  our  economy  depend 
upon  the  wise  management  of  our  land,  water,  forest,  and  mineral 
wealth.  In  our  present  dynamic  economy,  the  task  of  conservation 
is  not  to  lock  up  our  resources  but  to  develop  and  improve  them. 
Failure,  today,  to  make  the  investments  which  are  necessary  to 
support  our  progress  in  the  future  would  be  false  economy. 

We  must  push  forward  with  the  development  of  our  rivers  for 
power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  flood  control.  We  should  apply 
the  lessons  of  our  Tennessee  Valley  experience  to  our  other  great 
river  basins. 

I  again  recommend  that  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

We  must  adopt  a  program  for  the  planned  use  of  the  petroleum 
reserves  under  the  sea,  which  are — and  must  remain — vested  in  the 
Federal  Government.  We  must  extend  our  programs  of  soil  conser- 
vation. W^e  must  place  our  forests  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  new  sources  of  vital  minerals. 

In  all  this  we  must  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of  these  public 
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undertakings  are  directly  available  to  the  people.  Public  power 
should  be  carried  to  consuming  areas  by  public  transmission  lines 
where  necessary  to  provide  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
Irrigation  waters  should  serve  family  farms  and  not  land  speculators. 

The  Government  has  still  other  opportunities  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  citizens.  These  opportunities  lie  in  the 
fields  of  social  security,  health,  education,  housing,  and  civil  rights. 

The  present  coverage  of  the  social-security  laws  is  altogether  in- 
adequate, and  benefit  payments  are  too  low.  One-third  of  our 
workers  are  not  covered.  Those  who  receive  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance  benefits  receive  an  average  payment  of  only  $25  a  month. 
Many  others  who  cannot  work  because  they  are  physically  disabled 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  charity.  We  should  expand  our  social-security 
program,  both  as  to  size  of  benefits  and  extent  of  coverage,  against 
the  economic  hazards  due  to  unemployment,  old  age,  sickness,  and 
disability. 

We  must  spare  no  effort  to  raise  the  general  level  of  health  in  this 
country.  In  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours,  it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  tens 
of  millions  lack  adequate  medical  care.  We  are  short  of  doctors, 
hospitals,  and  nurses.  We  must  remedy  these  shortages.  Moreover, 
we  need — and  we  must  have  without  further  delay — a  system  of  pre- 
paid medical  insurance  which  will  enable  every  American  to  afford 
good  medical  care. 

It  is  equally  shocking  that  millions  of  our  children  are  not  receiving 
a  good  education.  Millions  of  them  are  in  overcrowded,  obsolete 
buildings.  We  are  short  of  teachers,  because  teachers'  salaries  are 
too  low  to  attract  new  teachers,  or  to  hold  the  ones  we  have.  All 
these  school  problems  will  become  much  more  acute  as  a  result  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  our  elementary  schools 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  my  desire  for 
prompt  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  to  help  them  operate  and 
maintain  their  school  systems. 

The  governmental  agency  which  now  administers  the  programs  of 
health,  education,  and  social  security  should  be  given  full  depart- 
mental status. 

The  housing  shortage  continues  to  be  acute.  As  an  immediate 
step,  the  Congress  should  enact  the  provisions  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  slum  clearance,  farm  housing,  and  housing  research  winch  I 
have  repeatedly  recommended.  The  number  of  low-rent  public 
housing  units  provided  for  in  the  legislation  should  be  increased  to 
1,000,000  units  in  the  next  7  years.  Even  this  number  of  units  will 
not  begin  to  meet  our  need  for  new  housing. 

Most  of  the  houses  we  need  will  have  to  be  built  by  private  enter- 
prise, without  public  subsidy.  By  producing  too  few  rental  units 
and  too  large  a  proportion  of  high-priced  houses,  the  building  industry 
is  rapidly  pricing  itself  out  of  the  market.  Building  costs  must  be 
lowered. 

The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  induce  all  seg- 
ments of  the  building  industry  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of 
lower-priced  housing.  Additional  legislation  to  encourage  such  hous- 
ing will  be  submitted. 

The  authority  which  I  have  requested,  to  allocate  materials  in  short 
supply  and  to  impose  price  ceilings  on  such  materials,  could  be  used, 
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if  found  necessary,  to  channel  more  materials  into  homes  large  enough 
for  family  life  at  prices  which  wage  earners  can  afford. 

The  driving  force  behind  our  progress  is  our  faith  in  our  democratic 
institutions.  That  faith  is  embodied  in  the  promise  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  which  the  founders  of  our  Republic  pro- 
claimed to  their  countrymen  and  to  the  whole  world. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  promise  is  among  the  highest  purposes  of 
government.  The  civil-rights  proposals  I  made  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress  I  now  repeat  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  They  should  be 
enacted  in  order  that  the  Federal  Government  may  assume  the  leader- 
ship and  discharge  the  obligations  clearly  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  stand  squarely  behind  those  proposals. 

Our  domestic  programs  are  the  foundation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  world  today  looks  to  us  for  leadership  because  we  have  so  largely 
realized,  within  our  borders,  those  benefits  of  democracy  for  which 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  yearning. 

We  are  following  a  foreign  policy  which  is  the  outward  expression 
of  the  democratic  faith  we  profess.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
encourage  free  states  and  free  peoples  throughout  the  world,  to  aid 
the  suffering  and  afflicted  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic nations  against  aggression. 

The  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  is  peace.  We  are  supporting  a 
world  organization  to  keep  peace  and  a  world  economic  policy  to 
create  prosperity  for  mankind.  Our  guiding  star  is  the  principle  of 
international  cooperation.  To  this  concept  we  have  made  a  national 
commitment  as  profound  as  anything  in  history.  To  it  we  have 
pledged  our  resources  and  our  honor. 

Until  a  system  of  world  security  is  established  upon  which  we  can 
safely  rely,  we  cannot  escape  the  burden  of  creating  and  maintaining 
armed  forces  sufficient  to  deter  aggression.  We  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  year  in  the  effective  organization  of  our  armed 
forces,  but  further  improvements  in  our  national  security  legislation 
are  necessary.  Universal  training  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  consider  several  measures  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
At  this  time,  I  recommend  that  we  restore  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  full  effectiveness,  and  extend  it  for  3  years.  We 
should  also  open  our  doors  to  displaced  persons  without  unfair  dis- 
crimination. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  all  nations  that  we  are  not  seeking  to 
freeze  the  status  quo.  We  have  no  intention  of  preserving  the  injus- 
tices of  the  past.  We  welcome  the  constructive  efforts  being  made  by 
many  nations  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  their  citizens.  In  the 
European  recovery  program,  in  our  good-neighbor  policy,  and  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  begun  to  batter  down  those  national  walls 
which  block  the  economic  growth  and  the  social  advancement  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  if  we  hold  resolutely  to  this  course  the  principle  of 
international  cooperation  will  eventually  command  the  approval  even 
of  those  nations  which  are  now  seeking  to  weaken  or  subvert  it. 

We  stand  at  the  opening  of  an  era  which  can  mean  either  great 
achievement  or  terrible  catastrophe  for  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 
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The  strength  of  our  Nation  must  continue  to  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  all  our  people  rather  than  a  privileged  few.  It  must  continue  to 
be  used  unselfishly  in  the  struggle  for  world  peace  and  the  betterment 
of  mankind  the  world  over. 

This  is  the  task  before  us. 

It  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  many  complications,  and  there  will 
be  strong  opposition  from  selfish  interests. 

I  hope  for  cooperation  from  farmers,  from  labor,  and  from  business. 
Every  segment  of  our  population  and  every  individual  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  our  Government  a  fair  deal. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
will  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  one  objective — the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
this  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Divine  Power  which  has  guided  us  to  this 
time  of  fateful  responsibility  and  glorious  opportunity  will  not  desert 
us  now. 

With  that  help  from  Almighty. God  which  we  have  humbly  ac- 
knowledged at  every  turning  point  in  our  national  life  we  shall  be 
able  to  perform  the  great  tasks  which  He  now  sets  before  us. 
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The  White  House,  January  4,  1950. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress: 

A  year  ago  I  reported  to  this  Congress  that  the  state  of  the  Union 
was  good.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  today  that  the 
state  of  the  Union  continues  to  be  good.  Our  Republic  continues  to 
increase  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  within  its  borders,  and  to  offer 
strength  and  encouragement  to  all  those  who  love  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  notable  progress  in  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  peace  and  freedom,  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  have  taken  important  steps  in  securing  the  North  Atlantic 
community  against  aggression.  We  have  continued  our  successful 
support  of  European  recovery.  We  have  returned  to  our  established 
polic3r  of  expanding  international  trade  through  reciprocal  agreement. 
We  have  strengthened  our  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

While  great  problems  still  confront  us,  the  greatest  danger  has 
receded — the  possibility  which  faced  us  3  years  ago  that  most  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  might  collapse  under  totalitarian 
pressure.  Today,  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  have  new  vigor  and 
new  hope  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  our  domestic  affairs,  we  have  made  notable  advances  toward 
broader  opportunity  and  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

We  have  met  and  reversed  the  first  significant  downturn  in  economic 
activity  since  the  war.  In  accomplishing  this,  Government  programs 
for  maintaining  employment  and  purchasing  power  have  been  of 
tremendous  benefit.     As  the  result  of  these  programs,  and  the  wisdom 
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and  good  judgment  of  our  businessmen  and  workers,  major  readjust- 
ments have  been  made  without  widespread  suffering. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  also  made  a  good  start  in  providing 
housing  for  low-income  groups;  we  have  raised  minimum  wages;  we 
have  gone  forward  with  the  development  of  our  natural  resources; 
we  have  given  greater  assurance  of  stability  to  the  farmer;  and  we 
have  improved  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  our  Government. 

Today,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  stand  a  free  and  prosperous  nation 
with  greater  possibilities  for  the  future  than  any  people  have  ever  had 
before. 

We  are  now,  in  this  year  of  1950,  nearing  the  midpoint  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  first  half  of  this  century  will  be  known  as  the  most  turbulent 
and  eventful  period  in  recorded  history.  The  swift  pace  of  events 
promises  to  make  the  next  50  years  decisive  in  the  history  of  man  on 
this  planet. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  revolution  which  began  two  centuries 
ago  has,  in  the  last  50  years,  caught  up  the  peoples  of  the  globe  in  a 
common  destiny.  Two  world-shattering  wars  have  proved  that  no 
corner  of  the  earth  can  be  isolated  from  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

The  human  race  has  reached  a  turning  point.  Man  has  opened 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  mastered  new  powers.  If  he  uses  them 
wisely,  he  can  reach  new  heights  of  civilization.  If  he  uses  them 
foolishly,  they  may  destroy  him. 

Man  must  create  the  moral  and  legal  framework  for  the  world 
which  will  insure  that  his  new  powers  are  used  for  good  and  not  for 
evil.  In  shaping  the  outcome,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
play  a  leading  role. 

Among  all  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  50  years, 
none  is  more  important  than  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs.  Fifty  years  ago  we  were  a  country  devoted 
largely  to  our  own  internal  affairs.  Our  industry  was  growing,  and 
we  had  new  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Caribbean,  but  we 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of  vast  areas  of  our 
own  continental  territory. 

Today  our  population  has  doubled.  Our  national  production  has 
risen  from  about  50  billion  dollars,  in  terms  of  today's  prices,  to  the 
staggering  figure  of  255  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  have  a  more  pro- 
ductive economic  system  and  a  greater  industrial  potential  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe.  Our  standard  of  living  is  an  inspiration 
for  all  other  peoples.  Even  the  slightest  changes  in  our  economic 
and  social  life  have  their  effect  on  other  countries  all  around  the  world. 

Our  tremendous  strength  has  brought  with  it  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  moved  from  the  outer  edge  to  the  center  of  world 
affairs.  Other  nations  look  to  us  for  a  wise  exercise  of  our  economic 
and  military  strength,  and  for  vigorous  support  of  the  ideals  of 
representative  government  and  a  free  society.     We  will  not  fail  them. 

Our  objective  in  the  world  is  peace.  Our  country  has  joined  with 
others  in  the  task  of  achieving  peace.  We  know  now  that  this  is  not 
an  easy  task,  or  a  short  one.  But  we  are  determined  "to  see  it  through. 
Both  of  our  great  political  parties  are  committed  to  working  to- 
gether— and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to  work  together — to  achieve 
this  end.  We  are  prepared  to  devote  our  energy  and  our  resources  to 
this  task,  because  we  know  that  our  own  security  and  the  future  of 
mankind  are  at  stake. 
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Our  success  in  working  with  other  nations  to  achieve  peace  depends 
largely  on  what  we  do  at  home.  We  must  preserve  our  national 
strength.  Strength  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  arms  and  force.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economic  growth,  a,nd  social  health,  and  vigorous  institu- 
tions, public  and  private.  We  can  achieve  peace  only  if  we  maintain 
our  productive  energy,  our  democratic  institutions,  and  our  firm 
belief  in  individual  freedom. 

Our  surest  guide  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  will  be  the  spirit  in  which 
this  great  Republic  was  founded.  We  must  make  our  decisions  in  the 
conviction  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  equally  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  duty 
of  government  is  to  serve  these  ends. 

This  country  of  ours  has  experienced  many  blessings,  but  none 
greater  than  its  dedication  to  these  principles.  At  every  point  in  our 
history  these  ideals  have  served  to  correct  our  failures  and  short- 
comings, to  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  to  keep  clearly  before  us 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  They  have  en- 
shrined for  us,  as  a  principle  of  government,  the  moral  imperative  to 
do  justice,  and  the  divine  command  to  men  to  love  one  another. 

These  principles  give  meaning  to  all  that  we  do. 

In  foreign  policy  they  mean  that  we  can  never  be  tolerant  of 
oppression  or  tyranny.  They  mean  that  we  must  throw  our  weight 
on  the  side  of  greater  freedom  and  a  better  life  for  all  peoples.  These 
principles  confirm  us  in  carrying  out  the  specific  programs  for  peace 
which  we  have  already  begun. 

We  shall  continue  to  give  our  wholehearted  support  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  believe  that  this  organization  can  ultimately  provide 
the  framework  of  international  law  and  morality  without  which 
mankind  cannot  survive.  It  has  already  set  up  new  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  nations  in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Convention  on  Genocide.  It  is  moving  ahead  to  give  meaning  to 
the  concept  of  world  brotherhood  through  a  wide  variety  of  cultural, 
economic,  and  technical  activities. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  again  showed  the  value  of  the  United 
Nations  in  bringing  about  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  tense  interna- 
tional controversies.  In  Indonesia  and  in  Palestine  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  have  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed  and  paved  the  way  to 
peaceful  settlements. 

We  are  working  toward  the  time  when  the  United  Nations  will 
control  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  will  have  the  forces  to  pre- 
serve international  law  and  order.  While  the  world  remains  unsettled, 
however,  and  as  long  as  our  own  security  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world  require,  we  will  maintain  a  strong  and  well-balanced  defense 
organization.  The  Selective  Service  System  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
defense  plans,  and  it  must  be  continued. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  we  must  con- 
tinue to  share  in  the  common  defense  of  free  nations  against  aggres- 
sion. At  the  last  session  this  Congress  laid  the  basis  for  this  joint 
effort.  We  now  must  put  into  effect  the  common  defense  plans  that 
are  being  worked  out. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  for  world  economic  recovery,  because 
world  prosperity  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  permanent  peace. 

As  an  immediate  means  to  this  end  we  must  continue  our  support  of 
the  European  recovery  piogram.     This  program  has  achieved  great 
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success  in  the  first  2  years  of  operation,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. If  we  were  to  stop  this  program  now,  or  cripple  it,  just  be- 
cause it  is  succeeding,  we  should  be  doing  exactly  what  the  enemies  of 
democracy  want  us  to  do.  We  should  be  just  as  foolish  as  a  man 
who,  for  reasons  of  false  economy,  failed  to  put  a  roof  on  this  house 
after  building  the  foundation  and  the  walls. 

World  prosperity  also  requires  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  expand 
world  trade.  As  a  major  step  in  this  direction  we  should  promptly 
join  the  International  Trade  Organization.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization,  which  the  United  States  has  been  foremost  in  creating, 
is  to  establish  a  code  of  fair  practice,  and  an  international  authority 
for  adjusting  differences  in  international  commercial  relations.  It  is 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  kind  of  anarchy  and  irresponsibility  in  world 
trade  which  did  so  much  to  bring  about  the  world  depression  in  the 
1930's. 

An  expanding  world  economy  requires  the  improvement  of  living 
standards  and  the  development  of  resources  in  areas  where  human 
poverty  and  misery  now  prevail.  Without  such  improvement,  the 
recovery  of  Europe  and  the  future  of  our  own  economy  will  not  be 
secure.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt  the  legislation  now  before  it 
to  provide  for  increasing  the  flow  of  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment  to  underdeveloped  regions. 

It  is  more  essential  now  than  ever,  if  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
representative  government  are  to  prevail  in  these  areas,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East,  that  their  people  experience,  in  their  own  lives, 
the  benefits  of  scientific  and  economic  advances.  This  program  will 
require  the  movement  of  large  amounts  of  capital  from  the  industrial 
nations,  and  particularly  from  the  United  States,  to  productive  uses 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Recent  world  events  make 
prompt  action  imperative. 

This  program  is  in  the  interest  of  all  peoples;  and  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  either  the  old  imperialism  of  the  last  century  or  the 
new  imperialism  of  the  Communists. 

Our  aim  for  a  peaceful,  democratic  world  of  free  peoples  will  be 
achieved  in  the  long  run,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  an  appeal  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  If  the  peace  policy  of  the  democratic 
nations  is  to  be  successful,  they  must  demonstrate  that  the  benefits 
of  their  way  of  life  can  be  increased  and  extended  to  all  nations  and 
all  races. 

In  the  world  today  we  are  confronted  with  the  danger  that  the 
rising  demand  of  people  everywhere  for  freedom  and  a  better  life  may 
be  corrupted  and  betrayed  by  the  false  promises  of  communism. 
In  its  ruthless  struggle  for  power,  communism  seizes  upon  our  im- 
perfections, and  takes  advantage  of  the  delays  and  set-backs  which 
the  democratic  nations  experience  in  their  effort  to  secure  a  better 
life  for  their  citizens.  This  challenge  to  us  is  more  than  a  military 
challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  honesty  of  our  profession  of  the 
democratic  faith ;  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  efficiency  and  stability  of  our 
economic  system ;  it  is  a  challenge  to  our  willingness  to  work  with  other 
peoples  for  world  peace  and  world  prosperity. 

For  my  part  I  welcome  the  challenge.  I  believe  that  our  country, 
at  this  crucial  point  in  world  history,  will  meet  that  challenge  success- 
fully. I  believe  that,  in  cooperation  with  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world,  we  shall  extend  the  full  benefits  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
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to  millions  who  do  not  now  enjoy  them,  and  preserve  mankind  from 
dictatorship  and  tyranny. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  succeed  in  our  struggle  for  peace,  because  I 
have  seen  the  success  we  have  had  in  our  own  country  in  following  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Over  the  last  50  years  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
equal  opportunity  to  which  our  Nation  is  dedicated  have  been  in- 
creasingly realized  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  no  longer  means  simply  the  oppor- 
tunity which  a  man  has  to  advance  beyond  his  fellows.  Some  of  our 
citizens  do  achieve  greater  success  than  others  as  a  reward  for  indi- 
vidual merit  and  effort,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  At  the  same' time 
our  country  must  be  more  than  a  land  of  opportunity  for  a  select  few. 
It  must  be  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  of  us.  In  such  a  land  all  can 
grow  and  prosper  together. 

The  simple  truth  that  we  can  all  go  forward  together  i9  often 
questioned  by  selfish  or  short-sighted  persons.  It  is  strange  that 
this  is  so,  for  this  proposition  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  our 
national  history.  During  the  last  50  years,  for  example,  our  Nation 
has  grown  enormously  in  material  well-being.  This  growth  has  come 
about,  not  by  concentrating  the  benefits  of  our  progress  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  but  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  last  50  years  the  income  of  the  average  family  has  increased 
so  greatly  that  its  buying  power  has  doubled.  The  average  hours  of 
work  have  declined  from  60  to  40  a  week,  while  the  hourly  production 
of  the  average  worker  has  tripled.  Average  wages,  allowing  for  price 
changes,  have  increased  from  about  45  cents  an  hour  to  $1.40  an  hour. 

We  have  accomplished  what  to  earlier  ages  of  mankind  would  have 
been  »  miracle — we  work  shorter  hours,  we  produce  more,  and  we  live 
better. 

Increasing  freedom  from  poverty  and  drudgery  has  given  a  fuller 
meaning  to  American  life.  Our  people  are  better  educated;  we  have 
more  opportunities  for  travel  and  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
arts.  We  enjoy  more  personal  liberty  in  the  United  States  today 
than  ever  before. 

If  we  can  continue  in  the  spirit  of  cooperative  adventure  which  has 
marked  the  recent  }rears  of  our  progress,  we  can  expect  further 
scientific  advances,  further  increases  in  our  standard  of  living,  and  a 
still  wider  enjoyment  of  democratic  freedom. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  foretell  the  future  exactly.  However,  if  we 
assume  that  we  shall  grow  as  fast  in  the  future  as  we  have  grown  in  the 
past,  we  can  get  a  good  idea  of  how  much  our  country  should  grow 
over  the  next  50  years. 

At  present  our  total  national  production  is  $255,000,000,000  a  year. 
Our  working  population  and  our  output  per  worker  are  increasing. 
If  our  productive  power  continues  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  it 
has  increased  for  the  past  50  years,  our  total  national  production  50 
years  from  now  will  be  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  today. 
Allowing  for  the  expected  growth  in  population,  this  would  mean  that 
the  real  income  of  the  average  family  in  the  year  2000  A.  D.  would 
be  about  three  times  what  it  is  today. 

These  are  estimates  of  what  we  can  do  in  the  future,  but  we  can 
reach  these  heights  only  if  we  follow  the  right  policies.  We  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  progress  is  not  automatic — that 
wrong  policies  lead  to  depression  and  disaster.     We  cannot  achieve 
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these  gains  unless  we  have  a  stable  economy  and  avoid  the  catas- 
trophes of  boom  and  bust  that  have  set  us  back  in  the  past. 

These  gains  cannot  be  achieved  unless  our  businessmen  maintain 
their  spint  of  initiative  and  enterprise  and  operate  in  a  competitive 
economic  system.  They  cannot  be  achieved  unless  our  working  men 
and  women  and  their  unions  help  to  increase  productivity  and  obtain 
for  labor  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system.  They 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  we  have  a  stable  and  prosperous  agriculture. 
They  cannot  be  achieved  unless  we  conserve  and  develop  our  natural 
resources  in  the  public  interest.  Our  system  will  not  work  unless  our 
people  are  healthy,  well-educated,  and  confident  of  the  future.  It 
will  not  work  unless  all  citizens  can  participate  fully  in  our  national 
life. 

In  achieving  these  gains,  the  Government  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  help  create  and  maintain  the  conditions  which  will  permit  the  growth 
we  know  is  possible.  Foremost  among  these  conditions  is  the  need 
for  a  fair  distribution  of  our  increasing  prosperity  among  all  the  great 
groups  of  our  population  who  help  to  bring  it  about — business,  labor, 
and  agriculture. 

Businessmen  must  continue  to  have  the  incentives  necessary  for 
investment  and  for  the  development  of  new  lines  of  enterprise.  In 
the  future  growth  of  this  country  lie  possibilities  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  and  independent  businesses.  As  our  national  pro- 
duction increases,  as  it  doubles  and  redoubles  in  the  next  50  years, 
the  number  of  independent  and  competing  enterprises  should  also 
increase.  If  the  number  does  not  increase,  our  constantly  growing 
economy  will  fall  under  the  control  of  a  few  dominant  economic  groups 
whose  powers  will  be  so  great  that  they  will  be  a  challenge  to  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

To  avoid  this  danger,  we  must  curb  monopoly  and  provide  aids  to 
independent  business  so  that  it  may  have  the  credit  and  capital  to 
compete  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress complete  action  at  this  session  on  the  pending  bill  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  the  Clayton  Act  which  now  permit  monopolistic  mergers. 
I  also  hope  before  this  session  is  over  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
series  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the  antimonopoly  laws,  to  assist 
small  business,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  enterprises. 

In  the  case  of  labor  free  collective  bargaining  must  be  protected 
and  encouraged.  Collective  bargaining  is  not  only  a  fundamental 
economic  freedom  for  labor;  it  is  also  a  strengthening  and  stabilizing 
influence  for  our  whole  economy. 

The  Federal  statute  now  governing  labor  relations  is  punitive  in 
purpose  and  one-sided  in  operation.  This  statute  is,  and  always  has 
been,  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  true  and  effective  collective 
bargaining.  It  should  be  repealed  and  replaced  by  a  law  that  is  fair 
to  all  and  in  harmony  with  our  democratic  ideals. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  labor  relations  is  of 
such  importance  that  I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Labor 
Extension  Service  to  encourage  educational  activities  in  this  field. 

Another  essential  for  our  continued  growth  is  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous agriculture.  For  many  years  we  nave  been  building  a  program 
to  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection  against  the 
special  hazards  to  which  he  is  exposed.  That  program  was  improved 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.     However,  our  farm  legislation  is 
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still  not  adequate. 

Although  the  Congress  has  properly  declared  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  safeguards  must  be  maintained  against  slumps  in  farm 
prices,  there  are  serious  shortcomings  in  the  methods  now  available 
for  carrying  out  this  policy.  Mandatory  price  supports  should  be 
provided  for  the  commodities  not  now  covered  which  are  major 
sources  of  farm  income. 

Moreover,  we  should  provide  a  method  of  supporting  farm  income 
at  fair  levels  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  piling  up  unmanage- 
able surpluses  and  allow  consumers  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  our 
abundant  agricultural  production.  A  system  of  production  payments 
gives  the  greatest  promise  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  use  of  such  a  system  be  authorized. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  continued  growth  is  the 
construction  of  more  good,  up-to-date  housing.  In  a  country  such  as 
ours  there  is  no  reason  why  decent  homes  should  not  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  With  the  help  of  various  Government  programs  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  last  few  years  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  homes. 

Despite  this  increase  there  is  still  an  acute  shortage  of  housing  for 
the  lower-  and  middle-income  groups,  especially  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  We  have  laid  the  ground  work  for  relieving  the  plight  of  lower- 
income  families  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  To  aid  middle-income 
families,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  new  legislation  author- 
izing a  vigorous  program  to  help  cooperatives  and  other  nonprofit 
groups  build  housing  which  these  families  can  afford. 

Rent  control  has  done  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  housing  shortage 
from  having  had  worse  effects  during  this  period  of  postwar  adjust- 
ment. Rent  control  is  still  necessary  to  prevent  widespread  hardship 
and  sharp  curtailment  of  the  buying  power  of  millions  of  consumers 
in  metropolitan  areas.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  rent  control  be 
continued  for  another  year. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  trust.  We  must  use  our  precious 
assets  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  grassland  in  such  a  way  that  they 
become  constantly  more  productive  and  more  valuable.  Government 
investment  in  the  conservation  anaV  development  of  our  resources  is 
necessary  to  the  future  economic  expansion  of  the  country. 

We  need  to  enlarge  the  production  and  transmission  of  public  power. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  those  regions  which  have  already  received 
great  benefits  from  Federal  power  projects,  but  also  in  regions  such 
as  New  England  where  the  benefits  of  large-scale  public  power 
development  have  not  yet  been  experienced. 

In  our  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  undertakings,  as  well  as  in  our 
other  resource  programs,  we  must  continue  policies  to  assure  that  their 
benefits  will  be  spread  among  the  many  and  not  restricted  to  a 
favored  few. 

Important  resource  legislation  which  should  be  passed  at  this 
session  includes  the  authorization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  the  establishment  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Admin- 
istration. 

Through  wise  Government  policies  and  Government  expenditures 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  our  natural  resources  we 
can  be  sure  of  transmitting  to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
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dren  a  country  far  richer  and  more  productive  than  the  one  we  know 
today. 

The  value  of  our  natural  resources  is  constantly  being  increased  by 
the  progress  of  science.  Research  is  finding  new  ways  of  using  such 
natural  assets  as  minerals,  sea  water,  and  plant  life.  Id  the  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy,  particularly,  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  new  wonders.  The  first  experimental  machines  for  producing 
useful  power  from  atomic  energy  are  now  under  construction.  We 
have  made  only  the  first  beginnings  in  this  field,  but  in  the  perspective 
of  history  they  may  loom  larger  than  the  first  airplane,  or  even  the 
first  tools  that  started  man  on  the  road  to  civilization. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  increasing  possibilities  of  nature,  we 
must  equip  ourselves  with  increasing  knowledrp.  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  our  country  maintains  its  position  in  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  As  a  step  toward  this  end,  the  Congress  should  com- 
plete action  on  the  measure  to  create  a  National  Science  Foundation. 

Another  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the  economic  secu- 
rity, the  health,  and  the  education  of  its  citizens.  By  so  doing  we 
strengthen  both  our  economy  and  the  structure  of  our  society.  In  a 
nation  as  rich  as  ours  all  citizens  should  be  able  to  live  in  decency  and 
health. 

Our  social  security  system  should  be  developed  into  the  main  reli- 
ance of  our  people  for  basic  protection  against  the  economic  hazards 
of  old  age,  unemployment,  and  illness.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  complete  action  at  this  session  on  legislation  to  increase 
the  benefits  and  extend  the  coverage  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. The  widespread  movement  to  provide  pensions  in  private 
industry  dramatizes  the  need  for  improvements  in  the  public  insurance 
system. 

I  also  urge  that  the  Congress  strengthen  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  to  meet  present-day  needs  more  adequately.  The  eco- 
nomic downturn  of  the  past  year  was  the  first  real  test  that  our  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  has  had  to  meet.  That  test  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  system,  but  it  has  also  made  strikingly  apparent 
the  need  for  improving  its  operation  and  increasing  its  coverage  and 
its  benefits. 

In  the  field  of  health,  there  are  immense  opportunities  to  extend  to 
more  of  our  people  the  benefits  of  the  amazing  advances  in  medical 
science.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  expanding  our  hospitals, 
but  we  must  go  on  to  remedy  the  shortages  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
public  health  services,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  medical  insurance 
which  will  enable  all  Americans  to  afford  good  medical  care. 

We  must  take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen  our  educational  sys- 
tem. In  many  parts  of  our  country  young  people  are  being  handi- 
capped for  life  because  of  a  poor  education.  The  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  makes  this  problem  more  critical  each  year.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  no  longer  delay  in  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  so  that  they  can  maintain  adequate  schools. 

As  we  go  forward  in  achieving  greater  economic  security  and 
greater  opportunity  for  all  our  people,  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  our  democratic  institutions  to  every  citizen. 
The  religious  ideals  which  we  profess,  and  the  heritage  of  freedom 
which  we  have  received  from  the  past,  clearly  place  that  duty  upon  us. 
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I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  civil  rights  proposals  I  made  in 
February  1948.  These  are  proposals  for  the  enactment  of  Federal 
statutes  which  will  protect  all  our  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
democratic  rights  and  their  search  for  economic  opportunity,  grant 
statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  provide  a  greater  measure  of  self- 

fovernment  for  our  island  possessions,  and  accord  home  rule  to  the 
)istrict  of  Columbia.  Some  of  those  proposals  have  been  before  the 
Congress  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  oppose  them,  as  well  as  those 
who  favor  them,  should  recognize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  to  let  these  proposals  come  to  a  vote. 

Our  democratic  ideals^  as  well  as  our  own  best  interests,  require  that 
we  do  our  fair  share  in  providing  homes  for  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  war  and  tyranny.  In  so  doing:  we  shall  add  strength  to  our  democ- 
racy through  the  abilities  and  skills  which  these  men  and  women  will 
bring  here.  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
legislation  now  before  it  to  extend  and  broaden  the  existing  displaced 
persons  law  and  remove  its  discriminatory  features. 

The  measures  I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress  concerning  both 
our  foreign  and  our  domestic  policies  represent  a  carefully  considered 
program  to  meet  our  national  needs.  It  is  a  program  which  neces- 
sarily requires  large  expenditures  of  funds.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  Government's  expenditures,  are  required  to  meet  the  costs  of  past 
wars  and  to  work  for  world  peace.  This  is  the  dominant  factor  in  our 
fiscal  policy.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  must  make  sub- 
stantial expenditures  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  domestic  economy. 

At  present,  largely  because  of  the  ill-considered  tax  reduction  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  Government  is  not  receiving  enough  revenue 
to  meet  its  necessary  expenditures. 

To  meet  this  situation  I  am  proposing  that  Federal  expenditures  be 
held  to  the  lowest  levels  consistent  with  our  international  require- 
ments and  the  essential  needs  of  economic  growth  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people.  At  the  same  time  we  must  guard  against  the  folly  of 
attempting  budget  slashes  which  would  impair  our  prospects  for  peace 
or  cripple  the  programs  essential  to  our  national  strength. 

The  budget  recommendations  I  shall  shortly  transmit  to  the 
Congress  show  that  we  can  expect  a  substantial  improvement  in  our 
fiscal  position  over  the  next  few  years,  as  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  postwar  programs  declines,  and  as  Government  revenue 
rises  as  a  result  of  growth  in  employment  and  national  income.  To 
further  improve  our  fiscal  outlook^  we  should  make  some  changes  in 
our  tax  system  which  will  reduce  present  inequities,  stimulate  business 
activity,  and  yield  a  moderate  amount  of  additional  revenue.  I 
expect  to  transmit  specific  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  this 
subject  at  an  early  date. 

The  fiscal  policy  I  am  recommending  is  the  quickest  and  safest 
wav  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

As  we  move  forward  into  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  central  purpose  of  our  national  life. 
We  do  not  seek  material  prosperity  for  ourselves  because  we  love 
luxury;  we  do  not  aid  other  nations  because  we  wish  to  increase  our 

Eower.     We  have  not  devised  programs  for  the  security  and  well- 
eing  of  our  people  because  we  are  afraid  or  unwiUing  to  take  risks. 
This  is  not  the  meaning  of  our  past  history  or  our  present  course. 
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We  work  for  a  better  life  for  all,  90  that  all  men  may  put  to  good 
use  the  great  gifts  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  their 
Creator.  We  seek  to  establish  those  material  conditions  of  life  in 
which,  without  exception,  men  may  live  in  dignity,  perform  useful 
work,  serve  their  communities,  and  worship  God  as  they  see  fit. 

These  may  seem  simple  goals,  but  they  are  not  little  ones.  They 
are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  empires  and  conquests  of 
history.     They  are   not  to  be  achieved   by   military  aggression  or 

Political  fanaticism.  They  are  to  be  achieved  by  humbler  means — 
y  hard  work,  by  a  spirit  of  self-restraint  in  our  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  by  a  deep  devotion  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equality. 

It  should  make  us  truly  thankful,  as  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  this  country,  that  we  have  come  so  far  along  the  road  to  a  better 
life  for  all.  It  should  make  us  humble  to  think,  as  we  look  ahead, 
how  much  farther  we  have  to  go  to  accomplish,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  objectives  that  were  set  out  for  us  at  the  founding  of  this  Nat  ion. 
As  we  approach  the  halfway  mark  in  the  twentieth  century,  we 
should  ask  for  continued  strength  and  guidance  from  that  Almighty 
Power  who  has  placed  before  us  such  great  opportunities  for  the  good 
of  mankind  in  the  years  to  come. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  8,  1951. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress: 

This  Eighty-second  Congress  faces  as  grave  a  task  as  any  Congress 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

The  actions  you  take  will  be  watched  by  the  whole  world.  These 
actions  will  measure  the  ability  of  a  free  people,  acting  through  their 
chosen  representatives  and  their  free  institutions,  to  meet  a  deadly 
challenge  to  their  way  of  life. 

We  can  meet  this  challenge  foolishly  or  wisely.  We  can  meet  it 
timidly  or  bravely,  shamefully  or  honorably. 

I  know  that  the  Eighty-second  Congress  will  meet  this  challenge 
in  a  way  worthy  of  our  great  heritage.  I  know  that  your  debates 
will  be  earnest,  responsible,  and  to  the  point.  I  know  that  from 
these  debates  there  will  come  the  great  decisions  needed  to  carry  us 
forward. 

At  this  critical  time,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  country  is  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Our  democratic  institutions  are  sound  and 
strong.  We  have  more  men  and  women  at  work  than  ever  before. 
We  are  able  to  produce  more  than  ever  before — in  fact,  far  more  than 
any  country  ever  produced  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  succeed  in  the  great  task  that  lies 
before  us. 

We  will  succeed,  but  we  must  all  do  our  part.  We  must  all  act 
together  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 
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As  we  meet  here  today,  American  soldiers  are  fighting  a  bitter 
campaign  in  Korea. 

We  pay  tribute  to  their  courage,  devotion,  and  gallantry. 

Our  men  are  fighting,  alongside  their  United  Nations  allies,  because 
they  know,  as  we  do,  that  the  aggression  in  Korea  is  part  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Russian  Communist  dictatorship  to  take  over  the  world,  step 
by  step. 

Our  men  are  fighting  a  long  way  from  home,  but  they  are  fighting 
for  our  lives  and  our  liberties.  They  are  fighting  to  protect  our  right 
to  meet  here  today — our  right.to  govern  ourselves  as  a  free  nation. 

The  threat  of  world  conquest  by  Soviet  Russia  endangers  our  liberty 
and  endangers  the  kind  of  world  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  man  can 
survive.  This  threat  is  aimed  at  all  peoples  who  strive  to  win  or  defend 
their  own  freedom  and  national  independence. 

Indeed,  the  state  of  our  Nation  is  in  great  part  the  state  of  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  world.  The  gun  that  points  at  them  points 
at  us  also. 

The  threat  is  a  total  threat  and  the  danger  is  a  common  danger. 

All  free  nations  are  exposed  and  all  are  in  peril.  Their  only  security 
lies  in  banding  together.  No  one  nation  can  find  protection  in  a  selfish 
search  for  a  safe  haven  from  the  storm. 

The  free  nations  do  not  have  any  aggressive  purpose.  We  want 
only  peace  in  the  world — peace  for  all  countries.  No  threat  to  the 
security  of  any  nation  is  concealed  in  our  plans  or  programs. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  security  assured  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  would  be  willing  to  live  and  let 
live.     But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  imperialism  of  the  Czars  has  been  replaced  by  the  even  more 
ambitious,  more  crafty,  and  more  menacing  imperialism  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  new  imperialism  has  powerful  military  forces.  It  is  keeping 
millions  of  men  under  arms.  It  has  a  large  air  force  and  a  strong 
submarine  force.  It  has  complete  control  of  the  men  and  equipment  of 
its  satellities.  It  has  kept  its  subject  peoples  and  its  economy  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  mobilization. 

The  present  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  shown  that  they  are 
willing  to  use  this  power  to  destroy  the  free  nations  and  win  domina- 
tion over  the  whole  world. 

The  Soviet  imperialists  have  two  ways  of  going  about  their  destruc- 
tive work.  They  use  the  method  of  subversion  and  internal  revolu- 
tion, and  they  use  the  method  of  external  aggression.  In  preparation 
for  either  of  these  methods  of  attack,  they  stir  up  class  strife  and 
disorder.  They  encourage  sabotage.  They  put  out  poisonous 
propaganda.  They  deliberately  try  to  prevent  economic  improve- 
ment. 

If  their  efforts  are  successful,  they  foment  a  revolution,  as  they  did 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  China,  and  as  they  tried  unsuccessfully  to  do  in 
Greece.  If  their  methods  of  subversion  are  blocked,  and  if  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  outright  warfare,  they  resort  to  external 
aggression.  This  is  what  they  did  when  they  loosed  the  armies  of 
their  puppet  states  against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  an  evil  war  by 
proxy. 

We  of  the  free  world  must  be  ready  to  meet  both  of  these  methods 
of  Soviet  action.     We  must  not  neglect  one  or  the  other. 
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The  free  world  has  power  and  resources  to  meet  these  two  forms  of 
aggression — resources  that  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the  Soviet 
dictatorship.  We  have  skilled  and  vigorous  peoples,  great  industrial 
strength,  and  abundant  sources  of  raw  materials.  And,  above  all, 
we  cherish  liberty.  Our  common  ideals  are  a  great  part  of  our  strength. 
These  ideals  are  the  driving  force  of  human  progress. 

The  free  nations  believe  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man. 

We  believe  in  independence  for  all  nations. 

We  believe  that  free  and  independent  nations  can  band  together 
into  a  world  order  based  on  law.  We  have  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
such  a  peaceful  world  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  that  such  a  world  order  can  and  should  spread  the 
benefits  of  modern  science  and  industry,  better  health  and  education, 
more  food  and  rising  standards  of  living — throughout  the  world. 

These  ideals  give  our  cause  a  power  and  vitality  that  Russian  com- 
munism can  never  command. 

The  free  nations,  however,  are  bound  together  by  more  than  an 
ideal.  They  are  a  real  community  bound  together  also  by  the  ties 
of  self-interest  and  self-preservation.  If  they  should  fall  apart,  the 
results  would  be  fatal  to  human  freedom. 

Our  own  national  security  is  deeply  involved  with  that  of  the  other 
free  nations.  While  they  need  our  support,  we  equally  need  theirs. 
Our  national  safety  would  be  gravely  prejudiced  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  succeed  in  harnessing  to  its  war  machine  the  resources  and 
the  manpower  of  the  free  nations  on  the  borders  of  its  empire. 

If  western  Europe  were  to  fall  to  Soviet  Russia,  it  would  double 
the  Soviet  supply  of  coal  and  triple  the  Soviet  supply  of  steel.  If  the 
free  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  should  fall  to  Soviet  Russia,  we  would 
lose  the  sources  of  many  of  our  most  vital  raw  materials,  including 
uranium,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  atomic  power.  And  Soviet  com- 
mand of  the  manpower  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  would 
confront  us  with  military  forces  which  we  could  never  hope  to  equal. 

In  such  a  situation  the  Soviet  Union  could  impose  its  demands  on 
the  world,  without  resort  to  conflict,  simply  through  the  preponderance 
of  its  economic  and  military  power.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  to  attack  the  United  States  to  secure  domination  of  the  world. 
It  can  achieve  its  ends  by  isolating  us  and  swallowing  up  all  our  allies. 
Therefore,  even  if  we  were  craven  enough — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  could  be — I  say  even  if  we  were  craven  enough  to  abandon  our 
ideals,  it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  withdraw  from  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  single  member  of  this  community,  and 
we  have  a  special  responsibility.  We  must  take  the  leadership  in 
meeting  the  challenge  to  freedom  and  in  helping  to  protect  the  rights 
of  independent  nations. 

This  country  has  a  practical,  realistic  program  of  action  for  meeting 
this  challenge. 

First,  we  shall  have  to  extend  economic  assistance,  where  it  can  be 
effective.  The  best  way  to  stop  subversion  by  the  Kremlin  is  to  strike 
at  the  roots  of  social  injustice  and  economic  disorder.  People  who 
have  jobs,  homes,  and  hopes  for  the  future  will  defend  themselves 
against  the  underground  agents  of  the  Kremlin.  Our  programs  of 
economic  aid  have  done  much  to  turn  back  communism. 

In  Europe   the  Marshall  plan  has  had  electrifying  results.     As 
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European  recovery  progressed,  the  strikes  led  by  the  Kremlin's  agents 
in  Italy  and  France  failed.  All  over  western  Europe  the  Communist 
Party  took  worse  and  worse  beatings  at  the  polls. 

The  countries  which  have  received  Marshall  plan  aid  have  been 
able,  through  hard  work,  to  expand  their  productive  strength — in 
many  cases,  to  levels  higher  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  With- 
out this  strength  they  would  be  completely  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  today.  They  are  now  ready  to  use  this  strength  in  helping 
to  build  a  strong  combined  defense  against  aggression. 

We  shall  need  to  continue  some  economic  aid  to  European  countries. 
This  aid  should  now  be  specifically  related  to  the  building  of  their 
defenses. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  our  economic  assistance  will  need  to  be 
more  broadly  directed  toward  economic  development.  In  the  Near 
East,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  help  people  who 
are  striving  to  advance  from  misery,  poverty,  and  hunger.  We  must 
also  continue  to  help  the  economic  growth  of  our  good  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere.  These  actions  will  bring  greater  strength  for  the 
free  world.  They  will  give  many  people  a  real  stake  in  the  future  and 
reason  to  defend  their  freedom.  They  will  mean  increased  production 
of  the  goods  they  need  and  the  materials  we  need. 

Second,  we  shall  need  to  continue  our  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  want  to  defend  themselves. 

The  heart  of  our  common  defense  effort  is  the  North  Atlantic 
community.  The  defense  of  Europe  is  the  basis  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  free  world — ourselves  included.  Next  to  the  United  Stales, 
Europe  is  the  largest  workshop  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a  homeland 
of  great  religious  beliefs  shared  by  many  of  our  citizens— beliefs 
which  are  now  threatened  by  the  tide  of  atheistic  communism. 

Strategically,  economically,  and  morally  the  defense  of  Europe  is 
part  of  our  own  defense. 

That  is  why  we  have  joined  with  the  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  pledging  ourselves  to  work  with  them. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  recently  over  whether  the  European 
countries  are  willing  to  defend  themselves.  Their  actions  are  answer- 
ing this  question. 

Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners  have  strict  systems  of  uni- 
versal military  training.  Several  have  recently  increased  the  term 
of  service.  AD  have  taken  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  training. 
Forces  are  being  trained  and  expanded  as  rapidly  as  the  necessary 
arms  and  equipment  can  be  supplied  from  their  factories  and  ours. 
Our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners,  together,  are  building  armies 
bigger  than  our  own. 

None  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  including  our  own 
countrv,  has  done  enough  vet.     But  real  progress  is  being  made. 

Together,  we  have  worked  out  defense  plans.  The  military  leaders 
of  our  own  country  took  part  in  working  out  these  plans,  and  are 
agreed  that  thev  are  sound  and  within  our  capabilities. 

To  put  these  plans  into  action,  we  sent  to  Europe  last  week  one  of 
our  greatest  military  commanders,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

General  Eisenhower  went  to  Europe  to  assume  command  of  the 
united  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  including  our 
own  forces  in  Germany 
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The  people  of  Europe  have  confidence  in  General  Eisenhower. 
They  know  his  ability  to  put  together  a  fighting  force  of  allies.  His 
mission  is  vital  to  our  security.  We  should  all  stand  behind  him,  and 
give  him  every  bit  of  help  we  can. 

Part  of  our  job  will  be  to  reinforce  the  military  strength  of  our 
European  partners  by  sending  them  weapons  and  equipment  as  our 
military  production  expands. 

Our  program  of  military  assistance  extends  to  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East  which  are  trying  to  defend  their  freedom. 
Soviet  communism  is  trying  to  make  these  nations  into  colonies,  and 
to  use  their  people  as  cannon  fodder  in  new  wars  of  conquest.  We 
want  their  people  to  be  free  men  and  to  enjoy  peace. 

Our  country  has  always  stood  for  freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Asia. 
Long,  long  ago  we  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Our 
history  shows  this.  We  have  demonstrated  it  in  the  Philippines.  We 
have  demonstrated  it  in  our  relations  with  Indonesia,  India,  and 
China.  We  hope  to  join  in  restoring  the  people  of  Japan  to  member- 
ship in  the  community  of  free  nations. 

It  is  in  the  Far  Easl  that  we  have  taken  up  arms,  under  the  United 
Nations,  to  preserve  the  principle  of  independence  for  free  nations. 
We  are  fighting  to  keep  the  forces  of  Communist  aggression  from 
making  a  slave  state  out  of  Korea. 

Korea  has  tremendous  significance  for  the  world.  It  means  that 
free  nations,  acting  through  the  United  Nations,  are  fighting  together 
against  aggression. 

We  will  understand  the  importance  of  this  best  if  we  look  back  into 
history.  If  the  democracies  had  stood  up  against  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1931,  or  the  attack  on  Ethiopia  in  1935,  or  the  seizure 
of  Austria  in  1938,  if  they  had  stood  together  against  aggression  on 
those  occasions  as  the  United  Nations  has  done,  the  whole  history  of 
our  time  would  have  been  different. 

The  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  Korea  are  right  and  just. 
They  are  the  foundations  of  collective  security  and  of  the  future  of 
free  nations.  Korea  is  not  only  a  country  undergoing  the  torment  of 
aggression;  it  is  also  a  symbol.  It  stands  for  right  and  justice  in  the 
world  against  oppression  and  slavery.  The  free  world  must  always 
stand  for  these  principles — and  we  will  stand  with  the  free  world. 

As  the  third  part  of  our  program,  we  will  continue  to  work  for 
peaceful  settlements  of  international  disputes.  We  will  support  the 
United  Nations  and  remain  loyal  to  the  great  principles  of  inter- 
national cooperation  laid  down  in  its  Charter. 

We  are  willing,  as  we  have  always  been,  to  negotiate  honorable 
settlements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  will  not  engage  in 
appeasement. 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  made  it  clear  that  we  must  have  strength 
as  well  as  right  on  our  side.  If  we  build  our  strength — and  we  are 
building  it — the  Soviet  rulers  may  face  the  facts  and  lay  aside  their 
plans  to  take  over  the  world. 

That  is  what  we  hope  will  happen,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  bring  about. 

That  is  the  only  realistic  road  to  peace. 

These  are  the  main  elements  of  the  course  our  Nation  must  follow 
as  a  member  of  the  community  of  free  nations.     These  arc  the  things 
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we  must  do  to  preserve  our  security  and  help  create  a  peaceful  world. 

But  they  will  be  successful  only  if  we  increase  the  strength  of  our  own 
country. 

Here  at  home  we  have  some  very  big  jobs  to  do.  We  are  building 
much  stronger  military  forces — and  we  are  building  them  fast.  We 
are  preparing  for  full  wartime  mobilization,  if  that  should  be  neces 
sary.  And  we  are  continuing  to  build  a  strong  and  growing  economy, 
able  to  maintain  whatever  effort  may  be  required  for  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. 

We  are  building  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  an  active 
strength  of  nearly  3^  million  men  and  women.  We  are  stepping 
up  the  training  of  the  reserve  forces,  and  establishing  more  training 
facilities,  so  that  we  can  rapidly  increase  our  active  forces  far  more  on 
short  notice. 

We  are  going  to  produce  all  the  weapons  and  equipment  that  such 
an  armed  force  will  need.  Furthermore,  we  will  make  weapons  for 
our  allies,  and  weapons  for  our  own  reserve  supplies.  On  top  of  this, 
we  will  build  the  capacity  to  turn  out  on  short  notice  arms  and  sup- 
plies that  may  be  needed  for  a  full-scale  war. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  good  start  on  this  because  of  our  enormous 
plant  capacity  and  because  of  the  equipment  on  hand  from  the  last 
war.  For  example,  many  combat  ships  are  being  returned  to  active 
duty  from  the  "mothball  fleet"  and  many  other  can  be  put  into  service 
on  very  short  notice.  We  have  large  reserves  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  thousands  of  workers  skilled  in  arms  production. 

In  many  cases,  however,  our  stocks  of  weapons  are  low.  In  other 
cases,  those  on  hand  are  not  the  most  modern.  We  have  made 
remarkable  technical  advances.  We  have  developed  new  types  of 
jet  planes  and  powerful  new  tanks.  We  are  concentrating  on  pro- 
ducing the  newest  types  of  weapons  and  producing  them  as  fast  as 
we  possibly  can. 

This  production  drive  is  more  selective  than  the  one  we  had  during 
World  War  II,  but  it  is  just  as  urgent  and  intense.  It  is  a  big  program 
and  it  is  a  costly  one. 

Let  me  give  you  two  concrete  examples:  Our  present  program  calls 
for  expanding  the  aircraft  industry  so  that  it  will  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  50,000  modern  military  planes  a  year.  We  are  preparing 
the  capacity  to  produce  35,000  tanks  a  year.  We  are  not  now  ordering 
that  many  planes  or  that  many  tanks,  and  we  hope  that  we  never 
have  to,  but  we  mean  to  be  able  to  turn  them  out  if  we  need  them. 

The  planes  we  are  producing  now  are  much  bigger — and  much 
better — than  the  planes  we  had  during  the  last  war. 

We  used  to  think  that  the  B-17  was  a  huge  plane,  and  the  block- 
buster it  carried  a  huge  load.  But  the  B-36  can  carry  five  of  those 
block-busters  in  its  belly,  and  it  can  carry  them  five  times  as  far.  Of 
course,  the  B-36  is  much  more  complicated  to  build  than  the  B-17, 
and  far  more  expensive.  One  B-17  costs  about  $275,000,  while  now 
one  B-36  costs  about  VA  million  dollars. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  what  we  are  doing  is  to  provide  the  best 
and  most  modern  military  equipment  in  the  world  for  our  fighting 
forces. 

This  kind  of  defense  production  program  has  two  parts. 

The  first  part  is  to  get  our  defense  production  going  as  fast  as  pos- 
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sible.     We  have  to  convert  plants  and  channel  materials  to  defense 
production. 

This  means  heavy  cuts  in  the  civilian  use  of  copper,  aluminum, 
rubber,  and  other  essential  materials.  It  means  shortages  in  various 
consumer  goods. 

The  second  part  is  to  increase  our  capacity  to  produce  and  to  keep 
our  economy  strong  for  the  long  pull.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
Communist  aggression  will  threaten  the  world. 

Only  by  increasing  our  output  can  we  carry  the  burden  of  prepared- 
ness for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  This  means  that  we  will 
have  to  build  more  power  plants,  and  more  steel  mills,  grow  more 
cotton,  mine  more  copper,  and  expand  our  capacity  in  many  other 
ways. 

The  Congress  will  need  to  consider  legislation,  at  this  session, 
affecting  all  the  aspects  of  our  mobilization  job.  The  main  subjects 
on  which  legislation  will  be  needed  are — 

First,  appropriations  for  our  military  build-up. 
Second,  extension  and  revision  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Third,  military  and  economic  aid  to  help  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

Fourth,  revision  and  extension  of  the  authority  to  expand 
production  and  to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

Fifth,  improvement  of  our  agricultural  laws,  to  help  obtain  the 
kinds  of  farm  products  we  need  for  the  defense  effort. 

Sixth,  improvement  of  our  labor  laws  to  help  provide  stable 
labor-management  relations  and  to  make  sure  that  we  have  steady 
production  in  this  emergency. 

Seventh,  housing  and  training  of  defense  workers,  and  the  full 
use  of  all  our  manpower  resources. 

Eighth,  means  for  increasing  the  supply  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  trained  medical  personnel  critically  needed  for  the  defense 
effort. 

Ninth,  aid  to  the  States  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Some  of  our  plans  will  have 
to  be  deferred  for  the  time  being.  But  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
make  sure  our  children  are  being  trained  as  good  and  useful 
citizens  in  these  critical  times  ahead. 

Tenth,  a  major  increase  in  taxes  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  defense 

effort. 

The  economic  report  and  the  budget  message  will  discuss  these 

subjects  further.     In  addition,  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress  special 

messages  containing  detailed  recommendations  on  legislation  needed 

at  this  session. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  Government  must  give  priority  to  ac- 
tivities that  are  urgent — like  military  procurement  and  atomic  energy 
and  power  development.  It  must  practice  rigid  economy  in  its  non- 
defense  activities.  Many  of  the  things  we  would  normally  do  must 
be  curtailed  or  postponed. 

But  in  a  long-term  defense  effort  like  this  one,  we  cannot  neglect 
the  measures  needed  to  maintain  a  strong  economy  and  a  healthy 
democratic  society. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  should  give  continued  attention  to  the 
measures  which  our  country  will  need  for  the  long  pull.     And  it 
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should  act  upon  such  legislation  as  promptly  as  circumstances  permit. 

To  take  just  one  example — we  need  to  continue  and  complete  the 
work  of  rounding  out  our  system  of  social  insurance.  We  still  need  to 
improve  our  protection  against  unemployment  and  old  age.  We  still 
need  to  provide  insurance  against  loss  of  earnings  through  sickness, 
and  against  the  high  costs  of  modern  medical  care. 

Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  fundamentals  of  our  strength 
rest  upon  the  freedoms  of  our  people.  We  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  our  democratic  ideals.  We  must 
uphold  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  our  land.  Wc 
must  assure  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  to  all  our  citizens. 

As  we  go  forward  this  year  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  let  us  keep 
clearly  before  us  the  nature  of  our  present  effort. 

Wc  are  building  up  our  strength,  in  concert  with  other  free  nations, 
to  meet  the  danger  of  aggression  that  has  been  turned  loose  on  the 
world.  The  strength  of  the  free  nations  is  the  world's  best  hope  of 
peace. 

I  ask  the  Congress  for  unity  in  these  crucial  days. 

Make  no  mistake  about  my  meaning.  I  do  not  ask,  or  expect, 
unanimity.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  end  to  debate.  Only  by  debate  can 
we  arrive  at  decisions  which  are  wise,  and  which  reflect  the  desires 
of  the  American  people.  We  do  not  have  dictatorship  in  this  country, 
and  we  will  never  have  one  in  this  country. 

When  I  request  unity,  what  I  am  really  asking  for  is  a  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  every  Member  of  this  Congress.  Let  us 
debate  the  issues,  but  let  every  man  among  us  weigh  his  words  and 
deeds.  There  is  a  sharp  difference  between  harmful  criticism  and 
constructive  criticism.  If  we  are  truly  responsible  as  individuals,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  be  unified  as  a  government. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  issues  and  work  for  the  things  we  all 
believe  in. 

Let  each  of  us  put  our  country  ahead  of  our  party,  and  ahead  of  our 
own  personal  interests. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  during  World  War 
II,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  unity  of  purpose  and  of  effort  is 
possible  in  the  Congress  without  any  lessening  of  the  vitality  of  our 
two-par  t}'  system. 

Let  us  all  stand  together  as  Americans.  And  let  us  stand  together 
with  all  men  everywhere  who  believe  in  human  liberty- 
Peace  is  precious  to  us.  It  is  the  way  of  life  we  strive  for  with  all 
the  strength  and  wisdom  we  possess.  But  more  precious  than  peace 
are  freedom  and  justice.  We  will  fight,  if  fight  we  must,  to  keep  our 
freedom  and  to  prevent  justice  from  being  destroyed. 

These  are  the  things  that  give  meaning  to  our  lives,  and  which  we 
acknowledge  to  be  greater  than  ourselves. 

This  is  our  cause — peace,  freedom,  justice. 

We  will  pursue  this  cause  with  determination  and  humility,  asking 
divine  guidance  that  in  all  wc  do  we  may  follow  God's  will. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  9, 1952. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  putting 
first  things  first  as  we  work  together  this  year  for  the  good  of  our 
country. 

The  United  States  and  the  whole  free  world  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  grave  danger.  Every  action  you  take  here  in  Congress,  and 
every  action  I  take  as  President,  must  be  measured  against  the  test  of 
whether  it  helps  to  meet  that  danger. 

This  will  be  a  Presidential  election  year — the  kind  of  year  in  which 
politics  plays  a  larger  part  in  our  lives  than  usual.  That  is  perfectly 
proper.  But  we  have  a  great  responsibility  to  conduct  our  political 
fights  in  a  manner  that  does  not  harm  the  national  interest. 

We  can  find  plenty  of  things  to  differ  about  without  destroying  our 
free  institutions  and  without  abandoning  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
for  peace. 

When  everything  is  said  and  done,  all  of  us — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — all  of  us  are  Americans;  and  we  are  all  going  to  sink  or 
swim  together. 

We  are  moving  through  a  perilous  time.  Faced  with  a  terrible 
threat  of  aggression,  our  Nation  has  embarked  upon  a  great  effort  to 
help  establish  the  kind  of  world  in  which  peace  shall  be  secure.  Peace 
is  our  goal — not  peace  at  any  price,  but  a  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
justice.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  effort  to  reach  that  goal.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  been  doing  very  well. 

Last  year,  1951,  was  a  year  in  which  we  threw  back  aggression, 
added  greatly  to  our  military  strength,  and  improved  the  chances  for 
peace  and  freedom  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  year,  1952,  is  a  crucial  year  in  the  defense  effort  of  the  whole 
free  world.  If  we  falter,  we  can  lose  all  the  gains  that  we  have  made. 
If  we  drive  ahead,  with  courage  and  vigor  and  determination,  we  can 
by  the  end  of  1952  be  in  a  position  of  much  greater  security.  The  way 
will  be  dangerous  for  years  ahead,  but  if  we  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
this  year — and  next  year— we  can  be  "over  the  hump"  in  our  effort  to 
build  strong  defenses. 

When  we  look  at  the  record  of  the  past  year,  1951,  we  find  important 
things  on  both  the  credit  and  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  We  have 
made  great  advances.  At  the  same  time  we  have  run  into  new  prob- 
lems which  must  be  overcome. 

Let  us  look  at  the  credit  side  first. 

Peace  depends  upon  the  free  nations  sticking  together,  and  making 
a  combined  effort  to  check  aggression  and  prevent  war.  In  this  respect 
1951  was  a  year  of  great  achievement. 

In  Korea  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  turned  back  the  Chinese 
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Communist  invasion,  and  did  it  without  widening  the  area  of  conflict. 
The  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  has  been  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  a  third  world  war.  However,  the  situation  in  Korea  remains 
very  hazardous.  The  outcome  of  the  armistice  negotiations  is  still 
uncertain. 

In  Indochina  and  Malaya  our  aid  has  helped  our  allies  to  hold  back 
the  Communist  advance,  although  there  are  signs  of  further  trouble 
in  that  area. 

In  1951  we  strengthened  the  chances  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  region  by 
the  treaties  with  Japan  and  by  defense  arrangements  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  Europe  combined  defense  has  become  a  reality.  The  free  nations 
have  created  a  real  fighting  force.  This  force  is  not  yet  as  strong 
as  it  needs  to  be;  but  it  is  already  a  real  obstacle  to  any  attempt  by 
hostile  forces  to  sweep  across  Europe  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  1951  we  also  moved  to  strengthen  the  security  of  Europe  by  the 
agreement  to  bring  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  United  Nations,  the  world's  great  hope  for  peace,  has  come 
through  a  year  of  trial  stronger  and  more  useful  than  ever.  The  free 
nations  have  stood  together  in  blocking  Communist  attempts  to  tear 
up  the  Charter. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  United  Nations  in  Paris,  we,  together 
with  the  British  and  the  French,  offered  a  plan  to  reduce  and  control 
all  armaments  under  a  foolproof  inspection  system.  This  is  a  con- 
crete, practical  proposal  for  disarmament. 

But  what  happened?  Vishinsky  laughed  at  it.  Listen  to  what 
he  said:  "I  could  hardly  sleep  at  all  last  night  *  *  *.  I  could 
not  sleep  because  I  kept  laughing."  The  world  will  be  a  long  time 
forgetting  the  spectacle  of  that  fellow  laughing  at  disarmament. 

Disarmament  is  not  a  joke.  Vishinsky's  laughter  met  with  shock 
and  anger  from  people  all  over  the  world.  And,  as  a  result,  Mr. 
Stalin's  representative  received  orders  to  stop  laughing  and  start 
talking. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  were  to  accept  this  proposal,  it  would  lighten 
the  burden  of  armaments  and  permit  the  resources  of  the  earth  to  be 
devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind.  But  until  the  Soviet  Union  accepts 
a,  sound  disarmament  proposal,  and  joins  in  peaceful  settlements,  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  build  up  our  defenses. 

During  this  past  year  we  added  more  than  a  million  men  and  women 
to  our  Armed  Forces.  The  total  is  now  nearly  3%  million.  We  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons.  We  have  turned 
out  16  billion  dollars  worth  of  military  supplies  and  equipment,  three 
times  as  much  as  the  year  before. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  country  are  good.  There  are  61  mil- 
lion people  on  the  job;  wages,  farm  incomes,  and  business  profits 
are  at  high  levels.  Total  production  of  goods  and  services  in  our 
country  has  increased  8  percent  over  the  last  year,  about  twice  the 
normal  rate  of  growth. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about  our  economic  progress  is 
the  way  we  are  increasing  our  basic  capacity  to  produce.  For  example, 
we  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  program  which  will  double 
our  output  of  aluminum,  increase  our  electric-power  supply  by  40 
percent,  and  increase  our  steel-making  capacity  by  15  percent.     We 
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can  then  produce  120  million  tons  of  steel  a  year,  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together. 

This  expansion  will  mean  more  jobs  and  higher  standards  of  living 
for  all  of  us  in  the  years  ahead.  At  the  present  time  it  means  greater 
strength  for  us  and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world  in  the  fight  for  peace. 

Now,  I  must  turn  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  for  the  past  year. 

The  outstanding  fact  to  note  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1951  continued  to  expand  its  military  production 
and  increase  its  already  excessive  military  power. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  run  into  increasing  difficulties. 
Their  hostile  policies  have  awakened  stern  resistance  among  free  men 
throughout  the  world.  And,  behind  the  iron  curtain  the  Soviet  rule 
of  force  has  created  growing  political  and  economic  stresses  in  the 
satellite  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  grim  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
creasing its  armed  might.  It  is  still  producing  more  war  planes  than 
the  free  nations.  It  has  set  off  two  more  atomic  explosions.  The 
world  still  walks  in  the  shadow  of  another  world  war. 

And  here  at  home  our  defense  preparations  are  far  from  complete. 

During  1951  we  did  not  make  adequate  progress  in  building  up 
civil  defense  against  atomic  attack.  This  is  a  major  weakness  in 
our  plans  for  peace,  since  inadequate  civilian  defense  is  an  open 
invitation  to  surprise  attack.  Failure  to  provide  adequate  civilian 
defense  has  the  same  effect  as  adding  to  the  enemy's  supply  of  atom 
bombs. 

In  the  field  of  defense  production  we  have  run  into  difficulties  and 
delays  in  designing  and  producing  the  latest  type  of  airplanes  and 
tanks.  Some  machine  tools  and  metals  are  still  in  extremely  short 
supply. 

In  other  free  countries  the  defense  build-up  has  created  severe 
economic  problems.  It  has  increased  inflation  in  Europe  and  has 
endangered  the  continued  recovery  of  our  allies. 

In  the  Middle  East  political  tensions  and  the  oil  controversy  in 
Iran  are  keeping  the  region  in  a  turmoil.  In  the  Far  East  the  dark 
threat    of    Communist    imperialism    still    hangs    over    many    nations. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  good  side  and  the  bad  side  of  the  picture. 

Taking  the  good  and  bad  together,  we  have  made  real  progress  this 
last  year  along  the  road  to  peace.  We  have  increased  the  power  and 
unity  of  the  free  world.  And,  while  we  were  doing  this,  we  have 
avoided  world  war  on  the  one  hand  and  appeasement  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  hard  road  to  follow,  but  the  events  of  the  last  year  show 
that  it  is  the  right  road  to  peace. 

We  cannot  expect  to  complete  the  job  overnight.  The  free  nations 
may  have  to  maintain  for  years  the  larger  military  forces  needed 
to  deter  aggression.  We  must  build  steadily,  over  a  period  of  years, 
toward  political  solidarity  and  economic  progress  among  the  free  coun- 
tries in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  task  will  not  be  easy;  but,  if  we  go  at  it  with  a  will,  we  can 
look  forward  to  steady  progress.  On  our  side  are  all  the  great  re- 
sources of  freedom ;  the  ideals  of  religion  and  democracy,  the  aspira- 
tion of  people  for  a  better  life,  and  the  industrial  and  technical  power 
of  a  free  civilization. 

These  advantages  outweigh  anything  the  slave  world  can  produce. 
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The  only  thing  that  can  defeat  us  is  our  own  state  of  mind.  We  can 
lose  if  we  falter. 

The  middle  period  of  a  great  national  effort  like  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult time.  The  way  seems  long  and  hard.  The  goal  seems  far  dis- 
tant.    Some  people  get  discouraged.     That  is  only  natural. 

But  if  there  are  any  among  us  who  think  we  ought  to  ease  up  in  the 
fight  for  peace,  I  want  to  remind  them  of  three  things — just  three 
things. 

First :  The  threat  of  world  war  is  still  very  real.  We  had  one  Pearl 
Harbor ;  let's  not  get  caught  off  guard  again.  If  you  don't  think  the 
threat  of  Communist  armies  is  real,  talk  to  some  of  our  men  back 
from  Korea. 

Second:  If  the  United  States  had  to  try  to  stand  alone  against  a 
Soviet-dominated  world,  it  would  destroy  the  life  we  know  and  the 
ideals  we  hold  dear.  Our  allies  are  essential  to  us,  just  as  we  are  essen- 
tial to  them.  The  more  shoulders  there  are  to  bear  the  burden  the 
lighter  it  will  be. 

Third:  The  things  we  believe  in  most  deeply  are  under  relentless 
attack.  We  have  the  great  responsibility  of  saving  the  basic  moral 
and  spiritual  values  of  our  civilization.  We  have  started  out  well, 
with  a  program  for  peace  that  is  unparalleled  in  history.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  and  the  faith  we  profess,  we  will  stick  to  the  job. 

This  is  a  time  for  courage,  not  for  grumbling  and  mumbling. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  things  we  have  to  do. 

The  thing  that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  is  the  situation 
in  Korea.  We  must — and  we  will — keep  up  the  fight  there  until  we 
get  the  kind  of  armistice  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  aggression  and 
protect  the  safety  of  our  forces  and  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Beyond  that,  we  shall  continue  to  work  for  a  settlement  in 
Korea  that  upholds  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  We  went 
into  Korea  because  we  knew  the  Communist  aggression  had  to  be 
met  firmly  if  freedom  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  world.  We  went 
into  the  fight  to  save  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  free  country,  established 
under  the  United  Nations.  These  are  our  aims.  We  will  not  give  up 
until  we  attain  them. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  early  and  favorable  action  on  the  Jap- 
anese peace  treaty,  on  our  security  pacts  with  Pacific  countries,  and 
on  the  agreement  to  bring  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

We  are  also  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  German  Federal 
Republic  under  which  it  can  play  an  honorable  and  equal  part  among 
nations  and  take  its  place  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

But  treaties  and  plans  are  only  the  skeleton  of  our  defense  structure. 
The  sinew  and  muscle  of  defense  forces  and  equipment  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  Europe  we  must  go  on  helping  our  friends  and  allies  to  build  up 
their  military  forces.  This  means  we  must  send  weapons  in  large 
volume  to  our  European  allies.  I  have  directed  that  weapons  for 
Europe  be  given  a  very  high  priority.  Economic  aid  is  necessary,  too, 
to  supply  the  margin  of  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
making  Europe  a  strong  partner  in  our  joint  defense. 
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In  the  long  run  we  want  to  see  Europe  freed  from  any  dependence 
on  our  aid.  Our  European  allies  want  that  just  as  much  as  we  do. 
The  steps  (hat  are  now  being  taken  to  build  European  unity  should 
help  bring  that  about.  Five  European  countries  are  pooling  their 
coal  and  steel  production  under  the  Schuman  plan.  Work  is  going 
forward  on  the  merger  of  European  national  forces  on  the  Continent 
into  a  single  arm  v.     These  great  projects  should  become  realities  in 

l<).r>L\ 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  help  and  encourage  the  move  toward  a 
strong  and  united  Europe. 

In  Asia  the  new  Communist  empire  is  a  daily  threat  to  millions 
of  people.  The  peoples  of  Asia  want  to  be  free  to  follow  their  own 
way  of  life.  They  want  to  preserve  their  culture  and  their  traditions 
against  communism  just  as  much  as  we  want  to  preserve  ours.  They 
are  laboring  under  terrific  handicaps:  poverty,  ill  health,  feudal  sys- 
tems of  land  ownership,  and  the  threat  of  internal  subversion  or 
external  attack.    We  can  and  must  increase  our  help  to  them. 

That  means  military  aid,  especially  to  those  places  like  Indochina, 
which  might  be  hardest  hit  by  some  newT  Communist  attack. 

It  also  means  economic  aid,  both  technical  know-how  and  capital 
investment. 

This  last  year  we  made  available  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to 
relieve  famine  in  India.  But  far  more  important,  in  the  long  run, 
is  the  work  Americans  are  doing  in  India  to  help  the  Indian  farmers 
themselves  raise  more  grain.  With  the  help  of  our  technicians,  In- 
dian farmers,  using  simple  inexpensive  means,  have  been  able  since 
1948  to  double  the  crops  in  one  area  in  India.  One  farmer  there 
raised  0>3  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  where  13  bushels  had  been  the 
average  before. 

This  is  our  Point  IV  program  at  work.  It  is  working — not  only 
in  India,  but  in  Iran,  Paraguay,  Liberia — in  33  countries  around  the 
globe.  Our  technical  missionaries  are  out  there.  We  need  more  of 
them.  We  need  more  funds  to  speed  their  efforts,  because  there  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  all  our  foreign  policy.  There  is 
nothing  that  shows  more  clearly  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  want 
to  achieve. 

My  friends  of  the  Congress,  less  than  one-third  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  cost  of  World  War  II  would  have  created  the  developments 
necessary  to  feed  the  whole  world  so  we  would  not  have  stomach- 
communism,  and  unless  we  fight  that  battle  and  win  it  we  cannot  win 
the  cold  war  or  a  hot  one  either. 

We  have  recently  lost  a  great  public  servant  who  was  leading  this 
effort  to  bring  opportunity  and  hope  to  the  people  of  half  the  world. 
Dr.  Henry  Bennett  and  his  associates  died  in  the  line  of  duty  on  a 
Point  IV  mission.  It  is  up  to  us  to  carry  on  the  great  work  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives. 

During  the  coming  year  we  must  not  forget  the  suffering  of  the 
people  who  live  behind  the  iron  curtain.  In  those  areas  minorities 
are  being  oppressed,  human  rights  violated,  religion  persecuted.  We 
should  continue  to  expose  those  wrongs.  We  should  continue  and 
expand  the  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America,  which  brings  our 
message  of  hope  and  truth  to  those  peoples  and  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 
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I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  many  of  these  world 
problems  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill.  We  have  had  a  most  satis- 
factory series  of  meetings.  We  thoroughly  reviewed  the  situation 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.  We  both  look  for- 
ward to  steady  progress  toward  peace  through  the  cooperative  action 
and  teamwork  of  the  free  nations. 

Turning  from  our  foreign  policies,  let  us  now  consider  the  jobs 
we  have  here  at  home  as  part  of  our  program  for  peace. 

The  first  of  these  jobs  is  to  move  ahead  full  steam  on  our  defense 
program. 

Our  objective  is  to  have  a  well-equipped,  active  defense  force  large 
enough — in  concert  with  the  forces  of  our  allies — to  deter  aggression 
and  to  inflict  punishing  losses  on  the  enemy  immediately  if  we  should 
be  attacked.  This  active  force  must  be  backed  by  adequate  reserves, 
and  by  the  plants  and  tools  to  turn  out  the  tremendous  quantities  of 
new  weapons  that  would  be  needed  if  war  came.  We  are  not  building 
an  active  force  adequate  to  carry  on  a  full-scale  wTar,  but  we  are  putting 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  mobilize  very  rapidly  if  we  have  to. 

This  year  I  shall  recommend  some  increases  in  the  size  of  the  active 
force  we  are  building,  with  particular  emphasis  on  air  powTer.  This 
means  we  shall  have  to  continue  large-scale  production  of  planes  and 
other  equipment  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  we  had  originally 
planned. 

Planes  and  tanks  and  other  weapons — what  the  military  call  "hard 
goods" — are  now  beginning  to  come  off  the  production  lines  in  volume. 
Deliveries  of  hard  goods  now  amount  to  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  a  month.  A  year  from  now  we  expect  this  rate  to  be 
doubled. 

We  shall  have  to  hold  a  high  rate  of  military  output  for  about  a 
year  after  that.  In  1954  we  hope  to  have  enough  equipment  so  that 
we  can  reduce  the  production  of  most  military  items  substantially. 
The  next  2  years  should  therefore  be  the  peak  period  of  defense 
production. 

Defense  needs  will  take  a  lot  of  our  steel,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
and  other  scarce  materials.  This  means  smaller  production  of  some 
civilian  goods.  The  cut-backs  will  be  nothing  like  those  during 
World  War  II,  when  much  civilian  production  was  completely  stopped, 
but  there  will  be  considerably  less  of  some  goods  than  we  have  been 
used  to  these  past  2  or  3  years. 

A  very  critical  part  of  our  defense  job  this  year  is  to  keep  down 
inflation. 

We  can  control  inflation  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  it. 

On  the  Executive  side  of  the  Government,  we  intend  to  hold  the  line 
on  prices  just  as  tightly  as  the  law  allows.  We  will  permit  only  those 
wage  increases  which  are  clearly  justified  under  sound  stabilization 
policies;  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  industries  absorb  cost  increases  out 
of  earnings  wherever  feasible,  before  they  are  authorized  to  raise 
prices.  We  will  do  that,  at  any  rate,  except  where  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  law  specifically  require  us  to  give  further  price  increases. 

The  Congress  has  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Our 
stabilization  law  was  shot  full  of  holes  at  the  last  session.  This  year  it 
will  be  one  of  the  main  tasks  before  the  Congress  to  repair  the  damage 
and  enact  a  strong  anti-inflation  law. 
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As  a  part  of  our  program  to  keep  our  country  strong,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  financial  strength  of  the  Government.  This 
means  high  taxes  over  the  next  few  years.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
these  (axes  are  shared  among  the  people  as  fairly  as  possible.  I  ex- 
pect to  discuss  these  matters  in  the  economic  report  and  the  budget 
message  which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Our  tax  laws  must  be  fair.  And  we  must  make  absolutely  certain 
they  are  administered  fairly,  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  kind  for 
anybody.  To  this  end,  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy  weak- 
nesses which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws.  In  addition,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  approve  my  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  We  must  do  every- 
thing necessary  in  order  to  make  just  as  certain  as  is  humanly  possible 
that  every  taxpayer  receives  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

To  carry  the  burden  of  defense,  we  must  have  a  strong,  productive, 
and  expanding  economy  here  at  home.  We  cannot  neglect  those 
things  that  have  made  us  the  great  and  powerful  Nation  we  are  today. 

Our  strength  depends  upon  the  health,  the  morale,  the  freedom 
of  our  people.  We  can  take  on  the  burden  of  leadership  in  the  fight 
for  world  peace  because,  for  nearly  20  years,  the  Government  and 
the  people  have  been  working  together  for  the  general  welfare.  We 
have  given  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  a  fair  chance  at  decent, 
useful,  productive  lives.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  as  strong  as  we 
are  today. 

This  Government  of  ours — the  Congress  and  the  Executive  both — 
must  keep  on  working  to  bring  about  a  fair  deal  for  all  Americans. 
Some  people  will  say  that  we  haven't  the  time  or  the  money  this  year 
for  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  if  we  want  to  win 
the  fight  for  peace,  this  is  a  part  of  the  job  we  cannot  ignore. 

We  will  have  to  give  up  some  things;  we  will  have  to  go  forward 
on  others  at  a  slower  pace.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  give  up  the  things  that  are  vital  to  our  national  strength. 

I  believe  most  people  in  this  country  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

I  think  most  farmers  understand  that  soil  conservation  and  rural 
electrification  and  agricultural  research  are  not  frills  or  luxuries,  but 
real  necessities  in  order  to  boost  our  farm  production. 

I  think  most  workers  understand  that  decent  housing  and  good 
working  conditions  are  hot  luxuries,  but  necessities  if  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  are  to  continue  to  outproduce  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  our  businessmen  know  that  scientific  research  and  trans- 
portation services  and  more  steel  mills  and  power  projects  are  not 
luxuries,  but  necessities  to  keep  our  business  and  our  industry  in  the 
forefront  of  industrial  progress. 

I  think  everybody  knows  that  social  insurance  and  better  schools 
and  health  services  are  not  frills,  but  necessities  in  helping  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  useful  ana  productive  citizens,  who  can  contribute  their 
full  share  in  the  national  effort  to  protect  and  advance  our  way  of  life. 

We  cannot  do  all  we  want  to  in  times  like  these — we  have  to  choose 
the  things  that  will  contribute  most  to  defense — but  we  must  continue 
to  make  progress  if  we  are  to  be  a  strong  Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

We  are  going  right  ahead  with  urgently  needed  work  to  develop 
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our  natural  resources,  to  o     91  ur  soil  and  to  prevei  t  fl<    •  Is.     We 
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We  :      si  ...        .  ighl  -  and 

soldi  s  get  decent  h     sing       1      ts  they  afford  to  pay. 

We  must  begin  our  long-  lef(  _•:  am  of  Fedei  I  to  edu- 

:..  to  help  the  Si  ites  meet  the  crisis  in  the  operation  of 

our  9  ..     Is      A       we  must  help  with  the         sti      lion  of  schools  in 

areas  where  they  are  :riti  .use  of  the  defense  effort 

We  urgently  in  more  doctors  and  other  health  person:. el 

We  also  urgei  I  expand 

sic  ;   ibli  -health  services  in  our  home  communities,  espe  iaflyin 
reas,     Ihe  C  mgress  sfa   ul  1  g  -  ahead  with  these  two  measures 
imme  :.  uelv. 

I  have  set  up     n  1m]    rtial  commission  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  NV.i-  n's  health  needs.      One  of  the  things  this  Commission 
is  looking  into  is  how  to  bring  the  cost  of  modern  medical  care 
dn  the  reach  of  all  our  people.     I  have  repeatedly  recommended 
a*]  health  ins  iran  e  is  the  best  way  to  do  this.      So  far  as  I 
r,  it  is  still  tbi  I:  there  are  any  better  answers.  I  hope 

this  C  .  ssi  m  will  find  them.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  some- 
thing must  be  done  on. 

This  ye.i:  '  -       _rl.*  1  \  number  of  urgently  needed  improve- 

ments in  1  sot  -si  rity  law.  For  one  thing,  benefits  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  should  be  raised  So  a  month  above  the 
j  resent  average  of  S42.  For  another  thing,  the  States  should  be  given 
special  ai  elp  them  increase  public-assistance  payments.     By 

g  these  things  now.  we  can  ease  the  pressure  of  living  costs  for 
people  who  dei  »  fixed  payments. 

We  should  also  make  some  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  those  re- 

_■  veterans1  sompensation  for  death  or  disability  incurred  in  the 

service  of  our  country.     In  1  ]  liti  in.  now  is  the  time  to  start  a  sensible 

I  1    _nram  of  readjustment  benefits  for  our  veterans  who  have  seen 

service  since  the  fighting  broke  out  in  Korea. 

Another  thing  the  Congress  should  do  at  this  sess  on  is  to  strengthen 
our  -  f  farm  price  supports  to  meet  the    Lefense  emerge 

The  "sliding  sc  de*  in  the  price-su]  |    rthu 
penalize  farmers  for  inci     sing  n  to  meet  defens 

We  should  also  find  a  ne  less-costly  method  for  supporting 

-  than  thp  law  now  1 1 
We  need  I  tlytoii  law.    TheTaft-H  1*- 

ious  and  far-reaching  defects.     Experience  has 
-  s      dearly  that  even  -        sors  of  the  act  now 

admit  it  need-  inanged.    A  fair  law — fair  to  both  management 

and  labor — is  indispensable  to  sound  labor  relations  and  to  full,  un- 
interrupted production.  I  intend  to  keep  on  working  for  a  fair  law 
until        gel    ne. 

As    :     build  our  strength  to  defend  freedom  in  the  world,  we  our- 
selves must  extend  the  benefits  of  freedom  more  widely  among  all  our 
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own  people.    We  need  to  take  action  toward  the  wTider  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights.    Freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every  American. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  making  real  progress  toward  full 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the 
civil  service,  and  in  private  firms  working  for  the  Government.  Fur- 
ther advances  require  action  by  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  means 
will  be  provided  to  give  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  a 
chance  to  vote  on  them. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  the  first  item  of  business  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  it,  as  well 
as  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  will  be  adopted  promptly. 

All  these  measures  I  have  been  talking  about — measures  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  our  people — demonstrate  to  the  world  the  forward 
movement  of  our  free  society. 

This  demonstration  of  the  way  free  men  govern  themselves  has 
a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  people  of  the  world,  on  both  sides 
of  the  iron  curtain,  than  all  the  trick  slogans  and  pie-in-the-sky  prom- 
ises of  the  Communists. 

But  our  shortcomings,  as  well  as  our  progress,  are  watched  from 
abroad.    And  there  is  one  shortcoming  I  want  to  speak  plainly  about. 

Our  kind  of  government  above  all  others  cannot  tolerate  dishonesty 
among  its  public  servants. 

Some  dishonest  people  worm  themselves  into  almost  every  human 
organization.  It  is  all  the  more  shocking,  however,  when  they  make 
their  way  into  a  government  such  as  ours,  which  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  for  all.  Such  unworthy  public  servants  must  be  weeded 
out.  I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  Federal  employees  who  have  been  guilty 
of  misconduct  are  punished  for  it.  I  also  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the 
honest  and  hard-working  majority  of  our  Federal  employees  are  pro- 
tected against  partisan  slander  and  malicious  attack. 

I  have  already  made  some  recommendations  to  the  Congress  to  help 
accomplish  these  purposes.  I  intend  to  submit  further  recommenda- 
tions to  this  end.  I  will  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in 
this  effort. 

I  also  think  that  the  Congress  can  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
confidence  in  our  institutions  by  applying  rigorous  standards  of  moral 
integrity  in  its  own  operations — and  by  finding  an  effective  way  to 
control  campaign  expenditures — and  by  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  congressional  investigations. 

To  meet  the  crisis  which  now  hangs  over  the  world,  we  need  many 
different  kinds  of  strength :  Military,  economic,  political,  and  moral. 
And  of  all  these,  I  am  convinced  that  moral  strength  is  the  most  vital. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  it  is  the  courage  and  the  character 
of  our  Nation — and  of  each  one  of  us  as  individuals — that  will  really 
decide  how  well  we  meet  this  challenge. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  undertaking  at  home  and  abroad — the 
greatest,  in  fact,  that  any  nation  has  ever  been  privileged  to  embark 
upon.  We  are  working  night  and  day  to  bring  peace  to  the  world 
and  to  spread  the  democratic  ideals  of  justice  and  self-government  to 
all  people.  Our  accomplishments  are  already  remarkable.  We  ought 
to  be  full  of  pride  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  full  of  confidence  and 
hope  in  the  outcome.  No  nation  ever  had  greater  resources,  or  greater 
energy,  or  nobler  traditions  to  inspire  it. 
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And  yet,  day  in  and  day  out,  we  see  a  long  procession  of  timid  and 
fearful  men  who  wring  their  hands  and  cry  out  that  we  have  lost  the 
way;  that  we  don't  know  what  we  are  doing;  that  we  are  bound  to 
fail.  Some  say  we  should  give  up  the  struggle  for  peace,  and  others 
say  we  should  have  a  war  and  get  it  over  with.  That  is  a  terrible 
statement,  but  I  have  heard  it.  They  want  us  to  forget  the  great 
objective  of  preventing  another  world  war — the  objective  for  which 
our  soldiers  have  been  fighting  in  the  hills  of  Korea. 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  field,  we  must  be  true  to  the  ideals  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  We  must  reject  the  counsels  of  defeat  and  despair.  We 
must  have  the  determination  to  complete  the  great  work  for  which 
our  men  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

In  all  we  do  we  should  remember  who  we  are  and  what  we  stand 
for.  We  are  Americans.  Our  forefathers  had  far  greater  obstacles 
than  we  have,  and  much  poorer  chances  of  success.  They  did  not  lose 
heart,  or  turn  aside  from  their  goals.  In  that  darkest  of  all  winters 
in  American  history,  at  Valley  Forge,  George  Washington  said:  "We 
must  not,  in  so  great  a  contest,  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
sunshine."     With  that  spirit  they  won  their  fight  for  freedom. 

We  must  have  that  same  faith  and  vision.  In  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  today  we  cannot  expect  to  have  fair  weather 
all  the  way.  But  it  is  a  contest  just  as  important  for  this  country 
and  for  all  men  as  the  desperate  struggle  that  George  Washington 
fought  through  to  victory. 

Let  us  prove,  again,  that  we  are  not  merely  sunshine  patriots  and 
summer  soldiers.  Let  us  go  forward,  trusting  in  the  God  of  Peace, 
to  win  the  goals  we  seek. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  7,  1953. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

This  is  the  eighth  such  report  that,  as  President,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  present  to  you  and  to  the  country.  On  previous  occa- 
sions it  has  been  my  custom  to  set  forth  proposals  for  legislative  action 
in  the  coming  year.  But  that  is  not  my  purpose  today.  The  presen- 
tation of  a  legislative  program  falls  properly  to  my  successor,  not  to 
me,  and  I  would  not  infringe  upon  his  responsibility  to  chart  the 
forward  course.  Instead,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  course  we  have  been 
following  the  past  8  years  and  the  position  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

In  just  2  weeks  General  Eisenhower  will  be  inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  I  will  resume,  most  gladly,  my  place  as  a 
private  citizen  of  this  Republic.  The  Presidency  last  changed  hands 
8  years  ago  this  coming  April.  That  was  a  tragic  time:  a  time  of 
grieving  for  President  Roosevelt — the  great  and  gallant  human  being 
who  had  been  taken  from  us;  a  time  of  unrelieved  anxiety  to  his 
successor,  thrust  so  suddenly  into  the  complexities  and  burdens  of  the 
Presidential  office. 
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Not  so  this  time.  This  time  \vv  sec  the  normal  transition  under 
our  demoeratic  system.  One  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term, 
steps  hack  to  private  life;  his  successor,  chosen  by  the  people,  begins 
his  tenure  of  the  office.  And  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  function  without  a  moment's  hreak. 

Since  the  election  I  have  done  my  hest  to  assure  that  the  transfer 
from  one  administration  to  another  shall  he  smooth   and  orderly. 

From  General  Eisenhower  and  his  associates  I  have  had  friendly  and 
understanding  collaboration  in  this  endeavor.  I  have  not  sought  to 
thrust  upon  him — nor  has  he  sought  to  take — the  responsibility  which 
must  be  mine  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  January  20.  But  together  I 
hope  and  believe  we  have  found  means  whereby  the  incoming  President 
can  obtain  the  full  and  detailed  information  he  will  need  to  assume  the 
responsibility  the  moment  he  takes  the  oarth  of  office. 

The  President-elect  is  about  to  take  up  the  greatest  burdens,  the 
most  compelling  responsibilities,  given  to  any  man.  And  I,  with  you 
and  all  Americans,  wish  for  him  all  possible  success  in  undertaking 
the  tasks  that  will  so  soon  be  his. 

What  are  these  tasks?  The  President  is  Chief  of  State,  elected 
representative  of  all  the  people,  national  spokesman  for  them  and  to 
them.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  He  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  He  is  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  the  Nation's  largest  civilian  organization.  He  must  select 
and  nominate  all  top  officials  of  the  executive  branch  and  all  Federal 
judges.  And,  on  the  legislative  side,  he  has  the  obligation  and  the 
opportunity  to  recommend  and  to  approve  or  veto  legislation.  Be- 
sides all  this,  it  is  to  him  that  a  great  political  party  turns  naturally  for 
leadership,  and  that,  too,  he  must  provide  as  President. 

This  bundle  of  burdens  is  unique;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Each  task  could  be  a  full-time  job.  Together 
they  would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  the  easiest  of  times. 

But  our  times  are  not  easy;  they  are  hard — as  hard  and  complex, 
perhaps,  as  any  in  our  history.  Now  the  President  not  only  has  to 
carry  on  these  tasks  in  such  a  way  that  our  democracy  may  grow  and 
flourish  and  our  people  prosper,  but  he  also  has  to  lead  the  whole  free 
world  in  overcoming  the  Communist  menace — and  all  this  under  the 
shadow  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  is  a  huge  challenge  to  the  human  being  who  occupies  the 
Presidential  office.  But  it  is  not  a  challenge  to  him  alone,  for  in 
reality  he  cannot  meet  it  alone.  The  challenge  runs  not  just  to  him 
but  to  his  whole  administration,  to  the  Congress,  to  the  country. 

Ultimately,  no  President  can  master  his  responsibilities,  save  as  his 
fellow  citizens — indeed,  the  whole  people — comprehend  the  challenge 
of  our  times  and  move,  with  him,  to  meet  it. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hold  the  Presidential  office  for  nearly 
8  years  now,  and  much  has  been  done  in  which  I  take  great  pride. 
But  this  is  not  personal  pride.  It  is  pride  in  the  people,  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  pride  in  our  political  system  and  our  form  of  government  —balky 
sometimes,  mechanically  deficient  perhaps,  in  many  ways,  but 
enormously  alive  and  vigorous;  able  through  these  years  to  keep  the 
Republic  on  the  right  course,  rising  to  the  great  occasions,  accomplish- 
ing the  essentials,  meeting  the  basic  challenge  of  our  times. 

There  have  been  misunderstandings  and  controversies  these  past 
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8  years,  but  through  it  all  tho  President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
that  measure  of  support  and  understanding  without  which  no  man 
could  sustain  the  burdens  of  the  Presidential  office,  or  hope  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities. 

For  this  I  am  profoundly  grateful-  grateful  to  my  associates  in  the 
executive  branch,  most  of  them  nonpartisan  civil  servants;  grateful, 
despite  our  disagreements,  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle;  grateful  especially  to  the  American  people,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic,  governors  of  us  all. 

We  are  still  so  close  to  recent  controversies  that  some  of  us  may  find 
it  hard  to  understand  the  accomplishments  of  these  past  8  years. 
But  the  accomplishments* are  real  and  very  great,  not  as  the  Presi- 
dent's, not  as  the  Congress',  but  as  the  achievements  of  our  country 
and  all  the  people  in  it. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  since  I  first 
assumed  my  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  took  the  oath  of  office  on  April  12,  1945.  In  May  of  that  same 
year  the  Nazis  surrendered.  Then,  in  July,  that  great  white  flash  of 
light,  man-made  at  Alamogordo,  heralded  swift  and  final  victory  in 
World  War  II  and  opened  the  doorway  to  the  atomic  age. 

Consider  some  of  the  great  questions  that  were  posed  for  us  by  sud- 
den, total  victory  in  World  War  II.  Consider  also  how  well  wre,  as  a 
Nation,  have  responded. 

Would  the  American  economy  collapse  after  the  war?  That  was 
one  question.  Would  there  be  another  depression  here — a  repetition 
of  1921  or  1929?  The  free  world  feared  and  dreaded  it.  The  Com- 
munists hoped  for  it  and  built  their  policies  upon  that  hope. 

We  answered  that  question — answered  it  with  a  resounding  "No." 

Our  economy  has  grown  tremendously.  Free  enterprise  has 
nourished  as  never  before.  Sixty-two  million  people  are  now  gain- 
fully employed,  compared  with  fifty-one  million  7  years  ago.  Private 
businessmen  and  farmers  have  invested  more  than  $200  billion  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Prices 
have  risen  further  than  they  should  have  done — but  incomes,  by  and 
large,  have  risen  even  more,  so  that  real  living  standards  are  now 
considerably  higher  than  7  years  ago.  Aided  by  sound  Government 
policies,  our  expanding  economy  has  shown  the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility for  swift  and  almost  painless  reconversion  from  war  to  peace, 
in  1945  and  1946;  for  quick  reaction  and  recovery — well  before 
Korea — from  the  beginnings  of  recession  in  1949.  Above  all,  this 
live  and  vital  economy  of  ours  has  now  shown  the  remarkable  capacity 
to  sustain  a  great  mobilization  program  for  defense,  a  vast  outpouring 
of  aid  to  friends  and  allies  all  aiound  the  world — and  still  to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  for  peaceful  use  at  home  than  we  have  ever 
known  before. 

This  has  been  our  answer,  up  to  now,  to  those  who  feared  or  hoped 
for  a  depression  in  this  country. 

How  have  we  handled  our  national  finances?  That  was  another 
question  arising  at  war's  vnd.  In  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  problem  takes  more  cf  the  President's  time,  year  in  and 
year  out,  than  fashioning  the  budget,  and  the  related  problem  of 
managing  the  public  debt. 

Financing  World  War  II  left    us  with  a   tremendous  public  debt, 
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which  reached  $279  billion  at  its  peak  in  February  1946. 

Beginning  in  July  1946,  when  war  and  reconversion  financing  had 
ended,  we  have  held  quite  closely  to  the  sound  standard  that  in  times 
of  high  employment  and  high  national  income  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  balanced  and  the  debt  reduced. 

For  the  four  fiscal  years  from  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1950,  we 
had  a  net  surplus  of  $4.3  billion.     Using  this  surplus,  and  the  Treas- 
ury's excess  cash  reserves,  the  debt  was  reduced  substantially,  reaching 
a  low  point  of  $251  billion  in  June  1949,  and  ending  up  at  $257  billion 
on  June  30,  1950. 

In  July  of  1950  we  began  our  rapid  rearmament,  and  for  2  years 
held  very  close  to  a  pay-as-we-go  policy.  But  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  next,  rising  expenditures  for  defense  will  substantially 
outrun  receipts.  This  will  pose  an  immediate  and  serious  problem 
for  the  new  Congress. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  question  we  faced  at  the  war's  end. 
Would  we  take  up  again,  and  carry  forward,  the  great  projects  of 
social  welfare — so  badly  needed,  s.i  long  overdue — that  the  New  Deal 
had  introduced  into  our  national  life?  Would  our  Government  con- 
tinue to  have  a  heart  for  the  people,  or  was  the  progress  of  the  New 
Deal  to  be  halted  in  the  aftermath  of  war  as  decisively  as  the  progress 
of  Woodrow  Wilson's  New  Freedom  had  been  halted  after  the  First 
World  War? 

This  question,  too,  we  have  answered.  We  have  answered  it  by 
doubling  old-age  insurance  benefits  and  extending  coverage  to  10,000,- 
000  more  people.  We  have  answered  it  by  increasing  our  minimum 
wage.  We  have  answered  by  the  3,000,000  privately  constructed 
homes,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  helped  finance  since  the 
war,  and  the  155,000  units  of  low-rent  public  housing  placed  under 
construction  since  1949. 

We  have  answered  with  the  42,000  new  hospital  beds  provided 
since  1946  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  communities. 

We  have  answered  by  helping  8,000,000  veterans  of  World  War  II 
to  obtain  advanced  education,  196,000  to  start  in  business,  and  64,000 
to  buy  farms. 

We  have  answered  by  continuing  to  help  farmers  obtain  electric 
power,  until  today  nearly  90  percent  of  our  farms  have  power  line 
electric  service. 

In  these  and  other  ways  we  have  demonstrated,  up  to  now,  that  our 
democracy  has  not  forgotten  how  to  use  the  powers  of  the  Government 
to  promote  the  people's  welfare  and  security. 

Another  of  the  big  postwar  questions  was  this:  What  we  would 
do  with  the  Nation's  natural  resources — its  soils  and  water,  forests  and 
grasslands.  Would  we  continue  the  strong  conservation  movement 
of  the  1930's,  or  would  we,  as  we  did  after  the  First  World  War,  slip 
back  into  the  practices  of  monopoly,  exploitation,  and  waste? 

The  answer  is  plain.  All  across  our  country  the  soil  conservation 
movement  has  spread,  aided  by  Government  programs,  enriching 
private  and  public  lands,  preserving  them  from  destruction,  improving 
them  for  future  use.  In  our  river  basins  we  have  invested  nearly 
$5  billion  of  public  funds  in  the  last  8  years — invested  them  in  projects 
to  control  floods,  irrigate  farmlands,  produce  low-cost  power  and  get 
it  to  the  housewives  and  farmers  and  businessmen  who  need  it.     We 
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have  boon  vigilant   in  protecting  the  people's  property— lands  and 
forests  and  oil  and  minerals. 

We  have  had  to  fight  hard  against  those  who  would  use  our  resources 
for  private  greed;  we  have  met  set-hacks;  we  have  had  to  delay  work 
because  of  defense  priorities  but,  on  the  whole,  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  record  in  protecting  our  natural  heritage  and  in  using  our  resources 
for  the  public  good. 

Here  is  another  question  we  had  to  face  at  the  war's  close:  Would 
we  continue,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  promote  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  citizens,  seeking  ways  and  means  to  guarantee  for 
all  of  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights? 

During  the  war  we  achieved  great  economic  and  social  gains  for 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  had  been  held  back  by  prejudice. 
Were  we  prepared,  in  peacetime,  to  keep  on  moving  toward  full 
realization  of  the  democratic  promise?  Or  would  we  let  it  be  sub- 
merged, wiped  out,  in  postwar  riots  and  reaction,  as  after  World 
War  I? 

We  answered  these  questions  in  a  series  of  forward  steps  at  every 
level  of  Government  and  in  many  spheres  of  private  life.  In  our 
Armed  Forces,  our  civil  service,  our  universities,  our  railway  trains, 
the  residential  districts  of  our  cities,  in  stores  and  factories  all  across 
the  Nation,  in  the  polling  booths  as  well,  the  barriers  are  coming 
down.  This  is  happening,  in  part,  at  the  mandate  of  the  courts; 
in  part,  at  the  insistence  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments; 
in  part,  through  the  enlightened  action  of  private  groups  and  persons 
in  every  region  and  every  walk  of  life. 

There  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  the  American  conscience  on 
the  issues  of  civil  rights.  And  all  this  progress — still  far  from  com- 
plete but  still  continuing — has  been  our  answer,  up  to  now,  to  those 
who  questioned  our  intention  to  live  up  to  the  promises  of  equal 
freedom  for  us  all. 

There  was  andher  question  posed  for  us  at  the  war's  end,  which 
equally  concerned  the  future  course  of  our  democracy:  Could  the 
machinery  of  government  and  politics  in  this  Republic  be  changed, 
improved,  adapted  raoidlv  enough  to  carry  through,  responsibly  and 
well,  the  vast,  new,  complicated  undertakings  called  for  in  our  time? 

We  have  answered  this  question,  too;  answered  it  by  tackling  the 
most  urgent,  most  specific,  problems  which  the  war  experience  itself 
had  brought  into  sharp  focus.  The  reorganization  of  the  Congress  in 
1946;  the  unificat'oi  of  our  armed  services,  beginning  in  1947;  the 
closer  integration  of  foreign  and  military  policy  through  the  National 
Security  Council  created  that  same  year;  and  the  Executive  reorgani- 
zations, before  and  after  the  IToover-Acheson  Commission  report  in 
1949 — these  arc  landmarks  in  our  continuing  endeavor  to  make  govern- 
ment an  effective  instrument  of  service  to  the  people. 

I  co*re  row  to  the  most  vital  question  of  all.  the  greatest  of  our 
concerns:  Could  there  be  built  in  the  world  a  durable  structure  of 
security,  a  lasting  peace  for  all  the  nations,  or  would  we  drift,  as  after 
World  War  I,  toward  another  terrible  disaster— a  disaster  which  this 
time  mig\t  be  the  holocaust  of  atomic  war? 

That  is  still  the  overridinx  question  of  our  time.  We  cannot  know 
the  anew  r  yet;  perhaps  we  will  not  know  it  finally  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     But  day  and  night,  those  p;ist  8  years,  wo  have  been  building 
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for  j  eace,  searching  out  the  way  that  leads  most  surely  to  security  and 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  world  for  11s  and  all  mankind. 

This,  above  all  else,  has  been  the  task  of  our  Republic  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  our  accomplishment  so  far  should  give  real 
pride  to  all  Americans.  At  the  very  least  a  total  war  has  been  averted, 
each  day  up  to  this  hour.  And  at  the  most  we  may  already  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  conditions  which  can  keep  that  kind  of  war 
from  happening,  for  as  far  ahead  as  man  can  see. 

The  Second  World  War  radically  changed  the  power  relationships 
of  the  world.  Nations  once  great  were  left  shattered  and  weak; 
channels  of  communication,  routes  of  trade,  political  and  economic 
ties  of  many  kinds  were  ripped  apart. 

And  in  this  changed,  disrupted,  chaotic  situation,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  as  the  two  strongest  powers  of  the 
world.  Each  had  tremendous  human  and  natural  resources,  actual 
or  potential,  on  a  scale  unmatched  by  any  other  nation. 

Nothing  could  make  plainer  why  the  world  is  in  its  present  state — 
and  how  that  came  to  pass — than  an  understanding  of  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  principles  and  policies  of  these  two  great  powers  in  a  war- 
ruined  world. 

For  our  part,  we  in  this  Republic  were — and  are — free  men,  heirs  of 
the  American  Revolution,  dedicated  to  the  truths  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence: 

*  *  *  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights  *  *  *  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,     *     *     *. 

Our  postwar  objective  has  been  in  keeping  with  this  great  idea. 
The  United  States  has  sought  to  use  its  preeminent  position  of  power 
to  help  other  nations  recover  from  the  damage  and  dislocation  of  the 
war.  We  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  enable  them  to  restore  their 
national  lives  and  to  regain  their  positions  as  independent,  self-support- 
ing members  of  the  great  family  of  nations.  This  help  was  given 
without  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  dominate  or  control  any  nation. 
We  did  not  want  satellites  but  partners. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  took  exactly  the  opposite  course. 

Its  rulers  saw  in  the  weakened  condition  of  the  world  not  an  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruction,  but  an  opportunity 
to  exploit  misery  and  suffering  for  the  extension  of  their  power.  In- 
stead of  help,  they  brought  subjugation.  They  extinguished,  blotted 
out,  the  national  independence  of  the  countries  that  the  military  opera- 
tions of  World  War  II  had  left  within  their  grasp. 

The  difference  stares  at  us  from  the  map  of  Europe  today.  To 
the  west  of  the  line  that  tragically  divides  Europe  we  see  nations 
continuing  to  act  and  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  traditions  and 
principles.  On  the  other  side  we  see  the  dead  uniformity  of  a  tyran- 
nical system  imposed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing 
could  point  up  more  clearly  what  the  global  struggle  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communists  is  all  about. 

It  is  a  struggle  as  old  as  recorded  history;  it  is  freedom  versus 
tyranny. 

For  the  dominant  idea  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  the  terrible  conception 
that  men  do  not  have  rights  but  live  at  the  mercy  of  the  state. 

Inevitably  this  idea  of  theirs— and  all  the  consequences  flowing 
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from  it— collided  with  the  efforts  of  free  nations  to  build  a  just  and 
peaceful  world.  The  "cold  war"  between  the  Communists  and  the 
free  world  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Soviet  attempt  to  check- 
mate and  defeat  our  peaceful  purposes,  in  furtherance  of  their  own 
dread  objective. 

We  did  not  seek  this  struggle;  God  forbid.     We  did  our  utmost  to 
avoid  it.     In  World  War  II  we  and  the  Kussians  had  fought  side  by 
side,  each  in  our  turn  attacked  and  forced  to  combat  by  the  aggres- 
sors.    After  the  war  we  hoped  that  our  wartime  collaboration  could 
be   maintained,    that    the   frightful  experience    of   Xazi  invasion,  of 
devastation   in   the   heart   of   Russia,   had    turned   the   Soviet   rulers 
away  from  their  old  proclaimed  allegiance  to  world  revolution  and 
Communist  dominion.     But  instead  they  violated,  one  by  one,  the 
solemn  agreements  they  had  made  with  us  in  wartime.     They  sought 
to  use   the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  obtained  in  the   United 
Nations;  to  frustrate  its  purposes  and  cut  down  its  powers  as  an  effec- 
tive agent  of  world  progress  and  the  keeper  of  the  world's  peace. 

Despite  this  outcome  the  efforts  we  made  toward  peaceful  collabora- 
tion are  a  source  of  our  present  strength.  They  demonstrated  that  we 
believed  what  we  proclaimed,  that  we  actually  sought  honest  agree- 
ments as  the  way  to  peace.  Our  whole  moral  position,  our  leadership 
in  the  free  world  today,  is  fortified  by  that  fact. 

The  world  is  divided,  not  through  our  fault  or  failure,  but  by 
Soviet  design.  They,  not  we.  began  the  cold  war.  And  because  the 
free  world  saw  this  happen — because  men  know  we  made  the  effort 
and  the  Soviet  rulers  spurned  it — -the  free  nations  have  accepted 
leadership  from  our  Republic  in  meeting  and  mastering  the  Soviet 
offensive. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  important  that  all  of  us  be  clear,  in  our 
own  thinking,  about  the  nature  of  the  threat  we  have  faced — and  will 
face  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  measures  we  have  devised  to  meet 
it  take  shape  and  pattern  only  as  we  understand  what  we  were,  and 
are.  up  against. 

The  Soviet  Union  occupies  a  territory  of  8,000,000  square  miles. 
Beyond  its  borders,  east  and  west,  are  the  nearly  5.000,000  square 
miles  of  the  satellite  states — virtually  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union — and  of  China,  now  its  close  partner.  This  vast  land  mass 
contains  an  enormous  store  of  natural  resources  sufficient  to  support 
an  economic  development  comparable  to  our  own. 

That  is  the  Stalinist  world.  It  is  a  world  of  great  natural  diversity 
in  geography  and  climate,  in  distribution  of  resources,  in  population, 
language,  and  living  standards,  in  economic  and  cultural  development. 
It  is  a  world  whose  people  are  not  all  convinced  Communists  by  any 
means.  It  is  a  world  where  history  and  national  traditions,  particu- 
larly in  its  borderlands,  tend  more  toward  separation  than  unification, 
and  run  counter  to  the  enforced  combination  that  has  been  made  of 
these  areas  today. 

But  it  is  also  a  world  of  great  man-made  uniformities,  a  world  that 
bleeds  its  population  white  to  build  huge  military  forces;  a  world  in 
which  the  police  are  everywhere  and  their  authority  unlimited;  a 
world  where  terror  and  slavery  are  deliberately  administered  both  as 
instruments  of  government  and  as  means  of  production;  a  world 
where   all   effective   social   power   is   the   state's   monopoly — yet   the 
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state  itself  is  the  creature  of  the  Communist  tyrants. 

The  Soviet  Union,'  with  its  satellites,  and  China  are  held  in  the 
tight  grip  of  Communist  Party  chieftains.  The  party  dominates 
all  social  and  political  institutions.  The  party  regulates  and  centrally 
directs  the  whole  economy.  In  Moscow's  sphere,  and  in  Peiping's, 
all  history,  philosophy,  morality,  and  law  are  centrally  established  by 
rigid  dogmas,  incessantly  drummed  into  the  whole  population  and 
subject  to  interpretation,  or  to  change,  by  none  except  the  party's 
own  inner  circle. 

And,  lest  their  people  learn  too  much  of  other  ways  of  life,  the 
Communists  have  walled  off  their  world,  deliberately  and  uniformly, 
from  the  rest  of  human  society. 

That  is  the  Communist  base  of  operation  in  their  cold  war.  In 
addition  they  have  at  their  command  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dedicated  foreign  Communists,  people  in  nearly  every  free  country  who 
will  serve  Moscow's  ends.  Thus  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  are 
provided  with  deluded  followers  all  through  the  free  world,  whom  they 
can  manipulate,  cynically  and  quite  ruthlessly,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  state. 

Given  their  vast  internal  base  of  operations,  and  their  agents  in 
foreign  lands,  what  are  the  Communist  rulers  trying  to  do? 

Inside  their  homeland  the  Communists  are  trying  to  maintain  and 
modernize  huge  military  forces.  And,  simultaneously,  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  weld  their  whole  vast  area  and  population  into  a  com- 
pletely self-contained,  advanced  industrial  society.  They  aim,  some 
day,  to  equal  or  better  the  production  levels  of  "Western  Europe  and 
North  America  combined — thus  shifting  the  balance  of  world  economic 
power,  and  war  potential,  to  their  side. 

They  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  they  know  it.  But  they  are 
prepared  to  levy  upon  living  generations  any  sacrifice  that  helps 
strengthen  their  armed  power,  or  speed  industrial  development. 

Externally  the  Communist  rulers  are  trying  to  expand  the  boun- 
daries of  their  world,  whenever  and  wherever  they  can.  This  expan- 
sion they  have  pursued  steadfastly  since  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
using  any  means  available  to  them. 

\\  here  the  Soviet  Army  was  present,  as  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  they  have  gradually  squeezed  free  institutions  to  death. 

Where  postwar  chaos  existed  in  industrialized  nations,  as  in  Western 
Europe,  the  local  Stalinists  tried  to  gain  power  through  political 
processes,  politically  inspired  strikes,  and  every  available  means  for 
subverting  free  institutions  to  their  evil  ends. 

Where  conditions  permitted,  the  Soviet  rulers  have  stimulated  and 
aided  armed  insurrection  by  Communist-led  revolutionary  forces,  as 
in  Greece,  Indochina,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  or  outright  aggres- 
sion by  one  of  their  satellites,  as  in  Korea. 

Where  the  forces  of  nationalism,  independence,  and  an  economic 
change  were  at  work  throughout  the  great  sweep  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  Communists  tried  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of  progress, 
tried  to  picture  themselves  as  the  friends  of  freedom  and  advance- 
ment— surely  one  of  the  most  cynical  efforts  of  which  history  offers 
record. 

Thus  everywhere  in  the  free  world  the  Communists  seek  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  to  seize  more  countries,  to  enslave  more  millions  of 
human  souls.     They  were,  and  are,  ready  to  ally  themselves  with  any 
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group,  from  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right,  that  offers  them  an 
opportunity  to  advance  their  ends. 

Geography  gives  them  a  central  position.  They  are  both  a  Euro- 
pean and  an  Asian  power,  with  borders  touching  many  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  vital  areas  in  the  free  world  around  them.  So  situated, 
they  can  use  their  armies  and  their  economic  power  to  set  up  simul- 
taneously a  whole  series  of  threats,  or  inducements,  to  such  widely 
dispersed  places  as  Western  Germany,  Iran,  and  Japan.  These  pres- 
sures and  attractions  can  be  sustained  at  will,  or  quickly  shifted  from 
place  to  place. 

Thus  the  Communist  rulers  are  moving,  with  implacable  will,  to 
create  greater  strength  in  their  vast  empire,  and  to  create  weakness 
and  division  in  the  free  world,  preparing  for  the  time  their  false  creed 
teaches  them  must  come:  The  time  when  the  whole  world  outside 
their  sway  will  be  so  torn  by  strife  and  contradictions  that  it  will  be 
ripe  for  the  Communist  plucking. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  distorted  Marxist  interpretation  of  history. 
This  is  the  glass  through  which  Moscow  and  Peiping  look  out  upon 
the  world,  the  glass  through  which  they  see  the  rest  of  us.  They 
seem  really  to  believe  that  history  is  on  their  side.  And  they  are  try- 
ing to  boost  " history"  along,  at  every  opportunity,  in  every  way  they 
can. 

I  have  set  forth  here  the  nature  of  the  Communist  menace  confront- 
ing our  Republic  and  the  whole  free  world.  This  is  the  measure  of 
the  challenge  we  have  faced  since  World  War  II- — a  challenge  partly 
military  and  partly  economic,  partly  moral  and  partly  intellectual, 
confronting  us  at  every  level  of  human  endeavor  and  all  around  the 
world. 

It  has  been  and  must  be  the  free  world's  purpose  not  only  to  organ- 
ize defenses  against  aggression  and  subversion,  not  only  to  build  a 
structure  of  resistance  and  salvation  for  the  community  of  nations 
outside  the  iron  curtain,  but  in  addition  to  give  expression  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  forces  of  growth  and  progress  in  the  free  world,  to  so 
organize  and  unify  the  cooperative  community  of  free  men  that  we 
will  not  crumble  but  grow  stronger  over  the  years,  and  the  Soviet 
Empire,  not  the  free  world,  will  eventually  have  to  change  its  ways 
or  fall. 

Our  whole  program  of  action  to  carry  out  this  purpose  has  been 
directed  to  meet  two  requirements. 

The  first  of  these  had  to  do  with  security.  Like  the  pioneers  who 
settled  this  great  continent  of  ours,  we  have  had  to  carry  a  musket 
while  we  went  about  our  peaceful  business.  We  realized  that  if  w«. 
and  our  allies  did  not  have  military  strength  to  meet  the  growing 
Soviet  military  threat,  we  would  never  have  the  opportunity  to  carry 
forward  our  eftorts  to  build  a  peaceful  world  of  law  and  order — the 
only  environment  in  which  our  free  institutions  could  survive1  and 
nourish. 

Did  this  mean  we  had  to  drop  everything  else  and  concentrate  on 
armies  and  weapons?  Of  course  it  did  not;  side  by  side  with  this 
urgent  military  requirement,  we  had  to  continue  to  help  create  con- 
ditions of  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  world.  This  work  had 
to  be  carried  forward  alongside  the  first,  not  only  in  order  to  meet  the 
nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  Communist  drive  for  power,  but  also  be- 
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cause  this  creative  effort  toward  human  progress  is  essential  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  world  we  as  freemen  want  to  live  in. 

These  two  requirements — military  security  and  human  progress — 
are  more  closely  related  in  action  than  we  sometimes  recognize. 
Military  security  depends  upon  a  strong  economic  underpinning  and 
a  stable  and  hopeful  political  order;  conversely,  the  confidence  that 
makes  for  economic  and  political  progress  does  not  thrive  in  areas 
that  are  vulnerable  to  military  conquest. 

Those  requirements  are  related  in  another  way.  Both  of  them 
depend  upon  unity  of  action  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  whole  effort,  for  the 
drawing  together  of  the  free  people  of  the  world  has  become  a  con- 
dition essential  not  only  to  their  progress  but  to  their  survival  as  free 
pet  pie. 

This  is  the  conviction  that  underlies  all  the  steps  we  have  been  tak- 
ing to  strengthen  and  unify  the  free  nations  during  the  past  7  years. 

What  have  these  steps  been?  First  of  all,  How  have  we  gone 
about  meeting  the  requirement  of  providing  for  our  security  against 
this  world-wide  challenge? 

Our  starting  point,  as  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  has  been  and 
remains  the  United  Nations. 

We  were  prepared,  and  so  were  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
to  pflace  our  reliance  on  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to  safe- 
guard peace.  But  before  the  United  Nations  could  give  full  expression 
to  the  concept  of  international  security  embodied  in  the  Charter,  it 
was  essential  that  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
honor  their  solemn  pledge  to  cooperate  to  that  end.  This  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  done. 

I  do  not  need  to  outline  here  the  dreary  record  of  Soviet  obstruction 
and  veto  and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Soviet  representatives  to 
sabotage  the  United  Nations.  It  is  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  principle  of  collective  security  embodied  in  the 
Charter  and  the  mechanisms  of  the  United  Nations  to  give  that 
principle  effect.  We  must  frankly  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  able,  in  certain  instances,  to  stall  the  machinery  of  collective 
security.  Yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  impair  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security.  The  five  nations  of  the  world  have  retained  their 
allegiance  to  that  idea.  They  have  found  the  means  to  act  despite 
the  Soviet  veto,  both  through  the  United  Nations  itself  and  through 
the  application  of  this  principle  in  regional  ami  other  security  arrange- 
ments that  are  fully  in  harmony  with  the  Charter  and  give  expression 
to  its  purposes. 

The  free  world  refused  to  resign  itself  to  collective  suicide  merely 
because  of  the  technicality  of  a  Soviet  veto. 

The  principle  of  collective  measures  to  forestall  aggression  has 
found  expression  in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  now  extended  to  include  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  several 
treaties  we  have  concluded  to  reinforce  security  in  the  Pacific  area. 

But  the  free  nations  have  not  this  time  fallen  prey  to  the  dangerous 
illusion  that  treaties  alone  will  stop  an  aggressor.  By  a  series  of 
vigorous  actions,  as  varied  as  the  nature  of  the  threat,  the  free  nations 
have  successfully  thwarted  aggression  or  the  threat  of  aggression  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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Our  country  has  led  or  supported  these  collective  measures.  The  aid 
we  have  given  to  people  determined  to  act  in  defense  of  their  freedom 
has  often  spelled  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

We  all  know  what  we  have  done,  and  I  shall  not  review  in  detail  the 
steps  we  have  taken.  Each  major  step  was  a  milepost  in  the  developing 
unity,  strength,  and  resolute  will  of  the  free  nations. 

The  first  was  the  determined  and  successful  effort  made  through  the 
United  Nations  to  safeguard  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Iran  in 
1945  and  1946. 

Next  was  our  aid  and  support  to  embattled  Greece,  which  enabled  her 
to  defeat  the  forces  threatening  her  national  independence. 

In  Turkey  cooperative  action  resulted  in  building  up  a  bulwark  of 
military  strength  for  an  area  vital  to  the  defenses  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

In  1949  we  began  furnishing  military  aid  to  our  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Community  and  to  a  number  of  other  free  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union's  threats  against  Germany  and  Japan,  its  neigh- 
bors to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  have  been  successfully  withstood.  Free 
Germany  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  peaceful  community 
of  nations,  and  a  partner  in  the  common  defense.  The  Soviet  effort 
to  capture  Berlin  by  blockade  was  thwarted  by  the  courageous  Allied 
airlift.  An  independent  and  democratic  Japan  has  been  brought  back 
into  the  community  of  free  nations. 

In  the  Far  East  the  tactics  of  Communist  imperialism  have  reached 
heights  of  violence  unmatched  elsewhere,  and  the  problem  of  concerted 
action  by  the  free  nations  has  been  at  once  more  acute  and  more 
difficult. 

Here,  in  spite  of  outside  aid  and  support,  the  free  Government  of 
China  succumbed  to  the  Communist  assault.  Our  aid  has  enabled  the 
free  Chinese  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  their  forces  on  the  island  of 
Formosa.  In  other  areas  of  the  Far  East — in  Indochina,  Malaya,  and 
the  Philippines — our  assistance  has  helped  sustain  a  stanch  resistance 
against  Communist  insurrectionary  attacks. 

The  supreme  test,  up  to  this  point,  of  the  will  and  determination  of 
the  free  nations  came  in  Korea,  when  Communist  forces  invaded  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  a  state  that  was  in  a  special  sense  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  The  response  was  immediate  and  resolute. 
Under  our  military  leadership  the  free  nations  for  the  first  time  took 
up  arms,  collectively,  to  repel  aggression. 

Aggression  was  repelled,  driven  back,  punished.  Since  that  time  Com- 
munist strategy  has  seen  fit  to  prolong  the  conflict,  in  spite  of  honest 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  reach  an  honorable  truce.  The  months 
of  deadlock  have  demonstrated  that  the  Communists  cannot  achieve 
by  persistence,  or  by  diplomatic  trickery,  what  they  failed  to  achieve 
by  sneak  attack.  Korea  has  demonstrated  that  the  free  world  has  the 
will  and  the  endurance  to  match  the  Communist  effort  to  overthrow  inter- 
national order  through  local  aggression. 

It  has  been  a  bitter  struggle  and  it  has  cost  us  much  in  brave  lives 
and  human  suffering,  but  it  has  made  it  plain  that  the  free  nations  will 
fight  side  by  side,  that  they  will  not  succumb  to  aggression  or  intimida- 
tion, one  by  one.  This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  only  way  to  halt  the 
Communist  drive  to  world  power. 

At  the  heart  of  the   free  world's  defense  is  the   military   strength   of 
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the  United  States. 

From  1945  to  1949  the  United  States  was  sole  possessor  of  the  atomic 
bomb.     That  was  a  great  deterrent  and  protection  in  itself. 

But  when  the  Soviets  produced  an  atomic  explosion — as  they  were 
bound  to  do  in  time — we  had  to  broaden  the  whole  basis  of  our 
strength.  We  had  to  endeavor  to  keep  our  lead  in  atomic  weapons. 
We  had  to  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces  generally  and  to  enlarge  our 
productive  capacity — our  mobilization  base.  Historically,  it  was  the 
Soviet  atomic  explosion  in  the  fall  of  1949,  9  months  before  the  ag- 
gression in  Korea,  which  stimulated  the  planning  for  our  program  of 
defense  mobilization. 

What  we  needed  was  not  just  a  central  force  that  could  strike  back 
against  agression.  We  also  needed  strength  along  the  outer  edges 
of  the  free  world,  defenses  for  our  allies  as  well  as  for  ourselves, 
strength  to  hold  the  line  against  attack  as  well  as  to  retaliate. 

We  have  made  great  progress  on  this  task  of  building  strong  de- 
fenses. In  the  last  2lh  years  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  own 
defenses,  and  we  have  helped  to  increase  the  protection  of  nearly  all 
the  other  free  nations. 

All  the  measures  of  collective  security,  resistance  to  aggression,  and 
the  building  of  defenses,  constitute  the  first  requirement  for  the  sur- 
vival and  progress  of  the  free  world.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  are  interwoven  with  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  create  and 
maintain  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  free  nations.  There  can 
be  no  military  strength  except  where  there  is  economic  capacity  to 
back  it.  There  can  be  no  freedom  where  there  is  economic  chaos  or 
social  collapse.  For  these  reasons  our  national  policy  has  included  a 
wide  range  of  economic  measures. 

In  Europe  the  grand  design  of  the  Marshall  plan  permitted  the 
people  of  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  a  half  dozen  other  coun- 
tries, with  help  from  the  United  States,  to  lift  themselves  from  stag- 
nation and  find  again  the  path  of  rising  production,  rising  incomes, 
rising  standards  of  living.  The  situation  was  changed  almost  over- 
night by  the  Marshall  plan ;  the  people  of  Europe  have  a  renewed 
hope  and  vitality,  and  they  are  able  to  carry  a  share  of  the  military 
defense  of  the  free  world  that  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years 
ago. 

Xow  the  countries  of  Europe  are  moving  rapidly  toward  political 
and  economic  unity,  changing  the  map  of  Europe  in  more  hopeful  ways 
than  it  has  been  changed  for  500  years.  Customs  unions,  European 
economic  institutions  like  the  Schuman  plan,  the  movement  toward 
European  political  integration,  the  European  Defense  Community, 
all  are  signs  of  practical  and  effective  growth  toward  greater  common 
strength  and  unity.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  including  the 
free  Republic  of  Germany  are  working  together,  and  the  whole  free 
world  is  the  gainer. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  course  of  history,  that  steps  taken  to 
meet  an  immediate  necessity  serve  an  ultimate  purpose  greater  than 
may  be  apparent  at  the  time.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  meaning  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Europe  under  the  threat  of  aggression.  The  free 
nations  there,  with  our  help,  have  been  drawing  together  in  defense 
of  their  free  institutions.  In  so  doing  they  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  unity  that  will  endure  as  a  major  creative  force  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  this  period  of  history.     We  may,  at  this  close  range,  be 
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but  dimly  aware  of  the  creative  surge  this  movement  represents  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  of  historic  importance.  I  believe  its  benefits  will 
survive  long  after  Communist  tyranny  is  nothing  but  an  unhappv 
memory.  r* 

In  Asia  and  Africa  the  economic  and  social  problems  are  different 
but  no  less  urgent.    There  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  in  fer- 
ment, exploding  into  the  twentieth  century,  thrusting  toward  equality 
and  independence  and  improvement  in  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
lives. 

Politically,  economically,  socially,  things  cannot  and  will  not  stay 
in  their  prewar  mold  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Change  must  come,  is 
coming,  fast.  Just  in  the  years  I  have  been  President,  12  free  nations, 
with  more  than  6C0,000,000  people,  have  become  independent:  Burma, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Israel,  Libya,  India,  Pakistan  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  three  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  now  members 
of  the  French  Union.  These  names  alone  are  testimony  to  the  sweep 
of  the  great  force  which  is  changing  the  face  of  half  the  world. 

Working  out  new  relationships  among  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
would  not  be  easy  in  the  best  of  times.  Even  if  there  were  no  Com- 
munist drive  for  expansion,  there  would  be  hard  and  complex  problems 
of  transition  from  old  social  forms,  old  political  arrangements,  old 
economic  institutions  to  the  new  ones  our  century  demands — problems 
of  guiding  change  into  constructive  channels,  of  helping  new  nations 
grow  strong  and  stable.  But  now,  with  the  Soviet  rulers  striving  to 
exploit  this  ferment  for  this  own  purposes,  the  task  has  become  harder 
and  more  urgent — terribly  urgent. 

In  this  situation  we  see  the  meaning  and  the  importance  of  the  Point 
IV  program,  through  which  we  can  share  our  store  of  know-how  and  of 
capital  to  help  these  people  develop  their  economies  and  reshape  their 
societies.  As  we  help  Iranians  to  raise  more  grain,  Indians  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  malaria,  Liberians  to  educate  their  children  better, 
we  are  at  once  helping  to  answer  the  desires  of  the  people  for  advance- 
ment, and  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  freedom  over  communism. 
There  will  be  no  quick  solution  for  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa — but  there  may  be  no  solution  at  all  if  we 
do  not  press  forward  with  full  energy  to  help  these  countries  grow  and 
flourish  in  freedom  and  in  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Our  measures  of  economic  policy  have  already  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  course  of  events.  Eight  years  ago  the  Kremlin  thought 
postwar  collapse  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan — with  economic  dis- 
location in  America — might  give  them  the  signal  to  advance.  We 
demonstrated  they  were  wrong.  Now  they  wait  with  hope  that  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  free  world  has  set  the  stage  for  violent  and 
disastrous  rivalry  among  the  economically  developed  nations, 
struggling  for  each  other's  markets  and  a  greater  share  of  trade. 
Here  is  another  test  that  we  shall  have  to  meet  and  master  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  And  it  will  take  great  ingenuity  and 
effort — and  much  time — before  we  prove  the  Kremlin  wrong  again. 
But  we  can  do  it.  It  is  true  that  economic  recovery  presents  its 
problems,  as  does  economic  decline,  but  they  are  problems  of  another 
order.  They  are  the  problems  of  distributing  abundance  fairly,  and 
they  can  be  solved  by  the  process  of  international  cooperation  that 
has  alreadv  brought  us  so  far. 
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These  are  the  measures  we  must  continue.  This  is  the  path  we 
must  follow.  We  must  go  on,  working  with  our  free  associates, 
building  an  international  structure  for  military  defense  and  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  progress.  We  must  be  prepared  for  war, 
because  war  may  be  thrust  upon  us.  But  the  stakes  in  our  search 
for  peace  are  immensely  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

For  now  we  have  entered  the  atomic  age,  and  war  has  undergone 
a  technological  change  which  makes  it  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  used  to  be.  War  today  between  the  Soviet  Empire  and  the 
free  nations  might  dig  the  grave  not  only  of  our  Stalinist  opponents 
but  of  our  own  society,  our  world  as  well  as  theirs. 

This  transformation  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  the  7  years  from 
Alamogordo  to  Eniwetok.  It  is  only  7  years,  but  the  new  force  of 
atomic  energy  has  turned  the  world  into  a  very  different  kind  of  place. 

Science  and  technology  have  worked  so  fast  that  war's  new  meaning 
may  not  yet  be  grasped  by  all  the  peoples  who  would  be  its  victims; 
nor,  perhaps,  by  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin.  But  I  have  been  President 
of  the  United  States,  these  7  years,  responsible  for  the  decisions  which 
have  brought  our  science  and  our  engineering  to  their  present  place. 
I  know  what  this  development  means  now.  I  know  something  of  what 
it  will  come  to  mean  in  the  future. 

We  in  this  Government  realized,  even  before  the  first  sucessful 
atomic  explosion,  that  this  new  force  spelled  terrible  danger  for  all 
mankind  unless  it  were  brought  under  international  control.  We 
promptly  advanced  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  to  take  this  new 
source  of  energy  out  of  the  arena  of  national  rivalries;  to  make  it 
impossible  to  use  as  a  weapon  of  war.  These  proposals,  so  pregnant 
with  benefit  for  all  humanity,  were  rebuffed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  language  of  science  is  universal;  the  movement  of  science  is 
always  forward  into  the  unknown.  We  could  not  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  develop  the  same  weapon,  regardless  of  all  our 
precautions,  nor  that  there  were  not  other  and  even  more  terrible 
means  of  destruction  lying  in  the  unexplored  field  of  atomic  energy. 

We  had  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  press  on,  to  probe  the  secrets  of 
atomic  power  to  the  uttermost  of  our  capacity,  to  maintain,  if  we 
could,  our  initial  superiority  in  the  atomic  field.  At  the  same  time 
we  sought  persistently  for  some  avenue,  some  formula,  for  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  rulers  that  would  place  this  newr  form  of 
power  under  effective  restraints — that  wrould  guarantee  no  nation 
would  use  it  in  war.  I  do  not  have  to  recount  here  the  proposals  wre 
made,  the  steps  taken  in  the  United  Nations,  striving  at  least  to  open 
a  way  to  ultimate  agreement.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  these  efforts  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  possibility 
of  progress.  All  civilized  nations  are  agreed  on  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  and  have  shown  their  willingness  to  agree  on  effective 
measures  of  control— all  save  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  But 
they  have  rejected  every  reasonable  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  scientific  experiment  has  outrun  our 
expectations.  Atomic  science  is  in  the  full  tide  of  development;  the 
unfolding  of  the  innermost  secrets  of  matter  is  uninterrupted  and 
irresistible.  Since  Alamogordo  we  have  developed  atomic  weapons 
with  many  times  the  explosive  force  of  the  early  models,  and  wTe  have 
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produced  them  in  substantial  quantities.  And  recently  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear tests  at  Eniwetok,  we  have  entered  another  stage  in  the 
world-shaking  development  of  atomic  energy.  From  now  on  man 
moves  into  a  new  era  of  destructive  power,  capable  of  creating  explo- 
sions of  a  new  order  of  magnitude,  dwarfing  the  mushroom  clouds  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  in 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  will  be  the  last.  Indeed,  the  speed  of 
our  scientific  and  technical  progress  over  the  last  7  years  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  We  are  being  hurried  forward,  in  our  mastery  of  the 
atom,  from  one  discovery  to  another,  toward  yet  unforeseeable  peaks 
of  destructive  power. 

Inevitably,  until  we  can  reach  international  agreement,  this  is  the 
path  we  must  follow.  And  we  must  realize  that  no  advance  we  make 
is  unattainable  by  others;  that  no  advantage  in  this  race  can  be  more 
than  temporary. 

The  war  of  the  future  would  be  one  in  which  man  could  extinguish 
millions  of  lives  at  one  blow,  demolish  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
wipe  out  the  cultural  achievements  of  the  past — and  destroy  the 
very  structure  of  a  civilization  that  has  been  slowly  and  painfully 
built  up  through  hundreds  of  generations. 

Such  a  war  is  not  a  possible  policy  for  rational  man.  We  know  this, 
but  we  dare  not  assume  that  others  would  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
science  is  now  placing  in  their  hands. 

With  that  in  mind,  there  is  something  I  would  say  to  Stalin:  You 
claim  belief  in  Lenin's  prophecy  that  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
Communist  society  would  be  war  between  your  world  and  ours. 
But  Lenin  was  a  preatomic  man,  who  viewed  society  and  history  with 
preatomic  eyes.  Something  profound  has  happened  since  he  wrote. 
War  has  changed  its  shape  and  its  dimension.  It  cannot  now  be  a 
"stage"  in  the  development  of  anything  save  ruin  for  your  regime 
and  your  homeland. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  time  may  elapse  before  the  Communist 
rulers  bring  themselves  to  recognize  this  truth.  But  when  they  do, 
they  will  find  us  eager  to  reach  understandings  that  will  protect  the 
world  from  the  danger  it  faces  today. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  people  wish  that  we  had  never  succeeded 
in  splitting  the  atom.  But  atomic  power,  like  any  other  force  of 
nature,  is  not  evil  in  itself.  Properly  used,  it  is  an  instrumentality 
for  human  betterment.  As  a  source  of  power,  as  a  tool  of  scientific 
inquiry,  it  has  untold  possibilities.  We  are  already  making  good 
progress  in  the  constructive  use  of  atomic  power.  We  could  do  much 
more  if  we  were  free  to  concentrate  on  its  peaceful  uses  exclusively. 

Atomic  power  will  be  with  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  We  cannot 
legislate  it  out  of  existence.  We  cannot  ignore  the  dangers  or  the 
benefits  it  offers. 

I  believe  that  man  can  harness  the  forces  of  the  atom  to  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  human  beings  everywhere.  That  is  our 
goal.  As  a  nation,  as  a  people,  we  must  understand  this  problem; 
we  must  handle  this  new  forces  isely  through  our  democratic  processes. 
Above  all  we  must  strive,  in  all  earnestness  and  good  faith,  to  bring 
it  under  effective  international  control.  To  do  this  will  require  much 
wisdom  and  patience  and  firmness.     The  awe-inspiring  responsibility 
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in  this  field  now  falls  on  a  now  administration  and  a  now  Congress. 
I  will  give  thorn  my  support,  as  I  am  sure  all  our  citizens  will,  in 
whatever  constructive  stops  they  may  tako  to  make  this  newest  of 
man's  discoveries  a  source  of  good  and  not  of  ultimate  destruction. 
We  cannot  toll  when  or  whether  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  rulers  may 
change.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  be  before  they  show  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  effective  control  of  atomic  energy  and  honoiv 
able  settlements  of  other  world  problems.  We  cannot  measure 
how  deep-rooted  are  the  Kremlin's  illusions  about  us.  We  can  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Communist  world  will  not  change  their 
basic  objectives  lightly  or  soon. 

The  Communist  rulers  have  a  sense  of  time  about  these  things 
wholly  unlike  our  own.  We  tend  to  divide  our  future  into  short  spans, 
like  the  2 -year  life  of  this  Congress,  or  the  4  years  of  the  next  Presi- 
dential term.  They  seem  to  think  and  plan  in  terms  of  generations. 
And  there  is,  therefore,  no  easy,  short-run  way  to  make  them  see  that 
their  plans  cannot  prevail. 

This  means  there  is  ahead  of  us  a  long  hard  test  of  strength  and 
stamina  between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist  domain;  our 
politics  and  our  economy,  our  science  and  technology  against  the  best 
they  can  do;  our  liberty  against  their  slavery;  our  voluntary  concert 
of  free  nations  against  their  forced  amalgam  of  ''people's  republics"; 
our  strategy  against  their  strategy;  our  nerve  against  their  nerve. 

Above  all,  this  is  a  test  of  the  will  and  the  steadiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  no  challenge  like  this  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
We  are  called  upon  to  rise  to  the  occasion  as  no  people  before  us. 

What  is  required  of  us  is  not  easy.  The  way  we  must  learn  to  live, 
the  world  we  have  to  live  in,  cannot  be  so  pleasant,  safe,  or  simple  as 
most  of  us  have  known  before  or  confidently  hoped  to  know. 

Already  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  a  number  of  accustomed  ways  of 
working  and  of  living,  much  nervous  energy,  material  resources,  even 
human  life.  Yet  if  one  thing  is  certain  in  our  future,  it  is  that  more 
sacrifice  still  lies  ahead. 

Were  we  to  grow  discouraged  now,  were  we  to  weaken  and  slack  off, 
the  whole  structure  we  have  built,  these  past  8  years,  would  come 
apart  and  fall  away.  Never  then,  no  matter  by  what  stringent  means, 
could  our  free  world  regain  the  ground,  the  time,  the  sheer  momentum, 
lost  by  such  a  move.  There  can  and  should  be  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  our  programs,  to  meet  new  situations,  serve  new  needs. 
But  to  desert  the  spirit  of  our  basic  policies,  to  step  back  from  them 
now,  would  surely  start  the  free  world's  slide  toward  the  darkness  that 
the  Communists  have  prophesied — toward  the  moment  for  which  they 
watch  and  wait. 

If  we  value  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  and  want  to  see  them 
safe,  wc  must  meet  the  challenge  and  accept  its  implications,  stick 
to  our  guns,  and  carry  out  our  policies. 

I  have  set  out  the  basic  conditions,  as  I  see  them,  under  which 
we  have  been  working  in  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  our  basic 
policies.  What,  then,  of  the  future?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  this: 
As  we  continue  to  confound  Soviet  expectations,  as  our  world  grows 
stronger,  more  united,  more  attractive  to  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
iron  curtain,  then  inevitably  there  will  come  a  time  of  change  within 
the  Communist  world.     We  do  not  know  how  that  change  will  come 
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about,  whether  by  deliberate  decision  in  the  Kremlin,  by  eoup  d'etat, 
by  revolution,  by  defection  of  satellites,  or  perhaps  by  some  unforeseen 
combination  of  factors  such  as  these. 

But  if  the  Communist  rulers  understand  they  cannot  win  by  war, 
and  if  we  frustrate  their  attempts  to  win  by  subversion,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  their  world  to  change  its  character,  moderate  its  aims, 
become  more  realistic  and  less  implacable,  and  recede  from  the  cold 
war  they  began. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  strong  face,  the  look  of  monolithic  power 
that  the  Communist 'dictators  wear  before  the  outside  world.     Re- 
member their  power  has  no  basis  in  consent.     Remember  they  arc 
so  afraid  of  the  free  world's  ideas  and  ways  of  life,  they  do  not  dare 
to  let  their  people  know  about  them.     Think  of  the  massive  effort 
they  put  forth  to  try  to  stop  our  Campaign  of  Truth  from  reaching 
their  people  with  its  message  of  freedom. 

The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  live  in  fear  their  power  and  position 
would  collapse  were  their  own  people  to  acquire  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, comprehension  about  our  free  society.  Their  world  has  many 
elements  of  strength,  but  this  one  fatal  flaw:  the  weakness  repre- 
sented by  their  iron  curtain  and  their  police  state.  Surely  a  social 
order  at  once  so  insecure  and  so  fearful,  must  ultimately  lose  its 
competition  with  our  free  society. 

Provided  just  one  thing- — and  this  I  urge  you  to  consider  carefully — 
provided  that  the  free  world  retains  the  confidence  and  the  deter- 
mination to  outmatch  the  best  our  adversary  can  accomplish  and  to 
demonstrate  for  uncertain  millions  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain 
the  superiority  of  the  free  way  of  life. 

That  is  the  test  upon  all  the  free  nations;  upon  none  more  than 
our  own  Republic. 

Our  resources  are  equal  to  the  task.  We  have  the  industry,  the 
skills,  the  basic  economic  strength.  Above  all  we  have  the  vigor  of 
free  men  in  a  free  society.  We  have  our  liberties.  And,  while  we 
keep  them,  while  we  retain  our  democratic  faith,  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage in  this  hard  competition  lies  with  us,  not  with  the  Communists. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  could  shift  the  advantage  to  their 
side.  One  of  the  things  that  could  defeat  us  is  fear— fear  of  the  task 
we  face,  fear  of  adjusting  to  it,  fear  that  breeds  more  fear,  sapping 
our  faith,  corroding  our  liberties,  turning  citizen  against  citizen,  ally 
against  ally.  Fear  could  snatch  away  the  very  values  we  are  striving 
to  defend. 

Already  the  danger  signals  have  gone  up.  Already  the  corrosive 
process  has  begun.  And  every  diminution  of  our  tolerance,  each  new 
act  of  enforced  conformity,  each  idle  accusation,  each  demonstration 
of  hysteria,  each  new  restrictive  law,  is  one  more  sign  that  we  can 
lose  the  battle  against  fear. 

The  Communists  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  liberties — fear  can. 
The  Communists  cannot  stamp  out  our  faith  in  human  dignity — ■ 
fear  can.  Fear  is  an  enemy  within  ourselves;  and,  if  we  do  not  root 
it  out,  it  may  destroy  they  very  way  of  life  we  are  so  anxious  to 
protect. 

To  beat  back  fear,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  heritage  as  freemen. 
We  must  renew  our  confidence  in  one  another,  our  tolerance,  our 
sense  of  being  neighbors,  fellow  citizens.  We  must  take  our  stand 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights.     The  inquisition,  the  star  chamber,  have  no 
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place  in  a  free  society. 

Our  ultimate  strength  lies  not  alone  in  arms,  but  in  the  sense  of 
moral  values  and  moral  truths  that  give  meaning  and  vitality  to  the 
purposes  of  free  people.  These  values  are  our  faith,  our  inspiration, 
the  source  of  our  strength,  and  our  indomitable  determination. 

We  face  hard  tasks,  great  dangers.  But  we  are  Americans  and  we 
have  faced  hardships  and  uncertainty  before ;  we  have  adjusted  before 
to  changing  circumstances.  Our  whole  history  has  been  a  steady 
training  for  the  work  it  is  now  ours  to  do. 

No  one  can  lose  heart  for  the  task,  none  can  lose  faith  in  our  free 
ways,  who  stops  to  remember  where  we  began,  what  we  have  sought, 
and  what  accomplished,  all  together  as  Americans. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  seen  much  happen  in  our  country. 
And  I  know,  out  of  my  own  experience,  that  we  can  do  what  must 
be  done. 

When  I  think  back  to  the  country  I  grew  up  in — and  then  look  at 
what  our  country  has  become — I  am  quite  certain  that  having  done 
so  much,  we  can  do  more. 

After  all,  it  has  been  scarcely  15  years  since  most  Americans  re- 
jected out-of-hand  the  wise  counsel  that  aggressors  must  be  "quar- 
antined." The  very  concept  of  collective  security,  the  foundation 
stone  of  all  our  actions  now,  was  then  strange  doctrine,  shunned  and 
set  aside.  Talk  about  adapting;  talk  about  adjusting;  talk  about 
responding  as  a  people  to  the  challenge  of  changed  times  and  circum- 
stances— there  has  never  been  a  more  spectacular  example  than  this 
great  change  in  America's  outlook  on  the  world. 

Let  all  of  us  pause  now,  think  back,  consider  carefully  the  meaning 
of  our  national  experience.  Let  us  draw  comfort  from  it  and  faith 
and  confidence  in  our  future  as  Americans. 

The  Nation's  business  is  never  finished.  The  basic  questions  we 
have  been  dealing  with,  these  8  years  past,  present  themselves  anew 
That  is  the  way  of  our  society.  Circumstances  change  and  current 
questions  take  on  different  forms,  new  complications,  year  by  year. 
But  underneath  the  great  issues  remain  the  same — prosperity,  welfare, 
human  rights,  effective  democracy,  and,  above  all,  peace. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  inaugural  of  our  new  President.  And  in  the 
great  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do  he  will  have  need  for  the  support  of 
a  united  people,  a  confident  people,  with  firm  faith  in  one  another 
and  in  our  common  cause.  I  pledge  him  my  support  as  a  citizen  of 
our  Republic,  and  I  ask  you  to  give  him  yours. 

To  him,  to  you,  to  all  my  fellow  citizens,  I  say,  Godspeed ! 

May  God  bless  our  country  and  our  cause. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

January  20,  1953  to  January  20,  1961 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  February  2,  1953. 


Mr.   President,   Mr.   Speaker,   Members  of    the    Eighty-third 
Congress: 
For  the  warmth  of  your  reception  my  deep  and  grateful  thanks. 
I  welcome  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  to  deliver  my  first 
message  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  manifestly  the  joint  purpose  of  the  congressional  leadership  and 
of  this  administration  to  justify  the  summons  to  governmental  respon- 
sibility issued  last  November  by  the  American  people. 
The  grand  labors  of  this  leadership  will  involve — 

Application  of  America's  influence  in  world  affairs  with  such 
fortitude  and  such  foresight  that  it  will  deter  aggression  and 
eventually  secure  peace; 

Establishment  of  a  national  administration  of  such  integrity 
and  such  efficiency  that  its  honor  at  home  will  ensure  respect 
abroad ; 

Encouragement  of  those  incentives  that  inspire  creative  initia- 
tive in  our  economy,  so  that  its  productivity  may  fortify  freedom 
everywhere;  and 

Dedication  to  the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens  and  to  the 

attainment  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  so  that  our  Nation 

will  ever  act  with  the  strength  of  unity  in  every  task  to  which 

it  is  called. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to  suggest  certain  lines  along  which 

our  joint  efforts  may  immediately  be  directed  toward  realisation  of 

these  four  ruling  purposes. 

The  time  that  this  administration  has  been  in  office  has  been  too 
brief  to  permit  preparation  of  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  program 
of  recommended  action  to  cover  all  phases  of  the  responsibilities  that 
devolve  upon  our  country's  new  leaders.  Such  a  program  will  be 
filled  out  in  the  weeks  ahead  of  us  as,  after  appropriate  study,  I  shall 
submit  additional  recommendations  for  your  consideration.  Today 
can  provide  only  a  sure  and  substantial  beginning. 

II 

Our  country  has  come  through  a  painful  period  of  trial  and  dis- 
illusionment since  the  victory  of  1945.  We  anticipated  a  world  of 
peace  and  cooperation.  The  calculated  pressures  of  aggressive  com- 
munism have  forced  us,  instead,  to  live  in  a  world  of  turmoil. 

From  this  costly  experience  we  have  learned  one  clear  lesson.  We 
have  learned  that  the  free  world  cannot  indefinitely  remain  in  a  posture 
of  paralyzed  tension.  To  do  so  leaves  forever  to  the  aggressor  the 
choice  of  time  and  place  and  means  t©  cause  greatest  hurt  to  us  at 
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least  cost  to  himself. 

This  administration  has,  therefore,  begun  the  definition  of  a  new, 
positive  foreign  policy.  This  policy  will  be  governed  by  certain  basic 
ideas.     They  are  these: 

First.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  clear,  consistent,  and  confident. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  the  product  of  genuine,  continuous  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  this  Govern 
ment.  It  must  be  developed  and  directed  in  the  spirit  of  true  bipar- 
tisanship. And  I  assure  you,  Members  of  this  Congress,  I  mean  that 
fully,  earnestly,  and  sincerely. 

Second.  The  policy  we  embrace  must  be  a  coherent  global  policy 
The  freedom  we  cherish  and  defend  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas  is 
no  different  from  the  freedom  that  is  imperiled  in  Asia. 

Third.  Our  policy,  dedicated  to  making  the  free  world  secure,  will 
envision  all  peaceful  methods  and  devices — except  breaking  faith  with 
our  friends.  We  shall  never  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any 
people  in  order  to  purchase  fancied  gain  for  ourselves.  I  shall  ask 
the  Congress  at  a  later  date  to  join  in  an  appropriate  resolution  mak- 
ing clear  that  this  Government  recognizes  no  kind  of  commitment 
contained  in  secret  understandings  of  the  past  with  foreign  govern- 
ments which  permit  this  kind  of  enslavement. 

Fourth.  The  policy  we  pursue  will  recognize  the  truth  that  no 
single  country,  even  one  so  powerful  as  ours,  can  alone  defend  the 
liberty  of  all  nations  threatened  by  Communist  aggression  from  with- 
out or  subversion  within.  Mutual  security  means  effective  mutual 
cooperation.  For  the  United  States,  this  means  that,  as  a  mat,ter  of 
common  sense  and  national  interest,  we  shall  give  help  to  other 
nations  in  the  measure  that  they  strive  earnestly  to  do  their  full 
share  of  the  common  task.  No  wealth  of  aid  could  compensate  for 
poverty  of  spirit.  The  heart  of  every  free  nation  must  be  honestly 
dedicated  to  the  preserving  of  its  own  independence  and  security. 

Fifth.  Our  policy  will  be  designed  to  foster  the  advent  of  practical 
unity  in  Western  Europe.  The  nations  of  that  region  have  con- 
tributed notably  to  the  effort  of  sustaining  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  From  the  jungles  of  Indochina  and  Malaya  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe,  they  have  vastly  improved  their  defensive  strength. 
Where  called  upon  to  do  so,  they  have  made  costly  and  bitter  sacri- 
fices to  hold  the  line  of  freedom. 

But  the  problem  of  security  demands  closer  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  than  has  been  known  to  date.  Only  a  more  closely 
integrated  economic  and  political  system  can  provide  the  greatly 
increased  economic  strength  needed  to  maintain  both  necessary 
military  readiness  and  respectable  living  standards. 

Europe's  enlightened  leaders  have  long  been  aware  of  these  facts. 
All  the  devoted  work  that  has  gone  into  the  Schuman  plan,  the 
European  Army,  and  the  Strasbourg  Conference  has  testified  to  their 
vision  and  determination.  These  achievements  are  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  realize  that  each  of  them  has  marked  a  victory — for 
France  and  Germany  alike — over  the  divisions  that  in  the  past  have 
brought  tragedy  to  these  two  great  nations  and  to  the  world. 

The  needed  unity  of  Western  Europe  manifestly  cannot  be  manu- 
factured from  without;  it  can  only  be  created  from  within.  But  it  is 
right  and  necessary  that  we  encourage  Europe's  leaders  by  informing 
them  of  the  high  value  we  place  upon  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
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toward  this  goal.  Real  progress  will  be  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
American  people  that  our  material  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  collective 
security  are  matched  by  essential  political,  economic,  and  military 
accomplishments  in  Western  Europe. 

Sixth.  Our  foreign  policy  will  recognize  the  importance  of  profitable 
and  equitable  world  trade. 

A  substantial  beginning  can  and  should  be  made  by  our  friends 
themselves.  Europe,  for  example,  is  now  marked  by  checkered  areas 
of  labor  surplus  and  labor  shortage,  of  agricultural  areas  needing 
machines  and  industrial  areas  needing  food.  Here  and  elsewhere  we 
can  hope  that  our  friends  will  take  the  initiative  in  creating  broader 
markets  and  more  dependable  currencies,  to  allow  greater  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  among  themselves. 

Action  along  these  lines  can  create  an  economic  environment  that 
will  invite  vital  help  from  us. 
Such  help  includes — 

First,  revising  our  customs  regulations  to  remove  procedural 
obstacles  to  profitable  trade.  I  further  recommend  that  the 
Congress  take  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  under  im- 
mediate study  and  extend  it  by  appropriate  legislation.  This  ob- 
jective must  not  ignore  legitimate  safeguarding  of  domestic  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  and  labor  standards.  In  all  executive  study 
and  recommendations  on  this  problem  labor  and  management  and 
farmers  alike  will  be  earnestly  consulted. 

Second,  doing  whatever  our  Government  can  properly  do  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  American  investment  abroad.  This 
involves,  as  a  serious  and  explicit  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  encouragement  of  a  hospitable  climate  for  such  investment  in 
foreign  nations. 

Third,  availing  ourselves  of  facilities  overseas  for  the  economical 
production  of  manufactured  articles  which  are  needed  for  mutual 
defense  and  which  are  not  seriously  competitive  with  our  own 
normal  peacetime  production. 

Fourth,  receiving  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  equitable  ex- 
change for  what  we  supply,  greater  amounts  of  important  raw 
materials  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess  in  adequate  quantities. 

Ill 

In  this  general  discussion  of  our  foreign  policy,  I  must  make  special 
mention  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

This  war  is,  for  Americans,  the  most  painful  phase  of  Communist 
aggression  throughout  the  world.  It  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  same 
calculated  assault  that  the  aggressor  is  simultaneously  pressing  in 
Indochina  and  in  Malaya,  and  of  the  strategic  situation  that  mani- 
festly embraces  the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  there.  The  working  out  of  any  military  solution  to  the  Korean 
war  will  inevitably  affect  all  these  areas. 

The  administration  is  giving  immediate  increased  attention  to  the 
development  of  additional  Republic  of  Korea  forces.  The  citizens 
of  that  country  have  proved  their  capacity  as  fighting  men  and  their 
eagerness  to  take  a  greater  share  in  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 
Organization,  equipment,  and  training  will  allow  them  to  do  so. 
Increased  assistance  to  Korea  for  this  purpose  conforms  fully  to  our 
global  policies. 
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In  June  1950,  following  the  aggressive  attack  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  was  instructed  both  to  prevent 
xattack  upon  Formosa  and  also  to  insure  that  Formosa  should  not  be 
used  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  Chinese  Communist  mainland. 

This  has  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  United  States  Navy  was  required 
to  serve  as  a  defensive  arm  of  Communist  China.  Regardless  of  the 
situation  in  1950,  since  the  date  of  that  order  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  invaded  Korea  to  attack  the  United  Nations  forces  there.  They 
have  consistently  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand for  an  armistice.  They  recently  joined  with  Soviet  Russia  in 
rejecting  the  armistice  proposal  sponsored  in  the  United  Nations  by 
the  Government  of  India.  This  proposal  had  been  accepted  by  the 
United  States  and  53  other  nations. 

Consequently  there  is  no  ldnger  any  logic  or  sense  in  a  condition  that 
required  the  United  States  Navy  to  assume  defensive  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  permitted  those  Com- 
munists, with  greater  impunity,  to  kill  our  soldiers  and  those  of  our 
United  Nations  allies  in  Korea. 

I  am,  therefore,  issuing  instructions  that  the  Seventh  Fleet  no 
longer  be  employed  to  shield  Communist  China.  Permit  me  to  make 
crystal  clear,  this  order  implies  no  aggressive  intent  on  our  part.  But 
we  certainly  have  no  obligation  to  protect  a  nation  fighting  us  in 
Korea. 

IV 

Our  labor  for  peace  in  Korea  and  in  the  world  imperatively  demands 
the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  a  strong  fighting  service 
ready  for  any  contingency. 

Our  problem  is  to  achieve  adequate  military  strength  within  the 
limits  of  endurable  strain  upon  our  economy.     To  amass  military 
power  without  regard  to  our  economic  capacity  would  be  to  defend 
ourselves  against  one  kind  of  disaster  by  inviting  another. 

Both  military  and  economic  objectives  demand  a  single  national 
military  policy,  proper  coordination  of  our  armed  services,  and  effec- 
tive consolidation  of  certain  logistics  functions. 

We  must  eliminate  waste  and  duplication  of  effort  in  the  armed 
services. 

We  must  realize  clearly  that  size  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  biggest 
force  is  not  necessarily  the  best  force — we  want  the  best. 

We  must  not  let  traditions  or  habits  of  the  past  stand  in  the  way 
of  developing  an  efficient  military  force.  All  members  of  our  forces 
must  be  ever  mindful  that  they  serve  under  a  single  flag  and  for  a 
single  cause. 

We  must  effectively  integrate  our  armament  programs  and  plan 
them  in  such  careful  relation  to  our  industrial  facilities  that  we 
assure  the  best  use  of  our  manpower  and  our  materials. 

Because  of  the  complex  technical  nature  of  our  military  organization 
and  because  of  the  security  reasons  involved,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  take  the  initiative  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  developing 
plans  to  give  our  Nation  maximum  safety  at  minimum  cost.  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  civilian  and  military 
associates  will,  in  the  future,  recommend  such  changes  in  present 
laws  affecting  our  defense  activities  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
clarify  responsibility  and  improve  the  total  effectiveness  of  our  defense 
effort. 
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This  effort  must  always  conform  to  policies  laid  down  in  the  National 
Security  Council. 

The  statutory  function  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  formulation  and  coordination  of  significant 
domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  required  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  In  these  days  of  tension  it  is  essential  that  this  central 
body  have  the  vitality  to  perform  effectively  its  statutory  role.  I 
propose  to  see  that  it  does  so. 

Careful  formulation  of  policies  must  be  followed  by  clear  under- 
standing of  them  by  all  peoples.  A  related  need,  therefore,  is  to 
make  more  effective  all  activities  ol  the  Government  related  to  inter- 
national information. 

I  have  recently  appointed  a  committee  of  representative  and 
informed  citizens  to  survey  this  subject  and  to  make  recommendations 
in  the  near  future  for  legislative,  administrative,  or  any  other  action. 

A  unified  and  dynamic  effort  in  this  whole  field  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  peoples  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  There  is  but  one  sure  way  to  avoid  global 
war — and  that  is  to  win  the  cold  war. 

While  retaliatory  power  is  one  strong  deterrent  to  a  would-be 
aggressor,  another  powerful  deterrent  is  defensive  power.  No  enemy 
is  likely  to  attempt  an  attack  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Because  the  building  of  a  completely  impenetrable  defense  against 
attack  is  still  not  possible,  total  defensive  strength  must  include  civil 
defense  preparedness.  Because  we  have  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Soviet  Russia  possesses  atomic  weapons,  this  kind  of  protection 
becomes  sheer  necessity. 

Civil  defense  responsibilities  primarily  belong  to  the  State  and  local 
governments,  including  recruiting,  training,  and  organizing  volunteers 
to  meet  any  emergency.  The  immediate  job  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  leadership,  to  supply  technical  guidance,  and  to 
continue  to  strengthen  its  civil  defense  stockpile  of  medical,  engineer- 
ing, and  related  supplies  and  equipment.  This  work  must  go  forward 
without  lag. 

V 

I  have  referred  to  the  inescapable  need  for  economic  health  and 
strength  if  we  are  to  maintain  adequate  military  power  and  exert 
influential  leadership  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  chart  a  fiscal  and  economic  policy  that  can: 
First,  reduce  the  planned  deficits  and  then  balance  the  budget, 
which  means,  among  other  things,  reducing  Federal  expenditures 
to  the  safe  minimum; 
Second,  meet  the  huge  costs  of  our  defense; 
Third,  properly  handle  the  burden  of  our  inheritance  of  debt 
and  obligations; 

Fourth,  check  the  menace  of  inflation; 

Fifth,  work  toward  the  earliest  possible  reduction  of  the  tax 
burden ; 

Sixth,  make  constructive  plans  to  encourage  the  initiative  of 

our  citizens. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  us  understand  that  this  administration 

does  not  and  cannot  begin  its  task  with  a  clean  slate.     Much  already 

has  been  written  on  the  record,  beyond  our  power  quickly  to  erase  or 

to  amend.     This  record  includes  our  inherited  burden  of  indebted- 
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ness  and  obligations  and  deficits. 

The  current  year's  budget,  as  you  know,  carries  a  5.9  billion  dollar 
deficit;  and  the  budget,  which  was  presented  to  you  before  this  ad- 
ministration took  office,  indicates  a  budgetary  deficit  of  9.9  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954.  The  national  debt  is  now  more 
than  265  billion  dollars.  In  addition,  the  accumulated  obligational 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  for  future  payment  totals  over 
80  billion  dollars.  Even  this  amount  is  exclusive  of  large  contingent 
liabilities,  so  numerous  and  extensive  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
description. 

The  bills  for  the  payment  of  nearly  all  of  the  80  billion  dollars  of 
obligations  will  be  presented  during  the  next  4  years.  These  bills, 
added  to  the  current  costs  of  government  we  must  meet,  make  a 
formidable  burden. 

The  present  authorized  Government-debt  limit  is  275  billion  dollars. 
The  forecast  presented  by  the  outgoing  administration  with  the  fiscal 
year  1954  budget  indicates  that — before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
at  the  peak  of  demand  for  payments  during  that  year — the  total 
Government  debt  may  approach  and  even  exceed  that  limit.  Unless 
budgeted  deficits  are  checked,  the  momentum  of  past  programs  will 
force  an  increase  of  the  statutory  debt  limit. 

Permit  me  this  one  understatement:  To  meet  and  to  correct  this 
situation  will  not  be  easy. 

Permit  me  this  one  assurance:  Every  department  head  and  I  are 
determined  to  do  everything  we  can  to  resolve  it. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  elimination  of  the  annual  deficit. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  exhortation.  It  demands  the 
concerted  action  of  all  those  in  responsible  positions  in  the  Government 
and  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  Congress. 

Already,  we  have  begun  an  examination  of  the  appropriations  and 
expenditures  of  all  departments  in  an  effort  to  find  significant  items 
that  may  be  decreased  or  canceled  without  damage  to  our  essential 
requirements. 

Getting  control  of  the  budget  requires  also  that  State  and  local 
governments  and  interested  groups  of  citizens  restrain  themselves  in 
their  demands  upon  the  Congress. 

A  balanced  budget  is  an  essential  first  measure  in  checking  further 
depreciation  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  This  is  one  of  the 
critical  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  an  end  to  planned  inflation.  Our 
purpose  is  to  manage  the  Government's  finances  so  as  to  help  and  not 
hinder  each  family  in  balancing  its  own  budget. 

Reduction  of  taxes  will  be  justified  only  as  we  show  we  can  succeed 
in  bringing  the  budget  under  control.  As  the  budget  is  balanced  and 
inflation  checked,  the  tax  burden  that  today  stifles  initiative  can  and 
must  be  eased. 

Until  we  can  determine  the  extent  to  which  expenditures  can  be 
reduced,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reduce  our  revenues. 

Meanwhile,  the  tax  structure  as  a  whole  demands  review.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  undertaking  this  study  immediately. 
We  must  develop  a  system  of  taxation  which  will  impose  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  country.  This  includes 
particularly  real  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  small  businesses. 
Many  readjustments  in  existing  taxes  will  be  necessary  to  serve  these 
objectives  and  also  to  remove  existing  inequities.  Clarification  and 
simplification  in  the  tax  laws  as  well  as  the  regulations  will  be  under- 
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taken. 

In  the  entire  area  of  fiscal  policy — which  must,  in  its  various  aspects, 
be  treated  in  recommendations  to  the  Congress  in  coming  weeks — 
there  can  now  be  stated  certain  basic  facts  and  principles. 

First.  It  is  axiomatic  that  our  economy  is  a  highly  complex  and 
sensitive  mechanism.  Hasty  and  ill-considered  action  of  any  kind 
could  seriously  upset  the  subtle  equation  that  encompasses  debts, 
obligations,  expenditures,  defense  demands,  deficits,  taxes,  and  the 
general  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  Our  goals  can  be  clear,  our 
start  toward  them  can  be  immediate — but  action  must  be  gradual. 

Second.  It  is  clear  that  too  great  a  part  of  the  national  debt  comes 
due  in  too  short  a  time.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  under- 
take— indeed  has  undertaken — at  suitable  times  a  program  of  extend- 
ing part  of  the  debt  over  longer  periods  and  gradually  placing  greater 
amounts  in  the  hands  of  longer-term  investors. 

Third.  Past  differences  in  policy  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  helped  to  encourage  inflation.  Hence- 
forth, I  expect  that  their  single  purpose  shall  be  to  serve  the  whole 
Nation  by  policies  designed  to  stabilize  the  economy  and  encourage 
the  free  play  of  our  people's  genius  for  individual  initiative. 

In  encouraging  this  initiative,  no  single  item  in  our  current  problems 
has  received  more  thoughtful  consideration  by  mv  associates,  and  bv 
the  many  individuals  called  into  our  counsels,  than  the  matter  of 
price  and  wage  control  by  law. 

The  great  economic  strength  of  our  democracy  has  developed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  The  character  of  our  people  resists  artificial 
and  arbitrary  controls  of  any  kind.  Direct  controls,  except  those  on 
credit,  deal  not  with  the  real  causes  of  inflation  but  only  with  its 
symptoms.  In  times  of  national  emergency,  this  kind  of  control  has 
a  role  to  play.  Our  whole  system,  however,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that,  normally,  we  should  combat  wide  fluctuations  in 
our  price  structure  by  relying  largely  on  the  effective  use  of  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  upon  the  natural  workings  of  economic 
law. 

Moreover,  American  labor  and  American  business  can  best  resolve 
their  wage  problems  across  the  bargaining  table.  Government  should 
refrain  from  sitting  in  with  them  unless,  in  extreme  cases,  the  public 
welfare  requires  protection. 

We  are,  of  course,  living  in  an  international  situation  that  is  neither 
an  emergency  demanding  full  mobilization,  nor  is  it  peace.  No  one 
can  know  how  long  this  condition  will  persist.  Consequently,  we  are 
forced  to  learn  many  new  things  as  we  go  along — clinging  to  what 
works,  discarding  what  does  not. 

In  all  our  current  discussions  on  these  and  related  facts,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  clearly  against  the  use  of  controls  in  their  present  forms. 
They  have  proved  largely  unsatisfactory  or  unworkable.  They  have 
not  prevented  inflation;  they  have  not  kept  down  the  cost  of  living. 
Dissatisfaction  with  them  is  wholly  justified.  I  am  convinced  that 
now — as  well  as  in  the  long  run — free  and  competitive  prices  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  best  meet  the  changing, 
growing  needs  of  our  economy. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  present 
wage  and  price  controls  on  April  30,  1953.  In  the  meantime,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  eliminate  controls  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  to  ter- 
minate special  agencies  no  longer  needed  for  this  purpose.     It  is  ob- 
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yiously  to  be  expected  that  the  removal  of  these  controls  will  result 
in  individual  price  changes — some  will  move  up,  some  down.  But  a 
maximum  of  freedom  in  market  prices  as  well  as  in  collective  bargain- 
ing is  characteristic  of  a  truly  free  people. 

I  believe  also  that  material  and  product  controls  should  be  ended, 
except  with  respect  to  defense  priorities  and  scarce  and  critical  items 
essential  for  our  defense.  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  continue  authority  for  such  remaining  con- 
trols of  this  type  as  will  be  necessary  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
statute  on  June  30,  1953. 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  authority  for  Federal  control 
over  rents  in  those  communities  in  which  serious  housing  shortages 
exist.  These  are  chiefly  the  so-called  defense  areas.  In  these  and°all 
areas  the  Federal  Government  should  withdraw  from  the  control  of 
rents  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  before  they  are  removed  entirely, 
each  legislature  should  have  full  opportunity  to  take  over,  within  its 
own  State,  responsibility  for  this  function. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  all  our  problems  in  this  whole  field  of 
prices  will  solve  themselves  by  mere  Federal  withdrawal  from  direct 
controls. 

We  shall  have  to  watch  trends  closely.  If  the  freer  functioning  of 
our  economic  system,  as  well  as  the  indirect  controls  which  can  be 
appropriately  employed,  prove  insufficient  during  this  period  of  strain 
and  tension,  I  shall  promptly  ask  this  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  required. 

In  facing  all  these  problems — wages,  prices,  production,  tax  rates, 
fiscal  policy,  deficits — everywhere  we  remain  constantly  mindful  that 
the  time  for  sacrifice  has  not  ended.  But  we  are  concerned  with  the 
encouragement  of  competitive  enterprise  and  individual  initiative 
precisely  because  we  know  them  to  be  our  Nation's  abiding  sources  of 
strength. 

VI 

Our  vast  world  responsibility  accents  with  urgency  our  people's 
elemental  right  to  a  government  whose  clear  qualities  are  loyalty, 
security,  efficiency,  economy,  and  integrity. 

The  safety  of  America  and  the  trust  of  the  people  alike  demand  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government  be  loyal  in  their  motives 
and  reliable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Only  a  combmation  of 
both  loyalty  and  reliability  promises  genuine  security. 

To  state  this  principle  is  easy;  to  apply  it  can  be  difficult.  But  this 
security  we  must  and  we  shall  have.  By  way  of  example,  all  principal 
new  appointees  to  departments  and  agencies  have  been  investigated 
at  their  own  request  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Confident  of  your  understanding  and  cooperation,  I  know  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  keeping  out  the  disloyal  and  the  dangerous 
rests  squarely  upon  the  executive  branch.  When  this  branch  so 
conducts  itself  as  to  require  policing  by  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  invites  its  own  disorder  and  confusion. 

I  am  determined  to  meet  this  responsibility  of  the  Executive.  The 
heads  of  all  executive  departments  and  agencies  have  been  instructed 
to  initiate  at  once  effective  programs  of  security  with  respect  to  their 
personnel.  The  Attorney  General  will  advise  and  guide  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  shaping  of  these  programs,  designed  at  once 
to  govern  the  employment  of  new  personnel  and  to  review  speedily 
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any  derogatory  information  concerning  incumbent  personnel. 

To  carry  out  these  programs,  I  believe  that  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  under  existing  law  are  sufficient.  If  they  should 
prove  inadequate,  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  requested. 

These  programs  will  be  both  fair  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
effective  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  They  will,  with  care  and  justice, 
apply  the  basic  principle  that  public  employment  is  not  a  right  but  a 
privilege. 

All  these  measures  have  two  clear  purposes:  Their  first  purpose  is 
to  make  certain  that  this  Nation's  security  is  not  jeopardized  by  false 
servants.  Their  second  purpose  is  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  that 
unreasoned  suspicion  that  accepts  rumor  and  gossip  as  substitutes  for 
evidence. 

Our  people,  of  course,  deserve  and  demand  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  security  of  personnel.  They  demand,  also,  efficient 
and  logical  organization,  true  to  constitutional  principles. 

I  have  already  established  a  Committee  on  Government  Organiza- 
tion. The  Committee  is  using  as  its  point  of  departure  the  reports  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  subsequent  studies  by  several  inde- 
pendent agencies.  To  achieve  the  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
which  the  Committee  analyses  show  to  be  possible,  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  extend  the  present  Government  Reorganization  Act  for  a  period  of 
18  months  or  2  years  beyond  its  expiration  date  of  April  1,  1953. 

There  is  more  involved  here  than  realining  the  wheels  and  smoothing 
the  gears  of  administrative  machinery.  The  Congress  rightfully 
expects  the  Executive  to  take  the  initiative  in  discovering  and  remov- 
ing outmoded  functions  and  eliminating  duplication. 

One  agency,  for  example,  whose  head  has  promised  early  and 
vigorous  action  to  provide  greater  efficiency  is  the  Post  Office.  One 
of  the  oldest  institutions  of  our  Federal  Government,  its  service  should 
be  the  best.  Its  employees  should  merit  and  receive  the  high  regard 
and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  There  are  today  in  some 
areas  of  the  postal  service,  both  waste  and  incompetence  to  be  cor- 
rected. With  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  and  taking  advantage  of 
its  accumulated  experience  in  postal  affairs,  the  Postmaster  General 
will  institute  a  program  directed  at  improving  service  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  costs  and  decreasing  deficits. 

In  all  departments,  dedication  to  these  basic  precepts  of  security 
and  efficiency,  integrity,  and  economy  can  and  will  produce  an  admin- 
istration deserving  of  the  trust  the  people  have  placed  in  it. 

Our  people  have  demanded  nothing  less  than  good,  efficient  govern- 
ment.   They  shall  get  nothing  less. 

VII 

Vitally  important  are  the  water  and  minerals,  public  lands  and 
standing  timber,  forage  and  wildlife  of  this  country.  A  fast-growing 
population  will  have  vast  future  needs  in  these  resources.  We  must 
more  than  match  the  substantial  achievements  in  the  half-century 
since  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt  awakened  the  Nation  to  the 
problem  of  conservation. 

This  calls  for  a  strong  Federal  program  in  the  field  of  resource 
development.  Its  major  projects  should  be  timed,  wherever  possible 
to  assist  in  leveling  off  peaks  and  valleys  in  our  economic  life.  Soundly 
planned  projects  already  initiated  should  be  carried  out.     New  ones 
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will  be  planned  for  the  future. 

The  best  natural  resources  program  for  America  will  not  result  from 
exclusive  dependence  on 'Federal  bureaucracy.  It  will  involve  a 
partnership  of  the  States  and  local  communities,  private  citizens,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  all  working  together.  This  combined  effort 
will  advance  the  development  of  the  great  river  valleys  of  our  Nation 
and  the  power  that  they  can  generate.  Likewise,  such  a  partnership 
can  be  effective  in  the  expansion  throughout  the  Nation  of  upstream 
storage;  the  sound  use  of  public  lands;  the  wise  conservation  of 
minerals;  and  the  sustained  yield  of  our  forests. 

There  has  been  much  criticism,  some  of  it  apparently  justified, 
of  the  confusion  resulting  from  overlapping  Federal  activities  in  this 
entire  field  of  resource-conservation.  This  matter  is  being  exhaus- 
tively studied  and  appropriate  reorganization  plans  will  be  developed. 

Most  of  these  particular  resource  problems  pertain  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Another  of  its  major  concerns  is  our  country's 
island  possessions.  Here,  one  matter  deserves  attention.  The  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties  promised  immediate  statehood  to 
Hawaii.  The  people  of  that  Territory  have  earned  that  status. 
Statehood  should  be  granted  promptly  with  the  first  election  scheduled 
for  1954. 

VIII 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  which  face  the  new  administration  is 
that  of  the  slow,  irregular  decline  of  farm  prices.  This  decline,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  almost  2  years,  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
most  nonfarm  prices  and  farm  costs  of  production  are  extraordinarily 
high. 

Present  agricultural  legislation  provides  for  the  mandatory  support 
of  the  prices  of  basic  farm  commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  associates  will,  of  course,  execute 
the  present  act  faithfully  and  thereby  seek  to  mitigate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  downturn  in  farm  income. 

This  price-support  legislation  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1954. 

So  we  should  begin  now  to  consider  what  farm  legislation  we  should 
develop  for  1955  and  beyond.  Our  aim  should  be  economic  stability 
and  full  parity  of  income  for  American  farmers.  But  we  must  seek 
this  goal  in  ways  that  minimize  governmental  interference  in  the 
farmers'  affairs,  that  permit  desirable  shifts  in  production,  and  that 
encourage  farmers  themselves  to  use  initiative  in  meeting  changing 
economic  conditions. 

A  continuing  study  reveals  nothing  more  emphatic  than  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  this  subject.  Among  other  things,  it  shows  that 
the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture  depends  directly  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country — upon  the  purchasing  power  of  American  con- 
sumers. It  depends  upon  the  opportunity  to  ship  abroad  large 
surpluses  of  particular  commodities  and,  therefore,  upon  sound  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  the  United  States  and  many  foreign 
countries.  It  involves  research  and  scientific  investigation,  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale.  It  involves  special  credit  mechanisms  and 
marketing,  rural  electrification,  soil  conservation,  and  other  programs. 

The  whole  complex  of  agricultural  programs  and  policies  will  be 
studied  by  a  Special  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  as  I  know  it 
will,  by  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress.  A  nonpartisan  group 
of  respected  authorities  in  the  field  of  agriculture  has  already  been 
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appointed  as  an  interim  advisory  group. 

The  immediate  changes  needed  in  agricultural  programs  are  largely 
budgetary  and  administrative  in  nature.  New  policies  and  new 
programs  must  await  the  completion  of  the  far-reaching  studies 
which  have  already  been  launched. 

IX 

The  determination  of  labor  policy  must  be  governed  not  by  the 
vagaries  of  political  expediency  but  by  the  firmest  principles  and 
convictions.  Slanted  partisan  appeals  to  American  workers,  spoken 
as  if  they  were  a  group  apart,  necessitating  a  special  language  and 
treatment,  are  an  affront  to  the  fullness  of  their  dignity  as  American 
citizens. 

The  truth  in  matters  of  labor  policy  has  become  obscured  in  con- 
troversy. The  very  meaning  of  economic  freedom  as  it  affects  labor 
has  become  confused.  This  misunderstanding  has  provided  a  climate 
of  opinion  favoring  the  growth  of  governmental  paternalism  in  labor 
relations.  This  tendency,  if  left  uncorrected,  could  end  only  by  pro- 
ducing a  bureaucratic  despotism.  Economic  freedom  is,  in  fact,  the 
requisite  of  greater  prosperity  for  every  American  who  earns  his  own 
living. 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  only  a  law  that  merits  the  respect 
and  support  of  both  labor  and  management  can  help  reduce  the  loss 
of  wages  and  of  production  through  strikes  and  stoppages,  and  thus 
add  to  the  total  economic  strength  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  now  had  5  years'  experience  with  the  Labor  Management 
Act  of  1947,  commonly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  That  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  need  for  some  corrective  action,  and  we  should 
promptly  proceed  to  amend  that  act. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  is  already  proceeding  with  renewed  studies 
of  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  at  once 
beginning,  work  to  devise  further  specific  recommendations  for  your 
consideration. 

In  the  careful  working  out  of  legislation,  I  know  you  will  give 
thoughtful  consideration — as  will  we  in  the  executive  branch — to  the 
views  of  labor,  of  management,  and  of  the  general  public.  In  this 
process,  it  is  only  human  that  each  of  us  should  bring  forward  the 
argument  of  self-interest.  But  if  all  conduct  their  arguments  in  the 
overpowering  light  of  national  interest — which  is  enlightened  self- 
interest — we  shall  get  the  right  answers.  I  profoundly  hope  that 
every  citizen  of  our  country  will  follow  with  understanding  your 
progress  in  this  work.     The  welfare  of  us  all  is  involved. 

Especially  must  we  remember  that  the  institutions  of  trade  union- 
ism and  collective  bargaining  are  monuments  to  the  freedom  that 
must  prevail  in  our  industrial  life.  They  have  a  century  of  honor- 
able achievement  behind  them.  Our  faith  in  them  is  proven,  firm, 
and  final. 

Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes without  allowing  itsel/  to  be  employed  as  an  all}7  of  either  side. 
Its  proper  role  in  industrial  strife  is  to  encourage  the  processes  of 
mediation  and  conciliation.  These  processes  can  successfully  be  di- 
rected only  by  a  government  free  from  the  taint  of  any  suspicion  that 
it  is  partial  or  punitive. 
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The  administration  intends  to  strengthen  and  to  improve  the  serv- 
ices which  the  Department  of  Labor  can  render  to  the  worker  and  to 
the  whole  national  community.  This  Department  was  created— just 
40  years  ago— to  serve  the  entire  Nation.  It  must  aid.  for  example 
employers  and  employees  alike  in  improving  training  programs  that 
will  develop  skilled  and  competent  workers.  It  must  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  labor  and  industry  in  order  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  planning  of  America's  economic  future.  To  that  end  I  am 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Labor  to  establish  promptlv  a  tri- 
partite advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers 
labor,  and  the  public. 


X 

Our  civil  and  social  rights  form  a  central  part  of  the  heritage  we  axe 
striving  to  defend  on  all  fronts  and  with  all  our  strength. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  our  vigilant  guarding  of  these  rights 
is  a  sacred  obligation  binding  upon  every  citizen.  To  be  true  to  one's 
own  freedom  is,  in  essence,  to  honor  and  respect  the  freedom  of  all 
others. 

A  cardinal  ideal  in  this  heritage  we  cherish  is  the  equality  of  rights 
of  all  citizens  of  every  race  and  color  and  creed. 

We  know  that  discrimination  against  minorities  persists  despite  our 
allegiance  to  this  ideal.  Such  discrimination — confined  to  no  one 
section  of  the  Nation — is  but  the  outward  testimony  to  the  persistence 
of  distrust  and  of  fear  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  fact  makes  all  the  more  vital  the  fighting  of  these  wrongs  by 
each  individual,  in  every  station  of  life,  in  his  every  deed. 

Much  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  power  of  fact,  fully  publicized;  of 
persuasion,  honestly  pressed;  and  of  conscience,  justly  aroused.  These 
are  methods  familiar  to  our  way  of  life,  tested  and  proven  wise. 

I  propose  to  use  whatever  authority  exists  in  the  office  of  the 
President  to  end  segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
the  Federal  Government,  and  any  segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  serious  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  proposal  to  develop  and  to  authorize,  through  legislation,  a 
system  to  provide  an  effective  voice  in  local  self-government.  While 
consideration  of  tins  proceeds,  I  recommend  an  immediate  increase  of 
two  in  the  number  of  District  Commissioners  to  broaden  representa- 
tion of  all  elements  in  our  local  population.  This  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  insuring  that  this  Capital  provide  an  honored  example  to  all 
communities  of  our  Nation. 

In  t^is  manner,  and  by  the  leadership  of  the  office  of  the  President 
exercised  through  friendly  conferences  with  those  in  authority  in  our 
States  and  cities,  we  expect  to  make  true  and  rapid  progress  in  civil 
rights  and  equalitv  of  employment  opportunity. 

There  is  one  sphere  in  which  civil  rights  are  inevitably  involved  in 
Federal  legislation.     This  is  the  sphere  of  immigration. 

It  is  a  manifest  right  of  our  Government  to  limit  the  number  of 
immigrants  our  Nation  can  absorb.  It  is  also  a  manifest  right  of  our 
Government  to  set  reasonable  requirements  on  the  character  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  who  come  to  share  our  land  and  our  freedom. 

It  is  well  for  us,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  occasionally  of  an 
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equally  manifest  fact:  we  are — one  and  all — immigrants  or  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants. 

Existing  legislation  contains  injustices.  It  does,  in  fact,  discrimi- 
nate. 1  am  informed  by  Members  of  the  Congress  that  it  was  realized, 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  that  future  study  of  the  proper  basis  of 
determining  quotas  would  be  necessary. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Congress  to  review  this  legislation 
and  to  enact  a  statute  which  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  guard  our 
legitimate  national  interests  and  be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of 
freedom  and  fairness  to  all. 

In  another  but  related  area — that  of  social  rights — we  see  most 
clearly  the  new  application  of  old  ideas  of  freedom. 

This  administration  is  profoundly  aware  of  two  great  needs  born 
of  our  living  in  a  complex  industrial  economy.  First,  the  individual 
citizen  must  have  safeguards  against  personal  disaster  inflicted  by 
forces  beyond  his  control;  second,  the  welfare  of  the  people  demands 
effective  and  economical  performance  by  the  Government  of  certain 
indispensable  social  services. 

In  the  light  of  this  responsibility,  certain  general  purposes  and 
certain  concrete  measures  are  plainly  indicated  now. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  greater  effectiveness  in  our  programs,  both 
public  and  private,  offering  safeguards  against  the  privations  that 
too  often  come  with  unemployment,  old  age,  illness,  and  accident. 
The  provisions  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  law  should 
promptly  be  extended  to  cover  millions  of  citizens  who  have  been  left 
out  of  the  social-security  system.  No  less  important  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  privately  sponsored  pension  plans.  Most  important  of  all, 
of  course,  is  renewed  effort  to  check  the  inflation  which  destroys  so 
much  of  the  value  of  all  social-security  payments. 

Our  school  system  demands  some  prompt,  effective  help.  During 
each  of  the  last  2  years,  more  than  1%  million  children  have  swelled 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  population  of  the  country. 
Generally,  the  school  population  is  proportionately  higher  in  States 
with  low  per  capita  income.  This  whole  situation  calls  for  careful 
congressional  study  and  action.  I  am  sure  you  share  my  conviction 
that  the-firm  conditions  of  Federal  aid  must  be  proved  need  and  proved 
lack  of  local  income. 

One  phase  of  the  school  problem  demands  special  attention.  The 
school  population  of  many  districts  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
swift  growth  of  defense  activities.  These  activities  have  added  little 
or  nothing  to  the  tax  resources  of  the  communities  affected.  Legisla- 
tion aiding  construction  of  schools  in  these  districts  expires  on  Jum  20. 
This  law  should  be  renewed;  and,  likewise,  the  partial  payments  for 
current  operating  expenses  for  these  particular  school  districts  should 
be  made,  including  the  deficiency  requirement  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Public  interest  similarly  demands  one  prompt  specific  action  in 
protection  of  the  general  consumer.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion should  be  authorized  to  continue  its  established  and  necessary 
program  of  factory  inspections.  The  invalidation  of  these  inspections 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  December  8,  1952,  was  based  solely  on  the 
fact  that  the. present  law  contains  inconsistent  and  unclear  provisions. 
These  should  be  promptly  corrected. 

I  am  well  aware  that  beyond  these  few  immediate  measures  there 
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remains  much  to  be  done.  The  health  and  housing  needs  of  our 
people  call  for  intelligently  plarined  programs.  Involved  are  the 
solvency  of  the  whole  security  system;  and  its  guarding  against 
exploitation  by  the  irresponsible. 

To  bring  clear  purpose  and  orderly  procedure  into  this  field,  I 
anticipate  a  thorough  study  of  the  proper  relationship  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs.  I  shall  shortly  send  you  specific  recom- 
mendations for  establishing  an  appropriate  commission,  together  with 
a  reorganization  plan  defining  new  administrative  status  for  all  Federal 
activities  in  health,  education,  and  social  security. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  many  important  subjects  of  which  I  make  no 
mention  today.  Among  these  is  our  great  and  growing  body  of 
veterans.  America  has  traditionally  been  generous  in  caring  for  the 
disabled — and  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  the  fallen.  These  millions 
remain  close  to  all  our  hearts.  Proper  care  of  our  uniformed  citizens 
and  appreciation  of  the  past  service  of  our  veterans  are  part  of  our 
accepted  governmental  responsibilities. 

XI 

We  have  surveyed  briefly  some  problems  of  our  people  and  a  portion 
of  the  tasks  before  us. 

The  hope  of  freedom  itself  depends  in  reai  measure  upon  our 
strength,  our  heart,  and  our  wisdom. 

We  must  be  strong  in  arms.  We  must  be  strong  in  the  source  of  all 
our  armament,  our  productivity.  We  all — workers  and  farmers, 
foremen  and  financiers,  technicians  and  builders — all  must  produce, 
produce  more,  and  produce  yet  more. 

We  must  be  strong,  above  all,  in  the  spiritual  resources  upon  which 
all  else  depends.  We  must  be  devoted  with  all  our  heart  to  the  values 
we  defend.  We  must  know  that  each  of  these  values  and  virtues 
applies  with  eaual  force  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  in  our  relations 
with  our  neighbor  next  door.  We  must  know  that  freedom  expresses 
tself  with  equal  eloquence  in  the  right  of  workers  to  strike  in  the 
nearby  factory,  and  in  the  yearnings  and  sufferings  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

As  our  heart  summons  our  strength,  our  wisdom  must  direct  it. 

There  is,  in  world  affairs,  a  steady  course  to  be  followed  between 
an  assertion  of  strength  that  is  truculent  and  a  confession  of  help- 
lessness that  is  cowardly. 

There  is,  in  our  affairs  at  home,  a  middle  way  between  un tram- 
meled freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  demands  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation.  This  way  must  avoid  government  by  bureaucracy 
as  carefully  as  it  avoids  neglect  of  the  helpless. 

In  every  area  of  political  action,  freemen  must  think  before  they 
can  expect  to  win. 

In  this  spirit  must  we  live  and  labor:  confident  of  our  strength, 
compassionate  in  our  heart,  clear  in  our  mind. 

In  this  spirit,  let  us  together  turn  to  the  great  tasks  before  us. 
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The  White  House,  January  7,  105 4. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  83d  Congress: 

It  is  a  high  honor  again  to  present  to  the  Congress  my  views  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  to  recommend  measures  to  advance  the  security, 
prosperity,  and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

All  branches  of  this  Government — and  I  venture  to  say  both  of  our  great 
parties — can  support  the  general  objective  of  the  recommendations  I 
make  today,  for  that  objective  is  the  building  of  a  stronger  America.  A 
nation  whose  every  citizen  has  good  reason  for  bold  hope;  where  effort 
is  rewarded  and  prosperity  is  shared;  where  freedom  expands  and  peace 
is  secure — that  is  what  I  mean  by  a  stronger  America. 

Toward  this  objective  a  real  momentum  has  been  developed  during 
this  administration's  first  year  in  office.  We  mean  to  continue  that  mo- 
mentum and  to  increase  it.  We  mean  to  build  a  better  future  for  this 
Nation. 

Much  for  which  we  may  be  thankful  has  happened  during  the  past 
year. 

First  of  all  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  our  sons  no  longer  die  on  the 
distant  mountains  of  Korea.  Although  they  are  still  called  from  our 
homes  to  military  service,  they  are  no  longer  called  to  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Nation  has  just  completed  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history. 
The  damaging  effect  of  inflation  on  the  wages,  pensions,  salaries,  and 
savings  of  us  all  has  been  brought  under  control.  Taxes  have  begun 
to  go  down.  The  cost  of  our  Government  has  been  reduced  and  its 
work  proceeds  with  some  183,000  fewer  employees;  thus  the  discourag- 
ing trend  of  modern  governments  toward  their  own  limitless  expansion 
has  in  our  case  been  reversed.  The  cost  of  armaments  becomes  less 
oppressive  as  we  near  our  defense  goals;  yet  we  are  militarily  stronger 
every  day.  During  the  year,  creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  symbolized  the  Government's  permanent 
concern  with  the  human  problems  of  our  citizens. 

Segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal  activities  is  on 
the  way  out.  We  have  also  made  progress  toward  its  elimination  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  are  steps  in  the  continuing  effort  to  eliminate 
interracial  difficulty. 

Some  developments  beyond  our  shores  have  been  equally  encourag- 
ing. Communist  aggression,  halted  in  Korea,  continues  to  meet  in  Indo- 
china the  vigorous  resistance  of  France  and  the  Associated  States,  assisted 
by  timely  aid  from  our  country.  In  West  Germany,  in  Iran,  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  heartening  political  victories  have  been  won  by 
the  forces  of  stability  and  freedom.  Slowly  but  surely  the  free  world 
gathers  strength.  Meanwhile,  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  there  are 
signs  that  tyranny  is  in  trouble  and  reminders  that  its  structure  is  as 
brittle  as  its  surface  is  hard. 

There  has  been  in  fact  a  great  strategic  change  in  the  world  during 
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the  past  year.  That  precious  intangible,  the  initiative,  is  becoming 
ours.  Our  policy,  not  limited  to  mere  reaction  against  crises  provoked 
by  others,  is  free  to  develop  along  lines  of  our  choice  not  only  abroad 
but  also  at  home.  As  a  major  theme  for  American  policy  during  the 
coming  year,  let  our  joint  determination  be  to  hold  this  new  initiative 
and  to  use  it. 

We  shall  use  this  initiative  to  promote  three  broad  purposes:  First, 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  our  people;  second,  to  maintain  a  strong, 
growing  economy ;  third ,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  human  problems 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

Only  by  active  concern  for  each  of  these  purposes  can  we  be  sure 
that  we  are  on  the  forward  road  to  a  better  and  a  stronger  America. 
All  my  recommendations  today  are  in  furtherance  of  these  three 
purposes. 

I 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

American  freedom  is  threatened  so  long  as  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy  exists  in  its  present  scope,  power,  and  hostility.  More 
closely  than  ever  before,  American  freedom  is  interlocked  with  the 
freedom  of  other  people.  In  the  unity  of  the  free  world  lies  our  best 
chance  to  reduce  the  Communist  threat  without  war.  In  the  task  of 
maintaining  this  unity  and  strengthening  all  its  parts,  the  greatest 
responsibility  falls  naturally  on  those  who,  like  ourselves,  retain  the 
most  freedom  and  strength. 

We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  on 
foreign  fronts. 

In  the  Far  East  we  retain  our  vital  interest  in  Korea.     We  have 
negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  a  mutual  security  pact,  which 
develops  our  security  system  for  the  Pacific  and  which  I  shall  promptly 
submit  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  ratification.    We  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  renewal  ot  armed  aggression  in  Korea.     We  shall  main- 
tain indefinitely  our  bases  in  Okinawa.     I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  continued  material  assistance  to  hasten  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  struggle  in  Indochina.    This  assistance  will  also  bring 
closer  the  day  when  the  Associated  States  may  enjoy  the  independence 
already  assured  by  France.     We  shall  also  continue  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China. 

In  south  Asia,  profound  changes  are  taking  place  in  free  nations 
which  are  demonstrating  their  ability  to  progress  through  democratic 
methods.  They  provide  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the  dictatorial 
methods  and  backward  course  of  events  in  Communist  China.  In 
these  continuing  efforts,  the  free  peoples  of  south  Asia  can  be  assured 
of  the  support  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  and  serious  problems  exist,  we 
will  show  sympathetic  and  impartial  friendship. 

In  Western  Europe  our  policy  rests  firmly  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  will  remain  so  based  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  Within 
its  organization,  the  building  of  a  united  European  community, 
including  France  and  Germany,  is  vital  to  a  free  and  self-reliant 
Europe.  This  will  be  promoted  by  the  European  Defense  Community 
which  offers  assurance  of  European  security.  With  the  coming  of 
unity  to  Western  Europe,  the  assistance  this  Nation  can  render  for  the 
security  of  Europe  and  the  free  world  will  be  multiplied  in  effectiveness. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  shall  continue  to  develop  harmonious 
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and  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  with  our  neighbors.  Indeed, 
solid  friendship  with  all  our  American  neighbors  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
entire  policy. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  United  Nations,  admittedly  still  in  a 
state  of  evolution,  means  much  to  the  United  States.  It  has  given 
uniquely  valuable  services  in  many  places  where  violence  threatened. 
It  is  the  only  real  world  forum  where  we  have  the  opportunity  for 
international  presentation  and  rebuttal.  It  is  a  place  where  the 
nations  of  the  world  can,  if  they  have  the  will,  take  collective  action 
for  peace  and  justice.  It  is  a  place  where  the  guilt  can  be  squarely 
assigned  to  those  who  fail  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  United  Nations  deserves  our  continued  firm  support. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRADE 

In  the  practical  application  of  our  foreign  policy,  we  enter  the  field 
of  foreign  assistance  and  trade. 

Military  assistance  must  be  continued.  Technical  assistance  must 
be  maintained.  Economic  assistance  can  be  reduced.  However,  our 
economic  programs  in  Korea  and  in  a  few  other  critical  places  of  the 
world  are  especially  important,  and  I  shall  ask  Congress  to  continue 
them  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  forthcoming  budget  message  will  propose  maintenance  of  the 
Presidential  power  of  transferability  of  all  assistance  funds  and  will 
ask  authority  to  merge  these  funds  with  the  regular  defense  funds. 
It  will  also  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  foreign  military  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fact  that  we  can  now  reduce  our  foreign  economic  assistance  in 
many  areas  is  gratifying  evidence  that  its  objectives  are  being  achieved. 
By  continuing  to  surpass  her  prewar  levels  of  economic  activity, 
Western  Europe  gains  self-reliance.  Thus  our  relationship  enters  a 
new  phase  which  can  bring  results  beneficial  to  our  taxpayers  and  our 
allies  alike,  if  still  another  step  is  taken. 

This  step  is  the  creation  of  a  healthier  and  freer  system  of  trade  and 
payments  within  the  free  world — a  system  in  which  our  allies  can  earn 
their  own  way  and  our  own  economy  can  continue  to  flourish.  The 
free  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  kinds  of  arbitrary  restraints  on 
trade  that  have  continued  ever  since  the  war.  On  this  problem  I  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  detailed  recommendations,  after  our  Joint 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  has  made  its  report. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    PROPOSAL 

As  we  maintain  our  military  strength  during  the  coming  year  and 
draw  closer  the  bonds  with  our  allies,  we  shall  be  in  an  improved 
position  to  discuss  outstanding  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
constructive  results.  In  this  spirit  tne  atomic  energy  proposals  of 
the  United  States  were  recently  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  A  truly  constructive  Soviet  reaction  will  make 
possible  a  new  start  toward  an  era  of  peace,  and  away  from  the  fatal 
road  toward  atomic  war. 
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DEFENSE 

Since  our  hope  is  peace,  we  owe  ourselves  and  the  world  a  candid 
explanation  of  the  military  measures  we  are  taking  to  make  that  peace 
secure. 

As  we  enter  this  new  year,  our  military  power  continues  to  grow. 
This  power  is  for  our  own  defense  and  to  deter  aggression.  We 
shall  not  be  aggressors,  but  we  and  our  allies  have  and  will  maintain 
a  massive  capability  to  strike  back. 

Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  in  our  defense  planning: 

First,  while  determined  to  use  atomic  power  to  serve  the  usages  of 
peace,  we  take  into  full  account  our  great  and  growing  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  most  effective  means  of  using  them  against 
an  aggressor  if  they  are  needed  to  preserve  our  freedom.  Our  defense 
will  be  stronger  if,  under  appropriate  security  safeguards,  we  share 
with  our  allies  certain  knowledge  of  the  tactical  use  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.     I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the  needed  authority. 

Second,  the  usefulness  of  these  new  weapons  creates  new  relation- 
ships between  men  and  materials.  These  new  relationships  permit 
economies  in  the  use  of  men  as  we  build  forces  suited  to  our  situation 
in  the  world  today.  As  will  be  s<>cn  from  the  budget  message  on 
January  21,  the  airpower  of  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  receiving 
heavy  emphasis. 

Third,  our  Armed  Forces  must  regain  maximum  mobility  of  action. 
Our  strategic  reserves  must  be  centrally  placed  and  readily  deploy- 
able  to  meet  sudden  aggression  against  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Fourth,  our  defense  must  rest  on  trained  manpower  and  its  most 
economical  and  mobile  use.    A  professional  corps  is  the  heart  of  any 
security  organization.     It   is  necessarily  the   teacher  and   leader  of 
those  who  serve  temporarily  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligation  to  help 
defend  the  Republic.    Fay  alone  will  not  retain  in  the  career  service 
of  our  Armed  Forces  the  necessary  numbers  of  long-term  personnel. 
I  strongly  urge,   therefore,  a  more  generous  use  of  other  benefits 
important  to  service  morale.    Among  these  are  more  adequate  living 
quarters  and  family  housing  units  and  medical  care  for  dependents. 

Studies  of  military  manpower  have  just  been  completed  by  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission  and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Evident  weak- 
nesses exist  in  the  state  of  readiness  and  organization  of  our  Reserve 
Forces.  Measures  to  correct  these  weaknesses  wrill  be  later  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Fifth,  the  ability  to  convert  swiftly  from  partial  to  all-out  mobiliza- 
tion is  imperative  to  our  security.  For  the  first  time,  mobilization 
officials  know  what  the  requirements  arc  for  1,000  major  items  needed 
for  military  uses.  These  data,  now  being  related  to  civilian  require- 
ments and  our  supply  potential,  will  show  us  the  gaps  in  our  mobiliza- 
tion base.  Thus  we  shall  have  more  realistic  plant-expansion  and 
stockpiling  goals.  Vc  shall  speed  their  attainment.  This  Nation  is 
at  last  to  have  an  up-to-date  mobilization  base — the  foundation  of  a 
sound  defense  program. 

Another  part  of  this  foundation  is,  of  course,  our  continental  trans- 
port system.  Some  of  our  vital  heavy  materials  come  increasingly 
from  Canada.  Indeed  our  relations  with  Canada,  happily  always 
close,  involve  more  and  more  the  unbreakable  ties  of  strategic  inter- 
dependence.    Both  Nations  now  need  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  for 
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security  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons.  I  urge  the  Congress  promptly 
to  approve  our  participation  in  its  construction. 

Sixth,  military  and  nonmilitary  measures  for  continental  defense 
must  be  and  are  being  strengthened.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
are  allocating  to  these  purposes  an  increasing  portion  of  our  effort, 
and  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  shall  spend  nearly  a  billion  dollars  more 
for  them  than  in  1953. 

An  indispensable  part  of  our  continental  security  is  our  civil  defense 
effort.  This  will  succeed  only  as  we  have  the  complete  cooperation 
of  State  governors,  mayors,  and  voluntary  citizen  groups.  With  their 
help  we  can  advance  a  cooperative  program  which,  if  an  attack  should 
come,  would  save  many  lives  and  lessen  destruction. 

The  defense  program  recommended  in  the  1955  budget  is  consistent 
with  all  of  the  considerations  which  I  have  just  discussed.  It  is  based 
on  a  new  military  program  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  me  following  consideration  by  the 
National  Security  Council.  This  new  program  will  make  and  keep 
America  strong  in  an  age  of  peril.     Nothing  should  bar  its  attainment. 

The  international  and  defense  policies  which  I  have  outlined  will 
enable  us  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength  as  we  hold  our 
resolute  course  toward  a  peaceful  world.  We  now  turn  to  matters 
which  are  normally  characterized  as  domestic,  well  realizing  that  what 
we  do  abroad  affects  every  problem  at  home — from  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  our  very  state  of  mind. 

INTERNAL    SECURITY 

Under  the  standards  established  for  the  new  employee  security 
program,  more  than  2,200  employees  have  been  separated  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  national  security  demands  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  new  employees  and  the  evaluation  of  derogatory  infor- 
mation respecting  present  employees  be  expedited  and  concluded  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  shall  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide additional  funds  where  necessary  to  speed  these  important  pro- 
cedures. 

From  the  special  employment  standards  of  the  Federal  Government 
I  turn  now  to  a  matter  relating  to  American  citizenship.  The  sub- 
versive character  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many  ways,  including  court  proceedings. 
We  should  recognize  by  law  a  fact  that  is  plain  to  all  thoughtful 
citizens — that  we  are  dealing  here  with  actions  akin  to  treason — that 
when  a  citizen  knowingly  participates  in  the  Communist  conspiracy 
he  no  longer  holds  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  convicted  in  the  courts  of  here- 
after conspiring  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by 
force  or  violence  be  treated  as  having,  by  such  act,  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  forfeited  his  United  States  citizen- 
ship. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  will  soon  appear  before  your 
committees  to  present  his  recommendations  for  needed  additional 
legal  weapons  with  which  to  combat  subversion  in  our  country  and 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  claimed  immunity. 
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II 

STRONG   ECONOMY 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  great  purpose  of  our  Government:  Along 
with  the  protection  of  freedom,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
growing  economy. 

The  American  economy  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
undergirds  our  international  position,  our  military  security,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  citizen.  This  administration  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  our  economy  strong  and  to  keep  it  growing. 

At  this  moment  we  are  in  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  complete  this  transition 
without  serious  interruption  in  our  economic  growth.  But  we  shall 
not  leave  this  vital  matter  to  chance.  Economic  preparedness  is  fully 
as  important  to  the  Nation  as  military  preparedness. 

Subsequent  special  messages  and  the  economic  report  on  January 
28  will  set  forth  plans  of  the  administration  and  its  recommendations 
for  congressional  action.  These  will  include  flexible  credit  and  debt 
management  policies;  tax  measures  to  stimulate  consumer  and  business 
spending;  suitable  lending,  guaranteeing,  insuring,  and  grant-in-aid 
activities;  strengthened  old-age  and  unemployment  insurance  meas- 
ures; improved  agricultural  programs;  public-works  plans  laid  well  in 
advance;  enlarged  opportunities  for  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. This  mere  enumeration  of  these  subjects  implies  the  vast 
amount  of  study,  coordination,  and  planning,  to  say  nothing  of  author- 
izing legislation,  that  altogether  make  our  economic  preparedness 
complete. 

If  new  conditions  arise  that  require  additional  administrative  or 
legislative  action,  the  administration  will  still  be  ready.   A  government 
always  ready,  as  this  is,  to  take  well-timed  and  vigorous  action,  and  a 
business  community  willing,  as  ours  is,  to  plan  boldly  and  with  confi- 
dence, can  between  them  develop  a  climate  assuring  steady  economic 
growth. 

THE    BUDGET 

I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  on  January  21  the  first  budget 
prepared  by  this  administration,  for  the  period  July  1,  1954,  through 
June  1955. 

This  budget  is  adequate  to  the  current  needs  of  the  Government. 
It  recognizes  that  a  Federal  budget  should  be  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
the  economy.  Its  tax  and  expenditure  programs  will  foster  individual 
initiative  and  economic  growth. 

Pending  the  transmittal  of  my  budget  message,  I  shall  mention 
here  only  a  few  points  about  our  budgetary  situation. 

First,  one  of  our  initial  acts  was  to  revise,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress,  the  budget  prepared  before  this  administration  took 
office.  Requests  for  new  appropriations  were  greatly  reduced.  In 
addition,  the  spending  level  provided  in  that  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  has  been  reduced  by  about  $7,000,000,000.  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  we  estimate  a  further  reduction  in  expenditures  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000.  This  will  reduce  the  spending  level  over  the 
2  fiscal  years  by  more  than  $12,000,000,000.  We  are  also  reducing 
further  our  requests  for  new  appropriations. 

Second,  despite  the  substantial  loss  of  revenue  in  the  coming  fiscal 
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year,  resulting  from  tax  reductions  now  in  effect  and  tax  adjustments 
which  I  shall  propose,  our  reduced  spending  will  move  the  new  budget 
closer  to  a  balance. 

Third,  by  keeping  new  appropriation  requests  below  estimated 
revenues,  we  continue  to  reduce  the  tremendous  accumulation  of 
unfinanced  obligations  incurred  by  the  Government  under  past 
appropriations. 

Fourth,  until  those  claims  on  our  Government's  revenues  are  further 
reduced,  the  growth  in  the  public  debt  cannot  be  entirely  stopped. 
Because  of  this — because  the  Government's  bills  have  to  be  paid 
every  month,  while  the  tax  money  to  pay  them  comes  in  with  great 
unevenness  within  the  fiscal  year — and  because  of  the  need  for  flex- 
ibility to  manage  this  enormous  debt,  I  find  it  necessary  to  renew 
my  request  for  an  increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit. 

TAXES 

The  new  budget  provides  for  a  lower  level  of  taxation  than  has 
prevailed  in  preceding  years.  Six  days  ago  individual  income  taxes 
were  reduced  and  the  excess-profits  tax  expired.  These  tax  reductions 
are  justified  only  because  of  the  substantial  reductions  we  already 
have  made  and  are  making  in  governmental  expenditures.  As  addi- 
tional reductions  in  expenditures  are  brought  gradually  but  surely 
into  sight,  further  reductions  in  taxes  can  and  will  be  made.  When 
budget  savings  and  sound  governmental  financing  are  assured,  tax 
burdens  should  be  reduced  so  that  taxpayers  may  spend  their  own 
money  in  their  own  way. 

While  we  are  moving  toward  lower  levels  of  taxation  we  must 
thoroughly  revise  our  whole  tax  system.  The  groundwork  for  this 
revision  lias  already  been  laid  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  We  should  now  remove  the  more 
glaring  tax  inequities,  particularly  on  small  taxpayers;  reduce 
restraints  on  the  growth  of  small  business;  and  make  other  changes 
that  will  encourage  initiative,  enterprise,  and  production.  Twenty- 
five  recommendations  toward  these  ends  will  be  contained  in  my 
budget  message. 

Without  attempting  to  summarize  these  manifold  reforms,  I  can 
here  illustrate  their  tendency.  For  example,  we  propose  more 
liberal  tax  treatment  for  dependent  children  who  work,  for  widows 
or  widowers  with  dependent  children,  and  for  medical  expenses.  For 
the  business  that  wants  to  expand  or  modernize  its  plant,  we  propose 
liberalized  tax  treatment  of  depreciation,  research  and  development 
expenses,  and  retained  earnings. 

Because  of  the  present  need  for  revenue  the  corporation  income  tax 
should  be  kept  at  the  current  rate  of  52  percent  for  another  year, 
and  the  excise  taxes  scheduled  to  be  reduced  on  April  1,  including 
those  on  liquor,  tobacco,  gasoline,  and  automobiles,  should  be  con- 
tinued at  present  rates. 

Immediate  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  is  also  needed 
to  eliminate  excessive  profits  and  to  prevent  waste  of  public  funds  in 
the  purchase  of  defense  materials. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  well-being  of  our  160  million  people  demands  a  stable  and 
prosperous  agriculture.  Conversely,  every  farmer  knows  he  cannot 
prosper  unless  all  America  prospers.  As  we  seek  to  promote  increases 
in  our  standard  of  living,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  farmer  fairly 
shares  in  that  increase.  Therefore,  a  farm  program  promoting  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  in  all  elements  of  our  agriculture  is  urgently 
needed. 

Agricultural  laws  now  in  effect  successfully  accomplished  their  war- 
time purpose  of  encouraging  maximum  production  of  many  crops. 
Today,  production  of  these  crops  at  such  levels  far  exceeds  present 
demand.  Yet  the  laws  encouraging  such  production  are  still  in 
effect.  The  storage  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
bulge  with  surplus  stocks  of  dairy  products,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and 
certain  vegetable  oils;  and  the  Corporation's  presently  authorized 
borrowing  authority — $6,750,000,000 — is  nearly  exhausted.  Some 
products,  priced  out  of  domestic  markets,  and  others,  priced  out  of 
world  markets,  have  piled  up  in  Government  hands.  In  a  world  in 
which  millions  of  people  arc  hungry,  destruction  of  food  would,  of 
course,  be  unconscionable.  Yet  surplus  stocks  continue  to  threaten 
the  market  and,  in  spite  of  the  acreage  controls  authorized  by  present 
law,  surplusos  will  continue  to  accumulate. 

We  confront  two  alternatives:  The  first  is  to  impose  still  greater 
acreage  reductions  for  some  crops  and  apply  rigid  Federal  controls 
over  the  use  of  the  diverted  acres.  This  will  regiment  the  production 
of  every  basic  agricultural  crop.  It  will  place  every  producer  of  those 
crops  under  the  domination  and  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Washington.  This  alternative  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
interests  not  only  of  the  farmer  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Nor 
is  it  a  real  solution  to  the  problem  facing  us. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  permit  the  market  price  for  these 
agricultural  products  gradually  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
planning  of  production  by  farmers,  while  continuing  the  assistance  of 
the  Government.  This  is  the  sound  approach.  To  make  it  effective, 
surpluses  existing  when  the  new  program  begins  must  be  insulated 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  for  special  uses.  These  uses  would 
include  school-lunch  programs,  disaster  relief,  emergency  assistance 
to  foreign  friends,  and  of  particular  importance  the  stockpiling  of 
reserves  for  a  national  emergency. 

Building  on  the  agricultural  laws  of  1948  and  1940,  we  should  estab- 
lish a  price-support  program  with  enough  flexibility  to  attract  the 
production  of  needed  supplies  of  essential  commodities  and  to  stimu- 
late the  consumption  of  those  commodities  that  are  flooding  American 
markets.  Transition  to  modernized  parity  must  be  accomplished 
gradually.  In  no  case  should  there  be  an  abrupt  downward  change 
in  the  dollar  level  or  in  the  percentage  level  of  price  supports. 

Next  Monday  I  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  my  detailed  recom- 
mendations embodying  this  approach.  They  have  been  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  innumerable  individuals  vitally  interested 
in  agriculture.  My  special  message  on  Monday  will  briefly  describe 
the  consultative  and  advisory  processes  to  which  this  whole  program 
has  been  subjected  during  the  past  10  months. 

I  have  chosen  this  farm  program  because  it  will  build  markets, 
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protect  the  consumers'  food  supply,  and  move  food  into  consumption 
instead  of  into  storage.  It  is  a  program  that  will  remove  the  threat 
to  the  farmer  of  these  overhanging  surpluses,  a  program,  also,  that 
will  stimulate  production  when  a  commodity  is  scarce  and  encourage 
consumption  when  nature  is  bountiful.  Moreover,  it  will  promote 
the  individual  freedom,  responsibility,  and  initiative  which  distinguish 
American  agriculture.  And,  by  helping  our  agriculture  achieve  full 
parity  in  the  market,  it  promises  our  farmers  a  higher  and  steadier 
financial  return  over  the  years  than  any  alternative  plan. 

CONSERVATION 

Part  of  our  Nation's  precious  heritage  is  its  natural  resources.  It 
is  the  common  responsibility  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
to  improve  and  develop  them,  always  working  in  the  closest  harmony 
and  partnership. 

All  Federal  conservation  and  resource  development  projects  are 
being  reappraised.  Sound  projects  now  under  way  will  be  continued. 
New  projects  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a  part  must  be 
economically  sound,  with  local  sharing  of  cost  wherever  appropriate 
and  feasible.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  wrork  will  be  started  on  23  projects 
that  meet  these  standards.  The  Federal  Government  will  continue 
to  construct  and  operate  economically  sound  flood-control,  power, 
irrigation,  and  water-supply  projects  wherever  these  projects  are 
beyond  the'eapacity  of  local  initiative,  public  or  private,  and  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Our  conservation  program  wrill  also  take  into  account  the  important 
role  played  by  farmers  in  protecting  our  soil  resources.  I  recommend 
enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen  agricultural  conservation  and 
upstream  fiood-prevontion  work,  and  to  achieve  a  better  balance  with 
major  flood-control  structures  in  the  downstream  areas. 

Recommendations  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  adoption 
of— 

A 'uniform  and  consistent  water  resources  policy; 
A  revised  public  lands  policy;  and 

A  sound  program  for  safeguarding  the  domestic  production  of 
critical  and  strategic  metals  and  minerals. 

In  addition  we  shall  continue  to  protect  and  improve  our  national 
forests,  parks,  monuments,  and  other  natural  and  historic  sites,  as 
well  as  our  fishery  and  wildlife  resources.  I  hope  that  pending  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  conservation  and  management  of  publicly 
owned  grazing  lands  in  national  forests  will  soon  be  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAYS 

To  protect  the  vital  interest  of  every  citizen  in  a  safe  and  adequate 
highway  system,  the  Federal  Government  is  continuing  its  central  role 
in  the  Federal  aid  highway  program.  So  that  maximum  progress  can 
be  made  to  overcome  present  inadequacies  in  the  interstate  highway 
svstem,  we  must  continue  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  at  2  cents  per  gallon. 
This  will  require  cancellation  of  the  one-half  cent  decrease  which 
otherwise  will  become  effective  April  1,  and  will  maintain  revenues  so 
that  an  expanded  highway  program  can  be  undertaken. 

When  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  completes 
its  study  of  the  present  system  of  financing  highway  construction,  I 
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shall  promptly  submit  it  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
governors  of  the  States. 

POST    OFFICE 

It  is  apparent  that  the  substantial  savings  already  made,  and  to  be 
made,  by  the  Post  Office  Department  cannot  eliminate  the  postal 
deficit.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  approve  the  bill 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  certain  postal  rates.  To  handle  the  long-term  aspects  of  this, 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress  create  a  permanent  commission 
to  establish  fair  and  reasonable  postal  rates  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future. 

Ill 

HUMAN    PROBLEMS 

Along  with  the  protection  of  freedom  and  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  growing  economy,  this  administration  recognizes  a  third  great 
purpose  of  government:  concern  for  the  human  problems  of  our 
citizens.  In  a  modern  industrial  society,  banishment  of  destitution 
and  cushioning  the  shock  of  personal  disaster  on  the  individual  are 
proper  concerns  of  all  levels  of  government,  including  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  especially  true  where  remedy  and  prevention 
alike  are  beyond  the  individual's  capacity. 

LABOR   AND    WELFARE 

Of  the  many  problems  in  this  area,  those  I  shall  first  discuss  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  members  of  our  great  labor  force,  who  with 
their  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  produce  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  our 
country. 

Protection  against  the  hazards  of  temporary  unemployment  should 
be  extended  to  some  6%  millions  of  workers,  including  civilian  Federal 
workers,  who  now  lack  this  safeguard.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  making  available  to  the  States  studies  and  recommendations 
in  the  fields  of  weekly  benefits,  periods  of  protection,  and  extension  of 
coverage.  The  economic  report  will  consider  the  related  matter  of 
minimum  wages  and  their  coverage. 

The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  is  basically  a  sound 
law.  However,  6  years  of  experience  have  revealed  that  in  some  re- 
spects it  can  be  improved.  On  January  111  shall  forward  to  the 
Congress  suggestions  for  changes  designed  to  reinforce  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  act. 

Our  basic  social-security  program,  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system,  to  which  individuals  contribute  during  their  productive 
years  and  receive  benefits  based  on  previous  earnings,  is  designed  to 
shield  them  from  destitution.  Last  year  I  recommended  extension  of 
the  social-insurance  system  to  include  more  than  10,000,000  additional 
persons.  I  ask  that  this  extension  soon  be  accomplished.  This  and 
other  major  improvements  in  the  insurance  system  will  bring  sub- 
stantial benefit  increases  and  broaden  the  membership  of  the  insurance 
system,  thus  diminishing  the  need  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  such 
purposes.  A  new  formula  will  therefore  be  proposed,  permitting  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  such  grants  as  the  need  for  them  declines. 

Federal  grant-in-aid  welfare  programs,  now  based  on  widely  varying 
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formulas,  should  be  simplified.     Concrete  proposals  on  14  of  them 
will  be  suggested  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

The  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  especially  needs 
strengthening.  Through  special  vocational  training,  this  program 
presently  returns  each  year  some  60,000  handicapped  individuals  to 
productive  work.  Far  more  disabled  people  can  be  saved  each  year 
from  idleness  and  dependence  if  this  program  is  gradually  increased. 
My  more  detailed  recommendations  on  this  and  the  other  social- 
insurance  problems  I  have  mentioned  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
January  14. 

HEALTH 

I  am  flatly  opposed  to  the  socialization  of  medicine.  The  great 
need  for  hospital  and  medical  services  can  best  be  met  by  the  initiative 
of  private  plans.  But  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  medical  costs 
are  rising  and  already  impose  severe  hardships  on  many  families.  The 
Federal  Government  can  do  many  helpful  things  and  still  carefully 
avoid  the  socialization  of  medicine. 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  medical  research  in  its 
battle  with  such  mortal  diseases  as  cancer  and  heart  ailments,  and 
should  continue  to  help  the  States  in  their  health  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  The  present  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  should 
be  broadened  in  order  to  assist  in  the'  development  of  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  chronically  ill,  and  .to  encourage  the  construction  of 
diagnostic  centers,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  nursing  homes.  The 
war  on  disease  also  needs  a  better  working  relationship  between 
Government  and  private  initiative.  Private  and  nonprofit  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  plans  are  already  in  the  field,  soundly  based  on 
the  experience  and  initiative  of  the  people  in  their  various  communities. 

A  limited  Government  reinsurance  service  would  permit  the  private 
and  nonprofit  insurance  companies  to  offer  broader  protection  to  more 
of  the  many  families  which  want  and  should  have  it.  On  January  18 
I  shall  forward  to  the  Congress  a  special  message  presenting  this 
administration's  health  program  in  its  detail. 

EDUCATION 

Youth — our  greatest  resource — is  being  seriously  neglected  in  a 
vital  respect.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  not  preparing  teachers  or 
building  schools  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  our 
population. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  as,  indeed,  the  control  and  direction  of 
public  education  policy,  is  a  State  and  local  responsibility.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  should  stand  ready  to  assist  States  which 
demonstrably  cannot  provide  sufficient  school  buildings.  In  order 
to  appraise  the  needs,  I  hope  that  this  year  a  conference  on  education 
will  be  held  in  each  State,  culminating  in  a  national  conference.  From 
these  conferences  on  education,  every  level  of  government — from  the 
Federal  Government  to  each  local  school  board — should  gain  the 
information  with  which  to  attack  this  serious  problem. 

HOUSING 

The  details  of  a  program  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  opportunities 
for  our  people  to  acquire  good  homes  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  special  message  on  January  25. 
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This  program  will  include — ■ 

Modernization  of  the  home  mortgage  insurance  program  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

Redirection  of  the  present  system  of  loans  and  grants-in-aid  to 
cities  for  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment; 

Extension  of  the  advantages  of  insured  lending  to  private  credit 
engaged  in  this  task  of  rehabilitating  obsolete  neighborhoods; 

Insurance  of  long-term,  mortgage  loans,  with  small  down  pay- 
ment for  low-income  families;  and,  until  alternative  programs 
prove  more  effective, 

Continuation  of  the  public  housing  program  adopted  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 
If  the  individual,  the  community,  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments will  alike  apply  themselves,  every  American  family  can  have  a 
decent  home. 

veterans'  administration 

The  internal  reorganization  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  pro- 
ceeding with  my  full  approval.  When  completed,  it  will  afford  a 
single  agency  whose  services,  including  medical  facilities,  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  20,000,000  veterans  to  whom  this 
Nation  owes  so  much. 

SUFFRAGE 

My  few  remaining  recommendations  all  relate  to  a  basic  right  of 
our  citizens — that  of  being  represented  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Government. 

I  hope  that  the  States  will  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  adopting 
uniform  standards  in  their  voting  laws  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
our  citizens  in  the  Armed  Forces  overseas  to  vote. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  granting 
national  suffrage  to  its  citizens  and  also  applying  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
move  promptly  in  this  direction  and  also  to  revise  District  revenue 
measures  to  provide  needed  public-works  improvements. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  ready  for  statehood.  I  renew  my  request 
for  this  legislation  in  order  that  Hawaii  may  elect  its  State  officials 
and  its  representatives  in  Washington  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  this  fall. 

For  years  our  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  have,  in  time 
of  peril,  been  summoned  to  fight  for  America.  They  should  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  that  produces  this  fateful  summons.  I 
urge  Congress  to  propose  to  the  States  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  citizens  to  vote  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  add  one  final  word  about  the  general  purport  of  these 
many  recommendations. 

Our  Government's  powers  are  wisely  limited  by  the  Constitution; 
but  quite  apart  from  those  limitations  there  are  things  which  no 
government  can  do  or  should  try  to  do. 

A  government  can  strive,  as  ours  is  striving,  to  maintain  an  economic 
system  whose  doors  arc  open  to  enterprise  and  ambition — those 
personal  qualities  on  which  economic  growth  largely  depends.  But 
enterprise    and    ambition   arc   qualities   which   no   government   can 
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supply.  Fortunately  no  American  government  need  concern  itself 
on  this  score;  our  people  have  these  qualities  in  good  measure. 

A  government  can  sincerely  strive  for  peace,  as  ours  is  striving,  and 
ask  its  people  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  no  gov- 
ernment can  place  peace  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  rulers.  It  is  our  duty 
then  to  ourselves  and  to  freedom  itself  to  remain  strong  in  all  those 
ways — spiritual,  economic,  military — that  will  give  us  maximum 
safety  against  the  possibility  of  aggressive  action  by  others. 

No  government  can  inoculate  its  people  against  the  fatal  material- 
ism that  plagues  our  age.  Happily,  our  people,  though  blessed  with 
more  material  goods  than  any  people  in  history,  have  always  reserved 
their  first  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  that  freedom  we  value  above  all  material  things. 

But  a  government  can  try,  as  ours  tries,  to  sense  the  deepest  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  and  to  express  them  in  political  action  at  home 
and  abroad.  So  long  as  action  and  aspiration  humbly  and  earnestly 
seek  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  no  end  to  America's 
forward  road;  there  is  no  obstacle  on  it  she  will  not  surmount  in  her 
march  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  a  free  and  prosperous  world. 
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The  White  House,    Jan.  6.  1955 

Mr.  President,  Air.  Speaker,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  : 

My  friends,  first,' I  do  most  sincerely  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
niv  heart  for  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome,  and  I  extend  cordial 
meetings  to  the  84th  Congress.  We  shall  have  much  to  do  together; 
1  am  sine  that  we  shall  get  it  done— and,  that  we  shall  do  it  111  harmony 
and  "ood  will.  And  here  I  am  certain  you  will  permit  me  tins  morn- 
ing a  personal  allusion.  The  district  where  I  was  born  has  been 
represented  in  this  Congress  for  more  years  than  he  cares  to  remember 
I  appose,  by  our  distinguished  Speaker.  Today  is  his  birthday,  and 
I  want  to  join  with  the  rest  of  you  in  felicitating  him  and  in  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Now,  fadies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outset,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  remind  ourselves  of  this  great  fundamental  of  our  national  life: 
our  common  belief  that  every  human  being  is  divinely  endowed  with 
dignity  and  with  worth  and  inalienable  rights.  This  faith,  with  its 
corollary— that  to  grow  and  flourish  people  must  be  free— shapes  the 
interests  and  the  aspirations  of  every  American. 

From  this  deep  faith  have  evolved  three  main  purposes  of  our  fed- 
eral Government : 

First,  to  maintain  justice  and  freedom  among  ourselves  and  to 
champion  them  for  others  so  that  we  may  work  effectively  for  enduring 
peace; 
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Second,  to  help  keep  our  economy  vigorous  and  expanding,  thus 
sustaining  our  international  strength  and  assuring  better  jobs,  better 
living,  better  opportunities  for  every  citizen ;  and 

Third,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  human  problems  of  our  people 
so  that  every  American  may  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  healthy, 
productive  and  rewarding  life. 

It  is  under  these  three  headings  that  I  shall  present  to  you  today, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  thoughts  that  I  believe  appropriate  to  this 
occasion. 

Now,  foremost  among  these  broad  purposes  of  government  is  our 
support  of  freedom,  justice,  peace. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  each  of  us  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  world  struggle  now  taking  place. 

It  is  not  a  struggle  merely  of  economic  theories,  or  of  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  of  military  power.  The  issue  is  the  true  nature  of  man. 
Either  man  is  the  creature  whom  the  Psalmist  described  as  "a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  holding 
"dominion  over  the  works"  of  his  Creator;  or,  man  is  a  soulless,  ani- 
mated machine  to  be  enslaved,  used  and  consumed  by  the  state  for  its 
own  glorification. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  struggle  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  its  shadow  falls  across  the  long  sweep  of  man's  destiny. 
This  prize,  so  precious,  so  fraught  with  ultimate  meaning,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  contending  forces  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  progress  justifying  hope  for  the 
ultimate  rule  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world.  Free  nations  are 
collectively  stronger  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

Just  as  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  in  the  historic  Caracas  and  Rio 
Conferences,  have  closed  ranks  against  imperialistic  communism  and 
strengthened  their  economic  ties,  so  free  nations  elsewhere  have  forged 
new  bonds  of  unity. 

Recent  agreements  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  increased  strength  in  the  Middle  East.  With  our  understand- 
ing support,  Egypt  and  Britain,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  Britain  and 
Iran  have  resolved  dangerous  differences.  The  security  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  enhanced  by  an  alliance  among  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Agreements  in  Western  Europe  have  paved  the  way  for 
unity  to  replace  past  divisions  which  have  undermined  Europe's 
economic  and  military  vitality.  The  defense  of  the  West  appears 
likely  at  last  to  include  a  free,  democratic  Germany,  participating  as 
an  equal  in  the  councils  of  NATO. 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  pending  Manila  Pact  supplements  our 
treaties  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Korea  and 
Japan  and  our  prospective  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China.  These 
pacts  stand  as  solemn  warning  that  future  military  aggression  and 
subversion  against  the  free  nations  of  Asia  will  meet  united  response. 
The  Pacific  Charter,  also  adopted  at  Manila,  is  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  human  freedom  and  self-government  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  there  is  promise  of  prog- 
ress in  our  country's  plan  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Finally,  today  the  world  is  at  peace.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  insecure 
peace.     Yet  all  humanity  finds  hope  in  the  simple  fact  that  for  an 
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appreciable  time  there  has  been  no  active  battlefield  on  earth.  This 
same  fact  inspires  us  to  work  all  the  more  effectively  with  other  nations 
for  the  well-being,  the  freedom,  the  dignity,  of  every  human  on  earth. 
In  the  ultimate  achievement  of  this  great  purpose  lies  the  only  sure 
promise  of  security  and  permanent  peace  for  any  nation,  including 
our  own. 

These  developments  are  heartening.    But  sobering  problems  remain. 

The  massive  military  machines  and  ambitions  of  the  Soviet-Com- 
munist bloc  still  create  uneasiness  in  the  world.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  continuing  reliance  of  the  Soviet  Communists  on  military  force, 
of  the  power  of  their  weapons,  of  their  present  resistance  to  realistic 
armament  limitation,  and  of  their  continuing  effort  to  dominate  or 
intimidate  free  nations  on  their  periphery.  Their  steadily  growing 
power  includes  an  increasing  strength  in  nuclear  weapons.  This 
power,  combined  with  the  proclaimed  intentions  of  the  Communist 
leaders  to  communize  the  world,  is  the  threat  confronting  us  today. 

To  protect  our  nations  and  our  peoples  from  the  catastrophe  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  free  nations  must  maintain  countervailing  military 
power  to  persuade  the  Communists  of  the  futility  of  seeking  to  advance 
their  ends  through  aggression.  If  Communist  rulers  understand  that 
America's  response  to  aggression  will  be  swift  and  decisive — that  never 
shall  we  buy  peace  at  the  expense  of  honor  or  faith — they  will  be 
powerfully  deterred  from  launching  a  military  venture  engulfing  their 
own  peoples  and  many  others  in  disaster.  Now  this,  of  course,  is  a 
form  of  world  stalemate.  But  in  this  stalemate  each  of  us — every 
American — may  and  must  exercise  his  high  duty  to  strive  in  every 
honorable  way  for  enduring  peace. 

The  military  threat  is  but  one  menace  to  our  freedom  and  security. 
We  must  not  only  deter  aggression ;  we  must  also  frustrate  the  effort  of 
Communists  to  gain  their  goals  by  subversion.  To  this  end,  free 
nations  must  maintain  and  reinforce  their  cohesion,  their  internal 
security,  their  political  and  economic  vitality,  and  their  faith  in 
freedom. 

In  such  a  world,  America's  course  is  clear : 

We  must  strengthen  the  collective  defense  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  gird  ourselves  with  sufficient  military  strength  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  discourage  resort  to  war  and  protect  our  Nation's 
vital  interests. 

We  must  continue  to  support,  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
At  this  moment,  by  vote  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  its 
Secretary  General  is  in  Communist  China  on  a  mission  of  deepest 
concern  to  all  Americans:  seeking  the  release  of  our  never-to-be-for- 
gotten American  aviators  and  all  other  United  Nations  prisoners 
wrongfully  detained  by  the  Communist  regime. 

We  must  also  encourage  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  United  Nations 
to  limit  armaments  and  to  harness  the  atom  to  peaceful  use. 

We  must  expand  international  trade  and  investment  and  assist 
friendly  nations  whose  own  best  efforts  are  still  insufficient  to  provide 
the  strength  essential  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  be  willing  to  use  the  processes  of  negotiation  whenever 
they  will  advance  the  cause  of  just  and  secure  peace. 
i  In  respect  to  all  these  matters,  we  must,  through  a  vigorous  informa- 
tion program,  keep  the  peoples  of  the  world  truthfully  advised  of  our 
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actions  and  purposes.  This  problem  has  been  attacked  with  new  vigor 
during  the  past  months.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  its  earnest 
attention  to  the  great  advantages  that  can  accrue  to  our  country 
through  the  successful  and  expanded  operations  of  this  information 
program. 

We  must  carry  forward  our  educational  exchange  program. 

Now,  to  advance  these  many  efforts,  the  Congress  must  act  in  this 
session  on  appropriations,  legislation,  and  treaties.  Today  I  shall 
mention  especially  our  foreign  economic  and  military  programs. 

The  recent  economic  progress  in  many  free  nations  has  been  hearten- 
ing. The  productivity  of  labor  and  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  are  increasing  in  ever-widening  areas.  There  is  a  growing 
will  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  all  men.  This  progress  is 
important  to  all  our  people.  It  promises  us  allies  who  are  strong  and 
self-reliant;  it  promises  a  growing  world  market  for  the  products  of 
our  mines,  our  factories,  our  farms. 

But  only  through  steady  effort  can  we  continue  this  progress.  Bar- 
riers still  impede  trade  and  the  flow  of  capital  needed  to  develop  each 
nation's  human  and  material  resources.  Wise  reduction  of  these  bar- 
riers is  a  long-term  objective  of  our  foreign  economic  policy — a  policy 
of  an  evolutionary  and  selective  nature,  assuring  broad  benefits  to  our 
own  and  to  other  peoples. 

We  must  gradually  reduce  certain  tariff  obstacles  to  trade.  These 
actions  should,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  by  other  nations,  so  that  we  may  move  steadily  together 
toward  economic  advantage  for  all.  We  must  further  simplify  our 
customs  procedures.  We  must  facilitate  the  flow  of  capital  and  con- 
tinue technical  assistance,  both  directly  and  through  the  United 
Nations.  This  must  go  to  less  developed  countries  to  strengthen  their 
independence  and  raise  their  living  standards.  Many  another  step 
must  be  taken  in  the  free  world  to  release  forces  of  private  initiative. 

On  January  10,  by  special  message,  I  shall  submit  specific  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  forward  the  legislative  phases  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy. 

Our  many  efforts  to  build  a  better  world  include  the  maintenance 
of  our  military  strength.  This  is  a  vast  undertaking.  Over  4  million 
Americans — servicemen  and  civilians — are  on  the  rolls  of  the  Defense 
Establishment.  During  the  past  2  years,  by  attacking  duplication 
and  overstaffing,  by  improved  procurement  and  inventory  controls,  by 
concentrating  on  the  essentials,  many  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  on  these  defense  activities.  I  should  like  to  mention  certain 
fundamentals  underlying  this  vast  program. 

First,  I  repeat  that  a  realistic  limitation  of  armaments  and  an  endur- 
ing, just  peace  remain  our  national  goals;  we  maintain  powerful  mili- 
tary forces  because  there  is  no  present  alternative — they  are  forces  de- 
signed for  deterrent  and  defensive  purposes,  able  instantly  to  strike 
back  with  destructive  power  in  response  to  any  attack. 

Second,  we  must  stay  alert  to  the  fact  that  undue  reliance  on  one 
weapon  or  preparation  for  only  one  kind  of  warfare  simply  invites  an 
enemy  to  resort  to  another.  We  must,  therefore,  keep  in  our  Armed 
Forces  balance  and  flexibility  adequate  to  our  needs. 

Third,  to  keen  our  Armed  Forces  abreast  of  the  advances  of  science, 
our  military  planning  must  be  flexible  enough  to  utilize  the  new 
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weapons  and  techniques  which  flow  ever  more  speedily  from  our  re- 
search and  development  programs.  The  forthcoming  military  budget 
therefore  emphasizes  modern  airpower  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  and  increases  the  emphasis  on  new  weapons,  especially 
those  of  rapid  and  destructive  striking  power. 

It  seeks  continuous  modernization  of  our  Army.  It  accelerates 
the  continental  defense  program  and  the  buildup  of  military  reserve 
forces.  It  continues  a  vigorous  program  of  stockpiling  strategic 
materials  i~nd  strengthening  our  mobilization  base.  It  provides  for 
reduction  of  forces  in  certain  categories  and  their  expansion  in 
others,  to  fit  them  to  the  military  realities  of  our  time.  These 
emphases  in  our  defense  planning  have  been  made  at  my  personal 
direction  after  long  and  thoughtful — even  prayerful — study.  In 
my  judgment,  they  will  give  our  Nation  a  defense  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  national  need. 

Fourth,  pending  a  world  agreement  on  armament  limitation,  we 
must  continue  to  expand  our  supplies  of  nuclear  weapons  for  our  land, 
naval,  and  air  forces.  We  shall  continue  our  encouraging  progress, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  power. 

Fifth,  in  the  administration  of  these  costly  programs,  we  demand 
the  utmost  efficiency.  We  must  assure  our  people  not  only  of  ade- 
quate protection  but  also  of  a  defense  that  can  and  will  be  resolutely 
carried  forward  from  year  to  year  until  the  threat  of  aggression  has 
disappeared. 

To  help  maintain  this  kind  of  armed  strength  and  to  improve  its 
efficiency,  I  urge  the  enactment  of  several  important  measures. 

The  first  concerns  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  expires  next  June 
30.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  our  standing  forces  must  remain  much 
larger  than  voluntary  methods  can  sustain.  We  must,  therefore,  ex- 
tend the  statutory  authority  to  induct  men  for  2  years  of  military 
service. 

The  second  kind  of  measure  concerns  the  rapid  turnover  of  our  most 
experienced  servicemen.  This  process  seriously  weaknes  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  is  unnecessary  and  extravagantly 
expensive.  To  encourage  more  trained  servicemen  to  remain  in  uni- 
form, I  shall,  on  the  loth  of  this  month,  propose  a  number  of  measures 
to  increase  the  attractions  of  a  military  career.  These  measures  will 
include  more  adequate  medical  care  for  dependents,  survivors'  benefits, 
more  and  better  housing,  and  selective  adjustments  in  military  pay 
and  allowances. 

And,  third,  I  shall  present  a  program  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  the 
civilian  components  of  our  Armed  Forces,  because  it  will  go  far  in 
assuring  fair  and  equitable  participation  in  military  service,  it  is  of 
particular  importance  to  our  combat  veterans.  In  keeping  with  our 
historic  military  policy,  the  program  is  designed  to  build  civilian  re- 
serves capable  of  effective  military  service  in  an  emergency  in  lieu  of 
maintaining  acti.ve  forces  in  excess  of  the  Nation's  immediate  need. 

Through  this  program  the  individual  will  be  able  to  discharge  one 
of  his  obligations  to  the  Nation;  equally,  the  Nation  will  be  able  to 
discharge  one  of  its  obligations  to  a  potential  future  serviceman; 
namely,  to  give  him  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  survival  in  time 
oi  war. 
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An  effective  defense  requires  continuance  of  our  aggressive  attack 
on  subversion  at  home.  In  this  effort  we  have,  in  the  past  2  years, 
made  real  progress.  FBI  investigations  have  teen  reinforced  by  a 
new  Internal  Security  Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice ;  the  se- 
curity activities  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  have 
been  revitalized ;  an  improved  security  system  is  in  effect  throughout 
the  Government;  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  have  been 
armed  with  new  legal  weapons  forged  by  the  83d  Congress. 

We  shall  continue  to  ferret  out  and  to  destroy  Communist  subversion. 

We  shall,  in  the  process,  carefully  preserve  our  traditions  and  the 
basic  rights  of  every  American  citizen. 

Our  civil  defense  program  is  also  a  key  element  in  the  protection  of 
our  country.  We  are  developing  cooperative  methods  with  State  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  voluntary  citizen  groups,  in  building  the  civil 
defense.  The  significance  of  this  organization  in  time  of  war  is  obvi- 
ous ;  its  swift  assistance  in  disaster  areas  last  year  proved  its  importance 
in  time  of  peace. 

An  industry  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  essential  materials  and 
facilities  available  in  time  of  emergency  are  indispensable.  I  urge, 
therefore,  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  title 
II  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941.  These  are  cornerstones  of 
our  program  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  mobilization  base. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  make  this  additional  observation. 

Our  quest  for  peace  and  freedom  necessarily  presumes  that  we  who 
hold  positions  of  public  trust,  must  rise  above  self  and  section — that 
we  must  subordinate  to  the  general  good  our  partisan  and  our  personal 
pride  and  prejudice.  Tirelessly,  with  united  purpose,  we  must  fortify 
the  material  and  spiritual  foundations  of  this  land  of  freedom.  As 
never  before,  there  is  need  for  unhesitating  cooperation  among  the 
branches  of  our  Government. 

At  this  time  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  are  under  the 
management  of  different  political  parties.  This  fact  places  both  parties 
on  trial  before  the  American  people. 

In  less  perilous  days  of  the  past,  division  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility among  our  great  parties  has  at  times  produced  indecision  ap- 
proaching futility.  We  must  not  let  this  happen  in  our  time.  We 
must  avoid  a  paralysis  of  the  will  for  peace  and  international  security. 

Now  in  the  traditionally  bipartisan  areas — military  security  and  for- 
eign relations — I  can  report  to  you  that  I  have  already,  with  the 
present  leaders  of  this  Congress,  exchanged  assurances  of  unreserved 
cooperation.  Yet,  the  security  of  our  country  requires  more  than 
maintenance  of  military  strength  and  success  in  foreign  affairs ;  these 
vital  matters  are  in  turn  dependent  upon  concerted  and  vigorous  action 
in  a  number  of  supporting  programs. 

I  say,  therefore,  to  the  84th  Congress : 

In  all  areas  basic  to  the  strength  of  America,  there  will  be — to 
the  extent  I  can  insure  them— cooperative,  constructive  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  this  Government.  Let 
the  general  good  be  our  yardstick  on  every  great  issue  of  our  time.  In 
that  pledge  I  should  include,  also,  the  similar  pledge  of  every  head  of 
department  or  independent  agency  in  this  Government. 

Our  efforts  to  defend  our  freedom  and  to  secure  a  just  peace  are, 
of  course,  inseparable  from  the  second  great  purpose  of  our  Govern- 
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ment :  to  help  maintain  a  strong,  growing  economy — an  economy  vig- 
orous and  free,  in  which  there  are  ever-increasing  opportunities,  just 
rewards  for  effort,  and  a  stable  prosperity  that  is  widely  shared. 

In  the  past  2  years,  many  important  governmental  actions  helped 
our  economy  adjust  to  conditions  of  peace.  Controls  were  removed 
from  wages,  prices,  and  materials.  Tax  revisions  encouraged  increased 
private  spending  and  employment.  Federal  expenditures  were 
sharply  reduced,  making  possible  a  record  tax  cut.  These  actions, 
together  with  flexible  monetary  and  debt  management  policies,  helped 
to  halt  inflation  and  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar.  A  program  of 
partnership  in  resource  development  was  begun.  Social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance  laws  were  broadened.  New  laws  started  the 
process  of  balancing  farm  production  with  farm  markets.  Shipbuild- 
ing and  stockpiling  programs  strengthened  key  sectors  of  the  economy, 
while  improving  our  mobilization  base.  A  new  housing  law  brought 
impressive  progress  in  an  area  fundamental  to  our  economic  strength 
and  closed  loopholes  in  the  old  law  that  permitted  dishonest  manipu- 
lation. Many  of  these  programs  are  just  beginning  to  exert  their 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  whole  economy  and  upon  specific  com- 
munities and  industries  throughout  the  country. 

1954  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  our  history.  Business 
activity  surges  with  new  strength.  Production  is  rising.  Employ- 
ment is  high.  Toward  the  end  of  last  year  average  weekly  wages  in 
manufacturing  were  higher  than  ever  before.  Personal  income  after 
taxes  is  at  a  record  level.  So  is  consumer  spending.  Construction 
activity  is  reaching  new  peaks.  Export  demand  for  our  goods  is 
strong.  State  and  local  government  expenditures  on  public  works  are 
rising.    Savings  are  high,  and  credit  is  readily  available. 

So,  today,  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  is  largely  behind  us. 

The  economic  outlook  is  good. 

Now  the  many  promising  factors  I  have  mentioned  do  not  guarantee 
sustained  economic  expansion ;  but,  they  do  give  us  a  strong  position 
from  which  to  carry  forward  our  economic  growth.  If  we  as  a  people 
act  wisely,  our  annual  national  output  can  rise  within  a  decade  from 
its  present  level  of  about  $360  billion  to  $500  billion,  measured  in  dol- 
lars of  stable  buying  power. 

The  budget  message  on  January  17,  the  economic  report  on  the  20th 
of  the  month,  and  several  special  messages  will  set  forth  in  detail  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  growth  of  our  economy  and  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  people's  money.    Today  I  discuss  these  only  in  general  terms. 

Government  efficiency  and  economy  remain  essential  to  progress 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  More  than  $10  billion  were  cut  from  the 
spending  program  first  proposed  in  the  budget  of  January  9,  1953. 
So  expenditures  of  that  year  were  $6y2  billion  below  those  of  the 
previous  year.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  Government  spending  will 
be  nearly  $4y2  billion  less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30. 
New  spending  authority  has  been  held  below  expenditures,  reducing, 
thus,  Government  obligations  accumulated  over  the  years. 

Last  year  we  had  a  large  tax  cut  and,  for  the  first  time  in  75  years 
a  basic  revision  of  tax  laws.  It  is  now  clear  that  defense  and  other 
essential  Government  costs  must  remain  at  a  level  precluding  further 
tax  reductions  this  year.  Although  excise  and  corporation  income 
taxes  must,  therefore,  be  continued  at  their  present  rates,  further  tax 
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cuts  will  be  possible  when  justified  by  lower  expenditures  and  by 
revenue  increases  arising  from  the  Nation's  economic  growth.  I  am 
hopeful  that  such  reductions  can  be  made  next  year. 

At  the  foundation  of  our  economic  growth  are  the  raw  materials  and 
energy  produced  from  our  minerals  and  fuels,  lands  and  forests,  and 
water  resources.  With  respect  to  them,  I  believe  that  the  Nation  must 
adhere  to  three  fundamental  policies:  first,  to  develop,  wisely  use,  and 
to  conserve  basic  resources  from  generation  to  generation;  second,  to 
follow  the  historic  pattern  of  developing  these  resources  primarily  by 
private  citizens  under  fair  provisions  of  law,  including  restraints  for 
proper  conservation ;  and  third,  to  treat  resource  development  as  a 
partnership  undertaking — a  partnership  in  which  the  participation  of 
private  citizens  and  State  and  local  governments  is  as  necessary  as  is 
Federal  participation. 

This  policy  has  encouraged  local  public  bodies  and  private  citizens 
to  plan  their  own  power  sources.  Increasing  numbers  of  applications 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  conduct  surveys  and  prepare  plans 
for  power  development  are  evidence  of  local  response. 

The  Federal  Government  and  local  and  private  organizations  have 
been  encouraged  to  coordinate  their  developments.  This  is  important 
because  Federal  hydroelectric  developments  supply  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  Nation's  power  needs.  Such  partnership  projects  as 
Priest  Kapids  in  Washington,  the  Coosa  River  development  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Markham  Ferry  in  Oklahoma  already  have  the  approval  of 
this  Congress.  This  year  justifiable  projects  of  a  similar  nature  will 
again  have  administration  support. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  must  shoulder  its  own 
partnership  obligations  by  undertaking  projects  of  such  complexity 
and  size  that  their  success  requires  Federal  development.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  principle  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
development  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  to  conserve  and 
assure  better  use  of  precious  water  essential  to  the  future  of  the  West. 

In  addition,  the  1956  budget  will  recommend  appropriations  to 
start  6  new  reclamation  projects,  and  more  than  30  new  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  of  varying  size.  Going  projects  and  investigations 
of  potential  new  resource  developments  will  be,  of 'course,  continued. 

A  great  need  in  this  broad  field  is  a  nationwide  comprehensive 
water  resources  policy  firmly  based  in  law.  Such  a  policy  is  under 
preparation  and  when  completed  will  be  submitted  to  th3  Congress 
for  its  consideration. 

Continued  vigilance  will  be  maintained  over  our  fisheries,  wildlife 
resources,  the  national  parks  and  forests,  and  the  public  lands;  and 
we  shall  continue  to  encourage  an  orderly  development  of  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources. 

A  modern  highway  system  is  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population,  our  expanding  economy,  and  our  national  secur- 
ity. We  are  accelerating  our  highway-improvement  program  under 
existing  State  and  Federal  laws  and  authorizations.  But  this  effort 
will  not,  in  itself,  assure  our  people  of  an  adequate  system.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  conference  of  State  gov- 
ernors and  by  a  special  Advisory  Committee  on  a  National  Highway 
Program,  composed  of  leading  private  citizens.  I  have  received  the 
recommendations  of  the  governors'  conference,  and  will  shortly  receive 
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the  views  of  the  special  committee.  Aided  by  their  findings,  I  plan  to 
submit  on  January  27  recommendations  which  will  meet  our  most 
pressing  national  highway  needs. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  transportation  to  our 
economic  strength  and  security,  the  administration,  through  a  Cabinet 
committee,  is  thoroughly  examining  existing  Federal  transportation 
policies  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
services.  This  is  the  first  such  comprehensive  review  ever  undertaken 
directly  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  modern  times. 
We  are  not  only  examining  major  problems  facing  the  various  modes 
of  transport;  we  are  also  studying  closely  the  interrelationships  of 
civilian  and  Government  requirements  for  transportation.  Legisla- 
tion will  be  recommended  to  correct  such  policy  deficiencies  as  we 
find. 

The  Nation's  public-works  activities  are  tremendous  in  scope.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  $12  billion  will  be  expended  in  1955  for  the 
development  of  land,  water,  and  other  resources ;  control  of  floods,  and 
navigation  and  harbor  improvements ;  construction  of  roads,  schools, 
and  municipal  water  supplies,  and  disposal  of  domestic  and  industrial 
wastes.  Many  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  responsible  for 
this  work  are  highly  efficient.  But  public-works  activities  are  closely 
interrelated  and  have  a  substantial  influence  on  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  in  times  of  threatening  economic  contraction, 
they  may  become  a  valuable  sustaining  force.  Efficient  planning  and 
execution  of  the  Nation's  public  works  require  the  coordination  of 
Federal  activities  and  effective  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  through  its  public  works  plan- 
ning section,  has  made  important  advances  during  the  past  year  in 
effecting  this  coordination  and  cooperation.  To  give  more  emphasis 
and  continuity  to  this  essential  coordination,  I  shall  request  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  for  the  support  of  an  Office  of  Coordinator 
of  Public  Works  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Now  a  most  significant  element  in  our  growing  economy  is  an  agri- 
culture that  is  stable,  prosperous,  and  free.  The  problems  of  our 
agriculture  have  evolved  over  many  years  and  cannot  be  solved  over- 
night; nevertheless,  governmental  actions  last  year  hold  great  promise 
of  fostering  a  better  balance  between  production  and  markets  and, 
consequently,  a  better  and  more  stable  income  for  farmers. 

Through  vigorous  administration  and  new  authority  provided  by 
the  83d  Congress,  surplus  farm  products  are  now  moving  into  con- 
sumption. From  February  1953  through  November  1954  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Government-held  surpluses  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
our  moving  into  use  more  than  $2,300,000,000  worth  of  Government- 
owned  farm  commodities.  Domestic  consumption  remains  high,  and 
farm  exports  will  be  higher  than  last  year.  As  a  result  of  the  flexi- 
bility provided  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  we  can  move  toward 
less  restrictive  acreage  controls. 

Thus,  farm  production  is  gradually  adjusting  to  markets,  markets 
are  being  expanded,  and  stocks  are  moving  into  use.  We  can  now  look 
forward  to  an  easing  of  the  influences  depressing  farm  prices,  to  re- 
duced Government  expenditures  for  purchase  of  surplus  products,  and 
to  less  Federal  intrusion  into  the  lives  and  plans  of  our  farm  people. 
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Agricultural  programs  hav.e  been  redirected  toward  better  balance, 
greater  stability  and  sustained  prosperity.  We  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  I  urgently  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  we  con- 
tinue resolutely  on  this  road. 

Greater  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  low-income  farm 
families.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  our  farm-operator  families  have 
net  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  I  shall  later  submit 
recommendations  designed  to  assure  the  steady  alleviation  of  their 
most  pressing  concerns. 

Because  drought  also  remains  a  serious  agricultural  problem,  I  shall 
recommend  legislation  to  strengthen  Federal  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  legislation  will  seek  an  improved  appraisal  of  need, 
better  adjustment  of  the  various  programs  to  local  conditions,  and  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  costs  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  prosperity  of  our  small-business  enterprises  is  an  indispensable 
clement  in  the  maintenance  of  our  economic  strength.  Creation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  tax  laws  facilitating  small-busi- 
ness expansion  are  but  two  of  the  many  steps  this  Government  has 
taken  to  encourage  smaller  enterprises.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
extend  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  now  due  to  expire  next  June. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  great  purpose  of  our  Government — its 
concern  for  the  health,  productivity,  and  well-being  of  all  our  people. 

Every  citizen  wants  to  give  full  expression  to  his  God-given  talents 
and  abilities  and  to  have  the  recognition  and  respect  accorded  under 
our  great  traditions.  Americans  want  a  good  standard  of  living — not 
simply  to  accumulate  possessions,  but  to  fulfill  a  legitimate  aspiration 
for  an  environment  in  which  their  families  may  live  meaningful  and 
happy  lives.  Our  people  are  committed,  therefore,  to  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  opportunity  for  every  citizen,  opportunity  to  lead  a 
more  rewarding  life.  They  are  equally  committed  to  the  alleviation 
of  unavoidable  misfortune  and  distress  among  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  aspirations  of  most  of  our  people  can  best  be  fulfilled  through 
their  own  enterprise  and  initiative,  without  Government  interference. 
This  administration,  therefore,  follows  two  simple  rules:  First^the 
Federal  Government  should  perforin  an  essential  task  in  this  field  only 
when  it  cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  performed;  and,  second,  in 
performing  that  task,  our  Government  must  not  impair  the  self- 
respect,  the  freedom,  and  the  incentive  of  the  individual.  So  long  as 
these  two  rules  are  observed,  the  Government  can  and  must  fully  meet 
its  obligations  without  creating  a  dependent  population  or  a  domineer- 
ing bureaucracy. 

m  During  the  past  2  years,  notable  advances  were  made  in  these  func- 
tions of  government.  Protection  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
was  extended  to  an  additional  10  million  of  our  people  by  action  of 
Congress.  Legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  unemployment-insur- 
ance protection  to  some  4  million  additional  Americans.  Stabilization 
of  living  costs  and  the  halting  of  inflation  protected  the  value  of 
pensions  and  savings.  A  broad  program  now  helps  to  bring  good 
homes  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  With 
the  States,  we  are  providing  more  clinics,  hospitals,  and  nursing  homes 
for  patients  with  chronic  illnesses.  Also,  with  the  States,  we  have 
begun  a  fruitful  expansion  in  the  restoration  of  disabled  persons  to 
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employment  and  to  useful  lives.  In  the  areas  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility, we  have  made  historic  progress  in  eliminating  from  among  our 
people  demeaning  practices  based  on  race  or  color. 

All  of  us  may  be  proud  of  these  achievements  during  the  past  2  years. 
Yet  essential  Federal  tasks  remain  to  be  done. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  low-income  families,  we  must  carry  forward  the  housing  program 
authorized  during  the  past  Congress.  We  must  also  authorized  con- 
tracts for  a  firm  program  of  35,000  additional  public  housing  units  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  This  program  will  meet  the  most  press- 
ing obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  1958  fiscal  year  for 
planning  and  building  public  housing.  By  that  time  the  private  build- 
ing industry,  aided  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  will  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  assume  its  full  role  in  providing  adequate  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

The  health  of  our  people  is  one  of  our  most  precious  assets.  Knowl- 
edge available  to  combat  disease  and  disability  should  be  fully  used. 
Otherwise,  we  as  a  people  are  guilty  not  only  of  neglect  of  human  suf- 
fering but  also  of  wasting  our  national  strength. 

Advances  in  medical  care  are  not  available  to  enough  of  our  citizens. 
Our  Nation  must  do  more  to  reduce  the  impact  of  accident  and  disease. 
Two  fundamental  problems  confront  us : 

First,  high  and  ever-rising  costs  of  health  services ;  second,  serious 
gaps  and  shortages  in  those  services. 

By  special  message  on  January  24,  I  shall  propose  a  coordinated 
program  to  strengthen  and  improve  existing  nealth  services.  This 
program  will  continue  to  reject  socialized  medicine.  It  will  emphasize 
individual  and  local  responsibility.  Under  it  the  Federal  Government 
will  neither  dominate  nor  direct,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  helpful  partner. 
The  recommendations  will  include  a  Federal  health  reinsurance 
service  to  encourage  the  development  of  better  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance coverage  by  private  organizations.  I  shall  recommend  measures 
to  improve  the  medical  care  of  that  group  of  our  citizens  who,  because 
of  need,  receive  Federal-State  public  assistance. 
To  reduce  the  gaps  in  medical  services,  I  shall  propose — 

New  measures  to  facilitate  construction  of  needed  health  fa- 
cilities and  help  reduce  shortages  of  trained  health  personnel; 

Vigorous  steps  to  combat  the  misery  and  national  loss  involved 
in  mental  illness ; 

Improved  services  for  crippled  children  and  for  maternal  and 
child  health ; 

Better  consumer  protection  under  our  existing  pure  food  and 
drug  laws ;  and,  finally, 

Strengthened   programs   to  combat  the  increasingly   serious 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams  and  the  growing  problems 
of  air  pollution. 
Last  years  expansion  of  social-security  coverage  and  the  new  pro- 
gram of  improved  medical  care  for  public-assistance' recipients  to- 
gether suggest  modification  of  the  formula  for  Federal  sharing  in 
old-age-assistance  payments.     I  recommend  modification  of  the  for- 
mula where  such  payments  will,  in  the  future,  supplement  benefits 
received  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system. 
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It  is  the  right  of  every  American,  from  childhood  on,  to  have  access 
to  knowledge.  In  our  'form  of  society,  this  right  of  the  individual 
takes  on  a  special  meaning.  The  education  of  all  our  citizens  is  there- 
fore imperative  to  the  maintenance  and  invigoration  of  America's 
free  institutions. 

Today,  we  face  grave  educational  problem?.  Up-to-date  analyses 
of  these  problems  and  their  solutions  are  being  carried  forward 
through  the  individual  State  conferences,  and  the  White  House  con- 
ferences to  be  completed  this  year. 

However,  such  factors  as  population  growth,  additional  responsi- 
bilities of  schools,  and  increased  and  longer  school  attendance  have 
produced  an  unprecedented  classroom  shortage.  This  shortage  is  of 
immediate  concern  to  all  our  people.  Affirmative  action  must  be 
taken  now. 

Without  Impairing  in  any  way  the  responsibilities  of  our  States, 
our  localities,  communities,  or  families,  the  Federal  Government 
should  serve  as  an  effective  agent  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  I 
shall  forward  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  February  15,  pre- 
senting a  program  dealing  with  this  shortage. 

To  help  the  States  do  a  better  job,  we  must  strengthen  their  re- 
sources for  preventing  and  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency.  I  shall 
propose  Federal  legislation  to  assist  the  States  in  dealing  with  this 
nationwide  problem.  We  shall  carry  forward  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  improve  the  international  control  of  traffic  in 
narcotics  and,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies,  to  combat 
narcotic  addiction  in  our  own  country. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  now  of  additional  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  all  our  people,  and  especially  to  our  wage  earners. 

During  the  past  year  certain  industrial  changes  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  economy  to  conditions  of  peace  brought  unemployment 
and  other  difficulties  to  various  localities  and  industries.  The.se  prob- 
lems are  engaging  our  most  earnest  attention.  But  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  working  people,  the  past  year  has  meant 
good  jobs.  Moreover,  the  earnings  and  savings  of  our  wage' earners 
are  no  longer  depreciating  in  value.  Because  of  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  labor  and  management,  fewer  working  days  were  lost 
through  strikes  in  1954  than  in  any  year  in  the  past  decade. 

The  outlook  for  our  wage  earners  can  be  made  still  more  promis- 
ing by  several  legislative  actions. 

First,  in  th?  past  5  years  we  have  had  economic  growth  which  will 
support  an  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  In  the  light  of 
present  economic  conditions,  I  recommend  its  increase  to  90  cents  an 
hour.  I  also  recommend  that  many  others,  at  present  excluded,  be 
given  the  protection  of  a  minimum  wage. 

Second,  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  for  amendment 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  further  the  basic 
objectives  of  that  statute.  I  especially  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  amendments  dealing  with  the  right  of  economic  strikers  to 
vote  in  representation  elections  and  the  need  for  equalizing  the  obli- 
gation under  the  act  to  file  disclaimers  of  Communist  affiliation. 

Third,  the  administration  will  propose  other  important  measures, 
including  occupational  safety,  workmen's  compensation  for  long- 
shoremen and  harbor  workers,  and  the  "8-hour  laws''  applicable  to 
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Federal  contractors.  Legislation  will  also  be  proposed  respecting 
nonoccupational  disability  insurance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  January  11  I  shall  propose  a  pay  adjustment  plan  for  civilian 
employees  outside  the  postal  field  service  to  correct  inequities  and  in- 
crease individual  pay  rates.  I  shall  also  recommend  voluntary  health 
insurance  on  a  contributory  basis  for  Federal  employees  and  their 
dependents.  In  keeping  with  the  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  passed 
in  the  83d  Congress,  this  protection  should  be  provided  on  the  group- 
insurance  principle  and  purchased  from  private  facilities.  Also  on 
January  11  I  shall  recommend  a  modern  pay  plan,  including  pay  in- 
creases, for  postal  field  employees.  As  part  of  this  program,  and  to 
carry  forward  our  progress  toward  elimination  of  the  large  annual 
postal  deficit,  I  shall  renew  my  request  for  an  increase  in  postal  rate3. 
Again  I  urge  that  in  the  future  the  fixing  of  rates  be  delegated  to  an 
impartial,  independent  body. 

Needed  improvements  in  survivor,  disability,  and  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Federal  personnel  have  been  extensively  considered  by  an  ap- 
propriate committee.  The  committee's  proposals  would  strengthen 
and  improve  benefits  for  our  career  people  in  Government.  I  endorse 
their  broad  objectives.  Full  contributory  coverage  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  should  be  made  available  to  all  Federal  personnel, 
just  as  in  private  industry.  For  career  military  personnel,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  would'be  an  im- 
portant and  long-needed  addition,  especially  to  their  present  unequal 
and  inadequate  survivorship  protection.  The  military  retirement  pay 
system  should  remain  separate  and  unchanged.  Certain  adjustments 
in  the  present  civilian  personnel  retirement  systems  will  be  needed. 
However,  these  systems  also  are  a  basic  part  of  a  total  compensation 
and  should  be  separately  and  independently  retained. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  a  long  overdue  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  In 
my  opinion,  this  raise  should  be  substantial  because  I  believe  it  should 
be  to  a  level  commensurate  with  their  heavy  responsibilities. 

Our  concern  for  the  individual  in  our  country  requires  that  we  con- 
sider several  additional  problems. 

We  must  continue  the  program  to  help  our  Indian  citizens  improve 
their  lot  and  make  their  full  contribution  to  national  life. 

Two  years  ago  I  advised  the  Congress  of  injustices  under  existing 
immigration  laws.  Through  humane  administration,  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  doing  what  it  legally  can  to  alleviate  hardships.  Clear- 
ance of  aliens  before  arrival  has  been  initiated  and,  except  for  criminal 
offenders,  the  imprisonment  of  aliens  awaiting  admission  or  deporta- 
tion has  been  stopped.  Certain  provisions  of  law,  however,  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  action  in  respect  to  aliens  which  are  inequitable 
in  some  instances  and  discriminatory  in  others.  These  provisions 
should  be  corrected  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

As  the  complex  problems  of  Alaska  are  resolved,  that  Territory 
should  be  expected  to  achieve  statehood.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  no 
justification  for  deferring  the  admission  to  statehood  of  Hawaii.  1 
again  urge  approval  of  this  measure. 

We  have  three  splendid  opportunities  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
our  belief  in  the  right  of  suffrage.    First,  I  again  urge  that  a  constitu- 
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tional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  States  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
for  Federal  elections.  Second,  I  renew  my  request  that  the  principle 
of  self-government  be  extended  and  the  right  of  suffrage  granted  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Third,  I  again  recommend 
that  we  work  with  the  States  to  preserve  the  voting  rights  of  citizens 
in  the  Nation's  service  overseas. 

In  our  determination  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  in  the  past  have 
met  the  highest  call  of  citizenship,  we  now  have  under  study  the  sys- 
tem of  benefits  for  veterans  and  for  surviving  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans  and  servicemen.  Studies  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
need  for  measures  to  ease  the  readjustment  to  civilian  life  of  men  re- 
quired to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  for  2  years  of  service. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activities  wThich  will  make  our 
civilization  endure  and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  and  other 
cultural  activities.  I  shall  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Arts  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  advise  the  Federal  Government  on  ways 
to  encourage  artistic  and  cultural  endeavor  and  appreciation.  I  shall 
also  propose  that  awards  of  merit  be  established  whereby  we  can  honor 
our  fellow  citizens  who  make  great  contributions  to  the  advancement 
ot  our  civilization  and  of  this  country. 

Every  citizen  rightly  expects  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  these  many  governmental  programs  I  have  outlined  today.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  extension  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  and  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  both  of  which 
expire  this  spring.  Thus,  the  Congress  will  assure  continuation  of  the 
excellent  progress  recently  made  in  improving  Government  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  In  this  connection  we  are  looking  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the  reports  which  will  soon  be  going  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that  these  studies,  made  under  the 
chairmanship  of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  with  the  assist- 
ance of  more  than  200  distinguished  citizens,  will  be  of  great  value  in 
paving  the  way  toward  more  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  now,  I  return  to  the  point  at  which  I  began — the  faith  of  our 
people. 

The  many  programs  here  summarized  are,  I  believe,  in  full  keeping 
with  their  needs,  interests,  and  aspirations.  The  obligations  upon  us 
are  clear : 

To  labor  earnestly,  patiently,  prayerfully,  for  peace,  for  free- 
dom, for  justice,  throughout  the  world ; 

To  keep  our  economy  vigorous  and  free,  that  our  people  may 
lead  fuller,  happier  lives ; 

To  advance,  not  merely  by  our  words  but  by  our  acts,  the  deter- 
mination of  our  Government  that  every  citizen  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
As  we  do  these  things,  before  us  is  a  future  filled  with  opportunity 
and  with  hope.    That  future  will  be  ours  if,  in  our  time,  we  keep  alive 
the  patience,  the  courage,  the  confidence  in  tomorrow,  the  deep  faith  of 
the  millions  who,  in  years  past,  made  and  preserved  us  this  Nation. 

A  decade  ago,  in  the  death  and  desolation  of  European  battlefields,  I 
saw  the  courage  and  resolution,  I  felt  the  inspiration,  of  American 
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youth     In  these  young  men  I  felt  America's  buoyant  confidence  and 
Ef God  J  SaW>  t0°'  a  deV°Ut  Ameiica>  hui«ble 

And  so  I  know  in  my  heart-and  I  believe  that  all  Americans 
know-that,  despite  the  anxieties  of  this  divided  world,  our  faith,  and 
the  cause  in  which  we  all  believe,  will  surely  prevail 

And  now,  my  friends,  my  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  address 
and  thank  you  for  your  great  courtesy.  k ' ? 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


The  White  House,  January  5,  1056. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  opening  of  this  new  year  must  arouse  in  us  all  grateful  thanks 
to  a  kind  Providence  whose  protection  has  been  ever  present  and 
whose  bounty  has  been  manifold  and  abundant.  The  state  of  the 
Union  today  demonstrates  what  can  be  accomplished  under  God  by  a 
free  people;  by  their  vision,  their  understanding  of  national  prob- 
lems, their  initiative,  their  self-reliance,  their  capacity  for  work,  and 
by  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  whenever  sacrifice  is  needed. 

In  the  past  3  years,  responding  to  what  our  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  do,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  done  much  in 
building  a  stronger,  better  America.  There  has  been  broad  progress 
in  fostering  the  energies  of  our  people,  in  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs,  and  in  fulfilling  their  de- 
mands for  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Republic. 

Our  country  is  at  peace.  Our  security  posture  commands  respect. 
A  spiritual  vigor  marks  our  national  life.  Our  economy,  approach- 
ing the  $400  billion  mark,  is  at  an  unparalleled  level  of  prosperity. 
The  national  income  is  more  widely  and  fairly  distributed  than  ever 
before.  The  number  of  Americans  at  work  has  reached  an  all-time 
high.  As  a  people,  we  are  achieving  ever  higher  standards  of  living — 
earning  more,  producing  more,  consuming  more,  building  more,  and 
investing  more  than  ever  before. 

Virtually  all  sectors  of  our  society  arc  sharing  in  these  good  times. 
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Our  farm  families,  if  wo  act  wisely,  imaginatively,  and  promptly  to 
strengthen  our  present  farm  programs,  can  also  look  forward  to  shar- 
ing equitably  in  the  prosperity  they  have  helped  to  create. 

War  in  Korea  ended  2%  years  ago.  The  collective  security  system 
has  been  powerfully  strengthened.  Our  defenses  have  been  rein- 
forced at  sharply  reduced  costs.  Programs  to  expand  world  trade 
and  to  harness  the  atom  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  have  been 
carried  forward.  Our  economy  has  been  freed  from  governmental 
wage  and  price  controls.  Inflation  has  been  halted;  the  cost  of  living 
stabilized. 

Government  spending  has  been  cut  by  more  than  $10  billion. 
Nearly  .'500,000  positions  have  been  eliminated  from  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. Taxes  have  been  substantially  reduced.  A  balanced  budget  is 
in  prospect.  Social  security  has  been  extended  to  10  million  more 
Americans  and  unemployment  insurance  to  4  million  more.  Un- 
precedented advances  in  civil  rights  have  been  made.  The  long- 
standing and  deep-seated  problems  of  agriculture  have  been  forth- 
rightly  attacked. 

This  record  of  progress  has  been  accomplished  with  a  self-imposed 
caution  against  unnecessary  and  unwise  interference  in  the  private 
affairs  of  our  people,  of  their  communities,  and  of  the  several  States. 

If  we  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  keeping  this  caution 
ever  in  mind,  address  ourselves  to  the  business  of  the  year  before  us — 
and  to  the  unfinished  business  of  last  year — with  resolution,  the  out- 
look is  bright  with  promise. 

Many  measures  of  great  national  importance  recommended  last 
year  to  the  Congress  still  demand  immediate  attention — legislation 
for  school  and  highway  construction;  health  and  immigration  legis- 
lation; water-resources  legislation;  legislation  to  complete  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  foreign  economic  policy;  such  labor  legislation  as 
amendments  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  extension  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  additional  groups  not  now  covered, 
and  occupational  safety  legislation;  and  legislation  for  construction  of 
an  atomic-powered  exhibit  vessel. 

Many  new  items  of  business  likewise  require  our  attention — 
measures  that  will  further  promote  the  release  of  the  energies  of  our 
people ;  that  will  broaden  opportunity  for  all  of  them;  that  will  advance 
the  Republic  in  its  leadership  toward  a  just  peace;  measures,  in  short, 
that  are  essential  to  the  building  of  an  ever-stronger,  ever-better 
America. 

Every  political  and  economic  guide  supports  a  valid  confidence  that 
wise  effort  will  be  rewarded  by  an  even  more  plentiful  harvest  of 
human  benefit  than  we  now  enjoy.  Our  resources  are  too  many,  our 
principles  too  dynamic,  our  purposes  too  worthy,  and  the  issues  at 
stake  too  immense  for  us  to  entertain  doubt  or  fear.  But  our  re- 
sponsibilities require  that  we  approach  this  year's  business  with  a 
sober  humility. 

A  heedless  pride  in  our  present  strength  and  position  would  blind 
us  to  the  facts  of  the  past,  to  the  pitfalls  of  the  future.  We  must  walk 
ever  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  enriched  by  a  heritage  earned  in 
the  labor  and  sacrifice  of  our  forebears;  that,  for  our  children's  children, 
we  are  trustees  of  a  great  Republic  and  a  time-tested  political  system; 
that  we  prosper  as  a  cooperating  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

In  Ibis  light  the  administration  has  continued  work  on  its  program 
for  live  Republic,  begun  3  years  ago.     Because  the  vast  spread  of 
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national  and  human  interests  is  involved  within  ft,  I  shall  not  in  this 
message  attempt  its  detailed  delineation.  Instead,  from  time  to  time 
during  this  session,  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  specific 
recommendations  within  specific  fields.  In  the  comprehensive  survey 
required  for  their  preparation,  the  administration  is  guided  by  enduring 
objectives.     The  first  is — 

THE    DISCHARGE    OF    OUR    WORLD    RESPONSIBILITY 

Our  world  policy  and  our  actions  are  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  peace  with  justice  for  all  nations. 

With  this  purpose,  we  move  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  and  through 
many  agencies  to  remove  the  pall  of  fear;  to  strengthen  the  tics  with 
our  partners  and  to  improve  the  cooperative  cohesion  of  the  free 
world;  to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments;  and  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
action  among  all  nations  for  a  world  of  justice  and  prosperity  and  peace. 
These  national  objectives  arc  fully  supported  by  both  our  political 
parties. 

In  the  past  year  our  search  for  a  more  stable  and  just  peace  has 
taken  varied  forms.  Among  the  most  important  were  the  two  Con- 
ferences at  Geneva,  in  July  and  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  We  explored 
the  possibilities  of  agreement  on  critical  issues  that  jeopardize  the 
peace. 

The  July  meeting  of  heads  of  government  held  out  promise  to  the 
world  of  moderation  in  the  bitterness,  of  word  and  action,  which  tends 
to  generate  conflict  and  war.  All  were  in  agreement  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  an  intolerable  disaster  which  must  not  be  permitted  to 
occur.  But  in  October,  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  again,  the 
results  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  yet 
willing  to  create  the  indispensable  conditions  for  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  conflict  between  international  com- 
munism and  freedom  lias  taken  on  a  new  complexion. 

We  know  the  Communist  leaders  have  often  practiced  the  tactics  of 
retreat  and  zigzag.  We  know  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  communism 
still  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  world.  And  in  the  Middle  East 
recent  Soviet  moves  are  hardly  compatible  with  the  reduction  of  inter- 
national tension. 

Yet  Communist  tactics  against  the  free  nations  have  shifted  in  em- 
phasis from  reliance  on  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  to  reliance 
on  division,  enticement,  and  duplicity.  We  must  be  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  current  tactics  which  pose  a  dangerous  though  less  obvious 
threat.  At  the  same  time,  our  policy  must  be  dynamic  as  well  as 
flexible,  designed  primarily  to  forward  the  achievement  of  our  own 
objectives  rather  than  to  meet  each  shift  and  change  on  the  Communist 
front.  We  must  act  in  the  firm  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  freedom 
arc  more  attractive  and  desirable  to  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness than  the  record  of  communism. 

In  the  face  of  Communist  military  power,  we  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  cfFcctivc  system  of  collective  .security.  This  in- 
volves two  things — a  system  which  gives  clear  warning  that  armed 
aggression  will  be  met  by  joint  action  of  the  free  nations,  and  deterrent 
military  power  to  make  that  warning  effective.  Moreover,  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  atom  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  guardian  of  the 
free  community  and  of  the  peace. 

In  the  last  year  the  free  world  has  seen  major  gains  for  the  S3'stcm  of 
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collective  security:  The  accession  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  Western  European  Union  of  the  sovereign  Federal 
German  Republic;  the  developing  cooperation  under  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty;  and  the  formation  in  the  Middle 
East  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  among  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  inter-American 
system  has  continued  to  show  its  vitality  in  maintaining  peace  and  a 
common  approach  to  world  problems.  We  now  have  security  pacts 
with  more  than  40  other  nations. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  national  purposes,  we  have  been  steadfast  in 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations,  now  entering  its  second  decade 
with  a  wider  membership  and  ever-increasing  influence  and  usefulness. 
In  the  release  of  our  15  fliers  from  Communist  China,  an  essential 
prelude  was  the  world  opinion  mobilized  by  the  General  Assembly, 
which  condemned  their  imprisonment  and  demanded  their  liberation. 
The  successful  Atomic  Energy  Conference  held  in  Geneva  under 
United  Nations  auspices  and  our  atoms-for-peace  program  have  been 
practical  steps  toward  the  worldwide  use  of  this  new  energy  source. 
Our  sponsorship  of  such  use  has  benefited  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  Active  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  to  create  an 
international  agency  to  foster  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

During  the  past  year  the  crucial  problem  of  disarmament  has  moved 
to  the  forefront  of  practical  political  endeavor.  At  Geneva,  I  declared 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  blueprints  of  the 
military  establishments  of  our  Nation  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  be  con- 
firmed by  reciprocal  aerial  reconnaissance.  By  this  means,  I  felt 
mutual  suspicions  could  be  allayed  and  an  atmosphere  developed  in 
which  negotiations  looking  toward  limitation  of  arms  would  have 
improved  chances  of  success. 

In  the  United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  last  fall  this 
proposal  was  explored,  and  the  United  States  also  declared  itself 
willing  to  include  reciprocal  ground  inspection  of  key  points.  By  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  56  to  7,  the  United  Nations  on  December  16 
endorsed  these  proposals  an  gave  them  a  top  priority.  Thereby,  the 
issue  is  placed  squarely  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion.  We  shall 
persevere  in  seeking  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  under  effective 
inspection  and  control,  which  are  essential  safeguards  to  insure 
reciprocity  and  protect  the  security  of  all. 

In  the  coming  year  much  remains  to  be  done. 

While  maintaining  our  military  deterrent,  we  must  intensify  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace.  In  Asia  we  shall  continue  to  give 
help  to  nations  struggling  to  maintain  their  freedom  against  the  threat 
of  Communist  coercion  or  subversion.  In  Europe  we  shall  endeavor 
to  increase  not  only  the  military  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  but  also  its  political  cohesion  and  unity  of  purpose.  We 
shall  give  such  assistance  as  is  feasible  to  the  recently  renewed  effort 
of  Western  European  nations  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  integra- 
tion, such  as  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

In  the  Near  East  we  shall  spare  no  effort  in  seeking  to  promote  a 
fair  solution  of  the  tragic  dispute  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel, 
all' of  whom  we  want  as  our  friends.  The  United  States  is  ready  to  do 
its  part  to  assure  enduring  peace  in  that  area.  We  hope  that  both 
sides  will  make  the  contributions  necessary  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
In  Latin  America  we  shall  continue  to  cooperate  vigorously  in  trade 
and  other  measures  designed  to  assist  economic  progress  in  the  area. 
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Strong  economic  ties  are  an  essential  element  in  our  free  world 
partnership.  Increasing  trade  and  investment  help  all  of  us  prosper 
together.  Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  most 
recently  by  the  3-year  extension  of  our  trade-agreements  legislation. 

I  most  earnestly  request  that  the  Congress  approve  our  membership 
in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  which  would  assist  the 
carrying  out  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  which 
we  have  been  a  party  since  1948.  Our  membership  in  the  OTC  will 
provide  the  most  effective  and  expeditious  means  for  :  g  dis- 

criminations and  restrictions  against  American  exports  and  in  making 
our  trade  agreements  truly  reciprocal.  United  States  membership  in 
the  Organization  will  evidence  our  continuing  desire  to  ate  in 

promoting  an  expanded  trade  among  the  free  nations.  Thus  the 
lion,  as  proposed,  is  admirably  suited  to  our  own  interests 
and  to  those  of  like-minded  nations  in  working  for  steady  expai 
of  trade  and  closer  economic  cooperation.  Being  strictly  an  admin- 
istrative entity,  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  cannot,  of 
course,  alter  the  control  by  Congress  of  the  tariff,  import,  and  customs 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  encourage  investment  overseas  by  avoiding  unfair  tax 
duplications,  and  to  foster  foreign  trade  by  further  simplification  and 
improvement  of  our  customs  legislation. 

We  must  sustain  and  fortify  our  Mutual  Security  Program.  Be- 
cause the  conditions  of  poverty  and  unrest  in  less  developed  areas 
make  their  people  a  special  target  of  international  communism,  there 
is  a  need  to  help  them  achieve  h  >mic  growth  and  stability 

necessary  to  preserve  then:  independence  against  Communist  threats 
and  enticements. 

In  order  that  our  friends  may  better  achieve  the  greater  strength 
that  is  our  common  goal,  they  need  assurance  of  continuity  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  development  projects  and  programs  which  we 
approve  and  which  require  a  period  of  years  for  planning  and  comple- 
tion. Accordingly.  I  ask  Congress  to  grant  limited  authority  to  make 
I  Dgcr-term  commitments  for  assistance  to  such  projects,  to  be  full 
from  appropriations  to  be  made  in  future  fiscal  years. 

These  various  steps  will  powerfully  strengthen  the  economic  founda- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Together  with  constructive  action  abroad. 
they  will  maintain  the  present  momentum  toward  general  economic 
progress  and  vitality  of  the  free  world. 

In  all  thing-  lc  law  of  life.     In  much  of  the 

world  the  ferment  of  change  is  working  strc  lvc  injus 

are  still  uncorrected.  We  must  not.  by  any  sanction  oi  ours,  help  to 
perp  lese  wrongs.     I  have  particularly  in  mind  I  ssivc 

division  of  the  German  people,  the  bondage  of  millioi  -    Is  .  and 

the  exclusion  of  Japan  from  United  Nations  m  ip. 

We  shall  keep  these  injustices  in  the  :'  '<>us- 

ness  and  seek  to  maintain  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to  right  I 
vast  wrongs  in  the  interest  both  of  justice  and  secure  p. 

Injustice  thrives  on  ignorance.  Because  an  understanding  of  the 
truth  about  America  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  forces,  1  am  recom- 
mending a  substantial  increase  in  budgetary  support  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  sum  of  our  international  effort  should  be  this:  The  waging  of 
peace,  with  as  much  resourcefulness,  with  ns  _-  s     se  of  dedica- 

tion and  urgency,  as  we  have  ever  mustered  in  defense  of  our  country 
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in  time  of  war.  In  this  effort,  our  weapon  is  not  force.  Our  weapons 
are  the  principles  and  ideas  embodied  in  our  historic  traditions,  applied 
with  the  same  vigor  that  in  the  past  made  America  a  living  promise  of 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

To  accomplish  these  vital  tasks,  all  of  us  should  be  concerned  with 
the  strength,  effectiveness,  and  morale  of  our  State  Department  and 
our  Foreign  Service. 

Another  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  administration's  program 


THE    CONSTANT    IMPROVEMENT    OF    OUR    NATIONAL    SECURITY 

Because  peace  is  the  keystone  of  our  national  policy,  our  defense 
program  emphasizes  an  effective  flexible  type  of  power  calculated  to 
deter  or  repulse  any  aggression  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  Short  of 
war,  we  have  never  had  military  strength  better  adapted  to  our  needs 
with  improved  readiness  for  emergency  use.  The  maintenance  of 
this  strong  military  capability  for  the  indefinite  future  will  continue 
to  call  for  a  large  share  of  our  national  budget.  Our  military  programs 
must  meet  the  needs  of  today.  To  build  less  would  expose  the  X ation 
to  aggression.  To  build  excessively,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
could  defeat  our  purposes  and  impair  or  destroy  the  very  freedom  and 
economic  system  our  military  defenses  are  designed  to  protect. 

We  have  improved  the  effectiveness  and  combat  readiness  of  our 
forces  by  developing  and  making  operational  new  weapons  and  by 
integrating  the  latest  scientific  developments,  including  new  atomic 
weapons,  into  our  military  plans.  We  continue  to  push  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  modern  military  aircraft.  The  development  of 
long-range  missiles  has  been  on  an  accelerated  basis  for  some  time. 
We  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  practicable  toward  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  and  ships.  Combat  capability,  especially  in  terms  of  fire- 
power, has  been  substantially  increased.  We  have  made  the  adjust- 
ments in  personnel  permitted  by  the  cessation  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
buildup  of  our  allies  and  the  introduction  of  new  weapons.  The 
services  are  ail  planning  realistically  on  a  long-term  basis. 

To  strengthen  our  continental  defenses  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  the  closest  cooperation,  have  substantially  augmented  early 
warning  networks.  Great  progress  is  being  made  in  extending  sur- 
veillance of  the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  approaches  to 
North  America. 

In  the  last  analysis  our  real  strength  lies  in  the  caliber  of  the  men 
and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces,  Active  and  Reserve.  Much  has 
been  done  to  attract  and  hold  capable  military  personnel,  but  more 
needs  to  be  done.  This  year,  I  renew  my  request  of  last  year  for 
legislation  to  provide  proper  medical  care  for  military  dependents 
and  a  more  equitable  survivors'  benefit  program.  The  administration 
will  prepare  additional  recommendations  designed  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives,  including  career  incentives  for  medical  and  dental 
ofhrers  and  nurses,  and  increases  in  the  proportion  of  Regular  officers. 

Closely  related  to  the  mission  of  the  Defense  Department  is  the 
task  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration.  A  particular 
point  of  relationship  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  key  to  civil  defense 
is  the  expanded  continental  defense  program,  including  the  distant 
early  warning  system.  Our  Federal  civil-defense  authorities  have 
made  progress  in  their  program,  and  now  comprehensive  studies  are 
being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration, 
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the  States,  and  critical  target  cities  to  determine  the  best  procedures 
that  can  be  adopted  in  case  of  an  atomic  attack.  We  must  strengthen 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and  cities  in  devising  the  most  effective 
common  defense. 

We  have  a  broad  and  diversified  mobilization  base.  We  have  the 
facilities,  materials,  skills,  and  knowledge  rapidly  to  expand  the 
production  of  things  we  need  for  our  defense  whenever  they  are 
required.  But  mobilization  base  requirements  change  with  changing 
technology  and  strategy.  We  must  maintain  flexibility  to  meet  new 
requirements.  I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  once 
again  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Of  great  importance  to  our  Nation's  security  is  a  continuing  alert- 
ness to  internal  subversive  activity  within  or  without  our  Government. 
This  administration  will  not  relax  its  efforts  to  deal  forthrightly  and 
vigorously  in  protection  of  this  Government  and  its  citizens  against 
subversion,  at  the  same  time  fully  protecting  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  citizens. 

A  third  objective  of  the  administration  is— 

FISCAL  INTEGRITY 

A  public  office  is,  indeed,  a  public  trust.  None  of  its  aspects  is 
more  demanding  than  the  propor  management  of  the  public  finances. 
I  refer  now  not  only  to  the  indispensable  virtues  of  plain  honesty  and 
trustworthiness  but  also  to  the  prudent,  effective,  and  conscientious 
use  of  tax  money.  I  refer  also  to  the  attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
efficient  and  economical  service  to  the  people  a  watchword  in  our 
Government. 

Over  the  long  term,  a  balanced  budget  is  a  sure  index  to  thrifty 
management — in  a  home,  in  a  business,  or  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  achievement  of  a  balanced  budget  is  for  long  put  off 
in  a  business  or  home,  bankruptcy  is  the  result.  But  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances a  government  resorts  to  inflation  of  the  money  supply. 
This  inevitably  results  in  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  money  and 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Every  investment  in  personal  secu- 
rity is  threatened  by  this  process  of  inflation,  and  the  real  values  of 
the  people's  savings,  whether  in  the  form  of  insurance,  bonds,  pension, 
and  retirement  funds  or  savings  accounts,  arc  thereby  shriveled. 

We  have  made  long  strides  those  past  3  years  in  bringing  our 
Federal  finances  under  control.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1953  was 
almost  $9^  billion.  Larger  deficits  seemed  certain — deficits  which 
would  have  depreciated  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  pushed  the  cost 
of  living  still  higher.  But  Government  waste  and  extravagance  were 
searched  out.  Nonessential  activities  were  dropped.  Government 
expenses  were  carefully  scrutinized.  Total  spending  was  cut  by  $14 
billion  below  the  amount  planned  by  the  previous  administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

This  made  possible — and  it  was  appropriate  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy — the  largest  tax  cut  in 
any  year  in  our  history.  Almost  $7%  billion  were  released  and  every 
taxpayer  in  the  country  benefited.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  savings 
went  directly  to  individuals.  This  tax  cut  also  helped  to  build  up 
the  economy,  to  make  jobs  in  industry,  and  to  increase  the  production 
of  the  many  things  desired  to  improve  the  scale  of  living  for  the  great 
majority  of  Americans. 

The  strong  expansion  of  the  economy,  coupled  with   a  constant 
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care  for  efficiency  in  Government  operations  and  an  alert  guard 
against  waste  and  duplication,  has  brought  us  to  a  prospective  balance 
between  income  and  expenditure.  This  is  being  done  while  we 
continue  to  strengthen  our  military  security. 

I  expect  the  budget  to  be  in  balance  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956. 

I  shall  propose  a  balanced  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957. 

But  the  balance  we  are  seeking  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the 
continuing  everyday  effort  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  keep  expenditures  under  control.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
continue  all  of  the  present  excise  taxes  without  any  reduction  and  the 
corporation-income  taxes  at  their  present  rates  for  another  year 
beyond  next  April  1. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  our  present  tax  level  is  very  burden- 
some and,  in  the  interest  of  long  term  and  continuous  economic 
growth,  should  be  reduced  when  we  prudently  can.  It  is  essentia),  in 
the  sound  management  of  the  Government's  finances,  that  we  be 
mindful  of  our  enormous  national  debt  and  of  the  obligation  we  have 
toward  future  Americans  to  reduce  that  debt  whenever  we  can 
appropriately  do  so.  Under  conditions  of  high  peacetime  prosperity, 
such  as  now  exist,  we  can  never  justify  going  further  into  debt  to  give 
ourselves  a  tax  cut  at  the  expense  of  our  children.  So,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  financial  affairs,  I  earnestly  believe  that  a  tax  cut  can  be 
deemed  justifiable  only  when  it  will  not  unbalance  the  budget,  a 
budget  which  makes  provision  for  some  reduction,  even  though 
modest,  in  our  national  debt.  In  this  way  we  can  best  maintain  fiscal 
integrity. 

A  fourth  aim  of  our  program  is— 

TO  FOSTER  A  STRONG  ECONOMY 

Our  competitive  enterprise  system  depends  on  the  energy  of  free 
human  beings,  limited  by  prudent  restraints  in  law,  using  free  markets 
to  plan,  organize,  and  distribute  production,  and  spurred  by  the 
prospect  of  reward  for  successful  effort.  This  system  has  developed 
our  resources.  It  has  marvelously  expanded  our  productive  capacity. 
Against  the  record  of  all  other  economic  systems  devised  through  the 
ages,  this  competitive  system  has  proved  the  most  creative  user  of 
human  skills  in  the  development  of  physical  resources,  and  the  richest 
rewarder  of  human  effort. 

This  is  still  true  in  this  era  when  improved  living  standards  and 
rising  national  requirements  are  accompanied  by  swift  advances  in 
technology  and  rapid  obsolescence  in  machines  and  methods.  Typical 
of  these  arc  the  strides  made  in  construction  of  plants  to  produce 
elect rical  energy  from  atomic  power  and  of  laboratories  and  installa- 
tions for  the  application  of  this  new  force  in  industry,  agriculture,  and 
the  healing  arts.  These  developments  make  it  imperative — to  assure 
effective,  functioning  of  our  enterprise  system — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concern  itself  with  certain  broad  areas  of  our  economic  life. 
Most  important  of  these  is — - 

Agriculture 

Our  farm  people  arc  not  sharing  as  they  should  in  the  general 
prosperity.  They  alone  of  all  major  groups  have  seen  their  incomes 
decline  rather  than  rise.     They  arc  caught  between  two  millstones — 
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rising  production  costs  and  declining  prices.  Such  harm  to  a  part 
of  the  national  economy  so  vitally  important  to  everyone  is  of  great 
concern  to  us  all.  No  other  resource  is  so  indispensable  as  the  land 
that  feeds  and  clothes  us.  No  group  is  more  fundamental  to  our 
national  life  than  our  farmers. 

In  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Nation  called  for  the 
utmost  effort  of  its  farmers.  Their  response  was  superb;  their  con- 
tribution unsurpassed.  Farmers  are  not  now  to  be  blamed  for  the 
mountainous,  price-depressing  surpluses  produced  in  response  to  war- 
time policies  and  laws  that  were  too  long  continued.  War  markets 
are  not  the  markets  of  peacetime.  Failure  to  recognize  that  basic 
fact  by  the  timely  adjustment  of  wartime  legislation  brought  its 
inevitable  result  in  peacetime — surpluses,  lower  prices,  and  lower 
incomes  for  our  farmers. 

The  dimensions  of  Government  responsibility  are  as  broad  and 
complex  as  the  farm  problem  itself.  AYe  are  here  concerned  not  only 
with  our  essential  continuing  supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  but  also  with 
a  way  of  life.  Both  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  and  strength 
of  the  Nation.  Consideration  of  these  matters  must  be  above  and 
beyond  politics.  Our  national  farm  policy,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
farm  people  and  all  of  us,  must  not  become  a  field  for  political  warfare. 
Too  much  is  at  stake. 

Our  farm  people  expect  of  us.  who  have  responsibility  for  their 
Government,  understanding  of  their  problems  and  the  will  to  help 
solve  them.  Our  objective  must  be  to  help  bring  production  into 
balance  with  existing  and  new  markets,  at  prices  that  yield  farmers  a 
return  for  their  work  in  line  with  what  other  Americans  get. 

To  reach  this  goal,  deep-seated  problems  must  be  subjected  to  a 
stepped-up  attack.  There  is  no  single  easy  solution.  Rather,  there 
must  be  a  many-sided  assault  on  the  stubborn  problems  of  surpluses, 
prices,  costs,  and  markets;  ami  a  steady,  persistent,  imaginative 
advance  in  the  relationship  between  farmers  and  their  Government. 

In  a  few  days,  by  special  message,  I  shall  lay  before  the  Congress 
my  detailed  recommendations  for  new  steps  that  should  be  taken 
promptly  to  speed  the  transition  in  agriculture  and  thus  assist  our 
farmers  to  achieve  their  fair  share  of  tl.j  national  income. 

Basic  to  this  program  will  be  a  new  attack  on  the  surplus  problem — 
for  even  the  best-conceived  farm  program  cannot  work  under  a 
multibillion-dollar  weight  of  accumulated  stocks. 

I  shall  urge  authorization  of  a  soil-bank  program  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  diverted  acres  and  an  ovcrexpanded  agricultural  plant. 
This  will  include  an  acreage  reserve  to  reduce  current  and  accumulated 
surpluses  of  crops  in  most  serious  difficulty,  and  a  conservation  reserve 
to  achieve  other  needed  adjustments  in  the  use  of  agricultural  re- 
sources. I  shall  urge  measures  to  strengthen  our  surplus  disposal 
activities. 

I  shall  propose  measures  to  strengthen  individual  commodity  pro- 
grams, to  remove  controls  where  possible,  to  reduce  carryovers,  and 
to  stop  further  accumulations  of  surpluses.  I  shall  ask  the  Congress 
to  provide  substantial  new  funds  for  an  expanded  drive  on  the  research 
front  to  develop  new  markets,  new  crops,  and  new  uses.  The  rural 
development  program  to  better  the  lot  of  low-income  farm  families 
deserves  full  congressional  support.  The  Great  Plains  program  must 
go  forward  vigorously.  Advances  on  these  and  other  fronts  will  pull 
down  the  price-depressing  surpluses  and  raise  farm  income. 
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In  this  time  of  testing  in  agriculture  we  should  all  together,  regard- 
less of  party,  carry  forward  resolutely  with  a  sound  and  forward-look- 
ing program  on  which  farm  people  may  confidently  depend,  now  and 
for  years  to  come. 

I  shall  briefly  mention  four  other  subjects  directly  related  to 
the  well-being  of  the  economy,  preliminary  to  their  fuller  discussion 
in  the  Economic  Report  and  later  communications. 

Resources  conservation 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  critical  importance  of  the  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  our  great  natural  resources  of  land,  forests,  minerals, 
and  water  and  their  long-range  development  consistent  with  our 
agricultural  policy.  Water  in  particular  now  plays  an  increasing 
role  in  industrial  processes,  in  the  irrigation  of  land,  in  electric  power, 
as  well  as  in  domestic  uses.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  the  potential  of 
damage  and  disaster. 

A  comprehensive  legislative  program  for  water  conservation 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  during  the  session.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  The 
need  is  such'  that  we  must  make  faster  progress  and  without  delay. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that  action  be  taken  at  this  session 
on  such  wholly  Federal  projects  as  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project;  on  the  John  Day  partnership 
project,  and  other  projects  which  provide  for  cooperative  action 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  non-Federal  interests;  and  on 
legislation,  which  makes  provision  for  Federal  participation  in  small 
projects  under  the  primary  sponsorship  of  agencies  of  State  and  local 
government. 

During  the  past  year  the  areas  of  our  national  parks  have  been 
expanded,  and  new  wildlife  refuges  have  been  created.  The  visits  of 
our  people  to  the  parks  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  have 
the  facilities  to  care  for  them.  The  administration  will  submit  recom- 
mendations to  provide  more  adequate  facilities  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
increasing  interest  of  our  people  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Disaster  assistance 

A  modern  community  is  a  complex  combination  of  skills,  specialized 
buildings,  machines,  communications,  and  homes.  Most  importantly, 
it  involves  human  lives.  Disaster  in  many  forms — by  flood,  frost, 
high  winds,  for  instance — can  destroy  on  a  massive  scale  in  a  few  hours 
the  labor  of  many  years. 

Through  the  past  3  years  the  administration  has  repeatedly  moved 
into  action  wherever  disaster  struck.  The  extent  of  State  participa- 
tion in  relief  activities,  however,  has  been  far  from  uniform  and,  in 
many  cases,  has  been  either  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  Disaster- 
assistance  legislation  requires  overhauling,  and  an  experimental 
program  of  flood-damage  indemnities  should  be  undertaken.  The 
administration  will  make  detailed  recommendations  on  these  subjects. 
Area  redevelopment 

We  must  help  deal  with  the  pockets  of  chronic  unemployment  that 
here  and  there  mar  the  Nation's  general  industrial  prosperity.  Eco- 
nomic changes  in  recent  years  have  been  often  so  rapid  and  far-reaching 
that  areas  committed  to  a  single  local  resource  or  industrial  activity 
have  found  themselves  temporarily  deprived  of  their  markets  and  their 
livelihood. 
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Such  conditions  mean  severe  hardship  for  thousands  of  people  as 
the  slow  process  of  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  goes  on.  This 
process  can  be  speeded  up.  Last  year  I  authorized  a  major  study  of 
the  problem  to  find  additional  steps  to  supplement  existing  programs 
for  the  redevelopment  of  areas  of  clironic  unemployment.  Recom- 
mendations will  be  submitted,  designed  to  supplement,  with  Federal 
technical  and  loan  assistance,  local  efforts  to  get  on  with  this  vital 
job.  Improving  such  communities  must,  of  course,  remain  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  people  living  there  and  of  their  States.  But 
a  soundly  conceived  Federal  partnership  program  can  be  of  real  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  efforts. 

Highway  legislation 

Legislation  to  provide  a  modern,  interstate  highway  system  is  even 
more  urgent  this  year  than  last,  for  12  months  have  now  passed  in 
which  we  have  fallen  further  behind  in  road  construction  needed  for 
the  personal  safety,  the  general  prosperity,  the  national  security  of 
the  American  people.  During  the  year,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
has  increased  from  58  million  to  61  million.  During  the  past  year 
over  38,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  highway  accidents,  while  the 
fearful  toll  of  injuries  and  property  damage  has  gone  on  unabated. 

In  my  message  of  February  22,  1955,  I  urged  that  measures  be 
taken  to  complete  the  vital  40,000-mile  interstate  system  over  a  period 
of  10  years  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  approximately  $25  billion. 
No  program  was  adopted. 

If  we  arc  ever  to  solve  our  mounting  traffic  problem,  the  whole 
interstate  system  must  be  authorized  as  one  project,  to  be  completed 
approximately  within  the  specified  time.  Only  in  this  way  can  in- 
dustry efficiently  gear  itself  to  the  job  ahead.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
required  planning  and  engineering  be  accomplished  without  the  con- 
fusion and  waste  unavoidable  in  a  piecemeal  approach.  Furthermore, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  the  pressing  nature  of  this  problem  must  not 
lead  us  to  solutions  outside  the  bounds  of  sound  fiscal  management. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  pressing  problems,  there  must  be  an  adequate 
plan  of  financing.  To  continue  the  drastically  needed  improvement  in 
other  national  highway  systems,  I  recommend  the  continuation  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program. 

Aside  from  agriculture  and  the  four  subjects  specifically  mentioned, 
an  integral  part  of  our  efforts  to  foster  a  strong  and  expanding  free 
economy  is  keeping  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  new  and  small 
enterprises,  checking  monopoly,  and  preserving  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. In  this  past  year  the  steady  improvement  in  the  economic 
health  of  small  business  has  reinforced  the  vitality  of  our  competitive 
economy.  We  shall  continue  to  help  small  business  concerns  to  obtain 
access  to  adequate  financing  and  to  competent  counsel  on  manage- 
ment, production,  and  marketing  problems. 

Through  measures  already  taken,  opportunities  for  small-business 
participation  in  Government  procurement  programs,  including  mili- 
tary procurement,  are  greatly  improved.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
measures  will  become  increasingly  apparent.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  certain  that  small  business  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete 
and  has  an  economic  environment  in  which  it  may  prosper. 

In  my  message  last  year  I  referred  to  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  appraise  and  report  to  me  on  the  deficiencies  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  transportation  policies.     I  have 
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commended  the  fundamental  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  commit- 
tee's report.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  prompt 
attention  to  the  committee's  proposals. 

Essential  to  a  prosperous  economic  environment  for  all  business, 
small  and  large — for  agriculture  and  industry  and  commerce — is  effi- 
ciency in  Government.  To  that  end,  exhaustive  studies  of  the  entire 
governmental  structure  were  made  by  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government — the  reports  of  these  Com- 
missions are  now  under  intensive  review  and  already  in  the  process 
of  implementation  in  important  areas. 

One  specific  and  most  vital  governmental  function  merits  study  and 
action  by  the  Congress.  As  part  of  our  program  of  promoting  effi- 
ciency in  Government  and  getting  the  fiscal  situation  in  hand,  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  past  3  years  has  been  overhauled.  Nearly 
1,000  new  post  offices  have  been  provided.  Financial  practices  have 
been  modernized,  and  transportation  and  operating  methods  arc  being 
constantly  improved.  A  new  wage  and  incentive  plan  for  the  half- 
million  postal  employees  has  been  established.  Never  before  has  the 
postal  system  handled  so  much  mail  so  quickly  and  so  economically. 

The  Post  Office  Department  faces  two  serious  problems:  First, 
much  of  its  physical  plant — post  offices  and  other  buildings — is 
obsolete  ana*  inadequate.  Many  new  buildings  and  the  modernization 
of  present  ones  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  improved  mail  service. 
The  second  problem  is  the  Department's  fiscal  plight.  It  now  faces 
an  annual  deficit  of  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Recommendations  on  postal  facilities  and  on  additional  postal 
revenues  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

A  final  consideration  in  our  program  planning  is^- 

THE    RESPONSE   TO    HUMAN    CONCERNS 

A  fundamental  belief  shines  forth  in  this  Republic.  We  believe 
in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  We  know  that  if  we  are  to 
govern  ourselves  wisely,  in  the  tradition  of  America,  we  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  our  individual  capacities  to  the  utmost. 

To  fulfill  the  individual's  aspirations  in  the  American  way  of 
life,  good  education  is  fundamental.  Good  education  is  the  outgrowth 
of  good  homes,  good  communities,  good  churches,  and  good  schools. 
Today  our  schools  face  pressing  problems — problems  which  will  not 
yield  to  swift  and  easy  solutions,  or  to  any  single  action.  They  will 
yield  only  to  a  continuing,  active,  informed  effort  by  the  people  toward 
achieving  better  schools. 

This  kind  of  effort  has  been  spurred  by  the  thousands  of  conferences 
held  in  recent  months  by  half  a  million  citizens  and  educators  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  culminating  in  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education.  In  that  Conference,  some  2,000  delegates,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation,  studied  together  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
schools. 

They  concluded  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  make  a 
greater  effort  through  their  local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments  to 
improve  the  education  of  our  youth.  This  expression  from  the  people 
must  now  be  translated  into  action  at  all  levels  of  government. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  share  of  responsibility  is  concerned,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  move  promptly  to  enact  an  effective  program  of 
federal  assistance  to  help  erase  the  existing  deficit  of  school  class- 
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rooms.  Such  a  program,  which  should  be  limited  to  a  5-year  period, 
must  operate  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  local  and  State  support 
of  schools  and  to  give  the  greatest  help  to  the  States  and  localities  with 
the  least  financial  resources.  Federal  aid  should  in  no  way  jeopardize 
the  freedom  of  local  school  systems.  There  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  recommended  program  of  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction. 

Such  a  program  should  be  accompanied  by  action  to  increase  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation's  schools  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  by  legisla- 
tion to  provide  continuation  of  payments  to  school  districts  where 
Federal  activities  have  impaired  the  ability  of  those  districts  to  provide 
adequate  schools. 

Under  the  1954  amendments  to  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
program,  protection  was  extended  to  some  10  million  additional 
workers,  and  benefits  were  increased.  The  system  now  helps  protect 
9  out  of  10  American  workers  and  their  families  against  loss  of  income 
in  old  age  or  on  the  death  of  the  breadwinner.  The  system  is  sound. 
It  must  be  kept  so.  In  developing  improvements  in  the  system,  we 
must  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  population  and  social 
trends,  and  to  fiscal  requirements.  With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
the  administration  will  present  its  recommendations  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  and  other  steps  which  can  be  taken  wisely  at  this 
time. 

Other  needs  in  the  area  of  social  welfare  include  increased  child- 
welfare  services,  extension  of  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children, 
intensified  attack  on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  mentally  retarded  children.  The  training  of  more 
skilled  workers  for  these  fields  and  the  quest  for  new  knowledge 
through  research  in  social  welfare  are  essential.  Similarly  the  prob- 
lems of  our  aged  people  need  our  attention. 

The  Nation  has  made  dramatic  progress  in  conquering  disease — 
progress  of  profound  human  significance  which  can  be  greatly  accel- 
erated by  an  intensified  effort  in  medical  research.  A  well-supported, 
well-balanced  program  of  research,  including  basic  research,  can  open 
new  frontiers  of  knowledge,  prevent  and  relieve  suffering,  and  prolong 
life.  Accordingly  I  shall  recommend  a  substantial  increase  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  suppoit  of  such  a  program.  As  an  integral  part  of  this 
effort,  I  shall  recommend  a  new  plan  to  aid  construction  of  non- 
Federal  medical  research  and  teaching  facilities  and  to  help  provide 
more  adequate  support  for  the  training  of  medical  research  manpower. 

Finally,  we  must  aid  in  cushioning  the  heavy  and  rising  costs  of 
illness  and  hospitalization  to  individuals  and  families.  Provision 
should  be  made,  by  Federal  reinsurance  or  otherwise,  to  foster  exten- 
sion of  voluntary  health  insurance  coverage  to  many  more  persons, 
especially  older  persons  and  those  in  rural  areas.  Plans  should  be 
evolved  to  improve  protection  against  the  costs  of  prolonged  or  severe 
illness.  These  measures  will  help  reduce  the  dollar  barrier  between 
many  Americans  and  the  benefits  of  modern  medical  care. 

The  administration  health  program  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  detail. 

The  response  of  Government  to  human  concerns  embraces,  of 
course,  other  measures  of  broad  public  interest,  and  of  special  interest 
to  our  working  men  and  women.  The  need  still  exists  for  improvement 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  The  recommendations  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  last  year  take  into  account  not  only  the 
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interests  of  labor  and  management  but  also  the  public  welfare.    The 
needed  amendments  should  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 

We  must  also  carry  forward  the  job  of  improving  the  wage-hour  law. 
Last  year  I  requested  the  Congress  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage.  I  repeat  that  recommendation,  and  I  pledge  the  full 
resources  of  the  executive  branch  to  assist  the  Congress  in  finding  ways 
to  attain  this  goal.  Moreover,  as  requested  last  year,  legislation 
should  be  passed  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  8-hour  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  workers  who  arc  subject  to  Federal  wage  standards  on 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction  and  other  public  works. 

The  administration  will  shortly  propose  legislation  to  assure  ade- 
quate disclosure  of  the  financial  affairs  of  each  employee  pension  and 
welfare  plan  and  to  afford  substantial  protection  to  their  beneficiaries 
in  accordance  with  the  objectives  outlined  in  my  message  of  January 
11,  1954.  Occupational  safety  still  demands  attention,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  year,  and  legislation  to  improve  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is  still  needed.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  unemployment  insurance  law  and 
legislation  to  provide  employees  in  the  District  with  nonoccupational 
disability  insurance  arc  no  less  necessary  now  than  12  months  ago. 
Legislation  to  apply  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  without 
discrimination  because  of  sex  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  I  earnestly 
urge  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly  to  implement  these  needed  labor 
measures. 

In  the  field  of  human  needs,  we  must  carry  forward  the  housing 
program,  which  is  contributing  so  greatly  to  the  well-being  of  our 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  our  economy.  Home  ownership  is  now 
advanced  to  the  point  where  almost  \\  of  every  5  families  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  suburbs  own  the  houses  they  live  in. 

For  the  housing  program,  most  of  the  legislative  authority  already 
exists.  However,  a  firm  program  of  public  housing  is  essential  until 
the  private  building  industry  has  found  ways  to  provide  more  adequate 
housing  for  low-income  families.  The  administration  will  propose 
authority  to  contract  for  35,000  additional  public  housing  units  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  communities  which  will  participate 
in  an  integrated  attack  on  slums  and  blight. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  older  people,  several 
amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  will  be  proposed  to  assist 
the  private  Homebuilding  industry  as  well  as  charitable  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 

With  so  large  a  number  of  the  American  people  desiring  to  modernize 
and  improve  existing  dwellings,  I  recommend  that  the  title  I  program 
for  permanent  improvements  in  the  home  be  liberalized. 

I  recommend  increases  in  the  general  FIIA  mortgage  insurance 
authority;  the  extension  of  the  FHA  military  housing  program;  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  for  urban  planning  grants;  in  the  special 
assistance  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association; 
and  continued  support  of  the  college  housing  program  in  a  way  that 
will  not  discourage  private  capital  from  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  colleges. 

The  legislation  I  have  recommended  for  workers  in  private  industry 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  parallel  effort  for  the  welfare  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  We  have  accomplished  much  in  this  field,  including 
a  contributory  life-insurance  program;  equitable  pay  increases  and  a 
fringe    benefits    program,    covering   many   needed    personnel   policy 
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changes,  from  improved  premium  pay  to  a  meaningful  incentive 
award  program. 

Additional  personnel-management  legislation  is  needed  in  this 
session.  As  I  stated  last  year,  an  executive  pay  increase  is  essential 
to  efficient  governmental  management.  Such  an  increase,  together 
with  needed  adjustments  in  the  pay  for  the  top  career  positions,  is  also 
necessary  to  the  equitable  completion  of  the  Federal-pay  program 
initiated  last  year.  Other  legislation  will  be  proposed,  including 
legislation  for  prepaid  group  health  insurance  for  employees  and  their 
dependents,  and  to  effect  major  improvements  in  the  civil-service 
retirement  system. 

All  of  us  share  a  continuing  concern  for  those  who  have  served  this 
Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions 
is  at  this  timo  conducting  a  study  of  the  entire  field  of  veterans' 
benefits,  and  will  soon  submit  proposed  improvements.  ^ 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  our  people  have  made  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  In  executive-branch  operations  throughout  the  Nation, 
elimination  of  discrimination  and  segregation  is  all  but  completed. 
Progress  is  also  being  made  among  contractors  engaged  in  furnishing 
Government  services  and  requirements.  Every  citizen  now  lias  tho 
opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  and  to  hold  a  position  of  responsibility 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  through 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  people,  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion are  disappearing  from  hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  and  other 
facilities. 

It  is  disturbing  that  in  some  localities  allegations  persist  that  Negro 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and  are  likewise  being 
subjected  to  unwarranted  economic  pressures.  I  recommend  that  the 
suhstance  of  these  charges  be  thoroughly  examined  by  a  bipartisan 
commission  created  by  the  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  com- 
mission will  be  established  promptly  so  that  it  may  arrive  at  findings 
which  can  receive  early  consideration. 

The  stature  of  our  leadership  in  the  free  world  has  increased  through 
the  past  3  years  because  we  have  made  more  progress  than  ever  before 
in  a  similar  period  to  assure  our  citizens  equality  in  justice,  in  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  civil  rights.  We  must  expand  this  effort  on  every  front. 
We  must  strive  to  have  every  person  judged  and  measured  by  what 
he  is,  rather  than  by  his  color,  race,  or  religion.  There  will  soon  be 
recommended  to  tho  Congress  a  program  further  to  advance  the 
eflbrts  of  the  Government,  within  the  area  of  Federal  responsibility, 
to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

One  particular  challenge  confronts  us.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
East  meets  West.  To  the  islands,  Asia  and  Europe  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  all  the  continents,  have  contributed  their  peoples  and 
their  cultures  to  display  a  unique  example  of  a  community  that  is  a 
successful  laboratory  in  human  brotherhood. 

Statehood,  supported  by  tho  repeatedly  expressed  desire  of  the 
islands'  people  and  by  our  traditions,  would  be  a  shining  example  of 
the  American  way  to  the  entire  earth.  Consequently,  1  urgently  re- 
quest this  Congress  to  grant  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Also,  in  harmony 
with  the  provisions  I  last  year  communicated  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  trust  that  progress 
toward  statehood  for  Alaska  can  be  made  in  this  session. 

Progress  is  constant  toward  full  integration  of  our  Indian  citizens 
into  normal  community  life.     During  the  past  2  years  the  adminis- 
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tration  has  provided  school  facilities  for  thousands  of  Indian  children 
previously  denied  this  opportunity.  We  must  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  increased  numbers  of  Indian  children.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  the  education  of  adult  Indians  whose  schooling  in 
earlier  years  was  neglected. 

In  keeping  with  our  responsibility  of  world  leadership  and  in  our 
own  self-interest,  I  again  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  urgent  need 
for  revision  of  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws.  Our  Nation  has 
always  welcomed  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  America  has  been  built  by 
immigrants  and  the  descendants  of  immigrants.  That  policy  must 
be  continued  realistically  with  present  day  conditions  in  mind. 

I  recommend  that  the  number  of  person  admitted  to  this  country 
annually  be  based  not  on  the  1920  census  but  on  the  latest,  the  1950 
census.  Provision  should  be  made  to  allow  for  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  quotas,  so,  if  one  country  does  not  use  its  share  the  vacancies 
may  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  qualified  individuals  from  other 
countries. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  waive  the  requirements  of  fingerprinting  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  for  persons  coming  to  this  country  for  temporary 
visits.  This  and  other  changes  in  the  law  are  long  overdue  and  should 
be  taken  care  of  promptly.  Detailed  recommendations  for  revision 
of  the  immigration  laws  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  flow  of  immigrants 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953;  however,  I  again  request  this 
Congress  to  approve  without  further  delay  the  urgently  needed 
amendments  to  that  act  which  I  submitted  in  the  last  session. 
Because  of  the  high  prosperity  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  those  countries  will  be  reduced.  This  will  make 
available  thousands  of  unfilled  openings  which  I  recommend  be  dis- 
tributed to  Greece  and  Italy  and  to  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Once  again  I  ask  the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  demonstrating 
our  belief  in  the  right  of  suffrage.  I  renew  my  request  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  be  extended  and  the  right  of  suffrage 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  conclude:  the  vista  before  us  is  bright.  The  march  of  science, 
the  expanding  economy,  the  advance  in  collective  security  toward  a 
just  peace — in  this  threefold  movement  our  people  are  creating  new 
standards  by  which  the  future  of  the  Republic  may  be  judged. 

Progress,  however,  will  be  realized  only  as  it  is  more  than  matched 
by  a  continuing  growth  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Nation.  Our 
dedication  to  moral  values  must  be  complete  in  our  dealings  abroad 
and  in  our  relationships  among  ourselves.  We  have  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  common  good  of  America.  Never  must  we  forget 
that  this  means  the  well-being,  the  prosperity,  the  security  of  all 
Americans  in  every  walk  of  life. 

To  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  I  pledge  full  energies  of  the 
administration,  as  in  the  session  ahead,  it  works  on  a  program  for 
submission  to  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  10,  1957. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  appear  before  the  Congress  today  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  relationships  of  the  Union  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  I  come  here,  firmly  convinced  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic  have  circumstances  more  emphatically  underscored 
the  need,  in  all  echelons  of  government,  for  vision  and  wisdom  and 
resolution. 

You  meet  an  a  season  of  stress  that  is  testing  the  fitness  of  political 
systems  and  the  validity  of  political  philosophies.  Each  stress  stems 
in  part  from  causes  peculiar  to  itself.  But  every  stress  is  a  reflection 
of  a  universal  phenomenon. 

In  the  world  today,  the  surging  and  understandable  tide  of  national- 
ism is  marked  by  widespread  revulsion  and  revolt  against  tyranny, 
injustice,  inequality,  and  poverty.  As  individuals,  joined  in  a  com- 
mon hunger  for  freedom,  men  and  women  and  even  children  pit  their 
spirit  against  guns  and  tanks.  On  a  larger  scale,  in  an  ever  more 
persistent  search  for  the  self-respect  of  authentic  sovereignty  and  the 
economic  base  on  which  national  independence  must  rest,  peoples  sever 
old  ties;  seek  new  alliances;  experiment,  sometimes  dangerously,  in 
their  struggle  to  satisfy  these  human  aspirations. 

Particularly,  in  the  past  year,  this  tide  has  changed  the  pattern  of 
attitudes  and  thinking  among  millions.  The  changes  already  accom- 
plished foreshadow  a  world  transformed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
This  is  no  faint  ond  pious  hope.  The  forces  now  at  work  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  will  not  be  spent  through  many  years.  In  the  main, 
today's  expressions  of  nationalism  are,  in  spirit,  echoes  of  our  fore- 
fathers' struggle  for  independence. 

This  Republic  cannot  be  aloof  to  these  events  heralding  a  new  epoch 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Our  pledged  word,  our  enlightened  self-interest,  our  character  as  a 
nation  commit  us  to  a  high  role  in  world  affairs:  a  role  of  vigorous 
leadership,  ready  strength,  sympathetic  understanding. 

The  state  of  the  Union,  at  the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress,  con- 
tinues to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  this  Republic 
is  founded.  Proclaimed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Nation  and  in 
many  of  our  historic  documents,  and  founded  in  devout  religious 
convictions,  these  principles  enunciate: 

A.  vigilant  regard  for  human  liberty. 
A  wise  concern  for  human  welfare. 
A  ceaseless  effort  for  human  progress. 

Fidelity  to  these  principles,  in  our  relations  with  other  peoples, 
has  won  us  new  freindships  and  has  increased  our  opportunity  for 
service  within  the  family  of  nations.  The  appeal  of  these  principles 
is  universal,  lighting  fires  in  the  souls  of  men  everywhere.  We  shall 
continue  to  uphold  them  against  those  who  deny  them  and  in  counsel- 
ing with  our  friends. 

At  home  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  complex  problems 
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of  our  national  life  has  brought  us  to  an  unprecedented  peak  in  our 
economic  prosperity  and  has  exemplified  in  our  way  of  life  the  enduring 
human  values  of  mind  and  spirit.  . 

Through  the  past  4  years  these  principles  have  guided  the  legislative 
programs  submitted  by  the  Administration  to  the  Congress.  As  we 
attempt  to  apply  them  to  current  events,  domestic  and  foreign,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  complex  entity  that  is  the  United  States 
of  America;  what  endangers  it;  what  can  improve  it. 

The  visible  structure  is  our  American  economy  itself.  After  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  constant  expansion,  it  is  still  rich  in  a 
wide  variety  of  natural  resources.  It  is  first  among  nations  in  its 
people's  mastery  of  industrial  skills.  It  is  productive  beyond  our  own 
needs  of  many  foodstuffs  and  industrial  products.  It  is  rewarding  to 
all  our  citizens  in  opportunity  to  earn  and  to  advance  in  self-realization 
and  in  self-expression.  It  is  fortunate  in  its  wealth  of  educational  and 
cultural  and  religious  centers.  It  is  vigorously  dynamic  in  the  limit- 
less initiative  and  willingness  to  venture  that  characterize  free  enter- 
prise.    It  is  productive  of  a  widely  shared  prosperity. 

Our  economy  is  strong,  expanding,  and  fundamentally  sound.  But 
in  any  realistic  appraisal,  even  the  optimistic  analyst  will  realize  that 
in  a  prosperous  period  the  principal  threat  to  efficient  functioning  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  is  inflation.  We  look  back  on  4  years  of  pros- 
perous activities  during  which  prices,  the  cost  of  living,  have  been 
relatively  stable— that  is,  inflation  has  been  held  in  check.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  danger  is  always  present,  particularly  if  the  Govern- 
ment might  become  profligate  in  its  expenditures  or  private  groups 
might  ignore  all  the  possible  results  on  our  economy  of  unwise  struggles 
for  immediate  gain. 

This  danger  requires  a  firm  resolution  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  utilize  only  a  prudent  share  of  the  Nation's  resources,  that  it 
shall  live  within  its  means,  carefully  measuring  against  need  alternative 
proposals  for  expenditures. 

Through  the  next  4  years,  I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  Government  search  out  additional  ways 
to  save  money  and  manpower.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  be  equally 
watchful  in  this  matter. 

We  pledge  the  Government's  share  in  guarding  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar.  But  the  Government's  efforts  cannot  be  the  entire  campaign 
against  inflation,  the  thief  that  can  rob  the  individual  of  the  value  of 
the  pension  and  social  security  he  has  earned  during  his  productive 
life.  For  success,  Government's  efforts  must  be  paralleled  by  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  individual  citizens. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  purpose  of  this  administration  to  serve 
the  national  interest  of  170  million  people.  The  national  interest 
must  take  precedence  over  temporary  advantages,  which  may  be 
secured  by  particular  groups  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people. 

In  this  regard  I  call  on  leaders  in  business  and  in  labor  to  think 
well  on  their  responsibility  to  the  American  people.  With  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  they  owe  the  Nation  a  vigilant  guard  against 
the  inflationary  tendencies  that  are  always  at  work  in  a  dynamic 
economy  operating  at  today's  high  levels.  They  can  powerfully  help 
counteract  or  accentuate  such  tendencies  by  their  wage  and  price 
policies. 

Business  in  its  pricing  policies  should  avoid  unnecessary  price 
increases,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present  when  demand  in  so  many 
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areas  presses  hard  on  short  supplies.  A  reasonable  profit  is  essential 
to  the  new  investments  that  provide  more  jobs  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. But  business  leaders  must,  in  the  national  interest,  studiously 
avoid  those  price  rises  that  are  possible  only  because  of  vital  or  unusual 
needs  of  the  whole  Nation. 

If  our  economy  is  to  remain  healthy,  increases  in  wages  and  other 
labor  benefits,  negotiated  by  labor  and  management,  must  be  reason- 
ably related  to  improvements  in  productivity.  Such  increases  are 
beneficial,  for  they  provide  wage  earners  with  greater  purchasing 
power.  Except  where  necessary  to  correct  obvious  injustices,  wage 
mcreases  that  outrun  productivity,  however,  are  an  inflationary 
factor.  They  make  for  higher  prices  for  the  public  generally  and 
impose  a  particular  hardship  on  those  whose  welfare  depends  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  retirement  income  and  savings.  Wage  negotia- 
tions should  also  take  cognizance  of  the  right  of  the  public  generally 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  improvements  in  technology. 

Freedom  has  been  defined  as  the  opportunity  for  self -discipline. 
This  definition  has  a  special  application  to  the  areas  of  wage  and  price 
policy  in  a  free  economy.  Should  we  persistently  fail  to  discipline 
ourselves,  eventually  there  will  be  increasing  pressure  on  Government 
to  redress  the  failure.  By  that  process  freedom  will  step  by  step 
disappear.  No  subject  on  the  domestic  scene  should  more  attract  the 
concern  of  the  friends  of  American  working  men  and  women  and  of 
free  business  enterprise  than  the  forces  that  threaten  a  steady 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  our  money. 

*     *     * 

Concerning  developments  in  another  vital  sector  of  our  economy — 
agriculture — I  am  gratified  that  the  long  slide  in  farm  income  has  been 
halted  and  that  further  improvement  is  in  prospect.  This  is  hearten- 
ing progress.  Three  tools  that  we  have  developed — improved  surplus 
disposal,  improved  price-support  laws,  and  the  soil  bank — are  work- 
ing to  reduce  price-depressing  Government  stocks  of  farm  products. 
Our  concern  for  the  well-being  of  farm  families  demands  that  we  con- 
stantly search  for  new  ways  by  which  they  can  share  more  fully  in 
our  unprecedented  prosperity.  Legislative  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  are  contained  in  the  budget  message. 

Our  soil,  water,  mineral,  forest,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources  are  being 
conserved  and  improved  more  effectively.  Their  conservation  and 
development  are  vital  to  the  present  and  future  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  they  must  not  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone.  State  and  local  entities  and  private  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  such  projects. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  programs  for  making  the 
best  uses  of  water,  rapidly  becoming  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
source, just  as  it  can  be,  when  neglected,  a  destroyer  of  both  life  and 
wealth.  There  has  been  prepared  and  published  a  comprehensive 
water  report  developed  by  a  Cabinet  committee  and  relating  to  all 
phases  of  this  particular  problem. 

In  the  light  of  this  report,  there  are  two  things  I  believe  we  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind:  The  first  is  that  each  of  our  great  river 
valleys  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Piecemeal  operations  within 
each  lesser  drainage  area  can  be  self-defeating  or,  at  the  very  least, 
needlessly  expensive.  The  second  is  that  the  domestic  and  indus- 
trial demands  for  water  grow  far  more  rapidly  than  does  our  popula- 
tion. 
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The  whole  matter  of  making  the  best  use  of  each  drop  of  water 
from  the  moment  it  touches  our  soil  until  it  reaches  the  oceans,  for 
such  purposes  as  irrigation,  flood  control,  power  production,  and  do- 
mestic and  industrial  uses  clearly  demands  the  closest  kind  of  cooper- 
ation and  partnership  between  municipalities.  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Through  partnership  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
authorities  in  these  vast  projects  we  can  obtain  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  development  and  operation  that  springs  from  a  lively  sense 
of  local  responsibility. 

Until  such  partnership  is  established  on  a  proper  and  logical  basis 
of  sharing  authority,  responsibility,  and  costs,  our  country  will  never 
have  both  the  fully  productive  use  of  water  that  it  so  obviously  needs 
and  protection  against  disastrous  flood. 

If  we  fail  in  this,  all  the  many  tasks  that  need  to  be  done  in  America 
could  be  accomplished  only  at  an  excessive  cost,  by  the  growth  of  a 
stifling  bureaucracy  and,  eventually,  with  a  dangerous  degree  of 
centralized  control  over  our  national  life. 

In  all  domestic  matters,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  expect  of  us  effective  action  to  remedy  past  failure  in  meet- 
ing critical  needs. 

High  priority  should  be  given  the  school  construction  bill.  This  will 
benefit  children  of  all  races  throughout  the  country — and  children  of 
all  races  need  schools  now.  A  program  designed  to  meet  emergency 
needs  for  more  classrooms  should  be  enacted  without  delay.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  program  can  be  enacted  on  its  own  merits,  uncom- 
plicated by  provisions  dealing  with  the  complex  problems  of  integra- 
tion. I  urge  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  approach 
these  problems  with  calm  and  reason,  with  mutual  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  in  the  American  tradition  of  deep  respect  for  the 
orderly  processes  of  law  and  justice. 

I  should  say  here  that  we  have  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 

Erogress  our  people  are  making  in  mutual  understanding — the  chief 
uttress  of  human  and  civil  rights.  Steadily  we  are  moving  closer  to 
the  goal  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  citizens  without  regard  to  race 
or  color.     But  unhappily  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Last  year  the  administration  recommended  to  the  Congress  a 
four-point  program  to  reinforce  civil  rights.     That  program  included — 

(1)  Creation  of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  investigate  asserted 
violations  of  civil  rights  and  to  make  recommendations; 

(2)  Creation  of  a  civil  rights  division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  chnrge  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General; 

(3)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  new  laws  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  voting  rights;  and 

(4)  Amendment  of  the  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  from  the  civil  courts  preventive  relief  in  civil 
rights  cases. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  this  legislation. 

•     *     * 

Essential  to  the  stable  economic  growth  we  seek  is  a  system  of 
well-adapted  and  efficient  financial  institutions.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  conduct  a  broad  national  inquiry  into  the  nature,  per- 
formance, and  adequacy  of  our  financial  system,  both  in  terms  of  its 
direct  service  to  the  wnole  economy  and  in  terms  of  its  function  as 
the  mechanism  through  which  monetary  and  credit  policy  takes  effect. 
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I  believe  the  Congress  should  authorize  the  creation  of  a  commission 
of  able  and  qualified  citizens  to  undertake  this  vital  inquiry.  Out  of 
their  findings  and  recommendations  the  administration  would  develop 
and  present  to  the  Congress  any  legislative  proposals  that  might  be 
indicated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  financial  machinery. 

In  this  message  it  seems  unnecessary  that  I  should  repeat  recom- 
mendations involving  our  domestic  affairs  that  have  been  urged  upon 
the  Congress  during  the  past  4  years,  but  which,  in  some  instances, 
did  not  reach  the  stage  of  completely  satisfactory  legislation. 

The  administration  will,  through  future  messages  either  directly 
from  me  or  from  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies,  transmit  to 
the  Congress  specific  recommendations.  These  will  involve  our  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  affairs;  our  military  and  civil  defenses;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  our  agricultural  economy;  our  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce;  the  urgently  needed  increase  in  our  postal  rates;  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources;  our  labor  laws,  including  our 
labor-management  relations  legislation;  and  vital  aspects  of  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  our  people.  There  will  be  special  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  such  subjects  as  atomic  energy,  the  further- 
ing of  public  works,  the  continued  efforts  to  eliminate  Government 
competition  with  the  businesses  of  taxpaying  citizens. 

A  number  of  legislative  recommendations  will  be  mentioned  spe- 
cifically in  my  forthcoming  budget  message,  which  will  reach  you 
within  the  week.  That  message  will  also  recommend  such  sums  as 
are  needed  to  implement  the  proposed  action. 

•     *     * 

Turning  to  the  international  scene: 

The  existence  of  a  strongly  armed  imperialistic  dictatorship  poses 
a  continuing  threat  to  the  free  world's  and  thus  to  our  own  Nation's 
security  and  peace.    There  are  certain  truths  to  be  remembered  here. 

First,  America  alone  and  isolated  cannot  assure  even  its  own 
security.  We  must  be  joined  by  the  capability  and  resolution  of 
nations  that  have  proved  themselves  dependable  defenders  of  freedom. 
Isolation  from  them  invites  war.  Our  security  is  also  enhanced  by 
the  immeasurable  interest  that  joins  us  with  all  peoples  who  believe 
that  peace  with  justice  must  be  preserved,  that  wars  of  aggression 
are  crimes  against  humanity. 

Another  truth  is  that  our  survival  in  today's  world  requires  modern, 
adequate,  dependable  military  strength.  Our  Nation  has  made  great 
strides  in  assuring  a  modern  defense,  so  armed  in  new  weapons,  so 
deployed,  so  equipped,  that  today  our  security  force  is  the  most 
powerful  in  our  peacetime  history.  It  can  punish  heavily  any  enemy 
who  undertakes  to  attack  us.    It  is  a  major  deterrent  to  war. 

By  our  research  and  development  more  efficient  weapons — some  of 
amazing  capabilities — are  being  constantly  created.  These  vital 
efforts  we  shall  continue.  Yet  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  that 
safety  necessarily  increases  as  expenditures  for  military  research  or 
forces  in  being  go  up.  Indeed,  beyond  a  wise  and  reasonable  level, 
which  is  always  changing  and  is  under  constant  study,  money  spent  on 
arms  may  be  money  wasted  on  sterile  metal  or  inflated  costs,  thereby 
weakening  the  very  security  and  strength  we  seek. 

National  security  requires  far  more  than  military  power.  Eco- 
nomic and  moral  factors  play  indispensable  roles.  Any  program  that 
endangers  our  economy  could  defeat  us.     Any  weakening  of  our  na- 
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tional  will  and  resolution,  any  diminution  of  the  vigor  and  initiative  of 
our  individual  ( itizens,  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  our  defenses. 

The  finest  military  establishment  we  can  produce  must  work  closely 
in  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  our  friends.  Our  system  of  regional 
pacts,  developed  within  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  serves  to 
increase  both  our  own  security  and  the  security  of  other  nations. 

This  system  is  still  a  recent  introduction  on  the  world  scene.  Its 
problems  are  many  and  difficult,  because  it  insists  on  equality  among 
its  members  and  brings  into  association  some  nations  traditionally 
divided.  Repeatedly  in  recent  months,  the  collapse  of  these  regional 
alliances  has  been  predicted.  The  strains  upon  them  have  been  at 
times  indeed  severe.  Despite  these  strains  our  regional  alliances  have 
proved  durable  and  strong,  and  dire  predictions  of  their  disintegration 
have  proved  completely  false 

With  other  free  nations,  we  should  vigorously  prosecute  measures 
that  will  promote  mutual  strength,  prosperity,  and  welfare  within  the 
free  world.     Strength  is  essentially  a  product  of  economic  health  and 
social  well-being.     Consequently,  even  as  we  continue  our  programs 
of  military  assistance,  we  must  emphasize  aid  to  our  friends  in  build- 
ing more  productive  economies  and  in  better  satisfying  the  natural 
demands  of  their  people  for  progress.     Thereby  we  shall  move  a  long 
way  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

A  sound  and  safeguarded  agreement  for  open  skies,  unarmed  aerial 
sentinels,  and  reduced  armament  would  provide  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  a  durable  peace  in  the  years  ahead.  And  we  have  been 
persistent  in  our  efforts  to  reach  such  an  agreement.  We  are  willing 
to  enter  any  reliable  agreement  which  would  reverse  the  trend  toward 
ever  more  devastating  nuclear  weapons;  reciprocally  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  surprise  attack;  mutually  control  the  outer-space 
missile  and  satellite  development;  and  make  feasible  a  lower  level  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  an  easier  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditures. Our  continuing  negotiations  in  this  field  are  a  major 
part  of  our  quest  for  a  confident  peace  in  this  atomic  age. 

This  quest  requires  as  well  a  constructive  attitude  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  toward  expansion  of  trade  and  investment, 
that  can  give  all  of  us  opportunity  to  work  out  economic  betterment. 

An  essential  step  in  this  field  is  the  provision  of  an  administrative 
agency  to  insure  the  orderly  and  proper  operation  of  existing  arrange- 
ments under  which  multilateral  trade  is  now  carried  on.  To  that  end 
I  urge  congressional  authorization  for  United  States  membership  in  the 
proposed  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  an  action  which  will 
speed  removal  of  discrimination  against  our  export  trade. 

We  welcome  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  our  European  friends  to 
achieve  an  integrated  community  to  develop  a  common  market.  We 
likewise  welcome  their  cooperative  effort  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

To  demonstrate  once  again  our  unalterable  purpose  to  make  of 
the  atom  a  peaceful  servant  of  humanity,  I  shortly  shall  ask  the 
Congress  to  authorize  full  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

World  events  have  magnified  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  Just  as, 
in  recent  months,  the  voice  of  communism  has  become  more  shaken 
and  confused,  the  voice  of  truth  must  be  more  clearly  heard.  To 
enable  our  Information  Agency  to  cope  with  these  new  responsibilities 
and  opportunities,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  increase  appreciably 
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the  appropriations  for  this  program  and  for  legislation  establishing  a 
career  service  for  the  Agency's  overseas  Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  recent  historic  events  in  Hungary  demand  that  all  free  nations 
share  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities  in  the  responsibility  of  granting 
asylum  to  victims  of  Communist  persecution.  I  request  the  Congress 
promptly  to  enact  legislation  to  regularize  the  status  in  the  United 
States  of  Hungarian  refugees  brought  here  as  parolees.  I  shall 
shortly  recommend  to  the  Congress  by  special  message  the  changes  in 
our  immigration  laws  that  I  deem  necessary  in  the  light  of  our  world 
responsibilities. 

The  cost  of  peace  is  something  we  must  face  boldly,  fearlessly. 
Beyond  money,  it  involves  changes  in  attitudes,  the  renunciation  of 
old  prejudices,  even  the  sacrifice  of  some  seeming  self-interest. 

Only  5  days  ago  I  expressed  to  you  the  grave  concern  of  your 
Government  over  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  asked  for  congressional  authorization  to  help  counter  this  threat. 
I  say  again  that  this  matter  is  of  vital  and  immediate  importance  to 
the  Nation's  and  the  free  world's  security  and  peace.  By  our  pro- 
posed programs  in  the  Middle  East,  we  hope  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
climate  in  which  constructive  and  long-term  solutions  to  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  area  may  be  sought. 

From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  requests 
for  other  legislation  in  the  broad  field  of  international  affairs.  All 
requests  will  reflect  the  steadfast  purpose  of  this  administration  to 

Eursue  peace,  based  on  justice.  Although  in  some  cases  details  will 
e  new,  the  underlying  purpose  and  objectives  will  remain  the  same. 

All  proposals  made  by  the  administratin  in  this  field  are  based  on 
the  free  world's  unity.  This  unity  may  not  be  immediately  obvious 
unless  we  examine  link  by  link  the  chain  of  relationships  that  binds  us 
to  every  area  and  to  every  nation.  In  spirit  the  free  world  is  one, 
because  its  peoples  uphold  the  right  of  independent  existence  for  all 
nations.  I  have  already  alluded  to  their  economic  interdependence. 
But  their  interdependence  extends  also  into  the  field  of  security. 

First  of  all,  no  reasonable  man  will  question  the  absolute  need  for 
our  American  neighbors  to  be  prosperous  and  secure.  Their  security 
and  prosperity  are  inextricably  bound  to  our  own.  And  we  are,  of 
course,  already  joined  with  these  neighbors  by  historic  pledges. 

Again,  no  reasonable  man  will  deny  that  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
and  security  of  Western  Europe  are  vital  to  our  own  prosperity  and 
security.  If  the  institutions,  the  skills,  the  manpower  of  its  peoples 
were  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  an  aggressive  imperialism,  the 
violent  change  in  the  balance  of  world  power  and  in  the  pattern  of 
world  commerce  could  not  be  fully  compensated  for  by  any  American 
measures,  military  or  economic. 

But  these  people,  whose  economic  strength  is  largely  dependent  on 
free  and  uninterrupted  movement  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  cannot 
prosper — indeed,  their  economies  would  be  severely  impaired — should 
that  area  be  controlled  by  an  enemy  and  the  movement  of  oil  be  subject 
to  its  decisions. 

Next,  to  the  eastward,  are  Asiatic  and  far  eastern  peoples,  recently 
returned  to  independent  control  of  their  own  affairs  or  now  emerging 
into  sovereign  statehood.  Their  potential  strength  constitutes  new 
assurance  for  stability  and  peace  in  the  world — if  they  can  retain  their 
independence.     Should  they  lose  freedom  and  be  dominated  by  an 
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aggressor,  the  worldwide  effects  would  imperil  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

In  short,  the  world  has  so  shrunk  that  all  free  nations  are  our 
neighbors.  Without  cooperative  neighbors,  the  United  States  cannot 
maintain  its  own  security  and  welfare,  because — 

First,  America's  vital  interests  are  worldwide,  embracing  both 
hemispheres  and  every  continent. 

Second,  we  have  community  of  interest  with  every  nation  in 
the  free  world. 

Third,  interdependence  of  interests  requires  a  decent  respect 
for  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  all  peoples. 

These  principles  motivate  our  actions  within  the  United  Nations. 
There,  before  all  the  world,  by  our  loyalty  to  them,  by  our  practice 
of  them,  let  us  strive  to  set  a  standard  to  which  all  who  seek  justice 
and  who  hunger  for  peace  can  rally. 

May  we  at  home,  here  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  and  farmlands  of  America,  support  these  principles  in  a 
personal  effort  of  dedication.  Thereby  each  of  us  can  help  establish 
a  secure  world  order  in  which  opportunity  for  freedom  and  justice 
will  be  more  widespread,  and  in  which  the  resources  now  dissipated 
on  the  armaments  of  war  can  be  released  for  the  life  and  growth  of 
all  humanity. 

When  our  forefathers  prepared  the  immortal  document  that  pro- 
claimed our  independence,  they  asserted  that  every  individual  is 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  As  we  gaze 
back  through  history  to  that  date,  it  is  clear  that  our  Nation  has 
striven  to  live  up  to  this  declaration,  applying  it  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals. 

Today  we  proudly  assert  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  still  committed  to  this  concept,  both  in  its  activities  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  purpose  is  divine;  the  implementation  is  human. 

Our  country  and  its  Government  have  made  mistakes — human 
mistakes.  They  have  been  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  And  it  is 
still  true  that  the  great  concept  of  the  dignity  of  all  men,  alike  created 
in  the  image  of  the  Almighty,  has  been  the  compass  by  which  we  have 
tried  and  are  trying  to  steer  our  course. 

So  long  as  we  continue  by  its  guidance,  there  will  be  true  progress 
in  human  affairs,  both  among  ourselves  and  among  those  with  whom 
we  deal. 

To  achieve  a  more  perfect  fidelity  to  it,  I  submit,  is  a  worthy 
ambition  as  we  meet  together  in  these  first  days  of  this,  the  1st 
session  of  the  85th  Congress. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  White  House,  January  #,  1958. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  85th  Congress:  It  is 
again  my  high  privilege  to  extend  personal  greetings  to  the  Members 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

All  of  us  realize  that,  as  this  new  session  begins,  many  Americans 
are  troubled  about  recent  world  developments  which  they  believe 
may  threaten  our  Nation's  safety.  Honest  men  differ  in  their  ap- 
praisal of  America's  material  and  intellectual  strength,  and  the 
dangers  that  confront  us.     But  all  know  these  dangers  are  real. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to  outline  the  measures  that  can  give 
the  American  people  a  confidence — just  as  real — in  their  own  security. 

I  am  not  here  to  justify  the  past,  gloss  over  the  problems  of  the 
present,  or  propose  easy  solutions  for  the  future. 

I  am  here  to  state  wriat  I  believe  to  be  right  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  wrong;  and  to  propose  action  for  correcting  what  I  think  wrong. 


There  are  two  tasks  confronting  us  that  so  far  outweigh  all  others 
that  I  shall  devote  this  year's  message  entirely  to  them. 

The  first  is  to  insure  our  safety  through  strength. 

As  to  our  strength,  I  have  repeatedly  voiced  this  conviction:  We 
now  have  a  broadly  based  and  efficient  defensive  strength,  including 
a  great  deterrent  power,  which  is,  for  the  present,  our  main  guaranty 
against  war;  but,  unless  we  act  wisely  and  promptly,  we  could  lose 
that  capacity  to  deter  attack  or  defend  ourselves. 

My  profoundest  conviction  is  that  the  American  people  will  say,  as 
one  man:  No  matter  what  the  exertions  or  sacrifices,  we  shall  maintain 
that  necessary  strength. 

But  we  could  make  no  more  tragic  mistake  than  merely  to  concen- 
trate on  military  strength. 

For  if  we  did  only  this,  the  future  would  hold  nothing  for  the  world 
but  an  age  of  terror. 

And  so  our  second  task  is  to  do  the  constructive  work  of  building 
a  genuine  peace.  We  must  never  become  so  preoccupied  with  our 
desire  for  military  strength  that  we  neglect  those  areas  of  economic 
development,  trade,  diplomacy,  education,  ideas,  and  principles  where 
the  foundations  of  real  peace  must  be  laid. 

II 

The  threat  to  our  safety,  and  to  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  world,  can 
be  simply  stated.     It  is  Communist  imperialism. 

This  threat  is  not  something  imagined  by  critics  of  the  Soviets. 
Soviet  spokesmen,  from  the  beginning,  have  publicly  and  frequently 
declared  their  aim  to  expand  their  power,  one  way  or  another,  through- 
out the  world. 

The  threat  has  become  increasingly  serious  as  this  expansionist 
aim  has  been  reinforced  by  an  advancing  industrial,  military,  and 
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scientific  establishment. 

But  what  makes  the  Soviet  threat  unique  in  history  is  its  all-inclusive- 
ness.  Every  human  activity  is  pressed  into  service  as  a  weapon  of 
expansion.  Trade,  economic  development,  military  power,  arts, 
science,  education,  the  whole  world  of  ideas — all  are  harnessed  to 
this  same  chariot  of  expansion. 

The  Soviets  are,  in  short,  waging  total  cold  war. 

The  only  answer  to  a  regime  that  wages  total  cold  war  is  to  wage 
total  peace. 

This  means  bringing  to  bear  every  asset  of  our  personal  and  national 
lives  upon  the  task  of  building  the  conditions  in  which  security  and 
peace  can  grow. 

Ill 

Among  our  assets,  let  us  first  briefly  glance  at  our  military  power. 

Military  power  serves  the  cause  of  security  by  making  prohibitive 
the  cost  of  any  aggressive  attack. 

It  serves  the  cause  of  peace  by  holding  up  a  shield  behind  which  the 
patient  constructive  work  of  peace  can  go  on. 

But  it  can  serve  neither  cause  if  we  make  either  of  two  mistakes. 
The  one  would  be  to  overestimate  our  strength,  and  thus  neglect 
crucially  important  actions  in  the  period  just  ahead.  The  other 
would  be  to  underestimate  our  strength.  Thereby  we  might  be 
tempted  to  become  irresolute  in  our  foreign  relations,  to  dishearten 
our  friends,  and  to  lose  our  national  poise  and  perspective  in  approach- 
ing the  complex  problems  ahead. 

Any  orderly  balance  sheet  of  military  strength  must  be  in  two  parts. 
The  first  is  the  position  as  of  today.  The  second  is  the  position  in  the 
period  ahead. 

As  of  today:  our  defensive  shield  comprehends  a  vast  complex  of 
ground,  sea,  and  air  units,  superbly  equipped  and  strategically 
deployed  around  the  world.  The  most  powerful  deterrent  to  war  in  the 
world  today  lies  in  the  retaliatory  power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  the  aircraft  of  our  Navy.  They  present  to  any  potential  attacker 
who  would  unleash  war  upon  the  world  the  prospect  of  virtual  annihila- 
tion of  his  own  country. 

Even  if  we  assume  a  surprise  attack  on  our  bases,  with  a  marked 
reduction  in  our  striking  power,  our  bombers  would  immediately  be 
on  their  way  in  sufficient  strength  to  accomplish  this  mission  of 
retaliation.    Every  informed  government  knows  this.    It  is  no  secret. 

Since  the  Korean  armistice,  the  American  people  have  spent  $225 
billion  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  this  overall  defensive  shield. 

This  is  the  position  as  of  today. 

Now  as  to  the  period  ahead:  Every  part  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment must  and  will  be  equipped  to  do  its  defensive  job  with  the  most 
modern  weapons  and  methods.    But  it  is  particularly  important  to  our 

Elanning  that  we  make  a  candid  estimate  of  the  effect  of  long-range 
allistic  missiles  on  the  present  deterrent  power  I  have  described. 
At  this  moment,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  are  probably 
somewhat  behind  the  Soviets  in  some  areas  of  long-range  ballistic 
missile  development.  But  it  is  my  conviction,  based  on  close  study 
of  all  relevant  intelligence,  that  if  we  make  the  necessary  effort,  we 
will  have  the  missiles,  in  the  needed  quantity  and  in  time,  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  the  deterrent  power  of  our  increasingly  efficient 
bombers.    One  encouraging  fact  evidencing  this  ability  is  the  rate  of 
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progress  we  have  achieved  since  we  began  to  concentrate  on  these 
missiles. 

The  intermediate  ballistic  missiles,  Thor  and  Jupiter,  have  already 
been  ordered  into  production.  The  parallel  progress  in  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  effort  will  be  advanced  by  our  plans  for 
acceleration.  The  development  of  the  submarine-based  Polaris 
missile  system  has  progressed  so  well  that  its  future  procurement 
schedules  are  being  moved  forward  markedly. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  our  country  has  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  ballistic  missiles  for  only  about  a  third  as  long  as  the 
Soviets,  these  achievements  show  a  rate  of  progress  that  speaks  for 
itself.  Only  a  brief  time  back,  we  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  only 
about  $1  million  a  year  on  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  In  1957  we 
spent  more  than  $1  billion  on  the  Atlas,  Titan,  Thor,  Jupiter,  and 
Polaris  programs  alone. 

But  I  repeat,  gratifying  though  this  rate  of  progress  is,  we  must  still 
do  more. 

Our  real  problem,  then,  is  not  our  strength  today;  it  is  rather  the 
vital  necessity  of  action  today  to  insure  our  strength  tomorrow. 

*  *     ♦ 

What  I  have  just  said  applies  to  our  strength  as  a  single  country* 
But  we  are  not  alone.  I  have  returned  from  the  recent  NATO  meet* 
ing  with  renewed  conviction  that,  because  we  are  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide community  of  free  and  peaceful  nations,  our  own  security  is 
immeasurably  increased. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has  surrounded  itself  with  captive 
and  sullen  nations.    Like  a  crack  in  the  crust  of  an  uneasily  sleeping 
volcano,  the  Hungarian  uprising  revealed  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
the  patriotic  longing  for  liberty  that  still  burns  within  these  countries. 

Tne  world  thinks  of  us  as  a  country  which  is  strong,  but  which  will 
never  start  a  war.  The  world  also  thinks  of  us  as  a  land  which  has 
never  enslaved  anyone  and  which  is  animated  by  humane  ideals. 
This  friendship,  based  on  common  ideals,  is  one  of  our  greatest  sources 
of  strength. 

It  cements  into  a  cohesive  security  arrangement  the  aggregate  of 
the  spiritual,  military,  and  economic  strength  of  all  those  nations 
which,  with  us,  are  allied  by  treaties  and  agreements. 

•  *     * 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  talked  solely  about  our  military  strength  to 
deter  a  possible  future  war. 

I  now  want  to  talk  about  the  strength  we  need  to  win  a  different 
kind  of  war — one  that  has  already  been  launched  against  us. 

It  is  the  massive  economic  offensive  that  has  been  mounted  by  the 
Communist  imperialists  against  free  nations. 

The  Communist  imperialist  regimes  have  for  some  time  been  largely 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  at  expansion  based  directly  on  force.  As 
a  result,  they  have  begun  to  concentrate  heavily  on  economic  penetra- 
tion, particularly  of  newly  developing  countries,  as  a  preliminary  to 
political  domination. 

This  nonmilitary  drive,  if  underestimated,  could  defeat  the  free 
world  regardless  of  our  military  strength.  This  danger  is  all  the 
greater  precisely  because  many  of  us  fail  or  refuse  to  recognize  it. 
Thus,  some  people  may  be  tempted  to  finance  our  extra  military  effort 
by  cutting  economic  assistance.     But  at  the  very  time  when  the 
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economic  threat  is  assuming  menacing  proportions,  to  fail  to  strengthen 
our  own  effort  would  be  nothing  less  than  reckless  folly. 

Admittedly,  most  of  us  did  not  anticipate  the  psychological  impact 
upon  the  world  of  the  launching  of  the  first  earth  satellite.  Let  us 
not  make  the  same  kind  of  mistake  in  another  field,  by  failing  to 
anticipate  the  much  more  serious  impact  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive. 

As  with  our  military  potential,  our  economic  assets  are  more  than 
equal  to  the  task.  Our  independent  farmers  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber.  Our  free  workers  are  versatile,  intelligent,  and 
hard  working.  Our  businessmen  are  imaginative  and  resourceful. 
The  productivity,  the  adaptability  of  the  American  economy  is  the 
solid  foundation  stone  of  our  security  structure. 

We  have  just  concluded  another  prosperous  year.  Our  output  was 
once  more  the  greatest  in  the  Nation's  history.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  some  decline  in  employment  and  output  occurred,  following 
the  exceptionally  rapid  expansion  of  recent  years.  In  a  free  economy, 
reflecting  as  it  does  the  independent  judgments  of  millions  of  people, 
growth  typically  moves  forward  unevenly.  But  the  basic  forces  of 
growth  remain  unimpaired.  There  are  solid  grounds  for  confidence 
that  economic  growth  will  be  resumed  without  an  extended  interrup- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Federal  Government,  constantly  alert  to  signs 
of  weakening  in  any  part  of  our  economy,  always  stands  ready,  with 
its  full  power,  to  take  any  appropriate  further  action  to  promote 
renewed  business  expansion. 

If  our  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  this  lesson:  so  far  as  the 
economic  potential  of  our  Nation  is  concerned,  the  believers  in  the 
future  of  America  have  always  been  the  realists. 

I  count  myself  as  one  of  this  company. 

Our  long-range  problem,  then,  is  not  the  stamina  of  our  enormous 
engine  of  production.  Our  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  we  use  these 
vast  economic  forces  confidently  and  creatively,  not  only  in  direct 
military  defense  efforts,  but  likewise  in  our  foreign  policy,  through 
such  activities  as  mutual  economic  aid  and  foreign  trade. 

In  much  the  same  way,  we  have  tremendous  potential  resources  on 
other  nonmilitary  fronts  to  help  in  countering  the  Soviet  threat: 
education,  science,  research,  and,  not  least,  the  ideas  and  principles  by 
which  we  live.  And  in  all  these  cases  the  task  ahead  is  to  bring  these 
resources  more  sharply  to  bear  upon  the  new  tasks  of  security  and 
peace  in  a  swiftly  changing  world. 


IV 


There  are  many  items  in  the  administration's  program,  of  a  kind 
frequently  included  in  a  state  of  the  Union  message,  with  which  I  am 
not  dealing  today.  They  are  important  to  us  and  to  our  prosperity. 
But  I  am  reserving  them  for  treatment  in  separate  communications 
because  of  my  purpose  today  of  speaking  only  about  matters  bearing 
directly  upon  our  security  and  peace. 

I  now  place  before  you  an  outline  of  action  designed  to  focus  our 
resources  upon  the  two  tasks  of  security  and  peace. 

In  this  special  category  I  list  eight  items  requiring  action.  They 
are  not  merely  desirable.     They  are  imperative. 
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1.    DEFENSE    REORGANIZATION 


The  first  need  is  to  assure  ourselves  that  military  organization 
facilitates  rather  than  hinders  the  functioning  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  maintaining  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  purpose  of  achieving  maximum  organiza- 
tional efficiency  in  a  modern  defense  establishment  has  several  times 
occasioned  action  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  executive. 

The  advent  of  revolutionary  new  devices,  bringing  with  them  the 
problem  of  overall  continental  defense,  creates  new  difficulties, 
reminiscent  of  those  attending  the  advent  of  the  airplane  half  a 
century  ago. 

Some  of  the  important  new  weapons  which  technology  has  produced 
do  not  fit  into  any  existing  service  pattern.  They  cut  across  all 
services,  involve  all  services,  and  transcend  all  services,  at  every  stage 
from  development  to  operation.  In  some  instances  they  defy  classi- 
fication according  to  branch  of  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  uncertainties  resulting  from  such  a  situation, 
and  the  jurisdictional  disputes  attending  upon  it,  tend  to  bewilder  and 
confuse  the  public  and  create  the  impression  that  service  differences 
are  damaging  the  national  interest. 

Let  us  proudly  remember  that  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

give  their  basic  allegiance  solely  to  the  United  States.     Of  that  fact  all 

of  us  are  certain.    But  pride  of  service  and  mistaken  zeal  in  promoting 

particular  doctrine  has  more  than  once  occasioned  the  kind  of  difficulty 

of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

I  am  not  attempting  today  to  pass  judgment  on  the  charge  of  harm- 
ful service  rivalries.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  Whatever  they  are, 
America  wants  them  stopped. 

Recently  I  have  had  under  special  study  the  never-ending  problem 
of  efficient  organization,  complicated  as  it  is  by  new  weapons.  Soon 
my  own  conclusions  will  be  finalized.  I  shall  promptly  take  such 
executive  action  as  is  necessary  and,  in  a  separate  message,  I  shall 
present  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  without  anticipating  the  detailed  form  that  a  reorgani- 
zation should  take,  I  can  state  its  main  lines  in  terms  of  objectives: 
A  major  purpose  of  military  organization  is  to  achieve  real  unity 
in  the  Defense  Establishment  in  all  the  principal  features  of  military 
activity.  Of  all  these,  one  of  the  most  important  to  our  Nation's 
security  is  strategic  planning  and  control.  This  work  must  be  done 
under  unified  direction. 

The  defense  structure  must  be  one  which,  as  a  whole,  can  assume, 
with  top  efficiency  and  without  friction,  the  defense  of  America.  The 
Defense  Establishment  must  therefore  plan  for  a  better  integration  of 
its  defensive  resources,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  newer  weapons 
now  building  and  under  development.  These  obviously  require  full 
coordination  in  their  development,  production,  and  use.  Good  organ- 
ization can  help  assure  this  coordination. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  single  control  in  some  of  our  most 
advanced  development  projects,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  already 
decided  to  concentrate  into  one  organization  all  the  antimissile  and 
satellite  technology  undertaken  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Another  requirement  of  military  organization  is  a  clear  subordi- 
nation of  the  military  services  to  duly  constituted  civilian  authority. 
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This  control  must  be  real;  not  merely  on  the  surface. 

Next  there  must  be  assurance  that  an  excessive  number  of  com- 
partments in  organization  will  not  create  costly  and  confusing  com- 
partments in  our  scientific  and  industrial  effort. 

Finally,  to  end  interservice  disputes  requires  clear  organization 
and  decisive  central  direction,  supported  by  the  unstinted  cooperation 
of  every  individual  in  the  Defense  Establishment,  civilian  and  military. 

2.    ACCELERATED    DEFENSE    EFFORT 

The  second  major  action  item  is  the  acceleration  of  the  defense 
effort  in  -particular  areas  affected  by  the  fast  pace  of  scientific  and 
technological  advance. 

Some  of  the  points  at  which  improved  and  increased  effort  are 
most  essential  are  these: 

We  must  have  sure  warning  in  case  of  attack.  The  improvement 
of  warning  equipment  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  we 
approach  the  period  when  long-range  missiles  will  come  into  use. 

We  must  protect  and  disperse  our  striking  forces  and  increase  their 
readiness  for  instant  reaction.  This  means  more  base  facilities  and 
standby  crews. 

We    must    maintain    deterrent   retaliatory   power.     This    means, 
among  other  things,  stepped-up  long-range  missile  programs;  accel- 
erated programs  for  other  effective  missile  systems;  and,  for  some 
years,  more  advanced  aircraft. 

We  must  maintain  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  means  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  cruisers;  improved  antisubmarine  weapons;  missile  ships; 
and  the  like. 

We  must  maintain  all  necessary  types  of  mobile  forces  to  deal  with 
local  conflicts,  should  there  be  need.  This  means  further  improve- 
ments in  equipment,  mobility,  tactics,  and  firepower. 

Through  increases  in  pay  and  incentive,  we  must  maintain  in  the 
Armed  Forces  the  skilled  manpower  modern  military  forces  require. 
We  must  be  forward  looking  in  our  research  and  development  to 
anticipate  and  achieve  the  unimagined  weapons  of  the  future. 

With  these  and  other  improvements,  we  intend  to  assure  that  our 
vigilance,  power,  and  technical  excellence  keep  abreast  of  any  realistic 
threat  we  face. 

8.    MUTUAL    AID 

Third:  We  must  continue  to  strengthen  our  mutual  security  efforts. 

Most  people  now  realize  that  our  programs  of  military  aid  and 
defense  support  are  an  integral  part  of  our  own  defense  effort.  If  the 
foundations  of  the  free  world  structure  were  progressively  allowed  to 
crumble  under  the  pressure  of  Communist  imperialism,  the  entire 
house  of  freedom  would  be  in  danger  of  collapse. 

As  for  the  mutual  economic  assistance  program,  the  benefit  to  us 
is  threefold.  First,  the  countries  receiving  this  aid  become  bulwarks 
against  Communist  encroachment  as  their  military  defenses  and 
economies  are  strengthened.  Nations  that  are  conscious  of  a  steady 
improvement  in  their  industry,  education,  health,  and  standard  of 
living  are  not  apt  to  fall  prey  to  the  blandishments  of  Communist 
imperialists. 

Second,  these  countries  are  helped  to  reach  the  point  where  mutually 
profitable  trade  can  expand  between  them  and  us. 
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Third,  the  mutual  confidence  that  comes  from  working  together  on 
constructive  projects  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  real  under- 
standing and  peace  can  flourish. 

To  help  bring  these  multiple  benefits,  our  economic  aid  effort  should 
be  made  more  effective. 

In  proposals  for  future  economic  aid,  I  am  stressing  a  greater  use 
of  repayable  loans,  through  the  development  loan  fund,  through  funds 
generated  by  sale  of  surplus  farm  products,  and  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

While  some  increase  in  Government  funds  will  be  required,  it  re- 
mains our  objective  to  encourage  shifting  to  the  use  of  private  capital 
sources  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  economic  aid  program  in  the  past  has  been, 
not  a  rational  argument  against  it  on  the  merits,  but  a  catchword: 
"giveaway  program." 

The  real  fact  is  that  no  investment  we  make  in  our  own  security 
and  peace  can  pay  us  greater  dividends  than  necessary  amounts  of 
economic  aid  to  friendly  nations. 

This  is  no  "giveaway." 

Let's  stick  to  facts. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  one  of  our  most  essential  security  programs 
shot  down  with  a  slogan. 

4.    MUTUAL  TRADE 

Fourth :  Both  in  our  national  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace,  we  must  have  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  broadened  authority  to  negotiate. 

World  trade  supports  a  significant  segment  of  American  industry 
and  agriculture.  It  provides  employment  for  4%  million  American 
workers.  It  helps  supply  our  ever-increasing  demand  for  raw  mate- 
rials. It  provides  the  opportunity  for  American  free  enterprise  to 
develop  on  a  worldwide  scale.  It  strengthens  our  friends  and  increases 
their  desire  to  be  friends.  World  trade  helps  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  peace  by  making  all  free  nations  of  the  world  stronger  and  more 
self-reliant. 

America,  is  today  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation.  If  we  use 
this  great  asset  wisely  to  meet  the  expanding  demands  of  the  world, 
we  shall  not  only  provide  future  opportunities  for  our  own  business, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  but  in  the  process  strengthen  our  security 
posture  and  other  prospects  for  a  prosperous,  harmonious  world. 

As  President  McKinley  said,  as  long  ago  as  1901:  "Isolation  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable  *  *  *  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is 
past." 

5.    SCIENTIFIC    COOPERATION    WITH    OUR    ALLIES 

Fifth:  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Congress  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  enable  us  to  exchange  appropriate  scientific 
and  technical  information  with  friendly  countries  as  part  of  our  effort 
to  achieve  effective  scientific  cooperation. 

It  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme  for  friendly  allies  to  consume  talent 
and  money  in  solving  problems  that  their  friends  have  already  solved — 
all  because  of  artificial  barriers  to  sharing.  We  cannot  afford  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  brilliant  talents  and  minds  of  scientists  in 
friendly  countries.  The  task  ahead  will  be  hard  enough  without 
handcuffs  of  our  own  making. 
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The  groundwork  for  this  kind  of  cooperation  has  already  been  laid 
in  discussions  among  NATO  countries.  Promptness  in  following 
through  with  legislation  will  be  the  best  possible  evidence  of  American 
unity  of  purpose  in  cooperating  with  our  friends. 

6.    EDUCATION    AND    RESEARCH 

Sixth:  In  the  area  of  education  and  research,  I  recommend  a  bal- 
anced program  to  improve  our  resources,  involving  an  investment  of 
about  a  billion  dollars  over  a  4-year  period.  This  involves  new 
activities  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
designed  principally  to  encourage  improved  teaching  quality  and 
student  opportunities  in  the  interests  of  national  security.  It  also 
provides  a  fivefold  increase  in  sums  available  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  its  special  activities  in  stimulating  and  improving 
science  education. 

Scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  maintaining  local  control  of 
educational  policy,  spurring  the  maximum  amount  of  local  effort,  and 
to  avoiding  undue  stress  on  the  physical  sciences  at  the  expense  of 
other  branches  of  learning. 

In  the  field  of  research,  I  am  asking  for  substantial  increases  in  basic 
research  funds,  including  a  doubling  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  this  purpose. 

But  Federal  action  can  do  only  a  part  of  the  job.  In  both  educa- 
tion and  research,  redoubled  exertions  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans  if  we  are  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  our  times.  This 
means  hard  work  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  governments,  private 
industry,  schools  and  colleges,  private  organizations  and  foundations, 
teachers,  parents,  and — perhaps  most  important  of  all — the  student 
himself,  with  his  bag  of  books  and  his  homework. 

With  this  kind  of  all-inclusive  campaign,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
can  create  the  intellectual  capital  we  need  for  the  years  ahead,  invest 
it  in  the  right  places — and  do  all  this,  not  as  regimented  pawns,  but 
as  free  men  and  women. 

7.    SPENDING    AND    SAVING 

Seventh:  To  provide  for  this  extra  effort  for  security,  we  must 
apply  stern  tests  of  priority  to  other  expenditures,  both  military  and 
civilian. 

This  extra  effort  involves,  most  immediately,  the  need  for  a  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  of  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

In  the  1959  budget,  increased  expenditures  for  missiles,  nuclear 
ships,  atomic  energy,  research  and  development,  science  and  educa- 
tion, a  special  contingency  fund  to  deal  with  possible  new  technological 
discoveries,  and  increases  in  pay  and  incentives  to  obtain  and  retain 
competent  manpower  add  up  to  a  total  increase  over  the  comparable 
figures  in  the  1957  budget  of  about  $4  billion. 

I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  these  necessary  increases,  we  should  strive 
to  finance  the  1959  security  effort  out  of  expected  revenues.  While 
we  now  believe  that  expected  revenues  and  expenditures  will  roughly 
balance,  our  real  purpose  will  be  to  achieve  adequate  security,  but 
always  with  the  utmost  regard  for  efficiency  and  careful  management. 

This  purpose  will  require  the  cooperation  of  Congress  in  making 
careful  analysis  of  estimates  presented,  reducing  expenditure  on  less 
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essential  military  programs  and  installations,  postponing  some  new 
civilian  programs,  transferring  some  to  the  States,  and  curtailing  or 
eliminating  others. 

Such  related  matters  as  the  national  debt  ceiling  and  tax  revenues 
will  be  dealt  with  in  later  messages. 

8.    WORKS    OF   PEACE 

My  last  call  for  action  is  not  primarily  addressed  to  the  Congress 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  Rather,  it  is  a  message  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  all  other  peoples,  especially  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  what  we  would  like  to  say: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  only  one  solution  to  the  grim  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead.  The  world  must  stop  the  present  plunge  toward 
more  and  more  destructive  weapons  of  war,  and  turn  the  corner  that 
will  start  our  steps  firmly  on  the  path  toward  lasting  peace. 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  in  a  universal  fact:  the  people 
of  the  world,  as  people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and  want  peace 
now. 

"The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  way  of  translating  this  universal 
desire  into  action. 

"This  will  require  more  than  words  of  peace.  It  requires  works  of 
peace." 

Now,  may  I  try  to  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  the  kind  of 
works  of  peace  that  might  make  a  beginning  in  the  new  direction. 

For  a  start  our  people  should  learn  to  know  each  other  better. 
Recent  negotiations  in  Washington  have  provided  a  basis  in  principle 
for  greater  freedom  of  communication  and  exchange  of  people.  I 
urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  in  turning  principle  into 
practice  by  prompt  and  tangible  actions  that  will  break  down  the 
unnatural  barriers  that  have  blocked  the  flow  of  thought  and  under- 
standing between  our  people. 

Another  kind  of  work  of  peace  is  cooperation  on  projects  of  human 
welfare.  For  example,  we  now  have  it  within  our  power  to  eradicate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  that  age-old  scourge  of  mankind:  malaria. 
We  are  embarking  with  other  nations  in  an  all-out  5-year  campaign 
to  blot  out  this  curse  forever.  We  invite  the  Soviets  to  join  with  us 
in  this  great  work  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our  efforts  with  the  Soviets  in 
other  campaigns  against  the  diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mortals — such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

If  people  can  get  together  on  such  projects,  is  it  not  possible  that 
we  could  then  go  on  to  a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of  science  for 
peace? 

We  have  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  the  success  of  our  atoms-for- 
peace  proposal,  which  in  only  a  few  years,  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  became  a  reality  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

A  program  of  science  for  peace  might  provide  a  means  of  funneling 
into  one  place  the  results  of  research  from  scientists  everywhere  and 
from  there  making  it  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  betterment  that  could  result 
from  such  cooperation.  Hunger  and  disease  could  increasingly  be 
driven  from  the  earth.  The  age-old  dream  of  a  good  life  for  all 
could,  at  long  last,  be  translated  into  reality. 
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But  of  all  the  works  of  peace,  none  is  more  needed  now  than  a  real 
first  step  toward  disarmament. 

Last  August  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  approved  a  disarmament  plan  that  we  and  our  allies 
sincerely  believed  to  be  fair  and  practical.  The  Soviets  have  rejected 
both  the  plan,  and  the  negotiating  procedure  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations.  As  a  result,  negotiation  on  this  supremely  important  issue 
is  now  at  a  standstill. 

But  the  world  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  on  disarmament.  We 
must  never  give  up  the  search  for  a  basis  of  agreement. 

Our  allies  from  time  to  time  develop  differing  ideas  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed. We  must  concert  these  convictions  among  ourselves.  There- 
after, any,  reasonable  proposal  that  holds  promise  for  disarmament 
and  reduction  of  tension  must  be  heard,  discussed,  and,  if  possible, 
negotiated. 

But  a  disarmament  proposal,  to  hold  real  promise,  must  at  the 
minimum  have  one  feature:  reliable  means  to  insure  compliance  by 
all.  It  takes  actions  and  demonstrated  integrity  on  both  sides  to 
create  and  sustain  confidence.  And  confidence  in  a  genuine  dis- 
armament agreement  is  vital,  not  only  to  the  signers  of  the  agreement, 
but  also  to  the  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  who  are  weary  of 
tensions  and  armaments. 

I  say  once  more,  to  all  peoples,  that  we  will  always  go  the  extra 
mile  with  anyone  on  earth  if  it  will  bring  us  nearer  a  genuine  peace. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  in  which  we  must  funnel  our  energies 
more  efficiently  into  the  task  of  advancing  security  and  peace. 

These  actions  demand  and  expect  two  things  of  the  American 

Eeople:  sacrifice,  and  a  high  degree  of  understanding.  For  sacrifice  to 
e  effective  it  must  be  intelligent.  Sacrifice  must  be  made  for  the 
right  purpose  and  in  the  right  place — even  if  that  place  happens  to 
come  close  to  home. 

After  all,  it  is  no  good  demanding  sacrifice  in  general  terms  one  day, 
and  the  next  day,  for  local  reasons,  opposing  the  elimination  of  some 
unneeded  Federal  facility. 

It  is  pointless  to  condemn  Federal  spending  in  general,  and  tlie  next 
moment  condemn  just  as  stongly  an  effort  to  reduce  the  particular 
Federal  grant  that  touches  one's  own  interest. 

And  it  makes  no  sense  whatever  to  spend  additional  billions  on 
military  strength  to  deter  a  potential  danger,  and  then,  by  cutting  aid 
and  trade  programs,  let  the  world  succumb  to  a  present  danger  in 
economic  guise. 

My  friends  of  the  Congress:  The  world  is  waiting  to  see  how  wisely 
and  decisively  a  free  representative  government  will  now  act. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  possesses  and  will  display  the  wisdom 
promptly  to  do  its  part  in  translating  into  law  the  actions  demanded 
by  our  Nation's  interests.  But,  to  make  law  effective,  our  kind  of 
government  needs  the  full  voluntary  support  of  millions  of  Americans 
for  these  actions. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  response  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  will  make  this  time  of  test  a  time  of  honor.  Mankind 
then  will  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  future  belongs,  not  to  the 
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concept  of  the  regimented  atheistic  state,  but  to  the  people — the 
God-fearing  peace-loving  people  of  all  the  world. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  9,  1959. 


Members  of  the  86th  Congress  and  friends:  First  I  should  like  to 
assure  the  delegation  of  our  newest  State,  Alaska,  of  my  satisfaction 
that  it  now  begins  its  participation  with  all  of  you  in  the  work  of 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  voice  the  hope  that  before  my  term  of  office  is  ended  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  50th  star 
in  our  national  flag. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  this  is  the  moment  when  Congress  and 
the  Executive  annually  begin  their  cooperative  work  to  build  a  better 
America. 

One  basic  purpose  unites  us:  To  promote  strength  and  security,  side 
by  side  with  liberty  and  opportunity. 

*     *     * 

As  we  meet  today,  in  the  170th  years  of  the  Republic,  our  Nation 
must  continue  to  provide — as  indeed  all  other  free  governments  have 
had  to  do  throughout  time — a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  as 
old  as  history.  It  is:  Can  Government  based  upon  liberty  and  the 
God-given  rights  of  man,  permanently  endure  when  ceaselessly 
challenged  by  a  dictatorship,  hostile  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  con- 
trolling an  economic  and  military  strength  of  great  and  growing 
power? 

For  us  the  answer  has  always  been  found,  and  is  still  found  in  the 
devotion,  the  vision,  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  of  our  people. 

Moreover,  this  challenge  we  face,  not  as  a  single  powerful  nation, 
but  as  one  that  has  in  recent  decades  reached  a  position  of  recognized 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  position  of  leadership  in  an  era  of  remark- 
able productivity  and  growth.  It  is  also  a  time  when  man's  power  of 
mass  destruction  has  reached  fearful  proportions. 

Possession  of  such  capabilities  helps  create  world  suspicion  and 
tension.  We,  on  our  part,  know  that  we  seek  only  a  just  peace  for  all, 
with  aggressive  designs  against  no  one.  Yet  we  realize  that  there  is 
uneasiness  in  the  world  because  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  peoples  that 
through  arrogance,  miscalculation,  the  fear  of  attack,  catastrophic  war 
could  be  launched.  Keeping  the  peace  in  today's  world  more  than 
ever  calls  for  the  utmost  in  the  Nation's  resolution,  wisdom,  steadiness 
and  unremitting  effort. 

We  cannot  build  peace  through  desire  alone.     Moreover,  we  have 
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learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  international  agreements,  historically 
considered  by  us  as  sacred,  are  regarded  in  Communist  doctrine  and 
in  practice  to  be  mere  scraps  of  paper.  The  most  recent  proof  of  their 
disdain  of  international  obligations,  solemnly  undertaken,  is  their 
announced  intention  to  abandon  their  responsibilities  respecting  Berlin. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  actions  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  any 
treaty  to  which  Communists  are  a  party  except  where  such  a  treaty 
provides  within  itself  for  self -enforcing  mechanisms.  Indeed,  the 
demonstrated  disregard  of  the  Communists  of  their  own  pledges  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  world  success  in  substituting  the  rule 
of  law  for  rule  by  force. 

Yet  step  by  step  we  must  strengthen  the  institutions  of  peace — a 
peace  that  rests  upon  justice — a  peace  that  depends  upon  a  deep 
knowledge  and  clear  understanding  by  all  peoples,  including  our  own, 
of  the  consequences  of  failure  in  this  great  purpose. 


To  achieve  this  peace  we  seek  to  prevent  war  at  any  place  and  in 
any  dimension.  If,  despite  our  best  efforts,  a  local  dispute  should 
flare  into  armed  hostilities,  the  next  problem  would  be  to  keep  the 
conflict  from  spreading,  and  so  compromising  freedom.  In  support 
of  these  objectives  we  maintain  forces  of  great  power  and  flexibility. 

Our  formidable  air  striking  forces  are  a  powerful  deterrent  to  general 
war.  Large  and  growing  portions  of  these  units  can  depart  from  their 
bases  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Similar  forces  are  included  in  our  naval  fleets. 

Ground  and  other  tactical  formations  can  move  with  swiftness  and 
precision,  when  requested  by  friendly  and  responsible  governments, 
to  help  curb  threatened  aggression.  The  stabilizing  influence  of  this 
capacity  has  been  dramatically  demonstrated  more  than  once  over 
the  past  year. 

Our  military  and  related  scientific  progress  has  been  highly 
gratifying.  _ 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles.    Intermediate  range  missiles  are  now  being  deployed  in  opera- 
tional units.    The  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  program  has 
been  marked  by  rapid  development  as  evidenced  by  recent  successful 
tests.    Missile  training  units  have  been  established  and  launching 
sites  are  far  along  in  construction. 

New  aircraft  that  fly  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound  are  entering 
our  squadrons. 

We  have  successfully  placed  five  satellites  in  orbit,  which  have 
gathered  information  of  scientific  importance  never  before  available. 
Our  latest  satellite  illustrates  our  steady  advance  in  rocketry  and 
foreshadows  new  developments  in  world-wide  communications. 

Warning  systems  constantly  improve. 

Our  atomic  submarines  have  shattered  endurance  records  and  made 
historic  voyages  under  the  North  Polar  Sea. 

A  major  segment  of  our  national  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity is  working  intensively  to  achieve  new  and  greater  develop- 
ments. Advance  in  military  technology  requires  adequate  financing 
but,  of  course,  even  more,  it  requires  talent  and  time. 

All  this  I  give  only  as  a  matter  of  history,  as  a  record  of  our  progress 
in  space  and  ballistic  missile  fields  in  no  more  than  4  years  of  intensive 
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effort.  At  the  same  time  we  clearly  recognize  that  some  of  the  recent 
Soviet  accomplishments  in  this  particular  technology  are  indeed 
brilliant. 

Under  the  law  enacted  last  year  the  Department  of  Defense  is  being 
reorganized  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  full  authority  over  the 
Military  Establishment.  Greater  efficiency,  more  cohesive  effort,  and 
speedier  reaction  to  emergencies  are  among  the  many  advantages  we 
are  already  noting  from  these  changes. 

These  few  highlights  point  up  our  steady  military  gains.  We  are 
rightfully  gratified  by  the  achievements  they  represent.  New  and 
greater  developments  preoccupy  the  major  portion  of  the  Natioi  's 
scientists.  But  we  must  remember  that  these  imposing  armaments 
are  purchased  at  great  cost. 

National  security  programs  account  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Modern  weapons  are  exceedingly  expensive. 

The  overall  cost  of  introducing  Atlas  into  our  Armed  Forces  will 
average  $35  million  per  missile  on  the  firing  line. 

This  year  we  are  investing  an  aggregate  of  close  to  $7  billion  in 
missile  programs  alone. 

Other  billions,  go  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
new  weapons  systems. 

Our  latest  atomic  submarines  will  cost  $50  million  each,  while  some 
special  types  will  cost  three  times  as  much. 

We  are  now  ordering  fighter  aircraft  which  are  priced  at  50  times 
as  much  as  the  fighters  of  World  War  II. 

We  are  buying  certain  bombers  that  cost  their  weight  in  gold, 
exactly. 

These  sums  are  tremendous,  even  when  compared  with  the  marvel- 
ous resiliency  and  capacity  of  our  economy. 

Such  expenditures  demand  both  balance  and  perspective  in  our 
planning  for  defense.  At  every  turn,  we  must  weigh,  judge,  and 
select.    Needless  duplication  of  weapons  and  forces  must  be  avoided. 

We  must  guard  against  feverish  building  of  vast  armaments  to  meet 
glibly  predicted  moments  of  so-called  maximum  peril.     The  threat 
we  face  is  not  sporadic  or  dated;  it  is  continuous.    Hence  we  must  not 
be  swayed  in  our  calculations  either  by  groundless  fear  or  by  compla- 
cency.   We  must  avoid  extremes,  for  vacillation  between  extremes  is 
inefficient,   costly,   and  destructive  of  morale.    In  these  days  of 
unceasing  technological  advance,  we  must  plan  our  defense  expendi- 
tures systematically  and  with  care,  fully  recognizing  that  obsolescence 
compels  the  never-ending  replacement  of  older  weapons  with  new  ones. 

The  defense  budget  for  the  coming  year  has  been  planned  on  the 
basis  of  these  principles  and  considerations.  Over  these  many  months 
I  have  personally  participated  in  its  development. 

The  aim. is  a  sensible  posture  of  defense.  The  secondary  aim  is 
increased  efficiency  and  avoidance  of  waste.  Both  are  achieved  by 
this  budgetary  plan. 

Working  by  these  guidelines  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
America  can  be  as  sure  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  her  Armed 
Forces  as  she  is  of  their  loyalty.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  Nation 
will  thus  avoid  useless  expenditures  which,  in  the  name  of  security, 
might  tend  to  undermine  the  economy  and,  therefore,  the  Nation's 
safety. 
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Our  own  vast  strength  is  only  a  part  of  that  required  for  dependable 
security.  Because  of  this  we  have  joined  with  nearly  50  other  nations 
in  collective  security  arrangements.  In  these  common  undertakings 
each  nation  is  expected  to  contribute  what  it  can  in  sharing  the  heavy 
load.  Each  supplies  part  of  a  strategic  deployment  to  protect  the 
forward  boundaries  of  freedom. 

Constantly  we  seek  new  ways  to  make  more  effective  our  contri- 
bution to  this  system  of  collective  security.  Recently  I  have  asked  a 
committee  of  eminent  Americans  of  both  parties  to  reappraise  our 
military  assistance  programs  and  the  relative  emphasis  which  should 
be  placed  on  military  and  economic  aid. 

I  am  hopeful  that  preliminary  recommendations  of  this  committee 
will  be  available  in  time  to  assist  in  shaping  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Any  survey  of  the  free  world's  defense  structure  cannot  fail  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  regret  that  so  much  of  our  effort  and  resources 
must  be  devoted  to  armaments.  At  Geneva  and  elsewhere  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  technical  and  other  agreements  that  may  help  to  open 
up,  with  some  promise,  the  issues  of  international  disarmament. 
America  will  never  give  up  the  hope  that  eventually  all  nations  can, 
with  mutual  confidence,  drastically  reduce  these  nonproductive 
expenditures. 

II 

The  material  foundation  of  our  national  safety  is  a  strong  and 
expanding  economy.  Tins  we  have — and  this  we  must  maintain. 
Only  with  such  an  economy  can  we  be  secure  and  simultaneously 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

A  year  ago  the  Nation  was  experiencing  a  decline  in  employment 
and  in  output.  Today  that  recession  is  fading  into  history,  and  this 
without  gigantic,  hastily  improvised  public  works  projects  or  untimely 
tax  reductions.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  recovery  has  been  underway 
since  last  May.  New  homes  are  being  built  at  the  highest  rate  in 
several  years.  Retail  sales  are  at  peak  levels.  Personal  income  is  at 
an  alltime  high. 

The  marked  forward  thrust  of  our  economy  reaffirms  our  confidence 
in  competitive  enterprise.  But — clearly — wisdom  and  prudence  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  are  always 
necessary. 

The  outlook  is  this:  1960  commitments  for  our  Armed  Forces,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  military  assistance,  exceed  $47 
billion.  In  the  foreseeable  future  they  are  not  likely  to  be  signifi- 
cantly lower.  With  an  annual  population  increase  of  3  million,  other 
governmental  costs  are  bound  to  mount. 

After  we  have  provided  wisely  for  our  military  strength,  we  must 
judge  how  to  allocate  our  remaining  Government  resources  most 
effectively  to  promote  our  well-being  and  our  economic  growth. 

Federal  programs  that  will  benefit  all  citizens  are  moving  forward. 

Next  year  we  will  be  spending  increased  amounts  on  health  pro- 
grams— 

On  Federal  assistance  to  science  and  education; 

On  the  development  of  the  Nation's  water  resources; 

On  the  renewal  of  urban  areas;  and 

On  our  vast  system  of  Federal-aid  highways. 
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Each  of  these  additional  outlays  is  being  made  necessary  by  the 
surging  growth  of  America. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Responsive  to  this  growth,  Federal  grants  and 
long-term  loans  to  assist  14  major  types  of  capital  improvements  in 
our  cities  will  total  over  $2  billion  in  i960,  and  this  figure  is  double  the 
expenditure  of  2  years  ago.  The  major  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment in  these  fields  rests  in  the  localities,  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  do  its  proper  part  in  meeting  the  genuine 
needs  of  a  burgeoning  population. 

But  the  progress  of  our  economy  can  more  than  match  the  growth 
of  our  needs.     We  need  only  to  act  wisely  and  confidently. 

Here,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  digress  long  enough  to  express 
something  that  is  much  on  my  mind. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  basic  question  facing  us  today  is 
more  than  mere  survival — the  military  defense  of  national  life  and 
territory.     It  is  the  preservation  of  a  way  of  life. 

We  must  meet  the  world  challenge  and  at  the  same  time  permit  no 
stagnation  in  America. 

Unless  we  progress,  we  regress. 

We  can  successfully  sustain  security  and  remain  true  to  our  heritage 
of  freedom  if  we  clearly  visualize  the  tasks  ahead  and  set  out  to  per- 
form them  with  resolution  and  vigor.  We  must  first  define  these 
tasks  and  then  understand  what  we  must  do  to  perform  them. 

If  progress  is  to  be  steady  we  must  have  long-term  guides  extending 
far  ahead,  certainly  5,  possibly  even  10  years.  They  must  reflect  the 
knowledge  that  before  the  end  of  5  years  we  will  have  a  population  of 
more  than  190  million.  They  must  be  goals  that  stand  high,  and  so 
inspire  every  citizen  to  climb  always  toward  mounting  levels  of  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  strength.  Every  advance  toward  them 
cannot  d^>  other  than  serve  to  stir  pride  in  individual  and  national 
achievements. 

To  define  these  goals,  I  intend  to  mobilize  help  from  every  available 
source. 

We  need  more  than  politically  ordained  nat;onal  objectives  if  we 
are  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  free  men  and  women.  A  group  of 
selfless,  able  and  devoted  individuals,  outside  of  Government,  could 
effectively  participate  in  making  the  necessary  appraisal  of  the 
potentials  of  our  future. 

The  result  would  be  the  establishment  of  national  goals  that  would 
not  only  spur  us  on  the  our  finest  efforts,  but  also  would  meet  the 
stern  test  of  practicality. 

The  Committee  I  plan  will  comprise  educators  and  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  finance,  the  professions,  and  every  other  kind 
of  useful  activity. 

>  Such  a  study  would  update  and  supplement,  in  the  light  of  con- 
tinuous changes  in  our  society  and  its  economy,  the  monumental  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Recent  Social  Trends  which  was  appointed  in 
1931  by  President  Hoover.  Its  report  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  national  development. 

The  new  Committee  would  be  concerned,  among  other  things,  with 
the  living  standards  of  our  people,  their  health  and  education,  their 
better  assurance  of  life  and  liberty,  and  their  greater  opportunities. 
It  would  also  be  concerned  with  methods  to  meet  such  goals  and  what 
levels  of  government — local,  State,  or  Federal — might  or  should  be 
particularly  concerned. 
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As  one  example,  consider  our  schools,  operated  under  the  authority 
of  local  communities  and  States.  In  their  capacity  and  in  their 
quality  they  conform  to  no  recognizable  standards.  In  some  places 
facilities  are  ample,  in  others  meager.  Pay  of  teachers  ranges  between 
wide  limits,  from  the  adequate  to  the  shameful.  As  would  be  expected, 
quality  of  teaching  varies  just  as  widely.  But  to  our  teachers  we 
commit  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  family — 
our  children. 

We  must  have  teachers  of  competence.  To  obtain  and  hold  them 
we  need  standards.  We  need  a  national  goal.  Once  established  I  am 
certain  that  public  opinion  would  compel  steady  progress  toward  its 
accomplishment. 

Such  studies  would  be  helpful,  I  believe,  to  government  at  all  levels 
and  to  all  individuals.  The  goals  so  established  could  help  us  see  our 
current  problems  in  perspective.    They  will  spur  progress. 

We  do  not  forget,  of  course,  that  our  Nation's  progress  and  fiscal 
integrity  are  interdependent  and  inseparable.  We  can  afford  every- 
thing we  clearly  need,  but  we  cannot  afford  one  cent  of  waste.  We 
must  examine  every  item  of  governmental  expense  critically.  To  do 
otherwise  would  betray  our  Nation's  future. 

Thrift  is  one  of  the  characteristics  that  have  made  this  Nation 
great ;  why  should  we  ignore  it  now? 

We  must  avoid  any  contribution  to  inflationary  processes  which 
could  disrupt  sound  growth  in  our  economy. 

Prices  have  displayed  a  welcome  stability  in  recent  months  and, 
if  we  are  wise  and  resolute,  we  will  not  tolerate  inflation  in  the  years 
to  come.  But  history  makes  clear  the  risks  inherent  in  any  failure 
to  deal  firmly  with  the  basic  causes  of  inflation.  Two  of  the  most 
important  of  these  causes  are  the  wage-price  spiral  and  continued 
deficit  financing. 

Inflation  would  reduce  job  opportunities,  price  us  out  of  world 
markets,  shrink  the  value  of  savings,  and  penalize  the  thrift  so  essen- 
tial to  finance  a  growing  economy. 

Inflation  is  not  a  Robin  Hood,  taking  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the 
poor.  Rather,  it  deals  most  cruelly  with  those  who  can  least  protect 
themselves.  It  strikes  hardest  those  millions  of  our  citizens  whose 
incomes  do  not  quickly  rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  When  prices 
soar,  the  pensioner  and  the  widow  see  their  security  undermined,  the 
man  of  thrift  sees  his  savings  melt  away;  the  white-collar  worker,  the 
minister,  and  the  teacher  see  their  standards  of  living  dragged  down. 

Inflation  can  be  prevented.  But  this  demands  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  business  and  labor  leaders  and  of  government  at  all 
levels. 

We  must  encourage  the  self-discipline,  the  restraint  necessary  to 
curb  the  wage-price  spiral  and,  except  only  in  critical  emergencies, 
we  must  meet  current  costs  from  current  revenue. 

To  minimize  the  danger  of  future  soaring  prices  and  to  keep  our 
economy  sound  and  expanding,  I  shall  present  to  the  Congress  certain 
proposals. 

First,  I  shall  submit  a  balanced  budget  for  the  next  year,  a  year 
expected  to  be  the  most  prosperous  of  our  entire  history.  It  is  a 
realistic  budget  with  wholly  attainable  objectives. 

If  we  cannot  live  within  our  means  during  such  a  time  of  rising 
prosperity,  the  hope  for  fiscal  integrity  will  fade;  and  if  we  persist  in 
living  beyond  our  means  we  make  it  difficult  for  everv  family  in  our 
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land  to  balance  its  own  household  budget.  But  to  live  within  our 
means  would  be  a  tangible  demonstration  to  ourselves  and  to  others  of 
the  self-discipline  needed  to  assure  a  stable  dollar. 

The  Constitution  entrusts  the  Executive  with  many  functions,  but 
the  Congress — and  the  Congress  alone — has  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Ultimately  upon  Congress  rests  responsibility  for  determining  the 
scope  and  amount  of  Federal  spending. 

By  working  together,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  can  keep  a 
balance  between  income  and  outgo.  If  this  is  done  there  is  real  hope 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  foreseeable  future  when 
needed  tax  reforms  can  be  accomplished. 

In  this  hope,  I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  appropriate  proposals  for  revising,  at  the  proper  time,  our 
tax  structure,  to  remove  inequities  and  to  enhance  incentives  for  all 
Americans  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  invest.  Such  recommendations 
will  be  made  as  quickly  as  our  fiscal  condition  permits.  These  pros- 
pects will  be  .brightened  if  1960  expenditures  do  not  exceed  the  levels 
recommended. 

Second,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  Chief  Executive 
be  given  the  responsibility  either  to  approve  or  to  veto  specific  items 
of  appropriations  and  authorization  bills.  I  assure  you  gentlemen 
that  I  know  this  recommendation  has  been  made  time  and  again  by 
every  President  that  has  appeared  in  this  Hall  for  many  years,  but 
I  say  this,  it  still  is  one  of  the  most  important  corrections  that  could 
be  made  in  our  annual  expenditure  program,  because  this  would  save 
tax  dollars. 

Third,  to  reduce  Federal  operations  in  an  area  where  private 
enterprise  can  do  the  job,  I  shall  recommend  legislation  for  greater 
flexibility  in  extending  Federal  credit,  and  in  improving  the  procedures 
under  which  private  credits  are  insured  or  guaranteed.  Present 
practices  have  needlessly  added  large  sums  to  Federal  expenditures. 

Fourth,  action  is  required  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  large 
Federal  expenditures  for  agriculture  and  to  achieve  greater  fiscal 
control  in  this  area. 

Outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  for  the  support  of  farm  prices  on  a  very  few  farm  products,  will 
exceed  $5  billion.  That  is  a  sum  equal  to  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  net  income  of  all  farm  operators  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in 
Government  hands  surplus  farm  products  worth  about  $9  billion. 
And  by  July  1,  1959,  Government  expenditures  for  storage,  interest, 
and  handling  of  its  agricultural  inventory  will  reach  a  rate  of  $1 
billion  a  year. 

'This  level  of  expenditure  for  farm  products  could  be  made  willingly 
for  a  temporary  period  if  it  were  leading  to  a  sound  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  true.  We  need  new  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  past  I  have  sent  messages  to  the  Congress  requesting  greater 
freedom  for  our  farmers  to  manage  their  own  farms  and  greater 
freedom  for  markets  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  producers  and  consumers. 
Legislative  changes  that  followed  were  appropriate  in  direction  but 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

The  situation  calls  for  prompt  and  forthright  action.  Recom- 
mendation for  action  will  be  contained  in  a  message  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  shortly. 
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These  fiscal  and  related  actions  will  help  create  an  environment  of 
price  stability  for  economic  growth.  However,  certain  additional 
measures  are  needed. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  make 
it  clear  that  Government  intends  to  use  all  appropriate  means  to 
protect  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  am  establishing  a  continuing  Cabinet  group  on  price  stability  for 
economic  growth  to  study  governmental  and  private  policies  affecting 
costs,  prices,  and  economic  growth.  It  will  strive  also  to  build  a 
better  public  understanding  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing growth  and  price  stability. 

Studies  are  being  undertaken  to  improve  our  information  on  prices, 
wages,  and  productivity. 

I  believe  all  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  will  support  this  program  of 
action  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  promote  price  stability. 

Ill 

I  take  up  next  certain  aspects  of  our  international  situation  and  our 
progress  to  strengthen  it. 

America's  security  can  be  assured  only  within  a  world  community 
of  strong,  stable,  independent  nations,  in  which  the  concepts  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  human  dignity  can  flourish. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Fortress  America.  If  ever  we  were 
reduced  to  the  isolation  implied  by  that  term,  we  would  occupy  a 
prison,  not  a  fortress.  The  question  whether  we  can  afford  to  help 
other  nations  that  want  to  defend  their  freedom  but  cannot  fully  do  so 
from  their  own  means,  has  only  one  answer:  We  can  and  we  must,  as 
we  have  been  doing  so  since  1947. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  long  been  dedicated  to  building  a  permanent 
and  just  peace. 

During  the  past  6  years  our  free  world  security  arrangements  have 
been  bolstered  and  the  bonds  of  freedom  have  been  more  closely  kmi. 
Our  friends  in  Western  Europe  are  experiencing  new  internal  vitality, 
and  are  increasingly  more  able  to  resist  external  threats. 

Over  the  years  the  world  has  come  to  understand  clearly  that  it  is 
our  firm  policy  not  to  countenance  aggression.  In  Lebanon,  Taiwan, 
and  Berlin  our  stand  has  been  clear,  right,  and  expressive  of  the  de- 
termined will  of  a  united  people. 

Acting  with  other  free  nations  we  have  undertaken  the  solemn 
obligation  to  defend  the  people  of  free  Berlin  against  any  effort  to 
destroy  their  freedom.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  constantly  seek 
meaningful  agreements  to  settle  this  and  other  problems,  knowing 
full  well  that  not  only  the  integrity  of  a  single  city  but  the  hope  of 
all  free  peoples  is  at  stake. 

We  need,  likewise,  to  continue  helping  to  build  the  economic 
base  so  essential  to  the  free  world's  stability  and  strength. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  have  both 
fully  proven  their  worth  as  instruments  of  international  financial 
cooperation.  Their  Executive  Directors  have  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  each  member  country's  subscription.  I  am  requesting  the 
Congress  for  immediate  approval  of  our  share  of  these  increases. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  representatives  of  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  for  the  creation  of  an  inter-American  financial 
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institution.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  join  all  the  American  Republics 
in  a  common  institution  which  would  promote  and  finance  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.  One  great  result  of  this  would  be  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  capital  from  the  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  private  sources. 

Private  enterprise  continues  to  make  major  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  have  not  yet 
marshaled  the  full  potential  of  American  business  for  this  task,  par- 
ticularly in  countries  which  have  recently  attained  their  independence. 
I  shall  present  to  this  Congress  a  program  designed  to  encourage 
greater  participation  by  private  enterprise  in  economic  development 
abroad. 

Further,  all  of  us  know  that  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  we 
must  do  much  more  than  help  build  sound  economies.  The  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical  strength  of  people  throughout  the  world 
will  in  the  last  analysis  determine  their  willingness  and  their  ability 
to  resist  communism. 

To  give  a  single  illustration  of  our  many  efforts  in  these  fields :  We 
have  been  a  participant  in  the  effort  that  has  been  made  over  the  past 
few  years  against  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  mankind — disease. 
Through  the  mutual  security  program  public  health  officials  are  being 
trained  by  American  universities  to  serve  in  less  developed  countries. 
We  are  engaged  in  intensive  malaria  eradication  projects  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  in  this  work.  America's  major  successes  in  our  own 
country  prove  the  feasibility  of  success  everywhere. 

By  these  and  other  means  we  shall  continue  and  expand  our  cam- 
paign against  the  afflictions  that  now  bring  needless  suffering  and 
death  to  so  many  of  the  world's  people.  We  wish  to  be  part  of  a  great 
shared  effort  toward  the  triumph  of  health. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  America  is  best  described  by 
one  word,  "freedom." 

If  we  hope  to  strengthen  freedom  in  the  world  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  how  our  own  conduct  reacts  elsewhere.  No  nation  has  ever 
been  so  floodlighted  by  world  opinion  as  the  United  States  is  today. 
Everything  we  do  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world.     The  bad  is  seen  along  with  the  good. 

Because  we  are  human  we  err.  But  as  free  men  we  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  correcting  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  our  ways. 

Last  January  I  made  comprehensive  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  legislation  in  the  labor -management  field.  To  my  dis- 
appointment, Congress  failed  to  act.  The  McClellan  committee  dis- 
closures of  corruption,  racketeering,  and  abuse  of  trust  and  power  in 
labor-management  affairs  have  aroused  America  and  amazed  other 
peoples.  Its  disclosures  emphasize  the  need  for  improved  local  law 
enforcement  and  the  enactment  of  effective  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  to  insure  the  rights  and  economic 
freedoms  of  millions  of  American  workers.  Halfhearted  measures 
will  not  do.  I  shall  recommend  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
designed — 

To  safeguard  workers'  funds  in  union  treasuries  against  misuse 
of  any  kind  whatsoever; 

To  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  individual  union  mem- 
bers, including  the  basic  right  to  free  and  secret  elections  of 
officers; 

To  advance  true  and  responsible  collective  bargaining; 
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To  protect  the  public  and  innocent  third  parties  from  unfair 
and  coercive  practices,  such  as  boycotting  and  blackmail 
picketing. 

The  workers  and  the  public  must  have  these  vital  protections. 

In  other  areas  of  human  rights — freedom  from  discrimination  in 
voting,  in  public  education,  in  access  to  jobs,  and  in  other  respects — 
the  world  is  likewise  watching  our  conduct. 

The  image  of  America  abroad  is  not  improved  when  schoolchildren, 
through  closing  of  some  of  our  schools  and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  deprived  of  their  opportunity  for  an  education. 

The  government  of  a  free  people  has  no  purpose  more  noble  than 
to  work  for  the  maximum  realization  of  equality  of  opportunity  under 
law.  That  is  the  concept  under  which  our  founding  papers  were 
written.  This  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  any  one  branch  of  our 
Government.  The  judicial  arm,  which  has  the  ultimate  authority  for 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  has  held  that  certain  State  laws  and 
practices  discriminate  upon  racial  grounds  and  are  unconstitutional. 
Whenever  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
challenged,  I  shall  continue  to  take  every  proper  action  necessary  to 
uphold  it. 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our  constitutional  system  is 
that  it  guarantees  to  every  individual,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  hold  public  office  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  make 
meaningful  this  inspiring  objective.  We  can  fulfill  that  obligation 
by  our  leadership  in  teaching,  persuading,  demonstrating,  and  in 
enforcing  the  law. 

We  are  now  making  noticeable  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights — 
we  are  moving  forward  toward  achievement  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  people  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  of  each  of  its  citizens,  that  progress  must  continue. 

Legislative  proposals  of  the  administration  in  this  field  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  early  in  the  session.     All  of  us  should  help  to 
make  clear  that  the  Government  is  united  in  the  common  purpose  of 
giving  support  to  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
*  *  * 

Finally,  by  moving  steadily  toward  the  goal  of  greater  freedom 
under  law,  for  our  own  people,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  freedom  under  law  throughout  the  world. 

All  peoples  are  sorely  tired  of  the  fear,  destruction,  and  the  waste 
of  war.  As  never  before,  the  world  knows  the  human  and  material 
costs  of  war  and  seeks  to  replace  force  with  a  genuine  rule  of  law 
among  nations. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts  during  the  coming  2  years  in 
seeking  ways  to  supplement  the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  bodies  with  similar  objectives,  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of  law 
may  replace  the  rule  of  force  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Measures  toward 
this  end  will  be  proposed  later,  including  a  reexamination  of  our  own 
relation  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

And  lastly,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  Marxist  scripture  is  not  new; 
it  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  future.  Its  basic  objective  is  dictatorship, 
old  as  history.  What  is  new  is  the  shining  prospect  that  man  can  build 
a  world  where  all  can  live  in  dignity. 

We  seek  victory — not  over  any  nation  or  people — but  over  the 
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ancient  enemies  of  us  all;  victory  over  ignorance,  poverty,  disease, 
and  human  degradation  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

We  march  in  the  noblest  of  causes — human  freedom. 

If  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  America's  ideals,  if  we  do  not  forget 
that  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  premise  that  all  men  are  creatures 
of  God's  making,  the  world  will  come  to  know  that  it  is  free  men  who 
carry  forward  the  true  promise  of  human  progress  and  dignity. 


EIGHTH   ANNUAL   MESSAGE. 


The  White  House,  January  7,  1960, 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  86th  Congress, 
My  Fellow  Citizens: 

Seven  years  ago  I  entered  my  present  office  with  one  long-held 
resolve  overriding  all  others.  I  was  then,  and  remain  now,  determined 
that  the  United  States  shall  become  an  ever  more  potent  resource  for 
the  cause  of  peace — realizing  that  peace  cannot  be  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  peoples  everywhere.  This  determination  is,  I  know,  shared  by 
the  entire  Congress — indeed,  by  all  Americans. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  some  features  of  America's  position, 
both  at  home  and  in  her  relations  to  others. 

First,  I  point  out  that  for  us,  annual  self-examination  is  made  a 
definite  necessity  by  the  fact  that  we  now  live  in  a  divided  world  of 
uneasy  equilibrium,  with  our  side  committed  to  its  own  protection 
and  against  aggression  by  the  other. 

With  both  sections  of  this  divided  world  in  possession  of  unbelievably 
destructive  weapons,  mankind  approaches  a  state  where  mutual  anni- 
hilation becomes  a  possibility.  No  other  fact  of  today's  world  equals 
this  in  importance — it  colors  everything  we  say,  plan,  and  do. 

There  is  demanded  of  us  vigilance,  determination,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  whatever  portion  of  our  resources  that  will  provide  adequate 
security,  especially  provide  a  real  deterrent  to  aggression.  These 
things  we  are  doing. 
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All  these  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  striving  incessantly 
for  a  just  peace. 

Only  through  the  strengthening  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
economic,  and  defensive  resources  of  the  free  world  can  we,  in  confi- 
dence, make  progress  toward  this  goal. 

Second,  we  note  that  recent  Soviet  deportment  and  pronounce- 
ments suggest  the  possible  opening  of  a  somewhat  less  strained  period 
in  the  relationships  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  these  pronouncements  be  genuine,  there  is  brighter  hope  of  dimin- 
ishing the  intensity  of  past  rivalry  and  eventually  of  substituting 
persuasion  for  coercion.  Whether  this  is  to  become  an  era  of  lasting 
promise  remains  to  be  tested  by  actions. 

Third,  we  now  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  a  vast  new  technological 
age — one  that,  despite  its  capacity  for  human  destruction,  has  an 
equal  capacity  to  make  poverty  and  human  misery  obsolete.  If  our 
efforts  are  wisely  directed — and  if  our  unremitting  efforts  for  de- 
pendable peace  begin  to  attain  some  success — we  can  surely  become 
participants  in  creating  an  age  characterized  by  justice  and  rising 
levels  of  human  well-being. 

Over  the  past  year  the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
measures  to  reduce  the  common  peril  of  war. 

While  neither  we  nor  any  other  free  world  nation  can  permit  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  pleasant  promises  until  they  are  tested  by  per- 
formance, yet  we  approach  this  apparently  new  opportunity  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  We  must  strive  to  break  the  calamitous  cycle  of 
frustrations  and  crises  which,  if  unchecked,  could  spiral  into  nuclear 
disaster ;  the  ultimate  insanity. 

Though  the  need  for  dependable  agreements  to  assure  against 
resort  to  force  in  settling  disputes  is  apparent  to  both  sides  yet  as  in 
other  issues  dividing  men  and  nations,  we  cannot  expect  sudden  and 
revolutionary  results.     But  we  must  find  some  place  to  begin. 

One  obvious  road  on  which  to  make  a  useful  start  is  in  the  widening 
of  communication  between  our  two  peoples.  In  this  field  there  are, 
both  sides  willing,  countless  opportunities — most  of  them  well  known 
to  us  all — for  developing  mutual  understanding,  the  true  foundation 
of  peace. 

Another  avenue  may  be  through  the  reopening,  on  January  12,  of 
negotiations  looking  to  a  controlled  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Unfortunately,  the  closing  statement  from  the  Soviet 
scientists  who  met  with  our  scientists  at  Geneva  gives  the  clear  im- 
pression that  their  conclusions  have  been  politically  guided.  Those 
of  the  British  and  American  scientific  representatives  are  their  own 
freely  formed,  individual  and  collective  opinions.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
as  new  negotiations  begin,  truth — not  political  opportunism — will 
guide  the  deliberations. 

Still  another  field  may  be  found  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  in 
which  the  Soviets  have  professed  a  readiness  to  negotiate  seriously. 
They  have  not,  however,  made  clear  the  plans  they  may  have,  if  any, 
for  mutual  inspection  and  verification — the  essential  condition  for  any 
extensive  measure  of  disarmament. 

There  is  one  instance  where  our  initiative  for  peace  has  recently  been 
successful.  A  multilateral  treaty  signed  last  month  provides  for  the 
exclusively  peaceful  use  of  Antarctica,  assured  by  a  system  of  inspec- 
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tion.  It  provides  for  free  and  cooperative  scientific  research  in  that 
continent,  and  prohibits  nuclear  explosions  there  pending  general 
international  agreement  on  the  subject.  I  shall  transmit  its  text  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  and  approval  in  the  near  future.  The 
treaty  is  a  significant  contribution  toward  peace,  international  coop- 
eration, and  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  United  States  is  always  ready  to  participate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  serious  discussion  of  these  or  any  other  subjects  that  may 
lead  to  peace  with  justice. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  United  States  has 
no  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  all'airs  of  any  nation;  by  the 
same  token  we  reject  any  attempt  to  impose  its  system  on  us  or  on 
other  peoples  by  force  or  subversion. 

This  concern  for  the  freedom  of  other  peoples  is  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  cement  which  has  allied  us  witli  more  than  40  other 
nations  in  a  common  defense  effort.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  forget 
that  our  own  fate  is  firmly  fastened  to  that  of  these  countries;  we  will 
not  act  in  any  way  which  would  jeopardize  our  solemn  commitments 
to  them. 

We  and  our  friends  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  self-defense. 
Growing  out  of  this  concern  is  the  realization  that  all  people  of  the 
free  world  have  a  great  stake  in  the  progress,  in  freedom,  of  the 
uncommitted  and  newly  emerging  nations.  These  peoples,  desper- 
ately hoping  to  lift  themselves  to  decent  levels  of  living  must  not,  by 
our  neglect,  be  forced  to  seek  help  from,  and  finally  become  virtual 
satellites  of,  those  wiio  proclaim  their  hostility  to  freedom. 

Their  natural  desire  for  a  better  life  must  not  be  frustrated  by 
withholding  from  them  necessary  technical  and  investment  assistance. 
This  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  not  by  America  alone,  but  also  by  every 
nation  cherishing  the  same  ideals  and  in  position  to  provide  help. 

In  recent  years  America's  partners  and  friends  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  made  great  economic  progress.  Their  newly  found 
economic  strength  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  striking  success  of  the 
policies  of  economic  cooperation  which  we  and  they  have  pursued. 

The  international  economy  of  19G0  is  markedly  different  from  that 
of  the  early  postwar  years.  No  longer  is  the  United  States  the  only 
major  industrial  country  capable  of  providing  substantial  amounts  of 
the  resources  so  urgently  needed  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 

To  remain  secure  ana  prosperous  themselves,  wealthy  nations  must 
extend  the  kind  of  cooperation  to  the  less  fortunate  members  that  will 
inspire  hope,  confidence,  and  progress.  A  rich  nation  can  for  a  time, 
without  noticeable  damage  to  itself,  pursue  a  course  of  self-indulgence, 
making  its  single  goal  the  material  ease  and  comfort  of  its  own  citi- 
zens— thus  repudiating  its  own  spiritual  and  material  stake  in  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  society  of  nations.  But  the  enmities  it  will 
incur,  the  isolation  into  which  it  will  descend,  and  the  internal  moral, 
spiritual,  economic,  and  political  softness  that  will  be  engendered,  will, 
in  the  long  term,  bring  it  to  disaster. 

America  did  not  become  great  through  softness  and  self-indulgence. 
Her  miraculous  progress  and  achievements  How  from  other  qualities 
far  more  worthy  and  substantial — 

Adherence    to   principles    and    methods    consonant    with    our 
religious  philosophy; 

A  satisfaction  in  hard  work; 
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The  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  worthwhile  causes; 
The  courage  to  meet  every  challenge ; 

The  intellectual  honesty  and  capacity  to  recognize  the  true 
path  of  her  own  best  interests. 

To  us  and  to  every  nation  of  the  free  world,  rich  or  poor,  these 
qualities  are  necessary  today  as  never  before  if  we  are  to  march 
together  to  greater  security,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

I  believe  the  industrial  countries  are  ready  to  participate  actively 
in  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  developing  nations  to  achieve 
progress. 

The  immediate  need  for  this  kind  of  cooperation  is  underscored  by 
the  strain  in  our  international  balance  of  payments.  Our  surplus  from 
foreign  business  transactions  has  in  recent  years  fallen  substantially 
short  of  the  expenditures  we  make  abroad  to  maintain  our  military 
establishments  overseas,  to  finance  private  investment,  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations.  In  1959  our  deficit  in  balance 
of  payments  approached  $4  billion. 

Continuing  deficits  of  anything  like  this  magnitude  would,  over  time, 
impair  our  own  economic  growth  and  check  the  forward  progress  of 
the  free  world. 

We  must  meet  this  situation  by  promoting  a  rising  volume  of  ex- 
ports and  world  trade.  Further,  we  must  induce  all  industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  work  together  to  help  lift  the  scourge  of 
poverty  from  less  fortunate  nations.  This  will  provide  for  better 
sharing  of  this  burden  and  for  still  further  profitable  trade. 

New  nations,  and  others  struggling  with  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment, will  progress  only,  regardless  of  any  outside  help,  if  they  dem- 
onstrate faith  in  their  own  destiny  and  possess  the  will  and  use  their 
own  resources  to  fulfill  it.  Moreover,  progress  in  a  national  trans- 
formation can  be  only  gradually  earned;  there  is  no  easy  and  quick 
way  to  follow  from  the  ox  cart  to  the  jet  plane.  But,  just  as  we  drew 
on  Europe  for  assistance  in  our  earlier  years,  so  now  do  those  new 
and  emerging  nations  that  have  this  faith  and  determination  deserve 
help. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  20  nations  have  gained  political  independence. 
Others  are  doing  so  each  year.  Most  of  them  are  woefully  lacking  in 
technical  capacity  and  in  investment  capital;  without  free-world  sup- 
port in  these  matters  they  cannot  effectively  progress  in  freedom. 

"Respecting  their  need,  one  of  the  major  focal  points  of  our  concern 
is  the  south  Asian  region.  Here,  in  two  nations  alone,  are  almost 
500  million  people,  all  working,  and  working  hard,  to  raise  their 
standards,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  make  of  themselves  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  an  ideology  that  would  destroy  liberty. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  depth  of  my  conviction  that,  in  our  own 
and  free-world  interests,  v.e  mist  cooperate  with  other;  to  help  those 
people  achieve  their  legitimate  ambitions,  as  expressed  in  their 
different  multiyear  plans.  Through  the  World  Bank  and  other 
instrumentalities,  as  well  as  througli  individual  action  by  every 
nation  in  position  to  help,  we  must  squarely  face  this  titanic  challenge. 

AH  of  us  must  realize,  of  course,  that  development  in  freedom  by 
the  newly  emerging  nations,  is  no  mere  matter  of  obtaining  outside 
financial  assistance.  An  indispensable  element  in  this  process  is  a 
strong  and  continuing  determination  on  the  pan  of  these  nations  to 
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exercise  the  national  discipline  necessary  for  any  sustained  develop- 
ment period.  These  qualities  of  determination  are  particularly 
essential  because  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  improvement  will 
necessarily  be  gradual  and  laborious  rather  than  revolutionary. 
Moreover,  everyone  should  be  aware  that  the  development  process 
is  no  short-term  phenomenon.  Many  years  are  required  for  even  the 
most  favorably  situated  countries. 

I  shall  continue  to  urge  the  American  people,  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  security,  prosperity,  and  peace,  to  make  sure  that  their  own 
part  of  this  great  project  be  amply  and  cheerfully  supported.  Free- 
world  decisions  in  this  matter  may  spell  the  difference  between 
world  disaster  and  world  progress  in  freedom. 

Other  countries,  some  of  which  I  visited  last  month,  have  similar 
needs. 

A  common  meeting  ground  is  desirable  for  those  nations  which 
are  prepared  to  assist  in  the  development  effort.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  leaders  of  several  western 
nations. 

Because  of  its  wealth  of  experience,  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  could  help  with  initial  studies  needed.  The 
goal  is  to  enlist  all  available  economic  resources  in  the  industrialized 
free  world — especially  private  investment  capital.  But  I  repeat  that 
this  help,  no  matter  how  great,  can  be  lastingly  effective  only  if  it  is 
used  as  a  supplement  to  the  strength  of  spirit  and  will  of  the  people  of 
the  newly  developing  nations. 

By  extending  this  help  we  hope  to  make  possible  the  enthusiastic 
enrollment  of  these  nations  under  freedom's  banner.  No  more 
startling  contrast  to  a  system  of  sullen  satellites  could  be  imagined. 
If  we  grasp  this  opportunity  to  build  an  age  of  productive  partnership 
between  the  less  fortunate  nations  and  those  that  have  already 
achieved  a  high  state  of  economic  advancement,  we  will  make  brighter 
the  outlook  for  a  world  order  based  upon  security,  freedom,  and  peace. 
Otherwise,  the  outlook  could  be  dark  indeed.  We  face  what  may  be  a 
turning  point  in  history,  and  we  must  act  decisively. 

As  a  nation  we  can  successfully  pursue  these  objectives  only  from  a 
position  of  broadly  based  strength. 

No  matter  how  earnest  is  our  quest  for  guaranteed  peace,  we  must 
maintain  a  high  clegre?  of  military  effectiveness  at  the  same  time  we 
are  engaged  in  negotiating  the  issue  of  arms  reduction.  Until  tan- 
gible and  mutually  enforceable  arms  reduction  measures  are  worked 
out,  we  will  not  weaken  the  means  of  defending  our  institutions. 

America  possesses  an  enormous  defense  power.  It  is  my  studied 
conviction  that  no  nation  will  ever  risk  general  war  against  us  unless 
we  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  the  defense  forces  we  now  so 
powerfully  sui:  \>rt.  It  is  worldwide  knowledge  that  any  nation 
whica  might  bj  templed  loday  to  attack  the  United  States,  even 
though  our  country  might  sustain  great  losses,  would  itself  promptly 
suffer  a  terrible  destruction.  But  1  once  again  assure  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  that  the  United  States,  except  in  defense,  will  never  turn 
loose  this  destructive  power. 

During  the  past  year  our  long-range  striking  power,  unmatched 
today  in  manned  bombers,  has  taken  on  new  strength  as  the  Atlas 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has  entered  the  operational  inventory. 
In  14  recent  test  launching,  at  ranges  of  over  5,000  miles,  Atlas  has 
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been  striking  on  an  average  within  2  miles  of  the  target.  This  is 
less  than  the  length  of  a  jet  runway — well  within  the  circle  of  total 
destruction.  Incidentally,  there  was  an  Atlas  firing  last  night. 
From  all  reports  so  far  received,  its  performance  conformed  to  the 
high  standards  I  have  described.  Such  performance  is  a  great  tribute 
to  American  scientists  and  engineers,  who  in  the  past  5  years  have  had 
to  telescope  time  and  technology  to  develop  these  long-range  ballistic 
missiles,  where  America  had  none  before. 

This  year,  moreover,  growing  numbers  of  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines will  enter  our  active  forces,  some  to  be  armed  with  Polaris  mis- 
siles. These  remarkable  ships  and  weapons,  ranging  the  oceans,  will 
be  capable  of  accurate  fire  on  targets  virtually  anywhere  on  earth. 
Impossible  to  destroy  by  surprise  attack,  they  will  become  one  of  our 
most  effective  sentinels  for  peace. 

To  meet  situations  of  less  than  general  nuclear  war,  we  continue 
to  maintain  our  carrier  forces,  our  many  service  units  abroad,  our 
always  ready  Army  strategic  forces  and  Marine  Corps  divisions,  and 
the  civilian  components.  The  continuing  modernization  of  these 
forces  is  a  costly  but  necessary  process,  and  is  scheduled  to  go  forward 
at  a  rate  which  will  steadily  add  to  our  strength. 

The  deployment  of  a  portion  of  these  forces  beyond  our  shores,  on 
land  and  sea,  is  persuasive  demonstration  of  our  determination  to 
stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  our  allies  for  collective  security. 
Moreover,  I  have  directed  that  steps  be  taken  to  program  our  military 
assistance  to  these  allies  on  a  longer  range  basis.  This  is  necessary 
for  a  sounder  collective  defense  system. 

Next  I  refer  to  our  program  m  space  exploration,  which  is  often 
mistakenly  supposed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  defense  research  and 
development. 

We  note  that,  first,  America  has  made  great  contributions  in  the 
past  2  years  to  the  world's  fund  of  knowledge  of  astrophysics  and 
space  science.  These  discoveries  are  of  present  interest  chiefly  to  the 
scientific  community;  but  they  are  important  foundation  stones  for 
more  extensive  exploration  of  outer  space  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

Second,  our  military  missile  program,  going  forward  so  success- 
fully, does  not  suffer  from  our  present  lack  of  very  large  rocket  engines, 
which  are  so  necessary  in  distant  space  exploration.  I  am  assured  by 
experts  that  the  thrust  of  our  present  missiles  is  fully  adequate  for 
defense  requirements. 

Third,  the  United  States  is  pressing  forward  in  the  development  of 
large  rocket  engines  to  place  vehicles  of  many  tons  into  space  for 
exploration  purposes. 

Fourth,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  have 
only  begun  to  probe  the  environment  immediately  surrounding  the 
earth.  Using  launch  systems  presently  available,  we  are  developing 
satellites  to  scout  the  world's  weather;  satellite  relay  stations  to  facili- 
tate and  extend  communications  over  the  globe;  for  navigation  aids 
to  give  accurate  bearings  to  ships  and  aircraft;  and  for  perfecting 
instruments  to  collect  and  transmit  the  data  we  seek.  This  is  the 
area  holding  the  most  promise  for  early  and  useful  applications  of 
space  technology. 

Fifth,  we  have  just  completed  a  year's  experience  with  our  new 
space  law.  I  believe  it  deficient  in  certain  particulars  and  suggested 
improvements  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly. 
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The  accomplishment  of  the  many  tasks  I  have  alluded  to  requires 
the  continuous  strengthening  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  eco- 
nomic sinews  of  American  life.  The  steady  purpose  of  our  society  is 
to  assure  justice,  before  God,  for  every  individual.  We  must  be  ever 
alert  that  freedom  does  not  wither  through  the  careless  amassing  of 
restrictive  controls  or  the  lack  of  courage  to  deal  boldly  with  the 
giant  issues  of  the  day. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  met  with  you,  the  Nation  was  emerging  from 
an  economic  downturn,  even  though  the  signs  of  resurgent  prosperity 
were  not  then  sufficiently  convincing  to  the  doubtful.  Today  our 
surging  strength  is  apparent  to  everyone;  1960  promises  to  be  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  our  history. 

Yet  we  continue  to  be  afflicted  by  nagging  disorders. 

Among  current  problems  that  require  solution  participated  in  by 
citizens  as  well  as  Government  are — 

The  need  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  situations  of  pro- 
longed labor-management  stalemate; 

The  persistent  refusal  to  come  to  grips  with  a  critical  problem 
in  one  sector  of  American  agriculture; 

The  continuing  threat  of  inflation,  together  with  the  persist- 
ing tendency  toward  fiscal  irresponsibility; 

In  certain  instances  the  denial  to  some  of  our  citizens  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

Every  American  was  disturbed  by  the  prolonged  dispute  in  the  steel 
industry  and  the  protracted  delay  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

We  are  all  relieved  that  a  settlement  has  at  last  been  achieved  in 
that  industry.  Percentagewise,  by  this  settlement  the  increase  to  the 
steel  companies  in  employment  costs  is  lower  than  in  any  prior  wage 
settlement  since  World  War  II.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that 
despite  the  increase  in  wages  and  benefits  several  of  the  major  steel 
producers  have  announced  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  steel  prices 
at  this  time.  The  national  interest  demands  that  in  the  period  of 
industrial  peace  which  has  been  assured  by  the  new  contract,  both 
management  and  labor  make  every  possible  effort  to  increase  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  so  that  price  increases 
can  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  this  story  is  that  the  potential  danger  to  the 
entire  Nation  of  longer  and  greater  strikes  must  be  met.  To  insure 
against  such  possibilities  we  must  of  course  depend  primarily  upon 
the  good  commoHsense  of  the  responsible  individuals.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  encourage  regular  discussions  between  management  and 
labor  outside  the  bargaining  table,  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  well  as  their  mutual  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace, 
price  stability,  incentive  for  continuous  investment,  and  economic 
growth.  Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  will,  I  know,  be  watch- 
uig  developments  with  keenest  interest. 

To  me,  it  seems  almost  absurd  that  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize the  need,  and  so  earnestly  to  seek,  for  cooperation  among  the 
nations  unless  we  can  achieve  voluntary,  dependable,  abiding 
cooperation  among  the  important  segments  of  our  own  free  society. 
Without  such  cooperation  we  cannot  prosper. 

Failure  to  face  up  to  basic  issues  in  areas  other  than  those  of  labor- 
management  can  cause  serious  strains  on  the  firm  freedom  supports 
of  our  society. 
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Agriculture  is  one  of  these  areas. 

Our  basic  farm  laws  were  written  27  years  ago,  in  an  emergency 
effort  to  redress  hardship  caused- by  a  worldwide  depression.  They 
were  continued — and  their  economic  distortions  intensified — during 
World  War  II  in  order  to  provide  incentives  for  production  of  food 
needed  to  sustain  a  war-torn  world. 

Today  our  farm  problem  is  totally  different.  It  is  that  of  effectively 
adjusting  to  the  changes  caused  by  a  scientific  revolution.  When  the 
original  larm  laws  were  written,  an  hour's  farm  labor  produced  only 
one-fourth  as  much  wheat  as  at  present.  Farm  legislation  is  woefully 
out  of  date,  ineffective,  and  expensive. 

For  years  we  have  gone  on  with  an  outmoded  system  which  not  only 
has  failed  to  protect  farm  income,  but  also  has  produced  soaring, 
threatening  surpluses.  Our  farms  have  been  left  producing  for  war 
while  America  has  long  been  at  peace. 

Once  again  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  will  gear 
production  more  closely  to  markets,  make  costly  surpluses  more 
manageable,  provide  greater  freedom  in  farm  operations,  and  steadily 
achieve  increased  net  farm  incomes. 

Another  issue  that  we  must  meet  squarely  is  that  of  living  within  our 
means.  This  requires  restraint  in  expenditure,  constant  reassessment 
of  priorities,  and  the  maintenance  of  stable  prices. 

To  do  so  we  must  prevent  inflation.  Here  is  an  opponent  of  so  many 
guises  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize.  But  our  clear  need  is 
to  stop  continuous  and  general  price  rises — a  need  that  all  of  us  can 
see  and  feel. 

To  prevent  steadily  rising  costs  and  prices  calls  for  stern  self- 
discipline  by  every  citizen.  No  person,  city.  State,  or  organized 
group  can  afford  to  evade  the  obligation  to  resist  inflation,  for  every 
single  American  pays  its  crippling  tax. 

Inflation's  ravages  do  not  end  at  the  water's  edge.  Increases  in 
prices  of  the  goods  we  sell  abroad  threaten  to  drive  us  out  of  markets 
that  once  were  securely  ours.  Whether  domestic  prices,  so  high  as  to 
be  noncompetitive,  result  from  demands  for  too-high  profit  margins 
or  from  increased  labor  costs  that  outrun  growth  in  productivity,  the 
final  result  is  seriously  damaging  to  the  Nation. 

We  must  fight  inflation  as  we  would  a  fire  that  imperils  our  home. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  we  prevent  it  from  destroying  our  salaries, 
savings,  pensions,  and  insurance,  and  from  gnawing  away  the  very 
roots  of  a  free,  healthy  economy  and  the  Nation's  security. 

One  major  method  by  which  the  Federal  Government  can  counter 
inflation  and  rising  prices  is  to  insure  that  its  expenditures  ere  below 
its  revenues.  The  debt  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  is  about 
$290  billion.  With  interest  charges  alone  now  costing  taxpayers 
about  Z0l/2  billion,  it  is  clear  that  this  debt  growth  must  slop.  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  despite  the  unsettling  influences  of  the 
recent  steel  strike,  we  estimate  that  our  accounts  will  show,  on  June 
30,  this  year,  a  favorable  balance  of  approximately  $200  million. 

I  shall  present  to  the  Congress  for  1961  a  balanced  budget.  In  the 
area  of  defense,  expenditures  continue  at  the  record  peacetime  levels 
of  the  last  several  years.  With  a  single  exception,  expenditures  in 
every  major  category  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  will  be  equal 
or  greater  than  last  year.  In  space  expenditures  the  amounts  are 
practically  doubled,     iiut  the  overall  guiding  goal  of  this  budget  is 
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national  need — not  response  to  specific  group,  local  or  political 
insistence. 

Expenditure  increases,  other  than  those  I  have  indicated,  are 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  increased  cost  of  legislation  previously 
enacted.  I  repeat,  this  budget  will  be  a  balanced  one.  Expenditures 
will  be  $79,800  million.  The  amount  of  income  over  outgo  described 
in  the  budget  as  a  surplus  to  be  applied  against  our  national  debt  is 
$4,200  million. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  amount  can  be  properly  called  a 
surplus  as  long  as  the  Nation  is  in  debt;  I  prefer  to  think  of  such  an 
item  as  a  reduction  of  our  children's  inherited  mortgage.  And  once 
we  have  established  such  payments  as  normal  practices  we  can 
profitably  make  improvements  in  our  tax  structure  and  thereby  truly 
reduce  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation.  In  any  event  this  one  reduction 
will  save  taxpayers  each  year  approximately  $200  million  in  interest 
costs. 

This  favorable  balance  will  help  ease  pressures  in  our  credit  and 
capital  markets.  It  will  enhance  the  confidence  of  people  all  over 
the  world  in  the  strength  of  our  economy  and  our  currency  and  in  our 
individual  and  collective  ability  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

In  the  management  of  the  huge  public  debt  the  Treasury  is  un- 
fortunately not  free  of  artificial  barriers.  Its  ability  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  problems  in  this  field  has  been  weakened  greatly  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Congress  to  remove  archaic  restrictions.  The  need 
for  a  freer  hand  in  debt  management  is  even  more  urgent  today  be- 
cause the  costs  of  the  undesirable  financing  practices  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  forced  into  are  mounting.  Removal  of  this  roadblock 
has  high  priority  in  my  legislative  recommendations. 

Still  another  issue  relates  to  civil  rights  measures. 

In  all  our  hopes  and  plans  for  a  better  world  we  all  recognize  that 
provincial  and  racial  prejudices  must  be  combatted.  In  the  long 
perspective  of  history,  the  right  to  vote  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  a  free  society.  Our  first  duty  is  to  protect  this  right  against 
all  encroachment.  In  spite  of  constitutional  guarantees,  and  notwith- 
standing much  progress  of  recent  years,  bias  still  deprives  some  per- 
sons in  this  country  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Early  in  your  last  session  I  recommended  legislation  which  would 
help  eliminate  several  practices  discriminating  against  the  basic 
rights  of  Americans.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  developed 
additional  constructive  recommendations.  I  hope  that  these  will  be 
among  the  matters  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  current  session. 
I  trust  that  Congress  will  thus  signal  to  the  world  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  striving  for  equality  under  law  for  all  our  people. 

Each  year  and  in  many  ways  our  Nation  continues  to  undergo 
profound  change  and  growth. 

In  the  past  18  months  we  have  hailed  the  entry  of  two  more  States 
of  the  Union — Alaska  and  Hawaii.  We  salute  these  two  western 
stars. 

Our  vigorous  expansion,  which  we  all  welcome  as  a  sign  of  health 
and  vitality,  is  many-sided.  We  are,  for  example,  witnessing  ex- 
plosive growth  in  metropolitan  areas. 

By  1975  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  will  occupy 
twice  the  territory  they  do  today.  The  roster  of  urban  problems 
with  which  they  must  cope  is  staggering.     They  involve  water  supply. 
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cleaning  the  air,  adjusting  local  tax  systems,  providing  for  essential 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  services,  and  destroying  those  con- 
ditions which  breed  delinquency  and  crime. 

In  meeting  these,  we  must,  if  we  value  our  historic  freedoms,  keep 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  our  Federal  system  with  powers 
divided  between  the  National  and  State  Governments.  The  unique- 
ness of  this  system  may  confound  the  casual  observer,  but  it  has 
worked  effectively  for  nearly  200  years. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  our  urban  and  other  perplexing  problems  can 
be  solved  in  the  traditional  American  method.  In  doing  so  we  must 
realize  that  nothing  is  really  solved,  indeed  ruinous  tendencies  are 
set  in  motion  by  yielding  to  the  deceptive  bait  of  the  "easy"  Federal 
tax  dollar. 

Our  educational  system  provides  a  ready  example.  All  recognize 
the  vital  necessity  of  having  modern  school  plants,  well-qualified  and 
adequately  compensated  teachers,  and  of  using  the  best  possible 
teaching  techniques  and  curriculums. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  educating  our  youth.  But  the 
route  to  better  trained  minds  is  not  through  the  swift  administration 
of  a  Federal  hypodermic  or  sustained  financial  transfusion.  The  edu- 
cational process,  essentially  a  local  and  personal  responsibility,  cannot 
be  made  to  leap  ahead  by  crash,  centralized  governmental  action. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  carefully  reasoned  program 
for  helping  eliminate  current  deficiencies.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate 
classroom  construction,  not  by  substitution  of  Federal  dollars  for 
State  and  local  funds,  but  by  incentives  to  extend  and  encourage  State 
and  local  efforts.  This  approach  rejects  the  notion  of  Federal  domina- 
tion or  control.  It  is  workable,  and  should  appeal  to  every  American 
interested  in  advancement  of  our  educational  system  in  the  traditional 
American  way.     I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action  upon  it. 

There  is  one  other  subject  concerning  which  I  renew  a  recommenda- 
tion I  made  in  my  state  of  the  Union  message  last  January.  I  then 
advised  the  Congress  of  my  purpose  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  replace 
force  with  a  rule  of  law  among  nations.  From  many  discussions 
abroad,  I  am  convinced  that  purpose  is  widely  and  deeply  shared 
by  other  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  message  I  stated  that  our  efforts  would  include  a 
reexamination  of  our  own  relation  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Court  was  established  by  the  United  Nations  to  decide  inter- 
national legal  disputes  between  nations.  In  1946  we  accepted  the 
Court's  jurisdiction,  but  subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  right  to 
determine  unilaterally  whether  a  matter  lies  essentially  within 
domestic  jurisdiction.  There  is  pending  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
which  would  repeal  our  present  self-judging  reservation.  I  support 
that  resolution  and  urg°  its  prompt  passage.  If  this  is  done,  I  intend 
to  urge  similar  acceptance  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  by  every  member 
of  the  Unitnd  Nations. 

Here  perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  personal  word  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  in  this  my  final  year  of  office,  a  word  about 
the  institutions  we  respectively  represent  and  the  meaning  which  the 
relationships  between  our  two  branches  has  for  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  not  unique  as  a  President  in  having  worked  with  a  Congress 
controlled  by  the  opposition  party — except  that  no  other  President 
ever  did  it  for  quite  so  long.     Yet  in  both  personal  and  official  rela- 
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tionships  we  have  weathered  the  storms  of  the  past  5  years.     For  this 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

My  deep  concern  in  the  next  12  months,  before  my  successor  takes 
office,  is  with  our  joint  congressional -executive  duty  to  our  own  and 
to  other  nations.  Acting  upon  the  beliefs  I  have  expressed  here  today, 
I  shall  devote  my  full  energies  to  the  tasks  at  hand,  whether  these  in- 
volve travel  for  promoting  greater  world  understanding,  negotiations 
to  reduce  international  discord,  or  constant  discussions  and  communi- 
cations with  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  on  issues  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  I  look  forward  to,  and  shall  dedicate 
myself  to,  a  close  and  constructive  association  with  the  Congress. 

Every  minute  spent  in  irrelevant  interbranch  wrangling  is  precious 
time  taken  from  the  intelligent  initiation  and  adoption  of  coherent 
policies  for  our  national  survival  and  progress. 

We  seek  a  common  goal — brighter  opportunity  for  our  own  citizens 
and  a  world  peace  with  justice  for  all. 

Before  us  and  our  friends  is  the  challenge  of  an  ideology  which, 
for  more  than  four  decades,  has  trumpeted  abroad  its  purpose  of  gain- 
ing ultimate  victory  over  all  forms  of  government  at  variance  with  its 
own. 

We  realize  that  however  much  we  repudiate  the  tenets  of  imperial- 
istic communism,  it  represents  a  gigantic  enterprise.  Its  leaders  com- 
pel its  subjects  to  subordinate  their  freedom  of  action  and  spirit  and 
personal  desires  for  some  hoped-for  advantage  in  the  future. 

The  Communists  can  present  an  array  of  material  accomplishments 
over  the  past  15  years  that  lends  a  false  persuasiveness  to  many  of 
their  glittering  promises  to  the  uncommitted  peoples. 

The  competition  they  provide  is  formidajle.     We  so  recognize  it. 

But  in  our  scale  of  values  we  place  freedom  first.  Our  whole 
national  existence  and  development  have  been  geared  to  that  basic 
concept  and  is  responsible  for  the  position  of  free-world  leadership  to 
which  we  have  succeeded.  It  is  the  highest  prize  that  any  nation  can 
possess;  it  is  one  that  communism  can  never  offer.  And  America's 
record  of  material  accomplishment  in  freedom  is  written  not  only  in 
the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  our  own  Nation,  but  in  the  many  billions 
we  have  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  free-world  economies  wrecked 
by  World  War  II  and  in  the  effective  help  of  many  more  billions  we 
have  given  in  saving  the  independence  of  many  others  threatened  by 
outside  domination.  Assuredly  we  have  the  capacity  for  handling  the 
problems  in  the  new  era  of  the  world's  history  we  are  now  entering. 

But  we  must  use  that  capacity  intelligently  and  tirelessly,  regardless 
of  personal  sacrifice. 

The  fissure  that  divides  our  political  planet  is  deep  and  wide. 

We  live,  moreover,  in  a  storm  of  semantic  disorder  in  which  old 
labels  no  longer  faithfully  describe. 

Police  states  are  called  "people's  democracies." 

Armed  conquest  of  free  people  is  called  "liberation. " 

Such  slippery  slogans  make  difficult  the  problem  of  communicating 
true  faith,  facts,  and  beliefs. 

We  must  make  clear  our  peaceful  intentions,  our  aspirations  for 
a  better  world.  To  do  so,  we  must  use  language  to  enlighten  the  mind, 
not  as  the  instrument  of  the  studied  innuendo  and  distorter  of  truth. 

And  we  must  live  by  wnat  we  say. 
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On  my  recent  visit  to  distant  lands  I  found  one  statesman  after 
another  eager  to  tell  me  of  the  elements  of  their  government  that  had 
been  borrowed  from  our  American  Constitution,  and  from  the  inde- 
structible ideals  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  a  nation  we  take  pride  that  our  own  constitutional  system,  and 
the  ideals  which  sustain  it  have  been  long  viewed  as  a  fountainhead 
of  freedom. 

By  our  every  word  and  action  we  must  strive  to  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  this  trust,  ever  mindful  that  an  accumulation  of  seemingly 
minor  encroachments  upon  freedom  gradually  could  break  down  the 
entire  fabric  of  a  free  society. 

So  persuaded,  we  shall  get  on  with  the  task  before  us. 

So  dedicated,  and  with  faith  in  the  Almighty,  humanity  shall  one 
day  achieve  the  unity  in  freedom  to  which  all  men  have  aspired  from 
the  dawn  of  time. 
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The  White  House,  January  12,  1961. 

To  the  Congress  oj  the  United  States: 

Once  again  it  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  assess  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

On  each  such  previous  occasion  during  these  past  8  years  I  have  out- 
lined a  forward  course  designed  to  achieve  our  mutual  objective — 
a  better  America  in  a  world  of  peace.  This  time  my  function  is 
different. 

The  American  people,  in  free  election,  have  selected  new  leadership 
which  soon  will  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  Government. 
A  new  President  shortly  will  lay  before  you  his  proposals  to  shape  the 
future  of  our  great  land.  To  him,  every  citizen,  whatever  his  political 
beliefs,  prayerfully  extends  best  wishes  for  good  health  and  for  wisdom 
and  success  in  coping  with  the  problems  that  confront  our  Nation. 

For  my  part,  I  should  like,  first,  to  express  to  you  of  the  Congress, 
my  appreciation  of  your  devotion  to  the  common  good  and  your 
friendship  over  these  difficult  years.  I  will  carry  with  me  pleasant 
memories  of  this  association  in  endeavors  profoundly  significant  to  all 
our  people. 

We  have  been  through  a  lengthy  period  in  which  the  control  over 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Government  has  been  divided 
between  our  two  great  political  parties.  Differences,  of  course,  we 
have  had,  particularly  in  domestic  affairs.     But  in  a  united  determina- 
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tion  to  keep  this  Nation  strong  and  free  and  to  utilize  our  vast  re- 
sources for  the  advancement  of  all  mankind,  we  have  carried  America 
to  unprecedented  heights. 

For  this  cooperative  achievement  I  thank  the  American  people  and 
those  in  the  Congress  of  both  parties  who  have  supported  programs 
in  the  interest  of  our  country. 

I  should  also  like  to  give  special  thanks  for  the  devoted  service  of 
my  associates  in  the  executive  branch  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  career  employees  who  have  implemented  our  diverse  Government 
programs. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  review  briefly  the  record  of  these  past 
8  years  in  the  hope  that,  out  of  the  sum  of  these  experiences,  lessons 
will  emerge  that  are  useful  to  our  Nation.  Supporting  this  review  are 
detailed  reports  from  the  several  agencies  and  departments,  all  of 
which  are  now  or  will  shortly  be  available  to  the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  world  the  years  since  1953  have  been  a  period  of 
profound  change.  The  human  problems  in  the  world  grow  more 
acute  hour  by  hour;  yet  new  gains  in  science  and  technology  con- 
tinually extend  the  promise  of  a  better  life.  People  yearn  to  be  free, 
to  govern  themselves;  yet  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  no 
freedom,  do  not  govern  themselves.  The  world  recognizes  the  cata- 
strophic nature  of  nuclear  war;  yet  it  sees  the  wondrous  potential  of 
nuclear  peace. 

During  the  period,  the  United  States  has  forged  ahead  under  a 
constructive  foreign  policy.  The  continuing  goal  is  peace,  liberty, 
and  well-being — for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  aspirations  of 
all  peoples  are  one — peace  with  justice  in  freedom.  Peace  can  only 
be  attained  collectively  as  peoples  everywhere  unite  in  their  determina- 
tion that  liberty  and  well-being  come  to  all  mankind. 

Yet  while  we  have  worked  to  advance  national  aspirations  for  free- 
dom, a  divisive  force  has  been  at  work  to  divert  that  aspiration  into 
dangerous  channels.  The  Communist  movement  throughout  the 
world  exploits  the  natural  striving  of  all  to  be  free  and  attempts  to 
subjugate  men  rather  than  free  them.  These  activities  have  caused 
and  are  continuing  to  cause  grave  troubles  in  the  world. 

Here  at  home  tnese  have  been  times  for  careful  adjustment  of  our 
economy  from  the  artificial  impetus  of  a  hot  war  to  constructive 
growth  in  a  precarious  peace.  While  building  a  new  economic  vitality 
without  inflation,  we  have  also  increased  public  expenditures  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  neeeds  of  a  growing  population  and  its  attendant  new 
problems,  as  well  as  our  added  international  responsibilities.  We  have 
worked  toward  these  ends  in  a  context  of  shared  responsibility — con- 
scious of  the  need  for  maximum  scope  to  private  effort  and  for  State 
and  local,  as  well  as  Federal,  governmental  action. 

Success  in  designing  and  executing  national  purposes,  domestically 
and  abroad,  can  only  come  from  a  steadfast  resolution  that  integrity 
in  the  operation  of  Government  and  in  our  relations  with  each  other 
be  fully  maintained.  Only  in  this  way  could  our  spiritual  goals  be 
fully  advanced. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

On  January  20,  1953,  when  I  took  office,  the  United  States  was  at 
war.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Korean  armistice  in  1953,  Americans 
have  lived  in  peace  in  highly  troubled  times. 
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During  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  the  U.S.  Government  strongly  sup- 
ported United  Nations  action — resulting  in  the  ending  of  the  hostili- 
ties in  Egypt. 

Again  in  1958,  peace  was  preserved  in  the  Middle  East  despite  new 
discord.  Our  Government  responded  to  the  request  of  the  friendly 
Lebanese  Government  for  military  help,  and  promptly  withdrew 
American  forces  as  soon  as  the  situation  was  stabilized. 

In  1958  our  support  of  the  Republic  of  China  during  the  all-out 
bombardment  of  Quemoy  restrained  the  Communist  Chinese  from 
attempting  to  invade  the  offshore  islands. 

Although,  unhappily,  Communist  penetration  of  Cuba  is  real  and 
poses  a  serious  threat,  Communist-dominated  regimes  have  been 
deposed  in  Guatemala  and  Iran.  The  occupation  of  Austria  has 
ended  and  the  Trieste  question  has  been  settled. 

Despite  constant  threats  to  its  integrity,  West  Berlin  has  remained 
free. 

Important  advances  have  been  made  in  building  mutual  security 
arrangements — which  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  hopes  for  future  peace 
and  security  in  the  world.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
has  been  established;  the  NATO  alliance  has  been  militarily  strength- 
ened; the  Organization  of  American  States  has  been  further  developed 
as  an  instrument  of  inter- American  cooperation;  the  Anzus  treaty 
has  strengthened  ties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  mutual 
security  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  signed.  In  addition,  the  CENTO 
Pact  lias  been  concluded,  and  while  we  are  not  officially  a  member  of 
this  alliance  we  have  participated  closely  in  its  deliberations. 

The  atoms-for-peace  proposal  to  the  United  Nations  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  push  for  enforcible  programs  of  inspection  against  sur- 
prise attack,  suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  arms  reduction,  and  peace- 
ful use  of  outer  space. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  vigorously  supported  in  all  of  its 
actions,  including  the  condemnations  of  the  wholesale  murder  of  the 
people  of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  brutal  Soviet 
repression  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  U.N. 
actions  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  negotiating  the  significant 
treaty  to  guarantee  the  peaceful  use  of  vast  Antarctica. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been  transformed  into  a  greatly 
improved  medium  for  explaining  our  policies  and  actions  to  audiences 
overseas,  answering  the  lies  of  Communist  propaganda,  and  projecting 
a  clearer  image  of  American  life  and  culture. 

Cultural,  technological,  and  educational  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  encouraged,  and  a  comprehensive  agreement  was 
made  which  authorized,  among  other  things,  the  distribution  of  our 
Russian  language  magazine  Amerika  and  the  highly  successful  Ameri- 
can exhibition  in  Moscow. 

This  country  has  continued  to  withhold  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  to  oppose  vigorously  the  admission  of  this  belligerent  and 
unrepentant  nation  into  the  United  Nations.  Red  China  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  a  peace-loving  nation. 

With  Communist  imperialism  held  in  check,  constructive  actions 
were  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  free  world  nations. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  given  sturdy  support  to  the  economic  and 
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technical  assistance  activities  of  the  U.N.  This  country  stimulated  a 
doubling  of  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank  and  a  50-percent  capital 
increase  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  International  Development  Association  were 
established.  The  United  States  also  took  the  lead  in  creating  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretaries  of  State  Dulles  and  Herter,  and 
I  traveled  extensively  through  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  international  understanding. 
So  rewarding  were  these  visits  that  their  very  success  became  a 
significant  factor  in  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  wreck  the  planned 
summit  conference  of  1960. 

These  vital  programs  must  go  on.  New  tactics  will  have  to  be 
developed,  of  course,  to  meet  new  situations,  but  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples should  be  constant.  Our  great  moral  and  material  commitments 
to  collective  security,  deterrence  of  force,  international  law,  negotia- 
tions that  lead  to  self-enforcing  agreements,  and  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  free  nations  should  remain  the  cornerstone  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  will  ultimately  bring  permanent  peace  with  justice  in 
freedom  to  all  mankind.  The  continuing  need  of  all  free  nations  today 
is  for  each  to  recognize  clearly  the  essentiality  of  an  unbreakable  bond 
among  themselves  based  upon  a  complete  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  collective  security,  effective  cooperation  and  peace  with  justice. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  we  have  consistently 
maintained  in  peacetime,  military  forces  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
deter  and  if  need  be  to  destroy  predatory  forces  in  the  world. 

Tremendous  advances  in  strategic  weapons  systems  have  been 
made  in  the  past  8  years.  Not  until  1953  were  expenditures  on  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  programs  even  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  a 
year;  today  w^e  spend  10  times  as  much  each  day  on  these  programs 
as  was  spent  in  all  of  1952. 

No  guided  ballistic  missiles  were  operational  at  the  beginning  of 
1953.  Today  many  types  give  our  Armed  Forces  unprecedented 
effectiveness.  The  explosive  power  of  our  weapons  s}^stems  for  all 
purposes  is  almost  inconceivable. 

Today  the  United  States  has  operational  Atlas  missiles  which  can 
strike  a  target  5,000  miles  away  in  a  half  hour.  The  Polaris  weapons 
system  became  operational  last  fall  and  the  Titan  is  scheduled  to 
become  so  this  year.  Next  year,  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  schedule, 
a  vastly  improved  ICBM,  the  solid-propellant  Minuteman,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready. 

Squadrons  of  accurate  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  are  now 
operational.  The  Thor  and  Jupiter  IRBM's  based  in  forward  areas 
can  hit  targets  1,500  miles  away  in  18  minutes. 

Aircraft  which  fly  at  speeds  faster  than  sound  were  still  in  a  develop- 
mental stage  8  years  ago.  Today  American  fighting  planes  go  twice 
the  speed  of  sound.  And  either  our  B-58  medium-range  jet  bomber 
or  our  B-52  long-range  jet  bomber  can  carry  more  explosive  power 
than  was  used  by  all  combatants  in  World  War  II — Allies  and  Axis 
combined. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  no  nuclear-powered  ships.  Today  49 
nuclear  warships  have  been  authorized.     Of  these,  14  have  been  com- 
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missioned,  including  3  of  the  revolutionary  Polaris  submarines. 
Our  nuclear  submarines  have  cruised  under  the  North  Pole  and  cir- 
cumnavigated the  earth  while  submerged.  Sea  warfare  has  been 
revolutionized,  and  the  United  States  is  far  and  away  the  leader. 

Our  tactical  air  units  overseas  and  our  aircraft  carriers  are  alert; 
Army  units,  guarding  the  frontiers  of  freedom  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  are  in  the  highest  state  of  readiness  in  peacetime  history;  our 
Marines,  a  third  of  whom  are  deployed  in  the  Far  East,  are  constantly 
prepared  for  action;  our  Reserve  Establishment  has  maintained  high 
standards  of  proficiency,  and  the  Ready  Reserve  now  numbers  over 
2}i  million  citizen-soldiers. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  a  young  and  still  evolving  organiza- 
tion, lias  twice  been  improved  and  the  line  of  command  has  been 
shortened  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare.  These 
major  reorganizations  have  provided  a  more  effective  structure  for 
unifiod  planning  and  direction  of  the  vast  Defense  Establishment. 
Gradual  improvements  in  its  structure  and  procedures  are  to  be 
expected. 

U.S.  civil  defense  and  nonmilitary  defense  capacity  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  these  activities  have  been  consolidated  in  one  Fed- 
oral  agency. 

The  defense  forces  of  our  allies  now  number  5  million  men,  several 
thousand  combatant  ships,  and  over  25,000  aircraft.  Programs  to 
strengthen  these  allies  have  been  consistently  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. U.S.  military  assistance  goes  almost  exclusively  to 
friendly  nations  on  the  rim  of  the  Communist  world.  This  American 
contribution  to  nations  who  have  the  will  to  defend  their  freedom, 
but  insufficient  means,  should  be  vigorously  continued.  Combined 
with  our  allies,  the  fiee  world  now  has  a  far  stronger  shield  than  we 
sould  provide  alone. 

Since  1953,  our  defense  policy  has  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  international  situation  would  require  heavy  defense  expend- 
itures for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  probably  for  years.  In  this 
protracted  struggle,  good  management  dictates  that  we  resist  over- 
spending as  resolutely  as  we  oppose  underspending.  Every  dollar 
uselessly  spent  on  military  mechanisms  decreases  our  total  strength 
and,  therefore,  our  security.  We  must  not  return  to  the  crash- 
program  psychology  of  the  past  when  each  new  feint  by  the  Commun- 
ists was  responded  to  in  panic.  The  "bomber  gap"  of  several  years 
ago  was  always  a  fiction,  and  the  "missile  gap"  shows  every  sign  of 
being  the  same. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  abandon  a  national  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  a  fully  adequate  and  steady  level  of  effort,  designed  for  the 
long  pull;  a  fast  adjustment  to  new  scientific  and  technological 
advances;  a  balanced  force  of  such  strength  as  to  deter  general  war,  to 
effectively  meet  local  situations  and  to  retaliate  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  attacker:  and  a  strengthened  system  of  free  world  collective 
security. 

THE  ECONOMY 

The  expanding  American  economy  passed  the  half-trillion-dollar 
mark  in  gross  national  product  early  in  1960.  The  Nation's  output  of 
goods  and  services  is  now  nearly  25  percent  higher  than  in  1952. 

In  1959,  the  average  American  family  had  an  income  of  $6,520, 
15  percent  higher  in  dollars  of  constant  buying  power  than  in  1952, 
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and  the  real  wages  of  American  factory  workers  have  risen  20  percent 
during  the  past  8  years.  These  facts  reflect  the  rising  standard  of 
individual  and  family  well-being  enjoyed  by  Americans. 

Our  Nation  benefits  also  from  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
general  industrial  peace  through  strengthened  processes  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Time  lost  since  1952  because  of  strikes  has  been 
half  that  lost  in  the  8  years  prior  to  that  date.  Legislation  now 
requires  that  union  members  have  the  opportunity  for  full  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  their  unions.  The  administration  supported 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act,  which  I  believe  is  greatly  helpful  to  the 
vast  bulk  of  American  labor  and  its  leaders,  and  also  is  a  major 
step  in  getting  racketeers  and  gangsters  out  of  labor-management 
affairs. 

The  economic  security  of  working  men  and  women  has  been 
strengthened  by  an  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
to  2.5  million  ex-servicemen,  2.4  million  Federal  employees,  and  1.2 
million  employees  of  small  businesses,  and  by  a  strengthening  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  States  have  been  encouraged 
to  improve  their  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  so  that  today 
average  weekly  benefits  are  40  percent  higher  than  in  1953. 

Determined  efforts  have  improved  workers'  safety  standards.  En- 
forceable safety  standards  have  been  established  for  longshoremen 
and  ship  repair  workers;  Federal  safety  councils  have  been  increased 
from  14  to  over  100;  safety  awards  have  been  initiated,  and  a  na- 
tional construction  safety  program  has  been  developed. 

A  major  factor  in  strengthening  our  competitive  enterprise  system, 
and  promoting  economic  growth,  has  been  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  antitrust  laws  over  the  last  8  years  and  a  continuing  effort  to  reduce 
artificial  restraints  on  competition  and  trade  and  enhance  our 
economic  liberties.  This  purpose  was  also  significantly  advanced  in 
1953  when,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  administration,  restrictive 
wage  and  price  controls  were  ended. 

An  additional  measure  to  strengthen  the  American  system  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  was  the  creation  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  1953  to  assist  existing  small  businesses  and  encourage  new  ones. 
This  agency  has  approved  over  $1  billion  in  loans,  initiated  a  new 
program  to  provide  long-term  capital  for  small  businesses,  aided  in 
setting  aside  $3}£  billion  in  Government  contracts  for  awTard  to  small 
business  concerns,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  individual  business- 
men, through  programs  of  information  and  education,  new  develop- 
ments in  management  and  production  techniques.  Since  1952, 
important  tax  revisions  have  been  made  to  encourage  small  businesses. 

Many  major  improvements  in  the  Nation's  transportation  system 
have  been  made: 

After  long  years  of  debate,  the  dream  of  a  great  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  opening  the  heartland  of  America  to  ocean  commerce, 
has  been  fulfilled. 

The  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  fostering  greater  safety  in 
air  travel. 

The  largest  public  construction  program  in  history — the 
41,000-mile  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways— has  been  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  this  system  is  now  open  to  traffic. 

Efforts  to  help  every  American  build  a  better  life  have  included 
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also  a  vigorous  program  for  expanding  our  trade  with  other  nations. 
A  4-year  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed 
in  1958,  and  a  continuing  and  rewarding  effort  has  been  made  to 
persuade  other  countries  to  remove  restrictions  against  our  exports. 
A  new  export  expansion  program  was  launched  in  1960,  inaugurating 
improvement  of  export  credit  insurance  and  broadening  research  and 
information  programs  to  awaken  Americans  to  business  opportunities 
overseas.  These  actions  and  generally  prosperous  conditions  abroad 
have  helped  push  America's  export  trade  to  a  level  of  $20  billion  in 

196°- 
Although  intermittent  declines  in  economic  activity  persist  as  a 

problem  in  our  enterprise  system,  recent  downturns  have  been  mod- 
erate and  of  short  duration.  There  is,  however,  little  room  for  com- 
placency. Currently  our  economy  is  operating  at  high  levels,  but 
unemployment  rates  are  higher  than  any  of  us  would  like,  and  chronic 
pockets  of  high  unemployment  persist.  Clearly,  continued  sound  and 
broadly  shared  economic  growth  remains  a  major  national  objective 
toward  which  we  must  strive  through  joint  private  and  public  efforts. 
If  Government  continues  to  work  to  assure  every  American  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  develop  and  utilize  his  ability  and  talent,  it  will 
be  performing  one  of  its  most  vital  functions,  that  of  advancing  the 
welfare  and  protecting  the  dignity,  rights,  and  freedom  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

GOVERNMENT    FINANCE    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

In  January  1953  the  consumer's  dollar  was  worth  only  52  cents  in 
terms  of  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  items  it  would  buy 
compared  to  1939.  Today  the  inflationary  spiral  which  had  raised 
the  cost  of  living  by  36  percent  between  1946  and  1952  has  all  but 
ceased  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  virtually  stabilized. 

In  1954  we  had  the  largest  tax  cut  in  history,  amounting  to  $7.4 
billion  annually,  of  which  over  62  percent  went  to  individuals  mostly 
in  the  small  income  brackets. 

This  administration  has  directed  constant  efforts  toward  fiscal 
responsibility.  Balanced  budgets  have  been  sought  when  the  economy 
was  advancing,  and  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  spending  programs  has 
been  maintained  at  all  times.  Resort  to  deficit  financing  in  prosperous 
times  could  easily  erode  international  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
contribute  to  inflation  at  home.  In  this  belief,  I  shall  submit  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1962  to  the  Congress  next  week. 

There  has  been  a  firm  policy  of  reducing  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  This  has  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of 
some  2,000  commercial  industrial  installations  and  in  addition  the 
curtailment  of  approximately  550  industrial  installations  operated 
directly  by  Government  agencies. 

Also  an  aggressive  surplus  disposal  program  has  been  carried  on  to 
identify  and  dispose  of  unneeded  Government-owned  real  property. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  substantial  number  of  valuable 
properties  to  local  tax  rolls,  and  a  significant  monetary  return  to  the 
Government. 

Earnest  and  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  State  and  local  governments  and  thereby  to  stop  the  dan- 
gerous drift  toward  centralization  of  governmental  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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Significant  strides  have  been  made  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
Government.  Important  new  agencies  have  been  established,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  reconstituted. 

The  operation  of  our  postal  system  has  been  modernized  to  get 
better  and  more  efficient  service.  Modernized  handling  of  local  mail 
now  brings  next-day  delivery  to  168  million  people  in  our  population 
centers,  expanded  carrier  service  now  accommodates  9.3  million  fam- 
ilies in  the  growing  suburbs,  and  1.4  million  families  have  been  added 
to  the  rural  delivery  service.  Commonsensc  dictates  that  the  postal 
service  should  be  on  a  self-financing  basis. 

The  concept  of  a  trained  and  dedicated  Government  career  service 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  provision  of  life  and  health  insurance 
benefits,  a  vastly  improved  retirement  system,  a  new  merit  promotion 
program,  and  the  first  effective  incentive  awards  program.  With  ho 
sacrifice  in  efficiency,  Federal  civilian  employment  since  1953  has  been 
reduced  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  it  was  under  the  urging  of  this  administra- 
tion that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  became  our  49th  and  50th  States. 

AGRICULTURE 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  administering  congressional  programs 
which  apply  outmoded  prescriptions  and  which  aggravate  rather  than 
solve  problems,  the  past  8  years  brought  notable  advances  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Total  agricultural  assets  are  approximately  $200  billion — up  $36 
billion  in  8  years. 

Farmowner  equities  are  at  the  near  record  high  of  $174  billion. 

Farmownership  is  at  a  record  high  with  fewer  farmers  in  a  tenant 
and  sharecropper  status  than  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  food-i'or-peace  program  has  demonstrated  how  surplus  of 
American  food  and  fiber  can  be  effectively  used  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  needy  abroad.  Aided  by  this  humanitarian  program,  total  agri- 
cultural exports  have  grown  from  $2.8  billion  in  1953  to  an  average  of 
about  $4  billion  annually  for  the  past  3  years.  For  1960,  exports 
are  estimated  at  $4.5  billion,  the  highest  volume  on  record.  Under 
the  food-for-peace  program,  the  largest  wheat  transaction  in  history 
was  consummated  with  India  in  1960. 

The  problems  of  low-income  farm  families  received  systematic  at- 
tention for  the  first  time  in  the  rural  development  program.  This 
program  has  gone  forward  in  39  States,  yielding  higher  incomes  and 
a  better  living  for  rural  people  most  in  need. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  helped  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  power  and  telephones  in  agricultural  areas.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  all  farms  now  have  central  station  electric  power. 
Dependence  upon  Federal  financing  should  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been  made  an  independent 
agency  more  responsive  to  the  farmer's  needs. 

The  search  for  new  uses  for  our  farm  abundance  and  to  develop 
new  crops  for  current  needs  has  made  major  progress.  Agricultural 
research  appropriations  have  increased  by  171  percent  since  1953. 
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Farmers  are  being  saved  approximately  $80  million  a  year  by 
repeal  in  1956  of  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  used  in  tractors  and  other 
machinery. 

Since  1953.  appropriations  have  been  doubled  for  county  Agents, 
home  agents  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Eligibility  for  social  security  benefits  has  been  extended  to  farmers 
and  their  families. 

Yet  in  certain  aspe>  jricultural  surplus  situation  is  inc: 

ingly  grave.  For  example,  our  wheal  si  ks  now  total  1.3  billion 
bushels.  If  we  did  not  harvest  1  bushel  of  wheat  in  this  coming 
vear,  we  would  still  have  all  we  could  eat.  all  we  could  sell  abroad, 
all  we  could  give  away,  and  still  have  ■  b  il  stantia  Ex- 

traordinary costs  are  involved  just  in  ma'  igement  and  disposal  of 
this  burdensome  surplus.  Obviously  important  adjustments  :..  si 
still  come.  Congress  must  enact  additional  legislation  to  permit 
wheat  and  other  farm  commodities  to  move  into  regular  marketing 
channels  in  an  orderly  manner  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  needed 
price  protection  to  the  farmer.     Only  then  will  agricult  in  be 

free,  sound,  and  profitable. 

KATUJ  AX    RES  0  DUCES 

New  emphasis  Las  been  placed  on  the  care  of  our  national  parks. 
A  10-year  development  program  of  our  national  :  -Mission 

66 — was  initiated  and  633,000  acres  e  been  added 

since  1953. 

Appropriations  foi  fish  and  wildlife  ope:,  as  have  more  than 
doubled.  Thirty-five  new  refuges,  containing  11.342.000  acres,  have 
been  added  to  the  national  wildlife  manag  m      I  system. 

Our  Nation's  forests  have  been  impro  si  rapid  rate  in 

history. 

The  largest  sustained  effort  in  water  i  a  development  in  our 

ry  has  taken  place.     In  the  field  of  re  .one.  over  50 

new  projects.  a    have  beer.  since    1953 — 

including  the  billion  dollar  Colorado  Rive:  si    i    ge  project.     When 

:.ese  proje:tr  have  been  completed  they  v.  .  ~-    :•__•-    apa 

of  nearly  43  million  acre-feet — an  increase  of  50  percent  i 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  -  sf   :    g       _:     aty  in  mid-1953.     In  add: 
since  1953  ovei  45  n  ivigation  flood  control  and  multiple-purpose 

projects  of  tfa  :  Engineers  have  been  started,  costing  nearly 

16  billion. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  has  been  advanced  as  never  before. 
One  hundred  forty-one  projects  are  now  being  mstructed  under  the 
watershed  protection  program. 

Hydroelectric  power  has  been  impressively  developed  through  a 
policy  which   rec   gnizea   I  lat   the  job  to  be  dc  pre- 

hensive  development  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
private  enterprise.     Teamwork  is  essential  to  ■  hie 

The  Federal  Co.  rer system  h   sgi  ::        _  multi- 

purpose dams  with  a  2.6  million  kilowatt  capacity  to  17  multipurpose 
projects  completed  or  under  construction  with  an  ultimate  installed 
capacity   of    S.l    million   kilowatts.     After   years    of   negotiation,    a 
Columbia  River  storage  development  agreement  with  Canada   t 
opens   the   way  for   early  realization    of   unparalleled    power,  flood- 
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control,  and  resource  conservation  benefits  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
A  treaty  implementing  this  agreement  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

A  farsighted  and  highly  successful  program  for  meeting  urgent 
water  needs  is  being  carried  out  by  converting  salt  water  to  fresh 
water.  A  75-percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  this  process  has  already 
been  realized. 

Continuous  resource  development  is  essential  for  our  expanding 
economy.  We  must  continue  vigorous,  combined  Federal,  State  and 
private  programs,  at  the  same  time  preserving  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  our  natural  and  scenic  heritage  for  future  generations. 

EDUCATION,    SCIENCE,    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  already  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  American  education.  It  provides  broad  opportunities 
for  the  intellectual  development  of  all  children  by  strengthening 
courses  of  study  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages,  by 
developing  new  graduate  programs  to  train  additional  teachers,  and 
by  providing  loans  for  young  people  who  need  financial  help  to  go  to 
college. 

The  administration  proposed  on  numerous  occasions  a  broad  new 
5-year  program  of  Federal  aid  to  help  overcome  the  classroom  short- 
age in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Recommendations 
were  also  made  to  give  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
construction  of  academic  and  residential  buildings  to  meet  future 
enrollment  increases. 

This  administration  greatly  expanded  Federal  loans  for  building 
dormitories  for  students,  teachers,  and  nurses  training,  a  program 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  approximately  200,000  living  ac- 
commodations during  the  past  8  years. 

There  has  been  a  vigorous  acceleration  of  health,  resource,  and 
education  programs  designed  to  advance  the  role  of  the  American 
Indian  in  our  society.  Last  fall,  for  example,  91  percent  of  the  Indian 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  on  reservations  were  enrolled  in 
school.     This  is  a  rise  of  12  percent  since  1953. 

In  the  field  of  science  and  technology,  startling  strides  have  been 
made  by  the  new  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
In  little  more  than  2  years,  NASA  has  successfully  launched  meteoro- 
logical satellites,  such  as  Tiros  I  and  Tiros  II,  that  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize methods  of  weather  forecasting;  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  satellites  for  global  communications  by  the  successful  launching 
of  Echo  I;  produced  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  scientific  data, 
such  as  the  discovery  of  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belt;  successfully 
launched  deep-space  probes  that  maintained  communication  over 
the  greatest  range  man  has  ever  tracked ;  and  made  real  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  manned  space  nights. 

These  achievements  unquestionably  make  us  preeminent  today  in 
space  exploration  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  I  believe  the 
present  organizational  arrangements  in  this  area,  with  the  revisions 
proposed  last  year,  are  completely  adequate  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

Americans  can  look  forward  to  new  achievements  in  space  explora- 
tion. The  near  future  will  hold  such  wonders  as  the  orbital  flight  of 
an  astronaut,  the  landing  of  instruments  on  the  moon,  the  launching  of 
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the  powerful  giant  Saturn  rocket  vehicles,  and  the  reconnaissance  of 
Mars  and  Venus  by  unmanned  vehicles. 

The  application  of  atomic  energy  to  industry,  agriculture,  and 
medicine  has  progressed  from  hope  and  experiment  to  reality.  Ameri- 
can industry  and  agriculture  are  making  increasing  use  of  radioisotopes 
to  improve  manufacturing,  testing,  and  crop  raising.  Atomic  energy 
has  improved  the  ability  of  the  healing  professions  to  combat  disease, 
and  holds  promise  for  an  eventual  increase  in  man's  lifespan. 

Education,  science,  technology,  and  balanced  programs  of  every 
kind — these  are  the  roadways  to  progress.  With  appropriate  Federal 
support,  the  States  and  localities  can  assure  opportunities  for  achieving 
excellence  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system ;  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  continuing  to  give  wholehearted  support  to  basic  scientific 
research  and  technology,  we  can  expect  to  maintain  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  first  consequential  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  in  85  years 
was  enacted  by  Congress  on  recommendation  of  the  administration 
in  1957  and  1960. 

A  new  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
already  moved  to  enforce  constitutional  rights  in  such  areas  as  voting 
and  the  elimination  of  Jim  Crow  laws. 

Greater  equality  of  job  opportunity  in  Federal  employment  and 
employment  with  Federal  contractors  has  been  effectively  provided 
through  the  President's  Committees  on  Government  Contracts  and 
Government  Employment  Practices. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  undertaken  important  surveys 
in  the  fields  of  housing,  voting,  and  education. 

Segregation  has  been  abolished  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  Veterans' 
hospitals,  in  all  Federal  employment,  and  throughout  the  District 
of  Columbia — administratively  accomplished  progress  in  this  field  that 
is  unmatched  in  America's  recent  history. 

This  pioneering  work  in  civil  rights  must  go  on.  Not  only  because 
discrimination  is  morally  wrong,  but  also  because  its  impact  is  more 
than  national — it  is  worldwide. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Federal  medical  research  expenditures  have  increased  more  than 
fourfold  since  1954. 

A  vast  variety  of  the  approaches  known  to  medical  science  has  been 
explored  to  find  better  methods  of  treatment  and  prevention  of  major 
diseases,  particularly  heart  diseases,  cancer,  and  mental  illness. 

The  control  of  air  and  water  pollution  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

Americans  now  have  greater  protection  against  harmful,  unclean, 
or  misrepresented  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  through  a  strengthened 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  by  new  legislation  which  re- 
quires that  food  additives  be  proved  safe  for  human  consumption 
before  use. 

A  newly  established  Federal  Radiation  Council,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  analyzes  and  co- 
ordinates information  regarding  radiological  activities  which  affect 
the  public  health. 
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Medical  manpower  has  been  increased  by  Federal  grants  for  teaching 
and  research. 

Construction  of  new  medical  facilities  has  been  stepped  up  and 
extended  to  include  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  been  significantly  ex- 
panded. About  90,000  handicapped  people  are  now  being  rehabili- 
tated annually  so  they  are  again  able  to  earn  their  own  living  with 
self-respect  and  dignity. 

New  legislation  provides  for  better  medical  care  for  the  needv 
aged,  including  those  older  persons,  who,  while  otherwise  self-sufficient, 
need  help  in  meeting  their  health  care  costs.  The  administration 
recommended  a  major  expansion  of  this  effort. 

The  coverage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  broadened  since 
1953  to  make  11  million  additional  people  eligible  for  retirement, 
disability  or  survivor  benefits  for  themselves  or  their  dependents, 
and  the  social  security  benefits  have  been  substantially  improved. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  services  have 
been  increased. 

The  States,  aided  by  Federal  grants,  now  assist  some  6  million 
needy  people  through  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

More  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  8  years — over  9  mil- 
lion— than  during  any  previous  8  years  in  history. 

An  historic  new  approach — urban  renewal — now  replaces  piece- 
meal thrusts  at  slum  pockets  and  urban  blight.  Communities  engaged 
in  urban  renewal  have  doubled  and  renewal  projects  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1953.     An  estimated  68  projects  in  50  cities  will  be  com- 

Eleted  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year;  another  577  projects  will 
e  underway,  and  planning  for  310  more  will  be  in  process.  A  total 
of  $2  billion  in  Federal  grants  will  ultimately  be  required  to  finance 
these  955  projects. 

New  programs  have  been  initiated  to  provide  more  and  better 
housing  for  elderlv  people.  Approximately  25,000  units  especially 
designed  for  the  elderly  have  been  built,  started,  or  approved  in  the 
past  3  years. 

For  the  first  time,  because  of  Federal  help  and  encouragement,  90 
metropolitan  areas  and  urban  regions  and  1,140  smaller  towns  through- 
out the  country  are  making  comprehensive  development  plans  for  their 
future  growth  and  development. 

American  communities  have  been  helped  to  plan  water  and  sanita- 
tion systems  and  schools  through  planning  advances  for  1,600  public 
works  projects  with  a  construction  cost  of  nearly  $2  billion. 

Mortgage  insurance  on  individual  homes  has  been  greatly  expanded. 
During  the  past  8  years,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  alone 
insured  oyer  2%  million  home  mortgages  valued  at  $27  billion,  and  in 
addition,  insured  more  than  10  million  property  improvement  loans. 

The  Federal  Government  must  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
order  to  make  our  cities  and  communities  better  places  in  which  to  live, 
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work,  and  raise  families,  but  without  usurping  rightful  local  authority, 
replacing  individual  responsibility,  or  stifling  private  initiative. 

IMMIGRATION 

Over  32,000  victims  of  Communist  tyranny  in  Hungary  were 
brought  to  our  shores,  and  at  this  time  our  country  is  working  to 
assist  refugees  from  tyranny  in  Cuba. 

Since  1953,  the  waiting  period  for  naturalization  applicants  has  been 
reduced  from  18  months  to  45  days. 

The  administration  also  has  made  legislative  recommendations  to 
liberalize  existing  restrictions  upon  immigration  while  still  safeguard- 
ing the  national  interest.  It  is  imperative  that  our  immigration  policy 
be  in  the  finest  American  tradition  of  providing  a  haven  for  oppressed 
peoples  and  fully  in  accord  with  our  obligation  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

VETERANS 

In  discharging  the  Nation's  obligation  to  our  veterans,  during  the 
past  8  years  there  have  been: 

The  readjustment  of  World  War  II  veterans  was  completed, 
and  the  5  million  Korean  conflict  veterans  were  assisted  in  achiev- 
ing successful  readjustment  to  civilian  life; 

Increases  in  compensation  benefits  for  all  eligible  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities ; 

Higher  non-service-connected  pension  benefits  for  needy 
veterans; 

Greatly  improved  benefits  to  survivors  of  veterans  dying  in  or 
as  a  result  of  service; 

Authorization,  by  Presidential  directive,  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  beds  available  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans; 

Development  of  a  12-year,  $900  million  construction  program 
to  modernize  and  improve  our  veterans  hospitals; 

New  modern  techniques  brought  into  the  administration  of 
veterans'  affairs  to  provide  the  highest  quality  service  possible 
to  those  who  have  defended  us. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  my  final  message  to  the  Congress,  it  is  fitting  to  look 
back  to  my  first — to  the  aims  and  ideals  I  set  forth  on  February  2, 
1953 :  To  use  America's  influence  in  world  affairs  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  and  justice,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  executive  branch 
with  integrity  and  efficiency,  to  encourage  creative  initiative  in  our 
economy,  and  to  work  toward  the  attainment  of  the  well-being  and 
equality  of  opportunity  of  all  citizens. 

Equally,  we  have  honored  our  commitment  to  pursue  and  attain 
specific  objectives.  Among  them,  as  stated  8  years  ago:  strength- 
ening of  the  mutual  security  program;  development  of  world  trade 
and  commerce;  ending  of  hostilities  in  Korea;  creation  of  a  powerful 
deterrent  force;  practicing  fiscal  responsibility;  checking  the  menace 
of  inflation;  reducing  the  tax  burden;  providing  an  effective  internal 
security  program;  developing  and  conserving  our  natural  resources j 
reducing   governmental    interference   in    the    affairs   of   the   farmer; 
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strengthening  and  improving  services  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  vigilant  guarding  of  civil  and  social  rights. 

I  do  not  close  this  message  implying  that  all  is  well — that  all 
problems  are  solved.     For  progress  implies  both  new  and  continuing 

Eroblems  and,  unlike  Presidential  administrations,  problems  rarely 
ave  terminal  dates. 

Abroad,  there  is  the  continuing  Communist  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
Berlin,  an  explosive  situation  in  Laos,  the  problems  caused  by  Com- 
munist penetration  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  many  problems  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  new  nations  in  Africa.  These  areas,  in 
particular,  call  for  delicate  handling  and  constant  review. 

At  home,  several  conspicuous  problems  remain:  promoting  higher 
levels  of  employment,  with  special  emphasis  on  areas  in  which  heavy 
unemployment  has  persisted;  continuing  to  provide  for  steady 
economic  growth  and  preserving  a  sound  currency;  bringing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  into  more  reasonable  equilibrium  and  continuing 
a  high  level  of  confidence  in  our  national  and  international  financial 
systems;  eliminating  heavily  excessive  surpluses  of  a  few  farm  com- 
modities; and  overcoming  deficiencies  in  our  health  and  educational 
programs. 

Our  goal  always  has  been  to  add  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial strength  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  we  have  done  this.  But  it  is  a 
process  that  must  never  end.  Let  us  pray  that  leaders  of  both  the  near 
and  distant  future  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Nation  strong  and  at  peace, 
that  they  will  advance  the  well-being  of  all  our  people,  that  they  will 
lead  us  on  to  still  higher  moral  standards,  and  that,  in  achieving  these 
goals,  they  will  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between  private  and 
governmental  responsibility. 


John  F.  Kennedy 

January  20,  1961  to  November  22,  1963 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


The  White  House,  January  30,  1961 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  return  from  whence  I  came.  You  are  among  my 
oldest  friends  in  Washington,  and  the  House  is  my  oldest  home. 

It  was  here,  more  than  14  years  ago,  that  I  first  took  the  oath  of 
Federal  office.  It  was  here,  for  14  years,  that  I  gained  both  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  from  members  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses — 
from  your  wise  and  generous  leaders — and  from  the  pronouncements 
which  I  can  vividly  recall,  sitting  then  where  you  sit  now — including 
the  programs  of  two  great  Presidents,  the  undimmed  eloquence  of 
Churchill,  the  soaring  idealism  of  Nehru,  the  steadfast  words  of 
General  de  Gaulle.  To  speak  from  this  same  historic  rostrum  is  a 
sobering  experience;  to  be  back  among  so  many  friends  is  a  happy 
one. 

I  am  confident  that  friendship  will  continue.  Our  Constitution 
wisely  assigns  both  joint  and  separate  roles  to  each  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  a  President  and  a  Congress  who  hold  each  other  in 
mutual  respect  will  neither  permit  nor  attempt  any  trespass.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  withhold  from  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  people 
any  fact  or  report,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  is  necessary  for  an 
informed  judgment  of  our  conduct  and  hazards.  I  shall  neither  shift 
the  burden  of  Executive  decisions  to  the  Congress,  nor  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  the  outcome  of  those  decisions. 

I  speak  today  in  a  hour  of  national  peril  and  national  opportunity. 
Before  my  term  has  ended,  we  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  nation 
organized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can  endure.  The  outcome  is  by 
no  means  certain.  The  answers  are  by  no  means  clear.  All  of  us 
together — this  administration,  this  Congress,  this  Nation — must 
forge  those  answers. 

But  today,  were  I  to  offer— after  little  more  than  a  week  in  office — 
detailed  legislation  to  remedy  every  national  ill,  the  Congress  would 
rightly  wonder  whether  the  desire  for  speed  had  replaced  the  duty  of 
responsibility. 

My  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  limited.  But  they  will  also  be 
candid.  To  state  the  facts  frankly  is  not  to  despair  the  future  nor 
indict  the  past.  The  prudent  heir  takes  careful  inventory  of  his 
legacies,  and  gives  a  faithful  accounting  to  those  whom  he  owes  an 
obligation  of  trust.  And,  while  the  occasion  does  not  call  for  another 
recital  of  our  blessings  and  assets,  we  do  have  no  greater  asset  than 
the  willingness  of  a  free  and  determined  people,  through  its  elected 
officials,  to  face  all  problems  frankly  and  meet  all  dangers  free  from 
panic  or  fear. 
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The  present  state  of  our  economy  is  disturbing.  We  take  office  in 
the  wake  of  7  months  of  recession,  3}£  years  of  slack,  7  years  of  dimin- 
ished economic  growth,  and  9  years  of  falling  farm  income. 

Business  bankruptcies  have  reached  their  highest  level  since  the 
great  depression.  Since  1951  farm  income  has  been  squeezed  down 
by  25  percent.  Save  for  a  brief  period  in  1958,  insured  unemployment 
is  at  the  highest  peak  in  our  history.  Of  some  5)i  million  Americans 
who  are  without  jobs,  more  than  1  million  have  been  searching  for 
work  for  more  than  4  months.  And  during  each  month  some  150,000 
workers  are  exhausting  their  already  meager  jobless  benefit  rights. 

Nearly  one-eighth  of  those  who  are  without  jobs  live  almost  with- 
out hope  in  nearly  100  especially  depressed  and  troubled  areas.  The 
rest  include  new  school  graduates  unable  to  use  their  talents,  farmers 
forced  to  give  up  their  part-time  jobs  that  had  balanced  their  budgets, 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  laid  off  in  such  important  industries  as 
metals,  machinery,  automobiles,  and  apparel. 

Our  recovery  from  the  1958  recession,  moreover,  was  anemic  and 
incomplete.  Our  gross  national  product  never  regained  its  full 
potential.  Unemployment  never  returned  to  normal  levels.  Maxi- 
mum use  of  our  national  industrial  capacity  was  never  restored. 

In  short,  the  American  economy  is  in  trouble.  The  most  resourceful 
industrialized  country  on  earth  ranks  among  the  last  in  economic 
growth.  Since  last  spring  our  economic  growth  rate  actually  receded. 
Business  investment  is  in  a  decline.  Profits  have  fallen  below  pre- 
dicted levels.  Construction  is  off.  A  million  unsold  automobiles 
are  in  inventory.  Fewer  people  are  working — and  the  average  work- 
week has  shrunk  well  below  40  hours.  Yet  prices  have  continued  to 
rise — so  that  now  too  many  Americans  have  less  to  spend  for  items 
that  cost  them  more  to  buy. 

Economic  prophecy  is  at  best  an  uncertain  art — as  demonstrated 
by  the  prediction  1  year  ago  from  this  same  podium  that  1960  would 
be  "the  most  prosperous  year  in  our  history."     Nevertheless,  fore- 
casts of  continued  slack  and  only  slightly  reduced  unemployment 
throughout  1961  and  1962  have  been  made  with  alarming  unanimity — 
and  this  administration  does  not  intend  to  stand  helplessly  by. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  idle  hours  and  empty  plants  while 
awaiting  the  end  of  a  recession.  We  must  show  the  world  what  a 
free  economy  can  do — to  reduce  unemployment,  to  put  unused  capac- 
ity to  work,  to  spur  -new  productivity,  and  to  foster  higher  economic 
growth  within  a  range  of  sound  fiscal  policies  and  relative  price 
stability. 

I  will  propose  to  the  Congress  within  the  next  14  days  measures 
to  improve  unemployment  compensation  through  temporary  increases 
in  amount  and  duration  on  a  self-supporting  basis — to  provide  more 
food  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  and  aid  to  their  needy  chil- 
dren— to  redevelop  our  areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus — to  expand  the 
services  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Offices— to  stimulate  housing  and 
construction — to  secure  more  purchasing  power  for  our  lowest  paid 
workers  by  raising  and  expanding  the  minimum  wage — to  offer  tax 
incentives  for  sound  plant  investment — to  increase  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources—to  encourage  price  stability — and  to  take 
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other  steps  aimed  at  insuring  a  prompt  recovery  and  paving  the  way 
for  increased  long-range  growth.  This  is  not  a  partisan  program 
concentrating  on  our  weaknesses — it  is,  I  hope,  a  national  program 
to  realize  our  strength. 

II 

Efficient  expansion  at  home,  stimulating  the  new  plant  and  tech- 
nology that  can  make  our  goods  more  competitive,  is  also  the  key 
to  the  international  balance-of-payments  problem.  Laying  aside  all 
alarmist  talk  and  panicky  solutions,  let  us  put  that  knotty  problem 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

It  is  true  that,  since  1958,  the  gap  between  the  dollars  we  spend  or 
invest  abroad  and  the  dollars  returned  to  us  here  has  substantially 
widened.  This  overall  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  increased 
by  nearly  $11  billion  in  the  last  3  years — and  holders  of  dollars 
abroad  converted  them  to  gold  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  a  total 
outflow  of  nearly  $5  billion  of  gold  from  our  gold  reserve.  The 
1959  deficit  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the  failure  of  our  exports  to 
penetrate  foreign  markets — the  result  both  of  restrictions  on  our 
goods  and  our  own  uncompetitive  prices.  The  1960  deficit,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  more  the  result  of  an  increase  in  private  capital 
outflow  seeking  new  opportunity,  higher  return,  or  speculative 
advantage  abroad. 

Meanwhile  this  country  has  continued  to  bear  more  than  its  share 
of  the  West's  military  and  foreign  aid  obligations.  Under  existing 
policies,  another  deficit  of  $2  billion  is  predicted  for  1961 — and 
individuals  in  those  countries  whose  dollar  position  once  depended 
on  these  deficits  for  improvement  now  wonder  aloud  whether  our 
gold  reserves  will  remain   sufficient  to  meet  our  gold  obligations. 

All  this  is  cause  for  concern — but  it  is  not  cause  for  panic.  For 
our  monetary  and  financial  position  remains  exceedingly  strong. 
Including  our  drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  gold  reserve  held  as  backing  for  our  currency  and  Federal 
Reserve  deposits,  we  have  some  $22  billion  in  total  gold  stocks  and 
other  international  monetary  reserves  available — and  I  now  pledge 
that  their  full  strength  stands  behind  the  value  of  the  dollar  for  use 
if  needed. 

Moreover,  we  hold  large  assets  abroad — the  total  owed  this  Nation 
far  exceeds  the  claims  upon  our  reserves — and  our  exports  once  again 
substantially  exceed  our  imports. 

In  short,  we  need  not — and  we  shall  not — take  any  action  to 
increase  the  dollar  price  of  gold  from  $35  an  ounce — to  impose  ex- 
change controls — to  reduce  our  antirecession  efforts — to  fall  back 
on  restrictive  trade  policies — or  to  weaken  our  commitments  around 
the  world. 

This  administration  will  not  distort  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  any 
fashion — and  this  is  a  commitment. 

Prudence  and  good  sense  do  require,  however,  that  new  steps  be 
taken  to  ease  the  payments  deficit  and  prevent  any  gold  crisis.  Our 
success  in  world  affairs  has  long  depended  in  part  upon  foreign  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  pay.  A  series  of  Executive  orders,  legislative 
remedies,  and  cooperative  efforts  with  our  allies  will  get  underway 
immediately — aimed  at  attracting  foreign  investment  and  travel  to 
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this  country — promoting  American  exports,  at  stable  prices  and  with 
more  liberal  governmental  guarantees  and  financing — curbing  tax 
and  customs  loopholes  that  encourage  undue  spending  of  private 
dollars  abroad— and  (through  OECD,  NATO,  and  otherwise)  sharing 
with  our  allies  all  efforts  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world  and  the  hopes  for  growth  of  the  less  developed  lands. 
While  the  current  deficit  lasts,  ways  will  be  found  to  ease  our  dollar 
outlays  abroad  without  placing  the  full  burden  on  the  families  of 
men  whom  we  have  asked  to  serve  our  flag  overseas.  In  short,  what- 
ever is  required  will  be  done  to  back  up  all  our  efforts  abroad,  and  to 
make  certain  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  dollar  is  as  "sound 
as  a  dollar." 

Ill 

But  more  than  our  exchange  of  international  payments  is  out  of 
balance.  The  current  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1961  is  almost  certain 
to  show  a  net  deficit.  The  budget  already  submitted  for  fiscal  1962 
will  remain  in  balance  only  if  the  Congress  enacts  all  the  revenue  meas- 
ures requested — and  only  if  an  earlier  and  sharper  upturn  in  the 
economy  than  my  economic  advisers  now  think  likely  produces  the 
tax  revenues  estimated.  Nevertheless,  a  new  administration  must  of 
necessity  build  on  the  spending  and  revenue  estimates  already  sub- 
mitted. Within  that  framework,  barring  the  development  of  urgent 
national  defense  needs  or  a  worsening  of  the  economy,  it  is  my  current 
intention  to  advocate  a  program  of  expenditures  which,  including 
revenues  from  a  stimulation  of  the  economy,  will  not  of  and  by  them- 
selves unbalance  the  earlier  budget. 

However,  we  will  do  what  must  be  done.  For  our  national  house- 
hold is  cluttered  with  unfinished  and  neglected  tasks.  Our  cities  are 
being  engulfed  in  squalor.  Twelve  long  years  after  Congress  declared 
our  goal  to  be  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family,"  we  still  have  25  million  Americans  living  in  sub- 
standard homes.  A  new  housing  program  under  a  new  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Department  will  be  needed  this  year. 

Our  classrooms  contain  2  million  more  children  than  they  properly 
have  room  for,  taught  by  90,000  teachers  not  properly  qualified  to 
teach.     One-third  of  our  most  promising  high  school  graduates  are 
financially  unable  to  continue  the  development  of  their  talents.     The 
war  babies  of  the  1940's,  who  overcrowded  our  schools  in  the  1950's, 
are  now  descending  in  the  1960's  upon  our  colleges — with  two  college 
students  for  every  one  10  years  from  now — and  our  colleges  are  dl 
prepared.     We  lack  the  scientists,  the  engineers,  and  the  teachers 
our  world  obligations  require.     We  have  neglected  oceanography, 
saline  water  conversion,  and  the  basic  research  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  technological  progress.     Federal  grants  for  both  higher  and  public 
school  education  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Medical  research  has  achieved  new  wonders — but  these  wonders 
are  too  often  beyond  the  reach  of  too  many  people,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  income  (particularly  among  the  aged),  a  lack  of  hospital  beds,  a 
lack  of  nursing  homes,  and  a  lack  of  doctors  and  dentists.  Measures 
to  provide  health  care  for  the  aged  under  social  security,  and  to 
increase  the  supply  of  both  facilities  and  personnel,  must  be  under- 
taken this  year. 

Our  supply  of  clean  water  is  dwindling.     Organized  and  juvenile 
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crimes  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  making  it 
essential  that  we  have  improved  enforcement  and  new  legislative 
safeguards.  The  denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  some  of  our  fellow 
Americans  on  account  of  race — at  the  ballot  box  and  elsewhere — 
disturbs  the  national  conscience,  and  subjects  us  to  the  charge  of 
world  opinion  that  our  democracy  is  not  equal  to  the  high  promise  of 
our  heritage.  Morality  in  private  business  has  not  been  sufficiently 
spurred  by  morality  in  public  business.  A  host  of  problems  and 
projects  in  all  50  States,  thought  not  possible  to  include  in  this  message, 
deserves — and  will  receive — the  attention  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  On  most  of  these  matters,  messages  will  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  within  the  next  2  weeks. 


IV 

But  all  these  problems  pale  when  placed  beside  those  which  confront 
us  around  the  world.  No  man  entering  upon  this  office,  regardless 
of  his  party,  regardless  of  his  previous  service  in  Washington,  could 
fail  to  be  staggered  upon  learning — even  in  this  brief  10-day  period — 
the  harsh  enormity  of  the  trials  through  which  we  must  pass  in  the 
next  4  years.  Each  day  the  crises  multiply.  Each  day  their  solution 
grows  more  difficult.  Each  day  we  draw  nearer  the  hour  of  maximum 
danger,  as  weapons  spread  and  hostile  forces  grow  stronger.  I  feel  I 
must  inform  the  Congress  that  our  analyses  over  the  last  10  days 
make  it  clear  that — in  each  of  these  principal  areas  of  crisis — the  tide 
of  events  has  been  running  out  and  time  has  not  been  our  friend. 

In  Asia,  the  relentless  pressures  of  the  Chinese  Communists  menace 
the  security  of  the  entire  area — from  the  borders  of  India  and  South 
Viet  Nam  to  the  jungles  of  Laos,  struggling  to  protect  its  newly  won 
independence.  We  seek  in  Laos  what  we  seek  in  all  Asia,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  world — freedom  for  the  people  and  independence  for  their 
government.  This  Nation  shall  persevere  in  our  pursuit  of  these 
objectives. 

In  Africa,  the  Congo  has  been  brutally  torn  by  civil  strife,  political 
unrest,  and  public  disorder.  We  shall  continue  to  support  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  restore  peace  and  order — efforts  which 
are  now  endangered  by  mounting  tensions,  unsolved  problems,  and 
decreasing  support  from  many  member  states. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  agents  seeking  to  exploit  that  region's 
peaceful  revolution  of  hope  have  established  a  base  on  Cuba,  only  90 
miles  from  our  shores.     Our  objection  with  Cuba  is  not  over  the 

People's  drive  for  a  better  life.  Our  objection  is  to  their  domination 
y  foreign  and  domestic  tyrannies.  Cuban  social  and  economic 
reform  should  be  encouraged.  Questions  of  economic  and  trade  policy 
can  always  be  negotiated.  But  Communist  domination  in  this  hemi- 
sphere can  never  be  negotiated. 

We  are  pledged  to  work  with  our  sister  Republics  to  free  the  Ameri- 
cas of  all  such  foreign  domination  and  all  tyranny,  working  toward  the 
foal  of  a  free  hemisphere  of  free  governments,  extending  from  Cape 
lorn  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

In  Europe  our  alliances  are  unfulfilled  and  in  some  disarray.  The 
unity  of  NATO  has  been  weakened  by  economic  rivalry  and  partially 
eroded  by  national  interest.  It  has  not  yet  fully  mobilized  its  re- 
sources nor  fully  achieved  a  common  outlook.     Yet  no  Atlantic  power 
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can  meet  on  its  own  the  mutual  problems  now  facing  us  in  defense, 
foreign  aid,  monetary  reserves,  and  a  host  of  other  areas;  and  our  close 
ties  with  those  whose  hopes  and  interests  we  share  are  among  this 
Nation's  most  powerful  assets. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  that  lies  beyond  the  cold 
war — but  the  first  great  obstacle  is  still  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  We  must  never  be  lulled  into  believing 
that  either  power  has  yielded  its  ambitions  for  world  domination  — 
ambitions  which  they  forcefully  restated  only  a  short  time  ago.  On 
the  contrary,  our  task  is  to  convince  them  that  aggression  and  sub- 
version will  not  be  profitable  routes  to  pursue  those  ends.  Open  and 
peaceful  competition — for  prestige,  for  markets,  for  scientific  achieve- 
ment, even  for  men's  minds — is  something  else  again.  For  if  freedom 
and  communism  were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  in  a  world  at 
peace,  I  would  look  to  the  future  with  ever  increasing  confidence. 

To  meet  this  array  of  challenges — to  fulfill  the  role  we  cannot  avoid 
on  the  world  scene — we  must  reexamine  and  revise  our  whole  arsenal 
of  tools. 

One  must  not  overshadow  the  other.  On  the  Presidential  coat  of 
arms,  the  American  eagle  holds  in  his  right  talon  the  olive  branch, 
while  in  his  left  is  held  a  bundle  of  arrows.  We  intend  to  give  equal 
attention  to  both. 

First,  we  must  strengthen  our  military  tools.  We  are  moving  into 
a  period  of  uncertain  risk  and  great  commitment  in  which  both  the 
military  and  diplomatic  possibilities  require  a  free  world  force  so 
powerful  as  to  make  any  aggression  clearly  futile.  Yet  in  the  past, 
lack  of  a  consistent,  coherent  military  strategy,  the  absence  of  basic 
assumptions  about  our  national  requirements  and  the  faulty  estimates 
and  duplication  arising  from  interservice  rivalries  have  all  made  it 
difficult  to  assess  accurately  how  adequate — or  inadequate — our 
defenses  really  are. 

I  have,  therefore,  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reappraise 
our  entire  defense  strategy — our  ability  to  fulfill  our  commitments — the 
effectiveness,  vulnerability,  and  dispersal  of  our  strategic  bases,  forces, 
and  warning  systems — the  efficiency  and  economy  of  our  operation 
and  organization — the  elimination  of  obsolete  bases  and  installations — 
and  the  adequacy,  modernization,  and  mobility  of  our  present  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  and  weapons  systems  in  the  light  of 
present  and  future  dangers.  I  have  asked  for  preliminary  conclusions 
by  the  end  of  February — and  I  shall  then  recommend  whatever  legis- 
lative, budgetary,  or  executive  action  is  needed  in  the  light  of  these 
conclusions.    ' 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  asked  the  Defense  Secretary  to  initiate 
immediately  three  new  steps  clearly  needed  now: 

(a)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  increase  our  airlift  capacity. 
Obtaining  additional  air  transport  mobility — and  obtaining  it  now — 
will  better  assure  the  ability  of  our  conventional  forces  to  respond, 
with  discrimination  and  speed,  to  any  problem  at  any  spot  on  the 
globe  at  any  moment's  notice.  In  particular  it  will  enable  us  to  meet 
any  deliberate  effort  to  avoid  or  divert  our  forces  by  starting  limited 
wars  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  globe. 

(6)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  step  up  our  Polaris  submarine 
program.  Using  unobligated  shipbuilding  funds  now  (to  let  contracts 
originally  scheduled  for  the  next  fiscal  year)  will  build  and  place  on 
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station— at  least  9  months  earlier  than  planned— substantially  more 
units  of  a  crucial  deterrent— a  fleet  that  will  never  attack  first,  but 
possess  sufficient  powers  of  retaliation,  concealed  beneath  the  seas, 
to  discourage  any  aggressor  from  launching  an  attack  on  our  security. 

(c)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  accelerate  our  entire  missile 
program.  Until  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  reappraisal  is  completed, 
the  emphasis  here  will  be  largely  on  improved  organization  and 
decision  making — on  cutting  down  the  wasteful  duplications  and  time 
lag  that  have  handicapped  our  whole  family  of  missiles.  If  we  are 
to  keep  the  peace,  we  need  an  invulnerable  missile  force  powerful 
enough  to  deter  any  aggressor  from  even  threatening  an  attack  he 
would  know  could  not  destroy  enough  of  our  own  force  to  prevent 
his  own  destruction.  For  as  I  said  upon  taking  the  oath  of  office: 
"Only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain 
beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed." 

Secondly,  we  must  improve  our  economic  tools.  Our  role  is  essential 
and  unavoidable  in  the  construction  of  a  sound  and  expanding  econ- 
omy for  the  entire  non-Communist  world,  helping  other  nations 
build  the  strength  to  meet  their  own  problems,  to  satisfy  their  own 
aspirations,  and  to  surmount  their  own  dangers.  The  problems  in 
achieving  this  goal  are  towering  and  unprecedented — the  response 
must  be  towering  and  unprecedented  as  well,  much  as  lend-lease  and 
the  Marshall  plan  were  in  earlier  years,  which  brought  such  fruitful 
results. 

(a)  I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  new 
and  more  effective  program  for  assisting  the  economic,  educational, 
and  social  development  of  other  countries  and  continents.  That 
program  must  stimulate  and  take  more  effectively  into  account  the 
contributions  of  our  allies,  and  provide  central  policy  direction  fo  ■  all 
our  own  programs  that  now  so  often  overlap,  conflict,  or  diffuse  our 
energies,  and  resources.  Such  a  program,  compared  to  past  pro- 
grams, will  require — 

more  flexibility  for  short-run  emergencies; 

more  commitment  to  long-term  development; 

new  attention  to  education  at  all  levels; 

greater  emphasis  on  the  recipient  nations'  role,  their  effort 
and  their  purpose,  with  greater  social  justice  for  their  own 
people,  with  broader  distribution  and  participation  of  their 
people,  and  more  efficient  public  administration  and  more 
efficient  tax  systems  of  their  own. 

and  orderly  planning  for  national  and  regional  development 
instead  of  a  piecemeal  approach. 

(b)  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  early  action  approving  the  conven- 
tion establishing  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  This  will  be  an  important  instrument  in  sharing 
with  our  allies  this  development  effort — working  toward  the  time 
when  each  nation  will  contribute  in  proportion  to  its  own  ability  to 

Eay.     For,  while  we  are  prepared  to  assume  our  full  share  of  these 
uge  burdens,  we  cannot  and  must  not  be  expected  to  bear  them 
alone. 

(c)  To  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south,  we  have  pledged  a  new 
alliance  for  progress — alianza  para  progreso.  Our  goal  is  a  free  and 
prosperous  Latin  America,  realizing  for  all  its  states  and  their  citizens 
a  degree  of  economic  and  social  progress  that  matches  their  historic 
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contributions  of  culture,  intellect,  and  liberty.  To  start  this  Nation's 
role  at  this  time  in  that  alliance  of  neighbors,  I  am  recommending 
the  following: 

That  the  Congress  appropriate  in  full  the  $500  million  fund 
pledged  by  the  Act  of  Bogota,  to  be  used  not  as  an  instrument 
of  the  cold  war,  but  as  a  first  step  in  the  sound  development  of 
the  Americas. 

That  a  new  Inter-Departmental  Task  Force  be  established 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  coordinate 
at  the  highest  level  all  policies  and  programs  of  concern  to  the 
Americas. 

That  our  delegates  to  the  OAS,  working  with  those  of  other 
members,  strengthen  that  body  as  an  instrument  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  prevent  foreign  domination  anywhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

That,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  launch  a  new  hemi- 
spheric attack  on  illiteracy  and  inadequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties at  all  levels;  and,  finally, 

That  a  food-for-peace  mission  be  sent  immediately  to  Latin 
America  to  explore  ways  in  which  our  vast  food  abundance  can 
be  used  to  help  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  certain  areas  of 
suffering  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

(d)  This  administration  is  expanding  its  new  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram in  every  possible  way.  The  product  of  our  abundance  must  be 
more  effectively  used  to  relieve  hunger  and  help  economic  growth  in 
all  corners  of  the  globe.  I  have  asked  the  director  of  this  program  to 
recommend  additional  ways  in  which  these  surpluses  can  advance  the 
interests  of  world  peace — including  the  establishment  of  world  food 
reserves. 

(e)  An  even  more  valuable  national  asset  is  our  reservoir  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women — not  only  on  our  college  campuses  but  in  every 
age  group — who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  contribute  their  skills, 
their  efforts,  and  a  part  of  their  lives  to  the  fight  for  world  order.  We 
can  mobilize  this  talent  through  the  formation  of  a  National  Peace 
Corps,  enlisting  the  services  of  all  those  with  the  desire  and  capacity 
to  help  foreign  lands  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  trained  personnel. 

(/)  Finally,  while  our  attention  is  centered  on  the  development  of 
the  non-Communist  world,  we  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  eastern  European  peoples.  In 
order  to  be  prepared  to  help  reestablish  historic  ties  of  friendship,  I 
am  asking  the  Congress  for  increased  discretion  to  use  economic  tools 
in  this  area  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  clearly  in  the  national  interest. 
This  will  require  amendment  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  along  the  lines  I  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  upon  which  the  Senate  voted  last  summer.  Meanwhile,  I  hope 
to  explore  with  the  Polish  Government  the  possibility  of  using  our 
frozen  Polish  funds  on  projects  of  peace  that  will  demonstrate  our 
abiding  friendship  and  interest  in  the  people  of  Poland. 

Third,  we  must  sharpen  our  political  and  diplomatic  tools — the  means 
of  cooperation  and  agreement  on  which  an  enforceable  world  order 
must  ultimately  rest. 

(a)  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  coordinate  and  expand  our  dis- 
armament effort — to  increase  our  programs  of  research  and  study — 
and  to  make  arms  control  a  central  goal  of  our  national  policy  under 
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my  personal  direction.  The  deadly  arms  race,  and  the  huge  resources 
it  absorbs,  have  too  long  overshadowed  all  else  we  must  do.  We 
must  prevent  that  arms  race  from  spreading  to  new  nations,  to  new 
nuclear  powers,  and  to  the  reaches  of  outer  space.  We  must  make 
certain  that  our  negotiators  are  better  informed  and  better  prepared — 
to  formulate  workable  proposals  of  our  own  and  to  make  sound 
judgments  about  the  proposals  of  others. 

I  have  asked  the  other  governments  concerned  to  agree  to  a  reason- 
able delay  in  the  talks  on  a  nuclear  test  ban — and  it  is  our  intention 
to  resume  negotiations  prepared  to  reach  a  final  agreement  with  any 
nation,  that  is  equally  willing  to  agree  to  an  effective  and  enforceable 
treaty. 

(6)  We  must  increase  our  support  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  to  end  tne  cold  war  instead  of  an  arena  in  which  to  fight  it. 
In  recognition  of  its  increasing  importance  and  the  doubling  of  its 
membership — 

we  are  enlarging  and  strengthening  our  own  mission  to  the  U.N. 
we  shall  help  insure  that  it  is  properly  financed, 
we  shall  work  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General is  maintained. 

And  I  would  address  a  special  plea  to  the  smaller  nations  of  the 

world — to  join  with  us  in  strengthening  this  organization,  which 

is  far  more  essential  to  their  security  than  it  is  to  ours — the  only 

body  in  the  world  today  where  no  nation  need  be  powerful  to  be 

secure,  where  every  nation  has  an  equal  voice,  and  where  any 

nation  can  exert  influence  not  according  to  the  strength  of  its 

armies  but  according  to  the  strength  of  its  ideas.     It  deserves 

the  support  of  all. 

(c)  Finally,   this  administration   intends  to  explore  promptly  all 

possible  areas  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 

"to  invoke  the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  terrors."     Specifically, 

I  now  invite  all  nations — including  the  Soviet  Union — to  join  with  us 

in  developing  a  weather  prediction  program,  in  a  new  communications 

satellite  program,  and  in  preparation  for  probing  the  distant  planets  of 

Mars  and  Venus,  probes  which  may  someday  unlock  the  deepest 

secrets  of  the  universe. 

Today  this  country  is  ahead  in  the  science  and  technology  of  space, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  ahead  in  the  capacity  to  lift  large  vehicles 
into  orbit.  Both  nations  would  help  themselves  as  well  as  other 
nations  by  removing  these  endeavors  from  the  bitter  and  wasteful 
competition  of  the  cold  war.  The  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
join  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  scientists  of  all  nations  in  a  greater 
effort  to  make  the  fruits  of  this  new  knowledge  available  to  all — and, 
beyond  that,  in  an  effort  to  extend  farm  technology  to  hungry 
nations — to  wipe  out  disease — to  increase  exchanges  of  scientists  and 
their  knowledge — and  to  make  our  own  laboratories  available  to 
technicians  of  other  lands  who  lack  the  facilities  to  pursue  their  own 
work.  Where  nature  makes  natural  allies  of  us  all,  we  can  demonstrate 
that  beneficial  relations  are  possible  even  with  those  with  whom  we 
most  deeply  disagree — and  this  must  someday  be  the  basis  of  world 
peace  and  world  Taw. 

V 

I  have  commented  on  the  state  of  the  domestic  economy,  our  bal- 
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ance  of  payments,  our  Federal  and  social  budget  and  the  state  of  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  state 
of  the  executive  branch.  We  have  found  it  full  of  honest  and  useful 
public  servants — but  their  capacity  to  act  decisively  at  the  exact  time 
action  is  needed  has  too  often  been  muffled  in  the  morass  of  com- 
mittees, timidities,  and  fictitious  theories  which  have  created  a  grow- 
ing gap  between  decision  and  execution,  between  planning  and  reality. 
In  a  time  of  rapidly  deteriorating  situations  at  home  and  abroad, 
this  is  bad  for  the  public  service  and  particularly  bad  for  the  country: 
and  we  mean  to  make  a  change. 

I  here  pledge  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  a  con- 
tinuous encouragement  of  initiative,,  responsibility,  and  energy  in 
serving  the  public  interest.  Let  every  public  servant  know,  whether 
his  post  is  high  or  low,  that  a  man's  rank  and  reputation  in  this 
administration  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  job  he  does,  and 
not  by  the  size  of  his  staff,  his  office,  or  his  budget.  Let  it  be  clear 
that  this  administration  recognizes  the  value  of  daring  and  dissent — 
that  we  greet  healthy  controversy  as  the  hallmark  of  healthy  change. 
Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud  and  lively  career.  And  let  every 
man  and  woman  who  work  in  any  area  of  our  National  Government, 
in  any  branch,  at  any  level,  be  able  to  say  with  pride  and  honor  in 
future  years:  "I  served  the  U.S.  Government  in  that  hour  of  our 
Nation's  need." 

For  only  through  complete  dedication  by  us  all  to  the  national 
interest  can  we  bring  our  country  through  the  troubled  years  that  lie 
ahead.  Our  problems  are  critical.  The  tide  is  unfavorable.  The 
news  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better.  And  while  hoping  and  working 
for  the  best,  we  should  prepare  ourselves  for  the  worst. 

We  cannot  escape  our  dangers — neither  must  we  let  them  drive  us 
to  panic  or  narrow  isolation.  In  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
balance  of  power  already  rests  with  our  adversary,  the  forces  of 
freedom  are  sharply  divided.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that 
the  techniques  of  a  harsh  and  repressive  system  should  be  able  to 
instill  discipline  and  ardor  in  its  servants — while  the  blessings  of 
liberty  have  too  often  stood  for  privilege,  materialism,  and  a  life 
of  ease. 

But  I  have  a  different  view  of  liberty. 

Life  in  1961  will  not  be  easy.  Wishing  it,  predicting  it,  even  asking 
for  it,  will  not  make  it  so.  There  will  be  further  setbacks  before  the 
tide  is  turned.  But  turn  it  we  must.  The  hopes  of  all  mankind 
rest  upon  us— not  simply  upon  those  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  but  upon 
the  peasant  in  Laos,  the  fisherman  in  Nigeria,  the  exile  from  Cuba,  the 
spirit  that  moves  every  man  and  Nation  who  shares  our  hopes  for 
freedom  and  the  future.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  they  rest  most  of 
all  upon  the  pride  and  perseverance  of  our  fellow  American  citizens. 
^  In  the  words  of  the  great  President  whose  birthday  we  honor  today, 
Closing  his  final  state-of-the-Union  message  16  years  ago:  "We  pray 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  unlimited  opportunities  that  God  has 
given  us." 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Jan.  11,  1962 


Mr.  Vice  President — My  Old  Colleague  From  Massachusetts 
and  Your  New  Speaker,  John  McCormack — Members  of  the 
87th  Congress — Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  week  we  begin  anew  our  joint  and  separate  efforts  to  build  the 
American  future.  But,  sadly,  we  build  without  a  man  who  linked  a 
long  past  with  the  present  and  looked  strongly  to  the  future.  "Mister 
Sam"  Rayburn  is  gone.  Neither  this  House  nor  the  Nation  is  the  same 
without  him. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Constitution  makes  us  not  rivals  for 
power  but  partners  for  progress.  We  are  all  trustees  for  the  American 
people,  custodians  of  the  American  heritage.  It  is  my  task  to  report 
the  state  of  the  Union — to  improve  it  is  the  task  of  us  all. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  traveled  not  only  across  our  own  land 
but  to  other  lands — to  the  North  and  the  South,  and  across  the  seas. 
And  I  have  found — as  I  am  sure  you  have,  in  your  travels — that 
people  everywhere,  in  spite  of  occasional  disappointments,  look  to 
us — not  to  our  wealth  or  power,  but  to  the  splendor  of  our  ideals. 
For  our  Nation  is  commissioned  by  history  to  be  either  an  observer 
of  freedom's  failure  or  the  cause  of  its  success.  Our  overriding  obli- 
gation in  the  months  ahead  is  to  fulfill  the  world's  hopes  by  fulfilling 
our  own  faith. 

I.  Strengthening  the  Economy 


That  task  must  begin  at  home.  For  if  we  cannot  fulfill  our  own 
ideals  here  we  cannot  expect  others  to  accept  them.  And  when 
the  youngest  child  alive  today  has  grown  to  the  cares  of  manhood, 
our  position  in  the  world  will  be  determined  first  of  all  by  what 
provisions  we  make  today — for  his  education,  his  health,  and  his 
opportunities  for  a  good  home  and  a  good  job  and  a  good  life. 

At  home,  we  began  the  year  in  the  valley  of  recession — we  completed 
it  on  the  high  road  of  recovery  and  growth.  With  the  help  of  new 
congressionally  approved  or  administratively  increased  stimulants  to 
our  economy,  the  number  of  major  surplus  labor  areas  has  declined 
from  101  to  60;  n  on  agricultural  employment  has  increased  by  more 
than  a  million  jobs;- and  the  average  factory  workweek  has  risen  to 
well  over  40  hours.  At  year's  end  the  economy,  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
once  called  a  "stumbling  horse,"  was  racing  to  new  records  in  consumer 
spending,  labor  income,  and  industrial  production. 

We  are  gratified — but  we  are  not  satisfied.  Too  many  unemployed 
are  still  looking  for  the  blessings  of  prosperity.  As  those  who  leave 
our  schools  and  farms  demand  new  jobs  automation  takes  old  jobs 
away.  To  expand  our  growth  and  job  opportunities,  I  urge  on  the 
Congress  three  measures: 

(1)  First,  the  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act,  to  stop 
the  waste  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  want  to  work,  but 
whose  only  skill  has  been  replaced  by  a  machine,  or  moved  with  a  mill, 
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or  shut  down  with  a  mine; 

(2)  Second,  the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act,  to  help 
train  and  place  not  only  the  1  million  young  Americans  who  are  both 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  but  the  26  million  young  Americans 
entering  the  labor  market  in  this  decade;  and 

(3)  Third,  the  8-percent  tax  credit  for  investment  in  machinery 
and  equipment,  which,  combined  with  planned  revisions  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  will  spur  our  modernization,  our  growth  and  our 
ability  to  compete  abroad. 

Moreover — pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  recov- 
ery— let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  suffered  three  recessions  in  the 
last  7  years.  The  time  to  repair  the  roof  is  when  the  sun  is  shining — 
by  filling  three  basic  gaps  in  our  antirecession  protection.     We  need: 

(1)  First,  Presidential  standby  authority,  subject  to  congressional 
veto,  to  adjust  personal  income  tax  rates  downward  within  a  specified 
range  and  time,  to  slow  down  an  economic  decline  before  it  has  dragged 
us  all  down. 

(2)  Second,  Presidential  standby  authority,  upon  a  given  rise  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  to  accelerate  Federal  and  federally  aided 
capital  improvement  programs;  and 

(3)  Third,  a  permanent  strengthening  of  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system — to  maintain  for  our  fellow  citizens  searching  for  a 
job  and  cannot  find  it,  their  purchasing  power  and  their  living  stand- 
ards without  constant  resort — as  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  by 
Congress  and  the  administrations — to  temporary  supplements. 

If  we  enact  this  six-part  program,  we  can  show  the  whole  world 
that  a  free  economy  need  not  be  an  unstable  economy — that  a  free 
system  need  not  leave  men  unemployed — and  that  a  free  society  is 
not  only  the  most  productive  but  the  most  stable  form  of  organization 
yet  fashioned  by  man. 

II.  Fighting  Inflation 

But  recession  is  only  one  enemy  of  a  free  economy — inflation  is 
another.  Last  year,  1961,  despite  rising  production  and  demand, 
consumer  prices  held  almost  steady — and  wholesale  prices  declined. 
This  is  the  best  record  of  overall  price  stability  of  any  comparable 
period  of  recovery  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Inflation  too  often  follows  in  the  shadow  of  growth — while  price 
stability  is  made  easy  by  stagnation  or  controls.  But  we  mean  to 
maintain  both  stability  and  growth  in  a  climate  of  freedom. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  inflation  is  the  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  of  business  and  labor — keeping  their  total  increases  in  wages  and 
profits  in  step  with  productivity.  There  is  no  single  statistical  test 
to  guide  each  company  and  each  union.  But  I  strongly  urge  them — 
for  their  country's  interest,  and  for  their  own — to  apply  the  test  of  the 
public  interest  to  these  transactions. 

Within  this  same  framework  of  growth  and  wage-price  stability: 

This  administration  has  helped  Keep  our  economy  competitive  by 
widening  the  access  of  small  business  to  credit  and  Government  con- 
tracts, and  by  stepping  up  the  drive  against  monopoly,  price  fixing, 
and  racketeering. 

We  will  submit  a  Federal  pay  reform  bill  aimed  at  giving  our 
classified,  postal,  and  other  employees  new  pay  scales  more  comparable 
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to  those  of  private  industry; 

We  are  holding  the  fiscal  1962  budget  deficit  far  below  the  level 
incurred  after  the  last  recession  in  1958;  and,  finally,  I  am  submitting 
for  fiscal  1963  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

This  is  a  joint  responsibility,  requiring  congressional  cooperation 
on  appropriations,  and  on  three  sources  of  income  in  particular: 

(1)  First,  an  increase  in  postal  rates,  to  end  the  postal  deficit. 

(2)  Secondly,  passage  of  the  tax  reforms  previously  urged,  to  remove 
unwarranted  tax  preferences,  and  to  apply  to  dividends  and  to  interest 
the  same  withholding  requirements  we  have  long  applied  to  wages;  and 

(3)  Third,  extension  of  the  present  excise  and  corporation  tax  rates, 
except  for  those  changes — which  will  be  recommended  in  a  message — 
affecting  transportation. 

III.  Getting  America  Moving 

But  a  stronger  nation  and  economy  require  more  than  a  balanced 
budget.  They  require  progress  in  those  programs  that  spur  our 
growth  and  fortify  our  strength. 

CITIES 

A  strong  America  depends  on  its  cities — America's  glory,  and  some- 
times America's  shame.  To  substitute  sunlight  for  congestion, 
and  progress  for  decay,  we  have  stepped  up  existing  urban  renewal 
and  housing  programs,  and  launched  new  ones — redoubled  the  attack 
on  water  pollution — speeded  aid  to  airports,  hospitals,  highways,  and 
our  declining  mass  transit  systems — and  secured  new  weapons  to 
combat  organized  crime,  racketeering,  and  youth  delinquency,  assisted 
by  the  coordinated  and  hard-hitting  efforts  of  our  investigative  serv- 
ices: The  FBI.  Internal  Revenue,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  many 
others.  We  shall  need  further  anticrime,  mass  transit,  and  transpor- 
tation legislation — and  new  tools  to  fight  air  pollution.  And  with  all 
this  effort  underway,  both  equity  and  commonsense  require  that  our 
Nation's  urban  areas — containing  three-fourths  of  our  population — 
sit  as  equals  at  the  Cabinet  table.  I  urge  a  new  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   RESOURCES 

A  strong  America  also  depends  on  its  farms  and  natural  resources. 
American  farmers  took  heart  in  1961 — from  a  billion  dollar  rise  in 
farm  income — and  from  a  hopeful  start  on  reducing  the  farm  sur- 
pluses. But  we  are  still  operating  under  a  patchwork  accumulation 
of  old  laws,  which  cost  us  $1  billion  a  year  in  CCC  carrying  charges 
alone,  yet  fail  to  halt  rural  poverty  or  boost  farm  earnings. 

Our  task  is  to  master  and  turn  to  full}*  fruitful  ends  the  magnificent 
productivity  of  our  farms  and  farmers.  The  revolution  on  our  own 
countryside  stands  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  repeated  farm  fail- 
ures of  the  Communist  nations,  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 
Since  1950  our  agricultural  output  per  man-hour  has  actually  doubled. 
Without  new,  realistic  measures,  it  will  someday  swamp  our  farmers 
and  our  taxpayers  in  a  national  scandal  or  a  farm  depression. 

I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  new  comprehensive  farm 
program — tailored  to  fit  the  use  of  our  land  and  the  supplies  of  each 
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crop  to  the  long-range  needs  of  the  sixties — and  designed  to  prevent 
chaos  in  the  sixties  with  a  program  of  commonsense. 

We  also  need  for  the  sixties — if  we  are  to  bequeath  our  full  national 
estate  to  our  heirs — a  new  long-range  conservation  and  recreation 
program — expansion  of  our  superb  national  parks  and  forests — pres- 
ervation of  our  authentic  wilderness  areas — new  starts  on  water  and 
gower  projects  as  our  population  steadily  increases — and  expanded 
1EA  generation  and  transmission  loans. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

But  America  stands  for  progress  in  human  rights  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic affairs,  and  a  strong  America  requires  the  assurance  of  full 
and  equal  rights  to  all  its  citizens,  of  any  race  or  of  any  color.  This 
administration  has  shown  as  never  before  how  much  could  be  done 
through  the  full  use  of  Executive  powers — through  the  enforcement 
of  laws  already  passed  by  the  Congress — through  persuasion,  negotia- 
tion, and  litigation,  to  secure  the  constitutional  rights  of  all:  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  travel  without  hindrance  across  State 
lines,  and  the  right  to  free  public  education. 

I  issued  last  March  a  comprehensive  order  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  in  all  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
tractors. The  Vice  President's  Committee  thus  created  has  done 
much,  including  the  voluntary  "plans  for  progress"  which,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  are  achieving  a  quiet  but  striking  success  in 
opening  up  to  all  races  new  professional,  supervisory,  and  other  job 
opportunities. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done — by  the  Executive,  by  the 
courts,  and  by  the  Congress.  Among  the  bills  now  pending  before 
you,  on  which  the  executive  departments  will  comment  in  detail,  are 
appropriate  methods  of  strengthening  these  basic  rights  which  have 
our  full  support.  The  right  to  vote,  for  example,  should  no  longer 
be  denied  through  such  arbitrary  devices  on  a  local  level,  sometimes 
abused,  such  as  literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes.  As  we  approach  the 
100th  anniversary  next  January,  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
let  the  acts  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  —  and  every  citizen — 
portray  that  "righteousness  does  exalt  a  nation." 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Finally,  a  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the  aspirations  of  its 
citizens — the  welfare  of  the  needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  For  we  are  not  developing  the  Nation's 
wealth  for  its  own  sake.  Wealth  is  the  means — and  people  are  the 
ends.  All  our  material  riches  will  avail  us  little  if  we  do  not  use  them 
to  expand  the  opportunities  of  our  people. 

Last  year,  we  improved  the  diet  of  needy  people — provided  more 
hot  lunches  and  fresh  milk  to  schoolchildren — built  more  college 
dormitories — and,  for  the  elderly,  expanded  private  housing,  nursing 
homes,  health  services,  and  social  security.     But  we  have  just  begun. 

To  help  those  least  fortunate  of  all,  I  am  recommending  a  new 
public  welfare  program,  stressing  services  instead  of  support,  rehabili- 
tation instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful  work  instead  of  pro- 
longed dependency. 

To  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists — and  this 
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is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  all — and  expand  research,  I  urge  action 
to  aid  medical  and  dental  colleges  and  scholarships  and  to  establish 
new  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

To  take  advantage  of  modern  vaccination  achievements,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  mass  immunization  program,  aimed  at  the  virtual  elimination 
of  such  ancient  enemies  of  our  children  as  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus. 

To  protect  our  consumers  from  the  careless  and  the  unscrupulous, 
I  shall  recommend  improvements  in  the  food  and  drug  laws — strength- 
ening inspection  and  standards,  halting  unsafe  and  worthless  products, 
preventing  misleading  labels,  and  cracking  down  on  the  illicit  sale 
of  habit-forming  drugs. 

But  in  matters  of  health,  no  piece  of  unfinished  business  is  more 
important  or  more  urgent  than  the  enactment  under  the  social  security 
system  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 

For  our  older  citizens  have  longer  and  more  frequent  illnesses, 
higher  hospital  and  medical  bills  and  too  little  income  to  pay  them. 
Private  health  insurance  helps  some — but  its  cost  is  high  and  its 
coverage  limited.  Public  welfare  cannot  help  those  too  proud  to 
seek  relief  but  hard  pressed  to  pay  their  own  bills.  Nor  can  their 
children  or  grandchildren  always  sacrifice  their  own  health  budgets 
to  meet  this  constant  drain. 

Social  security  has  long  helped  to  meet  the  hardships  of  retirement, 
death,  and  disability.  I  now  urge  that  its  coverage  be  extended 
without  further  delay  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the  elderly. 

EDUCATION 

Equally  important  to  our  strength  is  the  quality  of  our  education. 
Eight  million  adult  Americans  are  classified  as  functionally  illiterate. 
This  is  a  disturbing  figure  reflected  in  selective  service  rejection  rates- 
welfare  rolls  and  crime  rates.  And  I  shall  recommend  plans  for  a  mas- 
sive attack  to  end  this  adult  illiteracy. 

I  shall  also  recommend  bills  to  improve  educational  quality,  to 
stimulate  the  arts,  and,  at  the  college  level,  to  provide  Federal  loans  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities  and  federally  financed  scholar- 
ships. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  strength,  then  every  able 
highschool  graduate  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents. 
Yet  nearly  half  lack  either  the  funds  or  the  facilities  to  attend  college. 
Enrollments  are  going  to  double  in  our  colleges  in  the  short  space  of  10 
years.  The  annual  cost  per  student  is  skyrocketing  to  astronomical 
levels — now  averaging  $1,650  a  year,  although  almost  half  of  our  fam- 
ilies earn  less  than  $5,000.  They  cannot  afford  such  costs — but  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  maintain  its  military  power  and  neglect  its 
brainpower. 

But  excellence  in  education  must  begin  at  the  elementary  level.  I 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  year  a  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  public 
school  construction  and  teachers  salaries.  I  believe  that  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  received  House  committee  approval,  offered 
the  minimum  amount  required  by  our  needs  and — in  terms  of  across- 
the-board  aid — the  maximum  scope  permitted  by  our  Constitution. 
I  therefore  see  no  reason  to  weaken  or  withdraw  that  bill:  and  I  urge 
its  passage  at  this  session. 

"Civilization,"  said  H.  G.  Wells,  "is  a  race  between  education  and 
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catastrophe."  It  is  up  to  you  in  this  Congress  to  determine  the  winner 
of  that  race. 

These  are  not  unrelated  measures  addressed  to  specific  gaps  or 
grievances  in  our  national  life.  They  are  the  pattern  of  our  intentions 
and  the  foundation  of  our  hopes. 

"I  believe  in  democracy,"  said  Woodrow  Wilson,  "because  it 
releases  the  energy  of  every  human  being."  The  dynamic  of  democ- 
racy is  the  power  and  the  purpose  of  the  individual ;  and  the  policy  of 
this  administration  is  to  give  to  the  individual  the  opportunity  to 
realize  his  own  highest  possibilities. 

Our  program  is  to  open  to  all  the  opportunity  for  steady  and 
productive  employment,  to  remove  from  all  the  handicap  of  arbitrary 
or  irrational  exclusion,  to  oftV  to  all  the  facilities  for  education  and 
health  and  welfare,  to  make  society  the  servant  of  the  individual 
and  the  individual  the  source  of  progress,  and  thus  to  realize  for  all 
the  full  promise  of  American  life. 

IV.  Our  Goals  Abroad 

All  of  these  efforts  at  home  give  meaning  to  our  efforts  ab  *oad- 
Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  global  civil  war  has 
divided  and  tormented  mankind.  But  it  is  not  our  military  might, 
or  our  higher  standard  of  living,  that  has  most  distinguished  us  from 
our  adversaries.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  state  is  the  servant  of  the 
citizen  and  not  his  master. 

This  basic  clash  of  ideas  and  wills  is  but  one  of  the  forces  reshaping 
our  globe — swept  as  it  is  by  the  tides  of  hope  and  fear,  by  crises  in  the 
headlines  today  that  become  mere  footnotes  tomorrow.  Both  the 
successes  and  the  setbacks  of  the  past  year  remain  on  our  agenda  of 
unfinished  business.  For  every  apparent  blessing  contains  the  seeds 
of  danger — every  area  of  trouble  gives  out  a  ray  of  hope — and  the  one 
unchangeable  certainty  is  that  nothing  is  certain  or  unchangeable. 

Yet  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a  peaceful  world  community 
of  free  and  independent  states — free  to  choose  their  own  future  and 
their  own  system,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others. 
Some  may  choose  forms  and  ways  that  we  would  not  choose  for 
ourselves — but  it  is  not  for  us  that  they  are  choosing.  We  can  wel- 
come diversity — the  Communist  cannot.  For  we  offer  a  world  of 
choice — they  offer  the  world  of  coercion.  And  the  way  of  the  past 
shows  clearly  enough  that  freedom,  not  coercion,  is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  At  times  our  goal  has  been  obscured  by  crisis  or  endangered 
by  conflict — but  it  draws  sustenance  from  five  basic  sources  of 
strength: 

the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  the  United  States; 

the  united  strength  of  the  Atlantic  community; 

the  regional  strength  of  our  hemispheric  relations; 

the  creative  strength  of  our  efforts  in  the  new  and  developing 
nations;  and 

the  peace-keeping  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

V.  Our  Military  Strength 

Our  moral  and  physical  strength  begins  at  home  as  already  discussed. 
But  it  includes  our  military  strength  as  well.  So  long  as  fanaticism 
and  fear  brood  over  the  affairs  of  men,  we  must  arm  to  deter  others 
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from  aggression. 

In  the  past  12  months  our  military  posture  has  steadily  improved. 
We  increased  the  previous  defense  budget  by  15  percent — not  in  the 
expectation  of  war  but  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  We  more  than 
doubled  our  acquisition  rate  of  Polaris  submarines — we  doubled  the 
production  capacity  for  Minuteman  missiles — and  increased  by  50 
percent  the  number  of  manned  bombers  standing  ready  on  15-minute 
alert.  This  year  the  combined  force  levels  planned  under  our  new 
Defense  budget — including  nearly  300  additional  Polaris  and  Minute- 
man  missiles— have  been  precisely  calculated  to  insure  the  continuing 
strength  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

But  our  strength  may  be  tested  at  many  levels.  We  intend  to  have 
at  all  times  the  capacity  to  resist  nonnuclear  or  limited  attacks — as  a 
complement  to  our  nuclear  capacity,  not  as  a  substitute.  We  have 
rejected  any  all-or-nothing  posture  which  would  leave  no  choice  but 
inglorious  retreat  or  unlimited  retaliation. 

Thus  we  have  doubled  the  number  of  ready  combat  divisions  in  the 
Army's  strategic  reserve — increased  our  troops  in  Europe — built  up 
the  Marines — added  a  new  sealift  and  airlift  capacity — modernized 
our  weapons  and  ammunition — expanded  our  antiguerrilla  forces — 
and  increased  the  active  fleet  by  more  than  70  vessels  and  our  tactical 
air  forces  by  nearly  a  dozen  wings. 

Because  we  needed  to  reach  this  higher  long-term  level  of  readiness 
more  quickly,  155,000  members  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
were  activated  under  the  act  of  this  Congress.  Some  disruptions  and 
distress  were  inevitable.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  bear  their 
burdens — and  their  Nation's  burdens — with  admirable  and  traditional 
devotion. 

In  the  coming  year,  our  reserve  programs  will  be  revised — two 
Army  divisions  will,  I  hope,  replace  those  Guard  divisions  on  duty — 
and  substantial  other  increases  will  boost  our  Air  Force  fighter  units, 
the  procurement  of  equipment,  and  our  continental  defense  and  warn- 
ing efforts.  The  Nation's  first  serious  civil  defense  shelter  program 
is  underway,  identifying,  marking,  and  stocking  50  million  spaces; 
and  I  urge  your  approval  of  Federal  incentives  for  the  construction 
of  public  fallout  shelters  in  schools  and  hospitals  and  similar  centers. 

VI.  The  United  Nations 

But  arms  alone  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  peace — it  must  be  kept 
by  men.  Our  instrument  and  our  hope  is  the  United  Nations — and 
I  see  little  merit  in  the  impatience  of  those  who  would  abandon  this 
imperfect  world  instrument  because  they  dislike  our  imperfect  world. 
For  the  troubles  of  a  world  organization  merely  reflect  the  troubles 
of  the  world  itself.  And  if  the  organization  is  weakened,  these 
troubles  can  only  increase.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  every 
detailed  action  taken  by  every  officer  of  the  United  Nations,  or  with 
every  voting  majority.  But  as  an  institution,  it  should  have  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  had  in  the  past  since  its  inception,  no  stronger  or 
more  faithful  member  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1961,  the  peace-keeping  strength  of  the  United  Nations  was  rein- 
forced. And  those  who  preferred  or  predicted  its  demise,  envisioning 
a  troika  in  the  seat  of  Hammarskjold— or  Red  China  inside  the  As- 
sembly—have seen  instead  a  new  vigor,  under  a  new  Secretary  General 
and  a  fully  independent  Secretariat.     In  making  plans  for  a  new 
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forum  and  principles  on  disarmament— for  peace-keeping  in  outer 
space— for  a  decade  of  development  effort — the  U.N.  fulfilled  its 
charter's  lofty  aims. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  tangled,  turbulent  Congo  presented  the 
U.N.  with  its  gravest  challenge.  The  prospect  was  one  of  chaos — or 
certain  big-power  confrontation,  with  all  its  hazards  and  all  of  its 
risks,  to  us  and  to  others.  Today  the  hopes  have  improved  for 
peaceful  conciliation  within  a  united  Congo.  This  is  the  objective 
of  our  policy  in  this  important  area. 

No  policeman  is  universally  popular — particularly  when  he  uses 
his  stick  to  restore  law  and  order  on  his  beat.  Those  members  who 
are  willing  to  contribute  their  votes  and  their  views — but  very  little 
else — have  created  a  serious  deficit  by  refusing  to  pay  their  share  of 
special  U.N.  assessments.  Yet  they  do  pay  their  annual  assessments 
to  retain  their  votes — and  a  new  U.N.  bond  issue,  financing  special 
operations  for  the  next  18  months,  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest  from 
these  regular  assessments.  This  is  clearly  in  our  interest.  It  will 
not  only  keep  the  U.N.  solvent,  but  require  all  voting  members  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  its  activities.  Our  share  of  special  operations  has 
long  been  much  higher  than  our  share  of  the  annual  assessment — and 
the  bond  issue  will  in  effect  reduce  our  disproportionate  obliga- 
tion, and  for  these  reasons,  I  am  urging  Congress  to  approve  our 
participation. 

With  the  approval  of  this  Congress,  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
past  year  a  great  new  effort  in  outer  space.     Our  aim  is  not  simply 
to  be  first  on  the  moon,  any  more  than  Charles  Lindbergh's  real  aim 
was  to  be  the  first  to  Paris.     His  aim  was  to  develop  the  techniques 
of  our  own  country  and  other  countries  in  the  field  of  air  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  our  objective  in  making  this  effort,  which  we  hope 
will  place  one  of  our  citizens  on  the  moon,  is  to  develop  in  a  new 
frontier  of  science,  commerce,  and  cooperation,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

This  Nation  belongs  among  the  first  to  explore  it,  and  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  we  shall  be.  We  are  offering  our  know-how  and 
our  cooperation  to  the  U.N.  Our  satellites  will  soon  be  providing 
other  nations  with  improved  weather  observations.  And  I  shall  soon 
send  to  the  Congress  a  measure  to  govern  the  financing  and  operation 
of  an  international  communications  satellite  system,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  our  foreign  policy. 

But  peace  in  space  will  help  us  naught  once  peace  on  earth  is  gone. 
World  order  will  be  secured  only  when  the  whole  world  has  laid  down 
these  weapons  which  seem  to  offer  present  security  but  threaten  the 
future  survival  of  the  human  race.  That  armistice  day  seems  very 
far  away.  The  vast  resources  of  this  planet  are  being  devoted  more 
and  more  to  the  means  of  destroying,  instead  of  enriching,  human  life. 

But  the  world  was  not  meant  to  be  a  prison  in  which  man  awaits  his 
execution.  Nor  has  mankind  survived  the  tests  and  trials  of  thou- 
sands of  years  to  surrender  everything — including  its  existence — now. 
This  Nation  has  the  will  and  the  faith  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
break  the  logjam  on  disarmament  and  nuclear  tests — and  we  will 
persist  until  we  prevail,  until  the  rule  of  law  has  replaced  the  ever- 
dangerous  use  of  force. 
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VII.  Latin  America 

I  turn  now  to  a  prospect  of  great  promise:  our  hemispheric  relations. 
The  alliance  for  progress  is  being  rapidly  transformed  from  proposal 
to  program.  Last  month  in  Latin  America  I  saw  for  myself  the 
quickening  of  hope,  the  revival  of  confidence,  and  the  new  trust  in  our 
country — among  workers  and  farmers  as  well  as  diplomats.  We  have 
pledged  our  help  in  speeding  their  economic,  educational,  and  social 
progress.  The  Latin  American  Republics  have  in  turn  pledged  a  new 
and  strenuous  effort  of  self-help  and  self-reform. 

To  support  this  historic  undertaking,  I  am  proposing — under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  bills  of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress — 
a  special  long-term  alliance  for  progress  fund  of  $3  billion.  Combined 
with  our  food  for  peace,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  other  resources, 
this  will  provide  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  in  new  support  for  the 
alliance.  In  addition,  we  have  increased  twelvefold  our  Spanish  and 
Portuguese-language  broadcasting  in  Latin  America,  and  improved 
hemispheric  trade  and  defense.  And  while  the  blight  of  communism 
has  been  increasingly  exposed  and  isolated  in  the  Americas,  liberty 
has  scored  a  gain.  The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  our 
firm  encouragement  and  help,  and  those  of  our  sister  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere,  are  safely  passing  the  treacherous  course  from  dictator- 
ship through  disorder  toward  democracy. 

VIII.  The  New  and  Developing  Nations 

Our  efforts  to  help  other  new  or  developing  nations,  and  to  strengthen 
their  stand  for  freedom,  have  also  made  progress.  A  newly  unified 
Agency  for  International  Development  is  reorienting  our  foreign  as- 
sistance to  emphasize  long-term  development  loans  instead  of  grants, 
more  economic  aid  instead  of  military,  individual  plans  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  nations,  and  new  standards  on  what  they  must 
do  to  marshal  their  own  resources. 

A  newly  conceived  Peace  Corps  is  winning  friends  and  helping 
people  in  14  countries — supplying  trained  and  dedicated  young  men 
and  women,  to  give  these  new  nations  a  hand  in  building  a  society, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  best  that  is  in  our  country.  If  there  be  a  problem 
here,  it  is  that  we  cannot  supply  the  spontaneous  and  mounting 
demand. 

A  newly  expanded  food  for  peace  program  is  feeding  the  hungry 
of  many  lands  with  the  abundance  of  our  productive  farms — providing 
lunches  for  children  in  school,  wages  for  economic  development, 
relief  for  the  victims  of  flood  and  famine,  and  a  better  diet  for  millions 
whose  daily  bread  is  their  chief  concern. 

These  programs  help  people;  and,  by  helping  people,  they  help 
freedom.  The  views  of  their  governments  may  sometimes  be  very 
different  from  ours — but  events  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Eastern  Europe  teach  us  never  to  write  off  any  nation  as  lost  to  the 
Communists.  That  is  the  lesson  of  our  time.  We  support  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  newer  or  weaker  states  whose  history,  geography, 
economy  or  lack  of  power  impels  them  to  remain  outside  "entangling 
alliances" — as  we  did  for  more  than  a  century.  For  the  independence 
of  nations  is  a  bar  to  the  Communists'  "grand  design" — it  is  the  basis 
of  our  own. 
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In  the  past  year,  for  example,  we  have  urged  a  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent Laos — regained  there  a  common  policy  with  our  major  allies — 
and  iusisted  that  a  cease  fire  precede  negotiations.  While  a  workable 
formula  for  supervising  its  independence  is  still  to  be  achieved,  both 
the  spread  of  war — which  might  have  involved  this  country  also — 
and  a  Communist  occupation  have  thus  far  been  prevented. 

A  satisfactory  settlement  in  Laos  would  also  help  to  achieve  and 
safeguard  the  peace  in  Vietnam — where  the  foe  is  increasing  his  tac- 
tics of  terror — where  our  own  efforts  have  been  stepped  up — and  where 
the  local  government  has  initiated  new  programs  and  reforms  to 
broaden  the  base  of  resistance.  The  systematic  aggression  now  bleed- 
ing that  country  is  not  a  "war  of  liberation" — for  Vietnam  is  already 
free.     It  is  a  war  of  attempted  subjugation — and  it  will  be  resisted. 


IX.  The  Atlantic  Community 

Finally,  the  united  strength  of  the  Atlantic  Community  has  flour- 
ished in  the  last  year  under  severe  tests.  NATO  has  increased  both 
the  number  and  the  readiness  of  its  air,  ground,  and  naval  units — 
both  its  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capabilities.  Even  greater  efforts  by 
all  its  members  are  still  required.  Nevertheless,  our  unity  of  purpose 
and  will  has  been,  I  believe,  immeasurably  strengthened. 

The  threat  to  the  brave  city  of  Berlin  remains.  In  these  last  6 
months  the  Allies  have  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  our  presence 
in  Berlin,  our  free  access  thereto,  and  the  freedom  of  2  million  West 
Berliners  would  not  be  surrendered  either  to  force  or  through  appease- 
ment— that,  to  maintain  those  rights  and  obligations,  we  are  prepared 
to  talk,  when  appropriate,  and  to  fight,  if  necessary.  Every  member 
of  NATO  stands  with  us  in  a  common  commitment  to  preserve  this 
symbol  of  freeman's  will  to  remain  free. 

I  cannot  now  predict  the  course  of  future  negotiations  over  Berlin. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  are  sparing  no  honorable  effort  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  this  problem.  I  believe  such  a 
resolution  can  be  found,  and  with  it  an  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  only  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  recognize 
the  basic  rights  and  interests  involved,  and  the  interest  of  all  mankind 
in  peace. 

But  the  Atlantic  Community  is  no  longer  concerned  with  purely 
military  aims.  As  its  common  undertakings  grow  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing pace,  we  are,  and  increasingly  will  be,  partners  in  aid,  trade, 
defense,  diplomacy,  and  monetary  affairs. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  Europe  is  being  matched  by  the  emer- 
gence of  new  ties  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  matter  of  undramatic 
daily  cooperation  in  hundreds  of  workaday  tasks:  of  currencies  kept 
in  effective  relation,  of  development  loans  meshed  together,  of 
standardized  weapons,  and  concerted  diplomatic  positions.  The 
Atlantic  Community  grows,  not  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  by  one 
mighty  explosion,  but  like  a  coral  reef,  from  the  accumulating  activitv 
of  all. 

Thus,  we  in  the  free  world  are  moving  steadily  toward  unity  and 
cooperation,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  Bolshevik  prophecy,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  extraordinary  rumbles  of  discord  can  be  heard  across 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  not  free  societies  which  bear  within  them  the 
seeds  of  inevitable  disunity. 
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X.  Our  Balance  of  Payments 

On  one  special  problem,  of  great  concern  to  our  friends,  and  to  us,  I 
am  proud  to  give  the  Congress  an  encouraging  report.  Our  efforts  to 
safeguard  the  dollar  are  progressing.  In  the  11  months  preceding 
last  February  1,  we  suffered  a  net  loss  of  nearly  $2  billion  in  gold. 
In  the  11  months  that  followed,  the  loss  was  just  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  And  our  deficit  in  our  basic  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — trade,  defense,  foreign  aid,  and  capital,  excluding  volatile 
short-term  flows — has  been  reduced  from  $2  billion  for  1960  to  about 
one-third  that  amount  for  1961.  Speculative  fever  against  the  dollar 
is  ending — and  confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been  restored. 

We  did  not — and  could  not — achieve  these  gains  through  import 
restrictions,  troop  withdrawals,  exchange  controls,  dollar  devaluation, 
or  choking  off  domestic  recovery.  We  acted  not  in  panic  but  in 
perspective.  But  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Persistently  large 
deficits  would  endanger  our  economic  growth  and  our  military  and 
defense  commitments  abroad.  Our  goal  must  be  a  reasonable  equi- 
librium in  our  balance  of  payments.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  business,  labor,  and  our  major  allies,  that  goal  can  be 
reached. 

We  shall  continue  to  attract  foreign  tourists  and  investments  to  our 
shores,  to  seek  increased  military  purchases  here  by  our  allies,  to 
maximize  foreign  aid  procurement  from  American  firms,  to  urge  in- 
creased aid  from  other  fortunate  nations  to  the  less  fortunate,  to 
seek  tax  laws  which  do  not  favor  investment  in  other  industrialized 
nations  or  tax  havens,  and  to  urge  coordination  of  allied  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  so  as  to  discourage  large  and  disturbing  capital 
movements. 

Above  all,  if  we  are  to  pay  for  our  commitments  abroad,  we  must 
expand  our  exports.  Our  businessmen  must  be  export-conscious  and 
export-competitive.  Our  tax  policies  must  spur  modernization  of  our 
plants — our  wage  and  price  gains  must  be  consistent  with  productivity 
to  hold  the  line  on  prices — our  export  credit  and  promotion  campaigns 
for  American  industries  must  continue  to  expand. 

But  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  is  posed  by  the  growth  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Assuming  the  accession  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  will  arise  across  the  Atlantic  a  trading  partner  behind 
a  single  external  tariff  similar  to  ours  with  an  economy  which  nearly 
equals  our  own.  Will  we  in  this  country  adapt  our  thinking  to  these 
new  prospects  and  patterns — or  will  we  wait  until  events  have  passed 
us  by? 

This  is  the  year  to  decide.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  expiring. 
We  need  a  new  law — a  wholly  new  approach — a  bold  new  instrument 
of  American  trade  policy.  Our  decision  could  well  affect  the  unity  of 
the  West,  the  course  of  the  cold  war  and  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation  for  a  generation  to  come. 

If  we  move  decisively,  our  factories  and  farms  can  increase  their 
sales  to  their  richest,  fastest  growing  market.  Our  exports  will  in- 
crease. Our  balance-of-payments  position  will  improve.  And  we  will 
have  forged  across  the  Atlantic  a  trading  partnership  with  vast  re- 
sources for  freedom. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hang  back  in  deference  to  local  economic 
pressures,  we  will  find  ourselves  cut  off  from  our  major  allies.     Indus- 
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tries — and  I  believe  this  is  most  vital — industries  will  move  their 
plants  and  jobs  and  capital  inside  the  walls  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  jobs,  therefore,  will  be  lost  here  in  the  United  States,  if  they 
cannot  otherwise  compete  for  its  consumers. 

Our  farm  surpluses  will  pile  up,  and  our  balance  of  trade,  as  you  all 
know,  to  Europe,  Common  Market,  in  farm  products,  is  nearly  3  or  4 
to  1  in  our  favor,  amounting  to  one  of  the  best  earners  of  dollars  in  our 
balance-of-pavments  structure,  and  without  entrance  to  this  market, 
without  the  ability  to  enter  it,  our  farm  surpluses  will  pile  up  in  the 
Middle  West,  tobacco  in  the  South,  and  other  commodities,  which 
have  gone  through  Western  Europe  for  15  years. 

Our  balance-of-payments  position  will  worsen.  Our  consumers  will 
lack  a  wider  choice  of  goods  at  lower  prices.  And  millions  of  American 
workers — whose  jobs  depend  on  the  sale  or  the  transportation  or  the 
distribution  of  exports  or  imports,  or  whose  jobs  will  be  endangered 
by  the  movement  of  our  capital  to  Europe,  or  whose  jobs  can  be 
maintained  only  in  an  expanding  economy — these  millions  of  workers 
in  your  home  States  and  mine  will  see  their  real  interests  sacrificed. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  United  States  did  not  rise  to  great- 
ness by  waiting  for  others  to  lead.  This  Nation  is  the  world's  fore- 
most manufacturer,  farmer,  banker,  consumer,  and  exporter.  The 
Common  Market  is  moving  ahead  at  an  economic  growth  rate  twice 
ours.  The  Communist  economic  offensive  is  underway.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  ours — the  initiative  is  up  to  us — and  I  believe  that  1962  is 
the  time. 

To  seize  that  initiative,  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  new 
5-year  trade  expansion  action,  far-reaching  in  scope  but  designed  with 
great  care  to  make  certain  that  its  benefits  to  our  people  far  outweigh 
any  risks.  The  bill  will  permit  the  gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  here 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Common  Market  on  those  items  in 
which  we  together  supply  80  percent  of  the  world's  trade — mostly 
items  in  which  our  own  ability  to  compete  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  we  sell  abroad,  in  these  items,  substantially  more  than  we 
import.  This  step  will  make  it  possible  for  our  major  industries  to 
compete  with  their  counterparts  in  Western  Europe  for  access  to 
European  consumers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  will  permit  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties 
up  to  50  percent — permit  bargaining  by  major  categories — and  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  and  tested  forms  of  assistance  to  firms  and 
employees  adjusting  to  import  competition.  We  are  not  neglecting 
the  safeguards  provided  by  peril  points,  an  escape  clause,  or  the 
national  security  amendment.  Nor  are  we  abandoning  our  non- 
European  friends  or  our  traditional  most-favored-nation  principle. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  will  provide  new  encouragement  for  their 
sale  of  tropical  agricultural  products,  so  important  to  our  friends  in 
Latin  America,  who  have  long  depended  upon  the  European  Common 
Market  who  now  find  themselves  faced  with  new  challenges  which 
we  must  join  with  them  in  overcoming. 

Concessions,  in  this  bargaining,  must  of  course  be  reciprocal,  not 
unilateral.  The  Common  Market  will  not  fulfill  its  own  high  promise 
unless  its  outside  tariff  walls  are  low.  The  dangers  of  restriction  or 
timidity  in  our  own  policy  have  counterparts  for  our  friends  in  Europe. 
For  together  we  face  a  common  challenge:  to  enlarge  the  prosperity 
of  freemen  everywhere — -and  to  build  in  partnership  a  new  trading 
community  in  which  all  free  nations  may  gain  from  the  productive 
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energy  of  free  competitive  effort. 

These  various  elements  in  our  foreign  policy  lead,  as  I  have  said, 
to  a  single  goal — the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  of  free  and  independent 
states.  This  is  our  guide  for  the  present  and  our  vision  for  the 
future — a  free  community  of  nations,  independent  but  interdependent, 
uniting  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  in  one  great  family  of  man, 
outgrowing  and  transcending  the  hates  and  fears  that  rend  our  age. 

We  will  not  reach  that  goal  today,  or  tomorrow.  We  may  not 
reach  it  in  our  own  lifetime.  But  the  quest  is  the  greatest  adventure 
of  our  century.  We  sometimes  chafe  at  the  burden  of  our  obligations, 
the  complexity  of  our  decisions,  the  agony  of  our  choices.  But  there 
is  no  comfort  or  security  for  us  in  evasion,  no  solution  in  abdication, 
no  relief  in  irresponsibility. 

A  year  ago,  in  assuming  the  tasks  of  the  Presidency,  I  said  that 
few  generations,  in  all  history,  had  been  granted  the  role  of  being  the 
great  defender  of  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum  danger.  This  is 
our  good  fortune;  and  I  welcome  it  now  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  For  it 
is  the  fate  of  this  generation — of  you  in  the  Congress  and  of  me  as 
President — to  live  with  a  struggle  we  did  not  start,  in  a  world  we  did 
not  make.  But  the  pressures  of  life  are  not  always  distributed  by 
choice.  And  while  no  nation  has  ever  faced  such  a  challenge,  no 
nation  has  ever  been  so  ready  to  seize  the  burden  and  glory  of  free- 
dom. And  in  this  high  endeavor  may  God  watch  over  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Jan.  14.  1963 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  88th 
Congress: 

I  congratulate  you  all — not  merely  on  your  electoral  victory  but  on 
your  selected  role  in  history.  For  you  and  I  are  privileged  to  serve 
the  great  Republic  in  what  could  be  the  most  decisive  decade  of 
its  lite.  The  choices  we  make,  for  good  or  ill,  will  affect  the  wellfaic 
of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  weeks  ago  I  assumed  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  seeking  the  help  of  the  Congress 
and  my  countrymen,  I  pledged  no  easy  answers.  I  pledged — and 
asked-^only  toil  and  dedication.  These  the  Congress  and  the  people 
have  given  in  good  measure.  And  today,  having  witnessed  in  recent 
months  a  heightened  respect  for  our  national  purpose  and  power, 
having  seen  the  courageous  calm  of  a  united  people  in  a  perilous 
hour,  and  having  observed  a  steady  improvement  in  the  opportunities 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens,  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  state  of 
this  old  but  youthful  Union  is  good. 

In  the  world  beyond  our  borders,  steady  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  a  world  of  order.  The  people  of  West  Berlin  remain  free  and 
secure.  A  settlement,  though  still  precarious,  has  been  reached  in 
Laos.     The   spearpoint   of  aggression   has   been   blunted   in   South 
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Vietnam.  The  end  of  agony  may  be  in  sight  in  the  Congo.  The 
doctrine  of  troika  is  dead.  And,  while  danger  continues,  a  deadly 
threat  has  been  removed  from  Cuba. 

At  home,  the  recession  is  behind  us.  Well  over  a  million  more  men 
and  women  are  working  today  than  were  working  2  years  ago.  The 
average  factory  workweek  is  once  again  more  than  40  hours ;  our 
industries  are  turning  out  more  goods  than  ever  before;  and  more  than 
half  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  that  lay  silent  and  wasted  100  weeks 
ago  is  humming  with  activity. 

In  short,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  may  now  be  a  temptation 
to  relax.  For  the  road  has  been  long,  the  burden  heavy,  and  the 
pace  consistently  urgent. 

But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  rest  here.  This  is  the  side  of  the  hill, 
not  the  top.  The  mere  absence  of  war  is  not  peace.  The  mere  absence 
of  recession  is  not  growth.  We  have  made  a  beginning — but  we  have 
only  begun. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  most  of  our  gains — to  translate 
the  renewal  of  our  national  strength  into  the  achievement  of  our 
national  purpose. 

America  has  enjoyed  22  months  of  uninterrupted  economic  recovery. 
But  recovery  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  prevail  in  the  long  run,  we 
must  expand  the  longrun  strength  of  our  economy.  We  must  move 
along  the  path  to  a  higher  rate  of  growth  and  full  employment. 

For  this  would  mean  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  more  each  year  in 
production,  profits,  wages,  and  public  revenues.  It  would  mean  an 
end  to  the  persistent  slack  which  has  kept  unemployment  at  or  above 
5  percent  for  61  out  of  62  months — and  an  end  to  the  growing  pres- 
sures for  such  restrictive  measures  as  the  35-hour  week,  which  alone 
could  increase  hourly  labor  costs  by  as  much  as  14  percent,  start  a 
new  wage-price  spiral  of  inflation,  and  undercut  our  efforts  to  compete 
with  other  nations. 

To  achieve  these  greater  gains,  one  step,  above  all,  is  essential — 
the  enactment  this  year  of  a  substantial  reduction  and  revision  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

For  it  is  increasingly  clear — to  those  in  Government,  business,  and 
labor  who  are  responsible  for  our  economy's  success — that  our  obsolete 
tax  system  exerts  too  heavy  a  drag  on  private  purchasing  power, 
profits,  and  employment.  Designed  to  check  inflation  in  earlier  years, 
it  now  checks  growth  instead.  It  discourages  extra  effort  and  risk. 
It  distorts  the  use  of  resources.  It  invites  recurrent  recessions,  de- 
presses our  Federal  revenues,  and  causes  chronic  budget  deficits. 

Now,  when  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the  war  and  postwar  years 
no  longer  threaten,  and  the  dollar  commands  new  respect — now,  when 
no  military  crisis  strains  our  resources — now  is  the  time  to  act.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  timid  or  slow.  For  this  is  the  most  urgent  task 
confronting  the  Congress  in  1963. 

In  an  early  message,  I  shall  propose  a  permanent  reduction  in  tax 
rates  which  will  lower  liabilities  by  $13.5  billion.  Of  this,  $11  billion 
results  from  reducing  individual  tax  rates,  which  now  range  between 
20  and  91  percent  to  a  more  sensible  range  of  14  to  65  percent,  with  a 
split  in  the  present  first  bracket.  Two  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
results  from  reducing  corporate  tax  rates,  from  52  percent — which 
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gives  the  Government  today  a  majority  interest  in  profits — to  the 
permanent  pre-Korean  level  of  47  percent.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  $2  billion  cut  in  corporate  tax  liabilities  resulting  from  last 
year's  investment  credit  and  depreciation  reform. 

To  achieve  this  reduction  within  the  limits  of  a  manageable  budg- 
etary deficit,  I  urge:  First,  that  these  cuts  be  phased  over  3  calendar 
years,  beginning  in  1963  with  a  cut  of  some  $6  billion  at  annual  rates; 
second,  that  these  reductions  be  coupled  with  selected  structural 
changes,  beginning  in  1964,  which  will  broaden  the  tax  base,  and  un- 
fair or  unnecessary  preferences,  remove  or  lighten  certain  hardships, 
and  in  the  net  offset  some  $3.5  billion  of  the  revenue  loss;  and  third, 
that  budgetary  receipts  at  the  outset  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion  a 
year,  without  any  change  in  tax  liabilities,  by  gradually  shifting  the 
tax  payments  of  large  corporations  to  a  more  current  time  schedule. 
This  combined  program,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  our  national  in- 
come, will  in  time  result  in  still  higher  Federal  revenues.  It  is  a 
fiscally  responsible  program — the  surest  and  soundest  way  of  achiev- 
ing in  time  a  balanced  budget  in  a  balanced  full  employment  economy. 
This  net  reduction  in  tax  liabilities  of  $10  billion  will  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  families  and  business  enterprises  in 
every  tax  bracket,  with  the  greatest  increase  going  to  our  low-income 
consumers.  It  will,  in  addition,  encourage  the  initiative  and  risk 
taking  on  which  our  free  enterprise  system  depends:  induce  more 
investment,  production,  and  capacity  use;  help  provide  the  2  million 
new  jobs  we  need  every  year;  and  reinforce  the  American  principle  of 
additional  reward  for  additional  effort. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  measure  for  tax  reduction  and  reform  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  these  goals. 

No  doubt  a  massive  increase  in  Federal  spending  could  also 
create  jobs  and  growth — but,  in  today's  setting,  private  consum- 
ers, employers,  and  investors  should  be  given  a  full  opportunity 
first. 

No  doubt  a  temporary  tax  cut  could  provide  a  spur  to  our 
economy — but  a  longrun  problem  compels  a  longrun  solution. 

No  doubt  a  reduction  in  either  individual  or  corporation  taxes 
alone  would  be  of  great  help — but  corporations  need  customers 
and  jobseekers  need  jobs. 

No  doubt  tax  reduction  without  reform  would  sound  simpler 
and  more  attractive  to  many — but  our  growth  is  also  hampered 
by  a  host  of  tax  inequities  and  special  preferences  which  have 
distorted  the  flow  of  investment. 

And,  finally,  there  are  no  doubt  some  who  would  prefer  to 
put  off  a  tax  cut  in  the  hope  that  ultimately  an  end  to  the  cold 
war  would  make  possible  an  equivalent  reduction  in  Government 
expenditures — but  that  end  is.not  in  view  and  to  wait  for  it  would 
be  costly  and  self-defeating. 
In  submitting  a  tax  program  which  will,  of  course,   temporarily 
increase  the  deficit  but  can,  I  believe,  ultimately  end  it,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  control  expenditures,  I  will  shortly  submit  a 
fiscal  1964  administrative  budget  which,  while  allowing  for  needed 
rises  in  defense,  space  and  fixed  interest  charges,  holds  total  expendi- 
tures for  all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postponement  of  many  desirable 
programs,  the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Federal  pay 
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raise  through  personnel  and  other  economies,  the  termination  of 
certain  installations  and  projects,  and  the  substitution  in  several 
programs  of  private  for  public  credit.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enactment  this  year  of  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  overshadows  all 
other  domestic  problems  in  this  Congress.  For  we  cannot  lead  for 
long  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the  pace 
at  home. 

Ill 

Tax  reduction  alone,  however,  is  not  enough  to  strengthen  our 
society,  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  4  million  new  Americans  who 
are  born  every  year,  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  32  million  Americans 
who  still  live  on  the  outskirts  of  poverty. 

The  quality  of  American  life  must  keep  pace  with  the  quantity  of 
American  goods. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  be  materially  rich  and  spiritually 
desperately  poor. 

Therefore,  by  holding  down  the  budgetary  cost  of  existing  programs 
to  keep  within  the  limitations  I  have  set,  it  is  both  possible  and  impera- 
tive to  adopt  other  new  measures  that  we  cannot  afford  to  postpone. 
These  measures  are  based  on  a  scries  of  fundamental  premises, 
grouped  under  four  related  headings: 

First,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  investing  in  our  youth : 
The  future  of  any  country  which  is  dependent  on  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  its  citizens  is  damaged,  and  irreparably  damaged, 
whenever  any  of  its  children  are  not  educated  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  capacity,  from  grade  school  through  graduate  school. 
Today,  an  estimated  4  out  of  every  10  students  in  the  fifth 
grade  will  never  finish  high  school — and  that  is  a  waste  we  cannot 
afford. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  reason  why  1  million  young  Americans, 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  should  all  remain  unwanted  and 
often  untrained  on  our  city  streets  when  their  energies  can  be 
put  to  good  use. 

Finally,  the  oversea  success  of  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
most  of  them  young  men  and  women  carrying  skills  and  ideals 
to  needy  people,  suggests  the  merit  of  a  similar  corps  serving 
our  own  community  needs:  in  mental  hospitals,  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, in  centers  for  the  aged  or  for  young  delinquents,  in 
schools  for  the  illiterate  or  the  handicapped.  As  the  idealism  of 
our  youth  has  served  world  peace,  so  can  it  serve  the  domestic 
tranquillity. 
Second,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  safeguarding  its  health: 
Our  working  men  and  women — instead  of  being  forced  to  ask 
for  help  from  public  charity  once  they  are  old  and  ill — should 
start  contributing  now  to  their  own  retirement  health  program 
through  the  social  security  system. 

Moreover,  all  our  miracles  of  medical  research  will  count  for 
little  if  we  cannot  reverse  the  growing  nationwide  shortage  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  and  the  widespread  shortages  of 
nursing  homes  and  modern  urban  hospital  facilities.  Merely  to 
keep  the  present  ratio  of  doctors  and  dentists  from  declining  any 
further,  this  country  must  over  the  next  10  years  increase  the 
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capacity  of  our  medical  schools  by  50  percent  and  our  dental 
schools  by  100  percent. 

Finally,  and  of  deep  concern,  I  believe  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  to  the  grim  mercy 
of  custodial  institutions  too  often  inflicts  on  them  and  their 
families  a  needless  cruelty  which  this  Nation  should  not  endure. 
The  incidence  of  mental  retardation  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  Sweden,  for  example — 
and  that  figure  can  and  must  be  reduced. 
Third,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  protecting  the  basic 
rights  of  its  citizens: 

The  right  to  competent  counsel  must  be  assured  to  every  man 
accused  of  crime  in  Federal  court,  regardless  of  his  means. 

And  the  most  precious  and  powerful  right  in  the  world,  the 

right  to  vote  in  a  free  American  election,  must  not  be  denied  to 

any  citizen  on  grounds  of  his  race  or  his  color. 

I  wish  that  all  qualified  Americans  permitted  to  vote  were  willing 

to  vote;  but  surely,  in  this  centennial  year  of  the  Emancipation,  all 

those  who  are  willing  to  vote  should  always  be  permitted. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  making  the  best  and 
the  most  economical  use  of  its  resources  and  facilities: 

Our  economic  health  depends  on  having  healthy  transportation 
arteries;  and  I  believe  the  way  to  a  more  modern,  economical 
choice  of  national  transportation  service  is  through  increased 
competition  and  decreased  regulation.  Local  mass  transit,  faring 
even  worse,  is  as  essential  a  community  service  as  highways. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  citizens  live  in  urban  areas,  which 
occupy  only  2  percent  of  our  land,  and  if  local  transit  is  to  survive 
and  relieve  the  congestion  of  these  cities,  it  needs  Federal  stimu- 
lation and  assistance. 

Next,  this  Government  is  in  the  storage  and  stockpile  business 
to  the  melancholy  tune  of  $16  billion.  We  must  continue  to  sup- 
port farm  income,  but  we  should  not  pile  more  farm  surpluses  on 
top  of  the  $7.5  billion  worth  we  already  own.  We  must  maintain 
a  stockpile  of  strategic  materials,  but  the  $8.5  billion  worth  we 
have  acquired — for  reasons  both  good  and  bad — is  much  more 
than  we  need;  and  we  should  be  empowered  to  dispose  of  the 
excess  in  ways  which  will  not  cause  market  disruption. 

Finally,  our  already  overcrowded  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas  will  have  twice  as  many  visitors  10  years  from  now.     If  we 
do  not  plan  today  for  the  future  growth  of  these  and  other  great 
natural  assets — not  only  parks  and  forests  but  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness preserves,  and  water  projects  of  all  kinds — our  children  and 
their  children  will  be  poorer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     Pro- 
posals will  be  made  to  the  Congress  in  the  coming  days  to  meet 
these  challenges. 
These  are  not  domestic  concerns  alone.     For  upon  our  achievement 
of  greater  vitality  and  strength  at  home  hang  our  fate  and  future  in  the 
world:  our  ability  to  sustain  and  supply  the  security  of  free  men  and 
nations ;  our  ability  to  command  their  respect  for  our  leadership ;  our 
ability  to  expand  our  trade  without  threat  to  our  balance  of  payments ; 
and  our  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing  demands  of  cold  war  compe- 
tition and  challenge. 
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We  shall  be  judged  more  by  what  we  do  at  home  than  what  we 
preach  abroad.  Nothing  we  could  do  to  help  the  developing  countries 
would  help  them  half  as  much  as  a  booming  American  economy, 
which  consumes  their  raw  materials.  And  nothing  our  opponents 
could  do  to  encourage  their  own  ambitions  would  encourage  tnem  half 
so  much  as  a  lagging  U.S.  economy.  These  domestic  tasks  do  not 
divert  our  energy  from  our  security — they  provide  the  very  foundation 
for  freedom's  survival  and  success. 

IV 

Turning  to  the  world  outside,  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago — in 
southeast  Asia,  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  even  in  outer 
space — that  communism  sought  to  convey  the  image  of  a  unified, 
confident,  and  expanding  empire,  closing  in  on  a  sluggish  America 
and  a  free  world  in  disarray.  But  few  people  wTould  hold  to  that 
picture  today. 

In  these  past  months,  we  have  reaffirmed  the  scientific  and  military 
superiority  of  freedom.  We  have  doubled  our  efforts  in  space,  to 
assure  us  of  being  first  in  the  future.  We  have  undertaken  the  most 
far-reaching  defense  improvements  in  the  peacetime  history  of  this 
country.  And  we  have  maintained  the  frontiers  of  freedom  from 
Vietnam  to  West  Berlin. 

But  complacency  or  self-congratulation  can  imperil  our  security  as 
much  as  the  weapons  of  our  adversary.  A  moment  of  pause  is  not  a 
promise  of  peace.  Dangerous  problems  remain  from  Cuba  to  the 
South  China  Sea.  The  world's  prognosis  prescribes  not  a  year's 
vacation,  but  a  year  of  obligation  and  opportunity. 

Four  special  avenues  of  opportunity  stand  out:  The  Atlantic 
alliance,  the  developing  nations,  the  new  Sino-Soviet  difficulties,  and 
the  search  for  worldwide  peace. 

V 

First,  how  fares  the  grand  alliance?  Free  Europe  is  entering  into  a 
new  phase  of  its  long  and  brilliant  history.  The  era  of  colonial  expan- 
sion has  passed;  the  era  of  national  rivalries  is  fading;  and  a  new  era 
of  interdependence  and  unity  is  taking  shape.  Defying  the  old  proph- 
ecies of  Marx,  consenting  to  what  no  conqueror  could  ever  compel, 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  are  moving  toward  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
power  and  policy  in  every  sphere  of  activity. 

For  17  years  this  movement  has  had  our  consistent  support,  both 
political  and  economic.  Far  from  resenting  the  new  Europe,  we 
regard  her  as  a  welcome  partner,  not  a  rival.  For  the  road  to  world 
peace  and  freedom  is  still  very  long,  and  there  are  burdens  which  only 
full  partners  can  share — in  supporting  the  common  defense,  in  expand- 
ing world  trade,  in  alining  our  balance  of  payments,  in  aiding  the 
emergent  nations,  in  concerting  political  and  economic  policies,  and 
in  welcoming  to  our  common  effort  other  industrialized  nations, 
notably  Japan,  whose  remarkable  economic  and  political  development 
of  the  1950's  permits  it  now  to  play  on  the  world  scene  a  major  con- 
structive role. 

No  doubt  differences  of  opinion  will  continue  to  get  more  attention 
than  agreements  on  action,  as  Europe  moves  from  independence  to 
more    formal    interdependence.     But    these    are    honest    differences 
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among  honorable  associates — more  real  and  frequent,  in  fact,  among 
our  West  European  Allies  than  between  them  and  the  United  States. 
For  the  unity  of  freedom  has  never  relied  on  uniformity  of  opinion, 
fortunately.  But  the  basic  agreement  of  this  alliance  on  funda- 
mental issues  continues. 

The  first  task  of  the  alliance  remains  the  common  defense.  Last 
month  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  I  laid  plans  for  a  new  stage  in 
our  long  cooperative  effort,  one  which  aims  to  assist  in  the  wider 
task  of  framing  a  common  nuclear  defense  for  the  whole  alliance. 

The  Nassau  agreement  recognizes  that  the  security  of  the  West  is 
indivisible,  and  so  must  be  our  defense.  But  it  also  recognizes  that 
this  is  an  alliance  of  proud  and  sovereign  nations,  and  works  best  when 
we  do  not  forget  it.  It  recognizes  further  that  the  nuclear  defense  of 
the  West  is  not  a  matter  for  the  present  nuclear  powers  alone,  that 
France  will  be  such  a  power  in  the  future,  and  that  ways  must  be 
found  without  increasing  the  hazards  of  nuclear  diffusion,  to  increase 
the  role  of  our  other  partners  in  planning,  manning,  and  directing  a 
truly  multilateral  nuclear  force  within  an  increasingly  intimate 
NATO  alliance.  Finally,  the  Nassau  agreement  recognizes  that 
nuclear  defense  is  not  enough,  that  the  agreed  NATO  levels  of  con- 
ventional strength  must  be  met,  and  that  the  NATO  alliance  cannot 
afford  to  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  answer  every  threat  with 
nuclear  weapons  or  nothing. 

We  remain  too  near  the  Nassau  decisions,  and  too  far  from  their 
final  realization,  to  know  their  final  place  in  history.  But  I  believe 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  door  is  open  for  the  nuclear  defense  of  the 
alliance  to  become  a  source  of  confidence,  instead  of  a  cause  of 
contention. 

The  next  most  pressing  concern  of  the  alliance  is  our  common 
economic  goals  of  trade  and  growth.  This  Nation  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  its  balance-of-payments  deficit,  which,  despite  its 
decline,  remains  a  stubborn  and  troublesome  problem.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  closer  economic  ties  among  all  free  nations  are  essential 
to  prosperity  and  peace.  And  neither  we  nor  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  are  so  affluent  that  we  can  long  afford  to  shelter 
high  cost  farms  or  factories  from  the  winds  of  foreign  competition,  or 
to  restrict  the  channels  of  trade  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  Common  Market  should  now  move  toward  protectionism  and 
restrictionism,  it  would  undermine  its  own  basic  principles.  This 
Government  means  to  use  the  authority  conferred  on  it  last  year  by 
the  Congress  to  encourage  trade  expansion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  around  the  world. 

VI 

Second,  what  of  the  developing  and  nonalined  nations?  They  were 
shocked  by  the  Soviets'  sudden  and  secret  attempt  to  transform  Cuba 
into  a  nuclear  striking  base,  and  by  Communist  China's  arrogant 
invasion  of  India.  They  have  been  reassured  by  our  prompt  assist- 
ance to  India,  by  our  support  through  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Congo's  unification,  by  our  patient  search  for  disarmament,  and  by 
the  improvement  in  our  treatment  of  citizen  and  visitors  whose  skins 
do  not  happen  to  be  white.  And  as  the  older  colonialism  recedes,  and 
the  neocolonialism  of  the  Communist  Powers  stands  out  more  starkly 
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than  ever,  they  realize  more  clearly  that  the  issue  in  the  world  struggle 
is  not  communism  versus  capitalism,  but  coercion  versus  free  choice. 

They  realize  that  the  longing  for  independence  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  whether  it  is  the  independence  of  West  Berlin  or  Vietnam.  They 
realize  that  such  independence  runs  athwart  all  Communist  ambitions 
but  is  in  keeping  with  our  own — and  that  our  approach  to  their  needs 
is  resilient  and  resourceful,  while  the  Communists  rely  on  ancient 
doctrines  and  old  dogmas. 

Nevertheless  it  is  hard  for  any  nation  to  focus  on  an  external  or  sub- 
versive threat  to  its  independence  when  its  energies  are  drained  in 
daily  combat  with  the  forces  of  poverty  and  despair.  It  makes  little 
sense  for  us  to  assail,  in  speeches  and  resolutions;  the  horrors  of  com- 
munism, to  spend  $50  billion  a  year  to  prevent  its  military  advance, 
and  then  to  begrudge  spending,  largely  on  American  products,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  amount  to  help  other  nations  strengthen  their 
independence  and  cure  the  social  chaos  in  which  communism  always 
has  thrived. 

I  am  proud — and  I  think  most  Americans  are  proud — of  a  mutual 
defense  and  assistance  program,  evolved  with  bipartisan  support  in 
three  administrations,  which  has,  with  all  of  its  recognized  problems, 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  nearly  50  U.N. 
members  to  gain  independence  since  the  Second  World  War  has  suc- 
cumbed to  Communist  control. 

I  am  proud  of  a  program  and  of  a  country  that  has  helped  to  arm 
and  feed  and  clothe  millions  of  people  on  the  frontlines  of  freedom. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  this  country  has  put  forward  for  the 
1960's  a  vast  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  economic  growth  and 
social  progress  throughout  the  Americas — the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  we  face  in  this  mutual 
effort  among  our  close  neighbors,  but  the  free  states  of  this  hemisphere, 
working  in  close  collaboration,  have  begun  to  make  this  Alliance  a 
reality.  Today  it  is  feeding  one  out  of  every  four  school-age  children 
in  Latin  America  an  extra  food  ration  from  our  farm  surplus.  It 
has  distributed  1.5  million  schoolbooks  and  is  building  17,000  class- 
rooms. It  has  helped  resettle  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  families  on 
land  they  can  call  their  own.  It  is  stimulating  our  good  neighbors  to 
more  self-help  and  reform — fiscal,  social,  institutional,  and  land  re- 
forms. It  is  bringing  housing  and  hope  and  health  to  millions  who 
were  previously  forgotten.  The  men  and  women  of  this  hemisphere 
know  that  the  Alliance  would  not  succeed  if  it  were  only  another 
name  for  U.S.  handouts — that  it  can  succeed  only  as  the  Latin 
American  nations  themselves  devote  their  best  effort  to  fulfilling 
its  goals. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Asia.  Wher- 
ever nations  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  we  stand  ready  to  help 
them  build  new  bulwarks  of  freedom.  We  are  not  purchasing  votes 
for  the  cold  war;  we  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  imperiled  nations,  neutrals 
and  allies  alike.  What  we  do  ask — and  all  that  we  ask — is  that  our 
help  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  their  own  efforts  not  be 
diverted  by  needless  quarrels  with  other  independent  nations. 

Desnite  all  its  past  achievements,  the  continued  progress  of  the 
mutual  assistance  program  requires  a  persistent  discontent  with 
present  progress.     We  have  been  reorganizing  this  program  to  make 
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it  a  more  effective  and  efficient  instrument,  and  that  process  will 
continue  this  year. 

But  free  world  development  will  still  be  an  uphill  struggle.  Gov- 
ernmental aid  can  only  supplement  the  role  of  private  investment, 
trade  expansion,  and  commodity  stabilization,  and,  above  all,  internal 
self-improvement.  The  processes  of  growth  are  gradual — bearing 
fruit  in  a  decade,  not  in  a  day.  Our  successes  will  neither  be  quick 
nor  dramatic.  But  if  these  programs  were  ever  to  be  ended,  our 
failures  in  a  dozen  countries  would  be  sudden  and  would  be  certain. 

Neither  money  nor  technical  assistance,  however,  can  be  our  only 
weapon  against  poverty.  In  the  end,  the  crucial  effort  is  one  of 
purpose,  requiring  not  only  the  fuel  of  finance  but  the  torch  of  idealism. 
And  nothing  carries  the  spirit  of  American  idealism  and  expresses  our 
hopes  better  and  more  effectively  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  than 
the  Peace  Corps. 

A  year  ago,  less  than  900  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  on  the  job. 
A  year  from  now  they  will  number  more  than  9,000 — men  and  women, 
aged  18  to  79,  willing  to  give  2  3'ears  of  their  lives  to  helping  people 
in  other  lands. 

There  are,  in  fact,  nearly  1  million  Americans  serving  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  oversea  posts,  a  record  no  other  people 
can  match.  Surely  those  of  us  who  stay  at  home  should  be  glad  to 
help  indirectly — by  supporting  our  aid  programs;  by  opening  our 
doors  to  foreign  visitors  and  diplomats  and  students;  and  by  proving, 
day  by  day,  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word,  that  we  are  a  just  and 
generous  people. 

VII 

Third,  what  comfort  can  we  take  from  the  increasing  strains  and 
tensions  within  the  Communist  bloc?  Here  hope  must  be  tempered 
with  caution.  For  the  Soviet-Chinese  disagreement  is  over  means, 
not  ends.  A  dispute  over  how  to  bury  the  West  is  no  grounds  for 
Western  rejoicing. 

Nevertheless,  while  a  strain  is  not  a  fracture,  it  is  clear  that  the 
forces  of  diversity  are  at  work  inside  the  Communist  camp,  despite 
all  the  iron  disciplines  of  regimentation  and  all  the  iron  dogmatisms 
of  ideology.  Marx  is  proven  wrong  once  again:  for  it  is  the  closed 
Communist  societies,  not  the  free  and  open  societies,  which  carry 
within  themselves  the  seeds  of  internal  disintegration. 

This  disarray  of  the  Communist  empire  has  been  heightened  by 
two  other  formidable  forces.  One  is  the  historic  force  of  nationalism 
and  the  yearning  of  all  men  to  be  free.  The  other  is  the  gross  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  economies.  For  a  closed  society  is  not  open  to  ideas 
of  progress,  and  a  police  state  finds  it  cannot  command  the  grain  to 
grow. 

New  nations  asked  to  choose  between  two  competing  systems  need 
only  compare  conditions  in  East  and  W'est  Germany,  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  North  and  South  Vietnam.  They  need  only  com- 
pare the  disillusionment  of  Communist  Cuba  with  the  promise  of  a 
hemisphere  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  all  the  world  knows  that  no 
successful  system  builds  a  wall  to  keep  its  people  in  and  freedom  out, 
and  that  the  wall  of  shame  dividing  Berlin  is  a  symbol  of  Communist 
failure. 
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VIII 

Finally,  what  can  we  do  to  move  from  the  present  pause  toward 
enduring  peace?  Again  I  would  counsel  caution.  I  foresee  no 
spectacular  reversal  in  Communist  methods  or  goals.  But  if  all  these 
trends  and  developments  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  walk  the 
path  of  peace,  then  let  her  know  that  all  free  nations  will  join  with 
her.  But  until  that  choice  is  made,  and  until  the  world  can  develop 
a  reliable  system  of  international  security,  the  free  peoples  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  their  arms  near. 

This  country,  therefore,  continues  to  require  the  best  defense  in  the 
world — a  defense  which  is  suited  to  the  sixties.  This  means,  unfortu- 
nately, a  rising  defense  budget — for  there  is  no  substitute  for  adequate 
defense,  and  no  "bargain  basement"  way  of  achieving  it.  It  means 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $15  billion  this  year  on  nuclear  weapons 
systems  alone,  a  sum  which  is  about  equal  to  the  combined  defense 
budgets  of  our  European  allies. 

But  it  also  means  improved  air  and  missile  defenses,  improved 
civil  defense,  a  strengthened  antiguerrilla  capacity  and,  of  prime 
importance,  more  powerful  and  flexible  nonnuclear  forces.  For 
threats  of  massive  retaliation  may  not  deter  piecemeal  aggression — 
and  a  line  of  destroyers  in  a  quarantine,  or  a  division  of  well-equipped 
men  on  a  border,  may  be  more  useful  to  our  real  security  than  the 
multiplication  of  awesome  weapons  beyond  all  rational  need. 

But  our  commitment  to  national  safety  is  not  a  commitment  to 
expand  our  Military  Establishment  indefinitely.  We  do  not  dismiss 
disarmament  as  an  idle  dream.  For  we  believe  that,  in  the  end,  it 
is  the  only  way  of  assuring  the  security  of  all  without  impairing  the 
interests  of  any.  Nor  do  we  mistake  honorable  negotiation  for  ap- 
peasement. While  we  shall  never  weary  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
neither  shall  we  abandon  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

In  this  quest  the  United  Nations  requires  our  full  and  continued 
support.  Its  value  in  serving  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  shown 
anew  in  its  role  in  the  West  New  Guinea  settlement,  in  its  use  as  a 
forum  for  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  in  its  task  of  unification  in  the  Congo. 
Today  the  United  Nations  is  primarily  the  protector  of  the  small  and 
the  weak,  and  a  safety  valve  for  the  strong.  Tomorrow  it  can  form 
the  framework  for  a  world  of  law — a  world  in  which  no  nation  dictates 
the  destiny  of  another,  and  in  which  the  vast  resources  now  devoted 
to  destructive  means  will  serve  constructive  ends. 

In  short,  let  our  adversaries  choose.  If  they  choose  peaceful  com- 
petition, they  shall  have  it.  If  they  come  to  realize  that  their  ambi- 
tions cannot  succeed — if  they  see  that  their  "wars  of  liberation"  and 
subversion  will  ultimately  fail;  if  they  recognize  that  there  is  more 
security  in  accepting  inspection  than  in  permitting  new  nations  to 
master  the  black  arts  of  nuclear  weapons  and  war;  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  turn  their  energies,  as  we  are,  to  the  great  unfinished  tasks 
of  our  own  peoples — then,  surely,  the  areas  of  agreement  can  be  very 
wide  indeed :  a  clear  understanding  about  Berlin,  stability  in  southeast 
Asia,  an  end  to  nuclear  testing,  new  checks  on  surprise  or  accidental 
attack,  and,  ultimately,  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
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IX 

For  we  seek  not  the  worldwide  victory  of  one  nation  or  system  but 
a  worldwide  victory  of  men.  The  modern  globe  is  too  small,  its 
weapons  too  destructive — they  multiply  too  fast — and  its  disorders 
too  contagious  to  permit  any  other  kina  of  victory. 

To  achieve  this  end  the  United  States  will  continue  to  spend  a 
greater  portion  of  its  national  production  than  any  other  people  in  the 
free  world.  For  15  years  no  other  free  nation  has  demanded  so  much 
of  itself.  Through  hot  wars  and  cold,  through  recession  and  prosper- 
ity, through  the  ages  of  the  atom  and  outer  space,  the  American  people 
have  neither  faltered  nor  has  their  faith  flagged.  If  at  times  our 
actions  seem  to  make  life  difficult  for  others,  it  is  only  because  history 
has  made  life  difficult  for  us  all. 

But  difficult  days  need  not  be  dark.  I  think  these  are  proud  and 
memorable  days  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  We  are  proud, 
for  example,  of  Maj.  Rudolf  Anderson  who  gave  his  life  over  the  island 
of  Cuba.  We  salute  Sp.  James  Allen  Johnson  who  died  on  the  border 
of  South  Korea.  We  pay  honor  to  Sgt.  Gerald  Pendell  who  was  killed 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  among  the  many  wrho  in  this  century,  far  from 
home,  have  died  for  our  country.  Our  task  now,  and  the  task  of  all 
Americans,  is  to  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

My  friends,  I  close  on  a  note  of  hope.  We  are  not  lulled  by  the 
momentary  calm  of  the  sea  or  the  somewhat  clearer  skies  above.  We 
know  the  turbulence  that  lies  below,  and  the  storms  beyond  the 
horizon  this  year.  Xowr  the  winds  of  change  appear  to  be  blowing 
more  strongly  than  ever,  in  the  world  of  communism  as  well  as  our 
own.  For  175  years  we  have  sailed  witli  those  winds  at  our  back,  and 
with  the  tides  of  human  freedom  in  our  favor.  We  steer  our  ship  with 
hope,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "leaving  fear  astern.'' 

Today  we  still  welcome  those  winds  of  change — and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  tide  is  running  strong.  With  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  seeing  us  through  a  perilous  passage,  we  ask  His 
help  anew  in  guiding  the  good  ship  Union. 


Harry  S.  Truman 

April  12,  1945  to  January  20,  1953 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Jan.  14,  1946 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  quarter  century  ago  the  Congress  decided  that  it  could  no  longer 
consider  the  financial  programs  of  the  various  departments  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  Instead  it  has  called  on  the  President  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive Executive  Budget.  The  Congress  has  shown  its  satisfac- 
tion with  that  method  by  extending  the  budget  system  and  tightening 
its  controls.  The  bigger  and  more  complex  the  Federal  Program, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  submit  a  single 
budget  for  action  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  budgetary  program  and  the 
general  program  of  the  Government  are  actually  inseparable.  The 
President  bears  the  responsibility  for  recommending  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  set  of  proposals  on  all  Government  activities  and  their 
financing.  In  formulating  policies,  as  in  preparing  budgetary  esti- 
mates, the  Nation  and  the  Congress  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
President  to  adjust  apd  coordinate  the  views  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  form  a  unified  program.  And  that  program 
requires  consideration  in  connection  with  the  Budget,  which  is 
the  annual  work  program  of  the  Government. 

Since  our  programs  for  this  period  which  combines  war  liquidation 
with  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  are  inevitably  large  and 
numerous  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  planned  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  the  utmost  economy.  We  have  cut  the  war 
program  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  national  security. 
We  have  held  our  peacetime  programs  to  the  level  necessary  to  our 
national  well-being  and  the  attainment  of  our  postwar  objectives. 
Where  increased  programs  have  been  recommended,  the  increases  have 
been  held  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  these  goals.  I  can  assure  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  these  programs.  I  can  further  assure 
the  Congress  that  the  program  as  a  whole  is  well  within  our  capacity 
to  finance  it.  All  the  programs  I  have  recommended  for  action  are 
included  in  the  Budget  figures. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  chosen  to  combine  the  customary  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  with  the  annual  Budget  Message,  and  to 
include  in  the  Budget  not  only  estimates  for  functions  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  but  also  for  those  which  I  recommend  for  its  action. 
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I  am  also  transmitting  herewith  the  Fifth  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  present  state  of  the  reconversion  program  and 
of  the  immediate  and  long-range  needs  and  recommendations. 

This  constitutes,  then,  as  complete  a  report  as  I  find  it  possible  to 
prepare  now.  It  constitutes  a  program  of  government  in  relation  to 
the  Nation's  needs. 

With  the  growing  responsibility  of  modern  government  to  foster 
economic  expansion  and  to  promote  conditions  that  assure  full  and 
steady  employment  opportunities,  it  has  become  necessary  to  formu- 
late and  determine  the  Government  program  in  the  light  of  national 
economic  conditions  as  a  whole.  In  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  we  must  make  arrangements  which  will  permit 
us  to  formulate  the  Government  program  in  that  light.  Such  -an 
approach  has  become  imperative  if  the  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  is  to  succeed  under  the  conditions  of  economic  insta- 
bility and  uncertainty  which  we  have  to  face.  The  Government 
needs  to  assure  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  that  Government 
policies  will  take  due  account  of  the  requirements  of  a  full  employ- 
ment economy.  The  lack  of  that  assurance  would,  I  believe,  aggra- 
vate the  economic  instability. 

With  the  passage  of  a  full  employment  bill  which  I  confidently 
anticipate  for  the  very  near  future,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  will  be  empowered  to  devote  their  best 
talents  and  resources  in  subsequent  years  to  preparing  and  acting  on 
such  a  program. 

I.  FROM  WAR  TO  PEACE— THE  YEAR  OF  DECISION 

In  his  last  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  delivered  one  year  ago, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

This  new  year  of  1945  can  be  the  greatest  year  of  achieve- 
ment in  human  history. 

1945  can  see  the  final  ending  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  reign  of 
terror  in  Europe. 

1945  can  see  the  closing  in  of  the  forces  of  retribution  about 
the  center  of  the  malignant  power  of  imperialistic  Japan. 

Most  important  of  all — 1945  can  and  must  see  the  sub- 
stantial beginning  of  the  organization  of  world  peace. 

All  those  hopes,  and  more,  were  fulfilled  in  the  year  1945.  It  was 
the  greatest  year  of  achievement  in  human  history.  It  saw  the  end 
of  the  Nazi-Fascist  terror  in  Europe,  and  also  the  end  of  the  malig- 
nant power  of  Japan.  And  it  saw  the  substantial  beginning  of  world 
organization  for  peace.  These  momentous  events  became  realities 
because  of  the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
forces  that  fought  for  freedom  under  their  flags.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  civilization  was  saved  in  1945  by  the  United  Nations. 
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Our  own  part  in  this  accomplishment  was  not  the  product  of  any 
single  service.  Those  who  fought  on  land,  those  who  fought  on  the 
sea,  and  those  who  fought  in  the  air  deserve  equal  credit.  They  were 
supported  by  other  millions  in  the  armed  forces  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  could  not  go  overseas  and  who  rendered  indispensable 
service  in  this  country.  They  were  supported  by  millions  in  all  levels 
of  government,  including  many  volunteers,  whose  devoted  public 
service  furnished  basic  organization  and  leadership.  They  were  also 
supported  by  the  millions  of  Americans  in  private  life — men  and 
women  in  industry,  in  commerce,  on  the  farms,  and  in  all  manner  of 
activity  on  the  home  front — who  contributed  their  brains  and  their 
brawn  in  arming,  equipping,  and  feeding  them.  The  country  was 
brought  through  four  years  of  peril  by  an  effort  that  was  truly  national 
in  character. 

Everlasting  tribute  and  gratitude  will  be  paid  by  all  Americans  to 
those  brave  men  who  did  not  come  back,  who  will  never  come  back — 
the  330,000  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live  and  progress.  All 
Americans  will  also  remain  deeply  conscious  of  the  obligation  owed 
to  that  larger  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  suffered 
wounds  and  sickness  in  their  service.  They  may  be  certain  that  their 
sacrifice  will  never  be  forgotten  or  their  needs  neglected. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1946  finds  the  United  States  strong  and 
deservedly  confident.  We  have  a  record  of  enormous  achievements  as 
a  democratic  society  in  solving  problems  and  meeting  opportunities 
as  they  developed.  We  find  ourselves  possessed  of  immeasurable 
advantages — vast  and  varied  natural  resources;  great  plants,  institu- 
tions, and  other  facilities;  unsurpassed  technological  and  managerial 
skills;  an  alert,  resourceful,  and  able  citizenry.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  Government  rich  resources  in  information,  perspec- 
tive, and  facilities  for  doing  whatever  may  be  found  necessary  to  do 
in  giving  support  and  form  to  the  widespread  and  diversified  efforts  of 
all  our  people. 

And  for  the  immediate  future  the  business  prospects  are  generally 
so  favorable  that  there  is  danger  of  such  feverish  and  opportunistic 
activity  that  our  grave  postwar  problems  may  be  neglected.  We  need 
to  act  now  with  full  regard  for  pitfalls;  we  need  to  act  with  foresight 
and  balance.  We  should  not  be  lulled  by  the  immediate  alluring 
prospects  into  forgetting  the  fundamental  complexity  of  modern 
affairs,  the  catastrophe  that  can  come  in  this  complexity,  or  the  values 
that  can  be  wrested  from  it. 

But  the  long-range  difficulties  we  face  should  no  more  lead  to 
despair  than  our  immediate  business  prospects  should  lead  to  the 
optimism  which  comes  from  the  present  short-range  prospect.  On 
the  foundation  of  our  victory  we  can  build  a  lasting  peace,  with 
greater  freedom  and  security  for  mankind  in  our  country  and  through- 
out the  world.     We  will  more  certainly  do  this  if  we  are  constantly 
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aware  of  the  fact  that  we  face  crucial  issues  and  prepare  now  to  meet 
them. 

To  achieve  success  will  require  both  boldness  in  setting  our  sights 
and  caution  in  steering  our  way  on  an  uncharted  course.  But  we 
have  no  luxury  of  choice.  We  must  move  ahead.  No  return  to  the 
past  is  possible. 

Our  Nation  has  always  been  a  land  of  great  opportunities  for  those 
people  of  the  world  who  sought  to  become  part  of  us.  Now  we  have 
becomo  a  land  of  great  responsibilities  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
We  must  squarely  recognize  and  face  the  fact  of  those  responsibilities. 
Advances  in  science,  in  communication,  in  transportation,  have  com- 
pressed the  world  into  a  community.  The  economic  and  political 
health  of  each  member  of  the  world  community  bears  directly  on  the 
economic  and  political  health  of  each  other  member. 

The  evolution  of  centuries  has  brought  us  to  a  new  era  in  world 
history  in  which  manifold  relationships  between  nations  must  be 
formalized  and  developed  in  new  and  intricate  ways. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  now  being  established  represents 
a  minimum  essential  beginning.  It  must  be  developed  rapidly  and 
steadily.  Its  work  must  be  amplified  to  fill  in  the  whole  pattern  that 
has  been  outlined.  Economic  collaboration,  for  example,  already 
charted,  now  must  be  carried  on  as  carefully  and  as  comprehensively 
as  the  political  and  security  measures. 

It  is  important  that  the  nations  come  together  as  States  in  the" 
Assembly  and  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  other  specialized 
assemblies  and  councils  that  have  been  and  will  be  arranged.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Our  ultimate  security  requires  more  than  a 
process  of  consultation  and  compromise. 

It  requires  that  we  begin  now  to  develop  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation as  the  representative  of  the  world  as  one  society.  The  United 
Nations  Organization,  if  we  have  the  will  adequately  to  staff  it  and 
to  make  it  work  as  it  should,  will  provide  a  great  voice  to  speak  con- 
stantly and  responsibly  in  terms  of  world  collaboration  and  world 
well-being. 

There  are  many  new  responsibilities  for  us  as  we  enter  into  this  new 
international  era.  The  whole  power  and  will  and  wisdom  of  our 
Government  and  of  our  people  should  be  focused  to  contribute  to  and 
to  influence  international  action.  It  is  intricate,  continuing  business. 
Many  concessions  and  adjustments  will  be  required. 

The  spectacular  progress  of  science  in  recent  years  makes  these 
necessities  more  vivid  and  urgent.  That  progress  has  speeded  internal 
development  and  has  changed  world  relationships  so  fast  that  we  must 
realize  the  fact  of  a  new  era.  It  is  an  era  in  which  affairs  have  become 
complex  and  rich  in  promise.  Delicate  and  intricate  relationships, 
involving  us  all  in  countless  ways,  must  be  carefully  considered. 
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On  the  domestic  scene,  as  well  as  on  the  international  scene,  we 
must  lay  a  new  and  better  foundation  for  cooperation.  We  face  a 
great  peacetime  venture;  the  challenging  venture  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy  making  full  and  effective  use  of  its  rich  resources  and  technical 
advances.  This  is  a  venture  in  which  business,  agriculture,  and  labor 
have  vastly  greater  opportunities  than  heretofore.  But  they  all  also 
have  vastly  greater  responsibilities.  We  will  not  measure  up  to  those 
responsibilities  by  the  simple  return  to  "normalcy"  that  was  tried 
after  the  last  war. 

The  general  objective,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  move  forward  to  find 
the  way  in  time  of  peace  to  the  full  utilization  and  development  of  our 
physical  and  human  resources  that  were  demonstrated  so  effectively 
in  the  war. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  things  that  can  be  done  as  well  for  the  Nation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  or  by  State  and  local  governments.  On  the  contrary, 
the  war  has  demonstrated  how  effectively  we  can  organize  our  pro- 
ductive system  and  develop  the  potential  abilities  of  our  people  by 
aiding  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

As  we  move  toward  one  common  objective  there  will  be  many  and 
urgent  problems  to  meet. 

Industrial  peace  between  management  and  labor  will  have  to  be 
achieved — through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining — with  Govern- 
ment assistance  but  not  Government  compulsion.  This  is  a  problem 
which  is  the  concern  not  only  of  management,  labor,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  the  concern  of  every  one  of  us. 

Private  capital  and  private  management  are  entitled  to  adequate 
reward  for  efficiency,  but  business  must  recognize  that  its  reward 
results  from  the  employment  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  Business 
is  a  public  trust  and  must  adhere  to  national  standards  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  These  standards  include  as  a  minimum  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  wages  and  fair  employment  practices. 

Labor  also  has  its  own  new  peacetime  responsibilities.  Under  our 
collective  bargaining  system,  which  must  become  progressively  more 
secure,  labor  attains  increasing  political  as  well  as  economic  power, 
and  this,  as  with  all  power,  means  increased  responsibility. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  veterans  and  war  workers  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  our  program  of  war  liquidation 
and  reconversion.  Their  transition  to  peacetime  pursuits  will  be 
determined  by  our  efforts  to  break  the  bottlenecks  in  key  items  of 
production,  to  make  surplus  property  immediately  available  where 
it  is  needed,  to  maintain  an  effective  national  employment  service, 
and  many  other  reconversion  policies.  Our  obligations  to  the  people 
who  won  the  war  will  not  be  paid  if  we  fail  to  prevent  inflation  and  to 
maintain  employment  opportunities. 
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While  our  peacetime  prosperity  will  be  based  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  Government  can  and  must  assist  in  many  ways.  It  is 
the  Government's  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic  system 
remains  competitive,  that  new  businesses  have  adequate  opportunities, 
and  that  our  national  resources  are  restored  and  improved.  Govern- 
ment must  realize  the  effect  of  its  operations  on  the  whole  economy. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Government  to  gear  its  total  program  to  the 
achievement  of  full  production  and  full  employment. 

Our  basic  objective — toward  which  all  others  lead — is  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  In  addition  to  economic  pros- 
perity, this  means  that  we  need  social  security  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term;  the  people  must  be  protected  from  the  fear  of  want  daring 
old  age,  sickness,  and  unemployment.  Opportunities  for  a  good 
education  and  adequate  medical  care  must  be  generally  available. 
Every  family  should  have  a  decent  home.  The  new  economic  bill  of 
rights  to  which  I  have  referred  on  previous  occasions  is  a  charter  of 
economic  freedom  which  seeks  to  assure  that  all  who  will  may  work 
toward  their  own  security  ana  the  general  advancement;  that  we 
become  a  well-housed  people,  a  well-nourished  people,  an  educated 
people,  a  people  socially  and  economically  secure,  an  alert  and  re- 
sponsible people. 

These  and  other  problems  which  may  face  us  can  be  met  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  us  in  furthering  a  positive  and  well-balanced 
Government  program — a  program  which  will  further  national  and 
international  well-being. 

II.  THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

International  Affairs 

1.  foreign  policy 

The  year  1945  brought  with  it  the  final  defeat  of  our  enemies. 
There  lies  before  us  now  the  work  of  building  a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

Our  most  immediate  task  toward  that  end  is  to  deprive  our  enemies 
completely  and  forever  of  their  power  to  start  another  war.  Of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  preservation  of  international  peace  is  the 
need  to  preserve  the  wartime  agreement  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  direct  it  into  the  ways  of  peace. 

Long  before  our  enemies  surrendered,  the  foundations  had  been  laid 
on  which  to  continue  this  unity  in  the  peace  to  come.  The  Atlantic 
meeting  in  1941  and  the  conferences  at  Casablanca,  Quebec,  Moscow, 
Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  each  added  a  stone  to  the 
structure. 

Early  in  1945,  at  Yalta,  the  three  major  powers  broadened  and 
solidified  this  base  of  understanding.     There  fundamental  decisions 
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were  reached  concerning  the  occupation  and  control  of  Germany. 
There  also  a  formula  was*  arrived  at  for  the  interim  government  of  the 
areas  in  Europe  which  were  rapidly  being  wrested  from  Nazi  control. 
This  formula  was  based  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
people  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  by 
their  own  freely  expressed  choice  without  interference  from  any 
foreign  source. 

At  Potsdam,  in  July  1945,  Marshal  Stalin,  Prime  Ministers 
Churchill  and  Attlee,  and  I  met  to  exchange  views  primarily  with 
respect  to  Germany.  As  a  result,  agreements  were  reached  which 
outlined  broadly  the  policy  to  be  executed  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council.  At  Potsdam  there  was  also  established  a  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  which  convened  for  the  first  time  in  London  in  September. 
The  Council  is  about  to  resume  its  primary  assignment  of  drawing 
up  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Finland. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  and  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment at  Yalta,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  conferred  together  in  San  Francisco 
last  spring,  in  Potsdam  in  July,  in  London  in  September,  and  in 
Moscow  in  December.  These  meetings  have  been  useful  in  promoting 
understanding  and  agreement  among  the  three  governments. 

Simply  to  name  all  the  international  meetings  and  conferences  is  to 
suggest  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  undertaking  to  prevent  inter- 
national war  in  which  the  United  States  has  now  enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  history. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  common  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  to  learn  to  live  together  did  not  cease  with  the  surrender  of 
our  enemies. 

When  difficulties  arise  among  us,  the  United  States  does  not  propose 
to  remove  them  by  sacrificing  its  ideals  or  its  vital  interests.  Neither 
do  we  propose,  however,  to  ignore  the  ideals  and  vital  interests  of  our 
friends. 

Last  February  and  March  an  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace  was  held  in  Mexico  City.  Among  the  many 
significant  accomplishments  of  that  Conference  was  an  understanding 
that  an  attack  by  any  country  against  any  one  of  the  sovereign 
American  republics  would  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  of  them ;  and  that  if  such  an  attack  were  made  or  threatened,  the 
American  republics  would  decide  jointly,  through  consultations  in 
which  each  republic  has  equal  representation,  what  measures  they 
would  take  for  their  mutual  protection.  This  agreement  stipulates 
that  its  execution  shall  be  in  full  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
now  in  progress  in  London  marks  the  real  beginning  of  our  bold 
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adventure  toward  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  to  which  is  bound 
the  dearest  hope  of  men. 

We  have  solemnly  dedicated  ourselves  and  all  our  will  to  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  For  this  reason  we  have 
sought  to  insure  that  in  the  peacemaking  the  smaller  nations  shall 
have  a  voice  as  well  as  the  larger  states.  The  agreement  reached  at 
Moscow  last  month  preserves  this  opportunity  in  the  making  of  peace 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland.  The  United 
States  intends  to  preserve  it  when  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Japan  aro  drawn. 

It  will  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  all  its 
influence  to  foster,  support,  and  develop  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization in  its  purpose  of  preventing  international  war.  If  peace  is  to 
endure  it  must  rest  upon  justice  no  less  than  upon  power.  The 
question  is  how  justice  among  nations  is  best  achieved.  We  know 
from  day-to-day  experience  that  the  chance  for  a  just  solution  is 
immeasurably  increased  when  everyone  directly  interested  is  given  a 
voice.  That  does  not  mean  that  each  must  enjoy  an  equal  voice,  but 
it  does  mean  that  each  must  be  heard. 

Last  November,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  MacKenzie 
King,  and  I  announced  our  proposal  that  a  commission  be  established 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore  the  problems 
of  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  China  have  joined  us  in  the  purpose 
of  introducing  in  the  General  Assembly  a  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commission.  Our  earnest  wish  is  that  the  work  of 
this  commission  go  forward  carefully  and  thoroughly,  but  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  I  have  great  hope  for  the  development  of 
mutually  effective  safeguards  which  will  permit  the  fullest  interna- 
tional control  of  this  new  atomic  force. 

I  believe  it  possible  that  effective  means  can  be  developed  through 
the  United  Nations  Organization  to  prohibit,  outlaw,  and  prevent  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  power  which  the  United  States  demonstrated  during  the  war 
is  the  fact  that  underlies  every  phase  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  it  thrusts 
upon  us.  What  we  think,  plan,  say,  and  do  is  of  profound  signifi- 
cance to  the  future  of  every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  great  and  dominant  objective  of  United  States  foreign  policy  is 
to  build  and  preserve  a  just  peace.  The  peace  we  seek  is  not  peace 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  permanent  peace.  At  a  time  when  massive 
changes  are  occurring  with  lightning  speed  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  central  objective  is  best  served  in 
one  isolated  complex  situation  or  another.  Despite  this  very  real 
difficulty,  there  are  certain  basic  propositions  to  which  the  United 
States  adheres  and  to  which  we  shall  continue  to  adhere. 
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One  proposition  is  that  lasting  peace  requires  genuine  understand- 
ing and  active  cooperation  among  the  most  powerful  nations.  Another 
is  that  even  the  support  of  the  strongest  nations  cannot  guarantee  a 
peace  unless  it  is  infused  with  the  quality  of  justice  for  all  nations. 

On  October  27,  1945,  I  made,  in  New  York  City,  the  following  pub- 
lic statement  of  my  understanding  of  the  fundamental  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  policy  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  that  policy  carries  out  our  fundamental  objectives. 

1.  We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or  selfish  advantage.  We 
have  no  plans  for  aggression  against  any  other  state,  large  or 
small.  We  have  no  objective  which  need  clash  with  the  peace- 
ful aims  of  any  other  nation. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  to  all  peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  them: 
by  force. 

3.  We  shall  approve  no  territorial  changes  in  any  friendly 
part  of  the  world  unless  they  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  prepared  for  self- 
government  should  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government  by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice,  without 
interference  from  any  foreign  source.  That  is  true  in  Europe, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative  action  of  our  war  allies r 
we  shall  help  the  defeated  enemy  states  establish  peaceful 
democratic  governments  of  their  own  free  choice.  And  we 
shall  try  to  attain  a  world  in  which  nazism,  fascism,  and 
military  aggression  cannot  exist. 

6.  We  shall  refuse  to  recognize  any  government  imposed 
upon  any  nation  by  the  force  of  any  foreign  power.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  forceful  imposition  of 
such  a  government.  But  the  United  States  will  not  recognize- 
any  such  government. 

7.  We  believe  that  all  nations  should  have  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  equal  rights  to  the  navigation  of  boundary  rivers 
and  waterways  and  of  rivers  and  waterways  which  pass  through, 
more  than  one  country. 

8.  We  believe  that  all  states  which  are  accepted  in  the  society 
of  nations  should  have  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  without  interference  from  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  must  work  together  as  good  neighbors  in  tho 
solution  of  their  common  problems. 

10.  We  believe  that  full  economic  collaboration  between  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

11.  We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  promote  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  freedom  of  religion  throughout  the  peace-loving 
areas  of  the  world. 
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12.  We  are  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
nations  requires  a  United  Nations  Organization  composed  of 
all  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who  are  willing  jointly 
to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  insure  peace. 

That  is  our  foreign  policy. 

We  may  not  always  fully  succeed  in  our  objectives.  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  attainment  of  those  objectives  is  delayed.  But 
we  will  not  give  our  full  sanction  and  approval  to  actions  which  fly  in 
the  face  of  these  ideals. 

The  world  has  a  great  stake  in  the  political  and  economic  future  of 
Germany.  The  Allied  Control  Council  has  now  been  in  operation 
there  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  It  has  not  met  with  unquali- 
fied success.  The  accommodation  of  varying  views  of  four  govern- 
ments in  the  day-to-day  civil  administration  of  occupied  territory  is  a 
challenging  task.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the  Council  has  made 
encouraging  progress  in  the  face  of  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  my 
purpose  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  transfer  from  military  to 
civilian  personnel  the  execution  of  United  States  participation  in  the 
government  of  occupied  territory  in  Europe.  We  are  determined 
that  effective  control  shall  be  maintained  in  Germany  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  German  people  have  regained  the  right  to  a  place 
of  honor  and  respect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  method  of  international  cooperation 
has  recently  been  agreed  upon  for  the  treatment  of  Japan.  In  this 
pattern  of  control,  the  United  States,  with  the  full  approval  of  its 
partners,  has  retained  primary  authority  and  primary  responsibility. 
It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  Japanese  people,  by  their  own  freely 
expressed  choice,  choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

Our  basic  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  strong,  independent,  united,  and  democratic  China.  That  has 
been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States. 

At  Moscow  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  further  this  development  by 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  national  government  and  nongovern- 
mental Chinese  political  elements  in  bringing  about  cessation  of  civil 
strife  and  in  broadening  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Government. 
That  is  the  policy  which  General  Marshall  is  so  ably  executing 
today. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  is  practicable  toward  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people  of  Korea. 

At  the  threshold  of  every  problem  which  confronts  us  today  in 
international  affairs  is  the  appalling  devastation,  hunger,  sickness, 
and  pervasive  human  misery  that  mark  so  many  areas  of  the  world. 
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By  joining  aad  participating  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  the  United  States  has  di- 
rectly recognized  and  assumed  an  obligation  to  give  such  relief  assist- 
ance as  is  practicable  to  millions  of  innocent  and  helpless  victims  of 
the  war.  The  Congress  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world  by 
generous  financial  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

We  have  taken  the  lead,  modest  though  it  is,  in  facilitating  under 
our  existing  immigration  quotas  the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  Europe. 

We  have  joined  with  Great  Britain  in  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problem  of  Palestine.  The  Commission  is 
already  at  work  and  its  recommendations  will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  paid  us  the  high  compli- 
ment of  choosing  the  United  States  as  the  site  of  the  United  Nations 
headquarters.  We  shall  be  host  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact,  for  no- 
where does  there  abide  a  fiercer  determination  that  this  peace  shall 
live  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  Americans  that  in  time  future  historians  will 
speak  not  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but  of  the  first  and  last 
world  wars. 

2.    FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  designed  to 
promote  our  own  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  world  markets  and  to  contribute  thereby  to 
world  peace  and  world  security.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
provide  relief  from  the  devastation  of  war,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  displaced  persons,  to  assist  in  reconstruction  and  development, 
and  to  promote  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

We  have  already  joined  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  We  have 
expanded  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  provided  it  with  additional 
capital.  The  Congress  has  renewed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which 
provides  the  necessary  framework  within  which  to  negotiate  a  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It  has  given  our  support 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

In  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Congress,  lend-lease, 
except  as  to  continuing  military  lend-lease  in  China,  was  terminated 
upon  the  surrender  of  Japan.  The  first  of  the  lend-lease  settlement 
agreements  has  been  completed  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Negotia- 
tions with  other  lend-lease  countries  are  in  progress.  In  negotiating 
these  agreements,  we  intend  to  seek  settlements  which  will  not 
encumber  world  trade  through  war  debts  of  a  character  that  proved 
to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  world  economy  after  the 
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last  war. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  dispose  of  the  goods  which  on  VJ-day  were 
in  the  lend-lease  pipe  line  to  the  various  lend-lease  countries  and  to 
allow  them  long-term  credit  for  the  purpose  where  necessary.  We 
are  also  making  arrangements  under  which  those  countries  may  use 
the  lend-lease  inventories  in  their  possession  and  acquire  surplus 
property  abroad  to  assist  in  their  economic  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction.    These  goods  will  be  accounted  for  at  fair  values. 

The  proposed  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  in  a  separate  message,  will  contribute  to  easing  the 
transition  problem  of  one  of  our  major  partners  in  the  war.  It  will 
enable  the  whole  sterling  area  and  other  countries  affiliated  with  it  to 
resume  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Extension  of  this  credit  will 
enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  avoid  discriminatory  trade  arrange- 
ments of  the  type  which  destroyed  freedom  of  trade  during  the  1930's. 
I  consider  the  progress  toward  multilateral  trade  which  will  be 
achieved  by  this  agreement  to  be  in  itself  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
credit. 

The  view  of  this  Government  is  that,  in  the  longer  run,  our  economic 
prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  world  are  best  served  by  the 
elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  international  trade,  whether  in  the 
form  of  unreasonable  tariffs  or  tariff  preferences  or  commercial  quotas 
or  embargoes  or  the  restrictive  practices  of  cartels. 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued  proposals  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  and  employment  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  given  its  support  on  every  important  issue. 
These  proposals  are  intended  to  form  the  basis  for  a  trade  and  em- 
ployment conference  to  be  held  in  the  middle  of  this  year.  If  that 
conference  is  a  success,  I  feel  confident  that  the  way  will  have  been 
adequately  prepared  for  an  expanded  and  prosperous  world  trade. 

We  shall  also  continue  negotiations  looking  to  the  full  and  equitable 
development  of  facilities  for  transportation  and  communications 
among  nations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  chosen  to  work 
together  to  achieve,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  world  security  and  world 
prosperity.  The  effort  cannot  succeed  without  full  cooperation  of 
the  United  States.  To  play  our  part,  we  must  not  only  resolutely 
carry  out  the  foreign  policies  we  have  adopted  but  also  follow  a 
domestic  policy  which  will  maintain  full  production  and  employment 
in  the  United  States.  A  serious  depression  here  can  disrupt  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  world  economy. 

3.    OCCUPIED    COUNTRIES 

The  major  tasks  of  our  Military  Establishment  in  Europe  following 
VE-day,  and  in  the  Pacific  since  the  surrender  of  Japan,  have  been 
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those  of  occupation  and  military  government.  In  addition  we  have 
given  much-needed  aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  countries. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  found  Germany  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Organized  government  had  ceased  to  exist,  transportation  systems  had 
been  wrecked,  cities  and  industrial  facilities  had  been  bombed  into 
ruins.  In  addition  to  the  tasks  of  occupation  we  had  to  assume  all  of 
the  functions  of  government.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
repatriation  of  displaced  persons  and  of  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  total 
of  3,500,000  displaced  persons  found  in  the  United  States  zone  only 
460,000  now  remain. 

The  extensive  complications  involved  by  the  requirement  of  dealing 
with  three  other  governments  engaged  in  occupation  and  with  the 
governments  of  liberated  countries  require  intensive  work  and  ener- 
getic cooperation.  The  influx  of  some  2  million  German  refugees  into 
our  zone  of  occupation  is  a  pressing  problem,  making  exacting  demands 
upon  an  already  overstrained  internal  economy. 

Improvements  in  the  European  economy  during  1945  have  made  it 
possible  for  our  military  authorities  to  relinquish  to  the  governments 
of  all  liberated  areas,  or  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  food  and 
other  civilian  relief  supplies.  The  Army's  responsibilities  in  Europe 
extend  now  only  to  our  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Austria 
and  to  two  small  areas  in  northern  Italy. 

By  contrast  with  Germany,  in  Japan  we  have  occupied  a  country 
still  possessing  an  organized  and  operating  governmental  system. 
Although  severely  damaged,  the  Japanese  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion systems  have  been  able  to  insure  at  least  a  survival  existence  for 
the  population.  The  repatriation  of  Japanese  military  and  civilian 
personnel  from  overseas  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  shipping  and  other 
means  permit. 

In  order  to  insure  that  neither  Germany  nor  Japan  will  again  be  in 
a  position  to  wage  aggressive  warfare,  the  armament-making  potential 
of  theso  countries  is  being  dismantled  and  fundamental  changes  in 
their  social  and  political  structures  are  being  effected.  Democratic 
systems  are  being  fostered  to  the  end  that  the  voice  of  the  common 
man  may  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  his  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  legal  culpability  of  war  makers  is 
being  determined.  The  trials  now  in  progress  in  Nurnberg— and  those 
soon  to  begin  in  Tokyo — bring  before  the  bar  of  international  justice 
those  individuals  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  six  years.  We  have  high  hope  that  this  public 
portrayal  of  the  guilt  of  these  evildoers  will  bring  wholesale  and  per- 
manent revulsion  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  our  former  enemies 
against  war,  militarism,  aggression,  and  notions  of  race  superiority. 
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4.    DEMOBILIZATION   OF   OUR   ARMED    FORCES 

The  cessation  of  active  campaigning  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
completely  disband  our  fighting  forces.  For  their  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  loved  ones  at  home,  I  wish  that  wo  could.  But  we  still 
hove  the  task  of  clinching  the  victories  we  have  won — of  making 
certain  that  Germany  and  Japan  can  never  again  wage  aggressive 
warfare,  that  they  will  not  again  have  the  means  to  bring  on  another 
world  war.  The  performance  of  that  task  requires  that,  together 
with  our  allies,  we  occupy  the  hostile  areas,  complete  the  disarmament 
of  our  enemies,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  rearm. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  we  are  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  our 
armed  services  to  the  size  required  for  these  tasks  of  occupation  and 
disarmament.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  following  both  length-of- 
service  and  point  systems  as  far  as  possible  in  releasing  men  and 
women  from  the  service.  The  points  are  based  chiefly  on  length  and 
character  of  service,  and  on  the  existence  of  dependents. 

Over  5  million  from  the  Army  have  already  passed  through  the 
separation  centers. 

The  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard,  has 
discharged  over  one  and  a  half  million. 

Of  the  12  million  men  and  women  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Germany,  one-half  have  already  been 
released.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  from  distant  parts  of  the  world 

Of  course  there  are  cases  of  individual  hardship  in  retention  of 
personnel  in  the  service.  There  will  be  in  the  future.  No  system  of 
such  size  can  operate  to  perfection.  But  the  systems  are  founded  on 
fairness  and  justice,  and  they  are  working  at  full  speed.  We  shall 
try  to  avoid  mistakes,  injustices,  and  hardship — as  far  as  humanly 
possible. 

Wo  have  already  reached  the  point  where  shipping  is  no  longer  the 
bottleneck  in  the  return  of  troops  from  the  European  theater.  The 
governing  factor  now  has  become  the  requirement  for  troops  in 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  out  their  missions. 

In  a  few  months  the  same  situation  will  exist  in  the  Pacific.  By 
the  end  of  June,  9  out  of  10  who  were  serving  in  the  armed  forces  on 
VE-day  will  have  been  released.  Demobilization  will  continue  there- 
after, but  at  a  slower  rate,  determined  by  our  military  responsibilities. 

Our  national  safety  and  the  security  of  the  world  will  require 
substantial  armed  forces,  particularly  in  overseas  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  imperative  that  we  relieve  those  who  hare  already 
done  their  duty,  and  that  we  relieve  them  as  fast  as  we  can.  To  do 
that,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  conducting  recruiting  drives  with 
considerable  success. 
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The  Army  has  obtained  nearly  400,000  volunteers  in  the  past  four 
months,  and  the  Navy  has  obtained  80,000.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
volunteers  for  the  regular  service  have  come  from  those  already  with 
the  colors.  The  Congress  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  valuable 
inducements  to  those  who  are  eligible  for  enlistment.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  enlist  the  required  number  of  young  men. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  now  estimate  that  by  a  year 
from  now  we  still  will  need  a  strength  of  about  2  million,  including 
officers,  for  the  armed  forces — Army,  Navy,  and  Air.  I  have  re- 
viewed their  estimates  and  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  Nation  will 
require  the  maintenance  of  an  armed  strength  of  this  size  for  the 
calendar  year  that  is  before  us. 

In  case  the  campaign  for  volunteers  does  not  produce  that  number, 
it  will  be  necessary  by  additional  legislation  to  extend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  beyond  May  16,  the  date  of  expiration  under  existing 
law.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  men  and  bring  back  our 
veterans.  There  is  no  other  vay.  Action  along  this  line  should  not 
be  postponed  beyond  March,  in  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  and 
disruption. 

Domestic  Affairs 

1.  the  economic  outlook 

Prophets  of  doom  predicted  that  the  United  States  could  not  escape 
a  runaway  inflation  during  the  war  and  an  economic  collapse  after  the 
war.  These  predictions  have  not  been  borne  out.  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  of  economic  stabilization  during  the  war  and  during  the 
period  of  reconversion  has  been  an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

We  know,  however,  that  nothing  is  as  dangerous  as  overconfidence, 
in  war  or  in  peace.  We  have  had  to  fight  hard  to  hold  the  lino  We 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  speed  reconversion.  But  neither  the 
danger  of  a  postwar  inflation  nor  of  a  subsequent  collapse  in  produc- 
tion and  employment  is  yet  overcome.  We  must  base  our  policies 
not  on  unreasoning  optimism  or  pessimism  but  upon  a  candid  recogni- 
tion of  our  objectives  and  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  foreseeable  trends. 

Any  precise  appraisal  of  the  economic  outlook  at  this  time  is  par- 
ticularly difficult.  The  period  of  demobilization  and  reconversion  is 
fraught  with  uncertainties.  There  are  also  serious  gaps  in  our  statis- 
tical information.  Certain  tendencies  are,  however,  fairly  clear  and 
recognition  of  them  should  serve  as  background  for  the  consideration 
of  next  year's  Federal  Program.  In  general,  the  outlook  for  business 
is  good,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  bo  good — provided  wo  control 
inflation  and  achieve  peace  in  management-labor  relations. 

Civilian  production  and  employment  can  be  expected  to  increase 
throughout  the  next  year.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  con- 
tinuing full  employment  is  assured.     It  is  probable  that  demobiliza- 
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tion  of  the  armed  forces  will  proceed  faster  than  the.  increase  in 
civilian  employment  opportunities.  Even  if  substantial  further  with- 
drawals from  the  labor  market  occur,  unemployment  will  increase 
temporarily.  The  extent  to  which  this  unemployment  will  persist 
depends  largely  on  the  speed  of  industrial  expansion  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Along  with  extraordinary  demand  there  are  still  at  this  time  many 
critical  shortages  resulting  from  the  war.  These  extraordinary  de- 
mands and  shortages  may  lead  to  a  speculative  boom,  especially  in 
the  price  of  securities,  real  estate,  and  inventories. 

Therefore,  our  chief  worry  still  is  inflation. 

While  we  control  this  inflationary  pressure  we  must  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  extraordinary  demand  will  subside.  It  will  be 
years  before  we  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  housing.  The  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  other  durable  goods,  for  the  replenishment  of 
inventories,  and  for  exports  may  be  satisfied  earlier.  No  backlog 
of  demand  can  exist  very  long  in  the  face  of  our  tremendous  productive 
capacity.  We  must  expect  again  to  face  the  problem  of  shrinking 
demand  and  consequent  slackening  in  sales,  production,  and  employ- 
ment. This  possibility  of  a  deflationary  spiral  in  the  future  will  exist 
unless  we  now  plan  and  adopt  an  effective  full  employment  program. 

2.    GENERAL  POLICIES — IMMEDIATE  AND  LONG-RANGE 

During  the  war,  production  for  civilian  use  was  limited  by  war  needs 
and  available  manpower.  Economic  stabilization  required  measures 
to  spread  limited  supplies  equitably  by  rationing,  price  controls,  in- 
creased taxes,  savings  bond  campaigns,  and  credit  controls.  Now, 
with  the  surrender  of  our  enemies,  economic  stabilization  requires  that 
policies  be  directed  toward  promoting  an  increase  in  supplies  at  low 
unit  prices. 

We  must  encourage  the  development  of  resources  and  enterprises  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas.  For 
example,  the  establishment  of  new  peacetime  industries  in  the  Western 
States  and  in  the  South  would,  in  my  judgment,  add  to  existing  pro- 
duction and  markets  rather  than  merely  bring  about  a  shifting  of 
production.  I  am  asking  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  to  explore  jointly  methods  for  stimulating  new  industries, 
particularly  in  areas  with  surplus  agricultural  labor. 

We  must  also  aid  small  businessmen  and  particularly  veterans  who 
are  competent  to  start  their  own  businesses.  The  establishment  and 
development  of  efficient  small  business  ventures,  I  believe,  will  not 
take  away  from,  but  rather  will  add  to,  the  total  business  of  all 
enterprises. 

Even  with  maximum  encouragement  of  production,  we  cannot  hope 
to  remove  scarcities  within  a  short  time.     The  most  serious  deficien- 
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cies  will  persist  in  the  fields  of  residential  housing,  building  materials, 
and  consumers'  durable  goods.  The  critical  situation  makes  continued 
rent  control,  price  control,  and  priorities,  allocations,  and  inventory 
controls  absolutely  essential.  Continued  control  of  consumer  credit 
will  help  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  prices  of  durable  goods  and  will  also 
prolong  the  period  during  which  the  backlog  demand  will  be  effective. 

While  we  are  meeting  these  immediate  needs  we  must  look  forward 
to  a  long-range  program  of  security  and  increased  standard  of  living. 

The  best  protection  of  purchasing  power  is  a  policy  of  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  opportunities.  Obviously,  an  employed 
worker  is  a  better  customer  than  an  unemployed  worker.  There 
alwa}Ts  will  be,  however,  some  frictional  unemployment.  In  the 
present  period  of  transition  we  must  deal  with  such  temporary  unem- 
ployment as  results  from  the*  fact  that  demobilization  will  proceed 
faster  than  reconversion  or  industrial  expansion.  Such  temporary 
unemployment  is  probably  unavoidable  in  a  period  of  rapid  change. 
The  unemployed  worker  is  a  victim  of  conditions  beyond  his  control. 
He  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  reconversion  and  expansion 
is  the  establishment  of  a  fair  wage  structure. 

The  ability  of  labor  and  management  to  work  together,  and  the  wage 
and  price  policies  which  they  develop,  are  social  and  economic  issues 
of  first  importance. 

Both  labor  and  management  have  a  special  interest.  Labor's 
interest  is  very  direct  and  personal  because  working  conditions,  wages, 
and  prices  affect  the  very  life  and  happiness  of  the  worker  and  his 
family. 

Management  has  a  no  less  direct  interest  because  on  management 
rests  the  responsibility  for  conducting  a  growing  and  prosperous 
business. 

But  management  and  labor  have  identical  interests  in  the  long  run. 
Good  wages  mean  good  markets.  Good  business  means  more  jobs 
and  better  wages.  In  this  age  of  cooperation  and  in  our  highly 
organized  economy  the  problems  of  one  very  soon  become  the  problems 
of  all. 

Better  human  relationships  are  an  urgent  need  to  which  organized 
labor  and  management  should  address  themselves.  No  government 
policy  can  make  men  understand  each  other,  agree,  and  get  along 
unless  they  conduct  themselves  in  a  way  to  foster  mutual  respect  and 
.good  will. 

The  Government  can,  however,  help  to  develop  machinery  which, 
with  the  backing  of  public  opinion,  will  assist  labor  and  management 
to  resolve  their  disagreements  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  reduce  the 
number  and  duration  of  strikes. 
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All  of  us  realize  that  productivity — increased  output  per  man — is 
in  the  long  run  the  basis  of  our  standard  of  living.  Management 
especially  must  realize  that  if  labor  is  to  work  wholeheartedly  for  an 
increase  in  production,  workers  must  be  given  a  just  share  of  increased 
output  in  higher  wages. 

Most  industries  and  most  companies  have  adequate  leeway  within 
which  to  grant  substantial  wage  increases.  These  increases  will  have 
a  direct  effect  in  increasing  consumer  demand  to  the  high  levels  needed. 
Substantial  wage  increases  arc  good  business  for  business  because  they 
assure  a  large  market  for  their  products;  substantial  wage  increases 
are  good  business  for  labor  because  they  increase  labor's  standard  of 
living;  substantial  wage  increases  are  good  business  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  because  capacity  production  means  an  active,  healthy, 
friendly  citizenry  enjoying  the  benefits  of  democracy  under  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Labor  and  management  in  many  industries  have  been  operating 
successfully  under  the  Government's  wage-price  policy.  Upward 
revisions  of  wage  scales  have  been  made  in  thousands  of  establish- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  since  VJ-day.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  6  million  workers,  or  more  than  20  percent  of  all  employees  in 
nonagricultural  and  nongovernmental  establishments,  have  received 
wage  increases  since  August  18,  1945.  The  amounts  of  increases 
given  by  individual  employers  concentrate  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent, but  range  from  less  than  5  percent  to  over  30  percent. 

The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  since  VJ-day  has  settled 
over  3,000  disputes  affecting  over  1,300,000  workers  without  a  strike 
threat  and  has  assisted  in  settling  about  1,300  disputes  where  strikes 
were  threatened  which  involved  about  500,000  workers.  Only  workers 
directly  involved,  and  not  those  in  related  industries  who  might  have 
been  indirectly  affected,  are  included  in  these  estimates. 

Many  of  these  adjustments  have  occurred  in  key  industries  and 
would  have  seemed  to  us  major  crises  if  they  had  not  been  settled 
peaceably. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  wage-price  policy  there  has  been 
definite  success,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  success  will  continue 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  arising  in  the  months  ahead. 

However,  everyone  who  realizes  the  extreme  need  for  a  swift  and 
orderly  reconversion  must  feel  a  deep  concern  about  the  number  of 
major  strikes  now  in  progress.  If  long  continued,  these  strikes  could 
put  a  hea\y  brake  on  our  program. 

I  have  already  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
procedure  best  adapted  to  meeting  the  threat  of  work  stoppages  in 
Nation-wide  industries  without  sacrificing  the  fundamental  rights  of 
labor  to  bargain  collectively  and  ultimately  to  strike  in  support  of 
their  position. 
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If  we  manage  our  economy  properly,  the  future  will  see  us  on  a 
level  of  production  half  again  as  high  as  anything  we  have  ever  ac- 
complished in  peacetime.  Business  can  in  the  future  pay  higher 
wages  and  sell  for  lower  prices  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  true 
now  for  all  companies,  nor  will  it  ever  be  true  for  all,  but  for  business 
generally  it  is  true. 

We  are  relying  on  all  concerned  to  develop,  through  collective 
bargaining,  wage  structures  that  arc  fair  to  labor,  allow  for  necessary 
business  incentives,  and  conform  with  a  policy  designed  to  ''hold  the 
line"  on  prices. 

Production  and  more  production  was  the  byword  during  the  war 
and  still  is  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  However, 
when  deferred  demand  slackens,  we  shall  once  again  face  the  defla- 
tionary dangers  which  beset  this  and  other  countries  during  the  1930's. 
Prosperity  can  be  assured  only  by  a  high  level  of  demand  supported 
by  high  current  income;  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  deferred  needs  and 
use  of  accumulated  savings. 

If  we  take  the  right  steps  in  time  we  can  certainly  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous excesses  of  runaway  booms  and  headlong  depressions.  We 
must  not  let  a  year  or  two  of  prosperity  lull  us  into  a  false  feeling  of 
security  and  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the  1920's  that  culminated 
in  the  crash  of  1929. 

During  the  year  ahead  the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to  act 
in  many  important  fields  of  economic  policy  from  taxation  and 
foreign  trade  to  social  security  and  housing.  In  every  case  there 
will  be  alternatives.  We  must  choose  the  alternatives  which  will 
best  measure  up  to  our  need  for  maintaining  production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  future.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  our  long-term 
objectives:  the  broadening  of  markets — the  maintenance  of  steadily 
rising  demand.  This  demand  can  come  from  only  three  sources: 
consumers,  businesses,  or  government. 

In  this  country  the  job  of  production  and  distribution  is  in  the  hands 
of  businessmen,  farmers,  workers,  and  professional  people — in  the 
hands  of  our  citizens.  We  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  However,  it 
is  the  Government's  responsibility  to  help  business,  labor,  and 
farmers  do  their  jobs. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Government,  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  assume  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  There  is  no  other  agency  that 
can.  No  other  organization  has  the  scope  or  the  authority,  nor  is 
any  other  agency  accountable,  to  all  the  people.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Government  has  the  sole  responsibility,  nor  that  it 
can  do  the  job  alone,  nor  that  it  can  do  the  job  directly. 

All  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  geared  to  the 
objective  of  sustained  full  production  and  full  employment — to  raise 
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consumer  purchasing  power  and  to  encourage  business  investment. 
The  programs  we  adopt  this  year  and  from  now  on  will  determine  our 
ability  to  achieve  our  objectives.  We  must  continue  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  our  fiscal,  monetary,  and  tax  policy,  programs  to 
aid  business — especially  small  business — and  transportation,  labor- 
management  relations  and  wage-price  policy,  social  security  and 
health,  education,  the  farm  program,  public  works,  housing  and 
resource  development,  and  economic  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  the  kinds  of  tax  measures  we  have  at  different  times — 
whether  we  raise  our  revenue  in  a  way  to  encourage  consumer  spending 
and  business  investment  or  to  discourage  it — have  a  vital  bearing  on 
this  question.  It  is- affected  also  by  regulations  on  consumer  credit 
and  by  the  money  market,  which  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  rate 
of  interest  on  Government  securities,  It  is  affected  by  almost  every 
step  we  take. 

In  short,  the  way  we  handle  the  proper  functions  of  government, 
the  way  we  time  the  exercise  of  our  traditional  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental functions,  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation. 

These  policies  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  accompanying 
Fifth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion. 

8.    LEGISLATION  HERETOFORE  RECOMMENDED  AND  STILL  PENDING 

To  attain  some  of  these  objectives  and  to  meet  the  other  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  the  reconversion  and  postwar  period,  I  have  from 
time  to  time  made  various  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

In  making  these  recommendations  I  have  indicated  the  reasons  why 
I  deemed  them  essential  for  progress  at  home  and  abroad.  A  few — 
a  very  few — of  these  recommendations  have  been  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Congress.  Most  of  them  have  not.  I  here  reiterate  some  of 
them,  and  discuss  others  later  in  this  Message.  I  urge  upon  the 
Congress  early  consideration  of  them.  Some  are  more  urgent  than 
others,  but  all  are  necessary. 

(1)  Legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  create  fact-finding 
boards  for  the  prevention  of  stoppages  of  work  in  Nation-wide  indus- 
tries after  collective  bargaining  and  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration have  failed — as  recommended  by  me  on  December  3,  1945. 

(2)  Enactment  of  a  satisfactory  full  employment  bill  such  as  the 
Senate  bill  now  in  conference  between  the  Senate  and  the  House — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(3)  Legislation  to  supplement  the  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  now  provided  by  the  different  States— as 
recommended  by  me  on  May  28,  1945. 
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(4)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act — as 

recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(5)  Legislation  substantially  raising  the  amount  of  minimum  wages 
now  provided  by  law — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(6)  Legislation  providing  for  a  comprehensive  program  for  scien- 
tific research — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(7)  Legislation  enacting  a  health  and  medical  care  program — as 
recommended  by  me  on  November  19,  1945. 

(8)  Legislation  adopting  the  program  of  universal  training — as 
recommended  by  me  on  October  23,  1945. 

(9)  Legislation  providing  an  adequate  salary  scale  for  all  Govern- 
ment employees  in  all  branches  of  the  Government — as  recommended 
by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(10)  Legislation  making  provision  for  succession  to  the  Presidency 
in  the  event  of  the  death  or  incapacity  or  disqualification  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President — as  recommended  by  me  on  June 
19,  1945. 

(11)  Legislation  for  the  unification  of  the  armed  services — as 
recommended  by  me  on  December  19,   1945. 

(12)  Legislation  for  the  domestic  use  and  control  of  atomic  energy — 
as  recommended  by  me  on  October  3,  1945. 

(13)  Retention  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  period  at  least  up  to  June  30,  1947 — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(14)  Legislation  to  increase  unemployment  allowances  for  veterans 
in  line  with  increases  for  civilians — as  recommended  by  me  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1945. 

(15)  Social  security  coverage  for  veterans  for  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service — as  recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(16)  Extension  of  crop  insurance — as  recommended  by  me  on 
September  6,  1945: 

(17)  Legislation  permitting  the  sale  of  ships  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission at  home  and  abroad — as  recommended  by  me  on  September 
6,  1945.  I  further  recommend  that  this  legislation  include  adequate 
authority  for  chartering  vessels  both  here  and  abroad. 

(18)  Legislation  to  take  care  of  the  stock  piling  of  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  is  naturally  deficient — as  recommended  by 
me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(19)  Enactment  of  Federal  airport  legislation — as  recommended  by 
me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(20)  Legislation  repealing  the  Johnson  Act  on  foreign  loans — as 
recommended  by  me  on  September  6,  1945. 

(21)  Legislation  for  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes -St. 
Lawrence  River  Basin — as  recommended  by  me  on  October  3,  1945. 
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4.    POLICIES  IN  SPECIFIC  FIELDS 

(a)  Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 

Today  inflation  is  our  greatest  immediate  domestic  problem.  So 
far  the  fight  against  inflation  has  been  waged  successfully.  Since 
May  1943,  following  President  Roosevelt's  "hold  the  line"  order  and 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  pressures  which  this  country  has  ever  seen, 
the  cost  of  living  index  has  risen  only  three  percent.  Wholesale  prices 
in  this  same  period  have  been  held  to  an  increase  of  two  and  one-half 
percent. 

This  record  has  been  made  possible  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
agencies  responsible  for  this  program.  But  their  efforts  would  have 
been  fruitless  if  they  had  not  had  the  solid  support  of  the  great  masses 
of  our  people.  The  Congress  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  role  in 
providing  the  legislation  under  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out. 

On  VJ-day  it  was  clear  to  all  thinking  people  that  the  danger  of 
inflation  was  by  no  means  over.  Many  of  us  can  remember  vividly 
our  disastrous  experience  following  World  War  I.  Then  the  very 
restricted  wartime  controls  were  lifted  too  quickly,  and  as  a  result 
prices  and  rents  moved  more  rapidly  upward.  In  the  year  and  a 
half  following  the  armistice,  rents,  food,  and  clothing  shot  to  higher 
and  still  higher  levels. 

When  the  inevitable  crash  occurred  less  than  two  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  business  bankruptcies  were  widespread.  Profits  were 
wiped  out.  Inventory  losses  amounted  to  billions  of  dollars.  Farm 
income  dropped  by  one-half.  Factory  pay  rolls  dropped  40  percent, 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  our  industrial  workers  were  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  jobs.  This  was  a  grim  greeting,  indeed,  to  offer 
our  veterans  who  had  just  returned  from  overseas. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  in  September,  I  emphasized  that 
we  must  continue  to  hold  the  price  line  until  the  production  of  goods 
caught  up  with  the  tremendous  demands.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  inflationary  pressures  which  we 
have  to  face. 

Retail  sales  in  the  closing  months  of  1945  ran  12  percent  above  the 
previous  peak  for  that  season,  which  came  in  1944.  Prices  through- 
out the  entire  economy  have  been  pressing  hard  against  the  price 
ceilings.  The  prices  of  real  estate,  which  cannot  now  be  controlled 
under  the  law,  are  rising  rapidly.  Commercial  rents  are  not  included  in 
the  present  price  control  law  and,  where  they  are  not  controlled  by  State 
law,  have  been  increasing,  causing  difficulties  to  many  businessmen. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  high  purchasing  power  or  an 
expanding  production  unless  we  can  keep  prices  at  levels  which  can 
be  met  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.     Full  production  is  the 
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greatest  weapon  against  inflation,  but  until  we  can  produce  enough 
goods  to  meet  the  threat  of  inflation  the  Government  will  have  to 
exercise  its  wartime  control  over  prices. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  disturbed  by  the 
demands  made  by  several  business  groups  with  regard  to  price  and  rent 
control. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  at  the  effect  such  thinking  may  have  on 
production  and  employment.  If  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  back 
goods  and  decline  to  submit  bids  when  invited — as  I  am  informed  some 
are  doing — in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  which  would  follow  the 
end  of  price  controls,  we  shall  inevitably  slow  down  production  and 
create  needless  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  vast 
majority  of  American  businessmen  who  are  not  holding  back  goods, 
but  who  need  certainty  about  the  Government  pricing  policy  in  order 
to  fix  their  own  long-range  pricing  policies. 

Businessmen  are  entitled  therefore  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject.  Tenants  and  housewives,  farmers 
and  workers — consumers  in  general — have  an  equal  right. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  eliminate  unnecessary  controls  just  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  do  so.  The  steps  that  we  have  already  taken  in  many 
directions  toward  that  end  are  a  clear  indication  of  our  policy. 

The  present  Price  Control  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1946.  If  we 
expect  to  maintain  a  steady  economy  we  shall  have  to  maintain  price 
and  rent  control  for  many  months  to  come.  The  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  prices  and  rents,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  are  now  at 
an  all-time  peak.  Unless  the  Price  Control  Act  is  renewed  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  which  our  price  levels  would  soar.  Our  country 
would  face  a  national  disaster. 

We  cannot  wait  to  renew  the  act  until  immediately  before  it  expires. 
Inflation  results  from  psychological  as  well  as  economic  conditions. 
The  country  has  a  clear  right  to  know  where  the  Congress  stands  on 
this  all-important  problem.  Any  uncertainty  now  as  to  whether  the 
act  will  be  extended  gives  rise  to  price  speculation,  to  withholding 
of  goods  from  the  market  in  anticipation  of  rising  prices,  and  to 
delays  in  achieving  maximum  production. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Congress  \vill  be  beset  by  many  groups  who 
will  urge  that  the  legislation  that  I  have  proposed  should  cither  be 
eliminated  or  modified  to  the  point  where  it  is  nearly  useless.  The 
Congress  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  meet  this  challenge  with  courage 
and  determination.     I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  do  so. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  now  resolve  all  doubts  and  as 
soon  as  possible  adopt  legislation  continuing  rent  and  price  control  in 
effect  for  a  full  year  from  June  30,  1946. 
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(b)  Food  subsidies 

If  the  price  line  is  to  be  held,  if  our  people  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  inflationary  dangers  which  confront  us,  we  must  do  more  than 
extend  the  Price  Control  Act.  In  September  we  were  hopeful  that 
the  inflationary  pressures  would  by  this  time  have  begun  to  diminish. 
We  were  particularly  hopeful  on  food.  Indeed,  it  was  estimated  that 
food  prices  at  retail  would  drop  from  3  to  5  percent  in  the  first  six 
months  following  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  anticipation  of  this  decline  in  food  prices,  it  was  our  belief  that 
food  subsidies  could  be  removed  gradually  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  eliminated  almost  completely  by  June  30  of  this  year.  It 
was  our  feeling  that  the  food  subsidies  could  be  dropped  without  an 
increase  to  the  consumer  in  the  present  level  of  food  prices  or  in  the 
over-all  cost  of  living. 

As  matters  stand  today,  however,  food  prices  are  pressing  hard 
against  the  ceilings.  The  expected  decline  in  food  prices  has  not 
occurred,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  for  many  months  to  come.  This 
brings  me  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  food  subsidies  must  be 
continued  beyond  June  30,  1946. 

If  we  fail  to  take  this  necessary  step,  meat  prices  on  July  1  will  be- 
from  3  to  5  cents  higher  than  their  average  present  levels;  butter 
will  be  at  least  12  cents  a  pound  higher,  in  addition  to  the  5  cents  a 
pound  increase  of  last  fall;  milk  will  increase  from  1  to  2  cents  a 
quart;  bread  will  increase  about  1  cent  a  loaf;  sugar  will  increase 
over  1  cent  a  pound ;  cheese,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  4  cents  now 
planned  for  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  will  go  up  an  additional  8 
cents.  In  terms  of  percentages  we  may  find  the  cost-of-living  index 
for  food  increased  by  more  than  8  percent,  which  in  turn  would  result 
in  more  than  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

If  prices  of  food  were  allowed  to  increase  by  these  amounts,  I  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Congress  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  become 
extremely  difficult  for  us  to  control  the  forces  of  inflation. 

None  of  us  likes  subsidies.  Our  farmers,  in  particular,  have  always 
been  opposed  to  them. 

But  I  believe  our  farmers  are  as  deeply  conscious  as  any  group  in  the 
land  of  the  havoc  which  inflation  can  create.  Certainly  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  there  has  been  no  group  which  has  fought  any  harder 
in  support  of  the  Government's  price  control  program.  I  am  confident 
that,  if  the  facts  are  placed  before  them  and  if  they  see  clearly  the 
evils  between  which  we  are  forced  to  choose,  they  will  understand  the 
reasons  why  subsidies  must  be  continued. 

The  legislation  continuing  the  use  of  food  subsidies  into  the  new  fiscal 
year  should  be  tied  down  specifically  to  certain  standards.  A  very 
proper  requirement,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  that  subsidies  be  removed 
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as  soon  as  it  is  indicated  that  the  cost  of  living  will  decline  below  the 
present  levels. 

(c)  Extension  of  War  Powers  Act 

The  Second  War  Powers  Act  has  recently  been  extended  by  the 
Congress  for  six  months  instead  of  for  a  year.  It  will  now  expire, 
unless  further  extended,  on  June  30,  1946.  This  act  is  the  basis  for 
priority  and  inventory  controls  governing  the  use  of  scarce  materials, 
as  well  as  for  other  powers  essential  to  orderly  reconversion. 

I  think  that  this  Administration  has  given  adequate  proof  of  the 
fact  that  it  desires  to  eliminate  wartime  controls  as  quickly  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  However,  we  know  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  shortages  of  certain  materials  caused  by  the  war  even 
after  June  30,  1946.  It  is  important  that  businessmen  know  now 
that  materials  in  short  supply  are  going  to  be  controlled  and  distrib- 
uted fairly  as  long  as  these  war-born  shortages  continue. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  soon  to  extend  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  just  before  the  act 
expires  next  June.  To  wait  would  cause  the  controls  to  break  down 
in  a  short  time,  and  would  hamper  our  production  and  employment 
program . 

(d)  Small  business  and  competition 

A  rising  birth  rate  for  small  business,  and  a  favorable  environment 
for  its  growth,  are  not  only  economic  necessities  but  also  important 
practical  demonstrations  of  opportunity  in  a  democratic  free  society. 
A  great  many  veterans  and  workers  with  new  skills  and  experience 
will  want  to  start  in  for  themselves.  The  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
them  to  do  so.     They  are  the  small  businessmen  of  the  future. 

Actually  when  we  talk  about  small  business  we  are  talking  about 
almost  all  of  the  Nation's  individual  businesses.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  concerns  fall  into  this  category,  and  45  percent  of  all  workers  are 
employed  by  them.  Between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
all  business  transactions  are  handled  by  small  business. 

It  is  obvious  national  policy  to  foster  the  sound  development  of 
small  business.  It  helps  to  maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and 
national  income  and  consumption  of  the  goods  and  services  that  the 
Nation  can  produce.  It  encourages  the  competition  that  keeps  our 
free  enterprise  economy  vigorous  and  expanding.  Small  business, 
because  of  its  flexibility,  assists  in  the  rapid  exploitation  of  scientific 
and  technological  discoveries.  Investment  in  small  business  can 
absorb  a  large  volume  of  savings  that  might  otherwise  not  be  tapped. 

The  Government  should  encourage  and  is  encouraging  small- 
business  initiative  and  originality  to  stimulate  progress  through 
competition. 
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During  the  war,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  assisted  small 
concerns  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  victory.  The  work  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  is  being  carried  on  in  peacetime 
by  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  fundamental  approach  to  the  job  of  encouraging  small  concerns 
must  be  based  on: 

1.  Arrangements  for  making  private  and  public  financial  resources 
available  on  reasonable  terms. 

2.  Provision  of  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  business  as  a 
whole  on  production,  research,  and  management  problems.  This 
will  help  equalize  competitive  relationships  between  large  and  small 
companies,  for  many  ol  the  small  companies  cannot  afford  expensive 
technical  research,  accounting,  and  tax  advice. 

3.  Elimination  of  trade  practices  and  agreements  which  reduce 
competition  and  discriminate  against  new  or  small  enterprises. 

We  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  free  enterprise  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  competition  that  keeps  it  free.  It  is  competition 
that  keeps  it  growing  and  developing.  The  truth  is  that  we  need  far 
more  competition  in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  immediate 
past. 

By  strangling  competition,  monopolistic  activity  prevents  or  deters 
investment  in  new  or  expanded  production  facilities.  This  lessens 
the  opportunity  for  employment  and  chokes  oft'  new  outlets  for 
idle  savings.  Monopoly  maintains  prices  at  artificially  high  levels  and 
reduces  consumption  which,  with  lower  prices,  would  rise  and  support 
larger  production  and  higher  employment.  Monopoly,  not  being 
subject  to  competitive  pressure,  is  slow  to  take  advantage  of  tech- 
nical advances  which  would  lower  prices  or  improve  quality.  All 
three  of  these  monopolistic  activities  very  directly  lower  the  standard 
-ol  living — through  higher  prices  and  lower  qualit)r  of  product — which 
free  competition  would  improve. 

The  Federal  Government  must  protect  legitimate  business  and  con- 
sumers from  predatory  and  monopolistic  practices  by  the  vigilant 
enforcement  of  regulatory  legislation.  The  program  will  be  designed 
to  have  a  maximum  impact  upon  monopolistic  bottlenecks  and  unfair 
competitive  practices  hindering  expansion  in  employment. 

During  the  war,  enforcement  of  antimonopoly  laws  was  suspended 
in  a  number  of  fields.  The  Government  must  now  take  major  steps 
not  only  to  maintain  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  but  to  encourage 
new  and  competing  enterprises  in  every  way.  The  deferred  demand 
of  the  war  years  and  the  large  accumulations  of  liquid  assets  provide 
ample  incentive  for  expansion.  Equalizing  of  business  opportunity, 
under  full  and  free  competition,  must  be  a  prime  responsibility  in 
the  reconversion  period  and  in  the  years  that  follow.  Many  leading 
businessmen  have  recognized  the  importance  of  such  action  both  to 
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themselves  and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  break  up  trusts  and  monopolies  after 
they  have  begun  to  strangle  competition.  We  must  take  positive 
action  to  foster  new,  expanding  enterprises.  By  legislation  and  by 
administration  we  must  take  specific  steps  to  discourage  the  forma- 
tion or  the  strengthening  of  competition-restricting  business.  We 
must  have  an  over-all  antimonopoly  policy  which  can  be  applied  by 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  exercising  the  functions  assigned 
to  them — a  policy  designed  to  encourage  the  formation  and  growth 
of  new  and  freely  competitive  enterprises. 

Among  the  many  departments  and  agencies  which  have  parts  in 
the  program  affecting  business  and  competition,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  particularly  important  role.  That  is  why  I  have 
recommended  a  substantial  increase  in  appropriations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  this  Department. 

In  its  assistance  to  industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  these  primary  objectives:  Promotion  of  a  large 
and  well-balanced  foreign  trade;  provision  of  improved  technical 
assistance  and  management  aids,  especially  for  small  enterprises;  and 
strengthening  of  basic  statistics  on  business  operations,  both  by 
industries  and  by  regions.  To  make  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
available  more  promptly  to  all  businesses,  small  and  large,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  expand  its  own  research  activities,  promote  research 
by  universities,  improve  Patent  Office  procedures,  and  develop  a 
greatly  expanded  system-of  field  offices  readily  accessible  to  the  busi- 
nesses they  serve. 

Many  gaps  exist*  in  the  private  financial  mechanism,  especially  in 
the  provision  of  long-term  funds  for  small-  and  medium-sized  enter- 
prises. In  the  peacetime  economy  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration will  take  the  leadership  in  assuring  adequate  financing  for 
small  enterprises  which  cannot  secure  funds  from  other  sources. 
Most  of  the  funds  should  and  will  be  provided  by  private  lenders;  but 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  share  any  unusual  risks 
through  guarantees  of  private  loans,  with  direct  loans  only  when 
private  capital  is  unwilling  to  participate  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

(e)  Minimum  wage 

Full  employment  and  full  production  may  be  achieved  only  by 
maintaining  a  level  of  consumer  income  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
prewar  period.  A  high  level  of  consumer  income  will  maintain  the 
market  for  the  output  of  our  mills,  farms,  and  factories,  which  we 
have  demonstrated  during  the  war  years  that  we  can  produce.  One 
of  the  basic  steps  which  the  Congress  can  take  to  establish  a  high 
level  of  consumer  income  is  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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to  raise  substandard  wages  to  a  decent  minimum  and  to  extend 
similar  protection  to  additional  workers  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
present  act. 

Substandard  wages  are  bad  for  business  and  for  the  farmer.  Sub- 
standard wages  provide  only  a  substandard  market  for  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  American  industry  and  agriculture. 

At  the  present  time  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prescribes  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  those  workers  who  are  covered 
by  the  act.  The  present  minimum  wage  represents  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  $800  to  those  continuously  employed  for  50  weeks — 
clearly  a  wholly  inadequate  budget  for  an  American  family.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  proposal  now  pending  in  the  Congress  that  the 
statutory  minimum  be  raised  immediately  to  65  cents  an  hour,  with 
further  increases  to  70  cents  after  one  year  and  to  75  cents  after  two 
years.  I  also  favor  the  proposal  that  the  industry  committee  pro- 
cedure bo  used  to  set  rates  higher  than  65  cents  per  hour  during  the 
two-year  interval  before  the  75-cent  basic  wage  would  otherwise 
become  applicable. 

The  proposed  minimum  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour  would  assure  the 
worker  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,300  a  year  in  steady  employ- 
ment. This  amount  is  clearly  a  modest  goal.  After  considering 
cost-of-living  increases  in  recent  years,  it  is  little  more  than  a  10-cent 
increase  over  the  present  legal  minimum.  In  fact,  if  any  large  num- 
ber of  workers  earn  less  than  this  amount,  we  will  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  levels  of  purchasing  power  needed  to  sustain  the 
stable  prosperity  which  we  desire.  Raising  the  minimum  to  75  cents 
an  hour  will  provide  the  wage  earner  with  an  annual  income  of  $1,500 
if  he  is  fully  employed. 

The  proposed  higher  minimum  wage  levels  are  feasible  without 
involving  serious  price  adjustments  or  serious  geographic  dislocations. 

Today  about  20  percent  of  our  manufacturing  wage  earners — or 
about  2  million — earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour.  Because  wages  in 
most  industries  have  risen  during  the  war,  this  is  about  the  same  as 
the  proportion — 17  percent —  who  were  earning  less  than  40  cents  an 
hour  in  1941. 

I  also  recommend  that  minimum  wage  protection  be  extended  to 
several  groups  of  workers  not  now  covered.  The  need  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  is  by  no  means  limited  to  those  workers  who  happen 
to  be  covered  by  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  particularly  vital  at 
this  period  of  readjustment  in  the  national  economy  and  readjustment 
in  employment  of  labor  to  extend  minimum  wage  protection  as  far  as 
possible. 

Lifting  the  basic  minimum  wage  is  necessary,  it  is  justified  as  a 
matter  of  simple  equity  to  workers,  and  it  will  prove  not  only  feasible 
but  also  directly  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  employers. 
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(J)  Agricultural  programs 

The  farmers  of  America  generally  are  entering  the  crop  year  of 
1946  in  better  financial  condition  than  ever  before.  Farm  mortgage 
debt  is  the  lowest  in  30  years.  Farmers'  savings  are  the  largest  in 
history.  Our  agricultural  plant  is  in  much  better  condition  than 
after  World  War  I.  Farm  machinery  and  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  larger  volume,  and  farm  labor  problems  will  be  less 
acute. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  will  continue  strong  during  the  next 
year  or  two  because  domestic  purchases  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
high  level  of  exports  and  foreign  relief  shipments.  It  is  currently 
estimated  that  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  total  United  States  food 
supply  may  be  exported  in  the  calendar  year  1946. 

Farm  prices  are  expected  to  remain  at  least  at  their  present  levels  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  for  at  least  the  next  12  months  they  are 
expected  to  yield  a  net  farm  income  double  the  1935-39  average  and 
higher  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1943. 

We  can  look  to  the  future  of  agriculture  with  greater  confidence 
than  in  many  a  year  in  the  past.  Agriculture  itself  is  moving  con- 
fidently ahead,  planning  for  another  year  of  big  production,  taking 
definite  and  positive  steps  to  lead  the  way  toward  an  economy  of 
abundance. 

Agricultural  production  goals  for  1946  call  for  somewhat  greater 
acreage  than  actually  was  planted  in  1945.  Agriculture  is  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  that  it  can  make  a  peacetime  contribution  as 
great  as  its  contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  supplying  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  during  the 
war  with  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  our  total  food  output,  farmers  were 
still  able  to  provide  our  civilians  with  8  percent  more  food  per 
capita  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  war.  Since 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  civilian  food  consumption  has  risen  still 
further.  By  the  end  of  1945  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  food 
consumption  was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  15  percent  over  the 
prewar  average.  The  record  shows  that  the  people  of  this  country 
want  and  need  more  food  and  that  they  will  buy  more  food  if  only 
they  have  the  jobs  and  the  purchasing  power.  The  first  essential 
therefore  in  providing  fully  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  is  to  main- 
tain full  employment  and  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power  through- 
out the  Nation. 

For  the  period  immediately  ahead  we  shall  still  have  the  problem 
of  supplying  enough  food.  If  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  aiding  the  war- 
stricken  and  starving  countries  some  of  the  food  desires  of  our  own 
people  will  not  be  completely  satisfied,  at  least  until  these  nations 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  harvest  another  crop.     During  the  next 
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few  months  the  need  for  food  in  the  world  will  be  more  serious  than  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  And,  despite  the  large  shipments  we  have 
already  made,  and  despite  what  we  shall  send,  there  remain  great 
needs  abroad. 

Beyond  the  relief  feeding  period,  there  will  still  be  substantial 
foreign  outlets  for  our  farm  commodities.  The  chief  dependence  of 
the  farmer,  however,  as  always,  must  be  upon  the  buying  power  of 
our  own  people. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Government  to  agriculture  for  the  recon- 
version period  is  to  make  good  on  its  price-support  commitments. 
This  we  intend  to  do,  with  realistic  consideration  for  the  sound  patterns 
of  production  that  will  contribute  most  to  the  long-time  welfare  of 
agriculture  and  the  whole  Nation.  The  period  during  which  prices 
are  supported  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  farmers  individually  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  changing  over  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time basis  of  production.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  review  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  make  changes  in 
national  legislation  where  experience  has  shown  changes  to  be  needed. 
In  this  connection,  the  Congress  will  wish  to  consider  legislation  to 
take  the  place  of  the  1937  Sugar  Act  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  During  this  period  we  must  do  a  thorough  job  of  basic  planning 
to  the  end  that  agriculture  shall  be  able  to  contribute  its  full  share 
toward  a  healthy  national  economy. 

Our  long-range  agricultural  policies  should  have  two  main  objec- 
tives: First,  to  assure  the  people  on  the  farms  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income;  and,  second,  to  encourage  an  agricultural  production 
pattern  that  is  best  fitted  to  the  Nation's  needs.  To  accomplish  this 
second  objective  we  shall  have  to  take  into  consideration  changes 
that  have  taken  place  and  will  continue  to  take  place  in  the  production 
of  farm  commodities — changes  that  affect  costs  and  efficiency  and 
volume. 

What  we  seek  ultimately  is  a  high  level  of  food  production  and  con- 
sumption that  will  provide  good  nutrition  for  everyone.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  agriculture  alone.  We  can  be  certain  of  our 
capacity  to  produce  food,  but  we  have  often  failed  to  distribute  it  as 
well  as  we  should  and  to  see  that  our  people  can  afford  to  buy  it.  The 
way  to  get  good  nutrition  for  the  whole  Nation  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  purchasing  power  for  all  groups  that  will  en- 
able them  to  buy  full  diets  at  market  prices. 

WTierever  purchasing  power  fails  to  reach  this  level  we  should  see 
that  they  have  some  means  of  getting  adequate  food  at  prices  in  line 
with  their  ability  to  buy.  Therefore,  we  should  have  available 
supplementary  programs  that  will  enable  all  our  people  to  have 
enough  of  the  ri^lit  kind  of  food. 
For  example,  one  of  the  best  possible  contributions  toward  building 
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a  stronger,  healthier  Nation  would  be  a  permanent  school-lunch 
program  on  a  scale  adequate  to  assure  every  school  child  a  good  lunch 
at  noon.  The  Congress,  of  course,  has  recognized  this  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing school-lunch  program  and  legislation  to  that  effect  has  been 
introduced  and  hearings  held.  The  plan  contemplates  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  expenditures.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  time  for  a  permanent 
program  to  start  with  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next  fall. 

We  have  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  productive  capacity  to 
provide  plenty  of  good  food  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  time  we  made  that  possibility  a  reality. 

(g)  Resource  development 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  rest  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  We  have  learned  that  proper 
conservation  of  our  lands,  including  our  forests  and  minerals,  and 
wise  management  of  our  waters  will  add  immensely  to  our  national 
wealth. 

The  first  step  in  the  Governments  conservation  program  must  be 
to  find  out  just  what  are  our  basic  resources,  and  how  they  should  be 
used.  We  need  to  take,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  inventory  of  the  lands, 
the  minerals,  and  the  forests  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  our  long-range 
plans  for  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  to  emphasize 
programs  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Work  was  suspended 
on  a  number  of  flood  control  and  reclamation  projects  and  on  the 
development  of  our  national  forests  and  parks.  This  work  must  now 
be  resumed,  and  new  projects  must  be  undertaken  to  provide  essential 
services  and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  economic  development. 

The  rivers  of  America  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  our  genera- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  national  wealth.  By  a  wise  use  of 
Federal  funds,  most  of  which  will  be  repaid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
scourge  of  floods  and  drought  can  be  curbed,  water  can  be  brought 
to  arid  lands,  navigation  can  be  extended,  and  cheap  power  can  be 
brought  alike  to  the  farms  and  to  the  industries  of  our  land. 

Through  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  example, 
we  are  creating  a  rich  agricultural  area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. At  the  same  time,  we  are  producing  power  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  at  Bonneville  which  played  a  mighty  part  in  winning  the  war 
and  which  will  found  a  great  peacetime  industry  in  the  Northwest. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  resume  its  peacetime  program 
of  promoting  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Valley.  We  shall  con- 
tinue our  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 
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Van  Buren,  476,  500,  521 
Tyler,  604 
Fillmore,  838 
Pierce,  882 
Lincoln,  1097 
Johnson,  A.,  1 180 
Grant,  1239,  128i 
Arthur,  1428-29,  1457,  1474 
Cleveland,  1514-15,  1795 
McKinley,  1897-98,  1929,  1946,  1980 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 
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Taft,  2343-44,  2375,  2378,  2491-92,  2505 

Hoover,  2782 
Arizona,  Territory  of 

Buchanan,  962,  986 

Arthur,  1440,  1441 

Harrison,  1645,  1701 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2191,  2327 

Taft,  2364 
Arkansas,  political  disputes 

Grant,  1288-89 
Arlington  National  Cemetery 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2218 
Armenia 

McKinley,  1989 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2136 

Wilson,  2613-14 

Coolidge,  2678 

Hoover,  2751 
Armenian  Massacre 

Cleveland,  1825-26 
arms  limitation 

(See  also  disarmament) 

Eisenhower,    3040,    3041,    3042,    3055, 
3073,  3085,  3097-3101,  3109 

Kennedy,  3129-30 
Army,  U.  S.  (See  also  militia) 

Madison,    109-10,    113,    120,    127,    132, 

»35>  137 
Monroe,  151,  152,  197,  206,  207,  221 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  238 
Van  Buren,  488-89,  508 
Tyler,  609 

Pierce,  864,  888-90,  906-07,  930 
Johnson,  A.,  1121,  1122,  1135-36,  1161, 

1168-69,  1178-79 
Grant,  1200,  1215,  1226,  1243-44,  1267, 

1284-85,  1288,  1311-12,  1325-27 
Arthur,  1463 
Harrison,    1637,    1643-44,    1661,    1692, 

1721 
McKinley,  1876,  1881-97,  1915-16,  1950- 

1951*  1958-64,  2003-05 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2042-45,  2046,  2065,  2094- 

2095,  2132-38,  2169-70,  2238-40,  2279- 

2283,  2332-34 
Coolidge,  2650,  2665-66,  2679-80,  2702- 

2703,    2703-05,    2711-13,    2714,   2731- 

2732 
Eisenhower,  3042 

Artillery  School:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  238 
desertions:   Adams,  J.  Q.,  238;   Cleve- 
land, 1537-38 
disbandonment:  Adams,  53 
deployment:  Jefferson,  67 
improvements:  Hayes,  1366,  1385,  1386, 

1414-15;  Taft,  2356-57,  2390-93,  2473- 

2474,  2516-20 
increase  in:  Jefferson,  80,  97;  Jackson, 

464,    465;    Buchanan,    964;    Arthur, 


1436-37;  Cleveland,  1614,  1747-48, 
1773-74,    1836-37;   Wilson,   2564-65 

Military  Academy  (See  also  West 
Point):  Madison,  109-10,  113,  137 

Sec'y  of,  report:  Buchanan,  1024 

size  of:  Jefferson,  76 

status  of:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  259,  274,  287; 
Jackson,  307,  370,  386,  405,  436,  437; 
Polk,  659,  697;  Taylor,  785-86;  Fill- 
more, 802-03,  827;  Hayes,  1348,  1412- 

1413 
Arthur,  Chester  A. 
Agriculture  Dept.,  1444-45,  1470,  1488- 

1489 
Alaskan  gov't,  1450,  1470,  1489 
Apaches,  1436 

Argentina,  1428-29,  1457,  1474 
army,  1436-37,  1463 
Austria-Hungary,  1430,  1457,  J474 
bankruptcy,  1510 

Belgium,  1430,  1454,  1474,  1480,  1493 
Bimetalic  Conference,  1425 
Bolivia,  1428,  1456-57 
Brazil,  1428,  1457,  1474,  1480 
Bulgaria,  1476 
Central  America,  1456 
Chile,  1428-29,  1456,  1457,  1493 
China,    1429-30,    145455.    M57-    *479> 

1493.  H94 
civil    service,    1446-49,    1471-73,    1491, 

1510 
coinage  and  currency,  1484,  1501 
Colombia,  1427-28 
commerce,  1508-10 
Congo,  1480,  1493-94 
conservation,  1470-71,  1490,  1511 
Costa  Rica,  1427 
Cuba,  1476,  1496 
Denmark,  1430,  1457,  1474 
District    of    Columbia,    1450-51,    1473, 

1490,  1510 
Ecuador,  1430 

Egypt.  H54>  i476'  *494 

election  (of  1884),  2492~93 

electoral  reforms,  1493 

Federal  aid   to  education,    1444,   1469- 

1470,  1488,  1511 
forts,  1485,  1503-04 
France,  1457,  1474,  1475,  1494 
Garfield,  James,  1424 
Geneva  Convention,  1430 
Germany,    1425,    i453"54>    M75-    M94" 

»495 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  pension,  1510-11 
Great   Britain,    1424,    1452-53,   1474-75, 

H95 
Greece,  1430,  1457 
Guatemala,  1427,  1455 
Haiti,  1430,  1455,  1474,  1495 


Arthur,  C.  A.  (cont'd) 

Hawaiian   Kingdom,   1430,   1455,   1478, 

1480,  1495 
Interior  Dept.,  1441,  1469,  1488 
immigration,  1450,  1510 
Indian  difficulties,  1477,  1484-85 
Indian  education,  1443 
Indian  relations,  1436-37,  1441-43,  1462, 

1488,  1503,  1507 
internal  improvement,  1437,  1446,  1463- 

1464,  1503 
internal  revenue,  1435-36,  1460-62,  1484, 

1502 
International  African  Association,  1480, 

1493-94 
International  Conference  on  Meridian, 

1497 
international  postal  agreements,  1439 
International      Sanitary      Conference, 

1430-31 
Isthmian     Canal      (See     also     Panama 

Canal),  1495-96 
Italy,  1426,  1454,  1474,  1495 
item  veto,  need  for,  1464-65,  1511 
Japan,  1429-30,  1454,  1457,  H79>  M94> 

M95 
Jews,  U.  S.,  in  Russia,  1425-26 
judicial    reforms,    1439-40,  1469,    1487- 

1488,  1507 

Parsons,  Justin,  W.,  1426 

Korea,  1454,  1474,  1478-79,  1494 

Liberia,  1455,  1479-80 

Library  of  Congress,  1450 

Madagascar,  1457,  1474 

mail,    1438-39,    1467-68,    1486-87,    1506- 

^07 
merchant  marine  aid,  1449-50,  1502 
Mexico,  1426-27,  1455,  1457>  *474'  *476- 

1477,  1480,  1495 
militia,  1485 
Morocco,  1494 
Mormon  Church,  1443 
national  health,  1431 
naturalization,  1499 
naval  explorations,  1465-66,  1505-06 
navy,    1437-38,    1450,    1466-67,    1485-86, 

1498,  1504-05,  1506 
Negro  right  to  vote,  1492 
Netherlands,  1426,  1457 
neutrality,  1498 
New    Orleans    Centennial    Exposition, 

1490 
Nicaragua,  1495-96 
Norway,  1430,  1474 
Ottoman    Empire,     1426,     1454,     1476, 

1480,    1497 
Panama  Canal,   1427-28,   1452 
Paraguay,  1430 
pension  claims,  1445-46 
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Persia,  1478,  1494 

Peru,  1428,  1456,  1477-78 

polygamy,    1443-44.    147°»    1488,    1507- 

1508;    in    Utah    Territory,    1443-44, 

1470,  1488,  1507-08 
Portugal,  1430 
Postmaster     General,      1438-39,      1467, 

1486-87,  1506-07 
presidential    disability,    1451-52,    1473- 

H74'  i49!-92'  1511 
prime  meridian,  need  for,  1457 
railroad  abuses,  1489-90 
Rumania,  1426,  1474 
Russia,  1425-26,  1453,  1457,  1474,  1496 
Santo  Domingo,  1455,  1474,  1497 
Secretary  of  Navy,  1437,  1465-66,  1485- 

1486,  1504-05 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  1431-36,  1458-59, 

1480-84,  1500-01 
Secretary    of    War,     1436-37,     1462-63, 

1484-85,  1503 
Serbia,  1426,  1457,  1474 
Siam,  1457,  x478>  1494.  H9^ 
silver  controversy,  1432,  1459 
Smithsonian  Institute,  1457 
Sitting  Bull,  1424-25,  1436 
Spain,  1425,  1453,  1474,  H75-76'  !496- 

*497 

Star  Route  frauds,  1439,  1469 

surplus  revenue,  1460-61 

Sweden,  1430,  1474 

Switzerland,  1426,  1454,  1457.  1476 

tariff,  1436,  1461-62 

Territory  of  Arizona,  1440-41 

Territory  of  Utah,  1488,  1508 

transcontinental  railroads,  1470,  1507 

transoceanic  cable,  1453 

Uruguay,  1430 

Utes,  1436 

Venezuela,  1455-56,  1457,  1478 

Yorktown  Centennial,  1424-25 
Arts 

Adams,  41 

Federal     promotion     of:     Eisenhower, 
3051;  Johnson,  L.  B.,  3169 

National  Gallery,  need  for:  Roosevelt, 
T.,  2125,  2276 
Assassination,  presidential 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2014 
astronomical  observatory,  need  for 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  246 
Atomic  Energy 

Truman,  2920,  2948,  2956,  3004,  3006- 
3007,  3008 

Eisenhower,  3028-29,  3055,  3073,  3097, 
3101,  3109 

creation  of  international  agency:  Eisen- 
hower, 3109 
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Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3160 
Attlee,  Clement 

Truman,  2907 
Attorney  General,  establishment  of 

Madison,  144 
Australia 

Grant,  1225,  1286 

Harrison,  1695,  1725 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2183,  2279,  2332 

Truman,  2985 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3109 
Austria 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  280 

Jackson,  296,  322,   350,   361,  389,  417, 
446 

Van  Buren,  474,  500,  520,  545 

Tyler,  600,  617 

Taylor,  777 

Pierce,  859 

Johnson,  A.,  1143,  1180 

Coolidge,  2678,  2730 

Hoover,  2750-51 

Truman,  2948 

Eisenhower,  3109 
Austria-Hungary 

Buchanan,  1041 

Lincoln,  1070 

Grant,  1222,  1237 

Hayes,  1382,  1402 

Arthur,  1430,  1457,  1474 

Cleveland,  1515 

Harrison,  1678,  1714 

McKinley,  1898-99,  1929,  1980,  1987 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2182 

Wilson,  2582-85 
Aviation 

Coolidge,  2649,  2680,  2713,  2735 

Hoover,  2758-59 


B 


bail 

Washington,  15 
balance  of  payments 

Eisenhower,  3099,  3120 

Kennedy,  3124-25,  3142-43 
balance  of  trade 

Harrison,  1666-67 
Bancroft,  George,  Minister  to  Germany 

Grant  on,  1235 
banking  reforms 

Jackson,  433-34 

Van  Buren,  478-83,  505-07,  528,  529-43, 

551-57 
Tyler,  625-26 
Buchanan,  943-47 
Coolidge,  2701 


Hoover,   2761,   2786,   2787,   2789,   2790, 

2798,  2800-01 
banking  and  currency 

reforms  of:   Taft,  2390,  2469-73,  2513- 

2515;     Wilson,     2545-46;     Roosevelt, 

F.  D.,  2807,  2839 
Bank  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  8,  16,  20 
Monroe,  220 
Jackson,  302,  313,  343,  357,  366,  384-85, 

400-01,  402-03,  404,  431-32,  433,  434- 

435.  458-62 

Van  Buren,  482-83,  537-39 

Polk,  762-63 
bankruptcy 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  235 

Hoover,  2803 

Grant,  1269-70 

Arthur,  1510 

Harrison,  1639,  1672 

Kennedy,  3123 
Barbary  States 

Jefferson,  58,  59,  65,  67,  74-75,  81,  86, 
9L96 

Madison,  104,  107,  119,  141 

Monroe,  151,  164,  173-74,  180-81,  218 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  241 

Jackson,  297,  391,418,448 

McKinley,  1894 
beauty  of  America 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3169 
Belgium 

Jackson,  379,390,418,446 

Van  Buren,  475,  500,  520,  545 

Tyler,  571,  617,  618 

Polk,  732 

Taylor,  777 

Lincoln,  1085 

Johnson,  A.,  1163,  1180,  1185 

Grant,  1268,  1278,  1283,  1303 

Hayes,  1382,  1403 

Arthur,  1430,  1454,  1474,  1480,  1493 

Cleveland,  1762 

Harrison,  1631-32 

McKinley,  1899,  !929>  1980,  1987 

Taft,  2340-41 

Coolidge,  2677 
Berlin,  crisis  in 

Eisenhower,  3087,  3109,  3120 

Kennedy,  3141,  3144,  3149,  3151,  3153 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 

Madison,  106,  111,  1 19 
Bimetallic  Conference 

Arthur,  1425 

McKinley,  1872 
Biological  Survey  of  the  U.S. 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2276-77 
Blaine,  James  G.,  Secretary  of  State 


Blaine,  J.  G.  (cont'd) 

Harrison,  1715 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2061 
Boer  War 

McKinley,  1936,  1984 
Bolivia 

Jackson,  362,  381 

Van  Buren,  521-22 

Polk,  718 

Lincoln,  1097 

Johnson,  A.,  1181,  1182 

Grant,  1206,  1266 

Arthur,  1428,  1456-57 

Hayes,  1361,  1383,  1404,  1405 

Harrison,  1629 

McKinley,  1929-30,  1981 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 

Taft,  2343,  2491-92 

Hoover,  2747,  2782 
bonds,  redemption  of 

Grant,  1190-91 
Borneo 

Johnson,  A.,  1180 
Boston  fire  (of  1872) 

Grant,  1233 
Boulder  Dam 

Hoover,  2763 
boundary  disputes,  northern 

Grant,    1*95,    1209,    1221-22,    1234-36, 
1256,  1280,  1321-22 
Boxer  Rebellion 

McKinley,  1972-80 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2050-52,  2293 
Brazil 

Monroe,  188,  201,  218 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  262,  271-72 

Jackson,  297-98,  352,  362,  380,  392,  419, 
446 

Van  Buren,  476,  500,  521,  546 

Tyler,  572,  586,  619 

Polk,  716 

Taylor,  779 

Fillmore,  796-797 

Pierce,  860-61,  882 

Buchanan,  952,  990,  1042 

Lincoln,  1099 

Johnson,  1125,  1164,  1180 

Grant,  1221,  1224,  1239,  1266,  1331 

Hayes,  1361.  1384,  1405 

Arthur,  1428,  1457,  1474,  1480 

Cleveland,  1609,  1736-37,  1762-63,  1795 

Harrison,  1633,  1654,  1655,  1676-77, 
1678,  1695,  1714 

McKinley,  1898,  1929,  1930,  1981 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2228-33 

Taft,  2491-92,  2505 

Hoover,  2782 
British  subjects — claims  against  U.S. 

Adams,  50 
Buchanan,  James 
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abolitionist  agitation,  1026 
admonition  to  North  on  slavery,  1026 
American    Colonization    Society,    999- 

1000,  1048 
army  increases,  964 
Austria-Hungary,  1041 
banking  reforms,  943-47 
Brazil,  952,  990,  1042 
Central  America,  953 
Cherokees,  966 
Chickasaws,  966 
Choctaws,  966 
China,  952,  977,  978,  998,  1007-08,  1041- 

1042 
Civil  War,  fear  of,  1001-1003,  1025-26 
coinage  and  currency,  943-46 
Costa  Rica,  989,  1017,  1043 
Creeks,  966 
Cuba,    difficulties    over,    980-82,    1009, 

1040-41 
Cuba,  purchase  of,  981-82,  1009 
District  of  Columbia,  968,   1000,   1025, 

1052 
Dred   Scott   decision,  969,    1003,    1028, 

1037-38 
election  laws,  1019,  1021,  1049 
famine  in  Kansas,  1052 
France,  950-51,  978,  980,  1009,  1039-40 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  1028-29,  1037-38 
Great  Britain,  947-50,  978-80,   1009-12, 

1038-39 
Harper's  Ferry,  1001,  1002 
Honduras,  948-50 
Indian  relations,  966 
Interior  Secretary  of,  965,  996,  1052 
Isthmian    Canal,    947-50,    962,    979-80, 

986-89,  1009-10,  1017-18,  1038-39 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  953 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  953 
Japan,  978,  998,  1042 
Juarez,  Benito,  1012-13,  1044 
Kansas    admission    to    Union,    969-75, 

1045-47 
Kansas  Constitutional  Convention,  955- 

960 
Kansas  disturbances,  955 
Lincoln,  election  of,  1027 
Mexico,  983-86,  1012-17,  1043,  1052 
mail,  962,  996-97,  1020,  1052 
military  roads,  962-63 
Morman  Church,  960-61 
national  debt,  995 
naval  increases,  964-65,  996 
neutrality,  978-79 

New  Granada,  952-53,  988-89,  1043 
Nicaragua,  953-54,  986-89,   1017,   1043, 

1048-49 
Ottoman  Empire,  1041 
Panic  (of  1857),  942-47,  991-92 
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Paraguay,  954-55,  990-91,  1008-09,  1019 

Persia,  951-52 

pleas  for  Union,  1027-38 

Postmaster     General,     966-67,     994-95. 

996-97,   1020-21,   1024-25,   1052 
presidential  power,  967-68 
public  land  sales,  965-66 
Russia,  951,  978,  980,  1009,  1040 
Secretary  of  Army,  1024 
Secretary  of  Navy,  964-65,  996,  1052 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  963-64,  993-95, 

1022-24,  1047-48,  1052 
slavery,    1006;   in   Kansas,  958-60,  969; 

in   territories,  958-60,    1003-04,    1025, 

1028,  1037 
slave  trade,  981,  998-1000,  1004-07,  1038, 

1048 
Spain,  951,  980-83,  1009,  1040-41 
states'  rights,  1029-38 
tariff,  964,  991-93,  995,  1049-51 
Territory  of  Arizona,  962,  986 
Territory  of  Utah,  960-61,  975-77,  1047 
transcontinental  railroad,  963,  997-98, 

1021-22,  1049 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  1052 
Secretary  of  War,  1024,  1052 
Ward,  John  E.,  1007-08 
Territory    of    Washington    boundary, 

1010-12,  1039 
Young,  Brigham,  960-61,  975 
Budget  (See  also  national  debt) 
Wilson,  2599,  2610-11 
Hoover,  2798-2800 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2837-38 
Truman,  2900,  2945 
Eisenhower,     3017,     3031-32,     3044-45, 

3046,    3048-49,    3059,    3083-84,    3093, 

3103-04,  3108,  3113-14 
Kennedy,  3125 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3156-57,  3172 
Budget,  Bureau  of 

Coolidge,  2672 
buffalo,  protection  of 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2184 
Bulgaria 

Arthur,  1476 
Wilson,  2585 
Truman,  2947 
Business,  Federal  regulation  of 
Coolidge,  2701-02 
Roosevelt,  T.,   2018-22,   2054-61,  2074- 

2076,  2079-80,  2109-13,  2145-58,  2183, 

2194-2200,  2207,  2208,  2209-12,  2240- 

2250,  2255,  2258,  2297-2303,  2314 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,   2822-26,  2830,  2838- 

2839 
Business,  irresponsible  leaders  of 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2822-26,  2838-39;  small 


and   competition:   Truman,  2924-26, 
2962,  2972 
Burr,  Aaron 
Jefferson,  92-93 


Cabinet  Officers,  seats  in  Congress,  pro- 
posed 

Taft,  2531-33 
cable  (See  also  telegraph) 
cable,  transoceanic 

Johnson,  A.,  1 140 

Hayes,  1381,  1407 

Arthur,  1453 

Cleveland,  1608 

McKinley,  1938-39 
California,  government  for 

Taylor,  783-84 

Fillmore,  800-01 
California,  surveying 

Fillmore,  822;  Taylor,  784 
Canada 

Madison,  116,  117 

Jackson,  346 

Van  Buren,  497,  519-20 

Tyler,  567-69 

Fillmore,  814 

Lincoln,  1099-1 100 

Johnson,  A.,  1142,  1185 

Grant,  1195,  1210-13,  1268 

Cleveland,  1557-58,  1604-05,  1606,  1765, 
1800 

Harrison,  1630,  1693-94,  1715,  1716-17, 

1725 

McKinley,  1873,  1905-06,  1909,  1936 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2081-83,   2233-34,   2270, 
2278 

Taft,  2338-39,  2371-72,  2379,  2499-2500 

Coolidge,  2721 

Eisenhower,  3029-30,  3047 

boundary     disputes:     Harrison,     1630, 
1677,  1715;  Taft,  2338-39 
Canadian-American  difficulties 

McKinley,  1936,  1984 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2081-83 
Canadian-Pacific  Railway 

Harrison,  1716-17 
capital 

Wilson,  2605-08 
capital,  abuses  of 

Cleveland,  1599 
capital,  relation  to  labor 

Lincoln,  1066-67 


capital  punishment 
Washington,  29 

Capitol,  building  of 
Monroe,  155,  165,  221 
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Caroline  Islands 

U.  S.  claims  on:  Harrison,  1683 
acquisition     by    Germany:     McKinley, 

1935 
Cass,  Lewis 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2097 
census 

Washington,  10 

frauds:  Taft,  2416 

preparation  for:  Van  Buren,  508 

1800:  Washington,  59 

1820:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  246 

1830:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  291-92;  Jackson,  313 

1840:  Tyler,  573 

1850:   Taylor,  787;   Fillmore,  800,  825, 
844;  Pierce,  872 

i860:  Lincoln,  1067 

1870:  Grant,  1202,   1219,   1251-52,  1273 

1890:  Harrison,  1665,  1701,  1708;  Cleve- 
land, 1784-85 

1900:    McKinley,    1920,    1954,    1971-72, 
2007-08 

1910:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2274,  2326 
census  office 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2049 
centennial  celebration  (of  1876) 

Grant,   1253-54,  1291,  1294-96,   1315-16, 
1320, 1329-30 
C.E.NT.O. 

Eisenhower,  3055-3109 
Central  America 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  235,  252,  281,  282 

Jackson,  351,  361,  380,  392,  419 

Van  Buren,  521 

Taylor,  780 

Pierce,  860,  895-98 

Buchanan,  953 

Arthur,  1456 

McKinley,   1871,   1900,   1901,   1930-31 
Central  Pacific  Railroad 

McKinley,  1917,  1923,  1954-55 
Charleston  Exposition 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2048 
Chemical  industry,  encouragement  of 

Wilson,  2613 
Chennault,  Claire 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2887 
Cherokees 

Washington,  13,  19,  27 

Jefferson,  82,  96 

Monroe,  152 

Jackson,  353,  370-71,  405,  439,  463 

Van  Buren,  490,  509,  510,  547 

Polk,  660,  698,  727 

Buchanan,  966 

Lincoln,  1074 

Harrison,  1641-42,  1699,  1727 

McKinley,  1877,  1878 


Cherokee  Strip,  acquisition  of 

Harrison,  1727 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Company 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  237 
Chesapeake  incident 

Jefferson,  90,  96 

Madison,  103 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Company 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  240 
Cheyenne 

Hayes,  1365 

Cleveland,  1547 

Harrison,  1699,  1728 
Chicago  Exposition  (1893) 

Harrison,  1648,  1683,  1732 

McKinley,  1874,  1904 
Chicago  fire 

Grant,  1231-32,  1233 
Chickamugas 

Washington,  13 
Chickasaws 

Jefferson,  82 

Monroe,  163 

Jackson,  334, 353 

Van  Buren,  509 

Buchanan,  966 

Harrison,  1698,  1728,  1729 

McKinley,  1877,  1878 
child  labor  legislation 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2023,  2114,  2115,  2154, 
2206-07,  2260,  2304 

Harding,  2638 

Coolidge,  2650,  2725,  2740 
Chile 

Monroe,  161,  170,  205,  218 

Jackson,  352,  362,  380,  419 

Van  Buren,  476,  521,  546 

Tyler,  586,  604,  619 

Taylor,  779 

Fillmore,  797 

Lincoln,  1070,  1086,  1097 

Johnson,  A.,  1164,  1181 

Grant,  1193,  1203,  1206,  1297 

Hayes,  1383,  1405 

Arthur,  1428-29,  1456,  1457,  *493 

Cleveland,  1518,  1555,  1607,  1737,  1763, 
*795 

Harrison,  1656,  1679-82,  1713,  1717 

McKinley,  1897-98,  1901-02,  1929,  1932, 
1981 

Taft,  2346,  2375,  2376,  2445,  2505 

Hoover,  2747 

Coolidge,  2730 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 
China 

Jackson,  351 

Van  Buren,  559 

Tyler,  604,  618 

Polk,  6fjo,  717,  718 
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Fillmore,  817,  840 

Pierce,  859 

Buchanan,  952,  977,  978,  998,  1007-08, 

1041-42 
Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1087,  1098 
Johnson,  A.,  1125,  1185 
Grant,  1197-98,  1208,  1213,  1223,  1225, 

1240,   1255,    ! 278-79 

Hayes,  1360,  1382-83,  1403 

Arthur,  1429-30,  1454-55,  1457,  1479, 

1493.  J494 
Cleveland,  1518,  1520,  1555-56,  1607, 

1737'  '763-  1795-96 
Harrison,  1629-30,  1636-37,  1656,  1682- 

1683,  1693-94,  1695 
McKinley,  1902-03,  1932-33,  1972-80, 

1986,  2005 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2022,  2050-52,  2063,  2077, 

2086-87,  2125-26,  2135,  2179-81,  2279, 

2293-94 
Taft,   2347-48,   2373-74,   2452-54,   2492, 

2503-05 

Coolidge,  2675,  2707-08,  2726,  2730 

Hoover,  2747,  2785 

Truman,  2909,  2958 

Eisenhower,  3015,  3027,  3039,  3055,  3109 

Kennedy,  3126,  3127 
Chinese,  exclusion  of 

Harrison,     1629-30,     1636-37,     1682-83, 
1693-94;      immigration:      Cleveland, 
iS'8"^-  l55l-56'   1607,  1737 
Chippewas 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  238 

Van  Buren,  509,  510 

McKinley,  1920 

Jefferson,  66,  96 

Monroe,  163 

Jackson,  334, 353 

Van  Buren,  490,  509 

Buchanan, 966 

Harrison,  1698,  1728,  1729 

McKinley,  1877,  1878 
church  property,  taxation  of 

Grant,  1296,  1318 
Churchill,  Winston 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2892 

Truman,  2989 
Cinnabar,  discovery  of,  Rocky  Mountains 

Lincoln,  1 104 
Circuit  Courts,  U.S. 

Van  Buren,  527 
civil  defense 

Eisenhower,  3030,  3057-58 
civil  rights 

Truman,  2947,  2952,  2975,  2992,  2997 

Eisenhower,  3023-24,  3053,  3066,  3071, 
3095,  3102,  3104,  3117 

Kennedy,  3126,  3134,  3148 


Johnson,    L.    B.,    3156,    3159-60,    3168, 

m*>  3174 

civil  service 
Grant,  1216,  1232-33,  1254,  1273,  1274, 

1291 
Hayes,  1340-41,  1374-80,  1397-99 
Arthur,  1446-49,  1471-73,  1491,  1510 
Cleveland,  1552-53,  1585,  1757,  1758-59, 

1789,  1849-50 
Harrison,     1648-50,    1666,    1703,    1723, 

!733 
McKinley,  1880-81,  1970,  2009 
Roosevelt,   T.,   2045-46,  2072-73,    2090- 

2091,  2093,  2119,  2181-82,  2186 
Taft,   2367,   2381-82,   2403-04,   2415-16, 

2426-27,  2428-29,  2464,  2485-86,  2489 
Coolidge,    2649,    2664,    2687-88,    2740- 

2741 
Hoover,  2767 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2817 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3172 
civil  service  commission 
Harrison,  1648,  1703,  1733 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2093,  2181-82 
Civil  War 

aliens:  Lincoln,  1086 

amnesty:  Lincoln,  1108 

blockade:  Lincoln,  1064,  1069,  1089-90 

claims  against  U.S.:  Lincoln,  1060,  1069, 

1088 
defenses:  Lincoln,  1055 
Europe   and:    Lincoln,    1054-55,    1068, 

1084-85,  1093 
fear  of:  Buchanan,   1001-03,   1025-26 
fighting  of:  Lincoln,  1064-65,  1094,  1105 
finances:  Lincoln,  1071-72 
Grant,  1 188,  1319 
Kentucky:  Lincoln,  1064-65 
loyalists  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina: Lincoln,  1055 
Maryland:  Lincoln,  1064 
military  courts:  Lincoln,  1059-60 
Missouri:  Lincoln,  1065 
pension  office:  Lincoln,  1061 
pleas    for    union:    Buchanan,    1027-38; 

Lincoln,    1075-77,    1107-08 
railroads:  Lincoln,  1055 
Civil  War  claims 

Grant,  1270,  1304,  1311 
Harrison,  1722 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  sesquicentennial 

Coolidge,  2725-26 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  abrogation  of 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2036-37 
Cleveland,  Grover 

abuses  of  capital,  1599 

agriculture,  encouragement  of,  1551-52, 

1569,  1584-85,  1623-24,  1756-58,  1786- 

1788,  1848-49 


Cleveland.  G.  (cont'd) 

Alaska  boundary  dispute,  1765,  1800 

Apache.  1547,  1572,  1614-15.  1774 

Argentina,  1514-15,  1795 

Armenian  massacre,  1825-26 

army  desertions,  1537-38 

army  increases,  1614,  1747-48,  1773-74, 

1836-37 
Austria-Hungary,  1515 
Belgium,  1762 

Brazil,  1609,  1736-37,  1762-63,  1795 
Canada,    1557-58,    1604-05,    1606,    1765, 

1800 
census  (of  1890),  1784-85 
Cheyenne,  1547 

Chile.  1518,  1555,  1607,  1737,  1763,  1795 
China,  1518,  1520,  1555-56,  1607,  1737, 

•763-  1795-96 
Chinese  immigration,  1518-19,  1555-56, 

1607. 1737 
civil  service,  1552-53,  1585,  1757,  1758- 

•7 "59-  l789>  • 849-50 
coastal  and  geodetic  survey,  1536-37 
coinage    and    currency,    1531-35,    1570, 

1613,   1749,   1771-72,   1834 
Colombia,  1515-16,  1556,  1738 
commerce,  1526-27,  1529-30,  1610 
communism,  1601 
Congo,  1519,  1738 
Congo  Conference,  Berlin  (1885),  1519- 

1520 
copyright  laws,  1524,  1563,  1744 
conservation,  1781,  1844 
consular  service,  1527-28,  1563-64,  1610- 

-.611,  1744,  1807-09,  1832-33 
Costa  Rica,  1738 

Cuban  insurrection,   1804-05,   1826-32 
Denmark,  1609,  1744 
Department  of  Justice,  1543,  1575,  1618- 

1619,  1748-49,  1774-75 
District    of    Columbia,    1554,    1586-87, 

1624-25 
Ecuador,  1520,  1609,  1763-64 
epidemics,  1523,  1536 
fiscal  policy,   1791-94,   1809-24,   1851-53 
forts,  1538,  1571-72,  1613-14,  1837-38 
France,  1520,  1556,  1606-07,  l73%>  11§A> 

•796-97 
Frcedmen's   Savings   and    Trust    Com- 
pany, 1585-86 
Germany,     1520-21,    1556,    1607,    1738, 

1764,   1770,   1797-98 
Geronimo,  1572 
gold  reserve,  1791-94,  1809-24 
Great   Britain,    1521-22,    1557-58,    1604- 

1606,    1738,    1764,    1798-1800,    1833 
Guatemala,  1740,  1802 
Haiti,  1522-23,  1608,  1609,  1738-39 
Hawaiian   Kingdom,    1558,   1608,   1742- 

1743,  1765, 1801-02 
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Hendricks,  Thomas,  1514 
Honduras,  1  739 

immigration,  1746-47,  1802,  1835 
Indian    education.     1578,     1615,     1621, 

1 75455.  1/83 
Indian   relations,    1537,    1544"48,    1576- 

1579,    1615,    1620-22,    1747,    i754-55> 

•773-74'  1782-83,  1844-46 
internal  improvements,  1539,  1620 
International      American      Conference 

(1890),  1743-44 
International  Association  of  the  Congo, 

•519- i738 
international  postal  agreements,  1542- 

1543,  1617,  1841-42 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1850 
Isthmian  Canal,  1516-18,  1740,  1766-67 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  1515-16,  1556 
Italy,  1765,  1802 
Japan,    1520,    1558,    1607,    1763,    1765, 

1796,   1802 
Jews,  U.S.,  in  Russia,   1803-04 
judicial  reforms,  1543-44,  1570-71,  1576, 

•749' 1775 
Korea,  1520,  1607-08,  1763 
labor.  1568-69,  1583-84,  1600 
Liberia,  1558-59,  1739 
Library  of  Congress,  1553-54 
Life-Saving  Service,  1536,  1835 
mail,  1541,  1542,  1573-74,  1750-51,  1777- 

1778,  1839-42 
Mexico,    1523,    1559-60,    1608-09,    1736, 

•739-4°'  i765-66,  1802-03 
militia,  1774,  1836-37 
monopolies:  McKinlev,  cited,  1928 
Mormon  church,  1551 
naturalization,  1525-26,  1562-63,  1610 
naval  increases,  1540-41,  1572-73,  1616, 

•752-53'  1778-80,  1842-44 
naval  militia,  1843-44 
Negro  colonization,  1802-03 
Netherlands,  1560-61 
New    Orleans    Centennial    Exhibition 

(1884),  1528 
Nicaragua,  1516,  1740,  1766-67,  1803 
Norway,  1740 
Ottoman   Empire,    1524,   1562,   1741-42, 

1768-69.   1806-07,   1825-26 
Panic  (of  1893),  1759-60 
passport  issuance,  1610 
patents,  1550,  1583,  1757-58 
pensions,    1549-50,   1580-83,    1602,   1613, 

1622-23,  •753-54-  1783-84.  1846 
Persia,  1561,  1608 
Peru,  1523.  1767 
polygamy,   1550-51;  Territory  of  Utah, 

•  55°-5i 
Portugal,  1764 
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Postmaster-General,    1541-42,    1573-75, 

1616-18,  1749-51,  1776-78,  1839-42 
presidential  disability,  1554-55 
prisons,  1575-76,  1775-76,  1838-39 
public  health,  1746-47,  1789-90 
public  lands,  1548-49,  1579-80,  1619-20, 

1844 
public  land  sales,  1780-81;  speculation, 

*775 
Pullman  Strike  (of  1894),  1773 
railroad  bonds,  1624,  1846-48 
railroad  regulation,  1583,  1850 
railroads  and  mail,  1618 
Russia,  1523,  1561,  1740,  1767,  1803-04 
Samoan    Islands,    1561,    1607,    1740-41, 

1769-70,  1804 
San  Salvador,  1767-68 
Santo  Domingo,  1526 
Schofield,  John,  1774 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1755-58,  1785- 

1788, 1848-49 
Secretary  of  Interior,  1544,  1576,  1583, 

1619,  1753,  1780-82,  1844-45 
Secretary  of  Navy,  1539,  1572-73,  1615- 

1616,  1751-53,  1778-80,  1842-44 
Secretary  of  Treasury,    1528-30,    1564- 

1566,  1611-12,  1744-45.  i770-72,  1833- 

1835 
Secretary  of  War,   1537,   1571-72,   1613, 

1747,  1772-73,  1836-38 
Sherman,  William  T.,  1614 
Silver  Controversy,  1531-32,  1535,  1570, 

1613,  1745-46,  1809-24 
Sioux,  1548,  1621 
Spain,     1523-24,     1526,     1561-62,     1741, 

1768,   1804-06,   1826-32 
surplus  revenue,  1566-69,  1587-91,  1612 
surplus  revenue  "raids,"  1602-03 
tariff,    1526,    1530-31,    1564-66,    1591-97, 

1599-1602,     1760-61,     1790-91,     1809, 

1850-52 
transoceanic  cable,  1608 
trusts  and  monopolies,  1854-55 
Venezuela,  1525,  1562,  1607,  1742,  1769, 

1807 
Venezuela     boundary     dispute,     1742, 

1765,  1801,  1832 
Washington  inaugural  centennial,  1611 
Weather  Bureau,  1849 
West  Point,  1538-39,  1748 
coal 

Coolidge,  2652,  2684,  2700,  2723 
coastal  and  geodetic  survey 

Cleveland,  1536-37 
coinage  and  currency  (See  also  currency 

and  silver  question) 
Jackson,  404,  431,455-58 
Polk,  696,  724,  739,  752-53 
Buchanan,  943-46 


Lincoln,  1071-72 

Hayes,  1337-40,  1362,  1372-73,  1410 

Arthur,  1484,  1501 

Cleveland,    1531-35,    1570,    1613,    1745, 
1771-72,  1834 
Colombia  (See  also  New  Granada) 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  234 

Monroe,  177,  188,  205,  218 

Jackson,  351,  361,  379-80,  392 

Van  Buren,  476,  521,  546 

Tyler,  604 

Lincoln,  1086,  1097 

Johnson,  A.,  1182 

Grant,  1193,  1203,  1297,  1323 

Hayes,  1361,  1383,  1404-05 

Arthur,  1427-28 

Cleveland,  1515-16,  1556,  1738 

Harrison,  1655,  1683 

McKinley,  1903,  1930,  1931-32,  1981 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2062,  2096-05,  2229 

Taft,  2445-46,2491-92 

Wilson,  2590-91 
Colorado,  Territory  of 

Lincoln,  1062 

Grant,  1274,  1294,  1325 
Columbia  Valley  Administration 

Truman,  2973 
Comanches 

Harrison,  1728-29 
Commerce 

Washington,  3,  7,  17,  18.  29 

Adams,  41,  45,  48,  50 

Jefferson,  58,  59,  62,  64-65,  72-74 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  232-33,  234,  235,  250-55 

Polk,  660-61,  720-21,  739-40 

Fillmore,  818-19 

Pierce,  877 

Hayes,  1347,  1406-07 

Arthur,  1508-10 

Cleveland,  1526-27,  1529-30,  1610 

Department  of:  Coolidge,  2646,  2684, 
2691,  2699,2713,  2734-35 

interstate  regulation:  Johnson,  1120-21 
Commerce  and  Labor  Department 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2022,   2060-61,   2073-75, 
2077,  2078,  2089,  2109,  2154-55,  2173, 
2235,  2263,  2292, 2293 
Commercial  expansion   (See  also  invest- 
ments) 

Grant,  1197-98,  1206,  1213,  1225,  1240, 
1266,  1279 

Harrison,  1631,  1632,  1653,  1658,  1659, 
1665,  1671,  1687-88,  1695,  1703,  1708- 
1713,  1714-15,  1716,  1723-24,  1730-31 

McKinley,  1865,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1872- 
1873,  1874,  1885,  1897,  1899,  1901, 
1902,  1904-05,  1906,  1909,  1912-13, 
1915,  1923,  1924,  1932,  1934,  1935, 
^SS^.    1Q40,    1943-    1944-45'    l946> 


Commercial  expansion  (cont'd) 

1947-48,  1956,  1964,  1968,  1973,  1978, 
1980-81,  1982-83,  1986,  1988,  1989- 
1990,  1991,  1993-94 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2028,  2033,  2035-36,  2042, 
2046-47,  2051-52,  2061,  2062,  2074- 
2075,  2086-87,  2097,  2098,  2102-03, 
2117-18,  2125-26,  2136,  2139,  2141, 
2176,  2180-81,  2187-88,  2189-90,  2192- 
2193,  2222-23,  2225.  2233,  2234-35, 
2263-64,  2273-74,  2277-79,  2291-93, 
2329-30,  2332 

Harding,  2616,  2618-19 

Coolidge,  2643,  2653-54,  2707,  2712, 
2726-27,  2730,  2734-35,  2742 

Eisenhower,  3040,  3055-56,  3073,  3112- 

3X13 
commodity  prices 

Harrison,  1665-66 
communism 

Cleveland,  1601 

Eisenhower,     3014-15,     3026-27,     3030, 

3°39>  3°4o,  3041'  3°43>  3054"55>  3°73- 
3074,  3076-79,  3086-89,  3106,  3119, 
3120 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3163-64 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 

Eisenhower,  3030 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors 

Eisenhower,  3114 
Congo 

Arthur,  1480,  1493-94 

Cleveland,  1519,  1738 

Harrison,  1654-55 

Taft,  2340-41 

Eisenhower,  3109 

Kennedy,  3126,  3145,  3153 
Congo  Conference — Berlin   (1885) 

Cleveland,  1519-20 
congressional  term  of  office 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3148,  3152 
Connecticut  militia 

admonition:  Madison,  117-18 
Conscription 

Washington,  14 

Jefferson,  92 
conservation 

Hayes,  1351-52,  1368,  1391-92,  1419 

Arthur,  1470-71,  1490,  1511 

Cleveland,  1781,  1844 

Taft,  2365.  2409-12,  2414-15,  2536-37 

Wilson,  2549-50,  2553,  2602 

Hoover,  2763-64,  2802 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2813 

Truman,  2954,  2961,  2964,  2973-74 

Eisenhower,  3020-21 

Kennedy,  3148 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3169,  3172 
conservation,  forest 

McKinley,  1920,  1955,  1956,  2006 
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Roosevelt,  T.,  2028-30,  2068-69,  2070, 
2091-92,  2119-22,  2176,  2183-84,  2218, 
2267-70,  2316-20 

Harding,  2638 

Coolidge,  2654-55,  2734 

Eisenhower,  3034,  3145,  3061,  3115 
conservation,  land 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2030-33,  2068-69,  2070, 
2090-92,  2119-22,  2129-30,  2175-76, 
2183-84,  2218,  2264,  2265-67 

Harding,  2638 

Coolidge,  2654,  2658-59,  2683,  2697-98, 
2719-20,2737-39 

Eisenhower,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115 
conservation,  mineral  resources 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2070,  2088-89,  2129-30, 
2208-09,  2267 

Eisenhower,  3045,  3061,  3115 
conservation,  natural  resources 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2028-33,  2068-69,  2070, 
2088-89,  2090-92,  2119-22,  2129-30, 
2131,  2175-76,  2183-84,  2208-09,  2218, 
2264-70,  2277,  2316-22,  2327-28 

Coolidge,  2649,  2652,  2654-55,  2656, 
2658-60,  2682-83,  2684,  2697-98,  2700, 
2719-22,  2723,  2734,  2737-39 

Truman,  2930-31,  2947,  2954,  2962, 
2973-74.  2991,  2996-97 

Eisenhower,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115 
conservation,  water 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2030-33,  2091-92,  2119- 
2122,  2129-30,  2264-65,  2320-22,  2327- 
2328 

Coolidge,  2649,  s654'  2658,  2659-60, 
2682-83,    2685-86,    2697-98,    2719-22, 

2737-39 
Eisenhower,    3034,    3045,    3053,    3061, 

3070-71,  3115-16 
conservation,  wildlife 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2068-69,   2129-30,   2131, 

2277,  2327-28 
Coolidge,  2649 

Eisenhower,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115 
Constitution  of  the  U.S. 
Jefferson,  63 
Johnson,  A.,  1112-15,  1133-34,  1145-49, 

1158 
modern    views   of;    Roosevelt,    F.    D., 

2830-31 
Constitution,  U.S.S. 

Madison,  1 18 
consular  service 

Cleveland,    1527-28,    1563-64,    1610-11, 

1744,  1807-09,  1832-33 
Harrison,  1659 

McKinley,  1912-13,  1946,  1990-91 
Roosevelt,   T.,   2046-47,   2087,   2124-25, 

2193-94 
Taft,  2381-82,  2463-64,  2488-90 
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contraband 

McKinley,  1913,  1984 
Coolidge,  Calvin 

Agriculture,    Department    of,    2653-54, 

2658-59,    2681-82,    2693-96,    2715-17, 

2718,  2725,  2732-34 
air  mail,  domestic,  2713,  2735;   hemi- 
spheric, 2713-14,  2737 
Air  Service,  Army,  2680,  2712 
Alaska,  2649,  2687 
alien    property    (in    U.S.),    2678,    2705, 

2723-24,  2729 
American      Republics,      International 

Conference  of  (6th,  at  Havana,  1929), 

2729 
Annapolis  (U.  S.  Naval  Academy),  2679 
Armenia,  2678 

army,  2650,  2665-66,  2679-80,  2702-03, 
2703-05,  2711-13,   2713-14,   2731-32 
Austria,  2678,  2730 
aviation,  2649,  2680,  2713,  2735 
banking  reform,  2701 
Belgium,  2677 
Budget  Bureau,  2672 
business,  Federal   regulation   of,  2701- 

2702 
Canada,  2721 

child  labor,  2650,  2725,  2740 
Chile,  2730 

China,  2675,  2707-08,  2726,  2730 
civil  service,  2649,  2664,  2687-88,  2740- 

2741 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  sesquicentennial 

of.  2725-26 
coal,  2652,  2684,  2700,  2723 
Commerce     Department,     2646.     2684, 

2691,  2699,  27!3-  2734-35 
commercial    expansion,    2643,    2653-54, 

2707,    2712,    2726-27,    2730,    2734-35, 

2742 
conservation,  forests,  2654-55,  2734 
conservation,  land,  2654,  2658-59,  2683, 

2697-98,  2719-20,  2737-39 
conservation,   natural   resources,   2649, 

2652,    2654-55,    2656,    2658-60,    2682- 

2683,    2684.    2697-98,    2700,    2719-22, 

2723.  2734.  2737-39 
conservation,   water,   2649,   2654,   2658, 

2659-60,    2682-83,    2685-86,    2697-98, 

2719-22,  2737-39 
conservation,  wildlife,  2649 
Cuba.  2714.  2732,  2735-36 
Czechoslovakia,  2677 
Dawes  Plan,  2666-67 
debt,  internal,   2656,  2670-71,  2691-92, 

2710,  2728-29 
defense,  internal,   2646,  2665,  2679-80, 

2703-05,  2711-13,  2731-32 


depression,  agricultural,  2653-54,  2658- 
2659,  2682,  2693,  2716,  2733 

disarmament,  desirability  of,  2667, 
2674-75.  2705,  2708,  2712,  2732 

District  of  Columbia,  2649,  2687,  2708- 
2709,  2725,  2741 

education,  Federal  promotion  of,  2650- 

2651,  2702,  2724-25,  2741 
electoral  reform,  2667 
Employment  Service,  U.S.,  2725 
Estonia,  2677 

Farm  Loan  Board,  2681,  2682,  2718 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  2648 
Federal  Government,  reorganization  of, 

2652,  2664-65,  2688 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  2649,  2688 

Finland,  2677 

fiscal      conditions,      2644-45,      2670-72, 

2690-93,  2710-11,  2728-29 
flood   control,   2719-20 
France,  2644,  2663,  2677-78,  2731 
Germany,  2644 
Great  Britain,  2643,  2648,  2677,  2712, 

2731 
Greece,  2678,  2730 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  death  of,  2642 
highway    construction,    2654-55,    2714, 

2736-37 
highway,    Pan-American,    building   of, 

2636-37 
highways,  Pan-American  Congress  (Rio 

de  Janeiro,  1928),  2714 
Hungarv,  2677 
immigration,  need  for  restriction,  2651, 

2663-64,  2678-79,  2700.  2725,  2739 
Indians,  2722-23,  2725,  2741-42 
insular    possessions,    U.S..    2650,    2687, 

2702-03,  2715 
Interior  Department,  2654,  2723,  2739, 

2741-42 
internal   improvements,  2646,   2685-86, 

2691,  2696-97,  2719-22,  2737-39 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  2647, 

2661,  2687,  2694-95,  2736 
Italy,  2677,  2731 
Japan, 2712 
judiciary,    need    for    reform,    2647-48, 

2662-63,  2687,  2700-01 
Justice  Department,  2647-48,  2742-43 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  2730-31 
Labor  Department,  2684,  2725,  2739 
labor    questions,    2647,    2661,    2686-87, 

2699-2700,  2725,  2740 
Latin  America,  2668 
Latvia,  2677 

League  of  Nations,  2642,  2675-77,  2712 
Liberia,  2678 
Lithuania,  2677 
Locarno  Conference,  2674 


Coolidge,  C.  (cont'd) 

lynching,  2648-49,  2664,  2722,  2742 
McCoy,  Frank  R.,  Nicaraguan  mission, 

2729 
Maine,  U.S.S.,  memorial  to,  2735-36 
merchant  marine,  2646,  2649,  2661-62, 

2683-84,  2698-99,  2705,  2713,  2736 
Meyer,   Eugene,   Farm   Loan   Commis- 
sioner, 2718 
Mexico,  2726,  2730 
minimum  wage  law,  2650 
Monroe  Doctrine,  2655 
Morrow,   Dwight   W.,   Ambassador   to 

Mexico,  2730 
motherhood,  aid  to,  2687 
Muscle  Shoals,  2654,  2659-60,  2682-83, 

2695,  2718-19,2739 
narcotics,  2650 
National  Guard,  2679 
National     Police     Bureau,     need     for 

establishment  of,  2663 
navy,  2650,  2652,  2665-66,  2670,  2679- 

2680,    2703,    2705,    2712-13,    2713-14, 

2726,  2731-32 
Negroes,  American,  2648-49,  2664,  2688- 

2689,  2702,  2722,  2742 
Nicaragua,  2678,  2726,  2729-30 
oil  scandals,  2743 
Osages,  2723,  2739 

Panama  Canal,  2646,  2650,  2712,  2715 
penal  reforms,  2648,  2663 
Pension  Office,  2670,  2724 
Peru, 2730 
Philippine  Islands,  2687,  2702-03,  2715, 

2742 
Poland,  2677 
Post    Office    Department,    2645,    2649, 

2670,  2713-14,  2735,  2736,  2740 
power  grid,  need  for,  2646,  2654 
Prohibition,  2648,  2650,  2684-85,  2706, 

2722, 2743 
public  buildings,  construction  of,  2649, 

2691,  2708-09,  2725,  2741 
public  health,  2650,  2696 
public  lands,  disposal  of,  2695 
Puerto  Rico,  2715,  2742 
radio,  2649,  2699 
railroads,   problems  of,   2646-47,   2653, 

2660-61,  2686-87,  2694-95,  2698,  2724, 

2736 
Red  Cross,  2742 
reparations,    World    War    I,    2666-67, 

2674 
Rumania,  2677 
Russia,  2643,  2678 
Shipping  Board,  2661-62,  2683-84,  2698- 

2699,  2713,2736 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  2726,  2729,  2742 
Strawn,   Silas   H.,   American    Commis- 
sioner to  China,  2708 
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tariff,  2645-46,   2663-64,   2691-93,   2700, 

2707,  2717-18 
taxation,  2645,  2653,  2656-58,  2670-73, 

2691-92,  2710-11,  2728-29 
transportation,  2694-95,  2698,  2721-22 
Treasury  Department,  2644-45,  2670-72, 

2690-93,  2710-11,  2728-29 
veterans'  benefits,  2651-52,  2666,  2680- 

2681,    2691,    2705,    2710,    2724,    2729, 

2732 
Veterans  Bureau,  2651-52,  2666,  2670, 

2680-81,  2705,  2724,  2732 
Vocational    Education,   Federal   Board 

for,  2725 
War    Department,    2652,    2665,    2670, 

2680 
war,  outlawing  of,  2668,  2730-31,  2742 
war  debts,  2643-44,  2666-67,  2668,  2677- 

2678,  2707,  2730 
Washington  Conference  (of  1921-1922), 

2665,  2667,  2674-75,  2705,  2707,  2708, 

2712 
Washington,  D.  C,  improvements  of, 

2708-09,  2725,  2741 
Washington,   George,   bicentennial   of, 

2725 
West  Point  (U.  S.  Military  Academy), 

2679 
women's  labor,  2650,  2725,  2740 
Wood,  Leonard,  Governor-General  of 

Philippines,  2702-03,  2715 
World  Court,  2642-43,  2667,  2675-77 
Wright,    Orville,    25th    anniversary    of 

flight,  2735 
Yugoslavia,  2678 
Copyright,  international  conference  on 

Cleveland,  1524,  1563,  1744 
copyright  laws,  international 

Harrison,  1639,  1673,  1686-87,  ^^ 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2182-83 
Corporations,  Bureau  of 
Taft,  2416-17,  2529,  2539 
corruption 

Jackson,  371-72,  406 
Fillmore,  850 
Johnson,  A.,  1155 
Grant,  1232-33,  1318-19 
Corrupt  Practices  Act 

Wilson.  2578-79 
Corporations,  Bureau  of 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2073-75,   2112,   2157-58, 

2248 
Costa  Rica 
Fillmore,  838 
Buchanan,  989,  1017,  1043 
Lincoln,  1070,  1097 
Johnson,  A.,  1 180,  1 182 
Grant,  1194 
Arthur,  1427 
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Cleveland,  1738 

Harrison,  1631 

McKinley,  1871,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1981 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2104 

Taft,  2445-46,  2491-92 
Cour  d'Alenes 

Harrison,  1664 
Creeks 

Washington,  19,  26,  27,  32 

Jefferson,  65,  82,  96 

Madison,  124 

Monroe,  223 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  239 

Jackson,  405,  462-63 

Van  Buren,  509 

Buchanan,  966,  980-82,  1009,  1040-41 

Harrison,  1642-43 

McKinley,  1877,  1878 
crime 

Kennedy,  3125-26 
crime,  enforcement  laws 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2809-10 
criminal  laws,  revision  of 

Madison,  143 

Roosevelt,    T.,    2129,    2174,    2194-2204, 

2255-56 
crop  insurance 

Truman,  2920 
Cuba 

Van  Buren,  475 

Fillmore,  836-37 

Pierce,  933 

Johnson,  A.,  1182,  1184 

Grant,  1192-93,  1204-05,  1207,  1222, 

1224,  1238-39,  1259-61,  1281-82,  1279- 

1302,  1331 
Arthur,  1476,  1496 
Harrison,  1631,  1658,  1714 
McKinley,     1861-69,     1881-97,     1942-44, 

1951-52,  1967-68,  2002-03,  2004 
Roosevelt,   T.,   2033,  2038,  2061,   2135, 

2192,  2226-28,  2291,  2332 
Taft,  2345,  2508 
Coolidge,  2714,  2732,  2735-36 
Eisenhower,  3109,  3119,  3120 
Kennedy,  3126,  3145,  3149 
expeditions:      Fillmore,     808-13,     853; 

Taylor,   776;   Pierce,  857-58 
insurrection   in:   Hayes,    1343-44,    1359, 

1381;  Cleveland,  1804-05,  1826-32 
purchase  of:    Buchanan,   981-82,    1009, 

1041 
Cuban  missile  crisis 
Kennedy,  3126,  3129 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3136,  3152 
Cumberland  Road 
Monroe,  197,  210,  211 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  239,  240 
currency 


Washington,  3 
currency  reforms 
Madison,  144-45 

Tyler,  574-80,  591-97,  605-06,  607-09 
Johnson,  A.,  1123-24,  1134-35-  1157-60. 

1174-77 
Grant,  1189-90,  1214-15,  1226,  1263-65, 
1275-78,   1291-92,   1309-11,  1318 
customs  revenue,  commissioner  for 

Grant,  1191 
Czechoslovakia 
Coolidge,  2677 


D 


Dakota,  Territory  of 

Lincoln,  1062 
Daniel,  Peter 

Lincoln,  1058 
Darien  Isthmus,  canal  plans 

Johnson,  A.,  1182 

Grant,  1193,  1207,  1227 

McKinley,  1930,  1931-32 
Dawes  Plan 

Coolidge,  2666-67 
debt,  foreign 

Jefferson,  66,  71,  77,  82 

Madison,  127 

Monroe,  179,  189,  220 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  258 

Van  Buren,  540,  548,549 

Tyler,  573,  579,  596 

Johnson,  A.,  1172 

Hoover,  2750-51,  2802 
debt,  national  (See  also  budget) 

Washington,  7,  10-11,  16,  20,  26,  30-31, 

36 
Adams,  43 
Jefferson,  60,  61,  66,  67,  71,  77,  82,  87, 

93- 98 
Madison,  127,  136,  144 
Monroe,   151,   172,   178-79,   189,   194-95, 

199,  205-06,  210,  220-21 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  236-37,  257,  272,  273,  283 
Jackson,  302-03,  354-55,  363-64,  381-82, 

383-  399-4°°>  428,  430 
Van  Buren,  478,  495,  522-23,  524,  547, 

548-49.  55°- 55i'552-57 
Tyler,  573.  605-06,  624 
Polk,  651,  690-91,  719-20,  722,  749 
Fillmore,  798,  805-06,  818,  820,  840 
Pierce,  863,  905,  929 
Buchanan, 995 
Lincoln,  1101-02 
Johnson,    A.,    1123-24,    1135,    1152-53, 

1155,  1160,  1171-74 
Grant,    1188,    1189,    1190,    1191,    1198, 

1214-15,  1225,  1241-42,  1262,  1319 


debt  (cont'd) 

Hayes,  1338-40,  1346,  1362,  1373 
Harrison,  1660-61,  1691,  1719-21 
McKinley,  1858,  i860,  1913,  1923,  1991- 

!994 

Wilson,  261 1-12 

Harding,  2627 

Coolidge,  2656,  2670-72,  2691-92,  2710, 
2728-29 
debtors 

Jackson,  305-06,  355-56 
Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen 

Madison,  133 

Jackson,  314 
defense,  European  commitment 

Kennedy,  3138 
Defense  Department 

Eisenhower,  3028,  3057-58,  3088 
defense,  internal 

Washington,  2,  31,  37 

Adams,  40,  41,  46,  51,  53-54 

Jefferson,  61,  62,  80,  83,  92,  96-97 

Madison,  104,  109,  113,  137 

Monroe,   153,   163,   173,   179-80,   190-91, 
195,  206,  221-22,  228 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  236,  240-42 

Jackson,  436-37 

Van  Buren,  508-09,  524 

Tyler,  579-80,  589-90 

Johnson,  A.,  1136 

Grant,  1200,  1284-85 

Harrison,  1637,  1661-62,  1692,  1721 

McKinley,  1876-88,  2003-04 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2039-45,   2138,   2170-71, 
2239,  2284-85,  2330 

Taft,  2357,  2393 

Wilson,  2557-59,  2562-67,  2569,  2573-75 

Harding,  2639 

Coolidge,  2646,  2665,  2679-80,  2703-05, 
2711-13,  2731-32 

Hoover,  2748-49,  2779,  2783-84 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2852-53,  2856-59 

Truman,  2989,  2996,  3005,  3006 

Eisenhower,  3015-16,  3029-30,  3041-42, 

3°43>  3°57-58>  3076"83'  3o86"89>  3099- 
3101,  3110-1 1 
Kennedy,  3127-28,  3137-38,  3149 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3160 
Delaware  Indians 

Jefferson,  76 
demagoguery 

Roosevelt,  T.,   2204-06,   2260-61,   2307- 

2309 
Denmark 

Madison,  107,  112-13,  119 

Monroe,  219 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  234,  252-53,  282 

Jackson,  297,  319-20,  345,  348,  360,  378- 

379,389,417,446 
Van  Buren,  475,  520 
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Taylor,  775,  777 

Pierce,  880-81,  901,  903 

Lincoln,  1070,  1085 

Johnson,  1166,  1180,  1183 

Grant,  1258 

Hayes,  1403 

Arthur,  1430,  1457,  1474 

Cleveland,  1609,  1744 

Harrison,  1656,  1678 

McKinley,  1930,  1987,  1990 
Depression 

1873:  Hayes,  1344-45 

1929"1933:  Hoover,  2752-53,  2772-76, 
2782,  2784,  2785-91,  2794-95,  2795-98, 
2803-04;  recovery  from:  Roosevelt, 
F.  D.,  2806-11,  2811-18,  2819,  2822-26, 
2827-30,  2834-41,  2844-49,  2853-54 

agricultural:    Harding,    2622-23,    2629- 
2630,     2638-39;     Coolidge,     2653-54, 
2658-59,  2682,  2693,  2716,  2733 
Detroit  massacre 

Madison,  116-17 
developing  nations 

Kennedy,  3140-41,  3150-51 
Dewey,  Commodore  George 

McKinley,  1889-90 
disarmament  (See  also  arms  limitation) 

McKinley,  1910,  1940 

Coolidge,  2667,  2674-75,  2705,  2708, 
2712,  2732 

Hoover,  2802 

Truman,  2985 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3160 
disaster  assistance,  federal 

Eisenhower,  3061 
disease,  communicable 

Hoover,  2781 
displaced  persons 

Truman,  2948,  2957-58 
distressed  citizens  abroad 

Grant,  1240-41 
District  of  Columbia  (See  also  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

Jackson,  342,  468 

Polk,  663-64 

Fillmore,  806,  832,  845-46 

Pierce,  866,  894,  907-08,  931 

Buchanan,  968,  1000,  1025,  1052 

Lincoln,  1062-63,  1093>  ^05 

Grant,   1231,   1253,   1273,   1292-93,   1329 

Hayes,  1352-53,  1370-71,  1393-94,  1420- 
1421 

Arthur,  1450-51,  1473,  1490,  1510 

Cleveland,  1554,  1586-87,  1624-25 

Harrison,  1647-48,  1662,  1693,  1694, 
1732 

McKinley,  1921,  1969-70,2010 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2023,  2046,  2072,  2093- 
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32  02 
District  of  Columbia  (cont'd) 

2094,  2106,  2107,  2113-16,  2127,  2153- 
2154,  2183,  2206-07,  2306 

Taft,  2361-62,  2418,  2421-26,  2540-41 

Coolidge,  2649,  2687,  2708-09,  2725, 
2741 

Hoover,  2756,  2769-70,  2779 

Truman,  2938,  2975,  2992 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3037,  3051,  3067 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3075 

Capitol  construction:  Fillmore,  832 

establishment  of  police  force:  Tyler, 
581 

home-rule  for:  Monroe,  164-65;  Jack- 
son, 356-57,  444-45;  Van  Buren,  493- 
494,  514;  Tyler,  612,  630;  Johnson, 
A.,  1139;  Eisenhower,  3037,  3051,  3067 

restoration     of     original     boundaries: 
Lincoln,   1061 
divorce  law,  reform  of 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2218-19 
Dominican    Republic    (See    also    Santo 
Domingo) 

Grant,  1203,  1206-08,  1258,  1330-31 

Harrison,  1676,  1714 

McKinley,  1903,  1930,  1981,  1990 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2167-69 

Taft,  2345,  2445-46,  2507-08,  2516 
Kennedy,  3140 
Dred-Scott  decision  (1857) 

Buchanan,  969,  1003,   1028,  1037-38 
Dulles,  John  Foster 

Eisenhower,  3110 


Eaton,  John,  Consul  in  Tripoli 

Jefferson,  81 
economy  in  government 

Wilson,  2556-57,  2586,  2599,  2612 

Hoover,  2788-89 

Truman,  2939-40,  2959 
economv,  national 

Eisenhower,  3031-32,  3041-42,  3044, 
3°53-  3058-6i,  3071-72,  3083-84,  3088, 
3089,  3111-12,  3113-14 

Kennedy,  3123-25 
Ecuador 

Jackson,  392 

Van  Buren,  476,  521 

Tyler,  572,  586 

Polk,  718 

Johnson,  A.,  1 181 

Grant,  1203,  1206,  1258,  1283 

Arthur,  1430 

Cleveland,  1520,  1609,  1763-64 

Harrison,  1629,  1683 

McKinley,  1990 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 


Taft,  2376,  2491-92,  2505-06 
Education  (See  also  National  University) 
Jefferson,  87-88 
Van  Buren,  495 
Hoover,  2764 
Education,  Federal  aid  to 
Washington,  3,  35 
Jefferson,  88 
Madison,  108,  139,  142 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  244-46 
Grant,  1219,  1230,  1272,  1285-86,  1295- 

1296,  1316,  1317-18 
Hayes,    1354,    1369-70,    1393,    1396-97, 

1420 
Arthur,  1444,  1469-70,  1488,  1511 
Harrison,  1650,  1657,  1693,  1697,  1703, 

1727-28 
McKinley,  1953,  1956,  2007 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2048-49,  2071,  2092,  2115- 

2116,  2185,  2203,  2215-18,  2262,  2263, 

2325-26 
Wilson,  2579 
Harding,  2637-38 

Coolidge,  2650-51,  2702,  2724-25,  2741 
Truman,    2935-36,    2953,    2955,    2965, 

2974.  2991 
Eisenhower,  3036,  3049,  3063-64,  3071, 

3091,  3105,  3116-17 
Kennedy,  3125,  3136-37,  3147 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3156,  3158,  3168 
education  (Indian) 
Polk,  698,  727 
Hayes,  1390-91,  1417-18 
Arthur,  1443 
Cleveland,    1578,    1615,    1621,    1754-55, 

1783 
Education,  Bureau  of 

Grant,  1219,  1252,  1272,  1316 
efficiency  in  government 

Taft,  2353-54,  2427-28,  2531-33 

Wilson,  2556-57,  2586,  2599 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3170,  3172 

Egypt 

Lincoln,  1087,  1098 

Johnson,  A.,  1 180 

Grant,  1257,  1323 

Hayes,  1382,  1406 

Arthur,  1454,  1476,  1494 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3109 
Eight-Hour  Work  Law 

Taft.  2417-19 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. 

Agriculture  Department,  3033-34,  3036, 

3°47>    3°53>    3°59-6l>    3°7°-71'    3°82. 

3102-03,  3114-15 
Air  Force,  3029,  3042 
Alaska,  3050,  3066,  3086,  3104,  3114 
Antarctica,  3109 


Eisenhower,  D.  (cont'd) 

A.N.Z.U.S.  Treaty,  3039,  3109 

area  redevelopment,  3051-52 
arms  limitation,  3040,  3041,  3042,  3055, 

3°73-  3085,  3097-3101-  31Q9 
army,  3042 

arts,  Federal  promotion  of,  3051 
atomic    energy,    control    of,    3028-29, 

3055,  3063,  3097-3101,  3109 
Atomic   Energy   Agency,   international 

creation  of,  3109 
Australia,  3039,  3109 
Austria,  3109 

balance  of  payments,  3099,  3120 
Berlin,  crisis  in,  3087,  3109,  3120 
budget,    3017,    3031-32,    3044-45,    3046, 

3048-49,  3059,  3083-84,  3091-93,  3104, 

3108,  3113-14 
Canada,  3029-30,  3057 
C.E.N.T.O.  Organization,  3055,  3109 
China,    3015,    3027,    3029,    3039,    3055. 

31Q9 
civil  defense,  3030,  3057-58 
civil  rights,  3023-24,  3053,  3066,  3071, 

3095,  3102,  3104,  3117 
commercial   expansion,    3040,    3055-56, 

3073,3112-13 
communism,     3014-15,     3026-27,     3030, 

3039,  3040-41,  3043,  3054-55,  3073-74, 

3°76-79'  3o86-89>  3,o6>  3!19.  312° 
Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.,  3030 
Congo,  3109 

conservation,  3020-21,  3034,  3045,  3061, 
3115;  forests,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115; 
land,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115;  min- 
erals, 3145,  3061,  3115;  water,  3034, 

3°45>    3°53>    3°61'    3°7°-71.    311516' 
wildlife,  3034,  3045,  3061,  3115 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  3114 

Cuba,  3109,  3119,  3120 

Defense     Department,    3028,     3061-62, 


defense,  national,  3015-16,  3029-30, 
3041-42,  3043,  3057-58,  3076-83,  3086- 
3089,  3099-3101,  3110-11 

disaster  assistance,  Federal,  3061 

District  of  Columbia,  3023,  3026,  3037, 
3051,  3067;  home  rule  for,  3037,  3051, 
3067 

Dulles,  John  Foster,  3110 

economy:  national,  3016-19,  3031-32, 
3041-42,  3044,  3053,  3058-61,  3071- 
3072,    3083,    3084,    3088-89,    3111-12, 

education,  Federal  promotion  of,  3024, 
3036,  3049,  3063-64,  3071,  3091,  3105, 
3116,  3117 

Egypt-  3°39-  3»°9 

European  Defense  Community,  3013- 
3014 


3203 

European   Economic   Cooperation,   or- 
ganization for,  3100 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  3049,  3053 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  3114 
Federal  Government,  reorganization  of, 

3°5! 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  3024, 

3H7 
foreign    aid,    3028,    3056-57,    3081-83, 

3099-3101 

foreign   policy,   principles   of,  3012-14, 

3027-28,    3039-41,    3°48'52>  3°72-75> 

3076-79,    3080-83,    3084-85,  3086-89, 

3093-94.  3097-3101'  3108"11 
France,  3026,  3027 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade, 

3056,  3073,  3082 
Geneva  conferences  (1956),  3054,  3055 
Germany  (West),  3026,  3055 
Great  Britain,  3039,  3055 
Greece,  3039,  3067 
Guatemala,  3109 
Hawaii,   3021,  3037,   3050,   3066,  3104, 

3ii4 

Health,    Education    and    Welfare    De- 
partment, 3026,  3083,  3114,  3117-18 
Herter,  Christian,  3110 
highways,  Federal  program   for,  3034- 

3°35»  3°45-46-  3°53>  3o62-63>  3112 
housing    programs,    Federal,    3036-37, 

3044,  3048,  3065,  3118-19 
Hungarian    Revolution    (1956),    3074, 

3078,  3109 
Hungary,  3074,  3109,  3119 
hydro-electric  projects,  3045,  3115-16 
immigration,  3023-24,  3050,  3053,  3067, 

3074,3119 
Indians,  3066-67 

Indo-China,  French  war  in,  3026,  3027 
inflation,  3091-92,  3102-03 
internal  improvements,  3046 
internal   security,   3019-20,   3030,   3040, 

3043,  3058 
international  financial  agencies,  3110 
Iran,  3026,  3039,  3055,  3109 
Iraq,  3055 
Israel,  3055 
Italy,  3039,  3067 
Japan,  3039,3056,3109 
juvenile  delinquency,  3039 
Korea,  3026,  3028,  3039,  3053 
Korean  War,  3014-15,  3026,  3027 
Labor  Department,  3035-36 
labor  legislation,  3022-23,  3049-50,  3065- 

3066,3094-95,3112 
Laos,  3120 
Lebanon, 3109 
loyalty  program,  3019-20 
Marine  Corps,  U.  S.,  3042 
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32°4        Eisenhower,  D.  (cont'd) 

Mutual  Security  Program,  3056 

narcotics,  3049 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, 3114,  3116-17 

N.A.T.O.,  3027-28,  3039,  3055,  3078, 
3083,   3109 

nationalism,  3068,  3099-3100 

navy,  3029,  3042,  3077 

New  Zealand,  3039,  3109 

Nixon,  Richard  M.,  3110 

nuclear  weapons,  stockpiling  of,  3042 

O.A.S.,  3109 

Okinawa,  3027 

Pakistan,  3039,  3055 

Philippines,  3039 

Post  Office  Department,  3020,  3035, 
3050,   3114 

public  health,  3036,  3048,  3053 

public  works,  3046 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  3014 

rent  control,  3019 

Rural    Electrification    Administration, 

3»»4 
Russia,  3028,  3040-41,  3054,  3074,  3076- 

3079,  3084-85,  3097,  3109,  3110 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  3029-30,  3112 
S.E.A.T.O.,  3039,  3055,  3109 
segregation,  elimination  of,  3026 
Selective  Service  System,  3042 
social  legislation,  3023-25 
social  security,  3024,  3025 
Strategic  Air  Command,  3077 
Suez  crisis  (1956),  3109 
suffrage,    extention    of,    3037,    3040-41, 

3067 
tariff,  3041,  3056,3073 
taxation,  3017-18,  3032,  3044-45,  3053, 

3104,  3113 
Tibet,  3109 
transportation,  3146 
Trieste,  3109 

Truman,  2993-94,  3007,  3008 
Turkey,  3039,  3055 
United  Nations,  3028,  3039,  3040,  3055, 

3073,  3084-85,  3105,  3109,  3110 
United     States     Information    Agency, 

3040-41,  3056,  3073-74,  3109 
urban  problems,  3104-05,  3118-19 
Veterans  Administration,  3037,  3066 
veterans'  benefits,  3025,  3051,  3066,  31 19 
voting  age,  lowering  of,  3037,  3050-51 
wage  and  price  controls,  3018-19 
welfare  legislation,  3035-36,  3044,  3047- 

3048,  3049-50,  3053,  3064-66,  3118 
World  Court,  3105 
Yugoslavia,  3039 
election 

(i860):  distribution  of  vote,  chart,  1109 


(1864):  distribution  of  vote,  chart,  1109; 

Lincoln,  1 106-07 
(1884):  Arthur,  1492-93 
Presidential:  Tyler,  613-14 
election  campaigns 

contributions  to:  Johnson,  L.  B.,  3176 
election  laws 

need  for  reform:  Buchanan,  1019,  1021, 
1049;     Harrison,     1674-76,     1704-07, 
1733;    Roosevelt,   T.,    2160-61,   2275- 
2276 
Electoral  College 

reforms:  Jackson,  298-301,  332-33,  356, 
371,  388,  409,  443-44.  468;  Johnson, 
A.,  1185-86;  Arthur,  1493;  Harrison, 
1704-07;  Coolidge,  2667;  Johnson, 
L.  B.,  3170 
Emancipation  Proclamation 

semi-centennial:  Taft,  2368,  2426 
Embargo 

Jefferson,  81,  90-91,  94-96,  98 
Madison,  102-03,  108,  111-12 
employees,  Federal 

pay  increases:  Kennedy,  3133-34,  3146, 

3'47 
Employment  Act  of  1946 

Truman,  2962-63 
Employment  Service,  U.  S. 

Coolidge,  2725 
Enterprise,  U.S.S. 

Jefferson,  59 
epidemics 

Adams,  40,  44,  46 

Jefferson,  78 

Monroe,  165,  208,  224-25 

Jackson,  358 

Van  Buren,  472,  517 

Tyler,  566 

Pierce,  856-57,  875 

Johnson,  A.,  1129 

Hayes,  1355-56-  »363 

Cleveland,  1523,  1536 

cholera,  danger  of:  Harrison,  1731-32 

tuberculosis:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2274-75 

yellow  fever:  McKinley,  1878-79,  1915 
Estonia 

Coolidge,  2677 
Europe 

peace  in:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  232 

political     and     economic     conditions: 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2809,  2818,  2820-22, 
2833-34,  2842-44 
European  Aid  program 

Truman,  2958,  2967-68,  2978-79,  2980, 
2985-88,  3002-03,  3004-05 
European  Common  Market 

Kennedy,  3142-43,  3150 
European  Defense  Community 

Eisenhower,  3013-14 


3205 


European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organ- 
ization for 

Eisenhower,  3100 
European  war  (1914-1918)  (See  also  World 
War  I) 

Wilson,  2551-52,  2557-59,  2580-87,  2588- 
2591,  2609 

American  home-front:  Wilson,  2591-92 

trade    with    non-belligerents:    Wilson, 
2552.  2554 
European  wars 

Adams,  51 

Jefferson,  72-74,  77-81,  88,  88-91,  94-96 
executive  clemency 

Harrison,  1722 
Executive  Department,  reorganization  of 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2327 
expansion 

Monroe,  214,  227 

western:  Tyler,  611 
expatriation 

Grant,   1258-59,  1282-83,  ^^  1307-og, 

'324-25 
explorations 

internal:    Monroe,  206;   Adams,  J.  Q., 

245;  Polk,  659-60 
mineral:  Lincoln,  1071 
naval:  Jackson,  466;  Fillmore,  828,  847- 
848;    Hayes,    1361;    Arthur,    1465-66, 
1505-06;  Taft,  2408 
Export-Import  Bank 

Kennedy,  3140 
extradition 

Harrison,  1630-31,  1656-57 

McKinley,    1908,    1930,    1939-40,    1980, 

1981,  1988 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2080-81 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 

Truman,  2920 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Eisenhower,  3049,  3053 
farewell  address 

Madison,  145-46 
Farm  Loan  Board 

Coolidge,  2681,  2682,  2718 
Farm  Loan  Bureau 

Harding,  2629-30 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Eisenhower,  3100 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Coolidge,  2648 
Federal  Government 

powers  of:  Johnson,  A.,  1113-21,  1134, 
1145,  1146 


reorganization  of:  Coolidge,  2652,  2664- 
2665,  2688;  Eisenhower,  3051 
Federal  officers 

protection  of:  Harrison,  1638 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

Coolidge,  2649,  2688 
Field,  Justice  Stephen  J. 

attack  on:  Harrison,  1638 
Fifteenth  Amendment 

need    for    enforcement:    Grant,     1288, 

!3'9 
Fillmore,  Millard 

Agriculture,  800,  823 

Argentina,  838 

army,  802-03,  827 

Brazil,  796-97 

California,  800-01;  mint,  799-800;  sur- 
vey, 822 

Canada,  814 

Capitol  construction,  832 

China,  797,  817,  840 

census  (1850),  800,  825,  844 

collection  of  national  debt,  805-06 

commerce,  818-19 

corruption,  850 

Costa  Rica,  838 

Cuba,  836-37 

Cuban  expeditions,  808-13,  853 

Department  of  State,  840 

District  of  Columbia,  806,  832,  845-46 

France,  812-13,  814,  837 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  802,  828 

fugitive  slaves,  832-34 

gold  in  California,  819-20 

Great  Britain,  795,  812-13,  814,  835-36, 
837, 838 

Hawaiian  Islands,  797,  815 

Indians,  801-02,  824,  826-27,  842-43,  846 

internal  improvements,  804-05,  825-26, 
847 

Isthmus  of  Panama:  railroad,  817 

Japan,  839-40 

Kossuth,  Louis,  815 

land  bounties  for  veterans,  823-24 

mail,  804,  829,  830-31,  849 

Mexico,  796,  816,  824-25,  837,  845 

mineral  lands,  822 

national  debt,  798,  805-06,  818,  820,  840 

Naval  Academv,  829,  848,  849 

naval  explorations,  828,  847-48 

navy,  802-03,  828-29,  848 

Netherlands,  840 

neutrality,  850-53 

New  Mexico,  801,  823,  844-45 

Nicaragua,  795-96,  817,  837-38 

Oregon  survey,  822 

Ottoman  Empire,  814-1  5 

patents,  844 

Peru,  797,  838-39 
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32°6        Fillmore,  M.  {cont'd) 

Portugal,  796,  814 

Postmaster     General,     803-04,     829-31, 

849 

presidential  powers,  793-95 

public  lands:  sales,  821-22,  822-23,  843- 
844;  surveys,  843-44 

public  statute  revisions,  831-32 

Santo  Domingo  revolution,  797,  817 

Secretary  of  Interior,  802,  821,  824 

Secretary  of  Navy,  802,  827-28,  847 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  797-98,   817-18, 
840-41 

Secretary  of  War,  802,  827,  847 

Seminoles,  843 

Sioux,  843 

slavery  in  territories,  807,  834 

Spain,  808-10,  813-14,  836-37 

specie  export,  820,  841 

tariff,  798-99,  819,  821,  841-42 

Texas,  820-21;  boundary  disputes,  806- 
807,  844 

Uruguay,  838 

Utah,  801,823 

Venezuela,  838 

veterans'  hospitals,  802,  827,  844 

Webster,  Daniel,  835 
finance  (See  also  Treasury,  assets  of,  and 
revenue) 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  236 

Jackson,  449-62 

Cleveland,   1791-94,   1809-24,   1851-53 

Coolidge,     2644-45,     2670-72,     2690-93, 
2710-11,  2728-29 

Hoover,  2749-50,  2788-89 
Finland 

Coolidge,  2677 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2809 
fiscal  conditions  (See  Treasury,  assets  of, 

and  revenue) 
Fish,  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  State,  1205- 

1206 
fisheries 

Adams,  40,  41 
fisheries  dispute 

Grant,  1210-13,  1221,  1236 

Harrison,  1630 

McKinley,  1936 
flood  control 

Coolidge,  2719-20 
Florida 

consolidation    of:     Monroe,     187,    188, 
194,  221 

controversies   in:    Monroe,    150,    157-61 
Florida,  West 

Madison,  107 
Food  Administration 

Wilson,  2592 
Food  Control  Act 

extension  of:  Wilson,  2603-04 


Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Eisenhower,  3024,  3117 
Food  and  Drug  Laws 

improvements  in:  Kennedy,  3136 
Food-For-Peace  program,  3129 
food  subsidies 

Truman,  2923-24 
foreign  aid  (See  also  World  War  II,  after- 
math) 

Eisenhower,  3028,  3056-57,  3071-73, 
3099-3101 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3156,  3171,  3177 
foreign  economic  policy 

Truman,  2910-11,  2948,  2958,  2969-70 

Kennedy,  3128-30 
foreign  policy  principles 

Washington,  2-3,  26,  29 

Eisenhower,  3012-14,  3027-28,  3039-41, 
3054-58,  3072-75,  3°76-79>  3o8°-83> 
3084-85,  3086-89,  3093-94,  3097-3101, 
3108-11 

Truman,  2908-09,  2966,  2969,  2970-71, 
2985-88,  2998-3010 

Kennedy,  3126-30,  3137,  3144,  3149-54 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3163-65,  3176-81 
foreign  relations 

Algiers:  Washington,  33;  Jefferson,  96; 
Madison,  119,  133-34,  141;  Monroe, 
224;  Jackson,  391 

Argentina:  Monroe,  160,  161,  170,  177, 
178,  205,  218-19;  Jackson,  352,  362, 
380-81,  392;  Van  Buren,  476,  500,  521; 
Tyler,  604;  Fillmore,  838;  Pierce, 
882;  Lincoln,  1097;  Johnson,  A., 
1180;  Grant,  1239,  12$i;  Hayes,  1361, 
1384,  1405;  Arthur,  1428-29,  1457, 
1474;  Cleveland,  1514-15'  *795; 
McKinley,  1897-98,  1929,  1946,  1980; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2229;  Taft,  2343-44, 
2375'  2378>  2491"92'  25°5^  Hoover, 
2782 

Armenia:  McKinley,  1989;  Wilson, 
2613-14;     Coolidge,     2678;     Hoover, 

2751 

Australia:  Grant,  1225,  1286;  Harrison, 
1695,  1725;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2183,  2279, 
2332;     Truman,    2985;     Eisenhower, 

3°39'  3109 

Austria:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  280;  Jackson, 
296,  322,  350,  361,  389,  417,  446;  Van 
Buren,  474,  500,  520,  545;  Tyler,  600, 
617;  Taylor,  777;  Pierce,  859;  John- 
son, A.,  1143,  ll8°;  Coolidge,  2678, 
2730;  Hoover,  2750-51;  Truman, 
2948;  Eisenhower,  3109 

Austria-Hungary:  Buchanan,  1041;  Lin- 
coln, 1070;  Grant,  1222,  1237;  Hayes, 
1382,  1402;  Arthur,  1430,  1457,  1474; 
Cleveland,     1515;     Harrison,     1678, 


foreign  relations  (cont'd) 
1714;  McKinley,  1898-99,  1929,  1980, 
1987;    Roosevelt,    T.,    2182;    Wilson, 
2582-85 

Barbary  States:  Jefferson,  58,  59,  65, 
67>  74>  75-  81,  86,  91,  96;  Madison, 
104,  107,  119,  141;  Monroe,  151,  164, 
173-74,  180-81,  218;  Adams,  J.  Q., 
241;  Jackson,  297,  391,  418,  448 

Belgian  Congo:  Harrison,   1654-55 

Belgium:  Jackson,  379,  390,  418,  446; 
Van  Buren,  475,  500,  520,  545;  Tyler, 
571,  617,  618;  Polk,  732;  Taylor,  777; 
Lincoln,  1085;  Johnson,  A.,  1163, 
1180,  1185;  Grant,  1268,  1278,  1283, 
1303;  Hayes,  1382,  1403;  Arthur, 
1430,  1454,  1474,  1480,  1493;  Cleve- 
land, 1762;  Harrison,  1631-32; 
McKinley,  1899,  1929,  1980,  1987; 
Taft,  2340-41;  Coolidge,  2677 

Bolivia:  Jackson,  362,  381;  Van  Buren, 
521-22;  Polk,  718;  Lincoln,  1097; 
Johnson,  A.,  1181,  1182;  Grant,  1206, 
1266;  Hayes,  1361,  1383,  1404,  1405; 
Arthur,  1428,  1456-57;  Harrison, 
1629;  McKinley,  1929-30,  1981;  Taft, 
2343,  2491-92;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2229; 
Hoover,   2747,  2782 

Borneo:  Johnson,  A.,  1180 

Brazil,  1125,  1164,  1180;  Monroe,  188, 
201,  218;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  262,  271-72; 
Jackson,  297-98,  352,  362,  380,  392, 
419,  446;  Van  Buren,  476,  500,  521, 
546;  Tyler,  572,  586,  619;  Polk,  716; 
Taylor,  779;  Fillmore,  796-97;  Pierce, 
860-61,  882;  Buchanan,  952,  990, 
1042;  Lincoln,  1099;  Grant,  1221, 
1224,  1239,  1266,  1331;  Hayes,  1361, 
1384,  1405;  Arthur,  1428,  1457,  1474, 
1480;  Cleveland,  1609,  1736-37,  1762- 
1763,  1795;  Harrison,  1633,  1654, 
1655,  1676-77,  1678,  1695,  1714; 
McKinley,  1898,  1929,  1930,  1981; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2228-33;  Taft,  2491-92, 
2505;  Hoover,  2782 

British  Guiana:  Harrison,  1714;  McKin- 
ley, 1912,  1945 

Bulgaria:  Arthur,  1476;  Wilson,  2585; 
Truman,  2947 

Canada:  Madison,  116,  117;  Jackson, 
346;  Van  Buren,  497,  519-20;  Tyler, 
567-69;  Fillmore,  814;  Lincoln,  1099- 
1100;  Johnson,  A.,  1142,  1185;  Grant, 
1195,  1210-13,  1268;  Cleveland,  1557- 
1558,  1604-05,  1606,  1765,  1800;  Har- 
rison, 1630,  1693-94,  1715,  1716-17, 
1725;  McKinley,  1873,  1905-06,  1909, 
1936;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2081-83,  2233- 
2234,  2270,  2278;  Taft,  2338-39,  2371- 
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2372,  2379,  2499-2500;  Coolidge,  2721; 
Eisenhower,  3029-30,  3057 

Central  America:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  235, 
252,  281,  282;  Jackson,  351,  361,  380, 
392,  419;  Van  Buren,  521;  Taylor, 
780;  Pierce,  860,  895-98;  Buchanan, 
953;  Arthur,  1456 

China:  Jackson,  351;  Van  Buren,  559; 
Tyler,  604,  618;  Polk,  650,  717,  718; 
Fillmore,  817,  840;  Pierce,  859;  Bu- 
chanan, 952,  977,  978,  998,  1007-08, 
1041-42;  Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1087, 
1098;  Johnson,  A.,  1125,  1185;  Grant, 
1197-98,  1208,  1213,  1223,  1225,  1240, 
1255,  1278-79;  Hayes,  1360,  1382-83, 
1403;  Arthur,  1429-30,  i454"55'  *457> 
1479,    1493,    1494;    Cleveland,    1518, 

1520,  1555-56'  l6o7>  !737>  !763>  *795" 
1796;  Harrison,  1629-30,  1636-37, 
1656,  1682-83,  1693-94,  1695;  McKin- 
ley, 1902-03,  1932-33,  1972-80,  1986, 
2005;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2022,  2050-52, 
2063,  2077,  2086-87,  2125-26,  2135, 
2179-81,  2279,  2293-94;  Taft,  2347- 
2348,  2373-74,  2452-54,  2492,  2503-05; 
Coolidge,  2675,  2707-08,  2726,  2730; 
Hoover,  2747,  2785;  Truman,  2909, 
2958;  Eisenhower,  3015,  3027,  3039, 
3055,  3109;  Kennedy,  3126,  3127 
Chile:  Monroe,  161,  170,  205,  218; 
Jackson,  352,  362,  380,  419;  Van 
Buren,  476,  521,  546;  Tyler,  586, 
604,  619;  Taylor,  779;  Fillmore,  797; 
Lincoln,  1070,  1085,  1097;  Johnson, 
A.,  1164,  1181;  Grant,  1193,  1203, 
1206,  1297;  Hayes,  1383,  1405;  Arthur, 
1428-29,  1456,  1457,  H93>  Cleveland, 

i5l8»  !555'  l6o7'  !737>  *763'  *795; 
Harrison,  1656,  1679-82,  1713,  1717; 
McKinley,  1897-98,  1901-02,  1929, 
1932,  1981;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2229;  Taft, 
2346.  2375'  2376'  2445-  2505;  Coolidge, 
2730;  Hoover,  2747 
Colombia  (New  Granada):  Adams, 
J.  Q.,  234;  Jackson,  351,  361,  379-80, 
392;  Van  Buren,  476,  521,  546;  Tyler, 
604;  Lincoln,  1086,  1097;  Johnson, 
A.,  1182;  Grant,  1193,  1203,  1297, 
1323;  Hayes,  1361,  1383,  1404-05; 
Arthur,  1427-28;  Cleveland,  1515-16, 
1556,  1738;  Harrison,  1655,  1683; 
McKinley,  1903,  1930,  1931-32,  1981; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2062,  2096-2105,  2229; 
Taft,  2445-46,  2491-92;  Wilson,  2590- 

259 ! 
Congo:     Eisenhower,    3109;     Kennedy, 

3126,  3145,  3153 
Costa  Rica:   Fillmore,  838;  Buchanan, 

989,  1017,  1043;  Lincoln,  1070,  1097; 
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foreign  relations  (cont'd) 


Johnson,  A.,  1180,  1182;  Grant,  1194; 
Arthur,  1427;  Harrison,  1631;  Cleve- 
land, 1738;  McKinley,  1871,  1899, 
1900,  1901,  1981;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2104; 
Taft,  2445-46,  2491-92 

Cuba:  Johnson,  A.,  1182,  1184;  Grant, 
1192-93,  1204-05,  1207,  1222,  1224, 
1238-39,  1259-61,  1281-82,  1297-1302, 
1331;  Harrison,  1631,  1658,  1714; 
McKinley,  1861-69,  1881-97,  1942- 
1944-  1951-52,  1967-68,  2002-03,  2004; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2033,  2038,  2061,  2135, 
2192,  2226-28,  2291,  2332;  Taft,  2345, 
2508;  Coolidge,  2714,  2732,  2635-36; 
Eisenhower,  3109,  3119,  3120;  Ken- 
nedy,  3145,   3149 

Czechoslovakia:   Coolidge,  2677 

Denmark:  Madison,  107,  112-13,  119; 
Monroe,  219;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  234,  252- 
253,  282;  Jackson,  297,  319-20,  345, 
348,  360,  378-79,  389,  417,  446;  Van 
Buren,  475,  520;  Taylor,  775,  777; 
Pierce,  880-81,  901-03,  933;  Lincoln, 
1070,  1085;  Johnson,  A.,  1166,  1180, 
1183;  Grant,  1258;  Hayes,  1403; 
Arthur,  1430,  1457,  x474'  Cleveland, 
1609,  1744;  Harrison,  1656,  1678; 
McKinley,  1930,  1987,  1990 

Dominican  Republic  (See  also  Foreign 
Relations,  Santo  Domingo),  Grant, 
1203,  1206-08,  1258,  1330-31;  Harri- 
son, 1676,  1714;  McKinley,  1903, 
1930,  1981,  1990;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2167- 
2169;  Taft,  2345,  2445-46,  2507-08, 
2516;  Kennedy,  3140 

Ecuador:  Jackson,  392;  Van  Buren,  476, 
521;  Tyler,  572,  586;  Polk,  718;  John- 
son, A.,  1181;  Grant,  1203,  1206, 
1258,  1283;  Arthur,  1430;  Cleveland, 
1520,  1609,  1763-64;  Harrison,  1629, 
1683;  McKinley,  1990;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2229;  Taft,  2376,  2491-92,  2505-06 

Egypt:  Lincoln,  1087,  1098;  Johnson, 
A.,  1180;  Grant,  1257,  1323;  Hayes, 
1382,  1406;  Arthur,  1454,  1476,  1494; 
Eisenhower,  3039,  3109 

Estonia:  Coolidge,  2677 

Europe:  Washington,  6,  17,  29;  Ad- 
ams, 40,  41,  44;  Jefferson,  64,  72,  77- 
81,88,89-91,94-96 

Finland:  Coolidge,  2677;  Roosevelt, 
F.  D.,  2809 

France:  Washington,  17,  36,  45-46; 
Adams,  40,  41,  43,  45,  46,  49-50,  51, 
53;  Jefferson,  74,  82,  91,  94,  95;  Jef- 
ferson (sale  of  Louisiana),  69-70; 
Madison,  103,  106,  111,  112,  119, 
126;  Monroe,  157,  162,  170,  177,  183- 
184,   193,    194,    199,  203,  204-05,  215- 


216,  219;  Adams,  J  .Q.,  233-34,  251, 
263,  269,  279,  281;  Jackson,  294,  295- 
296,  3i5,  320-21,  345,  347-48,  349-  374- 
376,  39i>  392-99'  419-28,  446;  Van 
Buren,  474,  499-500,  520,  545;  Tyler, 
583,  600,  617;  Polk,  635-36,  649,  732; 
Taylor,  775;  Fillmore,  812-13,  814, 
837;  Pierce,  857,  880,  903;  Buchanan, 
950-51'  978,  980,  1009,  1039-40;  Lin- 
coln, 1070,  1085;  Johnson,  A.,  1126- 
1127,  1140-41,  1143,  1164,  1165,  1180, 
1181,  1185;  Grant,  1195-96,  1203-04, 
1208-09,  1222,  1237,  1255,  1269,  1285, 
1286;  Hayes,  1342,  1401-02;  Arthur, 
1457.  1474,  1475-  1494;  Cleveland, 
1520,  1556,  1606-07,  1738,  1764,  1796- 
1797;  Harrison,  1631,  1632,  1656, 
1678,  1718,  1722;  McKinley,  1872, 
1873-74,  1895,  1903-05,  1911,  1933-34, 
1979,  1981-83,  1987;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2083-84;  Taft,  2444-45;  Coolidge, 
2644,  2663,  2677-78,  2731;  Hoover, 
2747,  2751;  Eisenhower,  3026,  3027 
German    Confederation:    Taylor,    775- 

776 

German  States:  Monroe,  185,  186,  217; 
Van  Buren,  474,  545;  Tyler,  601,  618; 
Johnson,  A.,  1163,  1166,  1180,  1184, 
1185;   Grant,    1197,    1203-04,    1208-09 

Germany  (See  also  World  War  II): 
Grant,  1221,  1222,  1234-35,  1237, 
1255,  1268,  1285,  1321;  Hayes,  1342, 
1382,  1402;  Arthur,  1425,  1453-54, 
1475,  1494-95;  Cleveland,  1520-21, 
1556,  1607,  1738,  1764,  1770,  1797- 
1798;  Harrison,  1630,  1632,  1656, 
1678,  1713,  1714,  1719,  1731;  McKin- 
ley, 1902,  1905,  1911,  1934-35,  1941- 
1942,  1983,  1987,  1989;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2052,  2083-84,  2182,  2292-93;  Taft, 
2341,  2457;  Wilson,  2581-87;  Coolidge, 
2644;  Hoover,  2751,  2784-85;  Roose- 
velt, F.  D.  (See  World  War  II); 
Truman,  2909,  2948 

Germany    (West):     Eisenhower,    3026, 

3°55 
Great  Britain:  Washington,  28,  32,  33, 
42;  Adams,  42-43,  47-48,  50-51,  53; 
Jefferson,  70,  83,  89-90,  94,  95-96; 
Madison,  102-03,  106-07,  lll>  i12' 
116,  119,  122-26,  129-33,  134-  140-41; 
Monroe,  148-49,  156-57,  170-71,  176- 
177,  183,  186,  193,  194,  199,  203,  204, 
205,  208,  216-17,  219;  Adams,  J.  Q., 
232-33-  235,  253-55,  265,  266-69,  279, 
280,  281,  291;  Jackson,  294-95,  315- 
318,  320,  321,  345-47.  359-6o,  373-74, 
389,  416,  446;  Van  Buren,  473,  496- 
497'    518-19,    544-45;    Tyler,    566-70, 


foreign  relations  (cont'd) 

582-84,  598-600,  603,  611,  612,  616- 
617;  Polk,  641-47,  650,  693-95,  717, 
730,  732;  Taylor,  774-75.  787!  Fil1" 
more,  795,  812-13,  814,  835-36,  837, 
838;  Pierce,  857,  879-80,  882,  895- 
901;  Pierce,  932-33;  Buchanan,  947- 
950,  978-80,  1009-12,  1038-39;  Lin- 
coln, 1055-56,  1068-69,  1070,  1085, 
1099-1100;  Johnson,  A.,  1126,  1137, 
1141-43,  1163,  1164-65,  1180,  1181, 
1185;  Grant,  1193,  1194-95,  1196, 
1205,  1209-13,  1220-21,  1225,  1229, 
1233-36,  1255-57,  1279-80,  1285,  1303- 
1304,  1322,  1323;  Hayes,  1342-43, 
1 359,  1380-81,  1400-01;  Arthur,  1424, 
i452-53>  M74-75-  '495!  Cleveland, 
1521-22,  1557-58,  1604-06,  1738,  1764, 
1798-1800,  1833;  Harrison,  1630, 
1631,  1632,  1656-57,  1658,  1660,  1677, 

i69:v  ^S.  l7H>  17,5'  >7l6'  »7255 
McKinley,  1872,  1873,  1897-98,  1902, 
1905-06,  1912,  1929-30,  1931,  1935-37, 
1940-42,  1945,  1946,  1947,  1983-84, 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2036-37,  2052,  2061,  2081-83,  2084, 
2183,  2234-35,  2289;  Taft,  2338-39, 
2369-70,  2371-72,  2444-45,  2456-57, 
2498-99.  2499-2500,  2508-09;  Coolidge, 
2643,  2648,  2677,  2712,  2731;  Hoover, 
2747;     Truman,    2911;     Eisenhower, 

3°39>  3055 

Greece:  Monroe,  200,  212,  226;  Van 
Buren,  475,  500;  Pierce,  903;  John- 
son, A.,  1180;  Hayes,  1382,  1402; 
Arthur,  1430,  1457;  McKinley,  1906; 
Coolidge,  2678,  2730;  Hoover,  2751; 
Truman,  2957,  2987;  Eisenhower, 
3039,  3067 

Guatemala:  Monroe,  218;  Polk,  718; 
Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Hayes,  1404; 
Arthur,  1427,  1455;  Cleveland,  1740, 
1802;  Harrison,  1655-56,  1714;  Mc- 
Kinley, 1985;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2232, 
2295;  Taft,  2508-09;  Hoover,  2747; 
Eisenhower,  3109 

Haiti:  Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1097;  John- 
son, A.,  1163,  1165,  1182,  1183-84; 
Arthur,  1430,  1455,  1474,  1495;  Cleve- 
land, 1522-23,  1608,  1609,  1738-39; 
Harrison,  1629,  1632,  1654,  1657; 
McKinlev,  1906,  1985;  Taft,  2445-46; 
Hoover,   2747-48,  2785 

Hanover:    Polk,   732;    Lincoln,    1069 

Hanseatic  Cities:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  233, 
270;   Jackson,   350 

Hawaii:  Fillmore.  797,  815;  Pierce,  904; 
Johnson,  A.,  1184;  Grant,  1297,  1303, 
1322;  Arthur,  1430,  1455,  1478,  1480, 
1495;  Cleveland,  1558,  1608,  1742-43, 
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1765,  1801-02;  Harrison  1629,  1657, 
1684,  1717-18;  McKinley,   1869-71 

Holland  (See  also  foreign  relations, 
Netherlands):  Washington,  5,  10,  16, 
20;  Adams,  40;  Monroe,  185,  217, 
219;  Van  Buren,  475,  520;  Johnson, 
A.,  1163,  1165,  1180,  1185;  Grant, 
1257;  Harrison,  1654-55;  McKinley, 
1909,  1987;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84, 
2235 

Honduras:  Buchanan,  948-50;  Lincoln, 
1070;  Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Cleveland, 
1739;  Harrison,  1629,  1714;  McKin- 
ley, 1871,  1900,  1930-31,  1985;  Roose- 
velt, T.,  2232,  2295;  Taft,  2377,  2451- 
2452,  2492-94,  2509;   Hoover,  2747 

Hong  Kong:  Johnson,   1163 

Hungary  and  Bohemia:  Adams,  J.  Q., 
280 

Hungary:  Coolidge,  2677;  Truman, 
2974;  Eisenhower.  3074,  3109,  31  19 

Ireland:  Johnson,  A.,  1142-43,  1163 

India:  Truman,  2988 

Iran:     Eisenhower,    3026,    3039,    3055, 
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Iraq:  Eisenhower,  3055 

Israel:  Eisenhower,  3055 

Italian  states:  Taylor,  777 

Italy:  Lincoln,  1070;  Johnson,  A.,  1143, 
1163,  1180,  1184,  1185;  Grant,  1221, 
1222,  1255,  1256;  Hayes,  1342,  1359, 
1382;  Arthur,  1426,  1454,  1474,  1495; 
Cleveland,  1765,  1802;  Harrison, 
1632,  1657,  1678-79,  1718,  1719;  Mc- 
Kinley, 1903,  1937,  1938,  1985-86, 
1987,  1989;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84; 
Taft,  2455,  2501;  Coolidge,  2677, 
2731;  Hoover,  2747;  Truman,  2947; 
Eisenhower,  3039,  3067 

Japan:  Van  Buren,  559;  Fillmore,  839- 
840;  Pierce,  859,  881;  Buchanan,  978, 
998,  1042;  Lincoln,  1070,  1086-87, 
1087,  1098-99;  Johnson,  A.,  1185; 
Grant,  1197,  1213,  1223,  1225,  1240, 
1255,  1268,  1278,  1279;  Hayes,  1360, 
1382-83,     1403-04;     Arthur,     1429-30, 

M54.  1457.  1479.  '494-  M95;  Cleve- 
land, 1520,  1558,  1607,  1763,  1765, 
1796,  1802;  Harrison,  1632,  1658, 
1695;  McKinley,  1870-71,  1873,  1907, 
1908,  1938-39,  1986;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2064,  2137,  2181,  2224-26,  2234-35, 
2291-92,  2332;  Taft,  2348-49,  2375, 
2444-45.  2454-55,  2505;  Coolidge, 
2712;  Hoover,  2747,  2785;  Truman, 
2909,   2948,   2985,   2987;    Eisenhower, 

3039.  3056.  3i°9 
Korea,  1223;  Arthur,  1454,  1474,  1478- 
1479,  1494;  Cleveland,  1520,  1607-08, 
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1763;     Harrison,     1632;    Taft,    2375; 
Truman,     2909;     Eisenhower,    3026, 
3028,  3039,  3044 
Laos:  Eisenhower,  3120;  Kennedy,  3126, 

3M1 

Latin  America:  Harding,  2640;  Coo- 
lidge,  2668;  Kennedy,  3126,  3128-29, 
3140;  Johnson,  L.  B.,  3164 

Latvia:  Coolidge,  2677 

Lebanon:  Eisenhower,  3109 

Liberia:  Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1098; 
Johnson,  1180;  Arthur,  1455,  1479- 
1480;  Cleveland,  1558-59,  1739;  Har- 
rison, 1718;  Taft,  2341-42,  2372-73, 
2457,  2503;  Coolidge,  2678 

Lithuania:  Coolidge,  2677 

Madagascar:  Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Arthur, 

H51>  >474 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin:  Polk,  732 

Mexico:  Johnson,  A.,  1126-27,  1140-41, 
1163,  1182;  Monroe,  205,  218;  Adams, 
J.  Q.,  235,  256,  282;  Jackson,  297, 
298,  320,  321,  351,  361,  380,  391-92, 
418-19,  446-48,  463-64;  Van  Buren, 
476-78,  496,  500-01,  520-21,  545-46; 
Tyler,  585-86,  601-04,  612-13,  619- 
622,  624;  Polk,  636-41,  650,  665-91, 
700-16,  732-33,  746-47,  773;  Taylor, 
777-78,  781,  785;  Fillmore,  796,  816, 
824-25,  837,  845;  Pierce,  859-60,  860, 
881-82,  887,  904,  905,  929,  935-36; 
Buchanan,  983-86,  1012-17,  1043-45, 
1052;  Lincoln,  1070,  1097;  Grant, 
1208,  1223,  1237-38,  1257-58,  1280-81, 
1302-03,  1322-23;  Hayes,  1343,  1348, 
1360-61,  1383,  1386,  1404;  Arthur, 
1426-27,  1455,  1457,  1474,  1476-77, 
1480,  1495;  Cleveland,  1523,  1559-60, 
1608-09,  1 736,  1739-40,  1765-66,  1802- 
1803;  Harrison,  1645,  1655,  1656, 
1658,  1672,  1683,  1695,  1718,  1727; 
McKinley,  1908-09,  1939-40,  1947, 
1986-87;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2052,  2062, 
2077,  2083-84,  2232,  2278,  2294-95; 
Taft,  2345,  2375,  2376-77,  2446,  2446- 
2451,  2495,  2500;  Wilson,  2545,  2561- 
2562;  Hoover,  2747;  Coolidge,  2726, 
2730 

Montenegro:  Taft,  2373 

Morocco:  Washington,  28;  Jackson, 
391,  418;  Polk,  717-18;  Lincoln,  1070, 
1087;  Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Hayes,  1403; 
Arthur,  1494;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2233; 
Taft,  2503 

Muscat:  Jackson,  448;  Van  Buren,  475; 
Polk,  718 

Naples:  Monroe,  219;  Adams,  J.  Q., 
234;  Jackson,  345,  349,  360,  446;  Van 
Buren,  475,  520 


Netherlands  (See  also  foreign  relations, 
Holland):  Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  234, 
251-52,  279,  281;  Jackson,  345,  346, 
389,  418,  446;  Tyler,  617;  Polk,  648- 
649;  Taylor,  777;  Fillmore,  840;  Lin- 
coln, 1070;  Hayes,  1381-82,  1404; 
Arthur,  1426,  1457;  Cleveland,  1560- 
1561 

New  Granada:  Jackson,  361-62,  379-80, 
392,  419;  Tyler,  604,  619;  Polk,  732; 
Taylor,  778,  781;  Pierce,  936-37; 
Buchanan,  952-53,  988-89,  1043;  Lin" 
coin,  1070 

New  Zealand:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2332; 
Truman,     2985;     Eisenhower,     3039, 

3°95 
Nicaragua:  Taylor,  780-81;  Fillmore, 
795-96.  8l7'  837-38;  Pierce,  860,  895- 
898,  904,  936;  Buchanan,  986-989, 
1017,  1043;  Lincoln,  1086,  1097; 
Johnson,  A.,  1182;  Grant,  1194,  1224; 
Hayes,  1404;  Arthur,  1495-96;  Cleve- 
land, 1516,  1740,  1766-67,  1803;  Harri- 
son, 1631,  1656,  1684-86,  1714,  1719; 
McKinley,  1871,  1899,  1900-01,  1930- 

1931.  *946>  i98l>  i987"88>  i989-9°: 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2096,  2104,  2295;  Taft, 
2346-47,  2377-78,  2451-52,  2492-94, 
2509;  Coolidge,  2678,  2726,  2729-30; 
Hoover,  2747,  2785 

Norway:  Monroe,  186;  Van  Buren,  500; 
Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Grant,  1237,  1268; 
Hayes,  1402;  Arthur,  1430,  1474; 
Cleveland,  1740;  Taft,  2342,  2458, 
2502 

Oldenburg,  Duke  of:  Adams,  J.  Q., 
233;    Polk,   732 

Orange  Free  State:  Grant,  1258;  Mc- 
Kinley,   1936-37 

Ottoman  Empire:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  279; 
Jackson,  318-19,  361,  379,  390-91, 
418,  448;  Polk,  717-18;  Fillmore,  814- 
815;  Buchanan,  1041;  Lincoln,  1070, 
1087;  Hayes,  1342,  1382,  1402;  Arthur, 
1426,  1454,  1476,  1480,  1479;  Cleve- 
land, 1524,  1562,  1741-42,  1768-69, 
1806-07,  1825-26;  Taft,  2342-43,  2373, 

Pakistan:   Eisenhower,  3039,  3055 

Panama:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2097-2105,  2135, 
2191-93,  2227,  2229,  2233;  Taft,  2345, 
2445-46,  2452,  2491-92,  2508 

Papal  States:  Polk,  718;  Taylor,  777; 
Lincoln,  1070 

Paraguay:  Pierce,  882;  Buchanan,  954- 
955,  990-91,  1008-09,  1019;  Lincoln, 
1097;  Johnson,  A.,  1164,  1180-81; 
Grant,  1194,  1203;  Arthur,  1430; 
Harrison,  1629;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2229; 
Hoover,  2747 
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Persia  (See  also  Iran):  Buchanan,  951- 
952;  Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Arthur,  1478, 
1494;  Cleveland,  1561,  1608;  Harri- 
son, 1632;  McKinley,  1987 

Peru:  Jackson,  298,  352,  362,  381,  392, 
419;  Van  Buren,  521-22;  Tyler,  572, 
604,  619;  Polk,  717,  732;  Fillmore, 
797,  838-39;  Pierce,  861;  Lincoln, 
1070,  1097;  Johnson,  A.,  1181,  1182; 
Grant,  1193,  1194,  1206,  1283;  Hayes, 
1383,  1405;  Arthur,  1428,  1456,  1477- 
1478;  Cleveland,  1523,  1767;  Harri- 
son, 1631,  1656;  McKinley,  1909, 
1929,  1930,  1988;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2229; 
Taft,  2343,  2376,  2491-92,  2506-07; 
Coolidge,   2730;   Hoover,   2747,   2782 

Peru-Bolivia  Confederation:  Van  Bu- 
ren, 476,  500 

Philippines:  Truman,  2985;  Eisen- 
hower, 3039 

Poland:  Wilson,  2584-85;  Coolidge, 
2677;    Kennedy,   3124 

Portugal:  Monroe,  161,  188,  200,  201, 
212,  213,  218;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  253; 
Jackson,  296-97,  322,  345,  349-50, 
360,  378,  390,  416,  446;  Van  Buren, 
474-75-  52°'  545'  560;  Polk,  649;  Tay- 
lor, 777;  Fillmore,  796,  814;  John- 
son, A.,  1180;  Grant,  1203,  1296-97; 
Hayes,  1382,  1402;  Arthur,  1430; 
Cleveland,  1764;  Harrison,  1631, 
1657;  McKinley,  1987,  1988,  1989; 
Taft,  2372,  2457-58 

Prussia:  Adams,  53;  Monroe,  185,  217, 
218;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  253,  281; 
Jackson,  350,  389,  417,  446;  Van  Bu- 
ren, 474,  520,  545;  Tyler,  617;  Polk, 
647;  Taylor,  775-76,  777;  Pierce,  878; 
Lincoln,  1069,  1070;  Johnson,  A., 
1 143,  1 166 

Puerto  Rico:  Johnson,  A.,  1182;  Grant, 
1224,    1259;   Harrison,    1631,    1714 

Rumania:  Hayes,  1404;  Arthur,  1426, 
1474;  McKinley,  1987;  Coolidge, 
2677;  Truman,  2947 

Russia  (See  also  Soviet  Union):  Mad- 
ison, 112,  119,  129;  Monroe,  162, 
170,  177,  186,  194,  200,  203-04,  217, 
218,  219;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  250-51, 
265,  270,  279;  Jackson,  296,  319,  350, 
360-61,  376,  389,  417,  446;  Van  Bu- 
ren, 474,  498-99,  500,  520,  545;  Tyler, 
600,  617;  Taylor,  777;  Pierce,  877, 
904;  Buchanan,  951,  978,  980,  1009, 
1040;  Lincoln,  1070,  1087;  Johnson, 
A.,  1 125,  1 140,  1 165,  1 166,  1 184;  Grant, 
1197,  1222-23,  1236-  1237>  1255>  1272> 
1285;  Hayes,  1342,  1382,  1384,  1402; 
Arthur,    1425-26,    1453,    1457,    1474, 
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1496;  Cleveland,  1523,  1561,  1740, 
1767,  1803-04;  Harrison,  1632,  1684; 
McKinley,  1873,  1902,  1909-10,  1936, 
1940,  1948,  1978-79,  1980,  1987,  1988; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2081-83,  2136,  2137, 
2162,  2235-36,  2289;  Taft,  2375,  2457; 
Harding,  2622,  2626-27;  Coolidge, 
2643,  2678;  Hoover,  2751 

Salvador:  Grant,  1283;  Harrison,  1655- 
1656,  1714;  McKinley,  1871,  1900, 
1930-31;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2232,  2295 

Samoan  Islands:  Hayes,  1344,  1360, 
1384,  1405;  Cleveland,  1561,  1607, 
1740-41,  1769-70,  1804;  Harrison, 
1630,  1640,  1656,  1713;  McKinley, 
1910,   1940-42,   1983,   1989 

San  Salvador:  Lincoln,  1097;  Johnson, 
A.,  1180;  Cleveland,  1767-68 

Santo  Domingo  (See  also  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Dominican  Republic):  John- 
son, A.,  1163,  1165,  1182,  1183-84; 
Arthur,  1455,  1474,  H97^  Cleveland, 
,526 

Sardinia:  Monroe,  217;  Adams,  J.  Q., 
233;  Van  Buren,  520 

Serbia:  Arthur,  1426,  1457,  !474»  Wil- 
son, 2584-85 

Siam:  Jackson,  448;  Van  Buren,  475; 
Johnson,  A.,  1180;  Arthur,  1457, 
1478,  1494,  1496;  McKinley,  1911, 
1987;   Taft,  2349,  2455 

Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two:  Jackson, 
349-  379.  39°>  416-17;  Van  Buren, 
500;    Polk,   732;   Pierce,   878,  904 

South  America:  Madison,  114;  Adams, 
J-  Q>  234"35>  256,  270-71,  281,  282; 
Jackson,  297,  361,  379,  391,  419; 
Polk,  650,   716-17 

South  Sea  Islands:   Van   Buren,  559 

Soviet  Union:  Truman,  2948,  2977, 
2978,  2980,  2986,  2998,  2999,  3000-01, 
3005,  3006,  3007,  3008-09;  Eisenhower, 
3028,  3040-41,  3°54-  3°74>  3076"79< 
3084-85,  3097,  3109,  3110;  Kennedy, 
3127,  3130;  Johnson,  L.  B.,  3163 

Spain:  Washington,  28,  32-33;  Adams, 
41,  42,  43,  47,  481  Jefferson,  74,  79- 
80,  83-85,  91,  96;  Madison,  107,  141; 
Monroe,  149-51,  157-62,  165-70,  176- 
178,  184-85,  186-89,  199-2°°>  201> 
204-05,  208-09,  212,  213,  218,  219, 
226-27;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  263,  281;  Jack- 
son, 294,  296,  321,  345,  348-49.  36°' 
376-78,  389-90,  417,  446;  Van  Buren, 
474-  475-  52°''  Tyler,  570-71,  600,  617; 
Polk,  648,  688-89,  718;  Taylor,  776; 
Fillmore,  808-10,  813-14,  836-37; 
Pierce,  857-58,  880,  903-04;  933; 
Buchanan,   951,   980-83,    1009,    1040- 
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1041;  Lincoln,  1069,  1070,  1085; 
Johnson,  A.,  1164,  1165,  1181,  1182, 
1185;  Grant,  1192-94,  1204-06,  1222, 
1224,  1238-39,  1259-61,  1281-82,  1297- 
1302,  1331;  Hayes,  i343"44>  *359' 
1381,  1402-03;  Arthur,  1425,  1453, 
H74>  !475-76'  i496"97;  Cleveland, 
1523-24,  1526,  1561-62,  1741,  1768, 
1804-06,  1826-32;  Harrison,  1631, 
1658,  1672,  1676-77,  1683,  1718;  Mc- 
Kinley,   1861-69,  1881-97,  ^^   l9ll> 

1935.  1942-44-  i956"57.  1987.  l98$- 
1989;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84 

Spanish  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France: 
Jefferson,  65 

Sweden:  Madison,  112,  119;  Monroe, 
185,  217,  219;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  234, 
253,  270,  281;  Jackson,  345,  348,  389, 
417,  446;  Van  Buren,  475,  500,  520; 
Taylor,  777;  Lincoln,  1070;  Johnson, 
A.,  1165,  1180;  Grant,  1237,  1268; 
Hayes,    1402;   Arthur,    1430,    1474 

Sweden  and  Norway:  Harrison,  1656, 
1658-59,  1682;  McKinley,  1987,  1989; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84,  2182 

Switzerland:  Johnson,  A,  1163,  1180, 
1182;  Grant,  1221,  1286;  Hayes,  1382, 
1402;  Arthur,  1426,  1454,  1457,  1476; 
Harrison,  1632,  1658;  McKinley,  1905, 
1911;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2240 

Tripoli  (See  also  foreign  relations, 
Tunis):  Washington,  33;  Jefferson, 
58-59,  65,  67,  70,  75,  81;  Jefferson 
(declaration  of  war  on  U.S.),  58; 
Madison,  134;  Polk,  717-18;  John- 
son, A.,  1  180 

Tunis:  Washington,  33;  Jefferson,  75, 
81,  86;  Madison,  134;  Monroe,  219; 
Polk,  717-18;  Johnson,  A.,  1125,  1180 

Turkey  (See  also  foreign  relations, 
Ottoman  Empire):  Monroe,  200,  226; 
Van  Buren,  475,  520;  Johnson,  A., 
1180,  1185;  Grant,  1257,  1280,  1303, 
1322;  Harrison,  1632,  1718-19;  Mc- 
Kinley, 1911-12,  1944-45;  Roosevelt, 
T.,  2086,  2136;  Truman,  2957,  2987; 
Eisenhower,  3039,  3055 

Uruguay:  Van  Buren,  521;  Fillmore, 
838;  Pierce,  882;  Grant,  1203;  Arthur, 
1430;  Harrison,  1629;  McKinley,  1898; 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2229;  Taft,  2507 

Venezuela:  Monroe,  160,  161,  170,  177; 
Jackson,  392,  419;  Van  Buren,  476, 
521;  Taylor,  778-79;  Fillmore,  838; 
Lincoln,  1097;  Johnson,  A.,  1182; 
Grant,  1203,  1208,  1224,  1239"4°> 
1257,  1281,  1303,  1324;  Hayes,  1344, 
1384,  1404;  Arthur,  1455-56,  1457, 
1478;    Cleveland,    1525,    1562,    1604, 


1742,     1769,     1807;     Harrison,     1632, 
1659,  1677;  McKinley,  1912,  1945-46; 
Roosevelt,    T.,    2083-84,    2135;    Taft, 
2345,  2446,   2507 
Viet    Nam:     Kennedy,    3141,    3144-45, 
3149,    3151;    Johnson,    L.    B.,    3164, 
3171,  3172,  3173,  3176-77,  3178-81 
Yugoslavia:      Coolidge,     2678;     Eisen- 
hower, 3039 
foreign  service,  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions 
Grant,  1321 
forest  fires 

Taft,  2414-15 
Forest  Service,  National 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2176 
forts 

Arthur,  1485,  1503-04 
Cleveland,  1538,  1571-72,  1613-14,  1837- 
1838 
forts,  western 

Washington,  29-30 
Foster,  John  W. 
Harrison,  1715 
Four  Freedoms 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2860-61,  2873 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

Georgia's  defiance  of:    Grant,  1189 
enforcement  of:  Grant,  1248-49 
modification  of:  Grant,  1230-31,  1274 
France 

Washington,  17,  36 

Adams,  40,  41,  43,  45,  46,  49-50,  51,  53 

Jefferson,  74,  82,91,94,95 

Madison,  103,  106,  111,  112,  119,  126 

Monroe,  157,  162,  170,  177,  183-84,  193, 

194,  199,  203,  204-05,  215-16,  219 
Adams,   J.    Q.,    233-34,    251,    263,    269, 

279,  281 
Jackson,  294,  295-96,  315,  320-21,  345, 

347-48,  349-  374"76'  39'-  392"99>  4'9" 

428,  446 
Van   Buren,  474,  499-500,  520,  545 
Tyler,  583,  600,  617 
Polk,  635-36,  649,  732 
Taylor,  775 

Fillmore,  812-13,  814,  837 
Pierce,  857,  880,  903 
Buchanan,  950-51,  978,  980,  1009,  1039- 

1040 
Lincoln,  1070,  1085 
Johnson,    A.,     1126-27,     1140-41,     1143, 

1164,   1  165,   1 180,  1181,  1 185 
Grant,   1195-96,   1203-04,   1208-09,   1222, 

1237,   1255,   1269,   1285,   1286 
Hayes,  1342,  1401-02 
Arthur,  1457,  '474-  '475.  M94 
Cleveland,    1520,   1556,    1606-07,    1738, 

1764,  1796-97 


France  (cont'd) 
Harrison,  1631,  1632,  1656,  1678,  1718, 

1722 
McKinley,  1872,  1873-74,  1895,  1903-05, 

•9'  i»  1933-34.  1979.  1981-83.  1987 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84 

Taft,  2444-45 

Coolidge,  2644,  2663,  2677-78,  2731 

Hoover,  2747,  2751 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3027 
Franco-Prussian  War 

Grant,    1203-04,  1208-09,    1222 
franking  privilege 

Tyler,  611 

Grant,  1201,  1216,  1247 
Franklin,  Sir  John 

rescue  of:  Fillmore,  802,  828 
free  enterprise  system 

Jefferson,  62 
freedmen  (See  also  Negro) 

opportunities  for:   Johnson,  A.,    1118- 
1 120,  1 150,  1 151-52 

problems:  Harrison,  1650-52,  1675-76 

progress:  Grant,  1189,  1202,  1203,  1228, 
1242-43,    1274,    1286,  1287-88,    1290 
Freedmen's  Bureau 

Grant,  1242-43 
Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Company 

Cleveland,  1585-86 

Taft,  2368,  2426 
freedmen's  suffrage 

plans  for:  Johnson,  A.,   1117-19,   1149- 
1151 
freedom  of  the  seas 

Tyler,  569-70,  582-84 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2085-86 
frontiers  (western) 

defense  of:  Washington,  8 
Fuel  Administration 

Wilson,  2592 
Fugitive  Slave  Law 

enforcement    of:     Buchanan,     1028-29, 
1037-38 


Garfield,  James  A. 

Arthur,  1424 
geological  surveys 

Grant,  1315 
Georgia 

Indian  problems:  Jackson,  308-10,  353- 

354.  37°-7i 
opposition    to    reconstruction:    Grant, 
1 189,  1203 
Geneva  Conference   (1956) 

E  i  se  n  h  o  we  r ,  3054-  5  5 
Geneva  Convention 

war  wounded:  Arthur,  1430 
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German  States 

Monroe,  185,  186,  217 

Van  Buren,  474,  545 

Tyler,  601,  618 

Johnson,    A.,    1163,    1166,    1180,    1184, 
1.85 

Grant,  1197,  1203-04,  1208-09 

unification  of:  Polk,  732,  775-76 
Germany 

Grant,  1221,  1222,  1234-35,  1237,  1255, 
1268,  1285,  1321 

Hayes,  1342,  1382,  1402 

Arthur,  1425,  i453'54.  »475>  M94.  1494" 
1495 

Cleveland,    1520-21,    1556,    1607,    1738, 
1764,  1770,  1797-98 

Harrison,  1630,  1632,  1656,  1678,  1713, 
1714,  1719,  1731 

McKinley,    1902,    1905,    1911,    1934-35, 
1941-42,  1983,  1987,  1989 

Roosevelt,     T.,     2052,     2083-84,     2182, 
2292-93 

Taft,  2341,  2457 

Wilson,  2581-87 

Coolidge,  2644 

Hoover,  2751,  2784-85 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  (See  World  War  II) 

Truman,  2909,  2948 
Germany  (West) 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3055 
Geronimo 

Cleveland,  1572 
Ghent,  Treaty  of 

Madison,  134 

Monroe,  171,  177,  186,  194,  203,  216 

Van  Buren,  518 

Tyler,  583 
Goethals,  George 

Taft,  2527 
gold 

discovery   in   California:    Polk,   738-39, 
745;  Fillmore,  819-20 

discovery    in    Rocky    Mountains:    Lin- 
coln, 1 104 

discovery  in  Black  Hills:  Grant,  1314, 
1320 

price  of:  Kennedy,  3124 

production  of:  Grant,  1263 
Gold  Reserve 

Cleveland,  1791-94,  1809-24 
Government  Printing  Office 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2072,  2125,  2327 
governmental  reorganization 

Hoover,  2768-69,  2792 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2828 

Truman,  2997 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

McKinley,  1953 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2218 
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Grand  Canyon 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2122,  2183 
Grant,  Ulysses  S. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1233-36 
Agriculture,    Bureau    of,     1202,     1219, 

1230,   1253,   1291,  1316,   1328-29 
Alaska,  boundary  of,   1236,   1294,   1322 
Alabama  claims,  1 194-95,  1209-10,  1220- 

1221,  1233-36,  1255-57,  1279-80,  1303- 

1304, 1321 
Amazon  River,  exploration,  1266,  1286 
amnesty,  general,  1230-31,  1274 
Archives,  State  Department,   1213-14 
Argentina,  1239,  1281 
Arkansas,  1288-89 
Army,  U.  S.,  1200,  1215,  1226,  1243-44, 

1267,  1284-85,  1288,  1311-12,  1325-27 
Australia,  1225,  1286 
Austria-Hungary,   1222,   1237 
Bancroft,    George,    U.    S.    Minister    to 

Germany,    1235 
bankruptcy  legislation,  need  for,  1269- 

1270 
Belgium,  1268,  1278,  1283,  1303 
Bolivia,  1206,  1266 
bonds,  government,   1190-91 
Boston  fire  (1872),  1233 
boundary     disputes,     Northern,     1195, 

1209,    1221-22,    1234-36,    1256,    1280, 

1321-22 
Brazil,   1221,  1224,  1239,  1266,   1331 
Canada,  1195,  1210-13,  1268 
census  (1870),  1202,  1219,  1251-52,  1273 
centennial  celebration    (1876),  1253-54, 

1291,  1294-96,  1315-16,  1320,  1329- 

Chicago  Fire,  1231-32,  1233 

Chile,    1193,    1203,    1206,    1297 

China,   1197-98,   1208,  1213,  1223,  1225, 

1240,  1255,  1278-79 
church   property,  taxation,   1296,    1318 
Civil   service,  need   for,    1216,    1232-33, 

1254-  1273,  1274,  1291 
Civil    War,    1188,    1319;    claims,    1270, 

1304,    1311 
Colombia.    1193,    1203,    1297,    1323 
Colorado,    admission    to    Union,    1274, 

1294.  132.5 
commercial    expansion,    1197-98,    1206, 

1213,  1225,  1240,  1266,  1279 
corruption     in     government,     1232-33, 

1318-19 
Costa  Rica,  1 194 
Cuba,     1192-93,     1204-05,     1207,     1222, 

1224,  1238-39,  1259-61,  1281-82,  1297- 

1302,   1331 
currency  reform,  1189-90,  1214-15,  1226, 

1263-65,     1275-78,     1291-92,     1309-11, 

1318 


Customs    revenue,    Commissioner    of, 

1191 
Darien,  Isthmus  of,  canal,   1193,  1207, 

1227 
debt,  national,   1188,   1189,   1190,   1191, 

1198,    1214-15,    1225,    1241-42,    1262, 

1319 
defense,  internal,  1200,  1284-85 
Denmark,  1258 

distressed  citizens  abroad,  1240-41 
District  of  Columbia,  1231,  1253,  1273, 

1292-93-  x329 
Dominican     Republic,     1203,     1206-08, 

1258,  1330-31 
Ecuador,  1203,  1206,  1258,  1283 
Education,  Bureau  of,  1219,  1252,  1272, 

1316 
Education,  Federal  promotion  of,  1219, 

1230,    1272,    1285-86,    1295-96,    1316, 

1317-18- 
Egypt,  1257,  1323 
expatriation,     1258-59,     1282-83,     i3°3> 

i3°7-°9'  i324-25 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  enforcement  of, 

1288,  1319 
fishing   rights    dispute,    1210-13,    1221, 

1236 
Foreign    Service,    U.    S.,    reduction    in 

appropriations  for,   1321 
Fourteenth    Amendment,   enforcement 

of,  1248-49;  modification  of,  1230-31, 

1274;  Georgia's  flouting  of,   1189 
France,  1195-96,  1203-04,  1208-09,  1222, 

1237,   1255,   1269,  1285,  1286 
Franco-Prussian  War,  1203-04,  1208-09, 

1222 
franking  privilege,  opposition  to,  1201, 

1216, 1247 
Freedmen,  progress  of,  1189,  1202,  1203, 

1228,    1242-43,    1274,    1286,    1287-88, 

1290 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  1242-43 
geological  surveys,  1315 
Georgia,   opposition    to   reconstruction 

in,  1 189,  1203 
German  States,   1197,    1203-04,   1208-09 
Germany,     1221,    1222,    1234-35,    1237, 

1255,  1268,  1285,  1321 
gold,    discovery   in    Black   Hills,    1314, 

1320 
gold,  production  of,  1263 
Great  Britain,  1193,  1194-95,  1196,  1205, 

1209-13,  1220-21,  1225,  1229,  1233-36, 

1255-57.  1279-80,  1285,  1303-04,  1322, 

1323 
Hawaii,  1297,  1303,  1322 
Holland,  1257 

immigrants,   protection   of,    1197,    1232 
Indians,  relations  with,  1199-1200,  1216. 
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1217,  1229-30,  1243,  1249>  1271»  129°> 
1294,  1314,  1315,  1320 

Indian  Territory,  recommendations  for, 
1229-30,  1249,  1271,  1290,  1294,  1314 

Interior  Department,  1214,  1249,  1250- 
1251,  1271-73,  1290,  1314 

internal     improvements,     1200,     1201, 

1218,  1221,  1243,  1244_45>  1262,  1266- 
1267,    1274,    1293-94,    1327 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  im- 
portance of,  1 191-92 

Isthmian  Canal,  plans  for,  1193,  1207, 
1226-27 

Italy,  1221,  1222,  1255,  125^ 

Japan,  1197,  1213,  1223,  1225,  1240, 
1255,  1268,  1278,  1279 

Judiciary,  need  for  reforms,  1290 

Justice  Department,  1248-49,  1269,  1270 

Korea,  1223 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  Federal  opposition, 
1227-29,  1287-88 

lands,  public:  disposal,  1201,  1217-18, 
1230,  1249-50,  1271,  1272,  1314; 
grants,  1218,  1230,  1250,  1271,  1272, 
1274,  1317;  receipts  from  sale,  1201, 
1230,  1250,  1271,  1272,  1314;  surveys, 

»3*4 

Lincoln's  death,  1319 

Louisiana,  uprising  in,  1287 

Medical  Corps,  need  for,  1243 

merchant  marine,  Federal  promotion, 
1213,  1225.  1265-66,  1292 

Mexico,  1208,  1223,  1237-38,  1257-58, 
1280-81,  1302-03,  1322-23 

Mississippi,   reconstruction,    1189,    1203 

Monroe  Doctrine,  1192,  1207 

naturalization:  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment, 1209;  misuse  of,  1196-97,  1258- 
1259,  1282-83,  i3°7-°9>  !324-25.  133° 

Navy,  U.  S.,  1200-01,  1214,  1215-16,  1226- 
1227,  1246-46,  1261,  1267-68,  1285-86, 
1312-13,  1327-28 

Nicaragua,  1194,  1224 

Norway,  1237,  1268 

Orange  Free  State,  1258 

Orinoco,  U.  S.  exploration,   1286 

Panic  (of  1873),  1254,  1262-64,  1275-78 

Paraguay,  1194,  1203 

Patent  Office,  1202,  1218-19,  1250-51, 
1255.  1271, 1314 

Pension    Bureau,    1201-02,    1203,    1214, 

1219,  1251.  1272,  1291,  1311,  1314-15, 
1326 

pension  for:  Arthur,  1510-11 

Peru,  1193,  1194,  1206,  1283 

polygamy,  1229,  1252,  1269,  1316,  1318 

Portugal,  1203,  1296-97 

Post    Office    Department,    1201,    1216, 
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1227,  1246-48,  1258,  1268-69,  1286-87, 

1292,  1313-14,  1328 
Presidential  elections,  need  for  reform, 

1261-62,  1330 
prostitutes,  importation,   1316-17,   1318 
Puerto  Rico,  1224,  1259 
railroads,  extension  of,  1199,  1245,  1265, 

1287 
reciprocity  with  British  colonies,   1195 
reconstruction:     progress    of,     1188-89, 

1203,    1230-31,   1287-90,    1319;   troops 

in  South,  number  of,  1288 
revenues,    collection     problems,     1198, 

1226 
Russia,  1197,  1222-23,  1236,  1237,  1255, 

1272,  1285 
salaries,   increases   for   public   officials, 

1202, 1230 
Salvador,  1283 
seals,  protection  of,  1200 
seamen,  relief  of  Armenian,  1240 
Sioux,  1314,  1320,  1325 
slaveholders,     American,     in     foreign 

lands,   1224,   1239,   1297 
slavery,    Latin    American,    1209,    1224, 

1238-39,  1259-60,  1297 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1329 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  relation- 
ships with  Indians,   1199,   1216 
South  Carolina,  Ku  Klux  Klan  activity, 

1228-1229 
Spain,     1192-94,     1204-06,     1222,     1224, 

1238-39,   1259-61,   1281-82,   1297-1302, 

i33i 
State  Department,  new  building,  1213- 

1214, 1309 
Sweden,  1237,  1268 
Switzerland,  1221,  1286 
tariff,   1191,   1195,   1197,   1214-15,   1225- 

1226,    1266,    1310-11;   collection   and 

abuses,  1226 
taxation,   1191,   1195,  1214,   1225,   1242, 

1296, 1319 
Tehuantepec  Isthmus,  plans  for  canal, 

1227 
telegraph,  1195-96,  1227,  1269,  1304-07 
telegraph  cable,  opposition  to  French 

monopoly,    1195-96,    1304-07 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  opposition,  1198 
Texas,  reconstruction,  1189,  1203 
trade,  balance  of,  1319-20 
Treasury,  U.  S.,  assets,  1191,  1214,  1241- 

1242,  1262-65,  1283-84,  1309 
Treaty  (1871),  1220-21,  1256-57 
Turkey,   1257,  1280,   1303,  1322 
Uruguay,  1203 
LTtah,   polygamy   in,    1229,    1252,    1269, 

1316, 1318 
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Venezuela,    1203,    1208,    1224,    1239-40, 

1257,   1281,   1303,   1324 
veterans  benefits,    1201-02,    1203,   1214, 

1219,    1251,    1272,    1291,    1311,    1314, 

1326 
Vienna,  Exposition  (1873),  1237,  1255 
Virginius,  captured  by  Spanish,    1260- 

1261, 1297 
Virginia,  reconstruction,   1189,   1203 
West  Point,  1244 
War    Department,     1200,     1215,     1242, 

1267,  1284-85,  1311-12,  1325-27 
Great  Britain 

Washington,  28,  32,  33 

Adams,  42-43,  50-51,53 

Jefferson,  70,  83,  94,  95-96 

Madison,  102-03,  106-07,  111,  112,  113, 

116,   119,   122-26,   129-33,   134,   140-41 
Monroe,  148-49,  156-57,  170-71,  176-77, 

183,  186,  193,  194,  199,  203,  204,  205, 

208,  216-17,  219 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  235,  253-55,  256,  265,  266- 

269,  279,  280,  281,  291 
Jackson,  294-95,  315-18,  320,  321,  345- 

347'  359-6o>  373-74.  389>  4*6,  446 
Van  Buren,  473,  496-97,  518-19,  544-45 
Tyler,  566-70,  582-84,  598-600,  603,  611, 

612,  616-17 
Polk,  641-47,  650,  693-95,  7i7'  73°.  732 
Taylor,  774-75,  787 
Fillmore,  795,  812-13,  814,  835-36,  837, 

838 
Pierce,  857,  879-80,  882,  895-901,  932-33 
Buchanan,     947-50,     978-80,      1009-12, 

1038-39 
Lincoln,    1055-56,    1068-69,    1085,    1099- 

1 100 
Johnson,  A.,  1126,  1137,  1141-43,  1163, 

1164-65,  1180,  1181,  1185 
Grant,  1193,  1194-95,  1196,  1205,  1209- 

1213,    1220-21,    1225,    1229,    1233-36, 

1255-57.  1279-80,  1285,  1303-04,  1322, 

1323 
Hayes,  1342-43,  1359,  1380-81,  1400-01 
Arthur,  1424,  1452-53,  1474-75,  1495 
Cleveland,  1521-22,  1557-58,  1604-06, 

1738,  1764,  1798-1800,  1833 
Harrison,  1630,  1631,  1632,  1656-57, 

1658,  1660,  1677,  1695,  1713,  1714, 

1715,  1716,  1725 
McKinley,  1872,  1873,  1897-98,  1902, 

1905-06,  1912,  1929-30,  1931,  1935-37, 

1940-42,  1945,  1946,  1947,  1983-84, 

1987,  1988,  1989,  1990 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2036-37,  2052,  2061,  2081- 

2083,  2084,  2183,  2234-35,  2289 
Taft,  2338-39,  2369-70,  2371-72,  2444- 

2445-  2456-57,  2498-99,  2499-2500, 

2508-09 


Coolidge,  2643,  2648,  2677,  2712,  2731 

Hoover,  2747 

Truman,  291 1 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3055 
Great  Society 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3165-71,  3172,  3173-76 
Great  White  Fleet 

world  trip:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2332,  2335-36 
Greece 

Monroe,  200,  212,  226 

Van  Buren,  475,  500 

Pierce,  903 

Johnson,  A.,  1 180 

Hayes,  1382,  1402 

Arthur,  1430,  1457 

McKinley,  1906 

Coolidge,  2678,  2730 

Hoover,  2751 

Truman,  2957,  2987 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3067 
Greek  Revolution 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  241,  270,  279 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base 

construction  of:  Taft,  2408 
Guatemala 

Monroe,  218 

Polk,  718 

Johnson,  A.,  1 180 

Hayes,  1404 

Arthur,  1427,  1455 

Cleveland,  1740,  1802 

Harrison,  1655-56,  1714 

McKinley,  1985 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2232,  2295 

Taft,  2508-09 

Hoover,  2747 

Eisenhower,  3109 
Guiana,  British 

Harrison,  1714 

McKinley,  1912,  1945 


H 


Hague  Conferences 

(1899):  McKinley,  1948-50,  1987;  Roose- 
velt, T.,  2161-62;  (of  1907):  Roosevelt, 
T.,  2134,  2162,  2163,  2164,  2165,  2231- 
2232,  2235-36,  2283-84,  2288-91;  Taft, 
2339-40 
Hague    Court    of    International    Justice 
(See  also  World  Court) 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2062,  2083-84,  2086 
Taft,  2338,  2345,  2369-71,  2458 
Haiti    (See  also  Santo  Domingo) 
Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1097 
Johnson,  A.,   1163,   1165,   1182,   1183-84 
Arthur,   1430,   1455,  1474,  1495 
Cleveland,  1522-23,  1608,  1609,  1738-39 
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Harrison,  1629,  1632,  1654,  1657 

McKinley,  1906,  1985 

Taft,  2445-46 

Hoover,  2747-48,  2785 
Halsey,  William 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2886 
Hanover 

Polk,  732 

Lincoln,  1069 
Hanseatic  cities 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  270 

Jackson,  350 
harbor  surveys 

Van  Buren,  492 
Harding,  Warren  G. 

Agriculture  Department,  2622-23,  2629- 
2630,  2638-39 

child  labor,  2638 

commercial  expansion,  2616,  2618-19 

conservation,  2638 

Coolidge,  2642 

debt  (national),  2627 

defense  (national),  2639 

depression,  agricultural,  2622-23,  2629- 
2630,  2638-39 

education,  Federal  promotion  of,  2637- 
2638 

Farm  Loan  Bureau,  2629-30 

highway  construction,  2631 

immigration,    need    for   restriction    of, 
2637 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  2631- 
2632,  2633 

labor  unions,  2624-25,  2629,  2634 

lands,  public,  disposal  of,  2625-26 

Latin  America,  2640 

League  of  Nations,  2640 

merchant  marine,  2618-19 

natural     resources,     conservation     of, 
2626,    2638 

power   grid,   need  for  construction  of, 
2629 

Prohibition,  2636-37 

radicalism,  2636 

railroads,   problems  of,   2623,   2630-34, 
2639 

Russia,  2622,  2626-27 

tariff,  2619-22,  2635 

tax  reform,  2627.  2638 

transportation  problems,  2623,  2630-35, 

2°39 
veterans'  benefits,  2625-26 
Washington    Naval    Conference,    2628, 

2639-40 
war  debts,  2618,  2639 
World     War     I:    aftereffects    of,    2616, 

2620,  2628-29,  2635,  2639 
Harper's  Ferry 

Buchanan,  1001,  1002 
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Agriculture    Department,    1647,    1665, 

1666,  1678,  1702-03,  1730-31 
Alaska,  1644,  1701,  1702,  1727 
American    States,    International    Con- 
ference of  (1889,  Washington,  D.  C), 

1628-29,    1654,    1684 
Arapahoes,  1699,  1728 
Arizona  Territory,  1645,  1701 
Army,  U.  S.,  1637,  1643-44,   1661,  1692, 

1721 
Australia,  1695,  1725 
Austria-Hungary,  1678,  1714 
balance  of  trade,  1666-67 
bankruptcy    law,    national    need    for, 

1639,  1672 
Belgium,  1631-32 
Blaine,  James  C,  1715 
Bolivia,  1629 
boundary,    Canadian-American,     1630, 

1677, 1715 
Brazil,   1633,   1654,   1655,   1676-77,   1678, 

1695,  1714 
Canada,   1630,   1693-94,    1715,    1716-17, 

1725 
Canadian-Pacific    Railway,    difficulties 

with,  1716-17 
Caroline  Islands,  United  States'  claims 

on, 1683 
census  (1890),   1665,   1701,   1708 
Cherokees,  1641-42,  1699,  1727 
Cherokee  Strip,  acquisition  of,  1727 
Cheyennes,  1699,  1728 
Chicago  Exposition    (1893),  1648,  1683, 

'732 
Chickasaws,  1698,  1728,  1729 
Chile,   1656,   1679-82,  1713,   1717 
China,     1629-30,    1636-37,     1656,     1682- 

1683,    1693-94,   1695 
Chinese,  exclusion  of,  1629-30,  1636-37, 

1682-83,  1693-94 
Choctaws,  1698,  1728,  1729 
Civil  Service,  1648-50,  1666,  1703,  1723, 

1733;    Commission,    1648,    1703,    1733 
Civil  War  claims,  1722 
Colombia,  1655,  1683 
Comanches,  1728-29 
commercial  expansion,  1631,  1632,  1653, 

1658,    1659,    1665-71,    1687-88,    1695, 

1703,  1708-13,  1714-15,  1716,  1723-24, 

1730-31 
commodity  prices,  status  of,  1665-66 
Congo  (Belgian),  1654-55 
copyright     laws,    international,     1639, 

1673,  1686-87,  1719 
Costa  Rica,  1631 
Cour  d'Alenes,  1664 
Creeks,  1642-43 
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32  J°        Harrison,  B.  (cont'd) 

Consular  Service,  need  for  expansion, 

i659 
Cuba,  1631,  1658,  1714 
currency,    need    for    reform    of,    1636, 

1660-61,  1689-91 
debt  (national),   1660-61,  1691,  1719-21 
defense  (internal),   1637,   1661-62,  1692, 

1721 
Denmark,  1656,  1678 
District    of    Columbia,    1647-48,    1662, 

1693,  1694,  1732 
Dominican  Republic  (Santo  Domingo), 

1676,  1714 
Ecuador,  1629,  1683 
education,  Federal  promotion  of,  1650, 

i657>  l693>  l697>  »7°3.  i727"28 
election  laws,  need  for  reform  of,  1674- 

1676, 1704-07,  1733 
Electoral  College,  need  for  reform  in, 

1704-07 
epidemic  (cholera),  1731-32 
Executive  clemency,  1722 
extradition,  problems  of,  1630-31,  1656- 

l657 
Federal  officers,  protection  of,  1638 
Field,   Justice    Stephen   J.,   attack    on, 

1638 
fisheries  dispute    (Canadian),  1630 
Foster,  John  W.,  1715 
France,    1631,    1632,   1656,    1678,    1718, 

1722 
Freedmen,  problems  of,  1650-52,  1675- 

1676 
Germany,  1630,  1632,  1656,  1678,  1713, 

1714,  1719,  1731 
Great  Britain,   1630,   1631,   1632,   1656- 

1657,    1658,    1660,    1677,    1695,    1713, 

1714,    1715,    1716,  1725 
Guatemala,  1655-56,  1714 
Guiana  (British),  1714 
Haiti,  1629,  1632,  1654,  1657 
Hawaii,  1629,  1657,  1684,  1717-18 
Holland,  1654-55 
Honduras,  1629,  1714 
Idaho,  admission  to  the  Union,  1665 
immigration,  1684 

immigration  restriction,  need  for,  1732 
Indian  relations,  1640-44,  1663-64,  1692, 

l697-99-  »7°3.  !722>  i726"29 
Indian  territory,  1643-44,  *  698-99 
internal    improvements,    1637-38,    1676, 

1701,  1707,  1715-16 
International  Marine  Conference  (1889- 

1890),  1629,  1654 
international  money  market,  problems 

with,  1667,  1672 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1646- 

1647 


Interior     Department,     1640-41,     1646, 

1663,   1672,   1697,   1726-27,   1728 
Iowas,  1664 
Isthmian  canal  (plans  for  Nicaraguan 

route),   1631,  1656,   1684-86,   1719 
Italy,  1632,  1657,  1678-79,  1718,  1719 
Japan,  1632,  1658,  1695 
Judiciary,    need    for    reform    of,    1638, 

1672,  1684 
Justice  Department,  1662,  1693,  1722 
Kickapoos,  1699 
Kiowas,  1728-29 
Korea,  1632 
lands,     public:     acquisition    of,     1699, 

1726-29;    from    Indians,    1699,    1726- 

1727,     1728,     1729;     adjustment     of 

claims,     1644-45,     1672,     1693,     1699- 

1700,  1727;  disposal  of,  1663-64,  1699, 

1727 
Liberia,  1718 
lotteries,  1662-63 
lynching,  1733-34 
meat  adulteration,  1666-  1677-78,  1702- 

1703,  1730-31 
merchant  marine,   1652,  1670-71,   1707, 

1714,  i723"24.  i725 
Mexico,    1645,    l655,    1656,    1658,    1672, 

1683,  1695,  1718,  1727 
militia,  naval,  development  of,  1726 
monopolies:  McKinley  quoted  on,  1927 
Montana,  admission  to  the  Union,  1646 
naturalization  problems,  1632-33,  1639, 

1662 
naval  reserves,  need  for,  1653 
Navassa  Island,  revolt  in,  1686 
Navy,  U.  S.,  1639-40,  1653,  1663,  1692, 

1696-97,  1715,  1725-26 
New  Mexico  Territory,  1645,  1701 
Nicaragua,    1631,    1656,    1684-86,    1714, 

i7'9 
Nicaraguan     Canal,    plans    for,     1631, 

1656,   1684-86,   1719 
Noble,  John  W.,  1726-27,  1728 
North  Dakota,  admission  to  the  Union, 

1646 
Oklahoma,  1726 
Paraguay,  1629 
Patent  Office,  1665,  1727-28 
Pension    Bureau,    1645-46,    1661,    1664, 

1692,  1700-01,  1729 
Persia,  1632 
Peru,  1631,  1656 
pogroms  (Russian),  1684 
polygamy,  1664,  1702 
Portugal,  1631,  1657 
Post    Office    Department,     1639,    1649, 

1650,    1652-53,    1660,    1662-63,    1671, 

'673-74-   1694-96.   1722-23,   1724,   1725 
Pottawatomies,  1664 


Harrison,  B.  (cont'd) 

Prime  Meridian,  establishment  of,  1657 

Puerto  Rico,  1631,  1714 

quarantine  regulations,  need  for,  1731- 

1732 
radicals,  need  for  exclusion  of,  1639 
railroads:     debt     to    the    government, 

1701;  expansion  of,  1658,  1671,  1683. 

1708,  1724-25;  government  problems 

with,  1729-30 
railroad  laborers,  safety  laws  for,  1647, 

1673,  1703-04.  1732-33 
reciprocity,    1669-70,    1671,    1676,    1677- 

1678,    1702-03,    1713,    1714,    1730-31 
Rusk,   Secretary   of  Agriculture,    1730- 

i73i 
Russia,  1632,  1684 
Sac  and  Foxes,  1664 
Salvador,  1655-56,  1714 
Samoan  Islands,  1630,  1640,  1656,  1713 
seals,  1637,  1657,  1677,  1713,  1715,  1716 
Seminoles,  1642-43 
Shawnees,  1664 
Signal  Corps,  1647 
silver:   government  purchase  of,    1636, 

1660,     1689-91,     1721;     international 

monetary  conference  on,   1719 
Sioux,    1641,    1664,    1697-98 
slave    trade    (African),    1682;    interna- 
tional  conference  on,    1632,    1654-55 
South  Dakota,  admission  to  the  Union, 

1646 
Spain,  1631,  1658,  1672,  1676-77,  1683, 

1718 
sugar:  domestic  production,  1666,  1719- 

1720;  duties  on,   1719-20 
Sweden    and    Norway,    1656,    1658-59, 

1682 
Switzerland,  1632,  1658 
tariff,    1634-35,    1657,   1661,    1666,   1667- 

1671,    1687-88,    1701,    1711-13,    1714, 

1715,    1716,    1719-20 
telegraph,  1673-74,  1695 
Tonkawas,  1699 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  1726 
Treasury,  U.  S.:  assets  of,  1633-34,  1635- 

1636,    1654,    1659-61,    1687-91,    1708, 

1713,  1719-21;  surplus  in,  1634,  1691 
trusts,  question  of  regulation,   1638-39 
Turkey,  1632,  1718-19 
Union     Pacific     Railroad,     difficulties 

with,  1729-30 
Uruguay,  1629 

Utah,  1664,  1694,   1701,  1702 
Venezuela,  1632,  1659,  1671 
veterans,    benefits    for,    1645-46,    1661, 

1664,  1692,  1700-01,  1729 
wage  level,  1708-13 
water  resources,  conservation  of.   1673, 

1701-02 
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War  Department,   1637,   1646,   1661-62, 

1691-92,  1721 
Washington    (state),  admission   to   the 

Union,  1646 
Weather  Bureau,  1647 
Wichitas,  1699 
Willard  Canal,  toll  controversy,   1715- 

1716 
Wyoming,    admission    to    the    Union, 

1665 
Hawaii  (See  also  Sandwich  Islands) 
Fillmore,  797,  815 
Pierce,  904 
Johnson,  A.,  1184 
Grant,  1297,  1303,  1322 
Arthur,  1430,  1455,  1478,  1480,  1495 
Harrison,  1629,  1657,  1684,  1717-18 
Cleveland,    1558,    1608,    1742-43,    1765, 

1801-02 
McKinley,  1869-71,  1901,  1906-08,  1915, 

1956,  1964-65 
Wilson,  2548 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2033,  2062,  2063,   2089, 

2132,    2188-89,    2222,    2273-74,    2278, 

2279'  2329-30 
Truman,  2937-38,  2952.  2975,  2992 
Eisenhower,    3021,    3037,    3050,    3066, 

3104,  3114 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B. 

agriculture,  1368-69,  1392;  Department 

of,  1352,  1420 
Alaska,  1384-85,  1415 
Apache,  1386,  1418 
army     improvements,     1366,     1385-86, 

1414-15 
army  status,   1348,   1412-13 
Austria-Hungary,    1382,    1402 
Belgium,   1382,   1403 
Bolivia,  1361,  1383,  1404,"  1405 
Brazil,  1361,  1384,  1405 
Cheyenne,  1365 
Chile,  1383,  1405 
China,   1360,   1382-83,  1403 
civil  service,    1340-41,    1374-80,    1397-99 
coinage    and    currency,    1337-40,    1362, 

1372-73,  1410 
Colombia,  1361,  1383,  1404-05 
commerce.  1347,  1406-07 
conservation,     1351-52,     1368,     1391-92, 

'419 

coffee  and  tea  tax,   1345-46 

Cuban  insurrection,  1343-44,  1359,  1381 

Denmark,  1403 

depression  (1873),  1344-45 

District    of    Columbia,    1352-53.    1370- 

1371'    •39394.    1420-21 
Egypt,  1382,  1406 
epidemics,  1355-56,  1363 
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3220        Hayes,  R.  B.  (cont'd) 

federal  aid  to  education,  1354,  1369-70, 

1393.  '396-97'  242o 
France,  1342,  1401-02 
Germany,  1342,  1382,  1402 
Great   Britain,    1342-43,    1359,    1380-81, 

1400-01 
Greece,  1382,  1402 
Guatemala,  1404 
humane  animal  treatment,  1369 
Indians:    citizenship,    1351;    difficulties, 

1347>  '347-48,  I350-51'  !365-66>  !386> 
1389-90;  education,  1390-91,  1417-18; 
relations,   1365,   1366-67,   1391,   1418- 

'419 
internal  improvements,  1386,  1413-14 
International   Exhibition   (1876),   1352, 

'358-59 
international  postal  agreements,   1364- 

1365,  1416 
Isthmian  Canal,  1383,  1404-05 
Italy,  1342,  1359,  1382 
Japan,  1360,  1382-83,  1403-04 
judicial  reforms,  1365,  1388,  1416-17 
Justice  Department,  1350,  1365,  1387-88 
Library    of    Congress,     1354-55,     1370, 

1393, 1414, 1421 
mail,    1389,    1407,    1411-12,    1416;    con- 
tracts, 1389 
Mexico,  1343,  1348,  1360-61,  1383,  1386, 

1404 
Morocco,  1403 
Mormon  Church,  1400 
national  debt,  1338-40,  1346,  1362,  1373 
Xaval  Academy,  1363 
naval  explorations,  1361 
naval  increases,  1407-08,  1415 
Negro    rights,    1335-36,    1356-58,    1396; 

voting  rights,   1357-58,   1374,   1395-96 
Netherlands,  1381-82,  1404 
Nicaragua,  1404 
Norway,  1402 

Ottoman  Empire,   1342,   1382,   1402 
Peru.  1383,  1405 
polygamy,  1373-74,  1399-1400;  in  Utah, 

•373-74,  13991400 
Portugal,  1382,  1402 
Postmaster    General,    1349-50,    1364-65, 

1388-89,  1415-16 
public  land  sales,  1419 
railroad  strikes  (1877),  1347 
Rumania,  1404 
reconstruction,  1334-35 
resumption   of  specie  payments,    1336- 

'337'  '  37i-72 
revenue  collection,  1346 
Russia,  1342,  1382,  1384,  1402 
Samoan  Islands,   1344,   1360,  1384,  1405 
Secretary    of    Interior,     1350,     1351-52, 

1365-66.  1389,  14,7 


Secretary  of  Navy,  1349,  1363-64,  1386- 

1387,  1415 
Secretary    of   Treasury,    1345,    1361-62, 

1385 
Secretary  of  War,   1347,  1348-49,   1363, 

1385, 1386, 1411 
silver     controversy,     1337-40,     1372-73, 

1410-11 
Sioux,  1366 
Sitting  Bull,  1418 
Smithsonian    Institution,     1354,     1370, 

'393 

Spain,  1343-44,  1359,  1381,  1402-03 

spoils  system  evils,  1375,  1376-77,  1379- 
1380,  1397 

Sweden,  1402 

Switzerland,  1382,  1402 

transatlantic  cable,  1381,  1407 

Utah  government,  1400 

Utes,  1386,  1389,  1418 

Venezuela,  1344,  1384,  1404 

Washington  Monument,  1353-54,  1393, 
1421 

weights  and  measures,  1402 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3083,  3114,  3117-18 
health,  public 

Arthur,  1431 

Taft,  2366-67,  2420-21,  2506-07 

Hoover,  2764,  2765-66,  2781,  2786,  2794, 
2795-96,  2802 

Kennedy,  3125 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3156,  3158,  3167,  3168 

federal  aid  to:  Kennedy,  3135-36,  3147- 
3148 
health  and  medical  care 

Truman,     2920,     2934-35,     2946,    2952, 
2953>  2965,  2974,  2991,  2996 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A. 

Cleveland,  1514 
Hermitage,  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
national  shrine 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2274 
Herter,  Christian 

Eisenhower,  31  10 
highway  construction 

Harding,  2631 

Coolidge,  2654-55,  2714,  2736-37 

Hoover,  2757-58,  2779 

Eisenhower,     3034-35,     3045-46,     3053, 
3062-63,  3112 
Highway,  Pan-American,  construction  of 

Coolidge,  2636-37,  2714 
Highway  Safety  Act 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3175 
Hobart,  Garrett  A.,  death  of 

\U  Kinley,  1922-23 
Holland    (See   also   Netherlands)    (con I'd) 


Holland  (cont'd) 

Washington,  5,  10,  16,  20 

Adams,  40 

Monroe,  185,  217,  219 

Van  Buren,  475,  500 

Johnson,  A.,  1163,  1165,  1180,  1185 

Grant,  1257 

Harrison,  1654-55 

McKinley,  1909,  1987 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84,  2235 
Homestead  Act 

results  of:  Johnson,  A.,  1121,  1177 
Honduras 

Buchanan,  948-50 

Lincoln,  1070 

Johnson,  A.,  1 180 

Harrison,  1629,  1714 

Cleveland,  1739 

McKinley,    1871,    1900,    1930-31,   1985 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2232,  2295 

Taft,  2377,  2451-52,  2492-94,  2509 

Hoover,  2747 
Hong  Kong 

Johnson,  A.,  1 163 
Hoover,  Herbert 

agriculture,   2753-54,   2776-79,   2786 

alien  enemy  property,  2751 

anti-trust  laws,  2780,   2791 

Argentina,  2782 

Armenia,  2751 

Austria,  2750-51 

aviation,  2758-59 

banking,  2761,  2786,   2787,  2789,  2790, 
2798,  2800-01 

bankruptcy,  2803 

Bolivia,  2747,  2782 

Boulder  Dam,  2763 

Brazil,  2782 

budget,  2798-2800 

Chile,  2747 

China,  2747,  2785 

civil  service.  2767 

conservation,  2763-64,  2802 

defense,  2748-49,  2779,  2783-84 

Depression.  2752-53,  2772-76,  2782,  2784, 
2785-91.  2794-95,  2795-98,  2803-04 

disarmament,  2802 

diseases.  2781 

District    of    Columbia,    2756,    2769-70. 

2779 
education.  2764 
foreign  debt,  2750-51,  2802 
France,  2747,  2751 
Germany,  2751,  2784-85 
governmental  economy,  2788-89 
governmental    finances,    2749-50,    2788- 

2789 
governmental    reorganization,    2768-()9, 

2792 
Great  Britain,  2747 
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Greece,  2751 

Guatemala,  2747 

Haiti,  2747-48,  2785 

highway  construction,  2757-58,  2779 

immigration,    2766,    2780-81,    2785-86, 

2  794 
internal   improvements,   2757,   2775-76, 

2779-  2793 
Italy,  2747 
Japan. 2747, 2785 
judicial  reforms,  2779,  2803 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  2746,  2749,  2785 
land  banks,  2789,  2801 
law  enforcement,  2770-71,  2779,  2793 
London    Naval    Treaty    (1930),    2779, 

2782 
mails,  2747,  2758 
merchant  marine,  2759-61,  2775 
Mexico,  2747 

Muscle  Shoals,  2762-63,  2779,  2792 
Narcotics  Bureau,  2779 
Nicaragua,  2747,  2785 
Paraguay,  2747 
Peru,  2747,  2782 
postal  savings  bank,  2790 
post  office,  2758,  2781 
prisons,  2766,  2779 
prohibition,  2769-70,  2779 
public  buildings,  2756,  2779 
public  health,  2764,  2765-66,  2781,  2786, 

2795-96,  2802 
public  housing,  2764 
public  power,  2761-62,  2763,  2779,  2792 
public  works,  2775-76,  2793 
Radio  Commission,  2762.  2779 
railroads.  2759.  2780,  2790-91 
Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation, 

2789-90,  2801 
Russia,  2751 

St.  Lawrence  River  Basin,  2757,  2803 
Shipping  Board,  2792-93 
tariff,  2754-56,  2779,  2793-94 
tax  reduction,  2750,  2780 
unemployment,  2791 
veterans,  2766-67.  2779.  2781,  2792 
women,  protection  of,  2764,  2765 
World  Economic  Conference,  2802 
World  Court,  2746-47,  2783,  2802 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Department 

need  for:  Kennedy,  3125 
housing  code  need 

Roosevelt.  T.,  21  14 
housing:  public 
Hoover.  2764 
Truman.  2932-34,  2944-45,  2953,  2965- 

2966,  2968,  2973.  2991.  2996 
Eisenhower,   3036-37,  3044,  3048,  3065, 

3118-19 
Kennedy,  3125 
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housing  (cont'd) 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3158 
Huerta,  Victoriano 

Wilson,  2545 
Hungarian  Revolution 

1848:  Taylor,  776-77 

1956:  Eisenhower,  3084,  3088,  3119 
Hungary 

Coolidge,  2677 

Truman,  2947       , 

Eisenhower,  3074,  3109,  3119 
Hungary  and  Bohemia 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  280 
hydro-electric  projects 

Eisenhower,  3045,  3115-16 


Idaho 

admission  to  the  Union:  Harrison,  1665 
Illinois 

admission  to  Union:   Monroe,  164 
immigrants 

protection  of:  Grant,  1197,  1232 
immigration 
Lincoln,  1 100 

Johnson,  A.,  1128,  1138,  1140 
Arthur,  1450,  1510 
Harrison,  1684,  1732 
Cleveland,  1746-47,  1802,  1835 
Taft,  2419-20 

Hoover,  2766,  2780-81,  2785-86,  2794 
Eisenhower,  3023-24,  3036,  3039,  3053, 

3060,  3105 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3144 
Chinese,  opposition  to:   Roosevelt,  T., 

2022,  2179-81 
increase  in:  Tyler,  61 1 
restriction  of:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2024,  2059, 
2078,  2126-28,  2177-81,  2222,  2223-26; 
Harding,  2637;  Coolidge,  2651,  2663- 
2664,  2678-79,  2700,  2725,  2739 
Imperial  Valley  Project 

Taft,  2421,  2500 
independent  Treasury 

Polk,  654-56,  695,  723-24,  750-51,  751- 
752,  763-64;  Taylor,  782 
India 

Truman,  2988 
Indian  Territory 

recommendation:  Grant,  1229-30,  1249, 
1271,     1290,     1294,     1314;     Harrison, 
1643-44,   1698-99;   McKinley,  1876-78, 
1920-21,  1954 
Indiana  Territory 
Jefferson,  66,  75 
Indians  (See  also  tribal  name) 
Adams,  41-42,  47 
Fillmore,  843 


citizenship  for:  Hayes,  1351 

commerce  with:  Washington,  9,  16,  19- 
20,31 

difficulties  with:  Arthur,  1477,  1484- 
1485;  Hayes,  1347,  1347-48,  i35°" 
'351,    1365-66,    1386,    1389-90 

new  territory:  Jefferson,  75 

peace  plans:  Washington,  14,  27 

protection  from:  Washington,  2,  5,  8, 
12-14 

purchase  of  lands  from:  Adams,  J.  Q., 
236 

relations:  Washington,  31-32;  Jeffer- 
son, 58,  64,  82,  86,  90-91,  96;  Madi- 
son, 104,  107,  113,  116,  117,  119,  124, 
130,  134,  141-42;  Monroe,  151,  152- 
153,  163-64,  180,  196-97,  206-07,  223, 
228;  Adams,  J.  Q.,  273-74,  287;  Jack- 
son, 308-10,  334-37,  353-54-  368-69> 
386-87,  404-05,  405-06,  438-40,  462- 
464,  464-65;  Van  Buren,  490-91,  501, 
508-13,  523,  524-25.  547,  55°-  557-58; 
Tyler,  572,  586-87,  590,  605,  612,  613; 
Polk,  660,  698,  726-27,  747-48,  753-54; 
Taylor,  784;  Fillmore,  801-02,  824, 
826-27,  842-43,  846;  Pierce,  888,  906, 
908,  930;  Buchanan,  966;  Lincoln, 
1061-62,  1074,  1087,  1092-93,  1104; 
Johnson,  A.,  1139,  1161-1162,  1 1 77- 
1178;  Grant,  1199-1200,  1216-17,  1229- 
1230,  1243,  1249,  1272'  ,29°>  1294' 
1314,  1315,  1320;  Hayes,  1365,  1366- 
'367>  '391'  1418-19;  Arthur,  1436- 
1437,  1441-43-  M6*.  1488,  1503,  1507; 
Cleveland,  1537,  1544-48,  1576-79, 
1615,  1620-22,  1747,  1754-55,  1733-74, 
1782-83,  1844-46;  Harrison,  1640-44, 
1663-64,  1692,  1697-99,  i703'  1722, 
1726-29;  McKinley,  1876-78,  1920-21, 
1954,  1991;  Roosevelt,  T.,  2047,  2070- 
2071,  2088,  2092,  2122-24,  2130,  2131- 
2132,  2184-85,  2190-91,  2273,  2323; 
Taft,  2537;  Coolidge,  2722-23,  2725, 
2741-42 

removal   westward:   Jackson,  310,  333- 

334-    335-37,    353-54,    37°-7i.    386-87, 
405,  438-40,  465-66;  Tyler.  627;  Polk, 
660, 754 
treaties  with:  Washington,  8,   10 
voting  rights:  Washington,  16 
war  with:  Washington,  16 
Indo  China,  French   (See  also  Vietnam) 
aid  to:  Truman,  2985 
war  in:  Eisenhower,  3026,  3027 
inflation 

Truman:   2959,  2962,  2963,  2989 
Eisenhower,  3091-92,  3102-03 
Kennedy,  3133 
injunctions  (cont'd) 


injunctions  (cont'd) 

Roosevelt,    T.,     2197-98,     2256;     Taft, 
2360-61,  2401-02 
inheritance  tax 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2304 
insular  possessions,  United  States 

Coolidge,  2650,  2687,  2702-03,  2715 
insurance  companies 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2112,  2157-58 
Interior  Department 

Arthur,  1441,  1469,  1488;  Grant:  1214, 
1249,  *  250-5 1,  1271-73,  1290,  1314; 
Harrison,  1640-41,  1646,  1663,  1672, 
1697,  1726-27,  1728;  McKinley,  1877- 
1878,  1920-21,  1955;  Roosevelt,  T., 
2266,  2267,  2274;  Coolidge,  2654, 
2723-  2739,  2741-42 

need  for  separate:   Adams,  J.  Q.,  246- 
247 
Interior,  Secretary  of 

report:  Taylor,  785;  Fillmore,  802,  821, 
824;  Pierce,  931;  Buchanan,  965,  996, 
1052;  Lincoln,  1061,  1073,  1091-92; 
Hayes,  1350,  1351-52,  1365-66,  1389, 
1417;  Cleveland,  1544,  1576,  1583, 
1619,  1753,  1780-82,  1844-45;  Wilson, 

2592-93 
internal  improvements 
Madison,  138-39 
Monroe,     154,     197-98,    210-11,    222-23, 

224 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  239-40,  244,  245,  274-75, 

287-88 
Jackson,    303,    322-23,    324-28,    368-69, 

40915 
Van  Buren,  495,  550 
Tyler,  590,  611-12,  629-30 
Polk,  764 
Taylor,  785 

Fillmore,  804-05,  825-26,  847 
Pierce,  867-71,893-94 
Lincoln,  1074-75,  1093 
Johnson,  A.,  1 139 
Grant,    1200,    1201,    1218,    1221,    1243, 

1244-45,  1262,  1266-67,  1274,  1293-94, 

1327 
Hayes,  1386,  1413-14 
Arthur,   1437,   1446,  1463-64,   1503 
Cleveland,  1539,  l^2° 
Harrison,    1637-38,    1676,    1701,    1707, 

1715-16 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2176,  2264-65,  2316-22 
Taft,  2394,  2421,  2478-79,  2524-25 
Wilson,  2602 
Coolidge,  2646,  2685-86,  2691,  2696-97, 

2719-22,  2737-39 
Hoover,  2757,  2775-76,  2779,  2793 
Eisenhower,  3046 
Internal  Revenue,  Commissioner  of 
Grant,  1 191-92 
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internal  security 

Eisenhower,  3019-20,  3030,  3040,  3043, 
3058 
International  African  Association 

Arthur,  1480,  1493-94 
International  American  Conference  (1890) 

Cleveland,  1743-44 
International  Association  of  the  Congo 

Cleveland,  1519,  1738 
International  Commissions 

Taft,  2339-40,  2370-71,  2459-60 
International  Education  Act 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3177 
International  Exhibition  of  1876 

Hayes,  1352,  1358-59 
international  financial  agencies 

Eisenhower,  3110 
International  Health  Act 

Johnson,  L.  B„  3177 
International  Marine  Conference    (1889- 
1890) 

Harrison,  1629,  1654 
international  money  market 

Harrison,  1667,  1672 
International  Sanitary  Conference 

Arthur,  1430-31 
International  Trade  Organization 

Truman,  2970 
Interstate  Commerce 

Taft,  2361,  2417,  2431-32 

Wilson,  2603-04 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Harrison,  1646-47 

Cleveland,  1850 

Taft,  2429-30 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2022-23,   2027-28,   2113, 
2i47-53>  2209-12,  2243-50,  2259,  2280, 

2299 
Harding,  2631-32,  2633 
Coolidge,    2647,    2661,    2687,    2694-95, 

2736 
interstate  commerce,  Federal  regulation 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2027-28,  2054-56,  2109-13, 

2  145-53-    2155,    2157-58,    2183,    2196- 

2197,    2209-12,    2216,    2243-50,    2256- 

2257,  2264,  2297-2303,  2315,  2327-28 
investments 

Far  East:  Taft,  2373-74,  2452-54 
foreign   policy:   Taft,  2486-87,  2490-91, 

2498,  2509-10 
Latin    America:    Taft,    2344-45,    2377, 

2378'  2379-80,  2462,  2495,  2505-09 
Near  East:  Taft,  2455-56 
Iowas 

Jefferson,  96 
Harrison,  1664 
Iran 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3039,  3055,  3109 
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Iraq 

Eisenhower,  305-, 
Ireland 

Johnson,  A.,  1142-43,  1163 
Iroquois  (Six  Nations) 

Washington,  26 

Van  Buren,  4go 
Israel 

Eisenhower,  3055 
Isthmian  Canal  (See  also  Panama  Canal) 

Taylor,  780-81 

Fillmore,  795,  838 

Pierce,  882-86,  895-98,  932-33 

Buchanan,  947-50,  962,  979-80,  986-89, 
1009-10,  1038-39 

Grant,  1193,  1207,  1226-27 

Hayes,  1383,  1404-05 

Arthur,  1495-96 

Cleveland,  1516-18,   1740,   1766-67 

McKinley,  1930,  1931-32 

Nicaraguan  route:  Harrison,  1631,  1656, 
1684-86,  1719;  McKinley,  1871-72, 
1900-01,   1930,   1931-32,   1987-88 

transportation    difficulties:    Buchanan, 
1017-18 
Isthmus  of  Central  America 

Buchanan,  953 

protection  of:  Pierce,  882 

transportation      difficulties:       Lincoln, 
1086 
Isthmus  of  Panama 

Cleveland,   1515-16,   1556 

railroad:    Fillmore,    817;    Pierce,    936, 
937-  938;   Buchanan,  953 
Italian  States 

Taylor,  777 
Italy 

Lincoln,  1070 

Johnson,  A.,  1143,  1163,  1180,  1184, 
1185 

Grant,  1221,  1222,  1255,  1256 

Hayes,  1342,  1359,  1382 

Arthur,  1426,  1454,  1474,  1495 

Harrison,     1632,     1657,     1678-79,     1718, 

'719 
McKinley,    1903,    1937,    1938,    1985-86, 

1987>  ^89 
Cleveland,  1765,  1802 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84 
Taft,  2455,  2501 
Coolidge,  2677,  2731 
Hoover,  2747 
Truman,  2947 
Eisenhower,  3039,  3067 


[ackson,   Andrew 
Agriculture,  302 


Algiers,  391 

appropriations,  399-400 
Argentina,  352,  362,  380-81,  392 
Army,  U.  S.,  307,  370,  386,  405,  436,  437, 

464,  465 
Austria,  296,  322,  350,  361,  389,  417,  446 
hanking  reforms,  433-34 
Barbary  States,  297,  391,  418,  448 
Belgium,  379,  390,  418,  446 
Bolivia,  362,  381 
Brazil,  297-98,  352,  362,  380,  392,  419, 

446 
Canada,  346 
census  (1830),  313 
Central   America,    351,    361,    380,   392, 

419 
Cherokee,  353,  370-71,  405,  439,  463 
Chickasaw,  334,  353 
Chile,  352,  362,  380,419 
China,  351 
Choctaw,  334,  353 

coinage  and  currency,  404,  431,  455-58 
Colombia,  351,  361,  379-80,  392 
corruption,  371-72,  406 
Creek,  405,  462-63 
debtors,  305-06,  355-56 
Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  314 
defense,  436-37 
Denmark,    297,    319-20,    345,   348,    360, 

378'79>  389.417.446 
District  of  Columbia,  342,  356-57,  444- 

445, 468 
Ecuador,  392 
electoral  college  changes,  298-301,  332- 

333-  356,  37'-  388'  4°9>  443'44>  4^8 
epidemics,  358 
finance,  449-62 
Fox  Indians,  369,  386 
France,    294,    295-96.    315,    320-21,   345, 

347-48,  349-  374-76'  39»>  392-99>  4]9' 
428,  446 
Great  Britain,  294-95,  315-18,  320,  321, 

345-47-  359"6°.  373-74-  389.  4l6»  44^ 
Hanseatic  Towns.  350 
Indian   problems  in  Alabama,  308-10; 

in  Georgia,  308-10,  353-54,  370-71;  in 

Floridas:  Monroe,  160-61 
Indian  relations,  308-10,  334-37,  353"54> 

368-69,    386-87,   404-05,   405-06,   438- 

440,  462-64,  464-65 
Indian  removal  westward,  310,  333-34, 

335-37'   353-54-    37°-7«'    386-87,   405, 

438-40,  465-66 
internal     improvements,     303,     322-23, 

324-28,  368-69,  409-15 
judicial  reforms,  312-13,  357,  372,  409, 

445 
Justice  Department,  341-42 
Land  Office,  430 


Jackson,  A.  (cont'd) 

mail,  312,  341,  371,  387-88,  408,  442,  467 

Maine  boundary,  347 

Marine  Corps,  311-12 

Maysville  Road  bill,  326-27,  412,  413 

Mexico,   297,   298,   320,   321,   351,   361, 

380,  391-92,  418-19-  446-48,  463-64 
militia,  370,  437-38  443,  464 
Morocco,  391,  418 
Muscat,  448 

Naples,  345,  349,  360,  446 
Navy,  U.  S.,  311,  312,  340-41,  387,  407- 

408,  440-41,  466 
Netherlands,  345,  346,  389,  418,  446 
New  Granada,  361-62,  379-80,  392,  419 
Ottoman  Empire,  318-19,  361,  379,  390- 

391,418,  448 
patents,  356 

Peru,  298,  352,  362,  381,  392,  419 
piracy,  362 
Polk,  664 
Portugal,  296-97,  322,  345,  349-50,  360, 

378,  390,416,446 
Postmaster  General,  312,  341,  356,  371, 

387-88,  408,  441,  466-67 
Post  Office  Department,  408-09,  441-42 
prisons,  343 

prohibition  of  mailing  incendiary  pub- 
lications, 443 
Prussia,  350,  389,  417,  446 
public  debt,  302-03,  354-55,  363-64,  381- 

382,  383,  399-400,  428,  430 
public  lands:   acquisition,  367;  sale  of, 

302,  340,  355,  363,  367-68,  429-30 
revenue  collection,  304-06,  339-40,  355- 

356 
Russia,  296,  319,  350,  360-61,  376,  389, 

417,446 
Sac  Indians,  369,  386 
Secretary    of    Navy,    310,    340-41,    356, 

371,  407,  440-41,  466 
Seminoles,  405,  462 
Siam,  448 
Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two,  349-79, 

390,416-17 
slave  trade  suppression,  442-43 
South  America,  297,  361,  379,  391,  419 
Spain,  294,  296,  321,  345,  348-49,  360, 

3/6-78,  389-9°'  4i7-  446 
state  banks,  federal  deposits  in,  383-84, 

385.  4<>4,  434-35,  448-49 
state's  rights,  303-04,  313,  323-31,  337, 

366,  367,  411-12 
steamboats,  388 
surplus    revenue,    303,    328-29,    428-29, 

449-50-  47° 
Sweden,  345,  348,  389,  417,  446 
tariff,  301-02,  304,  329,  337,  337-39,  355, 

363,  364-66,  382-83,  428-29 
Texas,  government  of,  448 
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Texas-Mexican  dispute,  446-48 

Treasury  Department,  302,  339,  354-55, 
381,  383,  399,  409,  448,  467,  468 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  295,  346 

Tyler,  597 

Venezuela,  392,  419 

veteran  pensions,  307-08,  364,  406-07 

War  Department,  306-07,  340,  356,  386, 
404,  407,  435,  462,  464 

War  of  1812:  Madison,  124,  130 

weights  and  measures,  467-68 

West  Indies,  315-16,  346 

West  Point,  306,  307,  437,  465 
Jamestown,  Virginia    (tercentennial  cele- 
bration) 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2124,  2176-77 
Japan   (See  also  World  War  II) 

Van  Buren,  559 

Fillmore,  839-40 

Pierce,  859,  881 

Buchanan,  978,  998,  1042 

Lincoln,  1070,  1086-87,  1087,  1098-99 

Johnson,  A.,  1 185 

Grant,  1197,  1213,  1223,  1225,  1240, 
1255,  1268,  1278,  1279 

Hayes,  1360,  1382-83,  1403-04 

Arthur,  1429-30,  1454,  1457,  1479,  J494> 

*495 
Cleveland,  1520,  1558,  1607,  1763,  1765, 

1796,  1802 
Harrison,  1632,  1658,  1695 
McKinley,  1870-71,  1873,  1907,  1908, 

^S^-  !986 
Taft,  2348-49,  2375,  2444-45,  2454-55, 

2505 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2064,  2137,  2181,  2224- 

2226,  2234-35,  2291-92,  2332 
Coolidge,  2712 
Hoover,  2747,  2785 
Truman,  2909,  2948,  2985,  2987 
Eisenhower,  3039,  3054,  3109 
Jefferson,    Thomas 

acquisition  of  Louisiana,  69-70,  71 

agriculture,  62 

Alabama  Indians,  96 

Algiers,  96 

army  deployment,  67;  increases,  76,  80, 

97 
Barbary  States,  58,  59,  65,  67,  74-75,  81, 

86,  91,  g6 
British  Parliament,  65 
Burr,  Aaron,  92-93 
census  (1800),  59 
Cherokees,  82,  96 
Chesapeake  incident,  90,  96 
Chickasaws,  82 
Choctaws,  66,  96 
commerce,  58,  62,  64-65 
conscription,  92 
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322°         Jefferson,  T.  (cont'd) 

Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  63 

Creeks,  65,  82,  96 

defense,  80,  96-97;   appropriations,  83, 

92 
Delaware  Indians,  76 
education,  87-88 
embargo,  81,  90-91,  94-96,  98 
Enterprise,  59 
epidemics,  78 
European  wars,  72-74,  78-81,  88,  89-91, 

94-96 
foreign  debt,  66,  71,  77,  82 
France,  74,82,91,94,97 
free  enterprise  system,  62 
Great  Britain,  70,  83,  94,  95-96 
impressment  of  seamen,  65,  78-79 
Indiana  Territory,  66,  75 
Indians,  58,  64,  76,  82,  86,  90-91,  96 
internal  defense,  61,  62 
internal  revenue  inspectors,  60 
internal  taxes,  60,  66 
Iowas,  96 
judiciary,  63,  85 
jury  system,  63,  85 
Kaskaskia,  70,  76 
Louisiana,  65,  69,  74,  75,  79-80,  82,  84- 

85,87 
manufacturing,  62 
Mediterranean  commerce,  59 
militia,  61,  67,  76,  80,  88-89,  92>  97 
munitions  manufacturing,  98 
national  debt,  60,  61,  66,  67,  71,  77,  82, 

87.  93'  98 
naturalization,  63 
naval   increases,   70,  71-72,   76,  80,   81, 

85>  97 
Navy,  U.S.,  61-62 
navigation,  62 
New  Orleans,  69,  71 
Plankeshaw,  76,  82 
public  lands,  61 
Sabine  River,  84 
Sac  Indians,  96 
Secretary  of  Navy,  67 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  60,  61 
Secretary  of  War,  61,  67 
settlement  of  western  lands,  59 
Spain,  74,  79-80,  83-85,  91,  96 
Spanish  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France, 

65 
State  Department,  60 
state  duties,  60 
tariff,  66,  87 
Treasury  Department,  66,  67,  71,  82, 

87.  93-  98 
Treaty  (of  1793),  70;  (of  1794),  65 
Tripoli,  58-59,  65,  67,  70,  75,  81 
Tunis,  75,  81,  86 
Jews,  American 


difficulties    in    Russia:    Arthur,    1425- 

1426;  Cleveland,  1803-04 
Jews,  persecution  of 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2136 
Johnson,  Andrew 

Alaska,  acquisition  of,  1166,  1183 
Amazon  River,  opening,  1164 
Argentina,  1180 
Army,  U.  S.,  1121,  1122,  1135-36,  1161, 

1 168-69,  1 ! 78-79 
Austria,  1143,  1 180 
Belgium,  1163,  1180,  1185 
Bolivia,  1181,  1182 
Borneo,  1 180 
Brazil,  1 125,  1 164,  1 180 
Canada,  1 142,  1 185 
Chile,  1164,  1181 
China,  1125,  1 185 
Colombia,  1 182 
commerce  (interstate),  regulation,  1120- 

1 121 
Constitution,    U.    S.,    1112-15,    1133-34, 

1 M5-49'  li58 
corruption  in  government,  1155 
Costa  Rica,  1180,  1182 
Cuba,  1 182,  1 184 
currency,    need    for    reforms,    1123-24, 

1 134-35-  • ' 57-6o,  U74-77 
Darien   Isthmus,  plans  for  U.S.  canal 

across,  1 182 
debt  (foreign),  1172 
debt  (national),  1123-24,  1135,  1152-53, 

1155,  1160,  1171-74 
defense  (internal),  1136 
Denmark,  1166,  1180,  1183 
District  of  Columbia,   home  rule  for, 

ii39 
Ecuador,  1181 
Egypt,  1 180 
electoral  reforms,  suggestions  for,  1185- 

1186 
epidemics,  1129 

expenditures    (federal),  1 169-70 
Federal  Government,  powers  of,  1113- 

1121,  1 134,  1 145,  1 146 
France,    1126-27,    1140-41,    1143,    1164, 

1 165,  1 180,  1181,  1 185 
freedmen,    opportunities   for,    1118-20, 

1 150,  1 151-52 
freedmen's  suffrage,  plans  for,  1117-19, 

H49-51 
German  States,  1163,  1166,  1180,  1184, 

1185 
Great  Britain,  1126,  1137,  1141-43,  1163, 

1 164-65,  1180,  1 181,  1185 
Greece,  1180 
Guatemala,  1 180 
Haiti  (See  also  Santo  Domingo),  1163, 

1 165,  1 182, 1183-84 


Johnson,  A.  (cont'd) 

Hawaii,  1184 

Holland,  1163,  1165,  1180,  1185 

Homestead  Act,  results  of,  1121,  1177 

Honduras,  1 180 

Hong  Kong,  1163 

immigration,  1128,  1138,  1140 

Indian  relations,  1139,  1161-62,  1177-78 

internal  improvements,  1139 

Ireland,  1142-43,  1163 

Italy,  1143,  1163,  1180,  1184,  1185 

Japan,  1 185 

lands,  public:  disposal  of,  1121,  1 1 37- 
1138,  1162,  1177;  grants  to  railroads, 
1138;    receipts    from    sale    of,    1121, 

1162,  1177 
Liberia,  1 180 
Lincoln's  death,  1112 
Madagascar,  1 180 

metals,  precious,  production  of,  1159, 
1175-76 

military  governments,  southern,  opposi- 
tion to,  1115,  1147-54,  1167-69 

militia,  1 122,  1168-69 

Mexico,  1126-27,  1140-41,  1163,  1182 

monopoly,  opposition,  1120 

Morocco,  1180 

Naval  Academy,  suggestions  for,  1122 

Navy,  U.  S.,  1121,  1122,  1136-37,  1162- 

1 163,  1 179,  1182 
Nicaragua,  1 182 
Norway,  1 180 
Paraguay,  1164,  1180-81 

pardons,  policy  for  Southerners,  1116 

patents,  1139,  1162,  1177 

Persia,  1 180 

Pension  Bureau,  expenditures  of,  1121, 

1138-39,  1162,  1177 
Peru,  1181,  1 182 
population  growth,  1169 
Portugal,  1180 
post    office:    restoration    of   service    in 

South,  1121,  1130,  1137;  revenues  of, 

1121,   1 137,  1163,  1 179-80 
Prussia,  1 143,  1166 
Puerto  Rico,  1182 

Reconstruction:  Congressional  opposi- 
tion   to,    1130-34,    1145-56,    1167-71; 

Presidential,    1115-20,    1130-34,   1144- 

1 157,  1 168 
retrenchment,  need  for,  1170-71 
Russia,  1125,  1140,  1165,  1166,  1184 
San  Salvador,  1 180 
Santo  Domingo  (See  also  Haiti),  1163, 

1165,  1182, 1183-85 
secession,  1115,  1 146 
Si  am,  1 180 

slavery,   1116,   1117,   1130,  1166 
Spain,  1164,  1165,  1181,  1182,  1185 
States'  Rights  philosophy,  1113-15,  1146 
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Sweden,  1 165,  1 180 

Switzerland,  1163,  1180,  1182 

taxes,  need  for  reform,  1124,  1135,  1161 

Tenure  of  Office  Act,  1155-57,  l1^ 

Thirteenth     Amendment,     need     for, 

1116-17,    1130,    1131 
transcontinental  railroad,  construction 

of,  1 138,  1 162,  1178 
trans-Atlantic  cable,  success  of,  1139-40 
trans-Pacific  cable,  plans  for,  1140 
Treasury,  U.  S.,  assets  of,  1122-25,  1135, 

1 159,  1 160,  1171 
Treasury  notes,  issuance  as  legal  tender, 

1 164 
Tripoli,  1 180 
Tunis,  1 125,  1 180 
Turkey,  1180,  1185 
Venezuela,  1 185 
veterans,  benefits  for,  1121,  1136,  1138- 

1 139,  1 162,  1177 
War  Department,  report  of,  1122 
West  Indies,  1165-66,  1184 
Johnson,   James 
Kennedy,  3154 
Johnson,   Lyndon    B. 
agriculture,  3191,  3198 
Alliance  for  Progress,  3160,  3177 
Appalachian  aid,  3158 
Atomic  Test-Ban  Treaty,  3160 
beauty  of  America,  3169 
budget,  3156-57,  3172 
civil  rights,  3156,  3159-60,  3168,  3172, 

3174 
civil  service,  3172 
communism,  3163-64 
Congressional  term  of  office,  3172,  3176 
conservation,  3169,  3172 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  3160,  3176 
defense,  3160 
disarmament,  3160 
District  of  Columbia,  3175 
education,  3156,  3158,  3168 
election  contributions,  3176 
electoral  reforms,  3170 
foreign  aid,  3156,  3171,  3177 
foreign  policy  principles,  3163-65,  3176- 

3181 
governmental  efficiency,  3170,  3172 
Great  Society,  3165-71,  3172,  3173-76 
Highway  Safety  Act,  3175 
immigration,  3168 
International  Education  Act,  3177 
International  Health  Act,  3177 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  3156,  3160,  3161 
labor,  3174 
Latin  America,  3164 
National  Service  Corps,  3158 
Peace  Corps,  3158 
poverty  war,  3i57"58>  3l67>  3*74 
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promotion  of  arts,  3169 

public  health,  3156,  3158,  3167,  3168 

public  housing,  3158 

science,  3169-70 

social  security,  3158 

Soviet  Union,  3163 

space  explorations,  3160 

tax  reduction,  3156,  3158,  3159,  3173 

Teacher's  Corps,  3174,  3176 

Thirty-Five  Hour  Week,  3159 

trade,  3160,  3171,  3178 

transportation,  3132,  3172,  3175 

United  Nations,  3161,  3165 

urban  problems,  3168-69,  3172,  3175 

Viet  Nam,  3164,  3171,  3172,  3173,  3176- 
3177,3.78-81 
Jones,  John  Paul 

crypt  for:  Taft,  2408 
Juarez,  Benito 

Buchanan,  1012-13,  ,044 
judiciary  system,  reforms 

Washington,  6,  15 

Adams,  49,  53 

Jefferson,  63,  85 

Madison,  143 

Monroe,  227-28 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  247 

Jackson,  312-13,  357,  372,  409,  445 

Van  Buren,  527 

Pierce,  866-67,  894 

Lincoln,  1058-59 

Grant,  1290 

Hayes,  1365,  1388,  1416-17 

Arthur,  1439-40,  1469,  1487-88,  1507 

Cleveland,  1543-44,  1570-71,  1576,  1749, 

•775 
Harrison,  1638,  1672,  1694 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2307-16 
Taft,    2359-60,    2399-2401,    2402,    2479, 

2480-81,  2529-30 
Coolidge,  2647-48,  2662-63,  2687,  2700- 

2701 
Hoover,  2779,  2803 
Supreme     Court     vacancies:     Lincoln, 

1 058 
jury  system 

Jefferson,  63,  85 
Justice  Department 
Polk,  663 

Grant,  1248-49,  1269,  1270 
Harrison.    1662,   1693,   1722 
McKinley,  1917-18 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2056,  2079-80,  2129,  2130, 

2173,  2244,  2255,  2266,  2267 
Coolidge,  2647-48,  2742-43 
Changes  in:  Jackson,  341-42 
report:     Hayes,     1350,     1365,     1387-88; 

Arthur,    1468-69,    1487,    1507;    Cleve- 


1618-19,    1748-49- 


land,    1543,    157s 

'774-75 
juvenile  delinquency 
Eisenhower,  3049 
Kennedy,  3125-26 


Kansas 

admission    to    Union:    Buchanan,   969- 

975'  '045-47 
famine  in:  Buchanan,  1052 
Kansas-Pacific  Line 

debt   to  government:    McKinley,    1879- 
1880,   1916-17,   1955 
Kansas,  Territory  of 

boundary  survey:  Pierce,  908 
conflict    in:    Pierce,    908,    926-28;    Bu- 
chanan, 955 
constitutional      convention      in:      Bu- 
chanan, 955-60 
slavery  in:  Buchanan,  958-60,  969 
Kaskaskia 

relations  with:  Jefferson,  70,  76 
Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact 
Coolidge,  2730-31 
Hoover,  2746,  2749,  2785 
Kennedy,  John  F. 

Agency  for  International  Development, 

3140 
agriculture,  3134-35,  3148 
Alliance    for    Progress,    3128-29,    3140, 

3'5' 
Anderson,  Rudolf,  3154 
arms  control  programs,  3129-30 
balance-of-payments  problem,  3124-25, 

3'42-43 
bankruptcies,  3123 
Berlin,  3141,  3144,  3149,  3151,  3153 
budget,  3125 

civil  rights,  3126,  3134,  3148 
China  (Communist),  3126,  3127 
Congo,  3126,  3145,3153 
conservation,  3148 
crime,  3125-26 
Cuba,  3126,  3145,  3149 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  3150,  3153 
defense,  3127-28,  3137-38,  3149 
developing  nations,  3140-41,  3150-51 
Dominican  Republic,  3140 
economic  conditions,  3123-25 
education,  3125,  3136-37.  3147 
European    Common    Market,    3142-43, 

3  '5° 
European  defense,  3138 
Export-Import  Bank,  3130 
federal  pay  increases,  3133-34,  3146-47 
Food  and  Drug  Laws,  3136 
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food-for-peace  program,  3129 
foreign  economic  policy,  3128-30 
foreign  policy  principles,  3126-30,  3137, 

3*44> 3*49-54 

gold  price,  3124 

housing,  3125 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, 3125 

income  tax,  3133,  3145 

inflation,  3133 

Johnson,  James,  3154 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3156,  3160,  3161 

juvenile  delinquency,  3125-26 

Khrushchev,  Nikita,  3132 

Laos,  3126,  3141 

Latin  America,  3126,  3128-29,  3140 

Macmillan,  Harold,  3150 

Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act,  3132-33 

medical  care  for  aged,  3125 

minimum  wage  law,  3123 

minuteman  missiles,  3138 

missile  program,  3128 

narcotics,  3136 

Nassau  Conference  (1962),  3150 

national  parks,  3148 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
3126-27,  3141,  3150 

nuclear  test  ban,  3130 

Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  3128 

Peace  Corps,  3129,  3140,  3147,  3152 

Pendell,  Gerald,  3154 

Poland,  3129 

Polaris  submarine,  3127-28,  3138 

postal  rates,  3134 

public  health,  3125,  3135-36,  3147-48 

Rayburn,  Sam,  3132 

recession,  3133,  3145 

Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  3142,  3143 

space  explorations,  3149 

social  security,  3125,  3136 

Soviet-Chinese  disagreement,  3152 

Soviet  Union,  3127,  3130 

space  explorations,  3130 

tax  credit,  3133 

tax  reforms,  3134,  3145-46,  3^7 

transportation,  3148 

unemployment  compensation,  3123 

United  Nations,  3130,  3138-39,  3153 

urban  problems,  3134 

Viet  Nam,  3141,  3144-45,  3149,  3151 

Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act, 

3'33 

Ken  tuck  v 

admission  to  the  Union:  Washington,  5 
adoption  of  Constitution:  Washington, 

15-16 
Lincoln,  1 iox 
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militia  of:  Washington,  8 
Khrushchev,  Nikita 

Kennedy,  3132 
Kickapoos  (Indians) 

Harrison,  1699 
King,  McKenzie 

Truman,  2907 
King,  William 

Pierce,  874 
Kiowas  (Indians) 

Harrison,  1728-29 
Knox,  Philander 

Taft,  2494-95 
Korea 

Grant,  1223 

Arthur,  1454,  1474,  1478-79,  1494 

Cleveland,  1520,  1607-08,  1763 

Harrison,  1632 

Taft,  2375 

Truman,  2909 

Eisenhower,  3026,  3028,  3039,  3053 
Korean  War 

Truman,  2977-83,  2984-85,  2987,  2993, 
3003,  3004 

Eisenhower,  3014-15,  3026,  3027 

defense    increases:     Truman,    2981-82, 

2985 

domestic  legislation:  Truman,  2982 
Kossuth,  Louis 

Fillmore,  815 
Koseta,  Martin 

Pierce,  858-59 
Ku  Klux  Klan 

Grant,  1227-29,  1287-88 


labor 

Cleveland,  1568-69,  1583-84,  1600 

Wilson,  2604-08 

Harding,  2624-25,  2629,  2634 

Coolidge,    2647,    2661,    2686-87,    2699- 
2700,  2725,  2740 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2840-41 

Eisenhower,  3022-23 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3174 

relation  to  capital:  Lincoln,  1066-67 
Labor,  Bureau  of 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2109 
Labor  Department 

Coolidge,  2684,  2725,  2739 

Eisenhower,  3035-36 
labor  legislation 

Eisenhower,     3049-50,     3065-66,     3094, 

3°95»  3 '»2 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 

(See  Taft-Hartley  Act) 
labor-management  relations  (cont'd) 
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Truman,  2941-44,  2956,  2972 
labor  reforms 

McKinley,  1922 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2022-24,   2059-60,  2106- 
2109,  2153-56,  2197-98,  2206-08,  2256- 
2260,  2280-81,  2303-11 
labor  violence 

McKinley,  1898-99,  1929 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de 

Monroe,  225-26 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  241 
land  banks,  Federal 

Hoover,  2789,  2801 
land  laws,  public 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2068-69,   2080,   2089-90, 
2175,  2265-70 
Land  Office 

receipts:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2089 

reorganization:  Jackson,  430 
land  surveys,  need  for 

Van  Buren,  489 
lands,  public 

Tyler,  587,  590,  606-07 

Cleveland,  1548-49,  1579-80,  1619-20, 
1844 

Coolidge,  2695 

acquisition:  Monroe,  152,  153,  221; 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  277;  Jackson,  367;  Har- 
rison, 1699,  1726,  1728-29;  adjust- 
ment of  claims:  Harrison,  1644-45, 
1672,  1693,  1699-1700,  1727;  disposal: 
Washington,  11,  12;  Jefferson,  61; 
Monroe,  151-52,  153-54,  162,  179; 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  237-38,  277-78,  291; 
Jackson,  302,  340,  355,  363,  367-68, 
429-30;  Van  Buren,  483-88,  507,  523, 
524;  Polk,  657-58,  690,  696-97,  724- 
725»  753;  Fillmore,  821-22,  822-23, 
843-44;  Pierce,  864-65,  892,  907,  931; 
Buchanan,  965-66;  Lincoln,  1061, 
1073'74»  1092,  1104;  Johnson,  A., 
1121,  1137-38,  1162,  1177;  Grant, 
1201,  1217-18,  1230,  1250,  1271,  1272, 
1314;  Hayes,  1419;  Cleveland,  1780- 
1781;  Harrison,  1663-64,  1699,  1727; 
McKinley,  1875-76,  1920,  2006;  Roose- 
velt, T.,  2080,  2089,  2175-76;  Taft, 
2477-78,  2536-37;  Harding,  2625-26 

grants:  Grant,  1218,  1230,  1250,  1271, 
1272,  1274, 1317 

grants  to  railroad:  Johnson,  1138 

mineral:  Polk,  658,  697;  Fillmore,  822; 
Lincoln,  1092 

receipts  from  sale:  Tyler,  587,  606-07; 
Johnson,  A.,  1121,  1162,  1177;  Grant, 
1201,  1230,  1250,  1271,  1272,  1314; 
McKinley,  1920,  2006 

speculation  in:  Cleveland,  1755 


surveys:  Fillmore,  843-44;  Grant,  131, 
Pierce,  891-92,  931 
lands,  western 

appropriations  for:  Washington,  7 

settlement,  59 
Laos 

Eisenhower,  3120 

Kennedy,  3126,  3140,  3141 
Latin  America 

(See  also  South  America) 

Harding,  2640 

Coolidge,  2668 

Kennedy,  3126,  3128-29,  3140 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3164 
Latvia 

Coolidge,  2677 
law  enforcement 

Hoover,  2770-71,  2779,  2793 
lead 

production  of:  Monroe,  197 
League  of  Nations 

Wilson,  2605,  2606 

Harding,  2640 

Coolidge,  2642,  2675-77,  2712 
Lebanon 

Eisenhower,  3109 
Lenin 

Truman,  3007 
Lewis  and  Clark 

expedition  of:  Jefferson,  86 
Liberia 

Lincoln,  1056,  1070,  1098 

Johnson,  A.,  1180 

Arthur,  1455,  1479-80 

Cleveland,  1558-59,  1739 

Harrison,  1718 

Taft,  2341-42,  2372-73,  2457,  2503 

Coolidge,  2678 
Library  of  Congress 

Hayes,  1354-55.  i37<>,  i393>  >4M-  »42i 

Arthur,  1450 

Cleveland,  1553-54 

McKinley,  1880 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2049 
Life-Saving  Service 

Cleveland,  1536,  1835 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2092,  2184 
lighthouses 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2088-89 
Taft,  2365-66,  2416 
Lincoln,  Abraham 

agriculture,  1062,  1075 

Argentina,  1097 

army,  1057 

Austria-Hungary,  1070 

Belgium,  1085 

Bolivia,  1097 

Brazil,  1099 

Canada,  1099-1100 
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capital  and  labor,  1066-67 

census  (i860),  1067 

chaplains  for  militia,  1057 

Cherokees,  1074 

Chile,  1070,  1086,  1097 

China,  1056,  1070,  1087,  1098 

Civil  War:  aliens,  1086;  amnesty,  1108; 
blockade,  1064,  1069,  1089-90;  claims 
against  U.S.,  1060,  1069,  1088;  de- 
fenses, 1055;  Europe,  1054-55,  1068, 
1084-85,  1093;  fighting  of,  1064-65, 
1094,  1105;  finances,  1071-72;  Ken- 
tucky, 1064-65;  loyalists  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  1055;  Maryland, 
1064;  military  courts,  1059-60;  Mis- 
souri, 1065;  Pension  Office,  1061; 
pleas  for  Union,  1075-77,  1107-08; 
railroads,  1055 

coinage  and  currency,  1071-72 

Colorado,  Territory  of,  1062 

compensated  emancipation,   1075-84 

Colombia,  1086,  1097 

Costa  Rica,  1070,  1097 

Dakota,  Territory  of,  1062 

Daniel,  Peter,  1058 

Denmark,  1070,  1085 

Department  of  Agriculture,  1093,  1105 

discovery  of  cinnabar,  1104 

District  of  Columbia,  1062-63,  1093, 
1105;  boundary  restoration,  1061 

Egypt,  1087,  1098 

election,  Buchanan,  1027 

election  of  1864,  1106-07 

emancipation,  1093-94,  1095 

federal  statute  codification,  1059 

France,  1070,  1085 

gold  discovery,  1104 

Great  Britain,  1055-56,  1068-69,  1070, 
1085,  1099-1 100 

Hanover,  1069 

Haiti,  1056,  1070,  1097 

Honduras,  1070 

immigration,  1 100 

Indian  relations,  1061-62,  1074,  1087, 
1092-93,  1104 

internal  improvements,  1074-75,  1093 

Isthmus  of  Central  America,  1086 

Italy,  1070 

Japan,  1070,  1086-87,  1087,  ?og8-99 

judiciary,  1058-59 

Kentucky,  1 105 

labor  and  capital,  1066-67 

Liberia,  1056,  1070,  1098 

mail,  1091 

Maryland,  1 105 

McClellan,  George,  1065 

McLean,  John,  1058 

memorial  to:  Taft,  2542 

Mexico,  1070,  1097 
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militia  hospitals,  1057 

mineral  explorations,  1071 

mineral  lands,  1092 

Morocco,  1070,  1087 

National  Banking  Act  (1863),  1102 

Naval  Academy,  1091 

naval  increases,  1057-58,  1089-91,  1103 

Negro  colonization,  1063,  1069-70,  1095- 

1096 
Negro    freedom,    1063,    1075,    1077-84, 

1  °93-94 

Negro  in  army,  1093-94 

Nevada,  1062,1103 

Netherlands,  1070 

New  Granada,  1070 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of,  1087 

Nicaragua,  1086,  1097 

Ottoman  Empire,  1070,  1087 

Papal  States,  1070 

Paraguay,  1097 

patent  office,  1061 

Peru,  1070,  1097 

piracy,  1056 

population  predictions,  1080-81 

Postmaster  General,  1060-61,  1073, 
1091,   1103 

Prussia,  1069,  1070 

public  debt,  1 101-02 

public  land  sales,  1061,  1073-74,  1092, 
1 104 

reconstruction:  Arkansas,  1105;  Louis- 
iana, 1 105;  Missouri,  1 105;  Tennes- 
see, 1105 

reconstruction  plans,  1094-95,  1096 

Russia,  1070,  1087 

San  Salvador,  1097 

Scott,  Winfield,  1065 

Secretary  of  Interior,  1061,  1073,  1091- 
1092 

Secretary  of  Navy,  1057-58,   1072,  1102 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  1056-57,  1072, 
1088-89,  1 100-01 

Secretary  of  War,  1057,  1072,  1089,  1102 

Sherman,  William,  1 105 

silver  discovery,  1104 

Sioux,  1074 

slave  trade,  1062,  1068-69,  1085,  1099 

slavery  abolition,  1105-06 

slavery  in  District  of  Columbia,  1082- 
1083 

Spain,  1069,  i°7o>  1085 

Supreme  Court,  1058 

Sweden,  1070 

telegraph  lines,  1070,  1087,  i°98>  n°4 

Thirteenth  Amendment,  1105-06 

transcontinental  railroads,  1074,  1093, 
1 103,  1 104 

Venezuela,  1097 

veteran  pensions,  1104-05 
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Washington,    Territory    of,    boundary, 
1085 

West  Point,  1057 
Lincoln's  death 

Johnson,  A.,  1 1 12 

Grant,  1319 
liquor,  prohibition  in  Africa 

McKinley,  1980 
literature 

Washington,  3 
Lithuania 

Coolidge,  2677 
Locarno  Conference 

Coolidge,  2674 
London  Naval  Treaty  (1930) 

Hoover,  2779,  2782 
Louisiana 

acquisition  of:  Jefferson,  71 

problems  of:   Jefferson,  65,  69,  74,  75, 
79-80,  82,  84-85,  87 

purchase  of:  Jefferson,  69 

uprising  in:  Grant,  1287 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2047-48,  2088 
lotteries 

Harrison,  1662-63 
loyalty  program 

Eisenhower,  3019-20 
lynching 

Harrison,  1733-34 

McKinley,  1937,  1969,  1985-86 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2136,  2200-04 

Coolidge,  2648-49,  2664,  2722,  2742 
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Macedonia 

persecutions  in:   Roosevelt,  T.,  2136 
Macmillan,  Harold 

Kennedy,  3150 
Madagascar 

Johnson,  A.,  1180 

Arthur,  1457,  1474 
Madison,  James 

Algiers,  119,  133-34,  141 

Army,  U.  S.,  109-10,  113,  120,  127,  132, 

•35>  137 

Attorney-General's      office,      establish- 
ment  of,    144 

Barbary  States,  104,  107,  119,  141 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decree,  106,  111,  119 

Canada.  1 16,  1 17 

Chesapeake  incident,  103 

Constitution,  U.S.S.,  118 

Creeks,  124 

criminal  code,  need  for  revision,  143 

criticizes  Connecticut  militia,   117-18 

criticizes   Massachusetts  militia,    117-18 


currency,  need  for  uniformity,  144-45 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  133 

defense   (internal),  104,  109,  113,  137 

Denmark,  107,  112-13,  X19 

Detroit  massacre,  116-17 

domestic    manufacturing,    108,    114-15, 

128,  138 
education,  Federal  aid  to,  108,  139,  142 
embargo,  102-03,  108,  111-12 
Farewell  Address,  145-46 
France,  103,  106,  111,  112,  119,  126 
Great  Britain,  102-03,  1Q6-07,  111,  112, 

113,  116,    119,    122-26,    129-33,    J34» 
140-41 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  117,  123 
Indians,    104,    107,    113,    116,    117,    119, 

124,  130,  134,  141-42 
internal  improvements,  138-39 
Jackson,  Andrew,  124,  130 
judiciary  reform,  143 
Michigan  Territory,  116,  117 
Military  Academy,  109-10,  113,  137 
militia,  104,  109,  117-18,  126,  132,  137, 

142 
munitions  manufacture,  109,  113-14 
national  bank,  desirability  of,  136-37 
national  debt,  127,  136,  144 
National  University,  establishment  of, 

108,  139,  142 
Navy  of  the   U.S.,    103,    104,    109,    113. 

1 14,  1 18,  120,  123,  137 

Orders  in  Council,  111,  119,  121,  129 

Perry,  Commodore,  123 

Russia,  1 12,  1 19,  129 

Shawnese,  1 13 

slave  trade,  108-09,  143 

smuggling,  1 14 

South  America,  114 

Spain,  107,  141 

Sweden,  1 12,  1 19 

tariff  need,  108,  137-38 

Treasury  assets,  104,  110,  115,  121,  127, 
132,  135-36,  144-45 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  134 

Tripoli,  134 

Tunis,  134 

War  of  1812,  1 1 1-34 

Washington,  D.  C,  burning  of,  130 

weights  &  measures,  need  for  uniform- 
ity, 142 

West  Florida,  107 
Mahon,  Alfred  Thayer 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2237 
mail 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  243,  276-77,  290-91 

Jackson,  312,  341,  371,  387-88,  408,  442, 
467;  contracts  with  railroads,  467; 
prohibition  of  incendiary  publica- 
tions, 443 


mail  (cont'd) 

Polk,  662,  699,  728-29,   730,   741,   754- 

7:>6 
Taylor,  786-87 

Fillmore,  804,  829,  830-31,  849 

Pierce,  891,  907,  931 

Buchanan,  962,  996-97,  1020,  1052 

Lincoln,  1091 

Hayes,  1389,  1407,  1411-12,  1416 

Arthur,  1438-39,  1467-68,  1486-87,  1506- 

150/ 

Cleveland,  1541,  1542,  1573-74.  I750-51' 
1777-78'  1^39-42 

Taft,  2404-06,  2482-83,  2534-35 

Hoover,  2747,  2758 
Maine 

boundary  settlement:  Jackson,  347 
Maine,  U.S.S. 

sinking  of:  McKinley,  1873 

memorial  to:  Coolidge,  2735-36 
Manila,  battle  of 

McKinley,  1889-90 
Malaya 

aid  to:  Truman,  2985 
Manpower    Training    and    Development 
Act 

Kennedy,  3132-33 
manufacturing 

Washington,  3,  7,  29 

Adams,  41 

Jefferson,  62 

Madison,   108,   114-15,   128,   138 

Polk,  721 

promotion:  Washington,  34;  Madison, 
138;  Monroe,  155,  162,  173,  190,  210 
Marine  Corps 

Tackson,  311-12 

Polk,  754 

Eisenhower,  3042 
Maritime  safety 

international  conferences:  Wilson,  2550, 

2  55  5 
Marshall,  George 

Truman,  2909 
Marshall  Plan   (See  European   Aid  Pro- 
grams) 
Maryland 

Lincoln,  1 105 
Massachusetts  militia 

admonition  bv  Madison,  117-18 
Maysville  Road  Bill 

Jackson,  326-27,  412,  413 
MacArthur,  General  Douglas 

Roosevelt.  F.  D.,  2886-87 
McClellan,  George 

Lincoln.  1065 
McCoy,  General  Frank 

Coolidge,  2729 
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McKinley,  William 

Agriculture  Department,  1905,  1921, 
1935.  1955-56.  5993>  2008-09 

Alaska  Territory,  1875-76,  1920,  1936, 
1965-67,  1984,  2007 

aliens,  protection  of,  1937-38,  2009 

American  Republics  Bureau,  trade  pro- 
motion   activities,    1912,    1932,    1948, 

•99° 

American  Republics  International  Un- 
ion, 1946-47,  1990 

arbitration:  Chile-Argentina  boundary 
dispute,  1897-98;  Court  of,  at  the 
Hague,  1980;  international  desira- 
bility, 1873,  1940,  1945,  1949,  1980, 
1987,  1988 

Argentina,   1897-98,   1929,  1946,  1980 

Armenia,  1989 

Army,  U.  S.,  1876,  1881-97,  1915-16, 
i950-5 !>  i958"64>  2003-05 

assassination:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2014-17, 
2052-53 

Austria-Hungary,    1898-99,    1929,   1980, 

1987 
Barton,    Clara,    in    Spanish-American 

War,  1894 
Belgium,  1899,  1929,  1980,  1987 
bimetalism,     international     conference 

on, 1872 
Boer  "War,  1936,  1984 
Bolivia,  1929-30,  1981 
Boxer  Rebellion,  1972-80 
Brazil,  1898,  1929,  1930,  1981 
Canada,  1873,  1905-06,  1909,  1936 
Canadian-American    problems,    nature 

of,  1936,  1984 
Caroline   Islands,   acquisition   by   Ger- 
many, 1935 
census  (1900),  1920,  1954,  1971-72,  2007- 

2008 
Central    American    Greater    Republic, 

establishment  of,  1871,  1900,  1930-31 
Central    America,    United    States    of, 

1900,   1901 
Central   Pacific  Railroad,  debt  to  the 

government,  1917,  1923,  1954-55 
Cherokees,  1877,  1878 
Chicago  Exposition   (1873),    1874,    1904 
Chickasaws,  1877,  1878 
Chile,  1897-98,  1901-02,  1929,  1932,  1981 
China,   1902-03,   1932-33,   1972-80,  1986, 

2005 
Chippewas,  1920 
Choctaws,  1877,  1878 
civil  service,  1880-81,  1970,  2009 
Cleveland,  President  Grover,  quoted  on 

monopolies,  1928 
Colombia,  1903,  1930,  1931-32,  1981 
commercial  expansion,  1865,  1868,  1869, 

1870,  1872-73,  1874.  1885,  1897,  1899, 
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1901,  1902,  1904-05,  1906,  1909,  1912- 
i9'3>  »9»5.  1923>  J924.  i932>  1934' 
!935'  '938-39-  1940.  »943>  1944-45- 
i946>  1947"48>  i956>  »964»  1968-  1973' 
1978,    1980-81,    1982-83,    1986,    1988, 

!989-9°'  1991  -  J993"94 
Consular  Service,  commercial  activities, 

ig12"^-  J946,  1990-91 
contraband.  1913,  1984 
Costa  Rica,  1871,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1981 
Creeks,  1877,  1878 
Cuba,   1861-69,   1881-97,   1942-44,   1951- 

1952,   1967-68,  2002-03,  2°°4 
currency,    need    for    reform,     1858-61, 

1914-15,    1924-25,    1993-94 
Darien  Isthmus,  plans  for  canal  across, 

193°.  i93i"32 
debt  (national),  1858,  i860,  1913,  1923, 

1991-94 
defense     (internal),    1876,    1888,    2003, 

2004 
Denmark,  1930,   1987,  1990 
Dewey,  Commodore  George,   1889-90 
disarmament,  Russian  proposals,  1910, 

1940 
District    of    Columbia,    1921,    1969-70, 

2010 
Dominican  Republic.  1903,  1930,  1981, 

1990 
Ecuador,  1990 
education,    Federal    promotion,     1953, 

1956,  2007 
epidemic  (yellow  fever),  1878-79,  1915 
extradition,    1908,    1930,   1939-40,   1980, 

1981,  1988 
fisheries  disputes,  1936 
forest   conservation,    1920,    1955,    1956, 

2006 
France,    1872,    1873-74,    1895,    1903-05, 

1911.  1933-34.  1979-  1981-83,  1987 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  encamp- 
ment, 1953 

Grant,  President  Ulysses  S..  quoted  on 
Cuba,  1865-66 

Greece,  1906 

Germany,  1902.  1905.  1911,  1934-35. 
1941-42.  1983.  1987,  1989 

Great  Britain,  1872,  1873,  1897-98,  1902, 
1905-06.  1912.  1929-30.  1931,  1935-37, 
1940-42,  1945.  1946,  1947.  1383-84. 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990 

Guatemala.  1985 

Guiana  (British),   1912,   1945 

Hague  Peace  Conference  (1899),  1948- 
1950, 1987 

Haiti,  1906.  1985 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  quoted  on  monop- 
olies. 1927 

Hawaii,    1869-71;    annexation,    1869-71, 


1901,   1906-08;  plans  for,   1915,   1956, 

1964-65,  2007 
Hobart,    Vice    President    Garrett,    A., 

death  of,  1922-23 
Holland,  1909,  1987 
Honduras,   1871,   1900,   1930-31,   1985 
Indian  Territory,  1876-78,  1920-21,  1954 
Indian  relations,  1876-78,  1920-21,  1954, 

i99i 
Interior  Department,  1877-78,  1920-21, 

1955 
Isthmian  Canal  (Nicaragua),  plans  for, 

1871-72,  1900-01,  1930,  1931-32,  1987- 

1988 
Isthmian    Canal    (Panama),   plans   for, 

193°'  1931-32 
Italy,    1903.    1937.    1938.    1985-86,    1987, 

1989 
Japan,  1870-71,  1873,  1907,  1908,  1938- 

1939' 1986 
Justice  Department,  1917-18 
Kansas-Pacific    Line     (R.R.).    debt    to 

government.  1879-80,  1916-17.  1955 
labor  reforms,  need  for,  1922 
labor  violence,  1898-99,  1929 
lands,  public,  disposal  of,  1875-76,  1920, 

2006;  receipts  from  sale,  1920,  2006 
Librarv  of  Congress  opening.  1880 
liquor,  prohibition  of  in  Africa,   1980 
Ivnching,  1937,  1969,  1985-86 
Maine,  T.S.S.,  sinking  of,  1873 

Manila,  Battle  of,  1889-90 
meat,    adulterated.    1889,    1905,    1929, 

193°'    1935-    1983 
merchant  marine.   1873.   1915,   1925-26, 

*994 
Mexico,  1908-09,  1939-40,  1947,  1986-87 
monopolies.   1926-28.   1994-95 
Mosquito  Territorv  (Nicaragua)  insur- 
rection, 1931, 1987 
National  Archives  building,  need  for, 

2009-10 
National  banks,  branches.  1861,  1993 
National  Cemetery,  1970 
naturalization.   1938.   1944-45,   1980 
Navy,  U.  S.,  1874-75,  1881-97,  1919-  l92^- 

i95°-.")i>  1953-54,  1958-64.  2005-06 
Nicaragua,  1871,  1899.  1900-01,  1930-31, 

1946,   1981,   1987-88,  1989-90 
Orange  Free  State,  1936-37 
Pacific  cable,  plans  for,  1938-39 
Pan-American  Exposition  (1901),  1947- 

1948,  1990 
Panic  (1893),  1859 
Patent  office.  1920.  1953.  1980,  2007 
Pension  Bureau,  1919-20,  1953-54,  2006- 

2007 
Persia.  1987 
Peru,  1909.  1929,  1930,  1988 


McKinley,  W.  (cont'd) 

Philippine    Islands,    acquisition:    1895, 

1896-97;     plans    for,     1950-51,     1952, 

1956-64,     1988-89,     1995-2001,     2004, 

2005,  2009 
Portugal,  1987,  1988,  1989 
Post  Office  Department,  1918-19,  1939. 

1980-81,  2005 
Puerto  Rico:  acquisition,  1892-93,  1895, 

1896-97;    plans    for,    1944,    1950-51, 

1956,  1967-69,  2001-02,  2004 
railroads,    default    of,     1879-80,     1913, 

1916-17,  1954-55 
reciprocity,    1872-73,    1906,    1929,    1936, 

1944,    1946,    1981,    1989-90 
Red  Cross  in  Spanish-American  War, 

1894, 1911 
Rumania,  1987 
Russia,  1873,  1902,  1909-10,  1936,  1940, 

1948,  1978-79-  !98o.  1987.  1988 
Salvador,  1871,  1900,  1930-31 
Samoan    Islands,    1910,    1940-42,    1983, 

1989 
seals,  1873,  1910,  1936,  1940,  1988 
seamen,  protection  of,  1922 
Seminoles,  1877,  1878 
Signal  Corps,  1888 
slave  trade,  African,  1929 
Spain,     1861-69,     1881-97,     19°5'     1911> 

»935«  '942-44-  1956"57.  '987-  '988-89 
Siam,  191 1,  1987 
Spanish-American  War,  1881-97;  Peace 

Treaty,   1942-44,   1956-57,   1988-89 
sugar,  domestic  production,  1921,  1956 
Supreme  Court  building,  need  for,  1918 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1987,  1989 
Switzerland,  1905,  1911 
tariff,   1858,   1904-05,   1906,   1913,   1944, 

1946,  1968,  1989-90 
tax  reduction,  1994 
telegraph,    international,     1898,     1983, 

2003 
Treasury  assets,  1858-59,  1913-14,  1923- 

'924.  i99'-94 

Turkey,  1911-12,  1944-45 

Universal  Exposition:  (of  1897)  in  Brus- 
sels, 1899;  (of  1900)  in  Paris,  1873-74, 
1903-04,  1933-34,  1956,  1981-83,  2009 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  debt  to  the 
government.  1879,  1916-17,  1955 

Uruguay,  1898 

Venezuela,  1912,  1945-46;  crisis  settle- 
ment. 1943 

veterans  benefits,  1953-54,  2006-07 

War  Department,  1876,  1881-97,  1915" 
1916,  1950-51,  1968,  1991,  2005 

Washington,  President  George,  com- 
memoration, 1970-71 

water  resources  conservation.  1921 

Weather  Bureau,  1921 
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Woodford,     Stewart,     Ambassador     to 
Spain,    1863,   1886 
McLean,  John 

Lincoln,  1058 
meat  adulteration 

Harrison,  1666,  1677-78,  1702-03,  1730- 

1731 

McKinley,  1899,  1905,  1929,  1930,  1935, 

'983 
Meat  Inspection  Act 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2250 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Polk,  732 
medical  care  for  aged 

Kennedy,  3125 
Medical  Corps 

Grant,  1243 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2281-82 
Medicare  (See  Public  Health) 
Menomenees 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  238 

Van  Buren,  490 

Polk,  753 
Merchant  Marine 

Grant,  1213,  1225,  1265-66,  1292 

Arthur,  1449-50,  1502 

Harrison,     1652,    1670-71,     1707,     1714, 
1723,  1724,  1725 

McKinley,  1873,  1915,  1925-26,  1994 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2026,  2077-78,  2125,  2176, 
2219,2273-74 

Harding,  2618-19 

Hoover,  2759-61,  2775 

Coolidge,  2646,  2649,  2661-62,  2683-84, 
2698-99,  2705,  2713,  2736 

encouragement  of:  Taft,  2364,  2380-81, 
2462;  Wilson.  2552-53,  2554-55,  2566- 
2568 
merchant  seamen 

Adams,  43 
Meridian,  International  Conference 

Arthur,  1497 
Meridian,  Prime 

need  for:  Arthur,  1457 
metals,  precious 

Johnson,  A.,  1159.  1175-76 
Mexico 

Monroe,  205,  218 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  256,  282 

Jackson,   297,   298,   320,   321,   351,   361, 
380,  391-92,  418-19,  446-48,  463-64 

Van  Buren,  476-78,  496,  500-01,  520-21, 

545-46 

Tyler,    585-86,    601-04,    612-13,    619-22, 

624 
Polk,  636-41,  650,  665-91,  700-16,  732- 

733-  746-47-  753 
Tavlor,  777-78,  781,785 
Fillmore,  796,  816,  824-25,  837,  845 
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Pierce,   859-60,    860,   881-82,    887,   904, 

905,  924,  935-36 
Buchanan,    983-86,     1012-17,     1043-45, 

1052 
Lincoln,  1070,  1097 
Johnson,    A.,     1126-27,    1140-41,    1163, 

1182 
Grant,    1208,    1223,     1237-38,     1257-58, 

1280-81,  1302-03,  1322-23 
Hayes,  1343,  1348,  1360-61,  1383,  1386, 

1404 
Arthur,  1426-27,  1455,  1457,  1474,  1476- 

1477, 1480,  1495 
Cleveland,  1523,  1559-60,  1608-09,  1736, 

1739-40,  1765-66,  1802-03 
Harrison,  1645,  1655,  1656,  1658,  1672, 

1683,  1695,  1718,  1727 
McKinley,  1908-09,  1939-40,  1947,  1986- 

^987 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2052,  2062,  2077,  2083-84, 
2232,  2278,  2294-95 

Taft,  2345,   2375,  2376,  2377,  2446-51, 
2499,  25°° 

Wilson,  2545,  2561-62 

Coolidge,  2726,  2730 
Hoover,  2747 
Mexican  Cession 

Polk,  706-09;   extent  of,  736-38;   terri- 
torial organization  of,  740-45 
Mexican  War 

Polk,    636-40,    665-91,    700-16,    732-36, 

742-43 
Meyer,    Eugene,    Term    Loan    Commis- 
sioner 

Coolidge,  2718 
Miami,  Fort 

Washington,  32 
Miamies 

Van  Buren,  490,  510 
Michigan  Territory,  security  of 

Madison,  116,  117 
Michilimackinac,  Fort 

Washington,  32 
Military  Academy    (See  also  West  Point) 

Washington,  35 

Madison,  109-10,  113,  137 

Van  Buren,  489 
military  force 

against  Pennsylvania:  Adams,  49 
military  governments 

in  South,  opposed:  Johnson,  A.,   1115, 
1147-54,  1167-69 
militia  (See  also  Army,  U.  S.) 

Washington,  5,  6,  18-19,  3° 

Jefferson,  88-89,  92>  97 

Madison,    104,    109,    117-18,    126,    132, 
137,  142 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  235-36 

Van  Buren,  489,  508 


Tyler,  609 

Johnson,  A.,  1122,  1168-69 

Arthur,  1485 

Cleveland,  1774,  1836-37 

Taft,  2391-92 

chaplains  for:  Lincoln,  1057 

establishment:  Washington,  6,  11,  12 

hospitals  for:  Lincoln,  1057 

importance:  Jefferson,  61,  67,  76 

improvements:    Adams,   J.   Q.,   260-61; 
Jackson,  370,  437-38,  464 
increase:  Jefferson,  80 

laws  regulating:  Jefferson,  61 

need  for:  Washington,  25,  37 

role  in  Whiskey  Rebellion,  21-24 

size:  Monroe,  152,  207 
militia,  naval 

development:  Harrison,  1726 

establishment:   Cleveland,    1843-44 
mineral  rights 

Tyler,  590 
Mines  Bureau 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2274 
minimum  wage  law 

Coolidge,  2650 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2835-37 

Truman,    2926-27,    2956,    2962,    2964, 
2968 

Kennedy,  3123 
Minuteman  missiles 

Kennedy,  3138 
mint 

Washington,  6,  11,  12,  15,  26,  31 

California:  Fillmore,  799-800 
missile  program 

Kennedy,  3128 
Mississippi  reconstruction 

Grant,  1189,  1203 
Missouri  Compromise  Line 

extension:  Polk,  744 
monetary  system 

need  for  stability:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2159- 
2160 
monopoly 

opposition   to:   Johnson  A.,   1120;   Mc- 
Kinley,  1926-28,   1994-95 
Monroe,  James 

Adams-Onis  Treaty  (1819),  165-70,  186- 
189 

Algiers,  224 

Andrew  Jackson  in  Florida,  160-61 

Apollo  seizure,  183-84 

Argentina,  160,  161,  170,  177,  188,  205, 
218-19 

Army,  U.  S.,  151,  152,  197,  206,  207,  221 

Bank  of  the  U.S.,  220 

Barbary  States,   151,    164,    173-74,    180- 
181,  218 

Brazil,  188,  201,  218 


Monroe,  J.  (cont'd) 

Capitol  (national),  155,  165,  221 

Cherokees,  152 

Chickasaws,  163 

Chile,  161,  170,  205,  218 
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Truman,  2936-37 
Peru 

Jackson,  298,  352,  362,  381,  392,  419 

Van  Buren,  521-22 

Tyler,  572,  604,  619 

Polk,  717,  732 

Fillmore,  797,  838-39 

Pierce,  861 

Lincoln,  1070,  1097 

Johnson,  A.,  1181,  1 182 

Grant,  1193,  1194,  1206,  1283 

Hayes,  1383,  1405 

Arthur,  1428,  1456,  1477-78 

Cleveland,  1523,  1767 

Harrison,  1631,  1656 

McKinley,  1909,  1929,  1930,  1988 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 

Taft,  2343,  2376,  2491-92,  2506-07 

Coolidge,  2730 

Hoover,  2747,  2782 
Peru-Bolivia  Confederation 

Van  Buren,  476,  500 
Pennsylvania 

difficulties  with:  Adams,  49 
Philippine  Islands 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2033-36,  2046,  2063,  2064- 
2065,  2089,  2095,  2138,  2139-41,  2164- 
2165,  2185-88,  2189-90,  2221-22,  2274, 
2278,  2279,  2330-31 

Taft,  2393-94,  2417,  2477,  2516,  2521-26 

Coolidge,  2687,  2702-03,  2715,  2742 

Truman,  2985 

Eisenhower,  3039 

acquisition:   McKinley,  1895,  1896-97 

independence  for:  Wilson,  2548-49, 
2553\54'  2568-69,  2614;  Truman,  2938 

plans    for:     McKinley,    1950-51,     1952, 


1956-64,     1988-89,     1995-2001,     2004, 
2005,  2009 
phosphorous  matches 

tax  on:  Taft,  2417 
Piankeshaws 

relations  with:  Jefferson,  76,  82 
Pierce,  Franklin 

Argentina,  882 

Army,  U.  S.,  864,  888-90,  906-07,  930 

Austria,  859 

Brazil,  860-61,  882 

census  (1850),  872 

collection  of  internal  revenue,  887-8* 

929-30 
commerce,  877 
conflicts  in  Kansas  Territory,  908,  92P 

928 
Cuba,  933 

Cuban  expeditions,  857-58 
debt  collection,  863,  905 
Central  America,  860,  895-98 
China,  859 

Denmark,  880-81,  901,  903,  933 
District  of  Columbia,  866,  894,  907-0 

93 1 
epidemics,  856-57,  875 
France,  857,  880,  903 
fugitive  slave  law  enforcement,  917-18, 

921 
Great    Britain,    857,    879-80,    882,   895- 

9Q1> 932-33 
Greece,  903 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  904 
Indians,  888,  906,  908,  930 
internal  improvements,  867-71,  893-94 
Isthmian  Canal,  882-86,  895-98,  932-33 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  882;  Pan- 
ama    railroad,    937;     transportation 
problems,   936-38 
Japan,  859,  881 
judicial  reforms,  866-67,  894 
Kansas  Territory  survey,  908 
King,  William,  874 
Koszta,  Martin,  858-59 
land  bounties  to  veterans,  892 
land  grants  to  railroads,  865-66,  892-93 
mail,  891,907,931 
Mexico,   859-60,  881-82,  887,  904,  905, 

924.  93536 
national  debt,  863,  905,  929 
Navy,  U.  S.,  864,  890,  907,  930-31 
neutrality,  875-79,  898-901 
New  Granada,  936-37 
Nicaragua,  860,  895-98,  904,  936 
Paraguay,  882 
patents,  866 
pension  frauds,  864 
Peru,  861 
Postmaster  General,  864,  891,  907,  931 


Pierce,  F.  (cont'd) 

public  lands  survey,  891-92.  931 
railroads,  transcontinental,  870-71 
Russia,  877,  878,  904 
sale  of  public  lands,  864-65,  892,  907, 

93' 

Secretary  of  Interior,  931 

Secretary  of  Navy,  907 

Secretary  of  Treasury,   862-63.  886-87, 
904-05,  928 

Secretary  of  War,  866 

Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two,  878,  904 

slavery,  910-11;   emancipation,  921;   in 
territories,  912-16,  921-25 

Smithsonian  Institution,  867 

Spain,  857-58,  880,  903-04,  933 

states'    rights,    871-72,    873-74,    908-18, 
919-20,925-26 

steamers,  890-91 

surplus  revenue,  862-63,  886-87 

tariff,  863,  905-06,  928-29 

Uruguay,  882 

veterans  hospitals,  866 

Washington  Territory,  879-80 
Pike,  Lieutenant  Zebulon 

explorations  of:  Jefferson,  86 
piracy 

Jackson,  362 

Lincoln,  1056 
Piatt  Amendment 

Roosevelt,  T..  2134-35,  2227 
pogroms 

in  Russia:  Harrison,  1684 
Point  Four  Program 

Truman,  2988,  3005 
Poland 

Wilson,  2584-85 

Coolidge,  2677 

Kennedy,  3129 
Polaris  submarines 

Kennedy,  3127-28,  3138 
Polk,  James  K. 

agriculture,  720-21 

"American  System,"  756-72 

annexation  of  Texas,  634-40,  672-82 

Army,  U.  S.,  659,  697 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  762-63 

Belgium,  732 

Bolivia.  718 

Brazil.  716 

Cherokees,  660,  698,  727 

China,  650.  717,  718 

coinage   and    currency,   696,    724,    739, 

752"j3 
commerce,  660-61,  720-21,  739-40 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  738-39. 

745 

District  of  Columbia,  663-64 

Ecuador,  718 

France.  635-36.  649.  732 
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German  Confederation,  732,  775-76 
Great  Britain,  641-47,  650,  693-95,  717, 

73°-  732 
Guatemala,  718 
Hanover,  732 
Independent     Treasury,     654-56,     695, 

723-24'  750-51-  751-52-  763"64 
Indian  education,  698,  727 
Indians,  660,  698,  726-27,  747-48,  753- 

754 

internal    improvements,   764;    explora- 
tions, 659-60 

Jackson,  664 

Justice  Department,  663 

mail,  662,  699,  728-30,  741,  754-56 

manufacturing,  721 

Marine  Corps,  754 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  732 

Menomonies,  753 

Mexican   Cession,   706-09,   736-38,  740- 

745 
Mexican   War,   636-40,   665-91,   700-16, 

732-36,   742-43 
Mexico,    636-41,    650,    665-91,    700-16, 

732-33,   746-47,   753 
mineral  lands,  658,  697 
Missouri  Compromise,  744 
Morocco,  717-18 
Muscat,  718 

Navy,  U.  S.,  660-61,  662,  728,  754 
Netherlands,  648-49 
New  Granada,  732 
Oldenburg,  732 
Oregon,    641-47,    697,    725-26,    736-37* 

744-45-  747-48 
Ottoman  Empire,  717-18 
Papal  States,  718 
Peru,  717,  732 
Portugal,  649 
Postmaster   General,   662,   698-99,   729, 

755 
presidential  powers,  764-72 
Prussia.  647 
public   debt.   651,   690-91,    719-20,    722, 

749 
public  land  sales,  657-58,  690,  696-97, 

724-25,  753 
Revolutions  (1848),  751 
Secretary  of  Navy,  660,  698,  727-28,  754 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  650-51,  689- 

691,  7.8-19.  748-49 
Secretary  of  War,  659.  697,  726 
Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two,  732 
slavery  in  territories,  742-44 
South  America,  650,  716-17 
Spain.  648.  688-89,  7l8 
State  Department,  663 
steamer  construction,  661,  662,  698,  728- 

729-  TV. 
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3244        Polk,  J.  K.  (cont'd) 

tariff,  651-54,  690,  692-95,  718-19,  720, 
721-23,749-50 

Texas,  649,  736-37 

Tripoli,  717-18 

Tunis,  717-18 

westward  removal  of  Indians,  660,  75  [ 
polygamy  (See  also  Utah  Territory) 

Grant,   1229,   1252,  1269,  1316,  1318 

Hayes,  1373-74.  1399-1400 

Arthur,  1443-44,  1470,  1488,  1507-08 

Cleveland,  1550-51 

Harrison,  1664,  1702 
population  growth 

Monroe,  213 

Tyler,  573 

Johnson,  A.,  1 169 
population  predictions 

Lincoln,  1080-81 
Portugal 

Monroe,    161,    188,   200,  201,   212,   213, 
218 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  253 

Jackson,  296-97,  322,  345,  349"5°>  36o> 
378,  390,  416,  446 

Van  Buren,  474-75,  520,  545,  560 

Polk,  649 

Taylor,  777 

Fillmore,  796,  814 

Johnson,  A.,  1 180 

Grant,  1203,  1296-97 

Hayes,  1382,  1402 

Arthur,  1430 

Harrison,  1631,  1657 

Cleveland,  1764 

McKinley,  1987,  1988,  1989 

Taft,  2372,  2457-58 
Post  Office  Department 

Washington,  3 

Monroe,  197,  209-10,  225 

Van   Buren,   492-93,   514-16,   523,   526- 

527.  559"6° 
Tyler,  580,  591,  611,  628-29 
Grant,  1201,  1216,  1227,  1246-48,  1258, 

1268-69,  1286-87,  1292'  1SlS'l4y  J328 
Harrison,     1639,     lo49>    1650,    1652-53, 

1660,    1662-63,    1671,    1673-74,    1694- 

1696,  1722-23,  1724,  1725 
McKinley,  1918-19,  1939,  1980-81,  2005 
Roosevelt,   T.,   2049-50,    2067-68,    2077, 

2087-88,  2124,  2272-73,  2277-79,  2324- 

2325' 2329 
Taft,  2362-63,  2486,  2534-35 
Coolidge,    2645,    2649,    2670,    2713-14, 

2/35.  2736,  2740 
Hoover,  2758,  2781 
Eisenhower,  3020,  3035,  3050,  3114 
establishment:   Washington,  6,   11,   12, 

reorganization:  Jackson,  408-09,  441-42 


restoration  of  service  in  South:  John- 
son, A.,  ii2i,  1 130,  1 137 
revenues:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  243;  Johnston, 
A.,    1121,    1137,    1163,   1179-80;  Taft, 
2403,  2481 
Postal  agreements  (international) 
Hayes,  1364-65,  1416 
Arthur,  1439 

Cleveland,  1542-43,  1617,   1841-42 
postal  rates 

Kennedy,  3134 
Postal  Savings  Bank 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2272,  2304,  2325 

Taft,   2363-64,   2402-03,   2481-82,   2533- 

2534 

Hoover,  2790 
Postmaster  General 

report:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  263,  276,  290-91; 
Jackson,  312,  341,  356,  371,  387-88, 
408,  441,  466-67;  Polk,  662,  698-99, 
729'  755;  Fillmore,  803-04,  829-31, 
849;  Pierce,  864,  891,  907,  931; 
Buchanan,  966-67,  994-95,  996"97> 
1020-21,  1024-25,  1052;  Lincoln,  1060- 
1061,  1073,  1091,  1103;  Hayes,  1349- 
1350,  1364-65,  1388-89,  1415-16;  Ar- 
thur, 1438-39,  1467,  1486-87,  1506- 
1507;  Cleveland,  1541-42.  i573-'/5> 
1616-18,  1749-51,  !776-78.  1839-42 
Potsdam  Conference 

Truman,  2906 
Pottawatamies 

Van  Buren,  509 

Harrison,  1664 
poverty 

war  on:  Johnson,  L.  B.,  3157-58,  3167, 

3*74 
power  grid,  construction  (See  also  public 
power) 
need    for:     Harding,    2639;     Coolidge, 
2646,   2654 
preparedness 

Wilson,    2557-59,    2562-67,    2569,    2573- 

2575 
presidential   election   (See  also  Electoral 
College) 

need  for  reform:  Grant,  1261-62,   1330 
presidential  disability 

Cleveland,  1554-55 

laws  needed:  Arthur,  1451-52,  1473-74. 
'491"92.  1511 
presidential  powers 

Polk,  764-72 

Taylor,  787-88 

Fillmore,  793-95 

Buchanan,  967-68 

Truman,  2993-95 
presidential  succession 

Truman,  2920 
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Price  Control  Act  (extension) 

Truman,  2921-22 
primary  elections 

Wilson,  2548 
Prime  Meridian 

establishment:  Harrison,  1657 
prisons 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  263,  291 

Jackson,  343 

Cleveland,  1575-76,  1838-39 

Hoover,  2766,  2779 
private  enterprise 

Truman,    2924-26,     2944,     2955,     2956, 
2961-62,  2964 
prohibition 

Harding,  2636-37 

Coolidge,    2648,    2650,    2684-85,    2706, 
2722,  2743 

Hoover,  2769-70,  2779 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2810 
prostitution 

Grant,  1316-17,  1318 

Taft,  2366 
Prussia 

Adams,  53 

Monroe,  185,  217,  218 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  231,  253,  281 

Jackson,  350,  389,  417,  446 

Van  Buren,  474,  520,  545 

Tyler,  617 

Polk,  647 

Taylor,  775-76,  777 

Pierce,  878 

Lincoln,  1069,  1070 

Johnson,  A.,  1 143,  1 166 
public  buildings 

Coolidge,    2649,    2691,    2708-09,    2725, 
2741 

Hoover,  2756,  2779 
public  health 

Adams,  44-45 

Cleveland,  1746-47,  1789-90 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2125,  2274-75,  2326-27 

Coolidge,  2650,  2696 

Eisenhower,  3036,  3048,  3053 
Public  Lands  Commission 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2175 
public  power 

Hoover,  2761-62,  2763,  2779,  2792 

Truman,  2961,  2962,  2965,  2973,  2991, 
2996 
public  works 

Taft,  2387 

Hoover,  2775-76,  2793 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2814,  2815-17 

Truman,  2931-32 

Eisenhower,  3046 
Puerto  Rico 

Van  Buren,  475 


Johnson,  A.,  1 182 

Grant,  1224,  ,259 

Harrison,  1631,  1714 

McKinley,  1892-93,  1895,  1896-97,  1944, 
1950-51,  1956,  1967-69,  2001-02,  2004 

Roosevelt,  T.,   2033,   2046,  2064,  2089, 
2132,  2189-90,  2222,  2274,  2331 

Taft,  2394,  2516,  2520-21 

Wilson,  2548,  2568-69,  2578,  2579 

Coolidge,  2715,  2742 

Truman,  2937 
Pullman  Strike  (1894) 

Federal  troops:  Cleveland,  1773 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2183,  2250,  2323 

Taft,  2538 


Quakers  (See  Society  of  Friends) 
Quapaws 

Monroe,  163,  223 
quarantine  regulations,  need  for 

Harrison,  1731-32 


R 


radicalism 

Harrison,  1639 
Harding,  2636 
radio 

Coolidge,  2649,  2699 
Radio  Commission 

Hoover,  2762,  2779 
railroads 

Arthur,  1489-90 

Cleveland,  1583,  1850 

Harrison,  1729-30 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2027-28,   2092,   2107-08, 

2l45\r>3'  2196-97>  22°6,  2244-50,  2280- 

2281 
Taft,  2430-31 

Harding,   2623,   2630-34,  2639 
Coolidge,  2646-47,  2653,  2660-61,  2686- 

2687,  2694-95,  2698,  2724,  2736 
Hoover,  2759,  2780,  2790-91 
bonds:   Cleveland,   1624,   1846-48 
debt:   Harrison,   1701;  McKinley,   1879- 

1880,  1913,   1916-17,   1954-55 
Employers  Liability  Act:  Wilson,  2550 
expansion:   Harrison,   1658,   1671,   1683, 

1708,     1724-25;     Grant,     1199,     1245, 

1265,    1287 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Wil- 
son, 2576-78 
land   grants:    Pierce,  865-66,  892-93 
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3    4  railroads  (cont'd) 

mail:    Hayes,    1389;    Cleveland,    1618; 

Taft,  2535-36 
transcontinental:    Johnson,    A.,     1138, 
1162,    1178;    Taylor,    784-85;    Pierce, 
870-71;  Buchanan,  963,  997-98,  1021- 
1022,  1049;  Lincoln,  1074,  1093,  1103> 
1104;  Arthur,  1470,  1507 
wartime  administration:  Wilson,  2574- 
2575>    2576-77,    2586,    2595-97,    2598- 
2599,  2612 
railroad  laborers 

safety  laws:  Harrison,  1647,  1673,  1703- 
1704,  1732-33 
railroad  strikes  (1877) 

Hayes,  1347 
Rayburn,  Sam 

Kennedy,  3132 
recession 

Kennedy,  3133,  3145 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
extension  of:  Truman,  2958,  2966 
Eisenhower,  3014 
Kennedy,  3142,3143 
reciprocity  (See  also  Commerce) 

Monroe,  182-83,  184-86,  215-16,  218 

Van  Buren,  545 

Tyler,  600,  601 

Grant,  1 195 

Harrison,  1669-70,  1671,  1676,  1677-78, 

1702-03,  1713,  1714,  1730-31 
McKinley,    1872-73,    1906,    1929,    1936, 

1944.  i946.  i98,»  ]989-9° 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2025-26,  2033,  2058,  2061, 
2292-93 
reclamation  (See  also  conservation) 

Wilson,  2592-93,  2601 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2808-09,  2895 

Truman,  2954,  2961,  2964 
Reclamation  Service 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2090-92,  2119-22,  2175 
Reconstruction 

Arkansas:  Lincoln,  1105 

Congressional  opposition  to:   Johnson, 
A.,  1130-34,  1145-56,  1167-71 

end  of:  Hayes,  1334-35 

Grant,  1188-89,  ,2°3>  '230-31,  1287-90, 
1288,  1319 

Lincoln's  plan:  1094-95,  1096 

Louisiana:  Lincoln,  1105 

Missouri:  Lincoln,  1105 

Presidential:  Johnson,  A.,  1 1 15-20,  1 130- 


1134,   1 144- 
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Tennessee:  Lincoln,  1105 
reconstruction,  European  (See  also  World 
War  I  aftermath) 

Wilson,  2593,  2609-10 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Hoover,  2789-90,  2801 
Red  Cross 


Coolidge,  2742 

Spanish     American     War:     McKinley, 
1894,  1911 
Red  Cross,  International 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2235-36 
reform 

need  for:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2018-33,  2054- 
2061 ,  2072-73,  2073-76,  2079-80,  2106- 
2116,     2145-58,     2194-2204,     2206-08, 
2240-70,  2297-2328 
relief 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2810,  2814-15,  2837 
religion 
Adams,  40 

freedom  of:  Van  Buren,  495 
rent  control 

Truman,  2963,  2973 
Eisenhower,  3019 
reparations 

World  War  I:  Coolidge,  2666-67,  2674 
retrenchment  need 

Johnson,  A.,  1 170-71 
revenue  (See  also  Treasury,  assets  of,  and 
fiscal  condition) 
collection:  Jackson,  304-06,  339-40,  355- 
356;  Van  Buren,  484,  485,  488,  493, 
503-05,  506,  522,  528-29,  551;  Pierce, 
862-63,    886-87;    Grant,    1198,    1226; 
Hayes,    1346;   Taft,   2354-55 
internal:    Washington,    11,   20,  30,   36; 
Jefferson,  60;   Pierce,  887-88,  929-30; 
Hayes,      1345-46;     Arthur,      1435-36, 
1460-62,    1484,    1502;    Wilson,    2569- 
257 »»  2593-94,  2599-2600,  2611-12 
surplus:    Jackson,   303,   328-29,   428-29, 
449-50,    470;    distributed    to    states: 
Van    Buren,    501,    502,    546-47,    550; 
Tyler,    624,    626;    Arthur,     1460-61; 
Cleveland,     1566-69,     1587-91,     1612; 
"raids"  on:   Cleveland,   1602-03 
revolutions  (1848) 
Polk,  751 
Taylor,  776-77 
Ricarees  (Indians) 
Monroe,  206-07 
roads,  military 

construction:  Buchanan,  962-63 
Rockhill,  William  W. 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2050-51 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Agriculture  Department,  2028-30,  2071, 
2089-92,    2116-18,    2121-22,    2216-18, 
2261-64,  2276-77,  2316-20 
Alaska,  2069-70,  2081-83,  2088-89,  2129- 

2132,  2190,  2222-23,  2273 
alcohol,  denatured,  2222-23 
Algeciras  Convention,  2233 
American     Republics     Bureau,     2228, 
2295-   2329 


Roosevelt,  T.  (cont'd) 

American  Republics:  International 
Congress  (1901-1902),  2052;  (1906), 
2228-33,  2289 

anarchists,  2014-17 

Annapolis,    2041,   2067,    2238,   2286-88, 

2336 
arbitration,  2061-62,  2081-84,  2086,  2134, 

2161-62,  2288-91;  Interparliamentary 

Union  for  International,  2086,  2134 
Argentina,  2229 
Arizona  Territory,  admission  to  Union, 

2197,  2327 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  2218 
Armenian  persecutions,  2136 
Army,  U.  S.,  2042-45,  2046,  2065,  2094- 

2095,  2132-38,  2169-70,  2238-40,  2279- 
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2061 
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Boxer  Rebellion,  2050-52,  2293 
Brazil,  2228-33 
buffalo  protection,  2184 
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2022,  2054-61,  2074-76,  2079-80,  2109- 

3113,  2145-58,  2183,  2194-2200,  2207, 

2208,    2209-12,   2240-50,    2255,    2258, 
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Chile,  2229 
China,  2022,  2050-52,  2063,  2077,  2086- 

2087,    2125-26,    2135,    2179-81,    2279, 

2293-94 
civil  service,  2045-46,  2072-73,  2090-91, 

2093,  2119,  2181-82,  2186 
Civil  Service  Commission,  2093,  2181-82 
Clayton  -Bulwer     Treaty,     abrogation, 

2036-37 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  national 
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Post  Office  Department,  2049-50,  2067- 
2068,  2077,  2087-88,  2124,  2272-73, 
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Postal  Savings  Bank  System,  2272,  2304, 

2325 
public  health,  need  for  protection,  2125, 

2274-75-  2326-27 
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2132,  2189-90,  2222,  2274,  2331 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  2183,  2250, 
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railroads,      governmental      regulation, 

2027-28,  2092,  2107-08,  2145-53,  2196- 

2197,  2206,  2244-50,  2280-81 
reciprocity,   2025-26,   2033,   2058,   2061, 

2292-93 
Reclamation  Service,  2090-92,  2119-22, 
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reform  need,  2018-33,  2054-61,  2072-73, 

2073-76,    2079-80,    2106-16,    2145-58, 
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Root,  Elihu,  Secretary  of  State,  2228-33 
Russia,  2081-83,  2136,  2137,  2162,  2235- 

2236, 2289 
Russo-Japanese  War,  2137,  2162,  2171 
Salvador,  2232,  2295 
seals,  2233-35,  2328 
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Spain,  2083-84 
Spanish-American  War,  2039-40,  2053, 
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Speed,  James,  Attorney-General,  2098 
State  Department,  2173,  2193-94,  2222 
Sweden  and  Norway,  2083-84,  2182 
Switzerland,  2240 

Taft,  William  Howard,  2034,  2199-2200 
tariff,  2024-26,  2033,  2051,  2056-58,  2089. 

2141,  2187,  2221,  2253,  2269-70,  2276, 
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2215.  2253-55,  2297 
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Vicksburg  (Miss.)  National  Park  estab- 
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Victoria,  Queen,  death  of,  2052-53 
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2054,  2132-38 
womens'  labor  laws,  2023,  2114,  2154- 

2155,  2206,  2260,  2304 
War    Department,    2065,    2066,    2218, 
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West  Point,  2065,  2094,  2170,  2238 
White  House  restoration,  2073 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  2029,  2122, 

2184, 2322 
Yosemite  National  Park,  2122,  2183-84, 
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Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    (1933), 
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agriculture,  2808,  2817,  2829,  2834-35, 

2851-52 
banking  and  currency,  2807,  2839 
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business  abuses,  2822-26,  2830,  2838-39 
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2826,  2838-39 
Chennault,  Claire,  2887 
Churchill,  Winston,  2892 
civic  service,  2817 
conservation,  2813 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  2830-31 
crime  enforcement,  2809-10 
defense,  2852-53,  2856-59 
Depression   recovery,  2806-11,  2811-18, 

2819,  2822-26,  2827-30,  2834-41,  2844- 

2849,  2853-54 
European  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions, 2809,  2818,  2820-22,  2833-34, 

2842-44 
Finland,  2809 

Four  Freedoms,  2860-61,  2873 
governmental  reorganization,  2828 
Halsey,  Admiral  William,  2886 
labor,  2840-41 

MacArthur,  General  Douglas,  2886-87 
minimum  wage  laws,  2835-37 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  2807- 
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Pan    American    Conferences    (Buenos 
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social     legislation,     2813-14,     2815-17, 
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Harrison,  1647 

McKinley,  1888 
silver 

discovery  (Rocky  Mountains):  Lincoln, 
1 104 

government  purchase:   Harrison,   1636, 
1660,  1689-91,  1721 

International     Monetary     Conference: 
Harrison,  1719 
silver  controversy 

Hayes,  1337-40,  1372-73*  H10" 

Arthur,  1432,  1459 

Cleveland,    1531-32,    1535,    1570,    1613, 
1745-46,    1809-24 
Sims,  William 

Wilson,  2589 
Sioux 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  238 

Van  Buren,  510 

Fillmore,  843 

Lincoln,  1074 

Grant,  1314,  1320,  1325 

Hayes,  1366 

Cleveland,  1548,  1621 

Harrison,  1641,  1664,  1697-98 
Sissetons  and  Wahpetons  (Indians) 

Harrison,  1664 
Sitting  Bull 

Hayes,  1418 

Arthur,  1424-25,  1436 
slaveholders,  American  in  foreign  lands 

Grant,  1224,  1239,  ,297 
slavery  (See  also  Negro  and  Civil  War) 

Pierce,  910-1 1,  921 

Buchanan,  1006,  1026 

Lincoln, 1 105-06 

Johnson,  A.,  1116,  1117,  1130,  1166 

compensated    emancipation:     Lincoln, 
1075-84 

District  of  Columbia:  Lincoln,  1082-83 

Fugitive  Slave  Law:  Pierce,  917-18,  921 

in   territories:    Polk,   742-44;   Fillmore, 
807,     834;     Pierce,     912-16,     921-25; 
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Buchanan,     958-60,     1003-04,     1025, 
1028,    1037 
slavery,  Latin  American 

opposition  to:  Grant,  1209,  1224,  1238- 

1239>  1259-6o>  1297 
slaves 

emancipation:  Lincoln,  1093-94,  1095 

fugitive:  Fillmore,  832-34 
slave  trade 

Madison,  108-09,  143 

Monroe,    174,    181,    187,    196,  204,  209, 
216-17,  224 

Van  Buren,  492,  560-61 

Tyler,  569-70,  583-84,  599-600 

international    conference    to    abolish: 
Harrison,  1632,  1654-55 

suppression:  Adams,  J.  Q.,  242;  Jack- 
son, 442-43;  Taylor,  779-80;  Bu- 
chanan, 981,  998-1000,  1004-07,  1038, 
1048;  Lincoln,  1062,  1068-69,  1085, 
1099;  Harrison,  1682;  McKinley,  1929 
Smithson,  James 

Tyler,  581 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Tvler,  612 

Pierce,  867 

Grant,  1329 

Hayes,  1354,  1370,  1393 

Arthur,  1457 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2071-72,  2125 
smuggling 

Madison,  1 14 
social  legislation  (See  also  welfare  legis- 
lation and  Great  Society) 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2813-14,  2815-17,  2896 

Eisenhower,  3023-25 
Social  Security 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2829 

Truman,    2920,    2934-35,    2953,    2961, 
2965.  2974,  2991,  2996 

Eisenhower,  3025 

Kennedy,  3125,  3136 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3158 
Society  of  Friends 

in  dealing  with  Indians:  Grant,   1199. 
1216 
South  America  (See  also  Latin  America) 

Madison,  i  14 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  234-35,  256,  270-71,  281, 
282 

Jackson,  297,  361,  379,  391,  419 

Polk,  650,  716-17 
South  Carolina 

Ku  Klux  Klan:  Grant,   1228-29 
South  Dakota 

admission  to  Union:   Harrison,  1646 
South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3055,  3109 
South  Sea  Islands 


Van  Buren,  559 
Soviet-Chinese  disagreement 

Kennedy,  3152 
Soviet  Union  (See  also  Russia) 

Truman,  2948,  2977,  2978,  2980,  2986, 

2998'  2999,  3000-01,  3005,  3006,  3007, 

3008-09 
Eisenhower,  3028,  3040-41,  3054,  3074, 

3076-79,  3084-85,  3097,  3109,  3110 
Kennedy,  3127,  3130 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3163 
space  explorations 
Kennedy,  3130,  3149 
Johnson,  L.  B.,  3160 
Spain 

Washington,  28,  32-33 

Adams,  41,  42-43,  47,  48 

Jefferson,  74,  79-80,  83-85,  91,  96 

Madison,  107,  141 

Monroe,  149-51,  157-62,  165-70,  176-78, 

184-85,    186-89,    199-200,  201,  204-05, 

208-09,  212,  213,  218,  219,  226-27 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  253,  263,  281 
Jackson,  294,  296,  321,  345,  348-49,  360, 

376-78,  389-90,  417,  446 
Van  Buren,  474,  475,  520 
Tyler,  570-71,  600,  617 
Polk,  648,  688-89,  7l8 
Taylor,  776 

Fillmore,  808-10,  813-14,  836-37 
Pierce,  857-58,  880,  903-04,  933 
Buchanan,  951,  980-83,  1009,  1040-41 
Lincoln,  1069,  1070,  1085 
Johnson,    A.,    1164,    1165,    1181,    1182, 

1185 
Grant,     1192-94,     1204-06,     1222,     1224, 

1238-39,   1259-61,   1281-82,   1297-1302, 

i33i 
Hayes,  1343-44,  1359,  1381,  1402-03 
Arthur,  1425,  1453,  1474,  1475-76,  1496- 

>497 
Cleveland,  1523-24,  1526,  1561-62,  1741, 

1768,    1804-06,   1826-32 
Harrison,    1631,    1658,     1672,    1676-77, 

1683,  1718 
McKinley,  1861-69,  1881-97,  1905,  1911, 

]935.   »942-44.  i956-57.  i987.  !988-89 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84 
Spanish-American  War 
McKinley,  1881-97 
peace  treaty:  McKinley,  1942-44,  1956- 

1957.  i988-89 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2039-40,  2053,  2171,  2281 
specie 

export  of:  Fillmore,  820,  841 
payment   resumption:    Hayes,    1336-37, 
1371"72 
Speed,  James,  Attorney  General 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2098 
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spoils  system 

Tyler,  580-81 

Hayes,  1375,  i376"77>  »379-8°.  »397 
Star-Route  frauds 

Arthur,  1439,  1469 
state  banks 

Federal  deposits:  Jackson,  383-84,  385, 

404.  434"35»  448-49 
Van  Buren,  480-81 
State  Department 
Jefferson,  60 

Madison,  1 19 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  246-47 

Polk,  663 

Fillmore,  840 

Grant,  1213-14,  1309 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2173,  2193-94,  2222 

Taft,  2349-51,2487-88 
States 

duties:  Jefferson,  60 
States'  Rights 

Jackson,  303-04,  313,  323-31,  337,  366, 
367,411-12 

Van  Buren,  552,  555-56 

Pierce,   871-72,   873-74,  908-18,  919-20, 
925-26 

Buchanan,  1029-38 

philosophy:  Johnson,  A.,  1113-15,  1146 
Statutes  (public) 

revision:  Fillmore,  831-32 

codification:  Lincoln,  1059 
steamboats 

accidents:  Jackson,  388 

Tyler,  627 

Polk,  661,  662,  698,  728-29,  755 

Pierce,  890-91 
Stimson,  Henry  L. 

Coolidge,  2726,  2729,  2742 
Stockbridges 

Van  Buren,  490 
Strategic  Air  Command 

Eisenhower,  3077 
Strawn,  Silas  H.,  American  Commissioner 
to  China 

Coolidge,  2708 
Sublime  Porte  (See  Ottoman  Empire) 
suffrage 

Van  Buren,  495 

Eisenhower,  3037,  3050-51,  3067 
Suez  crisis  (1956) 

Eisenhower,  3109 
sugar,  domestic  production 

Harrison,  1666 

McKinley,  1921,  1956 
sugar  duties 

Harrison,  1719-20 
Supreme  Court  building 

McKinley,  1918 


surveys  (western) 

Tyler,  589 
Sweden 

Madison,  1 12,  1 19 

Monroe,  185,  217,  219 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  233,  234,  253,  270,  281 

Jackson,  345,  348,  389,  417,  446 

Van  Buren,  475,  500,  520 

Taylor,  777 

Lincoln,  1070 

Johnson,  A.,  1165,  1180 

Grant,  1237,  1268 

Hayes,  1402 

Arthur,  1430,  1474 
Sweden  and  Norway 

Harrison,  1656,  1658-59,  1682 

McKinley,  1987,  1989 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84,  2182 
Switzerland 

Johnson,  A.,  1163,  1180,  1182 

Grant,  1221,  1286 

Hayes,  1382,  1402 

Arthur,  1426,  1454,  1457,  1476 

Harrison,  1632,  1658 

McKinley,  1905,  1911 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2240 


Taft,  William  Howard 

Alaska,  2364-65,  2412,  2413-14,  2495-96, 

2537-38'  2539 
alien  protection,  2381 
anti-trust     legislation,     2361,     2431-32, 

2433-44.   2529,   2539 
Argentina,  2343-44,  2375,  2378,  2491-92, 

25°5 
Arizona,  2364 
army  improvements,  2356-57,   2390-93, 

2473-74.  2516-20 
banking   and   currency   reforms,   2390, 

2469-73.  2513-15 
Belgium,  2340-41 
Bolivia,  2343,  2491-92 
Brazil,  2491-92,  2505 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  2416-17,  2529, 

2539 

business  investments  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, 2486-87,  2490-91,  2498,  2509-10 

business  investments:  in  Far  East,  2373- 
2374,  2452-54;  in  Latin  America, 
2344-45.  2377,  2378,  2379-80,  2462, 
2495,  2505-09;  in  Near  East,  2455-56 

Canada,  2338-39,  2371-72,  2379,  2499- 
2500 

Canadian  boundary  dispute,  2338-39 

census  frauds,  2416 

Chile,  2346,  2375,  2376,  2445,  2505 
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China,  2347-48,  2373-74,  2452-54,  2492, 

2503-05 
civil    service,    2367,    2381-82,    2403-04, 

2415-16,  2426-27,  2428-29,  2464,  2485- 

2486,    2489;    Roosevelt,    T.    (cited), 

2034,  2199-2200 
Colombia,  2445-46,  2491-92 
Congo,  2340-41 

congressional  seats  for  cabinet,  2531-33 
conservation,    2365,    2409-12,    2414-15, 

2536-37 
consular  service,  2381-82,  2463-64,  2488- 

2490 

Costa  Rica,  2445-46,  2491-92 

Council  of  National  Defense,  2485 

Cuba,  2345,  2508 

defense,  2357,  2393 

District  of  Columbia,  2361-62,  2418, 
2421-26,  2540-41 

Dominican  Republic,  2345,  2445-46, 
2507-08,    2516 

Ecuador,  2376,  2491-92,  2505-06 

Eight-Hour  Work  Law,  2417-19 

Elihu  Root,  2370 

Emancipation  Proclamation  semi-cen- 
tennial, 2368,  2426 

forest  fires,  2414-15 

France,  2444-45 

Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 2368, 2426 

Germany,  2341,  2457 

Goethals,  George,  2527 

government  efficiency,  2353-54,  2427-28, 

2531-33 
Grand  Canyon, 2413 
Great  Britain,   2338-39,   2369-70,  2371- 

23/2.  2444-45,  2456-57,  2498-99,  2499- 

2500,  2508-09 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  2408 
Guatemala,  2508-09 
Hague  Court  of  International  Justice, 

2338-  2345-  2369-71,2458 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  2339-40 
Haiti,  2445-46 

Honduras,  2377,  2451-52,  2492-94,  2509 
immigration,  2419-20 
Imperial  Valley  Project,  2421,  2500 
Indian  relations,  2537 
injunctions,  2360-61,  2401-02 
internal     improvements,     2394,     2421, 

2478-79'  2524-25 
international      commissions,      2339-40, 

2370-71,  2459-60 
interstate  commerce,  2361,  2417,  2431- 

2432 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  2429- 

2430 
Italy,  2455,  2501 


Japan,  2348-49,  2375,  2444-45,  2454-55, 

2505 
Jones,  John  Paul,  crypt,  2408 
judicial    reforms,    2359-60,    2399-2401, 

2402,  2479,  2480-81,  2529-30 
Knox,  Philander,  2494-95 
Korea,  2375 

Liberia,  2341-42,  2372-73,  2457,  2503 
lighthouses,  2365-66,  2416 
Lincoln  Memorial,  2542 
mails,  2404-06,  2482-83,  2534-35 
merchant  marine,  2364,  2380-81,  2462 
Mexico,  2345,  2375,  2376,  2377,  2446-51, 

2499- 2500 
militia,  2391-92 
Montenegro,  2373 
Morocco,  2503 
naval  explorations,  2408 
naval  improvements,  2356-58,  2406-08, 

2483-85,  2527-29 
naval  observatory,  2358-59 
navy,  2358-59 
neutrality,  2455,  2494 
New  Mexico,  2364 
Nicaragua,    2346-47,    2377-78,    2451-52, 

2492-94>  2509 
Norway,  2342,  2458,  2502 
obscene  publications,  2460 
Ottoman  Empire,  2342-43,  2373,  2455- 

2456,  2501-02 
opium  conference,  2459-60,  2501 
Panama,  2345,  2445-46,  2452-92,  2508 
Panama    Canal    construction,    2351-52, 
2395-98.  2474-76,  2513,  2516,  2525-26 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  2396-97,  2476-77 
Panama-Pacific    International    Exposi- 
tion, 2539-40 
Pan  American  Conferences,  2343,  2376, 

2500-01 
Pan-American  Union,  2347,  2376,  2452 
Pearl  Harbor  defense,  2357-58,  2393 
pensions,  2353-54,  2413 
Peru,  2343,  2376,  2491-92,  2506-07 
Philippine  Islands,  2393-94,  2417,  2477, 

2516,  2521-26 
phosphorous  matches,  2417 
Portugal,  2372,  2457-58 
Post  Office  Department,  2362-63,  2403, 

2481,2486,  2534-35 
postal   savings  bank,   2363-64,   2402-03, 

2481-82,  2533-34 
prostitution,  2366 
public  health,  2366-67,  2420-21,  2506- 

2507 
public  land  sales,  2477-78,  2536-37 
public  works,  2387 
Puerto  Rico,  2394,  2516,  2520-21 
Pure  Food  Law,  2538 
railroads,  2430-31,  2535-36 


Taft,  W.  H.  (cont'd) 

revenue  collection  frauds,  2354-55 

Russia,  2375,  2457 

seal    controversy,    2339,   2417,    2458-59, 

2499 
Siam,  2439,  2455 

State  Department,  2349-51,  2487-88 
tariff,     2355-56,     2369,     2378-79,     2384, 

2386,  2387-90,  2460-62,  2464-69,  2496- 

2498'  2515-16 
Treasury  Department,  2351-53,  2382-88, 

2512 
Venezuela,  2345,  2446,  2507 
veteran  pensions,  2413 
War  Department,  2356-57 
workmen's    compensation,    2419,    2480, 

2526-27,  2530-31 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

Truman,  2963,  2991 
tariff 
Jefferson,  66,  87 
Madison,  108,  137-38 
Monroe,  190-91,  198,  210 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  236,  257,  258-59,  272-73, 

283, 284-86 
Jackson,  301-02,  304,  329,  337,  337-39, 

355-  363>  36466,  382-83,  428-29 
Van  Buren,  501,  523,  535 
Tyler,  573-74,  587-89.  607 
Polk,  651-54,  690,  692-95,  718-19,  720, 

721-22,   722-23,  749-50 
Tavlor,  782 

Fillmore,  798-99,  819,  821,  841-42 
Pierce,  863,  905-06,  928-29 
Buchanan,  964,  991-93,  995,   1049-51 
Grant.  1191,  1195,  1197,  1214-15,  1225- 

1226,  1266,  1310-1 1 
Arthur,  1436,  1461-62 
Cleveland,  1526,  1530-31,  1564-66,  1591- 

!597>     1599-j6°2,     1760-61,     1790-91, 

1809,    1850-52 
Harrison,     1634-35,     1657,     1661,     1666, 

1667-71,  1676-77,  1687-88,  1701,  1711- 

1713,  1714,  1715,  1716,  1719-20 
McKinley,  1858,  1904-05,  1906,  1913, 

1944.  1946,  1968,  1989-90 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2024-26,  2033,  2051,  2056- 

2058,  2089,  2141,  2187,  2221,  2253, 

2269-70,  2276,  2292-93 
Taft,  2355-56,  2369,  2378-79,  2384,  2386, 

2387-90,  2460-61,  2464-69,  2496-98, 

2515-16 
Wilson,  2600-01,  2601-02 
Harding,  2619-22,  2635 
Coolidge,     2645-46,     2663-64,     2691-93, 

2700,  2707,  2717-18 
Hoover,  2754-56,  2779,  2793-94 
Eisenhower.  3041,  3056.  3073 
taxation  (See  also  tariff) 
Adams,  43-44,  48 
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Jefferson,  60,  66 

Monroe,  156,  162 

Johnson,  A.,  1124,  1135,  1161 

Grant,    1191,    1195,    1214,    1225,    1242, 
1296,   1319 

McKinley,  1994 

Roosevelt,   T.,   2027,   2158-59,   2212-15, 
2253-55-  2297 

Coolidge,  2645,  2653,  2656-58,  2670-73, 
2691-92,  2710-11,  2728-29 

Truman,  2959-60,  2975,  2990 

Eisenhower,     3017-18,     3032,     3044-45, 
3053,3104,3113 

Kennedy,  3133,  3145 
tax  credit 

Kennedy,  3133 
tax  laws 

evasion  of,  Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  2809,  2839 
tax  reduction 

Hoover,  2750,  2780 

Johnson,  L.  3.,  3156,  3158,  3159,  3173 
tax  reform 

Harding,  2627,  2638 

Kennedy,  3134,  314546,  3147 
Taylor,  Zachary 

agriculture,  783 

Army,  U.  S.,  785-86 

Austria,  777 

Belgium,  777 

Brazil,  779 

California,  783-84 

census  (1850),  787 

Central  America,  780 

Chile,  779 

Cuba,  776 

Denmark,  775,  777 

France,  775 

Great  Britain,  774-75,  787 

Hungarian  Revolution  (1848),  776-77 

Independent  Treasury,  782 

Indians,  784 

internal  improvements,  785 

Isthmian  Canal,  780-81 

Italian  States,  777 

mail,  786-87 

Mexico,  777-78,  781,  785 

Netherlands,  777 

New  Granada,  778,  781 

New  Mexico,  783 

Nicaragua,  780-81 

Papal  States,  777 

Portugal,  777 

presidential  powers,  787-88 

Prussia,  775-76,  777 

Revolutions  (1848),  776-77 

Russia,  777 

Sandwich  Islands,  781-82 

Secretary  of  Interior,  785 

Secretary  of  Navy,  786 
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Taylor,  Z.  (cont'd) 


Secretary  of  Treasury.  782 

slave  trade.  779-80 

Spain.  776 

Sweden.  777 

tariff,  782 

transcontinental  railroads,  784-85 

Venezuela.  778-79 
teachers'  corps 

Johnson.  L.  B..  3174,  3176 
Tehuantepec  Isthmus 

plans  for  canal  across:  Grant.  1227 
telegraph  (See  also  cable) 

Grant.    1195-96.  1227.  1269.    1304-07 

Harrison.  1673-74,  1695 

Lincoln.  1070,   1087.  1098.  1104 

McKinlev.  1898.  1903,  2003 

Roosevelt.  T..  2036.  2062-64 

transatlantic.     French     monopolv    on: 
Grant.  1195-96,  1304-07 
Tenure  of  Office  Act 

Johnson,  A..  1155-57,  J '68 

Grant,  1 198 
Texas 

annexation:    Van    Buren.    500;    Tvler, 
601-03.   622-24;    Polk,   634-40,   672-82 

area:  Polk.  736-37 

boundarv    disputes:    Fillmore.    806-07, 

844 
claims  against  U.  S.:  Polk.  649 
Mexican  War:  Tvler,  601-03,  619-22 
Mexico,  difficulties  with:  Jackson,  446- 

448 
reconstruction:  Grant.  1189,  1203 
relations     with:     Jackson.     448;     Van 
Buren,    500,    521.    546:    Tyler.    571, 
585.  590,  601-03.  619-22,  622-24 
U.    S.   financial    agreements:    Fillmore, 
820-21 
Thailand  (See  Siam) 
Thirteenth  Amendment 
Lincoln.  1 105-06 

need  for:    Johnson.   A.,    1116-17,    1130, 
1131 
Thirty-Five  Hour  Week 

Johnson.  L.  B..  3159 
Tibet 

Eisenhower.  3109 
tobacco  export 

Van  Buren.  507-08.  545 
Tvler.  601 
Torkawas  /Indians) 

Harrison.  1699 
Tracv.    Benjamin    F..    Secretarv    of    the 
Navy 
Harrison.  1726 
trade 

balance  of:  Grant.  1319-20 


increases    in:    Johnson.    L.    B..    3160, 

Trade  Agreements  Act 

Roosevelt.  F.  D..  2852 
transatlantic  cable 

success:  Johnson.  A.,  1139-40 
transportation 

Harding,  2623.  2630-35.  2639 

Coolidge,  2694-95,  2698.  2721-22 

Eisenhower,  3046 

Kennedy,  3148 

Johnson.  L.  B..  3156.  3172,  3175 
Treasurv  (assets) 

Jefferson.  82,  87,  93.  98 

Madison.   104.   110.    115.    121.   127,   132. 
135-36.  144T5 

Monroe.     151.     162.     172.     178-79.     189, 
194-95.   198-99.  205-06.  220 

Adams.  J.  Q..  256-57.  272,  282-83 

Jackson.  302.  339.  354-55.  381.  399.  448 

Van  Buren.  478.  500-01,  522-24.  546-47, 
550-51 

Tvler.  573-  5S7-  605 

Johnson.  A..   1122-25.   1135.  1159.  1160. 
1171 

Grant.     1191.     1214.    1241-42.     1262-65. 
1283-84.    1309 

Harrison.  1633-34.  1635-36.  1654.  1659- 
1661.   1687-91.   1708.    1713.   1719-21 

McKinlev.     1858-59.     1913-14.     1923-24. 
1991-94 

Roosevelt.  T..  2027.  2076.  2252-53,  2292, 
2293.  2296-97 
Treasurv  Department 

Jefferson.  60.  66 

Adams.  J.  Q..  236.  237 

Coolidge.     2644-45.     2670-72.     2690-93. 
2710-1 1.  2728-29 

compensation  for:  Jackson.  468 

construction  of  building:  Jackson.  467 

destruction  of  building:    Jackson.  383. 
409 

improvements:  Taft.  2383-84,  2386 
Treasurv.  Secretarv  of 

"Washington.  5 

Jefferson,  67 

report:  Jefferson.  61.  71;  Lincoln.  1056- 
1057.  1072.  1088-89.  1100-01;  Haves 
1345.  1361-62.  1385:  Pierce.  862-63 
886-87.  888.  904-05.  92S:  Polk.  650-51 
689-91.  718-19.  748-49:  Tavlor.  782 
Arthur.  1431-36.  1458-59.  1480-84 
1500-01:  Buchanan.  963-64.  993-95 
1022-24.  1047-48.  1052:  Cleveland 
1528-30.  1564-66.  1611-12.  1744-45 
1770-72.  1833-35:  Fillmore.  797-98 
817-18.  840-41:  Taft.  2351-53,  2382-88 
2512 
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Treasurv  notes 

Johnson.  A..  1 164 
treaties 

Holston  '1791 1.  Washington.  13 

Adams.  50.  53;  Jefferson.  70 

-    1  :  Jefferson.  65 
Ghent    1815     Adams,  235.  253-55,  265- 

266.  267.  279.  291:  Jackson.  295.  346 
-    -  :  Monroe.  171 
1871  :  Grant.  1220-21.  1256-57 
of  Trieste:  Eisenhower.  3109 
Tripoli  (See  also  Barbarv  States) 
Washington.  33 

Jefferson.  58-59.  65.  67.  70.  75.  81 
Madison.  134 
Polk.  717-18 
Johnson.  A..  1 180 
Truman.  Harrv  S. 

agriculture.     2928-30.     2945-46.     2955. 

2962.  2964.  2972-73.  2991 
Alaskan  statehood.  2937-38.  2952.  2975. 

2qq2 
anti-trust  legislation.  2944.  2972 
atomic  energv.  2920.  2948.  2956..  3004, 

3006-07.  3007-08 
Atlee.  Clement.  2907 
Australia.  2985 
Austria.  2948 
budget.  2900.  294 5 
Bulgaria.  2947 
China.  2909.  2958 
Churchill.  Winston.  29S9 
civil  rights.  2947.  2952.  2975.  2992.  2097 
Columbia  Valley  Administration.  2973 
conservation.  2954.  2961.  2964.  2973-74 
crop  insurance.  2q20 
defense.  29S9.  2996.  3005.  3006 
disarmament.  298-, 
displaced  persons.  2948.  2957-58 
District  of  Columbia.  2938.  297-,.  2992 
education.    2935-36.    2953.    2955.    2965. 

2974,   2991 
Eisenhower.  Dwight  D..  2979-80.  2993. 

2994 
Employment  Act  (1946),  2962-63 
European  aid  programs.  2958,  2967-68, 

297^"79-  298°-  2985-88.  3002-03,  3004- 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Act.  2920 

federal  personnel.  2936-37 

food  subsidies.  2023-24 

foreign  economic  policy.  2910-11,  2948, 

2958,  2969-70 
foreign  policy  principles.  2908-09.  2966, 

2969.  2970-71.  2985-88,  2998-3010 
Germany.  2009.  2948 
governmental  economy.  2939-40,  2959 
governmental  reorganization,  2997 
Great  Britain.  291 1 


Greece.  2957,  29^7 

Hawaiian     statehood.     2937-38.     2952. 

2975.  2992 
health  and  medical  care.  2920.  2934-35. 

2946.    2952.    2953.    2965.    2974.    2991, 

2996 
housing.  2932-34.   2944-45.   2953.   2965- 

2966.  296S.  2973.  2991.  2996 
Hungary .  2947 
India.  2988' 
Indochina  aid.  2985 
inflation.  2959.  2962.  2963.  2989 
International  Trade  Organization.  2970 
Itah.  2947 

Japan.  2909.  2948,  2985.  2987 
King.  Mackenzie.  2907 
Korea.  2909 
Korean    War.    2977-83.    2984-85.    2987. 

2993.   3003,   3004:    defense   increases. 

2981-82.    2985:    domestic    legislation. 

2982 
labor-management    relations.    2941-44. 

2956.  2972 
Malaya,  2  .- 

Marshall.  General  George,  2909 
Minimum    Wage    Law.    2926-27.    2956, 

2962.   2964.   2968 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  2942-44 
National  Security  Act.  2957 
natural  resources.  2930-31.  2947.  2054. 

2962.  2973.  2973-74.  2991.  2996-97 
New  Zealand.  2 

occupied  countries.  2911-12.  2949.  2957 
Palestine  Commission.  2910 
Pan-American       Conference.       Mexico 

Citv.   2906 
peace.    2957.    2958.    2966.    2968.    2971. 

2983-  2997-98 
Philippine  independence.  2938 
Philippines.  2985 
Point-Four  Program.  2988,  3005 
Potsdam  Conference.  2906 
presidency.  2993-95 
presidential  succession.  2920 
Price  Control  Act.  2921-22 
private  enterprise.  2924-26.  2944.  29-^. 

2956.  2961-62.  2964 
public  power.   2961.  2962,   2965.   2973. 

2991.  2996 
public  works.  2931-32 
Puerto  Rico.  2937 
Reciprocal     Trade     Agreements     Act. 

2958,    2966 
reclamation.  2954.  2961.  2964 
rent  control.  2963.  2973 
Rumania.  2947 
school  lunch  program,  2955 
scientific  research.  2920,  2974 
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325&        Truman,  H.  S.  (cont'd) 

small  business  and  competition,  2924- 

2926,  2962,  2972 
social    security,    2920,     2934-35,     2953, 

2961,    2965,    2974,    2991,    2996 
Soviet   Union,   2948,  2977,   2978,   2980, 

2986,  2998,  2999,  3000-01,  3005,  3006, 

3007,  3008-09 
St.  Lawrence  River  Basin,  2920,  2964, 

2973 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  2963,  2991 
taxes,  2959-60,  2975,  2990 
Turkey,  2957,  2987 
unemployment   insurance,   2919,   2953, 

2974 

United  Nations,  2901,  2903,  2906-07, 
2910,  2948,  2957,  2969,  2978,  3002, 
3006;  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  2910, 
2912 

United  States  Employment  Service, 
2920 

veterans,  2920,  2946,  2953-54,  2991,  2996 

Virgin  Islands,  2938 

Voice  of  America,  2988 

war  crime  trials,  2912 

War  Powers  Act,  2924 

World  War  II:  Aftermath,  demobiliza- 
tion, 2913-14,  2949-50;  domestic  prob- 
lems, 2900-05,  2914-19 

World-War    II,    wartime    conferences, 
2905-06 
Treasury,  assets  (See  also  fiscal  conditions 

and  revenue) 
Trumbull,  John 

Washington,  32 
trusts 

Cleveland,  1854-55 

regulation  of:  Harrison,  1638-39 
Tunis 

Washington,  33 

Jefferson,  75,  81,  86 

Madison,  134 

Monroe,  219 

Polk,  717-18 

Johnson,  A.,  1125,  1180 
Turkey  (See  also  Ottoman  Empire) 

Monroe,  200,  226 

Van  Buren,  475,  520 

Johnson,  A.,  1180,  1185 

Grant,  1257,  1280,  1303,  1322 

Harrison,  1632,  1718-19 

McKinley,  1911-12,  1944-45 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2086,  2136 

Truman,  2957,  2987 

Eisenhower,  3039,  3055 
Tyler,  John 

Argentina,  604 

Army,  U.  S.,  609 

Austria,  600,  617 


banking,  625-26 

Belgium,  571,  617,  618 

Brazil,  572,  586,  619 

Canada,  567-69 

census  (1830),  573;  (1930),  573 

Chile,  586,  604,  619 

China,  604,  618 

Colombia,  604 

currency,  need  for  reform,  574-80,  591- 

597,  605-06,  607-09 
debt  (foreign),  573,  579,  596 
debt  (national),  573,  605-06,  624 
defense  (internal),  579-80,  589-90 
District  of  Columbia,  home  rule  for, 

612,  630;  police  force,  need  for,  581 
Ecuador,  572,  586 
elections,  presidential,  613-14 
epidemics,  566 
expansion,  western,  61 1 
France,  583,  600,  617 
franking  privilege,  abuse  of,  611 
freedom  of  the  seas,  569-70,  582-84 
German  States,  601,  618 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  583 
Great  Britain,  566-70,  582-84,  598-600, 

603,  61 1,  612,  616-17 
immigration  increase,  611 
Indian  relations,  572,  586-87,  590,  605, 

627 
internal     improvements,     590,    611-12, 

629-30 
Jackson,  Andrew,  payment  of  old  fine, 

597 
lands,  public,  receipts  from  sale,  587, 


606-0 


Mexico,  585-86,  601-04,  612-13,  619-22, 

624 
militia,  609 

mineral  rights  of  public  lands,  590 
Navy,  U.  S.,  580,  590,  610,  627-29 
Netherlands,  617 
New  Grenada,  604,  619 
Nova  Scotia,  fisheries  dispute,  600 
Oregon  Territory,  584,  598-99,  616-17 
Peru,  572,  604,  619 
population  growth,  573 
Post  Office,  580,  591,  611,  628-29 
Prussia,  617 
reciprocity,  600,  601 
revenue,  internal,  624,  626 
Russia,  600,  617 

Seminoles,  572,  586-87,  612,  613 
Smithson,  James,  bequest  of,  581 
Smithsonian  Institute,  612 
slave  trade,  569-70,  583-84,  599-600 
Spain,  570-71,  600,  617 
spoils  system,  opposition  to,  580-81 
steamboats,  627 
surveys,  western,  need  for,  589 


Tyler,  J.  (cont'd) 

tariff,  573-74,  587"89'  6o7 

Texas,  relations  with,  571,  585,  590, 
601-03,  619-22,  622-24 

Texas,  war  with  Mexico,  601-03,  619-22 

tobacco,  export  of,  601 

Treasury  (assets  of),  573,  587,  605;  re- 
port of,  626-27 

War  Department,  expenditures,  589 
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Hayes,  i373"74>  i399-!40o 
Arthur,  1443-44,  1470,  1488,  1507-08 
Cleveland,  1550-51 
Harrison,  1664,  1694,  1701,  1702 
Utes 

Hayes,  1386,  1389,  1418 
Arthur,  1436 


U 


unemployment  (See  also  Depression) 

Hoover,  2791 
unemployment  compensation 

Truman,  2919,  2953,  2974 

Kennedy,  3123,  3133 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Harrison,  1729-30 

debt    to    the    government:    McKinley, 
1879,   J916-1?'  *955 
United  Nations 

Roosevelt,  F.   D.,   2890-91,   2892,   2893, 
2894 

Truman,    2901,    2903,    2906-07,    2910, 
2948,  2957,  2969,  2978,  3002,  3006 

Eisenhower,    3028,    3039,    3040,    3055, 
3073,  3084-85,  3105,  3109,  3110 

Kennedy,  3130,  3138-39,  3153 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3161,  3165 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration 

Truman,  2910,  2912 
United  States  Employment  Service 

Truman,  2920 
United  States  Information  Agency 

Eisenhower,  3040-41,  3056,  3073-74,  3109 
Universal  Exposition 

1897  (in  Brussels):  McKinley,  1899 

1900    (in    Paris):     McKinley,     1873-74, 
1903-04,  1933-34,  1956,  1981-83,  2009 
urban  problems 

Eisenhower,  3104-05,  3118-19 

Kennedy,  3134 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3168-69,  3172,  3175 
Uruguay 

Van  Buren,  521 

Fillmore,  838 

Pierce,  882 

Grant,  1203 

Arthur,  1430 

Harrison,  1629 

McKinley,  1898 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2229 

Taft,  2507 
Utah  Territory  (See  also  polygamy) 

Fillmore,  801,  823 

Buchanan,  960-61,  975-77,  1047 

Grant,  1229,  126g,  1316,  1318 


Van  Buren,  Martin 

Argentina,  476,  500,  521 

Army,  U.  S.,  488-89,  508 

Austria,  474,  500,  520,  545 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  482-83,  537- 

539 
banking   system   reforms,   478-83,    505- 

507,  528,  529-43,  551-57 
Belgium,  475,  500,  520,  545 
Bolivia,  521-22 
Brazil,  476,  500,  521,  546 
Canada,  497,  519-20 
census,  preparation  for,  508 
Central  American  States,  521 
Cherokees,  490,  509,  510,  547 
Chickasaws,  509 
Chile,  476,  521,  546 
China,  559 
Chippewas,  509,  510 
Choctaws,  490,  509 
circuit  courts,  527 
Colombia,  476,  521,  546 
Creeks,  509 
Cuba,  475 

debt  (foreign),  540,  548,  549 
debt  (national),  478,  495,  522-23,  524, 

547.  548-49'  550,  55*>  552-57 
defense  (internal),  508-09,  524 
Denmark,  475,  520 
District  of  Columbia,  home  rule,  493- 

494,  5  H 
Ecuador,  476,  521 

education,  Federal  promotion,  495 
epidemics,  472,  517 
France,  474,  499-500,  520,  545 
Ghent,  Treaty  of,  518 
German  States,  474,  545 
Great  Britain,  473,  496-97,  518-19,  544- 

545 
Greece,  475,  500 
harbor  surveys,  492 
Holland,  475,  500 
Indian    relations,    490-91,    501,    508-13, 

523-  524-25,  547-  55°.  557-58 
internal  improvements,  495,  550 
Iroquois,  490 
Japan,  559 
judiciary,  527 
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3260       Van  Bui  en,  M.  (cont'd) 

land  surveys,  need  for,  489 

lands,  public,  sale  of,  483-88,  507,  523, 

524 
Menomonees,  490 
Mexico,  476-78,  496,  500-01,  520-21,  545- 

546 
Miamies,  490,  510 
Military  Academy,  489 
militia,  489,  508 
munitions  manufacture,  489-90 
Munsees,  490 
Muscat,  475 
Naples,  475,  520 
National  Treasury,  529-43,  551 
Navy,  U.  S.,  491-92,  513-14,  525,  558-59 
Norway,  500 
Ottawas,  509 
Panic  (1837),  478,  501-03,  505,  532,  547, 

5.5° 

Peru,  521-22 

Peru-Bolivia  Confederation,  476,  500 

Portugal,  474-75,  520,  545,  560 

Post  Office  Department,  492-93,  514-16, 
523,  526-27,  559-60 

Pottawatamees,  509 

Prussia,  474,  520,  545 

Puerto  Rico,  475 

reciprocity,  545 

religious  freedom,  495 

revenue:  public,  problems  with  collec- 
tion, 484,  485,  488,  493,  503-05,  506, 
522,  528-29,  551;  surplus,  distributed 
to  states,  501,  502,  546-47,  550 

Russia,  474,  498-99,  500,  520,  545 

Sac  and  Foxes.  510 

Sardinia,  520 

Seminoles,  509,  512-13,  524-25,  547,  557- 
558 

ships,  American,  foreign  ownership  of, 
525-26 

Si  am,  47-, 

Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two,  500 

Sioux,  510 

slave  trade.  492,  560-61 

South  Sea  Islands,  559 

Spain,  474,  475,  520 

state  banks,  480-81 

states'  rights,  552,  555-56 

Stockbridges,  490 

suffrage,  increase  in,  495 

Sweden,  475,  500,  520 

tariff,  501,523,  535 

Texas:  annexation  of,  500;  relations 
with,  500,  521,  546 

tobacco  export,  507-08,  545 

Treasury    assets,    478,    500-01,    522-24, 

546-47.  550-51 
Turkey,  475,  520 
I'ruguay,  521 


Venezuela,  476,  521 

Winnebagoes,  510 

Wyandots,  490 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius 

carrying  of  mails:  Buchanan,  1052 
Venezuela 

Monroe,  160,  161,  170,  177 

Jackson,  392,  419 

Van  Buren,  476,  521 

Taylor,  778-79 

Fillmore,  838 

Lincoln,  1097 

Johnson,  A.,  1 185 

Grant,  1203,  1208,  1224,  1239-40,  1257, 
1281,  1303,  1324 

Hayes,  1344,  1384,  1404 

Arthur,  1455-56,  1457,  1478 

Cleveland,  1525,  1562,  1607,  1742,  1769, 
1807 

Harrison,  1632,  1659,  167 1 

McKinley,  1912,  1945-46 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2083-84,  2135 

Taft,  2345,  2446,  2507 
Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute 

Cleveland,  1742,  1765,  1801,  1832 
Versailles  Treaty 

Wilson,  2602-03 
Veterans  Administration 

Eisenhower,  3037,  3066 
veterans  benefits 

Monroe,  155-56,  221 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  236 

Fillmore,  802,  823-24,  827,  844,  866 

Pierce,  892 

Lincoln,  1 104-05 

Johnson,  A.,  1121,  1136,  1138-39,  1162, 

H77 
Grant,  1201-02,  1203,  1214,  1219,  1251, 

1272,  1291,  1311,  1314-15.  1326 
Harrison,    1645-46,    1661,    1664,    1692, 

1700-01,    1729 
McKinley,   1953-54,  2006-07 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2045,  2092-93,  2122,  2327 
Taft,  2413 

Wilson,  2601,  2612-13 
Harding,  2625-26 
Coolidge,  2651-52,  2666,  2680-81,  2691, 

2705,  2710,  2724,  2729,  2732 
Hoover,  2766-67,  2779,  2781,  2792 
Truman,    2920,    2946.    2953-54,    2991, 

2996 
Eisenhower,  3025,  3051,  3066,  3119 
Veterans  Bureau 

Coolidge,  2651-52,  2666,  2670,  2680-81, 

2705, 2724,  2732 

veto  power  of  president 

Arthur,  1464-65,  1511 

Vicksburg  National  Park 

Roosevelt,  T.,  2274 
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Victoria,  Queen 

death  of:  Roosevelt,  T.,  2052-53 
Vienna  Exposition  (1873) 

Grant,  1237,  1255 
Viet  Nam  (See  also  Indo  China,  French) 

Kennedy,  3141,  3144-45.  3»49'  Sl5l 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  3164,  3171,  3172,  3173, 
3176-77,3178-79 
Virgin  Islands 

Truman,  2938 
Virginia 

reconstruction:  Grant,  1189,  1203 
Virginius,  U.S.S. 

capture    by    Spanish:    Grant,    1260-61, 

1297 
Vocational  Education  (Federal  Board) 

Coolidge,  2725 
Voice  of  America 

Truman,  2988 
voting  age 

lowering  of:  Eisenhower,  3037,  3050-51 


W 


wage  and  price  controls 

Eisenhower,  3018-19 
wage  level 

Harrison,  1708-13 
war  debts 

Harding,  2618,  2639 
Coolidge,  2643-44,  2666-67,  2668,  2677- 
2678,  2707,  2730 
War  Department 
Adams,  238 
Monroe,    152,    161,    195,  207,  211,   222, 

224 
Roosevelt,  T.,  2065,   2066,  2218,  2222, 

2227,  2239 
Coolidge,  2652,  2665,  2670,  2680 
Grant,  1200,  1215,  1242,  1267,  1284-85, 

1311-12,  1325-27 
Harrison,  1637,  1646,  1661-62,  1691-92, 

1721 
McKinley,  1876,  1881-97,  1915-16,  1950- 

1951,  1968,  1991,  2005 
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